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Lethis 


The Means Test 

Sir —Contrary to what Mr Gunter and you 
seem to assume (August 26th), the main 
objection to selective social security benefits 
is not their evocation of the oJd means test, 
but their obvious disincentive effect. If a 
father of three earning some £15 a week 
receives higher family allowances than a 
similar man earning some £20 a week, 
the state is destroying the incentive value of 
the differential between the two incomes, 
since a worker who increases his wage packet 
through a rise, promotion or a move to a 
better job will lose his increment in reduced 
allowances. A moment’s reflection will show 
this to be quite impractical and repugnant to 
the moral sense of the ordinary citizen, 
against whose instinct for self-improvement 
it offends. The only beneficiary from such an 
arrangement would be the cheap labour 
employer, who could retain workers on low 
wages and count on the welfare state to 
subsidise them. 

The issue you raise in your final paragraph 
is a false one. Once we get on to the question 
of who needs family allowances wc shall never 
be done with it. The answer may be a man 
with seven children and £25 per week, with 
one child and £12 per week, or a professional 
man with three teenage sons staying on at 
school. The welfare state is not an almsgiving 
operation designed to dole out relief to the 
deserving poor, but the expression of a col¬ 
lective national opinion as to how the wealth 
of the community should be shared What we 
m^st do is not to search for some hypotheti¬ 
cal class which can be officially designated 
“ needy,” but to face the basic social question: 

“ How should the nation's children be main¬ 
tained ?" IF by their parents, then obviously 
poor parents will have poor children, and the 
only remedy for this is higher wages. Alter¬ 
natively iWC may decide that a child is an 
incicpenoent citizen entitled u» its own share 
of the national cake regardless of whether 
Dad is a duke or a dustman. In the former 
case we pay no family allowances at all ; in 
the latter wc pay them equally to everyone. 
It is this which is a proper subject for argu- 
.nt.—Yours faithfully, W. H. Geer 

I ondon, W14 

1 

World Food 

>ir —Someone recently s«Snt me a reprint of 
tn article (May 13th) by your special corre¬ 
spondent on India's food situation, entitled 
“ Land of Plenty." It is indeed an interesting 
report. 

There isn’t any question but that India 
ind other countries of the world can all 
produce vastly more food and fibre than they 
ire pow producing. We have the technical 
uiowlcdge to probably double our output of 
igjricultural products in the space of a few 
rears but the application of these techniques 
i expensive. Water*J|v\hich is the limiting 
hgttty in the productivity of the earth's 
ntMfc* can be had but it is expensive. Ferti- 
jys caj^bc produqed but ofttimes the in* 
won't fcay the costs of fertiliser. 
Hd mm the Mexican wheat which was 


described is costly. The use of all kinds of 
modem equipment requires purchases made 
on the 1967 market at 1967 prices, roughly 
about si times what the price of comparable 
equipment was 20 years ago* yet in the Dnjted 
States and most countries of the world the 
price of most of the basic agricultural com* 
modifies is 11 per cent less than it was 20 
years ago. 

Certainly, with $3.00 wheat the faitncY can 
afford a great many inputs for which he simply 
cannot pay if he is only going to get $1.50 for 
his wheat. This is just as true in India as it 
is in the United States. If the people of the 
world are to be well fed they are going to 
have to pay enough to enable the producer 
to use modem techniques. Certainly, in this 
country they can do this without any unfair 
burden. 

Right now the American housewife is 
spending less than 18 per cent of her dispos¬ 
able income for food, and that 18 per cent 
includes the costs of processing, packaging and 
distribution, which on the average amounts to 
almost two-thirds of the total retail price. I 
would not suggest that if we kept the price 
level so low that the American farmer could 
not afford to use modem techniques, the 
American people would starve. I think it is 
clear that instead they would simply force 
most of our present farmers on to public relief 
in our large cities and that a very few large 
corporations would take over the production 
of our food products. I don't think it takes a 
prophet to understand that when this occurs, 
should we let it occur, the price of food and 
fibre would skyrocket and the consumer would 
in truth and in fact find herself paying tribute 
to the great corporate landlords. 

I think it is far better for the world that 
consumers pay producers enough to meet the 
costs of modern inputs and maintain produc¬ 
tion at a sufficiently high level to give the 
consumers in as many countries as possible an 
adequate supply of food and fibre.—Yours 
faithfully, W. R. Poace 

House of Representatives, Chairman, 

Washington, DC Committee of Agriculture 


South Africa 

Sir —Your article “ A sop to Hertzog ’’ 
(August 19th), describes Mr Vorster's Koffie- 
fontein speech as a 14 display of toughness." 
Lest' anybody regard it as no more than a 
44 display," it must be noted that the South 
African government has, within the space of 
the first three weeks of August, already taken 
concrete action against that other 44 bastion of 
outspoken opposition to apartheid," namely 
the students at the English-medium univer¬ 
sities and in particular against the National 
Union of South African Students (Nusas). 

Firstly, the president-elect, of Nusas, Mr 
John Sprack, in what is regarded as the first 
step to a deportation order, was deprived of 
his South African citizenship. Then the most 
senior member of the Nusas advisory board, 
Dr Raymond Hoffenberg, was silenced by 
ministerial decree. (The banning order, in 
addition to curtailing Dr Hoffenbcrg's politi¬ 
cal and social activities, also. prevents him 
from continuing with his professional aca¬ 
demic pursuits). As the final intimidatory 
swipe at the students Mr John Daniel, 
formerly acting president of Nusas who as 
such was Senator Robert Kennedy’s host in 
South Africa last year, was prevented from 
taking up a scholarship to the United States 
by the refusal of his passport application. 
From all these actions them, *4 no recourse to 
the courts. ' ^ v 


For South Africa, after Mr Vorster’s relaxed 
first year in office, all the signs now poipt to 
a return to normality.-*-yours faithfully, 
Capetown . T Allan tiiutfcNBib 

The Lirriit of Israel 

Sw—You say ( 4t The Arabs Can't Just Wait," 
August 25th) that General Dayan and Mr 
Allon “ espoused the old Zionist claim that 
Israel, by scriptural right, should extend to 
the banks of the Jordan." This statement 
needs qualification. Only one Zionist group 
and party ever maintained such a claim as a 
permanent plank in its policy : Mr Jabotin- 
sky’s Zionist Revisionists, who later evolved 
into Israel’s Herut party. 

All other Zionist groups and parties, and 
particularly General Dayan's Rafi and Mr 
Alton's Achduth Avodah, bitterly opposed 
this Herut tenet. They used the Herut 
adherence to it to vilify Herat as a fascist, 
extremist body, completely reckless in its 
irresponsibility. One of the trump cards 
employed by the left parties during Israel’s 
last general election was the catch cry “ A 
vote for Begin [Herat] is a vote for territorial 
expansionism and war." 

At countless Zionist congresses and gather¬ 
ings it was affirmed that the Herut policy 
was that of an irresponsible and entirely un¬ 
representative minority which in no way 
reflected the opinions of the Jewish people.— 
Yours faithfully, M. Harris 

Dublin 

The Asian Imbalance 

Sir —During the last two decades India hi' 
felt the need on more than one occasion t' 
seek alliances in its wars with China and 
Pakistan. Though India does not lack in 
manpower and excellence in its soldiers, it 
lacks sophistry in equipment, which has left 
it woefully lagging behind. » 

There is very little clear thinking done « 
India today, and to hope that it can sefk 
alliances of a military nature is a thin ho.; 
Domestic affairs are in such a mess that * * 
better to seek to put them straight first, jrt! 
with the expansionist strategy of China arid 
the great power imbalance in that country, ii 
is most desirable to seek an Asian alliance tc 
contain China. The time to think of such a 
step is the present one. Yours faithfully 
Bombay H. Sequeira 

The German Right Wing 

Sir —In your article on Germany and eastern 
Europe (August 12th), with which I agre- I 
general, you express the fear that a fu. 
abnegation by west Germany in regart, to 
reunification would foster “ the wilder bre^ 
of nationalism that we now know was nA 
utterly extinguished with the Nazi Party." I 
do not disagree with your theory that abn^ 
gation would increase nationalistic feelings. 
However, I feel that the rest of the sentence 
is unjustly and incorrectly phrased. The 
Economist should not try to prolong the myth 
of the reviving wild breed of nationaMsm, 
created by incidents like the smearing of 
swastikas in Bamberg (overemphasised by all 
newspapers) or the recent state elections, but 
should provide a more sophisticated and 
true picture. Having been abroad myself _ I 
know from my own experience of the im¬ 
portance of destroying the existing myth about 
the revival of German Nazism.—Yours 
faithfully, Ludwio von Mottos 

Bonn 
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Ace in a Hole 


Mr Wilson is pushing his luck. His premiership has been well 
salted with gimmickry, and the feeling that he has lowered 
himself in the process has not been entirely confined to his 
opponents. But most sensible people have been able to 
accept his political gimmicks in the past by recognising them 
for what they were : illusions of action when real action was 
probably impossible. Nevertheless, each time it was discovered 
that behind the ballyhoo was nothing but more ballyhoo the 
Prime Minister lost a little bit more of his credibility—even 
among his friends. Itb still fun searching every announcement 
he makes for the double bluff, but with continuous repetition 
that fun is beginning to pall. He is, in short, in danger of 
becoming a joke, rather than being the joker. 

Mr Wilson has now relieved his remaining friends of the 
strain of continuing to try to give him the benefit of the doubt. 
That benefit stopped on bank holiday Monday when he 
announced that he was taking personal responsibility for the 
direction of the British economy. An acolyte has been 
appointed as minister to answer the telephone, but Mr Wilson 
himself is now in overall charge of the Department of 
Economic Affairs. Were it not so transparently just another 
gimmick it would be a prime ministerial act of breathtaking 
cynicism. That it is an absurd way to run the administration 
of the economy is discussed on page 774. But, even more, 
it is a self-inflicted criticism of his own performance as Prime 
Minister, and, to a lesser extent, of the calibre of his cabinet 
colleagues. 

For what is the country to believe? That Mr Wilson is 
now on top of the economy? Most people thought he had 
been since he walked into No. 10 Downing Street on October 
! 5 j i 9®4- He used to boast he was. Indeed his pledge to 
do this, and his ability for the job, were his greatest assets in 
that election. Now we are told he has never been master 
in his own government, that he has been kept at arm’s length 
frflm the people and the facts that matter. It may be one 
way of trying to persuade the gullible into believing that he 
is not responsible for the present economic stagnation and 
rising unemployment. But who is going to believe him ? For 
the more he succeeds in convincing the unions, industry, his 
own party and the country that things will all be different 
from now on, the more he condemns himself for failing at 
central task of any British prime minister. Had a Tory 
firfme minister made such a tacit admission when Mr Wilson 


was leader of the opposition, he would have demanded his 
impeachment. 

Mr Wilson’s assumption of direct economic responsibility 
would make sense only if he was preparing a major structural 
change in the economy, and all the direct prestige of his office 
was required to carry it through. Only one change would fit 
that bill: the abandonment of the commitment to maintain 
the present exchange rate of sterling. If that is ruled out, 
as Mr Wilson has said it is, his latest tactic must be seen 
as not so much an attempt to move the economy as to move 
into a better state of grace with the unions and the Labour 
party. 

It is not even an act of Churc hi Ilian bravado—the Prime 
Minister setting himself up formally as the central target for 
his party’s despair at the Government’s economic record. He 
would have been the central target irrespective of who was 
minister of this or that. But by speeding up some slight 
inflationary measures (all of them previously planned) and 
creating a wholly spurious atmosphere of a new economic 
dynamism, he may now get through the Trades Union 
Congress next week and the Labour conference in October 
without too much of a public shellacking. 

He has obviously judged—and it is an area where his 
judgment is unchallenged—that the unions and the party 
would have found it intolerable if he had just sat back, and 
appeared to do nothing, in the face of mounting unemploy¬ 
ment figures. As the economic policies of which he is now 
the prisoner still show no sign of paying off, he has been 
forced to play his ace in the hole—himself. But in doing 
so he has given such a hostage to the future, and so much 
ammunition to the Tories, that he may find he has dug 
a lovely hole for himself. It may be that his contempt for 
the inability of Mr Heath to puncture his gimmicks or exploit 
his past mistakes has been justified. But he is pushing his 
luck even further if he thinks that will really last for ever. 
And if the balance of payments does not improve sufficiently, 
with him in charge, to allow him to reflate as his party 
would wish, his colleagues may insist that there is only one 
gimmick left—a new prime minister. 

For, in a curious way, Mr Wilson is liable to create the 
impression—and in politics that can be power itself—that he 
is as much a prisoner of his colleagues as he is of his policies. 
The cabinet reshuffle that earne out of the hat with the 
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economic trick on Monday was mere sleight of hand. Only 
two ministers left the cabinet, although one resigned anti two 
were sacked. Mr Bowden resigned to a life peerage and to lx* 
chairman of the Independent Television Authority. Mr Jay 
was sacked as President of the Board of Trade, and left the 
government. Mr Stewart was sacked as Minister of Economic 
Affairs but retained his rank as First Secretary and third 
man in the government. In under three years, Mr Stewart 
has been through education, the Foreign Office and the DEA. 
Mr Wilson no doubt felt that such experience is too valuable 
to be lost from cabinet discussions, even if hr didn’t have a 
job for Mr Stewart to do. 

The only real plus in the reshuffle was the appointment 
of Mr George Thomson as Commonwealth Secretary. Mr 
Thomson earned his promotion mi merit, having done an 
outstanding job as No. 2 at the Foreign Oflice. The other 
change of consequence was Mr Gotland to the Board of Trade 
and Mr Gordon Walker to education. Of course Mr Crosland 
may do something for trade that Mi Jav could not, but 


unfortunately the switch that adds an able expansionist to 
the economic team removes from, education a prickly minister 
who would have made a fuss if there is any cutback in Spend¬ 
ing on the schools. Mr Gordon Walker does not share Mr 
Crosland's public commitments to raising the school-leaving 
age or pushing ahead with the comprehensive schools. This 
docs not look as if it is a change for the better. 

But the main reshuffle has once again been postponed. 
Gome October, seven cabinet ministers will have been in their 
jobs three years. Among them are Mr Callaghan and Mr 
Healey. Mr Callaghan cannot remain Chancellor for ever, 
or so it must be hoped, and the job left at Defence is not 
worthy of Mr Healey’s talent. Mr Brown, it is complained, 
is the log jam at the top ; until he goes to something else, Mr 
Callaghan won’t move, so Mr Healey can’t move and Mr 
Jenkins stays where he is. This is the reshuffle that counts, 
for it is the one chance Mr Wilson has of providing the 
Government with a real new dynamic. And what a gimmick 
it would be to announce it on Christmas Eve. 


But Who'll Run the Shop? 

There is cause for great anxiety over who will really lead 
British economic policy now, and in what direction 


Who is going to run Britain’s economic affairs in the next 
months ? The official public relations portrayal of Monday’s 
reshuffle is that they arc henceforth to be handled, with 
dynamic portentousness, from the summit of the mountain : 
with Mr Wilson taking over the pm [folio of the Department 
of Economic Affairs, and with Mi Callaghan still at the 
Exchequer. But summits of mountains are renowned mainly 
as tourist attractions. They arc*, not places where hard, de¬ 
tailed everyday work can most conveniently and efficiently 
be done. 

The most likely, if not the most kindly, interpretation of 
the new order is this. Then are three main arms of govern¬ 
ment economic policy at present: the management of 
demand, the management of incomes policy (both of which 
are, or ought to be, policies for real effect) and, thirdly, inter¬ 
ventionist policies supposed to secure greater productivity 
in industry, which are all too often policies just for 
show. 

The main control over the first arm of policy—the manage¬ 
ment of demand—will remain where it always has been, 
within the Treasury. This is not controverted by the mild new 
reflationary measures on hire purchase which the reshuffled 
team so promptly leaked on their first day of office, and pub¬ 
lished on their second—only then to reveal that the orders had 
been signed three days before the reshuffle anyway. The press 
handling of this initiative may be the authentic voice of Mr 
Wilson at his new*helm, but the hands behind the measures 
arc those of the Treasury mandarins. 

Perhaps two qualifications should be made. One is that 
the Prime Minister has hitherto kept carefully neutral in 
cabinet about the timing of reflation ; no doubt after the very 
bad August unemployment figures he has joined the majority 
in favour of risking some reflation now. The other is that it 
may have become a bit easier for Mr Callaghan to begin 
to eat some of his past policies now that there is no longer 
a senior minister down the corridor at the Department of 
Economic Affairs whose advisers might be supposed to be 
gaining more power as a result of the meal. It would be 
wrong to imagine that there has recently been a great counter¬ 
revolution at th<} Treasury, a revisionist recantation of the 
fevered thoughts jbf Professor Paish, but there has been some 
ferturbation there (as also at the Bank of England) that un¬ 


employment has risen during the present deflation by more 
than Treasury experts had expected, while the balance of 
payments has not improved nearly as much as they had said 
it would. However, it was oddly difficult for the Treasury to' 
change course so long as the Department of Economic Affairs 
retained even a maggoty remnant of its former gadfly role, so 
long as any return to the “ discredited ” policies of those 
damned planners could be feared by anybody to herald a 
return to that damned planning again. For some time, it 
has seemed possible that a tactful prerequisite of eventual 
readoption of the DEA’s policies of re-expansion might be 
either the abolition of the DEA, or its demotion of being put 
in the charge of a visibly junior minister. 

It is this second alternative which has now really been 
adopted. Nobody will suppose that Mr Callaghan might be 
thought to be overshadowed by Mr Peter Shore (or, at any 
rate, Mr Callaghan will not suppose it, which in the Treasury’s 
book is what matters). Obviously, however, the demotion of 
the (supposedly expansionist) DEA in favour of the 
(supposedly deflationist) Treasury, just before a winter when 
unemployment is likely to rise to over 800,000, would not 
have looked a very dynamic centrepiece to this week’s shuffle, 
nor one to cause the faithful to cheer. So the remarkable 
gimmick has been adopted of saying that Mr Shore (although 
in the cabinet, and drawing full pay) will not really be 
managing his department, because the Prime Minister himself 
will pop over to run it in his spare time. 

Some people have argued that Mr Wilson, with his 
personal reputation thus more closely tied to economic affair's, 
will for that reason force the pace more determinedly towards 
reflation. This argument is difficult to follow. The personal 
reputation of modem prime ministers is closely tied to 
economic affairs all the time, and this will not be affected 
by whether he is occasionally acting as locum tenens for a 
junior economic minister or not. Thg* situation would be 
different—although utterly remarkable'—if there were any 
sign that Mr Wilson were calling the officials of the DEA 
around him in order to secure their expert advice on how 
to implement a policy to which his Treasury is known to be 
opposed: such as fostering an export-led reflation, by devalu¬ 
ing the pound. But this is most certainly not Mr Wilson’s 
intention. There might be more reason to suspect Mr Wilson 
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of being temperamentally more willing to reflate behind the 
protection of import controls, whether by quotas or prior 
deposit regulations. But the advice he is likely to get about 
these is that they would be regarded by every trader as a 
temporary device, and speculation against sterling would go 
on as before. The blunt truth is that, so long as the cardinal 
principle of British economic policy is to maintain sterling 
at its present fixed exchange rate, the level of unemployment 
in Britain will be determined by the monthly figures for over¬ 
seas trade marked up at that exchange rate. It will not be 
determined by which hat Mr Wilson is wearing at any 
particular time. 

The easements in hire purchase announced on Wednesday 
fit into this straitjacket. On balance they arc reflation pitched 
in the wrong place (encouraging consumption, instead of 
exports or private investment), and clearly born of desperation 
rather than deep thought. Even so, they are unlikely to stop 
unemployment this winter from rising to a postwar peak. The 
pace of any further efforts at reflation will be determined by 
what this first dose does to Britain’s balance of payments ; 
officialdom is hoping that any fillip it gives to imports will be 
more than counter-balanced by a new impetus to British 
exports arising from a coincidental general recovery in world 
trade. The pace attempted will also be affected by differing 
views about timing ; some officials are resigned to a ghastly 
winter anyway, but fear that any reflationary measures now 
will take effect only next spring when—they think—there 
may be spontaneous reflation in any event. 

While the effect of the reshuffle on reflationary policy 
cannot therefore be great, the effect on incomes policy 
threatens to be adverse. Despite the decline in the DE A’s 
status since Mr George Brown’s departure, Mr Stewart did 
still play a central role, in incomes policy, and the Ministry 
of Labour has been woiking for some time to get him out 
of it. The indications arc that it has succeeded ; and that 
more control over tkv policy will pass to Mr Guntci, whom 
the unions ominously regard as more pliant, as distinct from 
Mr Stewart, whom they regarded as more stiff-necked. It 
is difficult to envisage the youthful Mr Shore, put into the 
cabinet at the age of 43 but simultaneously advertised as 
being mainly the Prime Minister’s messenger boy, being 
well placed to outface the established leaders of the trade 
union movement. Mr Shore’s embarrassment may be increased 
by the fact that he has, as his nominal junior within the 
DEA, the 61-year-old ex-cabinet minister and formet trade 
union official Mr Ered Lee whose appointment last year 
to help Mr Stewart as a supernumerary assistant on incomes 
policy, as a sort of mythical working class figure who could 
go and talk to other workers, now threatens to become 
something more than a bad joke. 

Or is one to assume that Mr Wilson will put on his new 
DEA hat whenever questions about incomes policy have 
to be decided ? If the suggestion is that all grave crises of 
incomes policy—such as strike threats which try to break 


the national guiding light—should be settled over the 
Downing Street brandy and cigars, with the Prime Minister’s 
personal reputation as a fixer at stake each time, then the 
suggestion is appallingly dangerous. If the theory is that the 
Prime Minister should personally decide whether to send 
a claim by the widget makers’ union to the prices and 
incomes board, then the theory is merely absurd. 

As the third arm of policy, the new team has already made 
it clear that it will put an even greater verbal emphasis 
on Labour’s so-called drive for industrial revolution, on 
government encouragement of industrial efficiency. So far 
the fruit of this drive has been extremely disappointing. A 
great network of little Neddies and other committees has 
been set up, to which industrialists have patiently given a lot 
of time, but of which many are now beginning to lire. 
Basically, government intervention here seems to have meant 
that very high-powered teams have been brought together 
to set down on paper the sorts of facts on an industry that 
any competent junior in an economic research institute or 
management consultancy firm could collect in three weeks ; 
but without adding to them the brutal practical proposals 
with which management consultants sometimes earn their 
fees, because in a government document these would be 
regarded as too controversial. This process of polite committee 
compromises provides an uneasy background to the latest 
interventionist idea of giving public finance, by way of 
government shareholdings, to ventures that are considered 
economically worthy even although the ordinary capital 
market will not fully finance them ; the objection to this is 
not that it threatens backdoor nationalisation, but that it may 
proffer a plush financing of white elephants and pups. 

Unfortunately, this week’s changes have hardly recruited 
to the cabinet the particular talents most required for allaying 
these doubts. Mr Shore’s main experience after university 
has been as a wordsmith of political manifestos in Transport 
House ; it is questionable whether he has ever had to make 
a major commercial decision in his life. If the DEA is to 
concentrate more of its functions on encouraging industrial 
efficiency, it will become steadily more difficult to distinguish 
its job from that of the Ministry of Technology, where Mr 
Benn is something of the same sort of minister as Mr Shore. 
The third department which has claims to be responsible 
for encouraging greater efficiency in some parts of industry, 
the Board of Trade, has been given a minister of greater 
heavyweight calibre with Mr Crosland’s translation from 
education ; hut this could mean that there will be untidy 
competition between three ministers in a field of government 
‘ 4 interventionist policy for efficiency ” which anyway possibly 
should not exist. A fourth competitor may be added if the 
Prime Minister uses his new role at the DEA to call more 
national productivity conferences, from which nothing much 
emerges. It is difficult to see how the mini-massacre of 
August bank holiday holds the seeds of even a mini-miracle 
of British economic reform. 


Which Job for Jones? 


rhe second annual report of the Prices and Incomes Board reveals the board's high 
ambitions, and raises the question who is to do what the board was invented for 


Mr Aubrey Jones wants more work, more influence, more 
power for the Prices and Incomes Board of which he is 
chairman. He may well get them. But it is right to utter a 
naming. If the board is given the more spectacular and 
ntellectually demanding range of activities that its chairman 
inderstandably hopes for, this could in fact diminish its 


importance on the national scene. The board recognises, 
in a statement accompanying its second annual report 
(Cmnd. 3394) this week, that 

there has been a quick and favourable response to its short¬ 
term recommendations over the two years. But the response 
to longer-term recommendations has been slower than it would 
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have wished and believes could have been jx>ssible. 

In the circumstances, a Jones-type investigation into the 
future functions of the Jones board might be expected to 
suggest that the board concentrate in the future on the short¬ 
term recommendations, on individual and concrete instances, 
when* it lias been proved to get the best results. 

Instead, tin* new annual report, which dearly bears the 
marks of Mr Jones’s own authorship, betrays a hankering 
for the larger and loftier and longer-term issues. Policies for 
prices or polir ics for wages c an obviously not be considered 
except in the context of broad national economic and fiscal 
policies. Mr Jones’s own intellectual bent and undoubted 
talent are well suited to < onside^ing the broad sweep of Un¬ 
economic canvas. Hut it would be tragic if this led him to 
stoj) plugging away at the central task through which he can 
contribute* most to the national economy" the task of giving 
warning when particular pace-setting, ccntrallv-hargained 
wage claims Uneaten to send cost inflation in Britain spinning 
dangerously farther up the spiral. 

Mi Jones’s ambitious foreshadowing of a loftier ioIc for 
his hoaid comes in the week when the- Prime* Minister has 
taken over personal overlordsliip of the Department of 
Economic Affairs, the government department to which the 
P 1 H repo its. Mr Jones thus gets freer access to the* Prime* 
Minister (he saw him as soon as the government changes 
ware announced). Mr Wilson is both temperamentally and hv 


virtue of his job a man for the broad canvas, not for the 
hard detail. Everything seems ready for Mr Jones to become 
more of a high-level economic adviser, and less of a top-notch, 
but shorter-term, industrial consultant—in other words less of 
the role in which he has had his greatest successes. 

Simultaneously, the devaluing of the day-to-day plodding 
job of the DEA itself is likely to mean that the Ministry of 
Labour will get’back more of its traditional influence over 
incomes policy. The job of containing excessive rises in 
personal incomes, through across-the-board wage rises, is one 
of boring detail. The DEA plus Mr Jones and his board had 
just begun, albeit still too slowly, to bring some rationality 
into it. If the job goes back to the Ministry of Labour, it is 
likely to revert to the traditional pattern of inflationary com¬ 
promises between the interest groups (managers and trade 
unionists) with whom the Ministry of Labour is used to 
dealing. 

That, brutally, is likely to be the main result of any new 
flight of the Jones board into the Prime Ministerial empyrean, 
borne up on the wings of its chairman’s high Jjopcs for the 
most fascinating of jobs. If the Jones board flies upwards, 
away fiom the realities of how to get a policy for incomes 
now, it may be necessary to re-invent someone to do the job 
it was originally set up foi. The trouble is that any succcssoi 
to Mi Jones is unlikely to be as good as he has been at the 
job winch may have lost some of its fascination for him. 


Say Ninety-Nine—and Cough 

The ninety-ninth annual Trades Union Congress, starting on Monday, will have some 
cause for self-congratulation—but its debates will not sound like that 


Tlie Government has one thing and one thing only to fear 
from tin* trade unions- the withdrawal of their financial 
support from the Labour party. But that will certainly not 
happen this year. Anywa\, it is not the TUG, but its con¬ 
stituent unions, that would have to make the decision. There 
is no special reason why the politicians should worry about 
the cries of anguish coming from Brighton from Monday 
onwards-—even if they do presage other even louder shouts at 
the Labour party conference in the first week of October. 
The loudest shouters will be the usual far-lcflish ones, whom 
most orthodox trade union leaders dislike or mistrust. The 
trouble this year is that the usual pro-Labour cuuntcr-shoutcrs 
are likely to sound pianissimo. No trade unionist can be 
wildly enthusiastic about the* prospect of Boo,000 unemployed 
this winter. 

Whatever the noise it emits next wee k, the TUG as an 
organisation has ac|ed rather responsibly over the past bitter 
year. Maybe, it could not have resisted the- Government's 
(fairly ineffectual) attempts to check the rise of wages because 
it has no power effectively to do so. Most union leade rs have 
known that they didn't have the* cash, or the political will, or 
the mass support to run big national strikes against their 
own Labour Governme nt. Yet—even if it has again not much 
power to do anything here eithci—the TUG has gone slightly 
beyond the call of sheer necessity, and into the area of political 
bravery, in its efforts to influence the wage demands of its 
constituent unions. Fortunately, it seems likely that the angriest 
delegates next week will be those attacking the Government's 
deflationary policies, not the critics of the TUC’s owm 
embryonic attempts at an incomes policy. Mr Woodcock 
Did his fellow members of the general council may get 
|Twav^jUM|} lightly where they have tried to do roughly the 
llwtWPOP.ular thing, because of the likely uproar over the 


wrong unpopular things that the Government has done. 

What has happened to the TUG, in short, is that its leaders 
have learned a good deal of the necessary lesson about keep¬ 
ing lises in pay loughly in line with iises in production (if 
any;. They have collaborated loyally, and at some cost in 
immediate popularity among their members, in carrying out 
a policy that could have been slightly more difficult to push 
through if they had declined to co-operate. Maybe the TUG 
leaders have learned once for all that some sort of incomes 
policy is both necessary and inevitable, and that if they want 
their organisation to be taken seriously they have got to 
co-operate in carrying it out. 

But one doubts very much whether the union leaders )et 
understand just how soon it is going to be necessary to have* 
yet another almost total fice/.e on the sort of centrally- 
baigained pay rises that they specialise in securing. One object 
of the freeze in 1966-67 should have been to hold back 
consumption while up to 5 per cent of national income 
was diverted from it to exports and private investment; the 
tragedy is that consumption was held back, but that the 
stagnatory policies simultaneously pursued meant that the 
liberated resources merely ran to waste, so the job will have to 
be done all over again. And, whether the unions choose to 
co-operate in the almost inevitable next round of stringency or 
fight against it, another chief need of the TUC will be to 
refurbish its own organisation, which has had great difficulty 
in coping even with the comparatively mild strain of its 
embryo procedure for vetting wa^cuclaims. The congress will, 
as usual, hardly bother with this iiintpn of its own effective 
survival. But it will be a pity if MSra|lfe)dcock, rejoining the 
fray this year, does not press once^BHKor real consideration 
of one of his most realistic camptBJ^ It oughtn't to be a 
sleeping dog in centenary year. 
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Don't Take It Out on the Jews 

The communist countries' anti-Israel policy is in danger of spilling over on to their own Jews 


One of the more surprising by-products of the Middle East 
war has been its repercussions in eastern Europe. On an 
issue which did not directly involve their own interests, the 
east European governments lined Up behind Moscow’s 
violently anti-Israeli stand and gave the world a rare demon¬ 
stration of the unity of the socialist camp. But they did not 
carry public opinion with them and for the first time this 
seemed to matter; faced with unexpected and widespread 
public disapproval, cast European leaders have not changed 
their policy, but more than ever before they have felt obliged 
to try to justify it. The only real exception is Rumania, which 
used the Middle East war to demonstrate its independence of 
Moscow. President Tito of Jugoslavia seems to have had his 
own special reasons for backing Moscow', but like other east 
European leaders he found he had stirred up more domestic 
disapproval than he had bargained for. 

Leaving aside Jugoslavia, which is a special case, popular 
sympathy for Israel during and after the six-day war flowed 
from several sources. There was the natural sympathy of east 
European Jews, many of whom have friends or relatives 
living in Israel, for fellow Jews fighting to preserve their 
homes. The Hungarian leader, Mr Kadar, claimed in a public 
speech that “ family and emotional relations can disturb clear 
thinking.” There was sympathy for Israel simply as a small 
country fighting for its existence against uumcricalh vastly 
superior forces. This was particularly apparent in Czecho¬ 
slovakia, where there seems to have been overwhelming 
popular support for Israel; the official party paper Rude 
Pravo admitted that many people compared the current 
Middle East crisis with Czechoslovakia's situation in 1938 
when it was threatened by Germany. 

There was also, it seems, among many Poles, Czechs and 
Hungarians instinctive sympathy for the side that had 
managed to inflict a humiliating defeat 011 Russia’s allies—just 
because they were Russia’s allies. The fact that the defeated 
Arabs were largely equipped with Russian and Czech arms 
seems to have been considered either as a bad advertisement 
for the quality of Russian arms 01 (to the Czechs) as .1 bad 
advertisement for the soldiers who used them; according to 
reports from Prague, the government’s decision to follow the 
Russian example and help to replace many of these arms is 
widely considered as folly. 

Indirect, but convincing, confirmation of the reports of 
popular sympathy for Israel has been provided by the many 
attempts to counteract it both in the newspapers and in the 
speeches of party leaders. How much the popular disappioval 
of official Middle East policy has spread among people who 
really matter is a much more closely guarded secret. What 
evidence there is concerns Poland and Czechoslovakia. Three 
senior Polish air force generals were recently dismissed, and 
it is widely believed the reason was their opposition to the 
government’s pro-Arab policy. There is also evidence of 
divisions inside the Polish communist party over the Middle 
East, but it is impossible to say how serious these are. In 
Czech,/Slovakia the issue has added fresh strains to the already 
badly frayed relations between writers and the regime. It was 
among the contentious matters raised at the turbulent writers’ 
congress in June. And last month it was dramatically 
publicised when the Czech government deprived the well- 
known Czech author, Ladislav Mnacko, of his Czech 
citizenship and expelled him from the party. Mr Mnacko had 
gone to Israel precisely in order to demonstrate his disapproval 
of his government’s Middle East policy. 

Mr Mnacko, whose attitude seems to be shared by a good 


many other Czech writers, has quarrelled with his government 
because he believes as a matter of principle that it should help 
to protect, not to destroy, small independent countries, what¬ 
ever their racial origins. But he has also made it clear that he 
is deeply concerned lest the government’s anti-Israel propa¬ 
ganda campaign should stir up latent anti-semitism. He 
maintains that the gross anti-Semitic prejudices that led fifteen 
years ago to the death of Rudolph Slansky and other Jewish 
communist leaders still linger on in Czech public life. 

Many people, especially in countries like Poland, Hungary 
and Russia itself, where anti-semitism has deeper roots than 
in Czechoslovakia, will sympathise privately with the fears 
that Mr Mnacko has now expressed. How justified are these 
fears? The evidence is conflicting— perhaps largely because, 
the regimes are themselves divided and confused on this issue. 
On the one hand, the official anti-Israel policy has been con¬ 
sistently presented in impeccable anti-imperialist terms. 
Russia and its allies simply took a stand against Israel’s 
“ aggressive policies,” which were serving the interests of 
“ imperialism ” in the Middle East. They have dissociated 
themselves from the extreme Arab demands for the destruction 
of the state of Israel. They have emphasised that they have 
nothing against the Jewish people, and that to claim there is 
official anti-semitism in eastern Europe is nothing but a 
western slander. 

One hopes it may be, but the record is not entirely clear 
and it Is more tarnished in some countries than in others. 
In Hungary, where there are quite a large number of Jews 
in top posts in the party and government, Mr Kadar and 
other leaders made clear at once that the government’s 
opposition to Israel was no excuse for anti-semitism. In 
Poland Mr Gonuilka, though himself without anti-semitic 
prejudices, publicly attacked Polish Jews for rejoicing over 
Israel’s victory. Although this attack was watered down in 
the official version of the speech, what evidence there is 
suggests that relations between the Polish Jewish community 
and the government are strained. In Czechoslovakia there 
were presumably good grounds for the protest which Mr 
Mnacko has risked his future to make as forcefully as possible; 
one bad sign that lie has noticed is the increasing official 
habit of using the former Jewish names, as well as their 
adopted non-Jewlsh ones, of people who are in trouble in 
one way or another with the authorities. Since Mr Mnacko 
left Czechoslovakia, the mystery surrounding the death in 
Prague of Mr Charles Jordan, vice-president of the leading 
Jewish relief agency, is bound to look like confirmation 
of his allegations. From Russia have come reports that 
the Jewish community fears it may suffer from the reper¬ 
cussions of'the government’s violent anti-Israel propaganda. 
But so far there are no confirmed reports of trouble. 

What the Russians and Poles in particular have done is 
to extend their propaganda attacks on Israel’s policies to 
venomous attacks on Israeli soldiers who have frequently 
been compared in cartoons and in the press with the Nazis. 
Moreover, a violent and sustained anti-Zionist campaign is 
being waged in Russia and throughout eastern Europe. 
Zionism, which marxists have always condemned as a 
bourgeois nationalist ideology, Is now alleged to have gradually 
merged with imperialist ideology and to have become nothing 
more than one of the Americans’ anti-communist weapons. It 
could be easy to muddle up anti-Zionism with anti-semitism. 

Whether this confusion exists to any appreciable extent is 
impossible to say. Nor would it be right to claim that there 
is convincing evidence of any deliberate encouragement of 
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anti-Semitism by the Russian or east European governments. 
But they are skating on thin ice when they run such violent 
anti-Israeli and anti-Zionist propaganda campaigns in order 
to justify their Middle East policy. Anti-semitic prejudices 
are not far below the surface. And it tan be tentatively argued 
that east European governments, for their own purposes, 
yielded to the temptation to encourage in small ways latent 
anti-semitic prejudices Surprised by the unexpectedly strong 


disapproval of their Middle East policies, they may, con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously, have felt that this was one way to 
gain more support for them. It is, after all, something quite 
new for communist governments to have even the slightest 
uneasiness over popular disapproval of their foreign policies. 
The next step is for them to learn to distinguish between the 
reputable and disreputable ways of countering this 
disapproval. 


It's Called Diplomatic Relations 

There is only one real reason why Britain is still turning the other cheek to Chairman Mao 


By collecting an assortment of bloody noses and split heads, 
some of them self-inflicted, the staff of the Chinese legation 
in London took a squalid little publicity trick on Tuesday. 
It was enough for the Peking authorities to haul the British 
charge there on the carpet again and for the Red Guards to 
force Mr Hopson into obeisance by pulling his haii. This is 
the world of thuggery. 

Tlie Foreign Office and Mr tJeorge Brown know this, but 
do not publicly admit it. They do not want to break off 
relations: hence Mr Brown's offer to the Chinese foreign 
minister. Mi Chen Yi, to talk things over. Presumably the* 
Foreign Office is confident that Mr Chen Yi still has some say 
in the conduct of Chinese diplomacy, although one suspects 
it is a slight one. (At any rate, the Chinese charge in London 
refused to accept his own copy of Mr Brown’s message; 
which seems to reduce his diplomatic function in London to 
something below even letterbox status.) The Foreign Office 
thinking is apparently that the Chinese have been trying to 
save face, and now they may be more amenable. Yet the 
man who turns the other cheek may get it slapped, too. 

file Chinese legation staff certainly got what they wanted 
out of Britain on Tuesday. Their photographer was busy 
throughout the brawls: the* film record of the imperialist 
police’s atrocities against the people’s diplomats will have a 
wide circulation throughout Afro-Asia. Those countries whose 
own diplomats have not yet been insulted or beaten up in 
Peking may even believe what they see. The Russians and tin* 
Indians will be among those who will not, for they have had 
their own experiences. But there are many others who still 
find China credible. If the Chinese were to set fire to their 
own legation buildings there would be some who would 
blame Mr Wilson. 


The London police, like the British legation officials in 
Peking, are the victims of China’s inability to do anything 
to recover the situation in Hongkong. If China dare not 
actually invade the colony, or subvert it as it subverted 
Macao, then other paper victories must be contrived, ft may 
even be comforting to many people, whose families are not 
in Peking, that this is so. The men who purport to rule 
China at the moment have been exposed for what they are : 
only half-way mad. Mad enough to wreck their own 
country, but not yet so mad as to go the whole hog outside 
it in Hongkong, let alone in Vietnam or Siberia. It may 
even seem simpler to the great powers to have to deal with 
this sort of China than with a strong, expanding one which 
would have to be stopped militarily or a docile, industrious 
me which would put everyone to the other pain of actually 
having to integrate it in an international system. 

But Mr Hopson and the British hostages in Peking are 


iven more 


« ictims of Britain’s own weakness. They are 
se Hongkong is there. This has to be faced, 
lly maintain legations in other countries for 
: first is to further diplomatic and commercial 
ttJP second is to get information, legitimately or 


illegitimately. On both these counts there is no longer any 
reason for Britain to be represented in Peking. There is 
self-evidently no diplomatic purpose in the current state of 
Chinese attitudes to the outside world ; and the slender com¬ 
mercial purpose, which in past years has been predicated more 
on hope than on performance, can be achieved better now 
through Hongkong or Singapore or other existing contacts. 
There is precious little legitimate information of any value 
that can be gathered in Peking ; and if anyone is still attempt¬ 
ing to run a spy ring from the legation there he ought to 
have his head examined. If any other country had acted 
towaids Britain as China has just done diplomatic relations 
would have been broken off. 

But there is Hongkong. It cannot be protected, except by 
the nuclear deterrent, either British or American. Up to 
now it has been judged impolitic to make this kind of 
protection plain ; and w r ith good reason. Yet Britain is not 
going to give up its rights in Hongkong. Nor is Britain another 
Portugal : it can maintain order in its colony. But where 
does this leave the increasingly demented men who are trying 
to run China t There is no safety-valve for xenophobia 
except'the regular humiliation of such foreign hostages as 
common habit, good intent and, to a degree, official careless¬ 
ness have now left in Peking’s hands. The Chinese probably 
believe they are working to rules. When Britain arrested the 
communist editors irr Hongkong (who actually have mainland 
passports), Peking made it dear it would hang on to the 
Reuters correspondent, ft was a straightforward hostage play. 
But when the communist militants in Hongkong demanded 
more strenuous reprisals for the judicial sentences that Britain 
was passing, or clearly meant to pass, on editors, bomb- 
throwers and other subversionists, Peking had to escalate. 
There was no option. In the Congo there arc always European 
nuns, shopkeepers and commercial travellers to rape, beat up 
or chuck out. In China there are really only diplomats left. 

The British Government could not be criticised if it 
decided now to break off relations and send the Chinese in 
the London legation packing. If it is hesitating it is for 
two reasons. For one thing it cannot be sure that the 
Chinese* would send the British officials and their families 
home too; any exchange is likely to be very laborious indeed 
(see page 791). More important still, even if China did 
let Mr Hopson and his colleagues go, the closing of the safety 
valve might, just possibly, increase the chance of an un- 
calculated direct move against Hongkong. On any sober 
economic calculation China needs Hongkong to go on as it is. 
But Chairman Mao’s China is in a mood to cut ofT its nose 
to spite its face. It is safer to let tego on pulling Mr Hopson’s 
hair. This may be craven. It is alsp, narrowly, realistic. 
Just to have some Chinese remai^ingyjs hostages in London 
is hard on the police. It is also a ||trtiafr guarantee that, what¬ 
ever the indignities Mr Hopson has to bear, there is an 
ultimate, human restraint on what the thugs in Peking can 
risk doing to him and his people. 
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Nasser moves towards the 
middle 


Conic what may in this week's Arab 
summit conference, it will prove whether 
President Nasser can still navigate the 
Arabs, or whether he can only drift upon 
an ungovernable tide. In supporting this 
heads-of-state meeting he has opted for 
realism and moderation. The single 
change in the Arab scene since the war 
w-ith Israel has been Egypt’s decisive swing 
towards keeping the Arabs united irre¬ 
spective of ideologies. lias this swing the 
conviction behind it that will give 
President Nasser the courage to press 
through what he believes in.' 1 Reports 
liom the conference at mid-week made 
it t lear that his own aim is to find some 
political means of redressing the Arabs' 
war losses--- while the going is good. 

But at home and in the Arab world 
generally his margins of support have 
been narrowing. He arrived in Khartoum 
on Tuesday out of a cloud of rumours 
of a near coup d’etat in Cairo involving 
Marshal Amer, Egypt’s ex-chief of stafF 
who was sacked after the June war. T he 
(onference opened haltingly. No Syrian 
delegate took part. Five heads of state 
—those of Syria, Algeria and all the other 
Maghreb countries—-stayed at home. 

These alarms and defections had been 
reckoned on to some extent. There is 
clearly in Cairo a conflict between hawks 
and doves in dealing with Israel, and 
between moderates and revolutionaries in 
inter-Aral) relations. (The latter deplore 
the new tendency towards middle-of-the- 
road Arab nationalism.) But if any army 
officers in fact attempted a coup in 
support of Marshal Amer, it had always 
been half expected and would probably 
have nothing to do with any political 
movement. The marshal is known to be 
much embittered because, by his de¬ 
motion, he has paid a personal price for 
the Arab defeat in June although he was 
over-ruled when he urged, before the 
fighting started, that the Arabs must 
strike Israel first. 

As for Syria’s and Algeria’s aloofness 
from the summit conference, this is offset 
'in Egypt’s eyes by the support of Iraq 
and Sudan. And that goes for as long as 
the entente between moderate progressives 
and monarchies retains some dynamism 
and purpose. If it falters, and the coun¬ 


tries fall apart, Syria and Algeria will try 
to cash in on the breakup ; see the article 
by our Middle East correspondent below. 
It therefore seems urgent for President 
Nasser to translate moderation into some 
definite policy. 'That is the challenge 
he was facing at Khartoum this week. 

The entente appeared to he complete 
when it was reported from Khartoum on 
Thursday that President Nasser and 
King Faisal had confirmed their accept¬ 
ance of the Sudanese plan for a Yemen 
settlement arid a three-nation advisory 
committee had been appointed to super¬ 
vise it. The plan is a variation of the 
Jiddah agreement, with the troops of 
three disinterested countries Sudan, 
Morocco and I rat] — policing the agree¬ 
ment, while the Egyptians withdraw-, 
until an all-Yemeni government is 
formed. Such plans, as has been seen 
in the past, aie slow-moving in execution 
and can easily slip up on the way—eithei 
on Yemeni obstacles, or Egyptian or 
Saudi afterthoughts. Some people still 
believe that Cairo is once more just 
playing for tune by appearing to support 
the project; there are doubts as to 
whether it would be wise to bring back 
to Egypt another unsuccessful army. King 
Eaisal, however, is thought to he worried 
by the Yemen republic’s recent flirtations 
with Russia and may maintain his more 
pliant mood. 

If President Nasser is following Russia’s 
advice he may he only temporarily 
abandoning his revolutionary fervour. 
Russia’s counsel—and President Tito’s — 
is to try to get something near an Arab 
consensus for an internationally backed 
settlement with Israel. After that there 
could open again the vista of promoting 
socialism right through the Middle East 
—which is what the Russians most care 
about. And so probably does President 
Nasser, if the problems of revitalising 
his own country are not overwhelming 
him. 

Many moderate Arab nationalists are 
coming to l>elieve that the United States 
may still be persuaded to bring pressure 
on Israel. The White House is thought 
to be sticky ; but the State Department 
not. This has not escaped President 
Nasser. From the start he has not been 



Moderate Nasser, with Sudan's president 


averse from United Nations safeguards, 
and made no demur about reaching an 
agreement with Israel undei UN auspices 
about not sailing small craft on the Suez 
canal. That peace thoughts have l>een 
in his mind was suggested by President 
Bourguiba’s speech last week in Funis 
about recognising the existence of Israel. 
When Mr Bourguiba senses that the voice 
of reason may be going to emanate from 
Cairo, he likes to steal its thunder—and 
has done so in the past. But if difficult 
things must he said President Nasser is 
much better versed in saying them 
acceptably. And he still has the charisma 
to do so— as Mr Bourguiba has not. 

Egypt’s own vital interest in a settle¬ 
ment is to get the Suez canal opened— 
with honour. But the closure of the canal 
is also its weightiest bargaining weapon, 
if Egyptian jjower.s of persuasion are 
going to be used on the West. King 
Hussein’s problems are more direct. He 
is said to be ready to make a declaration 
of non-belligerence to Israel in exchange 
for the return to Jordan of the West 
Bank and Arab Jerusalem. But he cannot 
go ahead if the weight of the summit 
conference is not behind him. It is not 
enough that Cairo should privately 
encourage him. But if, as reports from 
Khartoum on Thursday suggested, Presi¬ 
dent Nasser is openly supporting him and 
making his own bid to get back Egypt’s 
lost -territory, the two leaders, pushing 
together, might make a powerful im¬ 
pression. 
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Clearly the Khartoum conference" is 
unlikely to countenance direct talks With 
Israel. King Hussein in fact has a strong 
international case for refusing ; he can 
reject talks with a country that lias 
thwarted the United Nations in annexing 
Arab Jerusalem. He has also this week 
won wide sympathy, not least U Thant s 
and Washington’s, for the plight of the 
refugees from occupied Jordan and, in 
consequence, obtained new concessions 
from Israel about their return. Jnter- 
national opinion is probably at the 
moment as kindly as it ever will be 
towards the Arabs* dilemma. The onus 
this week on the heads of g&ic at 
Khartoum was to say yea or nay their 
friends—President Tito, President de 
Gaulle, the Russians—to go ahead with 
a plan, however sketchy, that can he put 
to the United Nations by the opening on 
September 19th of the General Assembly's 
new session. If the moment is lost Presi¬ 
dent Nasser will be caught between the 
devil of Syrian and Algerian intransigence 
and the deep blue sea of helpless and 
hopeless drift. 

Syria 

The fire-breathers 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 

As the Khartoum conference began, the 
Syrians were holding their own summit 
in Damascus. Presided over by President 
Nureddin al-Atassi, delegates from 92 
regional units of the Baath party, civilian 
and military, are discussing and will 
probably endorse the proposals presented 
for dealing with the aftermath of war. 
Their ideas are radically different from 
those put forward at Khartoum. Syria s 
cold-shouldering of the Aiah summit is 
a logical result of the way the Arab 
pendulum is swinging back towards Arab 
reconciliation and a closing of the ranks. 
Like the Algerians and, less openly, the 
Palestine Liberation Organisation, the 
Syrians are angry about the failure of 
the recent Baghdad conference to endorse 
the Iraqi plan for economic reprisals 
against America and Britain. The new 
trends in Egypt have also upset them, 
particularly Mr Husserln Heykal's plea 
to keep the options open with the West 
and President Nasser’s renewed promise 
not to export revolution. Exporting 
revolutionary ideas is supposed to be 
Syria’s purpose in life. 

Damascus papers continue to push the 
idea of economic retaliation but fail to 
explain how this is ta he achieved without 
propitiating reactionary regimes and 
jniting thjMfkrab ranks ; the Syrians do 
lot wfflBMpfty^rab. unity in which their 

with the 

Syriafil If he is prepared to modify his 
intSfiAmericanism in jstjjrn for American 
Israel, the aid Baath accusa¬ 


tion of opportunism will come to the 
surface again. And if the new align¬ 
ment of moderate progressives and 
conservatives is proved bankrupt, as the 
Syrians believe it will be, they will be 
able to say “ we told you so.” But a 
minimum of cordiality may be main¬ 
tained towards Iraq, which Syria has now 
promoted to the select list of “ liberated 
and progressive” states. 

Although no details of King Hussein's 
plan for the reunification of Jordan have 
reached the Arab press, it is known that 
he has one and that his whirlwind tour of 
sympathetic capitals last week v\as to enlist 
support for it. T he Syrians want no part 
in this or in any attempt to divorce the 
present situation from the general Pales¬ 
tine problem. Like the Palestinians, they 
believe that Palestine is the nub of the 
Middle East crisis, and that it is less 
damaging to lose teriitory tlian to get 
tied down by a declaration of non- 
belligerence. Like the Algerians, who on 
Wednesday showed their temper by 
nationalising American oil In ms in their 
country (see page Hi2), they maintain 
that the Arabs have a .simple choice 
between resistance or betraval. 

Almost any proposal for a political 
solution that could eineige from the 
Khartoum conference would depend on 
American backing for its success. The 
Syrians, who are basically opposed to any 
American-sponsored settlement, arc 
probably right to be sceptical about 
President Johnson’s willingness to put 
strong pressure on Israel so near the 
American elections. But while many Arab 
nationalists applaud the correctness of 
the Syrian position, they are puzzled and 
suspicious about Syrian motives. Where 
do the Syrians reallv stand on the 
question of the recognition of Israel ? On 
non-belligerence ? On Yemen ? On 
Glassboro f How do they reconcile their 
call for militance with Russia’s reluctance 
to back the idea of force ? The Syrians 
have been constantly talking about a 
popular war of liberation. But what arc 
they actually doing 

The Arabs would like to believe that 
the Syrians’ readiness to sound militant 
is matched by their willingness to shoulder 
the consequences of war. “ We have 
our heroes,” writes Al Baath , the news¬ 
paper of the Arab resistance inside 
Israeli-occupied territory. “ When will 
they feel that the Arab homeland is pre¬ 
paring to come to their assistance ? ” 
When indeed, Major-General Jedid ? 

South Arabia 


In extremis 


More swiftly than even the gloomiest 
prophets predicted, the South Arabian 
Federation has slithered/ to the point of 
collapse. The rot in the hinterland states 
set in in June when all British forces 
were removed from them and concen¬ 


trated in Aden. The terrorists have since 
had a field day. Many federal chieftains 
have been derided as British stooges, kid¬ 
naped, locked in their houses or mysteri¬ 
ously spirited away. Ten of the 17 
small states in the federation were said 
to l)e under mob control by the time that 
the federal government, in the person of 
Sheikh Babakri, admitted its helplessness 
this week and called on the federal army 
to install a military regime. 

Not, mind you, a regime to uphold just 
the sheikhs and sultans. The sheikh made 
it clear that he accepted the fact of a 
“ people’s rising,” but evidently hoped to 
get in with it. ('There is indeed such 
chaos everywhere that everyone is trying 
to climb on to somebody clse’s band¬ 
wagon.) But no, said the army com¬ 
manders, they were not going to fall for 
that one. So Sheikh Babakri smiled and 
resigned ; and so did a minister who 
backed him. This left only one member 
of the federal government in situ. All the 
rest were either kidnapped, in London 
or talking in Geneva with the United 
Nations mission. The one sane and to 
date fairly stable element on the spot is 
the federal army, which is cannily biding 
its time. 

The National Liberation Front (NLF), - 
the nationalist movement that does not 
take orders from Cairo, claims all these 
popular victories. That may be an 
exaggeration. The front has a curious, 
rather elusive character ; l it appears to be 
built on the cell system, and for lack of 
well established leaders seems confused 
about long-term policy. But it has always 
had the edge on Flosy, the nationalist 
group backed by Cairo, because it has 
the tougher gunmen and contacts in the 
states of the hinterland that Aden- 
nurtuied Flosy has not. The best that 
can be hoped from the NLF’s present 
ascendancy is that it does represent some 
real South Arabian nationalism and even¬ 
tually may reach some agreement with 
the federal army. The latter, though 
vulnerable to inter-tribal disputes (which 
caused a mutiny in June), represents on 
the whole an educated, modern, rather 
nationalist outlook and might in the end 
give some steadiness to the nationalist 
movement as a whole. 

But what becomes of the sheikhs and. 
all those other people who through long! J 
painful years have stood by Brita^: 1 
It, was made clear in London this week 
that Britain is not committed to any 
particular government in an independent 
South Arabia. Indeed, the defence agree¬ 
ment that Mr Brown announced in June 
was not directed to any particular existing 
federal government but to South Arabia 
as a whole. Yet what is South Arabia ? 

A conglomeration of people, some of 
whom live in ecstasy at the prospect of 
Britain’s departure, others in an agony of 
fear. At least, in the frightening shambles 
into which the aq|a js now degenerating, . 
Britain must owe it to those unfortunates 
who have carried the can for Britain to 
save theif lives if possible and offer thern, 
if necessary, the means of flight. 
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Vietnam _ 

The generals at the 
ballot box 


How far Sunday’s presidential election 
in South Vietnam will transform the 
affairs of that benighted country us 
hard to forecast. There is no shortage of 
jaundiced western pundits, including 
many American diplomats, who feel the 
whole exercise has been over-sold, not 
least by President Johnson himself—and 
that by Monday morning the White 
House may be made to look foolish. 

This blase view is not apparently shared 
by the Vietcong, if recent civilian casualty 
figures are any criterion. (Statistics in 
Vietnam are admittedly unreliable ; but 
over longish periods they often reveal 
important trends.) In the four weeks 
ending August 19th—the period when 
electioneering got into full swing—the 
Vietcong killed 851 civilians, wounded 
521 and abducted 630. This marks an 
appreciable stepping-up in the weekly 
bumping-off rate. In the previous six¬ 
teen weeks the total number of civilians 
killed was Q74 the wounded totalled 
over 1,800, and the kidnapped just over 
a thousand. In the first sixteen-week 
period of the year the number of civilians 
killed was 702. Many of the victims in 
recent weeks have been government 
officials, village or hamlet leaders, or 
members of the “ revolutionary develop¬ 
ment ” teams. 

This, some will argue, all goes to show 
what a resilient and inextermiliable enemy 
the Vietcong really is—and what fools 
the Americans are even to try to root 
them out. A moie valid inference is that 
the communists arc now leally worried 
that the elections might, after all, be a 
relative success ; so they are bent on 
intimidating the voters and disrupting the 
electoral arrangements as thoroughly as 
possible. The size of Sunday’s poll will 
indicate to some extent how far they 
have succeeded. 

So much for the hazards of the electors. 
What of the prospects of the candidates ? 
If the military ticket, consisting of 
General Thieu (head of state) and Air 
Vice-Marshal Ky (prime minister) fails 
to win, it will be a major international 
sensation. In a characteristically flam¬ 
boyant pronouncement, Ky recently 
I toasted that Thieu and he would win 
more votes than all the civilian candidates 
put together. "The Americans are not so 
sure ; in a television broadcast on Sunday, 
Mr William Bundy, the assistant secretary 
of state for east Asian and Pacific affairs, 
said he thought there was little likelihood 
of any candidate getting an overall 
majority. 

Basically the Americans are uneasy lest 
the result “ go sour ” on them, either 
way. If their proteges Thieu and Ky get 
^ huge majority, critics will say that the 
election , has been rigged. If Thieu and 
Ky get only a narrow majority, the charge 


will be that they do not really have the 
support of the mass of the people. 

Of the 10 civilian candidates Mr Tran 
Van Huong, the (^-year-old former prime 
minister, is still the front-runner, despite 
his threat earlier this month to withdraw 
because of alleged malpractices by the 
government. Mr Huong has the support 
of a sizeable body of middle-class, intellec¬ 
tual opinion;. This week he repeated his 
allegation that manv people have been 
given two, or more, voting cards, and 
called on the government to make sure 
that these duplicates arc handed in by 
Sunday. The government is said to have 
admitted the possibility that duplicates 
may have been issued as a result of 
“ administrative error ” ; what it is doing 
to rectify the situation is, at the moment, 
obscure. This kind of wrangle may be 
deplorable, hut in the context of Asian 
politics can hardly be regarded as rare. 

'Though Mr Huong has emerged as 
the foremost champion of civilians’ rights, 
his views on the war differ little from 
those of the junta which he detests 
(though, if by any chance he should be 
elected, his diplomatic approach to the 
problem of peace-making might be more 
flexible than that of the soldiers). In a 
long statement this week, he ruled out 
the possibility of direct negotiations with 
the National Liberation Front (the politi¬ 
cal wing of the Vietcong), and said that 
a settlement could be reached only 
through dealing with the Hanoi govern¬ 
ment. (Which is, after all, what Messrs 
Johnson, Rusk, Ky and many other 
alleged hawks have been saying, with 
varying nuances, for quite a long time.) 

Whatever the outcome of Sunday’s 
polling, the event needs to be seen in 
perspective. Many sophisticated observers 
are already debunking the whole exercise 
as an American-engineered charade with 
overtones of farce ; their credibility would 
be greater if they were not the very 
people who would be protesting 
vehemently if the Americans had not 


insisted on elections but had chosen to 
go on supporting a puppet, quasi-dicta- 
torial regime. And any observer who 
expects an election in a backward, war- 
strickcn country like Vietnam to be con¬ 
ducted by some sort of Queensberry rules 
is singularly naive. 

At the elections for the constituent 
assembly last September, more than 70 
per cent of the registered voters turned 
out at the hastily improvised polling 
booths—-in the face of a sustained intimi¬ 
dation campaign by the communists. If 
the total poll on Sunday is appreciably 
higher, this in itself will be a creditable 
performance. On the day when over 70 
per cent of the inhabitants of Vietcong- 
controlled territory freely turn out at the 
polls for an election with any sort of 
choice, U Thant and all the like-minded 
luminaries who imagine that the Vietcong 
is a genuinely popular, democratic move¬ 
ment will find rich and honourable vindi¬ 
cation. 


Hongkong 

The thin anti-red 
line 

FROM OUR HONGKONG CORRESPONDENT 

Grizzled war correspondents in battle 
fatigues soiled with South Vietnam mud, 
-here to sniff the prospects of a Chinese 
border war, agree with rough soldierly 
oaths that little action is in the offing. 
“No Korea here* goddam,” said one 
Da Nang veteran. 

“ The Chinese can take thtt place with 
a phone call.” It was an English officer 
who first coined the. clich^ in 1950, when 
everyone had writteh off ‘Hongkong and 
expected the communists^ tq qiove in with¬ 
out opposition. Th^crtick is as true now 
as it was then. If tfie communist hordes 
want to “liberate” the colony, the 
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approaches lie open to them, rolling from 
the rice paddies and green hills of 
tung into the soft uplands of the fgjhv 
Territories. * 

In the east a well-graded road cur^e.s 
from divided Shataukok village to FaqUrig 
—smack into the golf links and "fthe 
Gurkha camp. In the centre there ijttthe 
easy descent across the , Mankanito jfioad 
bridge where a mob mauled politic a 
couple of weeks ago. And to the west |here 
is the main railway bridge and frontier 
post at Lowu across which truckloads of 
pigs, cattle and vegetables rumbl^^daily 
from Canton. The diesel-train run from 
Lowu to the Star ferries of Kowloon takes 
an hour. Kaitak airport is wide open to 
a para troop drop. 

There are no gun emplacement! along 
the 17-mile border. Most of it +is pro¬ 
tected only by barbed wire whfch any 
Chinese soldier who had read Chairman 
Mao’s thoughts could trample down in 
two minutes flat. When the Japanese came 
across in 1941 they brushed aside stronger 
opposition than the British could muster 
now, which is about 10,000 regulars and 
9,000 police. They did not use paratroops 
but indulged in indiscriminate bombing 
and—with the aid of a fifth column— 
took Kowloon and the island in a fort¬ 
night. 

No one believes that the British army 
units would now mount a dogged retreat 
through the crowded skyscrapers and 
laundry-hung tenements of Kowloon. If 
the Chinese did attack the colony, they 
could also land paratroops on the 
I lappy Valley race course and even in the 
car parks and squares around the com¬ 
munist party command headquarters at 
the Bank of China. The bank now wears 
a nest of barbed wire in its' hair, presum¬ 
ably to deter treacherous helicopter attacks 
by the “ white-skinned fascist pigs.” After 
the colony’s hard experience with paid and 
volunteer Japanese agents in 1941, there 
can be no illusions about the opportunist 
welcome which most Chinese in the teem¬ 
ing slums of Wanchai and North Point 
and the adjacent squatters’ huts would ex¬ 
tend to advancing Chinese troops today. 
Few Chinese in Hongkong are pro-com¬ 
munist ; practically all—by their con¬ 
tinued presence—prefer the colony to the 
mainland. But who would expect the 




people to rally in the streets in support of 
a retreating British force against an over¬ 
whelming Chinese army ? 

The brutally simple fact, of Course, is 
that even with the intervention of the 
American Seventh Fleet there could be 
no purely local defence of the colony. 
American intervention is not expected, 
although the demonstrators and bombers 
have studiously respected the vulnerable 
American consulate. To attempt the im¬ 
possible task of defending the colony, the 
British would have to carry futile bomb¬ 
ing attacks into China. It would be Sing¬ 
apore again, but ten times worse and even 
without those big guns that faced only 
one way. 

The general expectation here is that the 
British authorities, confronted with an 
actual invasion by three or four divisions, 
would not submit the colony to destruction 
but would seek to parley for a peaceful 
withdrawal and for the evacuation of 
those Chinese who wished to live else¬ 
where. But there is no need for the 
Chinese to mount an armed invasion if 
they seriously wish to seize the colony. 
They can simply organise a repetition of 
the mass exodus of 1962 when for a period 
of 25 days the Chinese guards along the 
frontier stood back and allowed some 
70,000 men, women and children to break 
down the barbed wire and flood into the 
New Territories. Another such army with¬ 
out arms, directed and backed by Chinese 
soldiers who resisted their return at the 
border, could occupy the New Territories 
and suffocate Kowloon. 

Yet all the indications are that Chinese 
regular army units along the border are 
under orders to defend rather than menace 
Hongkong and that the harassed Peking 
regime has no wish to embrace the pro¬ 
digious task of seizing and integrating four 
million restive Chinese, the great majority 
of whom prefer capitalist conditions. One 
Shanghai, still anarchic after 17 years of 
liberation, is surely enough. True, it is 
fatuous to assume that sanity and logic 
will necessarily prevail in Peking or to 
ignore the possibility of sallies and sorties 
by rebellious local commanders as power 
drifts from the capital to the provinces. 
But it does appear that those war corres¬ 
pondents who hastened to Hongkong 
should have stayed in'South Vietnam. 


Non-proliferation 

What Tantalus felt 

FROM OUR WASHINGTON *“*™’*~“ 
CORRESPONDENT 

“ An opportunity to make a cardinal con¬ 
tribution to man’s safety and peace,” 
President Johnson called the non-prolifer¬ 
ation treaty on August 24th, when Mr 
Foster and Mr Roshchin submitted their 
agreed draft to the disarmament confer¬ 
ence in Geneva. However, nobody claims 
to be certain that the opportunity is going 
to be grasped. Formidable difficulties are 
still unresolved. 

First come the objections of the Euro¬ 
pean allies, with Germany and Italy 
working closely together. Signor Carra- 
ciolo delivered a nasty blpw on Tuesday 
when he suggested at Geneva that if the 
difficulty of agreeing on a safeguards 
clause (Article 3) held things up it might 
be best to omit the clause altogether. This 
the United States will not do. The strength 
of the German revolt against the treaty 
last winter taught the Administration a 
lesson, and consultation with the Germans 
is much more ample than it was. It is, 
however, rather a one-way process ; Bonn 
has not been saying much in return, an'd 
Herr Kiesinger’s party was uncommuni¬ 
cative on the subject when the German 
chancellor visited Washington in August. 
The Administration realises, however, that 
the German objections do hot end with 
the provisions for inspection. More gener¬ 
ally, the Germans feel that they are being 
asked for concessions to make the Soviet 
Union feel more secure and to facilitate a 
Soviet-American reconciliation, and that 
they ought to get something for it in the 
way of a diminution of Soviet baiting and 
persecution of themselves. But of such a 
diminution there is no sign, and even no 
talk. The Administration still does not ex¬ 
pect Germany to refuse to sign, if the 
difficulties with other countries can be 
got out of the way. What it has to worry 
about is how reluctantly the Germans are 
going to sign, and what the diplomatic 
cost will be in western Europe. 

Of all the problem countries, India is 
the most problematic. When China ex¬ 
ploded its first atomic bomb in October 
1964, President Johnson went on televi¬ 
sion and declared that “ the nations that 
do not seek national nuclear weapons can 
be sure that if they need our strong sup¬ 
port against some threat of nuclear black¬ 
mail, then they will have it.” This was an 
assurance so general as to carry only 
moderate conviction, and since then there 
has been no advance on it: the difficulties 
of being more exa^t have been too great. 
To make things worse, it is appreciated in 
Washington that the disaster that befell 
the Arab armies at Israel’s hands in June, 
while Russia stood by virtually helpless, 
has made an Indian signature harder to 
get. Mr Swaran Singh, the Indian defence 
minister, rubbed the point in when he said 
on August 16th: “ We have come to the 
conclusion that umbrellas don’t help, even 
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m heavy rain.” It is true that the Indians 
would not gain much by developing 
nuclear weapons them&elves: their prin¬ 
cipal centres would still be within range 
of Chinese medium-range missiles, while 
they would need long-range missiles to 
reach the principal Chinese centres. All 
the same, it is going to be hard to induce 
them to sign the pledge. 

Neither the Johnson Administration, 
nor the Indians themselves, now expect 
the Russians to join with the United 
States in a joint guarantee to India. It is 
hoped here, not very confidently, that 
some other way can be found to give the 
Indians the assurance they want. The 
text of the non-proliferation treaty is felt 
not to be the best place to put such guar¬ 
antees. Perhaps the United Nations 
could help by giving form to an assurance, 
the content of which would consist in the 
willingness of the big powers to back it up 
at need. But very little thought has been 
given to the detail of how it might be 
done: there have been no recent talks 
with the Indians and the questions which 
they ask are still, substantially, un¬ 
answered. 


France 

How will the 
general play his 
Polish hand? 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

Wishful thinkers in France and abroad 
who are already burying General de 
Gaulle are being a little previous. General 
de Gaulle will soon be back in the lime¬ 
light. He is unlikely to play a star r 61 e in 
Marshal Tito’s proposals for a Middle East 
settlement, which have been sent to 
Washington as well as Paris. But from 
September 6th to 12 th the French presi¬ 
dent will be touring Poland. There he is 
bound to hit the headlines and get plenty 
of applause. The journey, postponed 
because of the Middle East crisis in June, 
is sure to be a success though the contra¬ 
dictions of gaullist policy—the clash be¬ 
tween its German and east European parts 
—will prevent it from being all plain sail¬ 
ing for the general. His performance 
should throw some light on how he now 
intends to tackle this inner conflict. 

The easy way for General de Gaulle 
to win ovations from Cracow to Danzig 
would be to appeal to the national and 
anti-Russian feelings still strong in 
Poland by speaking about the indepen¬ 
dence of small countries which have 
mighty neighbours, as he did in Canada. 
But this method, if overplayed, would 
spoil his game in Moscow and antagonise 
his Polish hosts. It can therefore be ruled 
out. An even easier way, which would 
satisfy both the Polish government and 
the Polish people, would be to speak of 
the wartime past, with its obvious anti- 
German connotations. Two decades have 


not beqp enough to eradicate the deep 
resentnipnt of the, Poles against the 
Germans or to alleviate their govern¬ 
ment’s fears of German power. 

Yet what would be sweet music in 
Polish ears would sound like pure 
treachery in Bonn. General de Gaulle 
probably does not intend to cause a row : 
Poland’s former German territories have 
not beeii included in his itinerary. Still, 
he will have a difficult part to play. In 
its more flexible policy towards eastern 
Europe the German coalition led by Herr 
Kiesinger Is described by some people 
as following gaullist advice. But not 
in Warsaw, where Mr Gomulka has 
dismissed Bonn’s new policy as the 
continuation of its old one in a more 
dangerous guise. It was he, in fact, 
who organised the counter-offensive 
designed to prop up the Ulbricht 
regime when the Bonn government made 
its first successful opening to the east by 
exchanging ambassadors with Rumania. 
He will not easily accept arguments that 
German policy has really changed. 

Will General de Gaulle cite the French 
example ajid plead with the Poles to 
forget and forgive ? Or will he use his 
Polish platform to appeal to the Germans 
to make concessions ? The balance he 
strikes will be important and it may be 
influenced by the significance that he 
himself attaches to his own age. He may 
conclude that he has enough time to try 
to back his. German and Russian horses 
at the sanife time. Or he may, on the 
other hand, now be in such a hurry that 
he finds he must put all his money on one 
of them. Hi$ Warsaw speech should show 
which way \\t means to play it. 

Rhodesia 

Shoulder to 
shoulder in the 
laager 

FROM OUR SALISBURY CORRESPONDENT 
The invasion of Rhodesia by African 
guerrillas—“freedom fighters” if you live 
north of the Zambezi—has sent the deep 
white south scurrying into laager. The 
guerrillas carry a formidable armoury of 
Russian and Chinese weapons, much 
better than those used by the opposing 
Rhodesian forces. They carry' African 
National Congress party cards. They wear 
khaki bush uniforms. They are the 
advance guard of an army of guerrillas 
which the South African authorities say 
numbers at least 2,000. Based on Tan¬ 
zania and filtering through Zambia, they 
receive their training in Algiers, Cuba, 
Dar-es-Salaam and behind the iron and 
bamboo curtains; So far the threat has 
not reached South Africa itself because 
the Rhodesian security forces have barred 
their way to the south. If they escape 
they are promptly picked up by Sir 
Seretse Khama’s police in Botswana, 
which they have to cross to get to South 
Africa and South West Africa. 


This development has changed the 
whole pattern of the Rhodesian situation 
ovemignt. It has done more to unite the 
whites of the south, and bring Rhodesia 
and South Africa together, than the past 
20 months of sanctions against Rhodesia. 

Sanctions brought cautious South 
African and Portuguese sympathy and 
massive under-the-blanket help in fighting 
them: South Africa and Portugal both 
have a vested interest in showing the world 
that economic sanctions do not work. But 
the joint effort to defeat sanctions did not 
really bring much genuine togetherness. 
The Rhodesians are still a bit sniffy about 
the Portuguese—an attitude which dates 
back, jto the border troubles in, Cecil 
Rhodes's day. The South Africans regard 
the Rhodesians as more British than the 
British. The Rhodesians continue to be 
put out by the refusal of the South 
Africans and the Portuguese to recognise 
their independence officially and publicly. 
Moreover, the Rhodesian businessmen 
know that the South Africans are doing 
very well out of sanctions—“ Dankie 
Rhodesia plus ten per cent,” as the crack 
goes. 

Blood, however, is thicker than sanc¬ 
tions or recognition, and Rhodesian blood 
is now being spilled in order—it is 
assumed—to protect South Africa against 
terrorism. The South African frontier has 
been pushed up to the Zambezi, and 
Rhodesia, South Africa and Portugal are 
now fighting the common enemy, 
African nationalism. 

The Portuguese are doing reasonably 
well against their own terrorists in Angola 
and Mozambique. The Rhodesians have 
been successfully fighting their own 
limited war along the Zambezi valley 
for upwards of three years. It is not at all 
certain, however, that the Rhodesians can 
hold the position against a greatly 
expanded black offensive without active 
South African military help. Nor would 
they be expected to do so. 

The South Africans protest that there 
is no defence pact, and in view of 
Rhodesia’s anomalous position that is 
almost certainly true. But a close working 
defence agreement has been evolved in 
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recent weeks, and it has probably b$en 
extended to Portugal. Some South African 
defence groups, mainly security police'Aid 
air force helicopters, have discreetly com e 
north and are already fighting with'/the 
Rhodesians in the current round-up of 
guerrillas. The next wave of guerrilla 
activity will almost certainly bring troops 
up from Pretoria. Technically South 
Africa could not send troops to Rhbdesia 
without British permission. Has it sent 
first and asked afterwards ? Or has it 
failed to ask at all ? 

Nigeria _ - 

War in slow motion 

FROM OUR LAGOS CORRESPONDENT 

Nigeria’s jet aircraft went into action this 
week for the first time since their arrival 
from Czechoslovakia and Russia. The 
only immediate casualty of their first raid 
into the Mid-West, however, appeared to 
be the already dubious hope for a 
negotiated settlement of the eight-week- 
old civil war. According to the federal 
government, the plane, or planes tore up 
a troop concentration at a major road 
junction north of Benin and damaged 
the airport of the Mid-Western capital. 
Benin radio described the airport assault 
as “abortive” and claimed it had only 
served to amuse several hundied specta¬ 
tors. Neither version of the incident rings 
wholly true hut it provided a succinct 
answer to Biafra’s mounting campaign 
for conversation rather than combat. 

Ever since the Easterners suddenly took 
over the former Mid-Western region in 
a ten-hour coup on August 9th, the federal 
government has abandoned its hope of 
using limitedmilitary pressuie to produce 
political accommodation. Sadly for those 
who wanted a quick end to the conflict it 
had no detailed substitute plan for 
immediate implementation. It still does 
not appear to have a blueprint for 
military success but its id hoc responses 
spell out a pattern in which there is no 
room for mediation or bilateral negotia¬ 
tions. 

Swiftly—by Nigerian standards—re¬ 
inforcing his troops along the southern 
border between the West and Mid-West, 
General Gowon managed to contain 
another daring push by the Biafrans to 
sweep into Ibadan or Lagos as they had 
swooped into Benin. Concentrating more 
troops—officers are feiv but recruits keep 
coming—on the MId-West’s northern 
frontier, he also prepared to move in 
along the reasonably good roads there 
towards Benin and. the main east-west 
road. Federal patrol!? have in fact moved 
into the Mid-West all of 32 miles to the 
town of Auchi, wjiich they claim to 
control. But the Nigerian army, operating 
under either p^kiclkl or logistic restraint, 
does dispatch. It pauses 

frtauq|t!y*e^^HE)lidate its positions," 
seems to be occupy- 
Kjptf fully Nsukka , area, where 

mafrans have actually regained some 
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ground in recent days. In the Mid-West 
the lively fear that the local populations 
will rise up in the wake of the federal 
advance, to avenge real or in&gined 
wrongs on their Ibo neighbours, ttiay be 
slowing down the government * troops 
almost as much as their undoubted com¬ 
mand and communications diflicujties.. 

Not even the jet aircraft impact much 
sense of speed to the slow-motioit picture 
observers have formed of the wati Their 
introduction into the battle conies roughly 
three weeks after the first of them arrived 
and before the majority of them !re fully 
assembled and equipped. The argument 
heard in Lagos and London that the jets 
will give the federal government such 
overwhelming military and psychological 
advantage that the war will draw to a 
swift conclusion has yet to lie demon¬ 
strated by using the planes either in 
support of advancing ground forces or in 
the bombing of strategic targets in the 
east. 

Until the potential of the jets is shown 
—or shown up—federal officials reveal no 
disposition to consider peace oh anything 
but their own terms. They are confident 
that they can keep the civil war off the 
public agenda of the coming Kinshasa 
meeting of the Organisation of African 
Unity; and if they cannot do that they do 
not propose to be influenced by inter¬ 
national resolutions anyway. Colonel 
Ojukwu’s detailed exposition , of a pro¬ 
posed common services organisation for 
the fragments of Nigeria is, they say, 
premature. It inay be of greater interest 
when, and if, the fighting stops. But for 
the moment federal officials are less 
interested in stopping than in winning. 

Russia 

Daughter of a 
demi-god 

The memoirs of Svetlana Alliluyeva will 
begin to be serialised in a number of 
western papers and magazines, including 
The Observer in Britain, towards the end 
of September. They will 1 W an invaluable 
insider’s view of the tyrant who ruled 
Russia for more than a quarter of a 
century with powers unprecedented in 
modern times, But "Twenty Letters to 
a Friend,” as the memoirs are called, may 
also tell the story of the disenchantment 
of at least part of a Russian generation. 
Stalin’s daughter is not typical of all her 
generation. At the age of six she saw 
her mother driven to guicide by her 
father; she was brought up with this 
father and saw him idolised as a demi-god 
(and as far as one knojws did not dis¬ 
sociate herself at the time from this cult) ; 
and in the end she saw this idol over¬ 
thrown and reviled. After living through 
this unique experience can she really 
speak for anyone except herself ? 

In one sense Svetlana Alliluyeva has 
now broken completely With Her past and 
with her family. Last 'week she praised 
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American society not only for its freedom 
of speech and expression but also for its 
“ freedom of enterprise.” If this was really 
a considered phrase she has thus broken 
not only with the system her father 
evolved, and to which he gave his name, 
but also with the ideals in which her 
mother believed. Sergei Alliluyed was an 
old Bolshevik and his daughter Nadezhda, 
Stalin’s wife and Svetlana’s mother, was 
brought up as a communist. In seeking 
family roots for her present religious 
feelings, Stalin’s daughter is obliged to go 
back to her grandmothers. 

Mrs Alliluyeva’s rejection of her father 
has great symbolic significance. Yet she 
does not conceal her affection for her 
father ; she even seems to try to white¬ 
wash him. Beria is “ cunning ” and 
“ evil,” while Stalin appears almost as 
Beria’s victim : “ Some part of the party 
supported him [Stalin] an<J brought him 
up and made him what he later became.” 
This is, to put it mildly, special pleading. 
Beria, the policeman, was merely an 
agent. His predecessor as head of the 
secret police, Nikolai Yezhov, committed 
even worse crimes and inspired a greater 
fear. But both were carrying out Stalin’s 
orders. As to Stalin having been 
“brought up” by a section of the party, it 
would be more accurate to say that Stalin, 
as general secretary of the party, put his 
henchmen in various key positions so that 
he could win the battle over his opponents 
and eliminate them. 

Bulgaria 

Drinka Rodopa 
pinta 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPEAN 
CORRESPONDENT 

One day in the early 1960s an energetic 
government trade official called Kosta 
Jankov thought up the idea of rationalis¬ 
ing the whole Bulgarian meat and dairy 
products industry into a vast “ vertical ” 
organisation which would control every¬ 
thing from the import of breeding stock 
and fodder to the packaging, marketing 
and export of the final products. The result 
was Rodopa, probably the most powerful 
single enterprise in Bulgaria. It has a 
payroll of 60,000 employees and controls 
15 of its own collective farms and several 
hundred associated collectives as well as 
private plots; at any one time it has an 
“ establishment ” of more than 300,000 
animals. Comrade Jankov, incidentally, 
was later considered too energetic and was 
side-tracked to a quiet post advising the 
Ethiopians on similar matters. 

Rodopa (like the smaller Bulgarplod, 
which controls the production and 
marketing of fruit and vegetables) is 
regarded very much as a pilot scheme. It 
enjoys a certain freedom from some of 
the restrictions normally placed on 
Bulgarian enterpAses. It is allowed to 
create its own investment fund, largely 
out of its convertible currency earnings. 
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Japan 

Co-prosperity corps 


Its production turnover for 1966 was 
slightly over $1.2 billion, 15 per cent of 
which went to hard-currency export 
markets ; this was a tidy sum of con¬ 
vertible currency with which to finance 
purchases of breeding stock from Den¬ 
mark, Holland and Britain, as well as 
fodder and plant equipment. 

Officials boast that by cutting out the 
middlemen (that is, the trading organisa¬ 
tions) with which foreign firms used to 
deal, they have simplified business and 
boosted the export of live animals and 
meat products by 250 per cent in four 
years. This, they say, has allowed them 
to give active support to the development 
of the industry in the private sector. 
Farmers enjoy special bonuses in the 
shape of cheap fodder and breeding stock. 

Price levels are fixed on the home 
market by Rodopa and for exports by 
prevailing world levels. Although there 
is not yet even the beginning of a free 
market in Bulgaria, the trust’s directors 
claim that, through rationalisation, their 
production costs are falling steadily, that 
quality is being improved, and that with 
bigger investment in technical develop¬ 
ment they will be able to lower prices on 
the domestic market when Bulgaria’s price 
icform is introduced next year. Since 
Rodopa was formed, it is claimed that the 
domestic consumption of meat and dairy' 
products has risen by 30 per cent. 

Operating from its modern seven-storey 
headquarters in the middle of old Sofia, 
Rodopa also controls its own packing 
factories, slaughter -houses, processing 
plants and, through a Swiss-based sub¬ 
sidiary, Trans-Rodopa, a fleet of ships 
covering Mediterranean and Middle East 
ports from the Black Sea. With the 
purchase of the latest plant equipment 
from Sweden, Holland, west Germany 
and France, and a thorough-going face¬ 
lifting of its obsolescent canning and 
labelling processes, Rodopa is gradually 
moving into an era, as one director put it, 

“ of lighter tins, brighter labels and milk 
in hygienic cartons.” With a wide range 
of canned meat products, the trust’s 
directors have their eyes firmly on the 
lucrative American market. American 
experts have recently inspected Rodopa’s 
plants, which are now being reorganised 
to conform to the strict American hygiene 
regulations, but the organisation is still 
hampered by Bulgaria’s lack of most¬ 
favoured-nation status. 

With its teams of interpreters in five 
languages (in addition to Bulgarian) and 
a reception room constantly filled with 
harassed foreign buyers,* Rodopa appears 
to be one of tne few Bulgarian production 
and trading enterprises which is not 
primarily oriented towards trade with the 
Soviet Union, and one of the few where 
the so-called “ new system ”—more dis¬ 
cussed than implemented—can be seen to 
be working. Its success will largely deter¬ 
mine how much freedom pf action is 
granted to Bulgarian industry as a whole 
when the 44 new system M is made fully 
sperktldnaf 


FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 

After a cautious and neryous beginning, 
Japan’s version of the peace corps is 
getting into its stride. A total of 151 
Japanese youngsters, including 39 girls, 
are teaching basic skills in seven countries: 
Tanzania, Kenya, India, Laos, Cambodia, 
Malaysia and the Philippines. The budget 
for the Japan Overseas Co-operation 
Volunteers—the use of the American 
phrase “ peace corps ” is frowned upon— 
is £400,000 this year. Plans to double 
the budget in the 1968 fiscal year indicate 
that the Japanese are now convinced that 
their earlier fears for the programme 
were groundless. 

When the volunteer corps was formed 
in 1965, four years after President 
Kennedy sent out the first peace corps 
volunteers, Japanese newspapers expressed 
concern lest their project should be 
identified with the American programme 
and lie criticised accordingly. And, sure 
enough, teams from the Japanese foreign 
ministry making preliminary soundings 
were accused by Sukarno’s Indonesia of 
being a tool of Washington. But the 
Japanese were even more afraid of 
lingering resentments from the second 
world war. A typical case was a young 
Japanese ceramics expert stationed in the 
Philippines. He reported considerable 
local hostility at first, but after he had 
helped stait a local pottery industry 
people gradually came round. “ I was 
born after the war and had nothing to 
do with it,” he told the Filipinos. 

To distinguish themselves from the 
Americans, the Japanese emphasise tech¬ 
nical co-operation. They send mainly 
skilled and .veini-skilled volunteers rather 
than inexperienced language instructors 
and school teachers. The volunteers’ 
assignments tend to mirror Japanese 


economic interests in the host countries : 
rice cultivation, fisheries, agricultural 
machinery and automotive, radio and 
civil engineering. In a few cases the 
volunteers teach only the Japanese 
language. 

So far the foreign ministry has 
received ' 15,000 applications for the 
programme and 2,000 candidates have 
completed their screening and are avail¬ 
able for assignment. This is not many, 
considering the Japanese wanderlust. But 
the qualifications are stiff, including ds a 
minimum a junior college education. And 
in Japan, where it is traditional to move 
straight from college to a company and 
stay there for life, it is a very great 
sacrifice for a youngster to interrupt hi» 
career for two years (the average 
volunteer term) while in his early twenties. 
He may never catch up. 

The average age of the Japanese 
volunteers is 25.6 years and 80 per cent 
of them are university graduates. The 
others come from technical or agricultural 
colleges. T hey are expected to have four 
years of practical experience and arc 
given three months of intensive training 
including language lessons. While over¬ 
seas, the volunteers draw £54 a month 
and an additional £15 a month is banked 
for them in Japan. 

T he Japanese government says that it 
is satisfied with the incident-free record 
of the corps. It is receiving more and 
more requests from emerging countries, 
mostly in Asia and Africa but also in 
Latin America, particularly for agricul¬ 
tural expert*, potters, land surveyors and 
fishermen. T his year, Japan will increase 
its volunteer corps to 361 and within 18 
months it expects to have at least 420 in 
more than 14 host countries. 
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American Survey 


Bombing under pressure 

Washington, DC 


No member of Congress knows better how 
to keep a curb on his tongue than does 
Senator John Stennis of Mississippi. This 
respected, judicious, discreet man is chair¬ 
man of the Preparedness Subcommittee of 
the Armed Services Committee of the 
Senate. In that capacity he hears much 
testimony from the services and from 
defence officials, often in closed session ; 
when the military men differ from each 
other or fiom the Administration, he is 
adept at keeping reporters off the scent. 
This week he made a resounding excep¬ 
tion, observing, and then reiterating, that 
t lie re was “ a clear and direct conflict ” 
between the testimony of the Secretary of 
Defence, Mr McNamara, and that of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff «^bout what America’s 
bombing policy in North Vietnam ought 
to be. Senator Stennis is for more bomb¬ 
ing and so are the military experts. Mr 
McNamara is not and went before the 
committee on August 25th to explain whv 
in a long, closely argued statement which 
was released to the press. Presumably the 
Senator was angered by the fact that Mr 
McNamara defended the remaining 
restrictions on the choice of bombing tar¬ 
gets in public, while the service officers 
had to state their case, against the restric¬ 
tions, in closed session. 



Senator 


Mr McNamara defended the use of air 
power to make it more difficult and more 
costly for Hanoi to supply and reinforce 
its troops in South Vietnam. But he 
refused to endorse a policy of trying to 
paralyse North Vietnam by bombing and 
mining its ports. This, Mr McNamara 
argued, would be fruitless. North Viet¬ 
nam, he said, had a great variety of routes 
for its trade and most of its imports of 
military equipment came in not by sea 
but by rail or road, from China. Plainly 
North Vietnam would not be strangled 
by wrecking the ports. Mr McNamara 
put the movement of military supplies 
(other thaft food) from North to South 
Vietnam at less than a hundred 
tons a day, a trickle which the com¬ 
munists would have no difficulty in keep¬ 
ing up. Mr McNamara then digressed to 
explain that the destruction by bombing 
of the Noith Vietnamese oil installations 
at Haiphong and elsewhere had not made 
the country go short of oil; the adaptable 
North Vietnamese simply brought in their 
oil in drums at night, by lighters and 
barges, from off* the shore. 

Mr McNamara’s point was that if their 
other dock'' were wrecked the North 
Vietnamese could do the same for dry 
cargo. However, by making the point he 



Secretary 


was not only opposing an Extension of the 
bombing policy, but finding fault with the 
policy as it now stands. He concluded that 
a “ less selective ” bombing campaign 
would not be worth the international risks 
which he saw in it, that the war could 
only be won in the south ; and that anv 
alternative, such as trying to break the 
will of Hanoi by assaults from the air, was 
“ completely illusory.” 

This running dispute is now more com¬ 
pletely out in the open than it has ever 
been, at least since General Curtis LeMay 
retired from the Air Force. Neither Mr 
McNamara nor the military leaders are 
talking about an all-out air attack 
on the population of North Vietnam. 
Where they differ is in their concern or 
unconcern for the international reper¬ 
cussions of bombing the ports and in their 
faith (or the lack of it) in the usefulness 
of burdening the North Vietnamese econ¬ 
omy with yet more repair work, and yet 
more costly transport expedients, as a 
means of shortening the war. 

Mr McNamara may seem to have won 
a round in the argument, but he may lose 
the decision yet. On April 3rd, it is being 
recalled, he publicly rejected the argu¬ 
ments of Senator Stennis and Senator 
Symington for bombing the Mig fighter 
bases in North Vietnam ; but two of the 
bases were in fact bombed for the first 
time three weeks later, on April 24th. This 
time his statement probably reflects the 
intensity of the military pressure on him 
and on President Johnson for a licence to 
bomb more widely. Given the growing 
scale and heavy cost of the war and its still 
unsatisfactory course, no remission of the 
pressure looks likely and it has become 
almost a routine for the President, every 
now and then, to give a little ground to it. 


Prod from the cities 


Washington, DC 

With summer heat brooding over the 
city ghettoes, the legislative process in 
Washington has jain frozen in the grip 
of political winter. The country has not 
made up its mind what caused the urban 
riots, both parties in Congress are split 
over what ought to be done for the future 
and the Administration hangs back, 
reluctant to propose measures that will 
come to nothing. The prevailing indeci¬ 
sion takes an almost theological form, 
some blaming the riots on a conspiracy 
by professional agitators egged on by the 
communists, while others contend that 
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the seeds of conspiracy would not matter 
were it not for the fertile ground of hard¬ 
ship and injustice on which they ifall. 

An event like the rioting in New Haven 
last week is particularly discouraging for 
the social reformers, because New Haven, 
like Detroit, has an imaginative city 
administration and a reputation for 
progress. The President’s Commission on 
Civil Disorders, set up after the Newark 
and Detroit riots in July, seerns to be 
confining itself to the immediate causes 
of the outbreaks, perhaps so as to put up a 
defence against the conspiracy theory 
that Congress, by giving its attention first 
to the anti-riot Bill which treats the 
whole matter as a police problem, has 
seemed to prefer. None of this is favour¬ 
able to ambitious social remedies. 

A push is needed from somewhere if 
anything is to he got moving. Roughly 
in this spirit, the Urban Coalition held 
its “ emergency convocation ” in Wash¬ 
ington on August 25th. The attempt to 
marshal a coalition of urban interests to 
promote remedies for the social or racial 
troubles of the cities began last January 
and got a sharp new impetus from the 
summer’s riots. The Coalition was able to 
collect a formidable body of Mayors, city 
managers, industrialists, bankers, trade 
union leaders, civil rights spokesmen and 
churchmen fof its big meeting and the col¬ 
lective weight of the participants was 
unquestionable. 

The only puzzle was to know whether 
this “ emergency convocation ” was 
primarily a lobbying effort to shift the 
government off dead centre or an enter¬ 
prise aimed at getting action by the 
participants themselves'. It had both 
characters. Mayor Lindsay of New York, 
who made the keynote speech, suggested 
ways in which the city governments, the 
trade unions and business leaders them¬ 
selves could act; he alsb urged on the 
Administration and on Congress measures 
which could only come from them. The 
statement of principles which was 
adopted imposed obligations on the busi¬ 
ness men and trade unionists who sub¬ 
scribed to it to work at removing the job 
discrimination that still flourishes against 
racial minorities, and to make an effort to 
provide training and decent jobs for 
the unemployed in the ghettoes. It urged 
Congress to move without delay to 
finance the languishing urban improve¬ 
ment programmes and the Administration 
to launch new measures starting with an 
emergency work programme to provide a 
million extra jobs. 

The White House seems to have given 
no Encouragement to this meeting. And 
President Johnson is not reported' to have 
expressed any pleasure that it went (as 
it did) vdytpfThe President does not want 
to be {ngMftr and he does not believe, 
either,J®gpta present Congress is willing 
tojIia^Hfclded by him. Nor did the 
led by Mr Cavanagh, the 
|||||^P6f Detroit* which went to lunch 
fSHX few* 'cong&ssional leaders at the 
ItJMitol, fiifcj any encouragement there. 

President Johnson has made it clear 
f that he does not intend to seek anything 


more ambitious this year than fair treat¬ 
ment from Congress for the pleasures 
dealing with urban problems, poverty and 
Negro rights that are before it already. 
A proposed emergency job scheme is being 
actively opposed by the Administration 
and will probably he killed ; it is a smaller 
version of the job programme proposed 
by the Urban Coalition. 

A ray of light for Mr Johnson came 
this week from the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, which was benevolent in 
voting funds for two urban programmes, 
the model cities scheme (on \yhich the 
House of Representatives imposed savage 
cuts) and the rent supplements scheme 
(for which the House refused to provide 
a penny). Now both schemes will he given 
enough money to get off the ground. But 
the results cannot be spectacular because 
the programmes themselves are modest. In 
the meantime, the President is reported to 
have ordered studies of possible urban 
policies to he recommended to Congress 
next year. But the real function of these 
studies may be to provide an urban pro¬ 
gramme for the Democratic platform— 
the party statement of aims — in the 
election campaign of 1968. 


Headaches 

exchanged 

New York 

That a surge in trading should force the 
New York Stock Exchange to go on 
short hours in Mr Keith Funston’s last 
month as president is almost suspiciously 
symbolic. This year’s average daily turn¬ 
over of 10 million shares, a third greater 
than in 1966 and more than double 1929, 
demonstrates that in sixteen years Mr 
Funston has, if anything, over-achieved 
his goal of selling America on the delights 
of investing. But the exchange’s decision 
to close for nine days in August at 2 p.m. 
rather than 3.30, to avoid being swamped, 
demonstrated equally clearly that Mr 
Funston had put off for' too long the 
job of modernising the exchange so that 
it could perform effectively in today’s 
markets. That job will now fall to Mr 
Robert Haack, who succeeds Mr Funston 
on September 10th—and it will not be 
easy. At least Mr Haack will not have to 
preside over the flight of the exchange 
from New York. Its threat to move has 
paid off; the city tax on stock transfers 
is to go up by only 25 per cent instead of 
50 per cent. Nevertheless a new home will 
have to be found, but in the city, not 
outside it, for the exchange is bursting 
out of its present quarters. 

Right away Mr Haack is likely to be 
faced with the problem of how to enable 
the brokerage firms whifch are members 
of the NYSE to move file mountain of 
paperwork which was accumulated by the 
succession of heavy tracing days earlier 
this year. During the period of earfier 
closing the pile of p&per was lowered but 
not eliminated. Now trading has sub¬ 
sided^ to about 7 million thanes a day but 
it usually picks up again after Labour 
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Day (next Monday). This year the in¬ 
crease could he formidable. 

Mr Haack may also have to do some¬ 
thing to dampen a speculative attitude 
which is reminding some Wall Streeters 
of 1929—a task which Mr Funston has 
not exactly panted to perform. So far the 
Big Board has escaped the scandals 
rocking the American Stock Exchange. 
Recently two men pleaded guilty to 
charges of rigging the price of one Amex 
share ; sixteen people were indicted on a 
similar charge last week ; alleged manipu¬ 
lation of other issues is under investiga¬ 
tion and scandal has shown signs of 
spreading to other exchanges. But even 
on the Big Board, though prices have been 
dropping, trading is being ballooned 
by mutual funds, the American equi¬ 
valent of unit trusts, and other 
“ institutions,” which are forsaking their 
function as long-term investors for in- 
and-out deals which yield quick profits, 
and by wealthy individuals who are doing 
a record amount of speculating on 
margin. The total of loans outstanding 
for this purpose ($5.6 billion) and the 
number of borrowers on margin (770,000) 
both hit new highs in July. 

Over the longer term, Mr Haack will 
inherit many problems that festered 
under Mr Funston; on all of these he 
will be caught between an old guard of 
members who resist change more or less 
on principle (not always unworthy prin¬ 
ciple) and an impatient Securities and 
Exchange Commission. It is pushing for 
the introduction of automatic processing, 
starting with odd lot trades of less than 
100 shares. But the NYSE has moved 
slowly since this would eliminate many of 
the employees whom the odd lot dealers 
keep on the trading floor. 

The problem of where brokers are.to 
get the capital tp expand, their office 
$taff and computer networks can no 
longer be postponed. A few, including 
the largest, want to do this by selling 
shares in their business to the public, but 
many pther members resist the alteration 
in the exchanged constitution which 
would be necessary—some because they 
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do not want to let a big group of “ out¬ 
sider! ’* into. the. tight exchange com¬ 
munity, some because they fear a break¬ 
down of the exchange’s supervision of 
member firms, leading possibly to a take¬ 
over of some of them by criminal organi¬ 
sations (the Amex scandal makes this 
fear seem less fanciful than it once did). 
The alternative, advocated by Mr Funs- 
ton, is a general increase in commission 
rates but the SEC will not allow this; it 
considers commissions to be too high now. 

Institutional investors agree. They now 
account for about a third of the trading 
on the NYSE but they are unhappy for 
several reasons. Their big deals often jam 
the exchange’s machinery; some have 
taken to arranging off-the-floor trades 
in NYSE stocks with brokers who are 
not members of the exchange. Some have 
also been trading more on the regional 
exchanges, to take advantage of what 
amounts to commission-splitting arrange¬ 
ments that are banned on the Big Board. 
The institutions and the SEC are press¬ 


ing the NYSE hard to institute discounts 
for volume on big trades. But a majority 
of the exchange’s members will not sup¬ 
port such discounts unless these are com¬ 
bined with the general increase in 
commisapns that the SEC opposes. 

On all these issues the SEC is becoming 
increasingly impatient with what it con¬ 
siders foot-dragging by the NYSE. It has 
hinted that it may ban the M givc-up,” a 
method of splitting commissions by which 
mutual funds get around the rule against 
volume discounts; banning give-ups 
would redouble the pressure on the 
NYSE to institute these discounts. Last 
year the SEC flatly ordered the Big 
Board to let members in some cases trade 
listed shades off the floor with brokers 
who are ’ not members of the NYSE, 
something which the exchange had for¬ 
bidden almost with horror. 

Mr Haack, who at fifty years of age has 
spent all his adult life in the securities 
business, will bring to these problems a 


greater grasp of the technicalities of run¬ 
ning an efficient markettfran Mr Fufis- 
ton, a former college president, has 
achieved even now. As president of the 
National Association of Securities 
Dealers, a group of over-the-counter 
brokers, Mr Haack got along well with 
the SEC—too well to please some of the 
exchange members who fear that he will 
meekly do whatever the agency Wants. 

But Mr Haack comes to the NYSE 
without the personal prestige that is so 
helpful in pushing through controversial 
reforms; he is almost unknown outside 
Wall Street and little known even bn it. 
He was by no means the first choice ; 
he was selected only after a com¬ 
mittee had interviewed dozens of candi¬ 
dates and almost despaired of finding 
anyone. Mr Haack can hardly be com¬ 
forted by the knowledge that the NYSE’s 
favourite, Mr Donald Cook, failed to 
get the job because he demanded greater 
authority to make changes than the 
members of the NYSE would give him.. 


" Work- in " in 
Washington 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

While San Francisco coped with the 
“ hippie ” invasion the capital faced its 
own summer wave of youth. About 8,500 
university and graduate students have 
moved into government and congressional 
offices for three months to sec from the 
inside how they work. There has been 
summer employment in Washington since 
anyone can remember, but President Ken¬ 
nedy gave it glamour when he invited all 
summer employees to meet him on the 
White House lawn in 1961 and addressed 
them as government “ interns.” His aim 
then was to attract bright young people 
into the government service. Now the 
scheme helps to counteract the hostility 
which so many college students feel to¬ 
wards the Johnson Administration. 

The bulk of the students are recruited 
through a standard Civil Service clerical 
examination and are paid at civil service 
rates. But there is no single inclusive 
scheme; most government agencies and 
nearly all congressional offices have pro¬ 
grammes of their own. Although many in¬ 
terns are merely replacing office workers 
who are on holiday, large numbers do get 
responsible jobs. 

In the Justice Department, a crew of 
about seventy law students works on the 
preparation of antitrust, criminal and 
other cases. Several summer law clerks are 
sorting through a backlog of applications 
by conscientious objectors. Hundreds of 
interns are learning their way through the 
maze of corridors at the Pentagon ; stu¬ 
dents of mathematics and physical science 
work on production and design units 
while the social science and business spe¬ 
cialists learn about financial management 
and personnel administration. The White 
House social secretary’s office boasts an 
intern as does the White House museum ; 
both political party headquarters have 
their summer help already working on 
plans for the 1968 election campaign. 


Perhaps the best organised programme 
is at the State Department which has 96 
graduates on Washington duty and 17 
serving in overseas posts. Exceptionally 
well qualified (all have passed the written 
examination for the foreign service officers' 
corps), they may serve as men Fridays to 
new or returning ambassadors, or they may 
do research into questions like the extent 
of America’s commitments in the Middle 
East. These interns have had talks with 
the Secretary of State, Mr Dean Rusk, 
Mr Douglass Cater from the White House 
and the American Ambassador recently 
withdrawn from Syria, among others. They 
also sit in on all conferences connected 
with current business. 

The ultimate in status (according to the 
students themselves) seems to be a job in 
a congressional office on Capitol Hill. 
These students get their positions through 
individual push or political pull or through 
one of the programmes sponsored by the 
political science departments of numerous 
universities. Whether they are paid, and 
how much, is decided by the member of 
Congress who takes them in. For every 
intern who is permitted to gather material 
for the draft of a new law, a score spend 
hours cranking the addressograph machines 
or typing letters to constituents. 

Seminars proliferate endlessly on Capitol 
Hill. The Senate has its intern organisa¬ 
tion (as does the House of Representa¬ 
tives) which sponsors a famous name every 
lunch hour. The university groups 
arrange their own seminars, dewing on 
well-known old students, and the Demo¬ 
cratic National Committee sponsors three 
breakfasts a week, with guests from the 
Cabinet and the White House. No one 
ever seems to refuse the interns. Those on 
Capitol Hill (and to a lesser extent their 
peers in the bureaucracy) also get an in¬ 
troduction to the social realities of the poli¬ 
tical capital, at huge parties in the court¬ 
yard of the Old Senate Office Building and 
smaller ones in the Georgetown houses 
rented by groups of summer workers. All 
Senate interns from Massachusetts and 
New York are invited to a swimming party 
at Senator Robert Kennedy’s pool at the 
summer’s end. The climax usually comes 


when the President receives all the interns. 
But this year some of them have been 
protesting against his Vietnam policy and 
so the invitation may not come. 

How much good do interns—and staff 
—feel the summer does them, apart from 
the social life? Many complain of tedious 
jobs; others leave discouraged by political 
red tape, bureaucratic delays and congres¬ 
sional somnolence'. Still, most students feci 
that they understand the mechanics of the 
bureaucracy and Congress far better than 
when they came and large numbers do 
return to Washington to work. 

As for the regular staff men, while many 
welcome “ fresh faces and suggestions,” 
most agree that summer employment is 
“ a chore.” Interns must be trained and 
crammed into already crowded offices. The 
undefined status of interns—especially on 
Capitol Hill where they do not come 
under Civil Service regulations—can load 
to friction, as can the time spent on extra¬ 
curricular activities. But in general, com¬ 
ment is favourable. 
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Harnessing worries End of a Nazi < 


It has been an uneasy summer for the 
American motor industry. While sales of 
new cars dragged badly in mid-August, 
the manufacturers have alternated 
between worrying about the threat of 
a strike by the United Automobile 
Workers this autumn and the govern¬ 
ment’s insistence that a host of new safety 
devices be incorporated in cars produced 
after the end of the year. 

The stage seems set for a strike. The 
trade union’s executive board is rejecting 
the offers made by the Big Three (the Ford 
Motor Company, the Chrysler Corpora¬ 
tion and the General Motors Corporation); 
with wage increases and fringe benefits 
taken together, these mounted to some¬ 
thing like an annual rise of 4 per cent in 
each of the next three years. Mr Walter 
Reuther, president of the UAW, will soon 
reveal which company he has singled 
out as target for the strike ; this tradi¬ 
tional tactic would be especially painful 
to the victim this year when the manu¬ 
facturers are hoping to recoup some of 
last year’s losses. Strike or not, bargaining 
seems sure to continue down to the dead¬ 
line of midnight next Wednesday. 

As for the safety devices, the industry 
seems to have won a slight reprieve. The 
National Highway Safety Bureau has an¬ 
nounced that it will not now require extra 
protection for knees and legs or changes 
in door handles and knobs by January 
1 st. Moreover, the bureau is to study 
the possibility that shoulder-strap safety 
belts can cause injuries to the neck and 
shoulder and that they can even cause 
a fatal knocking of skulls between pas- 
sangers in front and back seats when 
a crash occurs. This could mean that 
the government will ultimately abandon 
its insistence on the compulsory shoulder 
belts which Mr Ralph Nader, the leader 
of the American crusade for safer driving, 
has called the only truly significant 
advance in safety included in the twenty 
new requirements issued earlier this year. 
Already Ford and GM have seized the 
opportunity to announce that the shoulder 
belts will not be appearing in those of 
their 1968 cars that come off the pro¬ 
duction line before January. The new 
models, now being unveiled, have, how¬ 
ever, revealed some voluntary safety 
innovations such as collapsible front ends 
and synthetic rubber bumpers. 

The makers of tyres have also liad 
their ups and downs over safety. The 
new revised standards for tyres call for 
the incorporation of tiny stripes that 
become visible as the rubber begins to 
wear thin, tyre rims that permit a safe 
stop from a speed of 60 miles an hour 
if there is a blow-out and better labelling 
the tyre’s pressure requirements. 
BBptdr Nelson of Wisconsin is trying to 
dose a loophole in last year’s law so that 
the ta&kers of tyrei, like those of motor 
jars, will have to let their customers know 
<vhen defects are discovered in their 
pipducts. 



Everything about George Lincoln Rock¬ 
well was unsatisfactory, except his 
appearance. The child of a broken 
marriage, with two broken marriages him¬ 
self, a failure as an artist and as a maga¬ 
zine publisher, he found comfort in Mein 
Kampf and organised a Nazi party of 
his own in 1958, complete with jack 
boots and swastikas. Recently its name 
was changed to the National Socialist 
White People’s Party, to cash in on what 
its leader believed to be the growing 
racism in America ; the new cry was 
“ White Power.” There are branches in 
Chicago, Los Angeles and Dallas but less 
than a hundred active members. 

Even so and even though he collected 
only a few votes when he ran for 
Governor of Virginia, Rockwell planned 
to be elected President of the United 
States in 1972 ; after that he proposed to 
send all Negroes back to Africa and to 
sterilise or gas all Jews. Meanwhile he 
contented himself with organising violent 
counter-protests against civil rights 
marches and against other liberal demon¬ 
strations. But it does not seem to have 
been one of the “ race mixers and 
niggers ” or of the 14 communist New Deal 
gang ” who shot Mr Rockwell dead last 
week as he came out of a laundromat. 
Mr John Patler, who has been arrested, 
is a disgruntled lieutenant, expelled by 
Mr Rockwell last spring for stirring up 
dissension within the party. 

The final failure of this ignominious 
life, but also the most publicised, was 
the undignified scene outside a national 
cemetery in Virginia on Tuesday. 
Rockwell had served in the Navy in two 
wars, ending as a Commander, and had 
been discharged honourably. Thus he had 
the right to be buried with full military 
honours—but not with full Nazi honours, 
as his followers insisted he must be. For 
this reason they found the graveyard 
barred by a general, a platoon of military 
police and three helicopters. After six 
hours of trying to force the hearse through 
and the arrest of several members of the 
party, the Nazis withdrew back to their 
headquarters in Arlington, where the 
ashes of their cremated leader are now 
being kept in an urn. 


Failing newspapers 

The two newspapers in Tucson, Arizona, 
which have appealed to Congress to save 
them from the federal antitrust authorities 
have succeeded in one thing. They have 
provided a rare glimpse into the 
economics of the newspaper industry and 
a chance for its critics to be heard. The 
Antitrust Subcommittee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee has listened for a 
month to the arguments for and against 
a Bill which would allow a “ failing news¬ 
paper ” (defined with somewhat suspicious 
looseness) to merge with another in the 
same community or for the two to com¬ 
bine all their business operations—adver¬ 
tising, circulation, finance. The Tucson 
papers have had such an arrangement 
since 1940 ; when one, the Citizen, bought 
the other, the Star , in 1965, the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice moved in, arguing that 
not only the sale but also the joint 
management was illegal. 

There are twenty-one other cities in 
which newspapers enjoy such. joint 
managements, so that it is not surprising 
that Senator Hayden, of Arizona, the 
chief sponsor of the Bill, has been joined 
by fourteen other Senators. The argu¬ 
ment for the Bill is that unless there is 
some exemption from the antitrust Acts 
for newspapers, there will soon be even 
fewer cities with two independent editorial 
voices ; rising costs of prodnetion and the 
movement of population to the suburbs 
have already reduced the number of cities 
with truly competing newspapers from 
117 in 1947 to only 42 today. The recent 
deaths of New York’s World Journal 
Tribune and of the Boston Traveler 
underline the argument. The Thomson 
newspaper group, which last week added 
Brush-Moore Newspapers, Inc. to the 
daily American newspapers which it owns, 
bringing the total to 35, says frankly that 
it steers clear of the difficult metropolitan 
areas. Yet Mr Samuel Newhouse, the 
wizard who runs 21 newspapers with a 
far larger total circulation, recently 
bought the Cleveland Plain Dealer and is 
fighting for a share of the Denver Post — 
both in large cities. 

With the exception of the New York 
Times , most of the critics of the “ failing 
newspapers ” Bill fear that, if consolida¬ 
tion is made easier, the newspapers which 
fail will be their own ; they are the 
owners of small independent newspapers 
in the cities or in the suburbs and are 
supported in their criticism by the trade 
unions. One of the chief complaints is 
that joint ownership or a merger of 
business operation* enables cheap com¬ 
bination rates to be offered to advertisers, 
driving independents to the wall. Such 
witnesses have offered a good deal of 
testimony about restrictive business prac¬ 
tices which make it hard to start a new 
newspapers and which suggest that the 
recent interest of the Department Of 
Justice in the industry may be warranted. 
The hearings have now been recessed. 
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With club and camera in 
darkest Portland Place 


Chairman Mao had fewer pikemen when 
his London embassy staff started their 
extraordinary rough house with British 
police in Portland Place this week 
than he would have had any time until 
eighteen months ago. His diplomats are 
down to half-strength because of recalls 
to Peking for cultural revolutionary re¬ 
education (the second-ranking diplomat 
in London has already come back from 
such a course). His exchange students have 
all gone home for the same reason. Busi¬ 
ness and academic delegations have 
stopped coming. But still, the official 
Chinese in London outnumber British 
diplomats in Peking 48 to 29. 

The principle of reciprocity has never 
altogether applied to Sino-British ex¬ 
changes. No British students were ever 
accepted by Peking although 80 Chinese 
came here over a period of three years. 
And where an agreement has been reci¬ 
procal, the British have never held it to a 
head count. 

The main reason for the difference in 
diplomatic numbers is the Chinese system 
for classifying their officials. According to 
the diplomatic list, there are 20 members 


of the Chinese legation in London. But 
only six of them are diplomats and two 
of them diplomats’ wives. The rest are 
the chauffeurs, cooks and bottle-washers 
whom the Chinese always import from 
home ; the British, wisely, hire Chinese 
cooks in Peking. The other 28 Chinese 
officials include the 20 members of the 
commercial office in Gloucester Gate who 
were burning up their papers last week, 
plus five employees of the New China 
News Agency and three top executives of 
the Bank of China. 

The New China News Agency men are 
listed as journalists although only two of 
them are writers. As such they come under 
the jurisdiction of the Home Office rather 
than the Foreign Office. But last week 
when an order was served on them to re¬ 
port to the police twice daily in retaliation 
for the house arrest of the Reuters man 
in Peking, they claimed to be Chinese offi¬ 
cials and therefore immune to civil action. 
The British Government has not pushed 
its case against the journalists because it 
has had more important things to do, and 
also for fear of jeopardising future nego¬ 
tiations to free Mr Antony Grey. 


In fact, none of the Chinese officials 
inside or outside Portland Place, except 
for the acting head of mission, Mr Shcn 
Ping, is legally exempt from British civil 
procedure. The Chinese never signed the 
Vienna convention which provides, for 
reciprocal diplomatic immunity. But in 
practice this immunity has always been 
granted. The Red Guards’ treatment of 
the British in Peking hardly falls under 
due diplomatic process, but the British 
are not yet ready to fight fire with 
fire. 

The free-for-all around the Chinese 
mission this week at least gave the Chi¬ 
nese “diplomats” something to pass the 
time. Before they were called upon to take 
up axes for Chairman Mao, their lot was 
an exceedingly dull one. They did almost 
no socialising with British people or other 
diplomats ; and apart from registering 
occasional protests, their dealings with the 
Foreign Office were sparse. So they con¬ 
centrated their efforts on spreading the 
good word from the little red book—to 
try to offset pro-Soviet sentiments among 
British left-wing sympathisers and to con¬ 
tain pro-Nationalist feelings among the 
local Chinese community. 

Their major accomplishment among the 
first group was the formation two years 
ago of an organisation called the Society 
for Anglo-Chinese Understanding. It 
brought together the pro-Peking detectors 
from the British communist party and a 
number of public figures who were willing 
to go on record that China was a good 
thing. Revelations about SACU’s sources 
of funds combined with the bad press of 
the cultural revolution hit this organisa¬ 
tion hard. In the last year its membership 
and attendance 'at meetings have fallen off 
sharply. The secretary of SACU recently 
resigned, reportedly because he felt a 
firmer pro-Mao line was needed. The only 
English figure of any political note to agree 
with him is Mr Reg Birch of the Amal¬ 
gamated Engineering Union. He is less 
notable since he took that line. 

The Chinese mission had gx^ater suc¬ 
cess in its proselytising efforts among the 
Chinese in Britain. There are about 5,000 
Chinese of various and uncertain pass¬ 
port status in the Ix>ndon area, and per¬ 
haps twice that many in the country. 
There are, of course, waiters from Hong 
Kong in every town in Britain. Chinese 
diplomats supply clubs and restaurants 
with films that appeal to nationalistic 
pride, such as a series on China’s nuclear 
tests. Many young overseas Chinese, who 
often have an identity problem, seem to 
have been impressed* Tney may soon be 
the only ones. 
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Mental health tribunals 

Suitable cases for treatment 


Every week, on an average, about twenty 
appeals against loss of liberty are made 
to tribunals in England and Wales, and 
nothing is heard about them. The 
tribunals are those appointed under the 
Mental Health Act of 1959 ; their func¬ 
tion is to hear appeals from patients 
detained in hospital as suitable cases for 
treatment or made subject to the guar¬ 
dianship of the local authority. 

At the end of 1966 there were about 
13,000 patients detained for treatment out 
of a total of nearly 191,000 patients in all 
hospitals for the mentally ill and the sub¬ 
normal. With about 1,000 tc 1,100 
appeals determined in a year, this means 
that only about one in twelve of those 
who are being treated in hospital unwill¬ 
ingly try to get their discharge through 
a tribunal. It is perhaps a little strange 
that more patients do not exercise their 
right to appeal. They are, after all, 
notified of their right as soon as an order 
for treatment is made. But if they miss 
their chance the first time, they can appeal 
each time the order is renewed 

Mental health review tribunals have 
been set up in each of the fifteen hospital 
regions of England and Wales They are 
drawn from panels appointed by the Lord 
Chancellor, to whom they are responsible, 
and consist of a legally qualified presi¬ 
dent, a psychiatrist and a suitably experi¬ 
enced layman. The proceedings normally 
take place at the patient’s hospital, and the 
hearing usually takes about an hour, in¬ 
cluding the tribunal’s deliberation. 
But not many patients succeed in their 
appeals. In 1965 half the appeals heard 
came from the mentally ill, and about 
one in eight were dischaiged. Of the 
remainder, one in ten of the 157 severely 
subnormal, one in six of the 218 sub¬ 
normal and one in seven 6f the 95 psycho¬ 
paths appealed successfully. This national 
average does, however, conceal some wide 
variations between the i*egions. Thus, for 
mental illness, in the south-western and 
Newcastle regions the tribunals’ discharge 
rate was lower than one in twenty, and 
in the Sheffield region hone out of thirty 
appeals was successful; but in East 
Anglia seven out of twelve appellants 
were discharged. 

Whether variations of this sort are 
meaningful or not is Unknown. They may 
reflect differing attitudes on the part of 
hospital doctors towards the use of com¬ 
pulsion or differing attitudes on the part 
of tribunals to what they consider ade¬ 
quate grounds for it. Could not selected 
decisions be published to provide a sort 
of case law as*iHldfre for, say, industrial 
Injury appear National Council for 

Civil Lib #^4 r traild like to see more 
urilfortrutMWW^^he tribunals'—at least 
m their jfrocSedirigs, so that patients or 
|ieir* representatives would be better 
prepared to present their case. As it is, 


except when a hearing is, at the patient’s 
request, a “ formal ” one, which means 
that everybody concerned must be there 
all the time and can be cross-examined 
in each other’s presence, the proceedings 
are very much what the president makes 
them. At both formal ana informal hear¬ 
ings the tribunal has before it A written 
statement by the hospital authority on 
the reasons for detaining a patient 
against his wishes, including a report by 
the “responsible medical officer” on his 
mental condition. This statement has to 
be shown to the patient in full unless the 
tribunal decides that any part which the 
doctor wants to be withheld from him 
need not be disclosed. 

Procedure is only one point which the 
civil liberties council has taken up. An¬ 
other is the question of representatives to 
help patients to state then case. The 
Council on Tribunals has suggested a pilot 
scheme, under which a panel of people 
would act as representatives when called 
upon ; but it has not yet been adopted. 

Other people, besides the patient, are 
affected by a tribunal’s decision. A doc¬ 
tor does not lightly sign an authority for 
treatment, so in a sense lus professional 
judgment is questioned when a tribunal 
discharges a patient he thinks should lie 
detained. Probably few psvchuitrists are 
worried about this. What concerns a 
doctor more is Ins future professional 
relations with a patient, especially if lie 
is cross-examined in the patient’s pres¬ 
ence about the reasons for detaining him. 
Yet if the patient is sent ;iway while the 
psychiatrist and the ti lhunal hainmei 
things out, can the patient be sure tiiat 
justice has been done ? 

On the other hand, a tribunal can also 
be regarded as a second and weightier 
opinion when a doctor hesitates to dis¬ 
charge a patient because of what he may 
do outside hospital. A subnormal patient 
can never recover in the sense that a men- 

Mental disorder is classified in the Mental 
Health Act as ( 1 ) mental illness; (2) 
severe subnormality, which includes low 
intelligence and inability to lead an inde¬ 
pendent life or guard oneself against 
exploitation; ( 3 ) subnormality, a less 
serious state, but one that requires treat¬ 
ment or care or training; ( 4 ) psycho¬ 
pathic disorder, a persistent disorder of 
the mind, which results in abnormally 
aggressive or irresponsible conduct and 
requires or is susceptible to treatment. 

A person can be detained for treatment 
on the grounds that he comes within one 
at least of these categories and that his 
detention is necessary in his own interests 
or for the protection of others. Exception : 
anyone in categories 3 and 4 cannot have 
a treatment order made against him un¬ 
less he is under 21, and it lapses when he 
is 25 , unless he is dangerous. Exception to 
exception : these age limits do not apply to 
hospital orders made b& the courts. 


tally ill person recovers. But he may 
become stable enough in hofpital for a 
doctor to be willing to discharge him 
were it not for fear of, say, sexual offen¬ 
ces. In such a case a tribunal that gives a 
patient freedom is taking the responsi¬ 
bility for society’s interests on its own 
shoulders. 

Dangerous patients are probably in one 
of the three special hospitals—Broad¬ 
moor for the mentally ill and Rampton 
and Moss Side for the subnormal. Most 
patients in these hospitals, but not all, 
are now sent there by the courts on a 
hospital order after being found guilty 
of an offence, or transferred from prison. 
But they do not necessarily lose their 
right of appeal to a tribunal. In fact, the 
reason why the North-west Metropolitan, 
Sheffield and Liverpool regions have 
more appeals than the average is that 
they contain these three hospitals. In 
1965, the first of these regi&ns had twice 
the national average of appeals from the 
mentally ill, and the other two had re¬ 
spectively 175 and 116 from the two 
categories of subnormal and from 
psychopaths combined, against an 
average of 31. Appeals from Rampton 
are said to be increasing faster than its 
hard-pressed doctors would like. The 
patients have not much hope of dis¬ 
charge ; hut their relatives can take the 
opportunity of appearing and so get a 
visit at the taxpayer’s expense. 

No right of appeal 

The only patients who temporarily lose 
their right of appeal are those for whom 
a court has added a restiiction order to 
the order committing them to hospital : 
an order restricting discharge indefinitely 
or for a term, t hese patients can be dis¬ 
charged only by the Home Secretary : he 
can iefer a case to a tribunal for advice, 
and after a year he must refer it if the 
patient asks him to, but lie is not obliged 
to take the advice offered. Last year 282 
of these references were considered; 
about fio per cent of them were of 
patients in Broadmoor and about a hun¬ 
dred were of those in Rampton and Moss 
Side. The tribunals rarely recommend a 
discharge in these cases; how often the 
Home Secretary rejects their advice when 
they do is not made public. Why not ? 

'Hie Medical Research Council is now 
sponsoring a study of the workings of 
tribunals that should throw light on their 
defects. At present all that can he said 
is that they are an enormous improve¬ 
ment on the previous procedure, and 
cheap—they cost about £37,000 a year. 
But one can ask for much more inform¬ 
ation to be published about them and 
about what happens to patients whom 
they discharge. Also, the tribunals ate 
established only in England and Wales. 
Scottish patients apply to the Mental 
Welfare Commission in Edinburgh, which 
up to the end of 1965 had heard 494 
appeals and rejected all but one; they can 
also try the sheriff’s court, but nothing is 
knowri about these appeals. Here is one 
social measure at least in which England 
is showing Scotland the way. 
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PROGRESS TO UNHAPPINESS? 

The Cost of Economic Growth 
By E. J. Mishan. 

Staples Press . 211 pages. 36s. 

Dr Mishan is known to economists as the 
author of a series of papers in the learned 
journals on sonic of the nicer aspects of 
theoretical welfare economics. In this hook 
he turns to a much wider audience, assert¬ 
ing with passion and fluency that “ the 
continued pursuit of economic growth by 
western societies is more likely on bal¬ 
ance to reduce rather than to increase 
social welfare.” 

This runs dead against today’s ortho¬ 
doxy, so Dr Mishan has to devote the 
first third of his book to showing that 
Britain really is free to choose. A con¬ 
tinued striving for growth, he argues, is 
not necessary in order to get rid of hard 
core poverty or to get out of perpetual 
obsession with the balance of payments. 
These problems could be solved without 
growth, the latter, for example, by flexible 
exchange rates. 

The next part of the book is largely 
taken up with external diseconomies. Dr 
Mishan takes the view that the misalloca- 
cation of resources that results from failure 
to deal with the external impact of various 
activities upon amenity is a major failure 
of our present economic system. His bete 
noire is the motor car, whose invention 
he regards as a major misfortune for man¬ 
kind. This view is expressed most strongly 
in his brilliant parable of man’s right to 
carry firearms, which is one of the most 
powerful pieces of satire to appear since 
Swift. But even those who do not accept 
his estimate of the motor car may be 
persuaded of the general ideas that citi¬ 
zens should have legally recognised amen¬ 
ity rights and that more of our resources 
should be devoted to improving our en¬ 
vironment. 

Much of the analysis in this section 
is accepted economic theory, the novelty 
lying in the breadth and force of its 
application. But in chapter eight Dr 
Mishan briefly develops the notion of sep¬ 
arate facilities as a means of extending 
the range of choice open to people. His 
didactic example is the beach where trans¬ 
istors are allowed in one part and 
forbidden in another, instead of being uni¬ 
formly limited in some general compro¬ 
mise. The theoretical construction is 
original and the question of how widely 
such an institution could be used in prac¬ 
tice was well worth raising. 

General assertions about the need for 
disturbers of amenity to have to compen¬ 


sate those whom they disturb if they are 
to continue their activities unaltered are 
easy to accept. The trouble lies in the 
practical details, which Dr Mishan rather 
grandly ignores in the flow of his rhetoric. 
It would have been helpful rather than 
obsessively scholarly had he directed his 
attention to some of the recent work on, 
for example, the economics of water pol¬ 
lution. When there is a will there is not 
always a way that is both administratively 
simple and technically feasible. 

So far the argument lies within the eco¬ 
nomist’s accepted framework, where the 
problem is that of satisfying given wants. 
In the third part of the book, Dr Mishan 
bursts outside this framework and asserts 
that economic growth creates wants as 
much as or more than it meets them, that 
it frustrates real satisfactions and creates 
meretricious ones. It is a tremendous 
tirade, ranging widely from the quality of 
family life to the evils of tourism. Hardly 
anyone will agree with all of it, but hardly 
anyone will be unaffected by its emotional 
force and deny that these are real and 
growing defects in western society. 

It is easy to say, as have some readers 
of the book, that it reflects Dr Mishan's 
personal idiosyncrasies and a middle-class 
intellectual's scale of values. The reader 
may well think that pleasure drivers do 
like having a car, despite traffic jams, 
noise and fumes, and that the mobility 
and independence which it confers are 
very real gains. Arguments like this are 
bound to be provoked by such a personal 
book that refutes such deeply held convic¬ 
tions and expresses them passionately and 
sometimes poetically. The temptation is to 
use these particular arguments as an ex¬ 
cuse for rejecting the whole book. It is 
more difficult and much more rewarding 
to face up to the challenge to current 
orthodoxy that it offers. 

JELLIED TATTLE 

1913 : The Defiant Swan Song 

By Virginia Cowles. 

Wcidenfeld and Nicolson. 264 pages, in¬ 
cluding illustrations. 63s. 

To some extent this is a non-book about 
a non-year. Except in the Balkans, it was 
one of those years when things did not 
quite come off. The world was poised, 
but no one was certain for what. Miss 


Cowles gives a lightning sketch, fully Uligh 
trated by contemporary photographs, df 
what was happening, during that year in 
the main capitals: London, Berlin, St 
Petersburg, Vienna, Rome, Raris and 
New York. One cannot say that she has 
done it more than moderately well. The 
contents are rather like the book, itself.: 
it is forcefully but not very attractively 
designed ; is badly proof-read ; and. hats 
plenty of well-produced illustrations, com¬ 
ing a bit loose at the seam?* and an en¬ 
chanting cover to which the eye comes 
back . again and again, with a lovely 
fashion-plate iron) Die Elegante Welt . 

The book is concerned with externals, 
and one cannot complain about that. But 
it is rather too much an account of life 
seen from the point of view of the reader 
of the Taller : gossip comes first, and 
gossip about royalty before all. After gps- 
sip and high society come the drama and 
somewhat pre-digested politics. There is 
no mention at all of the poor or of any 
economic question. The contemporary 
photographs are plentiful, always inform¬ 
ative, but a mixed lot. Rather too many 
are purely documentary, and pretty dull. 
What one wants in a book like this is the 
slightly haunting photograph that sends 
the mind back by suggestion rather than 
statement ; and indeed there are many 
such. The Czarina, exquisitely beautiful 
and dressed just right for a shooting 
party ; children and their nannies dressed 
all in white on a hot day in Hyde Park ; 
two Prussian officers looking like carica¬ 
tures of themselves, riding on splendid 
horses into an Alsatian village. The choice 
of the year carries with it one disadvan¬ 
tage : the fashions were really pretty ugly. 

This is more a gossip column in the 
past tense than a book ; but Miss Cowles 
is a skilful writer, and this is one recipe 
for pleasant and easy reading. There are 
no particular morals to be drawn, except 
one: that in 1913 more than most times 
it was very pleasant to have a lot of 
money. After royalty, expenditure is Miss 
Cowle’s main theme : it is the world of 
Veblen that she illustrates. 



Gladys Cooper—one of swans 
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The Wreck of the Torrey Canyon ; J 
By Crispin Gill ct al. 

David and Charles, distributed by Ward 
Lock. 128 pages, illustrated. 21s. 

As long as ships put to sea, some Wilt end 
up wrecks. It was always so and it always 
will be, but since that week in March when 
the combined efforts of four Dutch sal¬ 
vage tugs failed to pull the tanker 
Torrey Canyon off Pollard Rock, biggest 
of the Seven Stones that break above low 
water mid-way between Land’s End and 
the Scilly Isles, the possibility has existed 
that a single wreck may in future inflict 
upwards of £10 million of damage Phis 
is the figure that the three authors put 
on the loss of the Torrey Canyon and the 
crude oil it carried (£6| million) plus the 
cost to the British and French govern¬ 
ments of dispersing the oil and cleaning 
the beaches. It does not include the cost 
to Cornwall and Brittany of lost tourists 
and poisoned fish. 

Only 60 tankers the size of the Torrey 
Canyon are in service now, but many 
and bigger ones are on order \ they will 
come, as the Torrey Canyon did, into 
crowded coastal waters and there may 
find, as with ultra-modem equipment 
they navigate a' narrow channel, a fishing 
boat in their path. Captain Rugiati was 
a highly experienced seaman . he would 
never have got such a plum command 
if he were not. In racing as he did to 
catch the Milford Haven tide, all his 
calculations were correct save one: he 
bad not allowed for the possibility of a 
fishing boat straddling the course he must 
steer to swing 1,000 feet of tanker clear 
of the Seven Stones. He still almost made 
it ; there was less than the width of the 
tanker between him and safety. But those 
last yards were decisive. The Torrey 
Canyon ran aground with a rock driven 
up amidships so that when the tugs tried 
to pull it off they tore the ship in half. 

Two of the three authors of this book 
are assistant editor and ncjws editor respec¬ 
tively of the Western Morning News; 
Tony Soper is a naturalist. They saw 
the wreck through on tfe spot, and there 
is more to be learnt in Ifieir account than 
the Government’s whity! paper ever told. 
They pass no judgmer^ and they point 
no finger, but once onelaccepts that Cap¬ 
tain Rugiati’s error of "Judgment may not 
have been the kind a civil servant would 
make, but was the sort the confident cap¬ 
tain of a bold, fast and very expensive 
ship on single-voyage Charter would, then 
neither the British nor French authorities 
come out of the subsequent emergency 
very well, with the honourable exception 
of Vice-Admiral Sirfitzroy Talbot, who 
wai commander in cHief at Plymouth and 
sent hi$ shins out Co deal with the oil 
pouring; fro® T the tanks (19 out of 23 
were holed when the tanker ran aground) 
the mtepntht he hall news of the wrCck. 
*«No one else, ljferoat and salvage crews 
Hart, was so promptly or so quickly alert 
B^tjie danger, antrit is abundantly clear 


in the wisdom of hindsight that the 
Government should have stepped in 
sooner than it did to burn the oil that 
was still in the Torrey Canyon while it 
could still be burnt. Sir Soll\ Zucker- 
man’s committee of scientific talent 
proved a feeble reed ; at the end of the 
emergency, the oil was still being dis¬ 
persed by the same methods as had 
been used from the outset, chum after 
drum of corrosive paint stripper that has 
left a legacy of poison worse even than 
that of the stinking oil. Perhaps you need 
to have seen oil “ like soft chocolate which 
could he picked up in slabs and squeezed 
through the fingers,” so acrid and foul¬ 
smelling that it made men vomit and their 
throats ache while they gashed their 
hands and broke their ankles on the oil- 
coated rocks, to realise that it would 
have been almost impossible to counsel 
not using it. But what steps are being 
taken to see we are better piepared next 
time ? Make no mistake, there will he 
a next time. A Greek tanker owners 
reply to much the same question was 
“build swimming pools.” Cwiical ? Read 
this book and ponder. 


METONYMY 

The Origin of English Surnames 

By P. H. Reancy. 

Routledge and Kvgan Paul. 434 pages. 
50s. 

Some time ago Mr Rcane> wrote an ex¬ 
cellent book on “ The Origin of English 
Place Names”; this is its companion 
volume, half as long again, on surnames, 
of which he has already compiled a dic¬ 
tionary. He confines himself pretty strictly 
to England, and old England at that, ex¬ 
cept for a short excursus on Welsh names. 
He says nothing except incidentally about 
the later immigrations such as those of the 
Huguenots and Jews ; and nothing at all 
about lowland Scotland, though the 
names overlap. It is a long, very thorough 
and fascinating book ; one to browse on 
rather than to read straight through, and 
to refer to thereafter. 

Few of us have any dear idea when 
surnames came in ; and the reason is that 
the evidence is still insufficient to tell. 
Very few were in use before the Con¬ 
quest ; a few were brought over from Nor¬ 
mandy. From then onv\ards, for about 
three hundred years, they became com¬ 
moner and commoner ; first as a purely 
personal and by no means unique speci¬ 
fication of a man who had an all too 
common name (cf. Jones the Post), very 
likely imposed in the first instance by 
lawyers and tax-collectors ; and only 
gradually becoming inherited, unique and 
normally immutable (three different con¬ 
cepts). The practice spread from town to 
country, from higher 1 6 lower classes, and 
from south to north. 

We can be thankful that the early for¬ 
mative periqd was one in which there 
were a lot of Christian names that gave 
rise to oatronvmics fthat soon chanced. 


and fashion abolished all Gut a few) ; also 
that the had a hahit o£. nick¬ 

names and no ca^t 4 ron system of patrony¬ 
mics like the Welsh and tne Anglo-Sawrtsv 
Inherited surnames thus gh bade lo.pfece- 
names, personal -narhes and occupations, 
doubled ih the usual fnglish style by 
drawing both on French and on English, 
not always obviously : for example, Hig¬ 
gins is Norman in origin, and Wiggin 
Breton. Lady Clara Vere de Vere to note. 

MUCH GOVERNED CITY 

Canterbury under the Angevin Kings 

By William Urry. 

The Athlonc Press. 330 pages and maps. 

5 ff™- 

Dr Urry’s book adds to the studies of 
individual towns which historians can use 
in an attempt to reach a balanced picture 
of English society from the Conquest 
onwards. (Others arc J. Hill’s “ Medieval 
Lincoln ” and G. Williams's recent 
“ Medieval London from Commune to 
Capital”.) Just over half the woik is 
devoted to an annotated publication of 
the earliest rentals of the Cathedral priory, 
and to a series of charters concerning 
urban property in Canterbury from the. 
end of the eleventh century until 1220. 
This means that it will surely have greater 
appeal for the “ professional ” historian 
than for the general reader, unless he has 
a working knowledge of medieval Latin ; 
although any Canterbury inhabitant 
might enjoy using the admirable maps 
(20 of them in a separate folder) and 
tracing the “modern ground-plan” hack 
“ into the twelfth century.” 

Altogether it would he a pity if this 
hook were neglected outside the ranks of 
medievalists since, for anyone interested 
in the English urban past, it contains a 
mass of information about this borough 
dominated by the Archbishop and monks 
of the priory, who came to hold nearly 
half of the town’s property and whose 
servants even occasionally controlled its 
internal government (Janies, the Arch¬ 
bishop’s porter, was mayor and alderman). 
The drama of the “ murder in the 
Cathedral ” has brought medieval Canter¬ 
bury into the consciousness even of the 
non-specialist, and it is fascinating to 
find what the economic consequences of 
Becket’s “ martyrdom ” were for the 
monks. Dr Urry shows that, although in 
exceptional years the pilgrims’ offerings 
did provide the monks with a large 
income, by the 1230s the rents from house 
property in Canterbury alone — not 
counting unpaid arrears—exceeded their 
income from the shrine. 

Another interesting point made by Dr 
Urry is how widely distributed was the 
investment in urban property in the 
twelfth century. ‘The king, the sheriffs of 
Kent (including the Cornhill family who 
were members of Henry II’s “ civil 
service ”), the knightly classes, drew rents 
from urban property ; while, among the 
monks’ tenants, craftsmen. monev-Iendina 
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Jews and the monastic servants all rubbed 
shoulders. However, at every level the 
intervention of the central government is 
to be found : Henry II ruthlessly fined 
the Canterbury moneyers, and reduced 
more than one to total ruin ; he also 
ensured that the monks got back property 
lost in the anarchy, and later made 
compensation for Becket’s murder with 
rents paid to the leper-hospital—a rent 
still being paid by the civic administration 
to a hospital today ; Richard I sold the 
office of alderman. The examples could 
be multiplied endlessly, and confirm the 
views of historians working on a larger 
canvas that even in the twelfth century 
England was a “ much - governed ” 
country. 

WEST AFRICAN CONFLICTS 

Africa in Social Change: Changing 
Traditional Societies in the Modern World 

By P. C. Lloyd. 

Penguin. (African Library.) 362 pages. 
7s. 6d. 

The Penguin African Library, even if it 
has been deceitful about the title, has 
published one of its most useful contri¬ 
butions yet in “Africa in Social Change.’* 
The title is deceptive, because the 
geographical area covered by the book is 
West Africa, and as the author himself 
says : “ From Dakar to Lake Chad the 
range in types of social system, dress, diet 
and language, far exceeds that to be found 
between Ireland and the Urals.” And 
even within that area mi lost of the detail 
comes from Nigeria ; although this is 
excusable as the population of Nigeria, 
55.6 million, is half as large again as the 
combined total of the other 14 West 
African countries. 

Looking for the key to the secrets of 
social change in Africa is a fair enough 
exercise for anybody nowadays : finding 
the key is another matter. Mr Lloyd as a 
sociologist has more hope of success than 
many others. He is not a committed 
party, although he allows passages when 
he interjects what direction he thinks 
progress ought to take, as opposed to 
commenting on what form it probably will 
take. To do otherwise would probably 
have made a very dull treatise. As it is, 
the interaction of the traditional and the 
new values has been well explored and 
the sinews of the developing body politic 
exposed. 

Naturally, in a book about African 
politics, the postscripts have to be care¬ 
fully studied. In fact the coup in Sierra 
Leone in April just beat the publishers’ 
deadline, while the intricacies of the 
Nigerian situation have not yet produced 
an event that looks like a last chapter 
for anybody’s book. But all this is cared 
for within a general summary of conflicts 
at large in West African society. If this 
condensation is not enough, then the 
reader can draw his own conclusions with 
the help of the ready-reckoner appendix, 
which covers each country from Dakar 
to Lake Chad." 


PHILOSOPHER-HISTORIAN 

The Era of Tyrannies: Essays on 
Socialism and War 

By £lie Halevy. Translated by R. K. 
Webb. 

Allen Lane The Penguin Press. 271 pages. 
42s. 

These fascinating essays on socialism and 
war, by a great French philosopher- 
historian who died thirty years ago, were 
well worth translating and repay study at 
several levels. ]%Iie Halevy, a profound 
interpreter of the English nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, can here be found meditating on the 
nature of socialism, the causes of war, and 
the malaises of modern industrial society. 
Even in his slightest pieces he keeps to 
the severest standards. He is never slick 
or superficial, and frequently has some¬ 
thing arresting to say. Every essay, indeed 
every paragraph, has a structure as care¬ 
fully thought out and as closely articu¬ 
lated as a big church or a big bridge. 

Several people have helped to get this 
book ready: Halevy's friend, also long 
dead, Celestin Bougie of the ficole 
Norrnale, who wrote the preface to the 
French edition of 1940; Professor R. K. 
Webb, who prefaces, edits and translates 
this one; and Professor Fritz Stern, who 
writes a concluding comment on the most 
important chapter. Yet Halevy's person¬ 
ality and methods infuse every word of 
the book, and bring it real distinction. He 
applied a philosopher's care for the exact 
meaning of words, an historian’s care for 
original sources, and a savant’s distrust 
for the second-rate. In an intricate paper 
on Saint-Simonian economic doctrine, 
for example, he satisfies himself and his 
readers that Saint-Simon’s entire system 
of opinions “ rests on a principle opposed 
to the principle of classical political 
economy,” and “includes in latest fonn 
the elements of socialism that were to 
develop in the school immediately after 
the master’s death ”—partly under the 
influence of Saint-Simon’s young secre¬ 
tary, Auguste Comte. 

Far the most interesting thing in the 
book is a group of three lectures, delivered 
in Oxford nearly forty years ago, in 
which Halevy performed that most fas¬ 
cinating and most difficult of historians’ 
tasks—-setting the great crisis of the 


recent past ii^a Tht? 

today, in wf^ichable. ytiitttg ra^ Jike 'tO/ 
make their interpretative 

analysis, developing froip HaWvy% would 
be a welcome change forth the 
blood-and-chloride-of-Hme-stenicfi * 

of narrative. Anybody who wants to 
understand what old men still call the 
Great War should read these lectures; for 
they show how necessarily, how inevit¬ 
ably, that war brought revolution with it* 
and produced the world-tvirnedfUpside- 
down m which we have had to live since. 


OTHER BOOKS 

Long Ranoe Planning. By Ernest Dale. 
British Institute of Management. 48 pages. 15s. 
Dr Ernest Dale is a professor at the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce. Despite its 
comprehensive title the first of these tvyo books 
deals in detail with sclct ted but important 
aspects of management. One is the neglected 
subject of thinking and theorising about 
management in the last hundred years, includ¬ 
ing the ideas of Henri Fayol ana the “scien-*- 
tific management " school. Others are the now 
well developed field of organisation theory, the 
management of overseas operations, and the- 
impact of computers and operational research 
on the manager of the future. The shorter of 
these two books consists of a primer on long 
range 1 orporate planning within the business 
firm, a subject in which the alert British 
businessman is beginning to interest himself. 

Count Us In: A Community Service Hand-’ 
book. By Mora and Alec Dickson. Dennis 
Dobson. 151 pages. 305. clothbound, 7s. 6d. 
pa per bound. 

Aimed at young people, this book suggests 
opportunities for individual and group service, 
and gives practical help on how to discover 
needs, contact local authorities and voluntary 
bodies, set up service groups, and deal with 
finance and insurance. 

Theoretical Issues in International 
Economics. By M. O. Clement et al. Con¬ 
stable. 462 pages. 60s. 

This second-level textbook takes the form 
of a series of surveys of recent work in nine 
main fields such as, to cite two chapters, the 
theory of customs unions and fixed versus 
flexible exchange rates. It is useful not only 
for students but also for professional economists 
who want to catch up with the literature. 

Undeclared War. (2nd edition.) By Elizabeth 
Wiskcmann. Macmillan. 345 pages. 36s. 

This book was written in the summer of 
*939 just before Hitler’s attack on Poland. The 
author has now added a new introduction 
explaining how she came to write the book, 
and dealing with one or two aspects of condi¬ 
tions before the war on which her views have 
changed in the light of subsequent experience. 


THE COMPANIES ACT 1967 

Some Requirements and Implications 
100 pages for 10s. indexed 

Help for businessmen on facts and problems connected with 
this new Act. 

Invaluable for all those concerned with the affairs of companies. 

Get your copy from any bookseller, or — 

The Institute of Chartered Accountants of Scotland 
27 Queen Street, Edinburgh, 2 (tel. 031-225 3687) 
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The trends in world bourses 


On news of Wednesday’s refla¬ 
tionary measures, the British stock 
exchange jumped back to its 
1967 high. Nor is this high note 
confined to Britain. In fact with 
the important exception of Japan, 
and to a much lesser extent 
France and Italy, all the major 
world bourses are near their highs 
for 1967. Yet production in many 
countries is limping. To say the 
least of it, this is an interesting 
state of affairs. This week, there¬ 
fore, Business Brief rounds off 
last week’s reflections on the state 
of the British market with some 
on the other world bourses. 


Wall Street 


It is now clear that the first eight 
months of 1967 have been a 
period of hectic speculation on 
Wall Street that ought to be 
damped down. The speculation 
shows up in many figures. Most 
publicised are those indicating the 
volume of business on the New 
York stock exchange. This has 
been averaging 10 million shares 
daily, a third greater than the 
average which' was considered 
amazing in 1966. A record amount 
of this trading is also being done 
on margin, i.c. credit. At the rnd 
of July 770,1100 traders owed a 
record 2,000 million on margin 
purchases to New York stock ex¬ 
change member firms. 

Much less publicized, but 
probably most important, is the 
divergence in the price trends of 


bilje-chip and speculative stocks. 
Stock prices have been working 
upwards all year—though with 
many interruptions—but the rise 
for blue-chips has not been great, 
considering the enormous volume. 
From a 1966 close of 785 the 
Dow-Joncs industrial average of 
30 blur-chips rose to an early- 
August high of about 927, but 
recently it has gone back below 
900. It is now only about 14% up 
on the 785 of end-1966. 

But the index ol prices on the 
American stock exchange—where 
shares of smaller, younger and 
riskier companies are listed—has 
soared a startling 54% since the 
end of 1966. One brokerage Ann 
is suggesting in advertisements 
that, just as 1961 is remembered 
on Wall Street as the year of the 
hot-issue cra/e, 1967 will be re¬ 
membered as “ the year the Amex 
went wild.” 

The outlook is unusually diffi¬ 
cult to assess at this point. The 
imminence of some sort of tax 
surcharge (if not quite the 10% 
President Johnson seeks), a re¬ 
newed round of high interest 
rates, continuing uncertainty over 
how rapidly the economy will 
recover from its slowdown, and 
worries over Vietnam escalation 
should have a quieting effect. 
On the other hand, much of the 
speculative trading has been 
coming from “ performance ” 
mutual funds which seem still 
convinced that they have to trade 
in and out for quick profits to 


justify their name. And specula¬ 
tive bouts, as those few brokers 
who have dared say “ 1929 ” out 
loud recently point out, rarely 
subside gradually; they usually 
end in quite a different fashion 
altogether. On the whole, there 
is no need for panic ; the present 
level seems realistic enough, if 
caution is used. 


Germany 


Judging by the extent of its rise 
this year (25%), the German mar¬ 
ket should be put among the star 
performers. But this is a bit mis¬ 
leading German markets touched 
their lowest point on January 
18th anil, as the chart on the 
next pai'e shows, recovery has not 
really gone as far as in many 
other countries. Nor has the re¬ 
covery been by any means unin¬ 
terrupted. Between the end of 
March and early July, the 
Herstatt index slipped 8.1%. 
During this period, too, business¬ 
men were especially gloomy about 
prospects for the economy, many 
saying there would be no improve¬ 
ment until 1968. 

It first became apparent that a 
little confidence was returning 
when the Ifn Institute, a Munich 
economic research organisation, 
published a fairly optimistic 
repoit, showing that quite a lot 
of industrialists expected a 1967 
upturn in their own businesses. 
The very publication of the 
report further boosted confi¬ 
dence. From this point stock 
markets went ahead, and June’s 
news that German industry had 
received 6% more orders than in 


the previous June gave a new 
impetus to the rise. Higher half- 
year sales by the large chemical 
companies kept the pot boiling 
and the tone is still firm. 

So for the moment the optimists 
seem to have beaten or convinced 
their gloomier rivals. But who 
really wins has yet to be decided. 
It depends not on who can in¬ 
fluence the stock market most, 
but on who is right about the 
hoped-for recovery. Probably it is 
not unduly optimistic to anticipate 
an improvement in economic 
conditions before this year is out. 
But both reports of companies’ 
sales for the first half-year and 
the analysis of orders received 
stress that the major boost is 
coming from exports. All very 
admirable, but not good for 
profits in the immediate future, 
owing to the lower margins. At 
this level share prices are realistic ; 
any upward move could spell 
danger. 


Australia 


Another market to show a large 
rise so far this year is the 
Australian. In this case the revival 
has been not so much on reflation 
as on appreciation of the import¬ 
ance of the country’s mineral 
wealth. Thus, naturally enough, 
attention has been focused on the 
most direct beneficiaries. The 
Melbourne all-ordinaries index 
has only done half as well as the 
mining index so far in 1967. 
Shares in large mining companies 
with interests in the exciting new 
nickel, iron and aluminium finds 
have been rushed up to what 
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would only a year ago have 
seemed ridiculous levels. 

A word of warning from a promi¬ 
nent mining investment manager 
last week sobered things down. 
Mining stocks took a tumble. 
If the Australians and others in¬ 
vesting in their continent now 
take a breather and look for 
shares that have been left behind 
in the rush, they may well turn 
their attention to industrials. 
After all, economic conditions 
have improved, and the whole of 
Australian business stands to 
benefit from the new-found 
mineral wealth. It would not be 
surprising, then, if mining shares 
went ahead more slowly and more 
selectively for the rest of this 
year, and industrials caught up a 
bit. 


Holland 


The recent rise in interest rates in 
Holland has reversed the earlier 
trend. As business continued to 
droop in the first half of tfeis year, 
the official discount rate was re¬ 
duced from 4J/0 to 4% (in 
March). Then in June the govern¬ 
ment abolished the restrictions on 
short-term lending by the com¬ 
mercial banks and agricultural 
credit institutions. These had been 
in force for nearly seven years, 
with only one short interruption. 
Only in July, Dutch bankers cut 
the call money rate. But now any¬ 
one seeking credit is liable to find 
himself paying more than it Would 
have cost him at the turn of the 
year. 

Consequently, businessmen are 
a little uncertain, wondering how 
long the new trend will persist. 
Investors are hoping for an indi¬ 
cation of the government’s inten¬ 
tions when the new parliamentary 
session opens in late September. 
However, they are clearly wait¬ 
ing with a fair degree of con¬ 
fidence, for the share index is very 
close to its high for the year, 
having gained a great deal of 
ground already. Dutch company 
profits, apart from those of firms 
in the “ wrong ” business, like 
AKU, the giant synthetic fibre 
concern, arc reasonably encourag¬ 
ing. And the government does not 
appear hostile to business. As 
long as it does not consider a 
return to deflation a necessity, 
there seems no reason why the 
market should not move upwards 
from its present plateau. 


Franc© 


With its index around half its all- 
time high, the French bourse also 
has plenty of scope for recovery. 
And in pure economic terms it 
may be due. Only in July M. 
Debr£, the Finance Minister, pro¬ 
duced a handful of refUtionary 
measures, including reductions of 
some indirect taxes and an ac¬ 
celeration of government orders. 
And this week came another small 
batch (see page 810). 

The trouble is that French in¬ 
vestors, never very keen on equi¬ 
ties, have been pre-occupied with 
other aspects of government 
behaviour just lately. In par¬ 
ticular, they have been worried 
about the long-dreaded Vallon 
amendment, approved by the 
government on August 9th, which 
will make profit-sharing with 
workers compulsory for firms 
employing 100 or more. 

In fact the cost to them in the 
reasonably near term will not be 
large, and the panic about it, 
which sent share prices crashing 
before the act was published, has 
been largely overdone. Indeed, in¬ 
vestors themselves may have begun 
to realise it, for a rally has 
already taken place. If the invest¬ 
ing public can really control its 
nerves, there is room for a further 
recovery in the rest of this year. 


Italy 


The Italian economy weathered 
the floods, and the 10% tax sur¬ 
charge to pay for clearing up the 
damage, well. And the panicky 
forecasts of a large-scale flight of 
capital if another dose of coupon 
tax were imposed proved un¬ 
founded. The movement was 
small and the market has settled 
down again. The only clear threat 
to the economy, a rise in imports, 
appears to be accepted by the 
authorities as within bounds for 
a country with rising production. 
Provided they get no worse, 
there will evidently be no de¬ 
flationary measures to put a stop 
to them. And the resilience the 
economy has shown should keep 
it going. As far as the stock 
market is concerned, the coupon 
tax system, which necessitates 
declaring ownership of securities, 
is sure to inhibit buying; but in 
spite of some recent firmness the 


share index is still little more 
than half its all-time high, and 
some sound stocks att around &t 
attractive-looking prices. 

It is a notoriously volatile mar¬ 
ket, and a lot of things could 
happen, but the most likely Course 
is a fair recovery in the rest of 
this year, probably with foreign 
money leading the Way back in; 
Some blue chips * are still at 
knock-down prices. Olivetti and 
the stores group La Rinascente' 
are less than a third of their 
prices in the early 1960s and Fiat 
shares do not reflect the com¬ 
pany's prospects. 


Japan 


The Japanese economy is out of 
phase with the others. It has been 
growing to such an extent (manu¬ 
facturing output in the year to 
last April was 20% higher than a 
year before) that threats of action 
to stop it overheating have 
recently caused some consterna¬ 
tion. The Tokyo Dow-Jones index, 
which stood at 1,452 at the year’s 
end, moved within fairly narrow 
limits for the first seven months 
of the year, touching 1,506 at its 
peak. But since the end of July it 
has cpme down with a thump. 
The root trouble is the balance 
of payments. Imports in the first 
six months of the year were up 
by 23 %, exports (hit by the 
American recession) by only 9% ; 
this put Japan’s balance of trade 
in those six months over £300 
million in the red. Despite this, 
foreign exchange reserves were 
maintained up to mid-year, 
largely because of the inflow qf 
short-term foreign currency, at¬ 
tracted by relatively high Japanese 
interest rates. Fears that this 
would not continue worked 


through to the Tokyo stock mar¬ 
ket ftt the end of July, and 
shares started tumbling. When the 
Governor of the Bank of 1 Japan 
stated publicly that Japan s re¬ 
discount rate might have to be 
raised, .and other metftires'taken 
to stop the economy overheating, 
the retreat began to look like a 
rout. On Thursday, hank rate was 
duly raised — but only the 
appropriate 1 % which the market 

should already have discounted. 

■ • , , ■ 

A credit squeeze. would. make 
life tough for Japanese business, 
and it may well oe on the way. 
Squeezes in Japan are apt to be 
accompanied by excessive financial 
panics. Last squeeze-time, in 1965, 
the government mitigated the 
eflects of this by stepping in with 
the remarkable device of official 
purchases to provide a floor under 
equity prices. But that was at 
30% below today’s level. 

What docs this all, add up to.' 
There is little to encourage in¬ 
vestors back into the Japanese 
market at the moment. The Lon¬ 
don market is high enough to 
discount the reflation, and Wall 
Street has a hint of danger about 
it. Nor docs the German bourse 
offer scope for much growth until 
economic strength returns. 

That leaves Holland, France, 
Italy and Australia as the favour¬ 
ites. In Holland, much depends 
on the way the government 
decides to handle the economy, 
but in spite of the high level of 
the market, further gains could be 
seen. The French and Italian 
bourses are far below their all- 
time highs, and some of the con¬ 
ditions for recovery exist. Particu¬ 
larly in Italy, there appear to be 
bargains about. But the best bar¬ 
gains arc perhaps in the in¬ 
dustrial sectors of the Australian 
market. 
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Those Money Talks Did Matter 

Something definite has at last come out of the long debate on international monetary 
reform. Just conceivably, it could eventually have a real effect on the World's well-being 


To the men who have dreamed of a logical new world central 
bank with power to create new money, the outcome of 
last Saturday’s twelve-hour meeting of finance ministers and 
central bankers, behind closed doors in London, was a bitter 
disappointment. They will say, rightly, that it is absurd that, 
twenty-four years after Keynes presented his proposals for 
an International Clearing Union, all governments still have 
not grasped his obvious point that “ we need a quantum of 
international currency, which ... is governed by the actual re¬ 
quirements of world commerce, and is also capable of 
deliberate expansion and contraction to offset deflationary and 
inflationary tendencies in effective world demand.” A 
generation ago most informed people would have assumed 
that we would have advanced far further than we have done. 
Against that, for those who prefer to descend from historical 
visions to a shorter time scale, the cautious plan for supple¬ 
menting the world’s existing monetary reserves which has now 
emerged is more promising than seemed likely at breakfast- 
time last Saturday, Id alone six months ago. After the latest 
round of four years of study and two years of pretty intensive 
negotiations, the world’s governments have agreed for the 
first time how some species of international monetary reserves 
could be created out of thin air. 

Unfortunately, the agreement has been reached only after 
a lot of political wrangling, and the outcome itself is not merely 
a compromise, but a compromise within a compromise. To 
believe, as both the British Chancellor, Mr Callaghan, and 
the United States Secretary of the Treasury, Mr Fowler, have 
said they do, that it represents the most significant step in 
international money affairs since Brctton Woods in *944, 
is to stretch belief pretty far. To test this will require a good 
deal of patience as well as faith in evolution. For nothing is 
going to happen swiftly or dramatically, the real rejoicing can 
come only if and when what promises to be little more than 
a skeleton at the beginning gets some flesh on it in later years. 

Having splashed that drop of cold water, the potentiality 
of last Saturday’s agreement should not be played down. 
If, at some future date, there were sufficient agreement that 
a shortage of reserves existed, these could be increased 
deliberately and automatically through the device of special 
drawing rights (henceforth called SDRs) administered through 
the International Monetary Fund. Countries would be able 
to save these SDRs in the same way as they save any reserves ; 
indeed, to discourage holders from getting rid of them too 
quickly, they would carry a modest rate of interest. They 
would be distributable, in annual amounts, to all IMF 
members (at present 106 countries) in proportion to thtfr 
quotas or subscriptions in the fund (a country’s quota is based 
on its population, volume of world trade and national income). 
There would be no hoops to go through, as with most exit¬ 
ing drawings which are intended to help in balance of pay¬ 


ment difficulties ; and the hew drawing rights would not be 
borrowings, as are existing claims* on the IMF, Like gold 
they would be the ultimate resource for purchasing other 
currencies—and, like gold again, this would be their only 
real value. That does not necessarily mean *hat all countries 
will be prepared to give the new asset the same value a* 
gold, or that the French and others will stop agitating for 
an increase in the price of gold; but the decline of Kaffirs 
on world stock markets this week showed that some investors 
felt that this could be one consequence of this approval of 
gold’s new and more logical competitor. 

Curiously enough, what promised in the negotiations to 
be the biggest stumbling block seems now to have shrunk to a 
comparatively small dimension. The rule finally hammered 
out to reconcile the French demand that any addition to 
reserves should be il credit ” with the equally insistent 
American view that it should be “ as good as owned money ” 
lays down that, over any five-year period, the “ net average 
use ” by any country of its special drawing rights must not 
exceed 70 per cent of their total: The object of this rule, of 
course, is to ensure that not too much of the new form of 
money gets into actual usage. But the mind boggles at the 
job, which would be the IMF’s, of not only keeping check 
of 106 accounts, some very small, but of bringing sanctions 
where the rule is broken. Indeed, the supposition must be that 
as confidence grew in the scheme, this rule could be gradually 
relaxed, and finally abolished. In any case, it is not repayment 
to the IMF that is asked for, only a partial reconstitution of 



agreement between the political chairman, 
deputy leader and IMF boss.. 
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a country’s reserves to a reasonable i»ix between the old and 
new reserves. 

The real worries arc whether th<’ new reserves can be 
created soon enough, and in sufficient quantity to have a 
real impact. Exactly when the scheme starts will depend less 
on the inevitable delays in getting M to the starting-post (the 
outline plan has to be approved latdr this month at the IMF’s 
annual meeting in Rio de Janeiro^ be knocked into precise 
shape by legal experts apd then reified by national parlia¬ 
ments) than on who ipanages te get the starting signal. 
Optimists think the scheme coul^t be ready to be put into 
operation in eighteen months’ tile, by the spring of 1969. 
If, at that time, the managing elector of the IMF believed 
there was a shortage of liquidity^ he could ask his board of 
governors for the scheme to be activated and suggest the size 
of the special drawing rights. Bn# decisions on both issues will 
require a majority backing of 85 per cent of the total voting 
power (instead of the 80 per cent at present required on most 
IMF issues). This gives the common market countries, as well 
as the United States, an outright veto—provided, of course, 
they speak with one voice ; the?French got their way on this 
one, perhaps largely because few people believe that the plan 
could work unless all, or nearly all, the larger countries back 
it. Not only the French, but fl^ost of their partners, have not 
budged an inch from the view that while the United States 
runs persistent and sizeable balance of payments deficits there 
is no shortage of liquidity. If this is still their view in 1969, 
and if the Americans arc still running a deficit then (which 
seems more than likely) the scheme could hang fire. 

But political climates change more quickly than most 
things and it is no use worrying, at this stage, about this 
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particular hurdle. What about the desirable, size of thejjew 
drawing lights, if they are issued ? Annual amounts of $i 
billion or $2 billion a year (mote probably the Ertialler figure) 
are being suggested; these would represent an addition of 1.4 
or 2.8 per cent a year respectively to the total level of world 
reserves, totjay at $71 billion. Not huge amounts, when world 
trade has .Recently been expanding at an average rate of 
between 7 and 10 per cent a year. For small, underdeveloped 
countries, who tadly need additional reserves, the amounts 
involved will, unfortunately, be very small. But they have a 
big stakt in seeing that the big industrial countries do not 
swing too hastily into deflationary policies: some of them are 
now in a mess in part because of the restrictions on capital 
movements and imports that countries like Britain and 
America have imposed for balance of payments reasons. The 
poor will get some crumbs from the rich men’s table. 

What may now evolve will fall far short of the new world 
central bank of which Keynes dreamed—although some- 
people mfcy see it is a stepping stone in that direction. More¬ 
over, the'system of SDRs will be piled on top of the present 
structure 4 of quickly available financial help between countries, 
the building up of which has been one of the most impressive 
developments in recent years: on top of the network of 
swaps between central banks and the conventional credits 
from the IMF. It is largely because of the construction of this 
untidy, but eminently workable, emergency apparatus, that 
world trade has been able to continue to expand at 7 per 
cent or more a year, despite cieeping limitation on the 
availability of orthodox international reserves. It is this 
creeping limitation which the new scheme is designed 
to ease. With luck, it could. But not if people talk 
too small. 


How SDRs Would work 

As presently envisaged .the scheme of new special drawing 
rights (SDRs) would wdrk like this : 

• Activation would be for five years at a time, with an 
agreed amount of new SDRs distributed each year. There 
is talk of an initial distribution of $1 billion to $2 billion 
each year over the first five-year period. This would make 
available $5 billion to $10 billion of new reserves in this 
period, which compares with total drawings of $13.^ billion 
made on the IMF during the past twenty-one years of its 
existence. 

• The amount of $DRs distributed annually could be 
changed during, as \ifell as at the end of, a five-year period 
on a fresh ballot of 'jkt least 85 per cent of IMF votes. 

• The SDRs would be distributed to IMF members in 
proportion to their IMF quotas. Out of a total distribution 
of $1 billion each year, Britain would get about $100 million 
SDRs ; the United States about $220 million ; Germany 
About $53 million ; France about $45 million. 

• A crucial difference between SDRs and conventional 
drawings on the 1 IMF is that the former would add 
permanently to v$brld reserves in a way that v the latter 
do not. When Britlin, say, makes a conventional $50 million 
drawing on the IMF, it pays in that amount of sterling 
in exchange for foreign currencies and at the,end of three 
to five years has |o reverse the transaction. Under the new 
scheme* Britain :$ould transfer $50 million of its SDRs to, 
say* Germany, & exchange for Deutschmarks* Britain’s 
holdings of SDRs would fall and. Germany’s would rise 

- N accordingly Butpritain’s total reserves would be run down 
only as Britain Spends the Deutschmarks. 

• The additional .SDRs acquired by Germany in this trans¬ 
action with Britain dould then be used by the Bundesbank 


for future purchases of other countries’ currencies if 
Germany should run into a payments deficit. 

•Countries will be allowed to use a net average of 7*> per 
cent of their SDRs over the five-year period without any 
obligation to reconstitute. They will be obliged to recon¬ 
stitute any excess above that by using their own currency to 
purchase foreign exchange which they must then make 
available to creditors. For instance, if at the end of the 
period Britain incurred an obligation to reconstitute, say, 
$30 million on SDRs to Germany, it would have to use 
sterling to buy that amount of dollars or any other curiency 
Germany wanted in order to repurchase that amount of 
SDRs from Germany. In practice, transactions would not 
be so simply bilateral. 

• Because of the net average rule, Britain could draw down 
the Whole of its annual $100 million SDR allocation for 
four years running and still stay virtually within its 
obligations by not touching any of its allocation in the 
fifth year. 

• No v country would be obliged to supply more of its 
currency than twice the equivalent of its own allocation 
of SDRs. 

•The system should have a built-in stabilising mechanism, 
because deficit countries would be the drawers and much 
of the demand would tend to be for the currencies of 
countries in balance of payment surplus. * 

•it is intended that the staff of the IMF would have 
power to influence the selection of currencies to be drawn 
eve$ before the prearranged limits are approached. But 
thesjf powers have not yet been fully spelled out. 

• All SDRs would be gold-guaranteed, in order to eliminate 
exchange risks.. 

■U 
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The Economiat-Latin American edition 
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A report from Puerto Rico shows 




Burroughs Computers efficiently process 100% more 
accounting volume for El San Juan Hotel 


“When our business doubled two 
years ago with the acquisition of our 
El Conquistador Hotel, we found 
that the bookkeeping methods we 
had been using couldn’t handle our 
work volume. After careful consider- 


IT 


ation we decided to automate our 
accounting with three Burroughs 
E 2190 Accounting Computers. These 
versatile systems electronically proc¬ 
ess the payroll of 1,500 employees, 
as well as the accounts receivable, 



accounts payable, and general ledger 
bookkeeping, including monthly 
financial statements for both our 
properties. We now have complete 
control of all accounting functions, 
with excellent hard copy records of 
all transactions,” reports El San Juan 
Hotel, Puerto Rico. Whatever your 
business, if you have a data process¬ 
ing problem, call your Burroughs 
Man. Consult your directory or write 
to: Burroughs International Group, 
Detroit, Michigan 48232 , U.S.A. 

Burroughs 

Sales and Servtee In 127 countries for a wide rants of 

ADDING MACHINES • ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 
DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS 

In Brittle: Burroughs Machines ltd., 
Heathrow House, Bath Rood, Cranford, 
Hounslow, Middlesex. SKYport 6522. 
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Mergers in Motors ? 


If, British Motor Holdings is to retain' its 
independence,* tfimiA again be^pKrfkabfe' 


"*C* 


The scare of American domination in the European motor 
scene has lessened quite a bit over the past few years. No 
longer do the continentals believe they should press for big 
mergers across their national borders, such as Renault with 
Fiat or Mercedes-Benz with Volkswagen (although the last 
two are officially engaged). Cross-country mergers arc still 
looked upon as the solution, but the* search is for integrated, 
not enormous, units. Renault and Peugeot, for instance, who 
became partners last year, complement each other, 
but together are not much bigger than British Motor 
Holdings. Citreon has absorbed Berliet, France’s leading 
maker of commercial vehicles, and may absorb the German 
NSU company as well ; even so, the group would not be 
huge. Sr Pesenti, owner of Lancia, has paid a visit to 
Mercedes-Benz ; it is widely assumed that these two will 
link up, paialleling the merger of Leyland and Rover — as 
would a possible takeover by Mercedes of BMW, Bavaria’s 
pride and joy, which has now announced that it is looking for 
a big-brother partner. This could be Chrysler, although its 
hands are full, resuscitating France’s Simca and Britain’s 
Routes. 

All these moves are sensible tidyings-up, but do not bear 
the signs of unnecessary urgency in the way that the British 
Government’s proposal to promote a merger between British 
Motor Holdings and Leyland does. To BMH it seems a 
peculiarly bad time to talk this way: the group probably 
lost £2 million in the year which ended on July 31st and 
the group’s market value is slightly less than that of Leyland’s, 
although the latter has sales under half BMH’s. This situation, 
BMH assumes, is strictly temporary, so it thinks of a merger 
with Leyland as possible in the very longterm. But not now. 

'Phis, of course, is not the Goveinment’s view. The re¬ 
shuffle among the economic ministers has done nothing to 
weaken the position of those members of the cabinet who 
firmly believe that they must work towards the creation of 
one major British-owned motor combine. Accepting that the 
view from Longbridge, BMH’s Birmingham headquarters, is, 
quite rightly, very different from that seen from the pinnacles 
of Westminster, the official assessment is that until British 
vehicle development, production, and marketing can be 
handled on a woi Id-wide scale by an integrated and British- 
owned group then the country’s vehicle industry will, of 
necessity, be less effective than it could be. And this view will 
persist, despite the admitted fact that to Longbridge men 
the outlook is slowly beginning to look less grey. Last 
summer’s economic trauma gave them a healthy fright: the 
consequent sacking of 12,000 BMH workers was the first 
step in a reappraisal, the need for which is sharply revealed 
by the fact that the group’s share of the British home market 
has fallen very markedly from 37 per cent or more in the 
previous squeeze to under 30 per cent now, even though the 
acquisition of Jaguar adds 2 or 3 per cent to the current 
figure. 

The spur was needed. BMC (which became BMH only 
last November) was slow to adapt ; models were not being 
changed sufficiently quickly, nor future ones planned 
properly. The management structure was antiquated, dating 
as it did from the 1952 Austin-Morris merger. The group 
is now trying to change all this, but as the same people are 
involved the group’s efforts will lack credibility with public 
and politicians alike until the market share is increased and 
profits start to roll again. 

The group’s products were the first problem, and, oddly, 
the easiest to put right, because BMH had not in the past 
exploited its model ranges properly. There are the Minis, 


the noos and the 1800s to build on. But; the Minis (now 
eight years old) and the 1100s (five ycar$ old) need more 
power and a ruthless lopk at their interior appointment^. 
And there are still no more powerful versions of .the 1100 or 
1800, no fast-back Mini (unlike Fiat and Rootcs c^rs of 
similar size), no cheap 1100 to lure customers into salesrooms. 
But things will change. There is the new 1.5 litre model, to 
be designed by Mr Alec Issigonis whose Morris Minor, 
twenty years on, is still going strong at over 1,000 cars a 
week. However, changes, and the revamping of spor|ts cars 
necessitated by the safety rules in the United States, will take 
time ; there will be little sign of them at this year’s motor 
show. 

Moreover, products are useless unless they sell, and sell 
profitably. Probably the most convincing part of BMH’s 
case is the financial one. It is not just that its finance director 
(the first real one the group has ever had) is good, but that 
profits are now assessed at the factory level and not just in 
largely artificial organisations like Nuffield and Austin. The 
discovery has been made by BMH’s engineers that improve¬ 
ments need not cost money and might even save it. The sales 
organisations have been streamlined, and the appointment 
of co-ordinators in marketing development, computer 
programming and other services indicate a conversion to 
modern management techniques. Among other moves, a 
joint study group has been set up from BMH’s eleven unions 
and the management ; so far everyone is mum about what it 
is doing, except that experiments have been agreed to in five 
factories. 

BMH is convinced that it can keep its individuality ; in 
cars BMH and Leyland have sufficiently varied ranges for 
continued independence, and the profits available from pro¬ 
duction rationalisation seem dubious. Commercial and 
agricultural vehicles are another thing. Here the interests 
of the two groups would fit well together—and to an outsider 
their merger, sooner rather than later, makes sense. Leyland 
produces only a few vans, and no trucks below 12 tons 
weight ; BMH only a few Guy trucks and Daimler buses 
above 12 tons. And BMH (whose commercial vehicles’ 
names and networks were amalgamated last week) has a lot 
more ground to make up in commercial vehicles than in cars. 
In addition, BMH might not be too unhappy to abandon 
the Gipsy, its unsuccessful rival to the Land-Rover. But, for 
the rest, both companies appear to have a full range of 
models to offer, at an economic level of production. Size 
counts for a lot in car-making, but it is not everything by a 
long chalk. 

The bystander may wonder, as does the Government, how 
far Sir Donald Stokes could bring his flair for inspiring sales 
and profits to BMH. As for the cash that Leyland is apparently 
demanding as a reward for a merger, this is positively spumed 
at Longbridge. The complete lack of overdrafts and gearing 
in the group should make borrowing easy, once profitability 
is restored. And capital commitments look negligible for a 
couple of years. BMH has spent the money needed to make 
1,250,000 vehicles a year (against an achieved maximum of 
well under 1,000,000). Most of the rest of the capital 
expenditure needed is being provided, paradoxically, by 
Chrysler, which is busy spending millions on Rootes’s 
factories, so that Rootcs need no longer depend on BMH’s 
Pressed Steel-Fisher car body plants for the completely 
painted and trimmed bodies it now buys from BMH. The 
withdrawal of the Rootes work will create, nicely, the remain¬ 
ing capacity required by BMH. 
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HrinHinn tn a Half ? Why the present world qoffee talks are sp important^- 
VII IIIQI fly a nail I and not just for coffee growers and drinkers - 


ft is just possible that the world coffee talks that have been 
going on m London the past ten days could end in a week’s 
time without any new agreement to replace the five-year 
one that expires next September. This would be a disaster 
not merely for the 36 leading producers (and the world’s 
second most valuable commodity after oil). It would be a 
calamity because coffee is the only commodity for which 
international agreement ha$ so far established some sort of 
stability. If this, too, broke down, very little faith would 
remain in the usefulness of the international agreement on 
any sort of commodity. 

The present coffee agreement between the 36 producers 
and 23 main consuming countries covers 98 per cent of the 
world trade. For all its imperfections, it has gone far towards 
ironing out excessive price fluctuations. It has enabled the 
producers to boost their export earnings by about $500 million 
a year since 1962, instead of watching those export earnings 
drop on unchecked production and plunging prices. By 
contrast, the world sugar agreement stopped functioning after 
America blocked Cuban supplies in i960 ; the tin agreement 
has operated only intermittently ; the wheat agreement 
covers less than 1 per cent of the exports of developing coun¬ 
tries ; and until the latest hopeful development (described 
further on), no cocoa agreement ever seemed likely to get off 
the ground. 

The reason why talks about a new coffee agreement are 
now running into such trouble is that the existing agreement 
confines itself mainly to export quotas without effectively con¬ 
trolling production. Inevitably an enormous grey-market has 
developed in non-quota exports which last year were probably 
running at 6 per cent of officially sanctioned quotas. The 
only reason the world price did not break was that the main 
importing countries, particularly the United States, 
co-operated to close loop-holes with import regulations. 

Some countries, notably. Brazil, Colombia and Uganda, 
have voluntarily curbed output. But African and central 
American producers have not. And, at the present rate, world 


stocks could increase to 1O0 million bags, or nearly two years’ 
consumption, by 1970. No system of export quotais could keep 
that much coffee off the market, as Mr Oliveira Santos, the 
executive director of the world coffee agreement, has pointed 
out. At this stage the African producers refuse to cut back 
output unless they get bigger quotas (though it is a safe guess 
they will accept something less than their present bargaining 
demands). What they also want is Brazilian and Colombian 
acceptance of the highly sophisticated system of “ selectivity,” 
by which quotas can be adjusted to price variations. 

Under this system export quotas for each of the four main 
types of coffee are increased or cut automatically if the price 
for any of those types rises above or drops below a predeter¬ 
mined range. True, this system has worked imperfectly since 
it was tried 18 months ago, because it has tended to favour 
African-produced robusta-type coffee at the expense of other 
types, especially Colombian. But this could be overcome by 
a narrowing of the price differentials between robusta and 
other types. Compromise can be reached if the African pro¬ 
ducers will give just a little way here, and also just a little 
on their quota demands. In return, the Brazilians and 
Colombians ought to accept “ selectivity ” in principle and 
concede somewhat more generous quotas to their rivals. 

Ironically, the right pattern for future commodity agree¬ 
ments is now beginning to emerge in the case of cocoa, where 
until now every attempt at effective stabilisation has failed. 
In the present preliminary discussions on a new world agree¬ 
ment, Ghana, the leading producer, has agreed with the 
United States on a scheme by which over-production would 
automatically be discouraged. The United States has offered 
a higher minimum price. In return, the Ghanian authorities 
have agreed in principle that in times of surplus the pro¬ 
ducers* buffer stock will buy up excess production at only half 
the world price. 

This approach to the seemingly insoluble problem of 
over-production gets to the very heart of the problem of 
commodity stabilsation. Coffee growers and users, please note. 
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The thoughts of Mr Secretary 
Shore 


British industry has one guide to how 
its future will be affected by the appoint¬ 
ment of Mr Peter Shore as the new 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs : 
he was the principal draftsman of 
Labour’s iq64 ^G eneral Election mani¬ 
festo. And it ffl&jow clear that young. 
(43 years old) Shore intends to ride 
the political tiger—which has already 
unseated^| not consumed, two older and 
more e^Brienced politicians (Messrs 
Georgj&Srown and Michael Stewart)— 


clutching a copy of the sayings of Shore. 
41 1 am an open interventionist. I believe 
that government in the 1960s has to 
work in with industry. The Government 
has to act,” so trumpeted Mr Shore last 
Wednesday at his first public exposition 
of his future policies. He added, for 
elucidation, 44 1 believe in the three Rs— 
reorganise industry, re-equip industry 
and retrain industry.” And for those 
without a handy copy of the bold 
manifesto which helped sweep Wilson 


economic thinking into power three years 
ago, here are some of the Shore- 
contributed views : 44 The Government 

provides over half the money spent on 
industrial research and development in 
Britain. . . . But to get more rapid appli¬ 
cation of new scientific discoveries in 
industry, new measures are urgently 
required....” 41 A Labour Government 
will go beyond research and development 
and establish new industries, either by 
public enterprise or in partnership with 
private industry.” .* 

The sweeping pbwers now being pre¬ 
pared for the Enabling Bill which is to be 
the principal industrial-economic plank 
of the new legislation contained in the 
next Queen’s Speech will also make it 
clear that Mr Shore, even if under Mr 
Wilson’s overlordship at the DEA, is to 
continue with his manifesto homework. 
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Mr Peter Shore, Britain’s new economic rock 

For the new Bill is to do more, much 
more, than merely clear up some of the 
Government’s current legislative problems 
(more money for Concord-building, 
funding the airframe industry merger 
and buying Beagle Aircraft for the state). 
And it is also to go beyond strengthening 
Mr Anthony Wedgwood Benn’s belief 
that the Labour-created Industrial 
Reorganisation Corporation should be a 
type of state merchant bank. Interven¬ 
tionism, of the Shore sort, is to l>e 
provided for, with the Government 
asking Parliament to give it wide, and 
continuing powers, to interpose its 
thoughts, cash and conditions on 
industries thought to merit these atten¬ 
tions. The Bill, now the principal holiday 
task of more than onefeconomic minister, 
will certainly not lack for cabinet god¬ 
fathers. But the father of the child is 
without doubt Mr Shore, once head of 
the Labour Party’s research department. 
Industry cannot be expected to welcome 
the eruption of a zealot for state inter¬ 
vention in their midst. 

The measures to boost home consump¬ 
tion by modifying the hire purchase 
restrictions on domestic durables would 
have been made much of by certainly 
the first of Mr Shore’s two predecessors 
at the DEA. The new minister accepts 
that the measures are in themselves 
unlikely to be of much help in combating 
high winter unemployment. Raise pro¬ 
duction, increase industrial efficiency and 
watch the benefits that the development 
areas will gain from the extra £100 
million which the regional employment 
premiums will give during their first year 
of operation, these are the Shore guide- 
words. 

Hire purchase 

Reflation breeze 


a recoupment of only half the £200 
million fall in hire purchase debt over the 
last twelve months (which makes the 
measures sound rather smaller). And not 
all of the expected expansion of the debt 
will signal a total and sustainable net rise 
in consumption; when consumers start to 
pay off the extra hire purchase commit¬ 
ments which they are now encouraged to 
pile up, there will be a fall in the demand 
for other things. 

What of the individual goods affected? 
The surprise is that cars, which got their 
last easement as recently as June, have 
now had a further relaxation (from 30 
to 25 per cent on initial deposits, and 
from 30 to 36 months in the maximum 
repayment period); these are actually 
easier terms than those before July 1966, 
which makes the pain and strain of 
purposeful redeployment look rather a 
bad joke. The same principles—initial 
deposits back to pre-squeeze levels at 25 
per cent, and maximum repayment 
periods slightly longer than before—also 
apply to radios, television sets, refrigera¬ 
tors, washing machines and other con¬ 
sumer durables. Initial deposits on furni¬ 
ture will come down from 20 to 15 per 
cent. 

Nevertheless no rush to the shops 
is expected. Presumably the Treasury 
is not hoping for one. Some con¬ 
sumers might, after all, use the con¬ 
cessions for easier hire purchase of 
cheap Italian refrigerators rather than 
more expensive British ones. One estimate 
bruited around this week has been that 
the relaxations may save 50,000 jobs and 
add £20 million to the import bill in the 
next twelve months. Unless there is an 
unexpected multiplier effect, both esti¬ 
mates seem rather high : the one on jobs 
optimistically so, the one on imports 
pessimistically. 


SPENDING ON 
DURABLE GOODS 
excluding cars and 
motor cycle* 


HOME DELIVERIES 

first five months of 1967 
as% of same period last year 


’ 1958 prices \ 
seasonally 
-adjusted 


. 250 


1 

£mn 

ELECTRIC COOKERS 

240 

FURNITURE 


ELECTRIC FRIGES \ 


WASHING MACHINES! 


ELECTRIC FIRES 

230 

TELEVISION SETS i 


Aviation 

Raising the wind 


The Treasury’s estimate is that this week’s 
easements on hire purchase should add 
about £100 million to hire purchase debt 
over the next twelve mqhths (which 
sounds a lot). This, however, is equal to 


The members of the Society of British 
Aerospace Companies have been asked 
to contribute £50,000 to fund an anti¬ 
nationalisation campaign. This weekend 
the airframe and aero-engine company 
bosses, most of whom depend on state 
contracts for the majority of their work, 
will be pondering on the latest brainchild 


of the SRAC publicity committee. The 
£30,000 pkm may be jmerpr*te& by thV 
air industry os. essential for a freedom 
campaign; others jmy think itan 
expensive but necessary bit of 
window dressing to $£&?«« the 
haggling going on - between* the two > 
principal airframe ^ombijies, Hawker-, 
Siddeley and the British Aircraft Cor- ■ 
poration, and the Government about how 
much money they should be paicL for 
submitting to the state's merger playiU ; * 
The likely outcome is that the £30,000 
will not be raised, Britain’s aerospace 
men may* not be world aviation’s most 
dashing poker players but at least they 
know that when high stakes are involved 
the last people to be concerned with are 
any onlookers, especially if it is to take 
£30,000 to interest them in the game. 

It will need much more than publicity 
campaigns to blunt the willpower of a 
Government with such firm views on what 
should happen to British aviation, and 
a Commons majority of 88. 

* 

Micro-electronics 

American challenge 


Now that prices are being slashed, the 
micro-electronics business (the making of 
an entire electronic circuit the mere size 
of a pin-head) is about to boom in Britain. 
Most of the orders being placed by 
electronic equipment manufacturers are 
going to the big American companies with 
production lines in Britain. This week 
British International Computers and Tab¬ 
ulators placed a £200,000 order for 
integrated circuits to be used in its 
advanced computers, and that is just pre- 
production requirement. The British 
micro-electronics market is still tiny at £4$ 
million, but it is expected to double every 
year until 1975, when, according to 
American estimates, it should account for 
7 P er cent of the whole electronics 
industry. So far microcircuits are used 
for building computers* innards and space 
and satellite instruments, but the next 
decade should see them being used in tele¬ 
communications, consumer goods like 
radios, televisions, washing machines—and 
the car industry. 

Between them, the American big three 
companies, Texas Instrument, Fairchilds 
and Motorolo, account for 90 per cent of 
the British market. TI claims 40 per cent, 
giving 30 per cent to Fairchilds and 10 
per cent to Motorola, The remaining 20 
per cent is divided between other American 
companies and British electronic compon¬ 
ent manufacturers ; Ferranti is the market 
leader with around 5 per cent. The 
Americans are moving into Europe in a 
big way not only because it is a wide open 
market but also because the American 
government has made it clear that it will 
support only four major contractors for its 
space and military requirements. So the 
companies are engaged in a vicious price- 
slashing war. Until European prices rail to 
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One thimble and thousands of microcircuits 

the extremely economic levels now 
achieved in America, demand will not 
take off. 

Despite this, prices for standard circuits 
lave dropped in Britain from £5 to £2 
and will he down to f,s. in 1969. No 
British company can afford to meet such 
:ost-cutting competition to date. Ferranti, 
Vfarconi, Plessey, Associated Electrical 
ndustries and General Electric Company 
ire all struggling to get into the game, 
between them they have invested around 
£15 million already—hut this is not the 
.ind of market that allows scattered small 
ry to survive. With rejection rates still as 
ligh as 60-70 per cent, microcircuit pro- 
luction is complex, expensive and auto¬ 
mated, calling for high volume production 
uns and ultra-efficient management con- 
rol. If Britain decides (or can) stay in the 
licro-electronics business (and there are 
trong arguments that some home-based 
schnology is vital) rationalisation must 
ome fast. It is a job for the Ministry of 
technology and the Industrial Reorgan- 
iation Corporation. If America can 
nly support half a dozen manufacturers, 
tritain does not need more than two. 


Railways 

Letting off steam 


Railway workers are still finding the 
death throes of steam locomotion (there 
are still 1,000 coal-fired locos working for 
British Kail) an excellent way of man¬ 
oeuvring a few bob extra into their pay 
packets. Next month the 14,000 guards 
are threatening to ban “ second man ” 
duties, those ancillary jobs formerly 
undertaken by the coal-shovelling firemen 
of the steam locomotives. And the 
National Union of Railway militants, 
never in short supply, are threatening to 
ban all second man duties unless British 
Rail pays an extra 25s. a week not only to 
guards who actually have to do these 
duties but to the 12,500 other guards who 
will have nothing extra to do. 

Last April saw the beginning of this 
typically petty rail dispute. Last Wednes¬ 
day saw both sides fail to agree how the 
extra work of the one-time train-borne 
stokers could be managed in this nuclear 
age. Stalemate still exists, with the likeli¬ 
hood that before a settlement is arrived 
at, senior ministers will have to solemnly 
adjudicate on just who is to be paid what 
for opening and closing the gates at un¬ 
manned level crossings; changing the 
points in the shunting yards when a 
shunter is not available, and doing all 
those other little jobs that add up to those 
extra shillings. It’s one way to run a 
railway. 

Fibres 

Du Pont turns 
the screw 


The price-cutting battle in synthetic fibres 
has come full circle. Last February 
Britain’s Imperial Chemical Industries 
made some cuts in nylon prices. In June 
America’s Du Pont followed with big 
reductions in the Dacron it markets in 
Britain (Dacron being the same fibre 


(polyester) as Id’s Terylene). Now Du 
Pont is off again ; this week it announced 
cuts of roughly 18 per Cent in the price 
of that part of its acrylic fibre, Orion, 
which goes into knitwear products. 

It has always been clear in the fibre 
field that once the prices dam burst (under 
pressure from big increases in capacity) 
the producers would be unable to preserve 
watertight compartments round their 
other fibre products. It was just not on ; 
their qualities and uses are too similar. 
The question is, rather, where will the 
slide end ? About half the Orion sold 
in Britain goes into knitwear, where it 
competes not only with other acrylics, 
such as Courtaulds’s Courtelle, and Chem- 
strand’s Acrilan, but with nylon as well. 
Courtaulds and Chemstrand will quickly 
respond with reductions on their acrylics, 
if they have not already, rather less 
publicly, done so. But will the British 
nylon producers (Courtaulds ^gain, and 
ICI) be able to avoid another step down, 
thus setting off the whole round again ? 
It seems unlikely they will be able to call 
a halt yet. 

Part of Du Pont’s current marketing 
strategy is clearly to make a concerted 
attack on the British market. Hence the 
successive price-cuts ; the rumours about 
a link with Viyclla ; and the constant 
dialogue between ICI and Courtaulds. 
What can they do ? They could combine 
their fibres (though having unscrambled 
their joint nylon concern, British Nylon 
Spinners, some three years ago, they would 
look a bit silly). This would leave them 
technically as monopoly suppliers in 
Britain, though given the strength of inter¬ 
national competition, this monopoly is 
obviously a bit hollow, so that allowances 
might be made. They might each try for a 
link-up with a European producer. At the 
moment they are just paddling along, 
hoping that their knowledge of the 
market will stand them in good stead and 
that the freshness of Du Pont’s appeal will 
fade. 

It is all very difficult—and important. 
Having been “ Manchesterised ” by low- 
cost Commonwealth producers on cotton, 
Britain cannot afford to he beaten by 
large-scale American producers on cotton’s 
twentieth century replacement. 


KEY INDICATORS 


Percentage change from : 



Month 

Index 

1968=100 

Previous 

month 

Throe 

months ago 

Twelve 
months ego 

Industrial 
production * 

Juno 

132 

+i 

-1 

-1 

employment * 

July 

101.4 

-0.4 

-0.9 

-3.9 

productivity * 

June 

130 

+1 

nil * 

+3 

Export trade • + 

July 

136 

+4 

-2 

+7 

Retail trade * 

June 

126 

+2 

nil 

+1 

Unemployment 1 

August 

139,1 

+3.0 

+10.7 

+76.8 

Wage ratee (weekly) 

July 

140.0 

+1.6 

+2.2 

+3.8 

Retail pricea 

July 

ir 

-0.9 

-0.2 

+2.2 

Export prices 

July 

nil 

nU 

+1 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
Brick production up in July. 
Deliveries down slightly but still at a 
high rate. Stocks, seasonally 
unadjusted, continued to fall from 
the high level of the beginning of 
the year. Production and deliveries 
of cement both down. 

MOTOR TRADE 

Increase in June due to easier hire 
purchase 

. 1 


• Seasonally ad lusted. Indicators of export end 
retail trade reflect movements in volume terms. 
1 e., in vslue at constant price. Unemployment 


refers to number wholly unemployed, excluding 
school-leavers end in August was running st sn 
annuel rate of 2.4%. + Provisional. *£nd of period 
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Twenty-five centuries ago a man was on trial in Athens. His crime: blaspheming the gods. 
Anaxagoras of Clazomenae had suggested that the sun was not a god... that it was merely a m ass of 
blazing metal. The Athenians greeted this wild statement with shock. Worse yet, he had the temerity to 
suggest the sun was actually larger than the southern peninsula of Greece. Considering the enor mity of his 
ciime, he was lucky to be acquitted. Even so he was forced to leave Athens and return to his native Ionia. 
Recognising the piimc source of energy and life, early civilisations worshipped the sun to safeguard their 
lnelihood Our h\es are still tuned to the rhythm of its days and seasons. But with modern technology and 
industrial fuel oils, man now has immediate and complete control of his sources of energy a nd power. 
Shcll-Mcx and B P Ltd /Shell-Mex House / Strand / London WC2 

Industrial Fuels 
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French reflation: another nibble 


Paris 


On Wed nesday Franc e’s Minister of 
Finance, iVf. Debr£, admitted that he 
cannot go on tinkering much longer; he 
gives himsei f a few weeks; to decide finally 
on whether to reflate in earnest, through 
lower income ’ tax and so on. The sum of 
his 1967 measures, taking in the latest 
batch, begin to add up to something— 
but not yet to something formidable. 

His latest moves, under the discretion¬ 
ary economic mandate assumed by the 
government ear Her this yc *ar, are: 

Investment premiums for manufacturing 
firms setting up in the pro\ 'inces arc being 
boosted by up to a quart. ?.r after a dis¬ 
appointing first showing si. nee they were 
introduced earlier this year. Moreover, 
they are being extended to sci'vicc industries 
and the administi -ative arms of manufac¬ 
turing companies. 


to support the market which last month’s 
Vallon amendment rules gave to companies. 
But the investigating powers of the com¬ 
mission into company accounts and insider 
share dealings go far beyond this. 

France now waits to see if there are 
greater things to come. 

Indian big business 

Birla besieged 

New Delhi 

Birla, India’s second largest business group, 
is in hot water. Several times in the past 
three months its alleged goings-on have 
been the subject of angry debates in par¬ 
liament. Now members from both the 


political edge. The Birla family business 
has always had close ties with the ruling 
Congress party; two of Mrs Gandhi’s 
ministers were described by a party col¬ 
league recently as being under Birla’s 
thumb. But in the 1967 elections it actively 
supported right-wing opposition parties 
against the too middle-of-the-road Con¬ 
gress in several areas, notably the family’s 
home state, Rajasthan. The company 
probably hedged its bets* by continu¬ 
ing to help Congress with funds at the 
same time as backing likely winners on 
the other side, arguing that a stronger 
opposition would make Congress more 
pliable and Birla's influence more secure. 

What can be said in Birla’s defence? In 
the controversy now raging the Birla 
family gets little credit for its role in 
diversifying and strengthening India’s in¬ 
dustrial base. They also get no thanks' 
for taking industry into new areas—-even 
communist Kerala is not excluded. 

The company’s investment reputation 
has made it possible to launch pioneering 
ventures which investors might not other¬ 
wise have touched and today the Birla 
group has an astonishingly wide range of 
interests all the way from pharmaceuticals 


The government is« now giving active 
encouragement to ithe process of mergers 
and concentration in French industry, 
having previously g'Ot little further than 
neutralising some of the worst fiscal barriers 
to mergers. The new' incentives are aimed 
above all at encouraging revaluation of 
assets for merger purposes by reducing the 
tax liabilities thrown up by revaluations, 
and by allowing payment of such tax 
liabilities over a number of years. These 
incentives last for the remainder of the 
current plan (that is for the next three 
yeai's) and have been estimated to cost the 
Treasury some Fr 300 million a year. 

There i.s a small package of measures to 
encourage the ailing French bourse, with 
the adjded and admitted long-term aim of 
helping* iParis towards booming a financial 
centre for Europe. The 33i per cent tax on 
dividends from holdings- abroad is abol¬ 
ished; as ,M. Debrl has as yet failed to 
get common market agreement on harmon¬ 
isation of capital market taxes, this is an 1 
interim move aimed at lessening the tax 
advantage pull which Luxemburg has as 
an entrepot for capital. T hero are some 
modest moves towards encouraging savings, 
' notably (unlike in Britain sir.'ce the advent 
. of the "dosed company”) for individuals 
operating through private companies. And 
ran* now getp its- own version of New 
York's Securities' and Exchangx Commis¬ 
sion, the Cwnmission des Operations de 
Bourj^Jkich a body would iHave been 
anyway, simply to regulate 
dealing in their owm share* 


treasury and opposition benches have 
joined together to demand an official in¬ 
quiry—and quickly, lest any delay should 
lead to the removal of evidence. 

The main charge against Birla is that it 
has cleverly used India’s complicated sys¬ 
tem of licensing new industry to preempt 
for the group a large part of the capacity 
authorised in each plan period ; right 
now, for instance, it looks likely to get a 
licence for construction of a 200,000 ton 
fertiliser plant—its second in less than a 
year. It is also said that it has been hog¬ 
ging licences, as well as foreign exchange, 
for the purchase of capital goods abroad. 
Other charges and complaints are that: 
it is guilty of large-scale tax evasion ; its 
activities are too speculative; its lobbying 
for private enterprise may have got in the 
way of American aid for the big state 
steel plant at Bokaro which the Russians 
later picked up ; and some forged share 
scrips of one of its companies have re¬ 
cently been in circulation. 

To some extent there has always been 
some sniping at Birla stemming from 
straight business jealousy, and this is rec¬ 
ognised by most observers in New Delhi. 
But. only recently has the size of Birla’s: 
empire (over 300 companies, with esti¬ 
mated assets close to £ ^ million, or ope? 
fifth of India’s total organised business 
sector) caused any open misgivings. And 
the public outcry h*a^ copiously, got a 


to heavy engineering, from automobiles to 
shipping and from cement to aluminium. 
The only thing they do not control is a 
steel plant, leaving Tata with a much en¬ 
vied edge in prestige. 

Never again 

Quite apart from any specific action 
that might be taken against Birla, the 
monopolies and restrictive practices bill 
just introduced in parliament is intended 
to check proliferation of big business 
groups by making expansion or diversifi¬ 
cation subject to a test of public interest. 
Under the bill a commission headed by 
a judge will give the government its 
opinion whether a* particular proposal 
meets the criteria of public interest or not. 

The same checks will apply also to 
"dominant” undertakings—even if not 
legally part of one group—which control 
the supply or production of one-third or 
more of any category of goods and ser¬ 
vices. The bill will also invest the govern¬ 
ment with authority over mergers, amalga¬ 
mations and takeovers. Interlocking direc¬ 
torships will require official clearance and 
other possible loopholes ape to be plugged. 

Taking a Cue from recent British prac¬ 
tice, another section of the bill makes 
k resale price maintenance illegal unless this 
is dearly shown to be in the public inter¬ 
est. Here the commission is being given 
mandatory powen in contrast with its 
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advisory role in respect of monopolies. 
For businessmen, who predictably don’t 
like this bill, there is some consolation jn 
that the government will retain large dis¬ 
cretionary powers of waiver where biff 
business amoitions coincide with national 
priorities. It is hard for them to face the 
contradiction of hostility to the power of 
India’s Birlas, and their own resistance to 
abolition of the permissive conditions 
which allow a Birla to exist. 


German cars 


Moment of elation 


The motor industry has waited a long 
time for the first car in production to use 
the wankel rotary engine. Now the small 
German manufacturer, NSU, has got 
there with the Ro 80, or just about so ; it 
should be in major production by the end 
of the year—50 a day then, and double 
this a few months afterwards. 

In a conventional car engine the verti¬ 
cal thrust of pistons has to be translated 
by complicated and noisy machinery into 
rotary motion. In the wankel engine, 
though still an ordinary four-stroke petrol 
engine, the thrust is immediately rotary. 
The first advantage is much lower vibra¬ 
tion. The engine weighs about two-thirds 
of a similar conventional petrol engine ; 
its size is only half that of an equivalent 
engine and even at this early stage of its 
development, production costs are claimed 
to be slightly lower. ’There are also con¬ 
siderable power advantages. The NSU 
Ro 80 has a twin wankel engine, in 
other words, two rotary cylinders which 
between them have a capacity of about 
one-litre. But this produces 113 brake 
horse power, roughly the same as a nor¬ 
mal two-litre engine. 

The earlier wankel was a one-cylinder 
used in a small sports car, of which only 
3,000 were ever made ; it was largely a 
conventional car with the wankel engine 
substituted for the normal engine. The 
Ro 80, on the other hand, has front-wheel 
drive, a low bonnet line and most of 
the weight is on the front wheels—all 
made possible by the smallness and the 
lightness of the wankel engine. As a re¬ 
sult it looks good. Its one problem is 
transmission. Mazda, the Japanese 
licensee of the wankel, has managed to 
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Felix Wankel: the man who made the engine 


use an ordinary manual gear-box. NSU 
has preferred to use a semi-automatic 
3-speed gear-box, which is not up to the 
quality of the rest of the car. 

Will the wankel be enough to sustain 
NSU as an independent motor company, 
or will NSU one day have to close ranks 
further with Citroen ? The two are 
already co-operating on wankel develop¬ 
ment for smaller cars. The example of 
BMW (see page 805) is not hopeful. 


Japanese oil 

Bad business 


There is a very curious aspect to reports 
at the beginning of this week that the 
local board of Shell’s 50 per cent owned 
Japanese refining and marketing com¬ 
pany, Showa Sekiyu, is at odds with 
Shell’s head office management in Lon¬ 
don. Enquiries in Tokyo failed to reveal 
that the disputed canditature of Mr 
Koichiro Asakai as the new chairman of 
this company was in fact withdrawn by 
Shell a month ago. What has been blown 
up into a considerable anti-Shell story 
this week in Tokyo is therefore largely 
based on a state of affairs which no 
longer exists. Since Shell has just over 
13 per cent of Japan’s oil market, still 
the fastest growing in the world (up by 


8ll 

s*3i per ptm\ a ywr fpr th$ listen 
year?) and. now wond in me in the free 
world ortly to that of the United States, 
this risk of bad press is unwelcome. 

Clearly Shell 'has bungled its political 
tactics in a business world where it is 
imperative not to do so. It put forward 
the name of Mr Asakai, a former 
Japanese ambassador to Washington, on 
the advice of the highest authorities in 
Japan, but apparendy without takihg the 
elementary precaution of consulting the 
arbiter of oil affairs in Japan, the Ministry 
of International Trade and Industry. Our 
Tokyo correspondent reports that Shell’s 
London chairman, Mr D. H. Barran, 
failed to call on.Miti when he was last in 
Japan, despite advice from the present 
Showa chairman that he should do so. 
This and other divergences of view have 
led to the local man in question, Mr 8. H. 
Mumford, being retired a year early, and 
this, too, has not pleased Miti. 

Shell’s withdrawal of Mr Asakai’s.name 
should mend one of its fences with Miti. 
Another, the continued presence of Mr 
Katsuro Ueda as president of Showa, 
despite the apparent opposition of the 
Showa board and (yet again) of Miti, 
remains unmended for the time being. 
In fact there is a lot of diplomacy still 
to be done by Shell in a country where 
key civil servants and successful business 
operations go together. And there is 
immediate cause for Shell to put itself 
out. Without a rapprochement there must 
be doubts about whether the merger of 
Showa with Shell’s wholly owned local 
marketing company can go through as 
planned by the end of 1968. And there 
can be little chance of getting Miti to up 
its authorisation of an extension to the 
Showa refinery at Kawasaki from the 
meagre 40,000 barrels per day increase 
which is has sanctioned so far. 


OECD on Turkey 

Tight corner 


The Organisation for Economic Co¬ 
operation and Development might have 
taken a slightly more encouraged view of 
a difficult economic year for Turkey, if 
its latest report published this week had 
gone to press a little later. Turkey’s 
imports for the first half of *967 have 
come out more than 7 per cent down 
on those for the same period last year, 
whereas a Turkish forecast used by 
the OECD’s economists put 1967 imports 
u£ per cent up on 1966. And a rather 
uneven export performance seems to show 
that the forecast 4 per cent export growth 
was also on the pessimistic side. 

This is a welcome turn-round at a time 
when the OECD’s strictures on Turkey’s 
dangerously low gold and foreign ex¬ 
change position were starting to look 
horribly justified. It comes opportunely, 
too, in that the west European economic 
sloW-down is likely to mean a further 
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TURKEYS FALLING RESERVES 

Months imports covsrsd by gold and 
foreign exchange reserves 



— 3 


— 2 


— 1 


Source OECD 

disappointing year for tourism (perhaps 
more disappointing than either the lurks 
or the OECD were willing to admit) ; 
and because in the last three years the 
Turkish balance of payments has become 
dangerously reliant on remittances from 
Turks working abroad—a point which the 
OECD almost completely glosses over, 
despite the fact that the European 
recession could hit these remittances hard. 

It is to be hoped that the cut-back in 
imports will not turn out to be the result 
of stagnation in the economy, but rather 
the first fruits of a remarkable investment 
record in the private industrial sector. The 
OECD reckons, rightly, that too much of 
this investment has gone into traditional 
consumer industries such as drinks and 
textiles. The indistinct business boundaries 
of the predominant state industries have 
discouraged private investors from pro¬ 
ductive investment where the state can 
influence prices for political reasons. 
Turkey scored an estimated real growth 
rate of 8 . 5-9.8 per cent last year ; money 
supply went up a frightening 20 per cent. 
If industrial investment, ill-directed 
though it has ■ been, has nevertheless 
succeeded in helping consumer imports to 
fall immediately after such an expan¬ 
sionist year, three cheers for the wrong 
policy. The next move, for the sake of 
Turkish investors as well as those overseas 
ones who could yet give more direct help 
to the balance of payments, must be to 
switch to the right policy. 


German retailing 

Schiller's red rag 


Dr Schiller, Germany’s economic minister, 
would like to see resale price mainten- 
ance in Germany go tomorrow. But 
Dr Schiller has yet to convince the Chris¬ 
tian Democrats and Liberals, let alone his 
own Socialist party followers, that aboli¬ 
tion of rprn will not wipe out the medium¬ 
sized business community which tradi¬ 
tionally has a strong lobby in Bonn, and 
that the consumer will benefit from more 
competition. Ideally Dr Schiller would 
like to offset the possible price rises result¬ 
ing from' the introduction next January of 
the new value-added tax, by a simulta¬ 


neous abolition of rpm; but German 
businessmen sfre quite gloomy enough as 
it is without enraging them further. 

Ever since its reintroductioh after the 
war, under pressure from the makers of 
branded goods, rpm has been a big flaw 
in Bonn’s and the Federal Cartel 
Authority’s wish for a more efficient and 
independent distribution system. Small 
traders often seem to be no more than 
tied distributors to the manufacturers ; 
and innovation is stunted when prices 
have to be fixed high in order to keep 
the small traders happy. So the arguments 
run. In fact only about io per cent of 
total annual retail sales of £12.5 
billion is in goods with maintained prices. 
Radios, fridges, washing powder, choco¬ 
lates, spirits and instant coffee are all 
sectors which have abandoned rpm. A 
Cartel Office questionnaire has shown that 
practically no retailers in these sectors 
actually went out of business because of 
abolition, even though some of them 
suffered a considerable cut in turnover. 
Prices fell, by as much as 30 per cent in 
several cases, but often only temporarily ; 
while in some cases (for instance with 
chocolates and tyres) the prices of makes 
whose manufacturers never claimed rpm 
fell by even more than those which lost 
their rpm protection. If rpm went 
altogether more prices would tumble, or 
so Bonn says. The producers and traders 
argue otherwise. Since goods covered 
by rpm are estimated to account for less 
than 7 per cent of total expenditure 
by a family of four, and retailers would 
doubtless mark up other goods to recoup 
the lower margins on those where rpm 
went, the overall effect on the cost of 
living, they say, would be minimal. 

But the capacity to compensate depends 
on the dealer’s market position, the exist¬ 
ence of local or personal preferences and 
his product range. As 60-65 P 61 " cent °f> 
for instance, a chemist’s or a photographic 
dealer’s turnover is still under rpm, no 
wonder they fight. Certainly rpm in the 
photographic industry is doomed to 
collapse sooner or later : margins from 
5 to over 80 per cent are Ixmnd 
to attract price-cutters. The Cartel 
Authority has had to intervene several 
times already. Arguments that the trade 
and consumer would lose a good price 
guide with the abolition of rpm and that 
the overall price-level will not be affected, 
are not really convincing. Germany’s 
grocers are less vigorous campaigners. 
About 95 per cent of them belong to 
co-operative buying societies, and enjoy 
rebates similar to their big competitors. 
Only about 10 per cent of their turnover 
is in rpm goods. 

The often emotive arguments fog the 
main issue which does not immediately 
concern the fate of the 80 per cent of 
Germany’s 440,000 retailers with arf 
annual turnover of £22,000 or less. It is 
the balance of power between the mostly 
medium-steed branded goods manufacr ^ 
turers and the trade, which makes each 
afraid of the other. When producers 
lose rpm they lose their main weapon 


against the big retailers’ own brands. 
Often—as with stockings and chocolate— 
manufacturers have to give in to the extent 
of filling their spare capacity with orders 
for own brands from the bigger retailers 
themselves. At the same time some traders 
argue against abolition of rprn because 
they think it will lower their margins and 
put them at the mercy of manufacturers. 
The whole discussion between the govern¬ 
ment and the adversaries of rpm lacks 
precision. All that is really agreed is that 
abolition of rprn—in Germany as else¬ 
where—favours the aggressive. 

Algerian oil 

Gesturing 


Fortunately for them, oi^ companies 
outside France and Algeria long ago 
decided to give up the struggle of trying 
to get a stake in Algeria’s considerable 
oil reserves. The nationalisation 
announced this week of the Algerian 
marketing companies of Esso and Mobil 
therefore caused few tears. The timing 
clearly coincides with the Arab .summit 
meeting at Khartoum, and is meant to 
impress the Arabs there rather than 
America’s oil men. The move is of 
particular interest in that it fits in with 
reliable reports that Algeria did not vote 
for Iraq’s Baghdad proposal of a total 
three months’ ban on all Arab oil 
exports. Only four of the 16’countries 
at Baghdad did : Iraq itself, Syria, Sudan 
and the Yemen. They make an un¬ 
impressive list, but Algeria’s president 
Boumedienne evidently still feels that he 
damaged his position as the new leader 
of left-wing Arabism by not voting with 
Iraq. Me also knows that had he voted 
for the proposal, Egypt (for face-saving 
reasons) would probably have had to do 
so as well, and that Iraq and Syria 
therefore have a double reason for being 
disenchanted with him. Nationalising 
some big American names with small 
Algerian interests makes a useful token 
to the cause of revolution. 



Boumedienne ) who is he impressing ? 
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Ein Intercontinental Hotel 
auch in Frankfurt? 


Yes, in Frankfurt too' An Intercontinental Hotel—the most modern 
hotel in town. 508 luxurious rooms. Clientele is international. Service 
impeccable and fast. Dining and entertainment varied and excellent: 
Dell'Arte Restaurant, Silhouette Roof Top Supper Club, Three Coins 
Lounge, Prolog Lobby Bar and the Brasserie. Karl Walterspiel is your 
host in the grand European manner. Call 



Ein Inter-Continental Hotel 
auch in Hanover? 


Yes, In Hanover too! An Inter*Continental Hotel that’s the most mod¬ 
ern hotel In Lower Saxony. 300 rooms with full central heating. Dining 
and entertainment ar$ excellent In the elegant Prlnz Taverne, the 
Brasserie (sample the famous German Konditorei), the Calenberger 
Bar and the Bierstube, where the atmosphere is truly German. Your 
host, Wolfgang-Dieter Wehr Is proud of the HOTEL 
warm atmosphere of his now-famous hotel. 

Call your travel agent or Inter*Continental, 

InterContinental 
A world of 36 fine hotels 



Gateway to a rich market 

The Middle East is a rapidly expanding 
market of great potential. A rich market 
importing capital and consumer goods. 
A rich market exporting oil, chemicals 
and food crops. A rich market for 
tourism. 

And the Arab Bank is your way into 
this market. For 37 years the Arab Bank 
has played a major part in building up 
trade, communications and industry in 
the region. 

If you have interests anywhere in the 
Arabic-speaking world, you can use the 
wide experience of the Arab Bank. It 
offers all types of banking service, 
commercial introductions and first-hand 
information on commerce and industry. 


ARAB BANK LIMITED 

Paid-up Capital and Reserves: £12,400,000 
Deposits: £100.200,000 
Total Assets: £137,700,000 
Head Office: AMMAN, JORDAN 
Branches in: 

(Aden. Bahrain, Dubai, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, 
Morocco, Nigeria, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, Sharjah, 
Sudan, Tunisia. 

ARAB BANK (OVERSEAS) LTD. 

(Registered under Swiss Law) 

Paid-up Capital and Reserves: S.Frs 29,000,000 
70 Talstrasse, ZURICH 

Telephone: 051/25.50.35. Telex: 52.279 

‘and at 3 Rue du March6, Geneva 

Telephone: 022/25.43^5. Telex : 22.038 

ARAB BANK A.G. 

Paid-up Capital: DM 5,000,000 
15 Grosse GaUustrasse, FRANKFURT/MAIN 

Telephone: 20306. Telex ; 414249 
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EUROPE'S WELFARE STATE 



What sort of welfare state does Europe have ? How does Britain compare ? 
And what effect has the common market had ? 


Anglo-Saxon eccentricities 


Quite a large part of the Labour Party’s 
anti-Europeanism has risen out of fears 
of what going into Europe would do to 
the welfare state. The suspicion dies 
hard that the result would be something 
nasty, with a general lowering of stand¬ 
ards to fit in with the allegedly less ad¬ 
vanced continentals. The Six have in fact 
made virtually no progress towards 
aligning their assorted systems of 
social security or even their social 
charges. They are as far as they ever 
were from a supra-national welfare 
system, and are drifting farther apart 
with time. But in any case the idea that 
standards of social security on the con¬ 
tinent are lower than in Britain is rub¬ 
bish. What is different is the method of 
administration. 

Just over twenty years ago, the whole 
British system was stood on its head. The 
1941 Beveridge report was the signal for 
sweeping administrative changes in which 
everything that had gone before was 
flung out to be replaced by a unified, 
centralised system. No comparable revo¬ 
lution took place anywhere in the Six. If 
a German civil servant wants to settle 
a query on social security he might have 
to go back to pre-1914 legislation. Great 
improvements have been made to welfare 
arrangements in the EEC but they have 
been gradual, piecemeal and as exten¬ 
sions of schemes introduced from the 
turn of the century onwards—often at 
the initiative of trade unions, rather than 
the state. There may be sweeping 
ps between the Six, but the 
,between them and Britain are 
uental. 



T he British social security system : 

(i) is administered directly by the 
central government through 1,000 local 
offices. On the continent most forms of 
social security are administered through 
semi-independent bodies. Usually the cen- 
tial government can exercise only limited 
control over such things as salaries and 
other administrative costs. But it would 
fix rates of benefit and charges. 

(ii) makes one single charge for all 

benefits, instead of one charge for sickness 
insurance, another for retirement pensions 
and so on, all collected in different w^ys 
and by different bodies. ^ 

(iii) is undiscriminating, in that the sys¬ 
tem covers virtually anybody living in 
Britain. This is true of pensions in the 
Netherlands, but it is not true of con¬ 
tinental social security systems in general. 
There tend to be separate schemes for 
different occupational groups. In France, 
for example, there are special schemes for 
farmworkers, miners, the self-employed, 
for market porters, for actors in certain 
Paris theatres and so on. In the Nether¬ 
lands, social security has traditionally, 
like everything else, been organised separ¬ 
ately on a religious basis. Manual workers 
are alnrtost everywhere treated differently 
from white collar workers with the divid¬ 
ing line being usually a certain level of 
income, above which the employee is 
supposed to be more capable of looking 
after himself. 

On the continent, the British system 
is much admired. A senior French official, 
once remarked that he would have expec/ 
ted it to have been devised by a French* 
man, it is so logical. Europeans also 


claim, with some justice, that sweeping 
administrative reforms were easy for 
Britain, because we were so late in the 
field. European social welfare—state or 
trade union—stretches farther back with 
deep roots, resistant to quick reform, 
while the fact that it is administered 
through largely independent - institutions 
means that these vested interests could 
get damaged by violent change, especi¬ 
ally when that change would mean trans¬ 
ferring administration into the hands of a 
central government that often does not 
have adequate welfare machinery. 

Social security on the continent has 
developed largely in responseuriion 
pressure. Iti Briiajh, the unions have 
always concentrated on securing highei 
wages partly on the grounds that this 
enables men to provide for themselves. 
But continental trade unions tend to re¬ 
gard existing social security systems as 
“ theirs ” and to resist any tampering 
from outside, which they tend to see as 
a threat to the fruits of a century of 
class struggle. The British system may 
look centralised and tidy, but administer¬ 
ing social security through semi-indepen¬ 
dent organisations also has some 
advantages. It lifts social security a 
little way outside party politics. The 
government is not so obviously respon¬ 
sible for the level of benefits. Heads of 
the institutions tend to have views of their 
own : in i960 at the height of a bitter 
public debate the head of the Swedish 
state pension scherne attacked govern¬ 
ment plans to extend the state pensions 
system. When social security benefits are 
paid from funds less tied up with the 
state exchequer they are less likely to 
- have to compete with other forms of 
public spending—except when the funds 
get Into deficit, forcing the government 
to sort things out. 
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This happened recently with the French 
“general scheme/* for most benefits for 
manual workers in private industry, and 
looks likely to happen with the German 
national pension scheme soon. And a 
separate system of sickness insurance has 
some advantages over a British-type 


health service, in that however harshly 
and unfairly it can operate for the indi¬ 
vidual, it does ensure that hospitals have 
their own sources of finance. The conse¬ 
quences of total dependence on the central 
government Jor iwenty years are, visible 
hi tike condition of most British hospitals. 


What size of benefits? 


The British may pride themselves on their 
welfare machinery, but when it conges to 
total spending we*re the laggards. The 
chart shows the percentage of gross 
national product the Six and Britain spend 
on social security. Britain is bottom, 
partly because its family allowances are 
low. It can be argued that family allow¬ 
ances are not really a form of social 
security at all, but a form of taxation off¬ 
set; it can be argued, too, that because 
continental countries make even more use 
of indirect taxes (which hit the poor 
hardest) than Britain, Britain does not 
need such high family allowances. But 
eliminating family allowances still leaves 
Britain lagging behind all other European 
countries, except France. And the compo¬ 
sition of Britain's spending is different. 
We spend more on medical care than 
EEC countries—excluding what their 
citizens spend on it themselves, which is a 
considerable amount. Private occupational 
pensions are more developed in Britain 
but we show up very much worse on 
pensions, sickness ^nd unemployment 
benefits. 

There are several reasons for this, one 
of which is our chronic economic weak¬ 
ness. But as important—and worrying— 
is the nature of the system itself. On the 
continent, nearly all schemes are wage 


related. Charges on employers and wor¬ 
kers are a fixed: 4 percentage of earnings, 
up to a certain maximum when in some 
cases (the German pension and sickness 
schemes) the Worker can then stay in or 
contract out ias he pfo&ses. The sums 
which are paid out are usually expressed 
as a fixed percentage of the normal 
wages, with a maximum and minimum. 
Thje British remain wedded! to a system of 
flat rate payments and benefits. A wage 
related supplement was grafted on for 
pensions in 1961 and for unemployment 
and sickness last year, but these are only 
a small part of the cash paid out. 

So what happens is this : on the con¬ 
tinent, benefits keep pace with inflation 
automatically. In Britain flat rate bene¬ 
fits get outstripped by rising prices and 
have to be raised periodically. The rises 
tend to be postponed until the country 
can 14 afford ” them or they seem politi¬ 
cally expedient, and the delay generates 
real hardship. Overseas holders of 
sterling, who are unaccustomed to flat- 
rate systems, inevitably interpret each 
much-publicised rise as the grossest 
profligacy. 

Just because British welfare is based on 
a flat rate, it is hard to make sensible 
comparisons about the true levels of bene¬ 
fits between countries. Obviously, lower 
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paid workers do rather better in JBritain. 
Higher paid ones do less we||: fakip the 
sickness benefit for which a man qualifies 
who is earning £15 a week, with a wife 
and two children. He would get the fol¬ 
lowing : ^ 


Britain 

Franca 

Germany 

Italy 

Belgium 

Netherlands 


First two weeks €870 
and than €10 7 0 

€ 7 10.0 
first six weeks €15 0 0* 

and then €12 15 0 

first three weeks € 7 10 0 

and then f:i0 0 0 

first week Cl 2 0 0 

and then IE 9 0 0 

iC 12 0 0 


* including compulsory supplement peid by employer 


Pensions are just as difficult. Those in 
France, Belgium and Italy appear the 
most backward, still relying strongly on 
the insurance principle—whore what a 
pensioner gets out is related to what he 
has paid in. But even these countries 
apply an automatic cost of living adjust¬ 
ment ; no pensioners get this in Britain 
—or, curiously enough, in the Nether¬ 
lands. The Germans appear to have the 
best of all worlds. True, 40 years’ contri¬ 
butions are needed for a full pension ; the 
pension is 60 per cent of your earnihgs, 
but this increases annually in line with 
the average level of wages, which leaves 
the pensioner better off than if it was a 
cost of living adjustment. If a man’s 
wages averaged 85 per cent of the 
national average, his pension will always 
be 60 per cent of 85 per cent of whatever 
the national average is at the time. 

Such a scheme is too good to be true 
in practice. German actuaries have 
warned for years that it is potentially 
insolvent, and once the ratio of retired 
people in the population recovers from 
th$ war and comes back to normal, or 
the rate of economic growth slows down, 
the degree of 44 dynamism ” in the 
scheme would have to be reduced, be¬ 
cause neither employers nor the Federal 
Government would be able to stand the 
strain. This point seems to have arrived. 

The Swedish system (recently copied 
by the Norwegians) looks a rather 
brighter example for Britain to follow. 
There is a flat rate pension—like Britain’s 
but with automatic cost of Jiving ad¬ 
justments. And there is a graduated sys¬ 
tem, differing from Britain’s in two im- 
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port'ant respects. First it is funded. The 
cbntribu tions go into a special independ¬ 
ently managed state pension fund. 
Fjecond ly, the benefits are not based 
crudel y an the in-payments like Britain's, 
but on a formula taking ai6count of the 
man’s earnings in hUrWorking life, and 
the movement of the cost of living. 

Britain is now racket} • with argument 
over whether the means test principle 
should l>e applied to. othef social security 
benefits-—and in paiticular to family 
a) Iowan ces; But, provide they do not 
have la rge families, the poor already get 
a better* deal jn Britain than on the con¬ 
tinent, because of Britain’s generous 
supplementary benefits scheme for those in 
need, amd because of the prevalence of the 
flat rat<* principle. Britain’s social security 
spending is already more concentrated on 
the poor (except for large families) than 
is the- case on the continent. This may 
seem progressive to us. But to the conti¬ 
nental administrators it may look more 
like an unhealthy survival of the poor law 
attitude of mind. The victims of the 
British isystem are those with large fami¬ 
lies. On the continent the most common 
victims are obscure pockets of widows, 
pensioners who previously had low in¬ 
comes, and others who for one reason or 
another do not meet the qualifying condi¬ 
tions for benefits—and do not have a svs- 



Going to market 


teni of social assistance like Britain’s to 
fall back on. 


Who pays the bill ? 

In all countries the bill is paid by a 
mixture of charges on employers and 
workers plus contributions from the 
exchequer. France comes at one extreme, 
where in theory the system pays for itself 
out of charges and costs the government 
nothing. But as the government fixes the 
rates of benefit and the level of contribu¬ 
tions, it has recently found itself having 
to meet emerging deficits. The recent re¬ 
forms are intended to cure this, and bring 
the level of contributions to various forms 
of welfare more into line with what they 
actually cost ; family allowances, for 
example, have recently been tending to 
subsidise other items. At the other extreme 
comes Britain, where the comparatively 
low rates of family allowances are met 
from taxation, and so is most of the cost 
of the health service, and some national 
insurance benefits. 

Usually the employers and workers pay 
the same, or roughly the same, amount in 
charges. There are two exceptions ; in the 
Netherlands, workers bear the whole cost 
of the pension contributions. And in 
continental countries, the cost of 
family allowances is borne entirely 
by the employer (except in Germany 
where the Federal Government pays). This 
is understandable, since family allow¬ 
ances are often regarded as part of the 
man’s wages ; indeed in Italy and the 
Netherlands, they are actually paid out 
with the wages. 


There would be one important immediate 
result of Britain’s joining the common 
market. We would automatically join in 
the scheme for dealing with migrant 
workers. This, incidentally, was the first 
piece of purely EEC law: it did not need 
the assent of the individual parliaments. 
The army of Italian workers m Germany 
was the main reason for it. In 1966, 
125,000 workers migrated from Italy to 
Germany, although the rate has fallen off 
sharply since, with the German recession. 
The 1966 figure for Britain was 10,000. 

The effect of the community scheme 
is to make the employing country liable 
to pay any family allowances for the 
migrant workers’ dependants back home, 
and some of their medical expenses, usu¬ 
ally 80 per cent. There have been argu¬ 
ments in the EEC over, among other 
people, Italian workers in France : should 


a family in Calabria get ordinary Italian 
family allowances, or the much higher 
French ones? They are getting Italian 
ones. Britain would have to pay the same 
for the Italian workers here,'and 80 per 
cent of their families’ medical expenses. 
The payment would probably be made on 
a block basis : this scheme has already 
generated more paperwork than social 
security authorities are able to cope with. 

On the other hand British visitors to 
the continent would become entitled to 
medical treatment, according to local 
rules, which might meet say 80 per cent 
of the cost, paid for eventually by the 
British government. So far there has been 
little use made of this on the continent. 
But the British are in any case accustomed 
to getting their medical care for nothing. 
They would be sure to claim. 
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Where on Earth ? 


The woskl can now take advantage of ICI’s modernised methods of producing a range of concentrated 
compound fertilisers (CCF) more economically than ever before. 

Whatever the climatic or soil conditions, the Agricultural Division of ICI, backed by its vast computer-assisted 
research establishments and the world-famous Jealott’s Hill agronomic laboratories, can tailor the precise CCF to 
meet the situation or design the manufacturing plant to fulfil on-the-spot requirements. 

Recent developments mean more economic fertilisers carrying a higher nitrogen content through the use of 
ammonium nitrate (35.7%N) or urea (46.6%N) instead of ammonium sulphate (21.7%N). The size of the plant has 
been substantially reduced. The result: an improved fertiliser with lower capital and production costs. 

There is a story more than 30 years long behind ICFs up-to-date achievements. Today, backed by a vast 
amount of experience, ICI-designed plant is producing some 900,000 tons of concentrated compound fertilisers 
from four units in the United Kingdom and one in Malaysia. 

The ICI-designed fertiliser units are capable of producing a comprehensive range of tailored products based 
on ammonium nitrate, ammonium phosphate and muriate of potash. 

The Malaysian unit , producing 208,000 tons a year, at Kuala Lumpur is an example of the made-to-measure 
technique. Because the fertiliser is used in tropical areas of high rainfall and on acid soil with high humus content, 
ground phosphate rock has replaced the water-soluble ammonium phosphate. 

All ICI fertilisers feature the special anti-caking properties, achieved by coating each individual prill with oil 
and china clay to give a free-flowing product. 

The wealth of experience in CCF production puts the Agricultural Division of ICI in the unique position of 
being able to offer the world, through selected licensee contractors, plant designs best-suited to local conditions and 
requirements. 


Other ICI Processes include Ammonia and Town 
The ICI steam-naphtha reforming process has revolutionised the 
economics of producing synthesis gas for ammonia production 
in countries without an indigenous source of natural gas. Today 
there are 80 units in operation or under construction in 26 
countries. ICI is producing about 3,000 tons of ammonia daily 
in the UK from installations based on the know-how offered to 
the world and further capacity of some 3,000 tons per day is 
being commissioned. 


Gas 

The steam-naphtha reforming process is the basis of the most 
economical method of producing town gas. Low in capital and 
running costs the plant is outstandingly reliable, efficient and 
clean. The process has been extensively adopted for town gas 
manufacture throughout the world and 200 units are in 
commission or under construction. More than half the UK’s 
gas capacity is now based on ICI processes. The newest 
process, the “ICI 500," produces town gas which requires no 
further enrichment 


For further information write to: THE LICENSING MANAGER, IMPERIAL jffllMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., AGRICULTURAL DIVISION, BIUINGHAM, CO. DURHAM, ENGLAND 



Italian family allowances are generous 

Little in common 


The Treaty of Rome contains no specific 
provisions about the introduction of a 
single system of social security through¬ 
out the EEC. What it does envisage is 
that social charges will eventually come 
roughly into line. This was a burning issue 
at the time of the Rome Treaty, when 
French employers — lukewarm enough 
about the EEC anyway—complained that 
they were unfairly burdened by social 
charges. The problem was solved by de¬ 
valuing the 'franc ; French employers can 
no longer complain about the level of 
their labour costs. But bringing social 
charges into line presupposes some sort of 
rationalising of the separate national 
social security systems, and here the EEC 
has made no progress at all. Why not ? 

"T he main reason seems to be political ; 
social security touches the voters directly, 
more directly perhaps, than any other 
aspect of the Rome Treaty. Governments 
will inevitably prefer to retain control 
over what is one of the most sensitive 
political areas. They do not want to 
come under community pressure to step 
into line when it might be politically 
awkward, and prefer to let their separate 
forms of social security evolve in response 
to local pressures and needs. 

The national differences are already 
so big that they seem to have discouraged 
the Brussels commission at the outset 
from attempting anything more radical 
than the collection of statistics. Germany 
gives the most generous pensions; France 
the most generous family allowances ; the 
Netherlands, sickness and disability help. 
No country would willingly cut back on 
£Any foVto of social security, just to move 
l ifeiiMi' Jl^areiy - to a common set of 
the EEC. The alter- 
tppjty' Irhich is for every country to 


scale up its benefits to the level of the 
best, would be formidably expensive and 
in the short run lead to a vast increase 
in the proportion of national income 
going on social security within the EEC. 
Even standardising one form of benefit 
at a time is fraught with obstacles. Take 
family allowances. French wages are low, 
partly because French family allowances 
are so high. Until recently, a French¬ 
man with four children and his wife at 
home might get as much as half his 
income in the form of family allowances. 
Employers in Germany, paying consider¬ 
ably higher wages, could fairly complain 
that raising German family allowances to 
French levels would not only be unfair 
and wildly inflationary but also unneces¬ 
sary on grounds of need. 

It is also possible to argue that until 
living standards throughout the Six are 
brought roughly into line, standardising 
social security benefits will give rise to 
anomalies and injustices. Unemployment 
benefit has little significance in the south 
of Italy, for example, where “ semi¬ 
employment " is common. Nor would it 
make sense to extend, outside Italy, the 
Italian system of paying family allowances 
for uncles and aunts living around the 
house as well as aged parents arid grand¬ 
parents. 

The rather passive attitude in Brussels 
seems to be that rationalisation will come 
of its own accord where the conditions are 
ripe. And where they^pre not, then there 
is nothing anyone cin anyway. This 
is not good enough ; the difficulties stand¬ 
ing in the way of harmonising the tax 
systems of the Six are not less awesome, 
yet considerable progress has been made. 
Far from gradually drifting together, the 
social security systems of the Six seem 


in some ways to be drifting farther apart. 
Some of the latest changes tend to take 
countries several steps away from the 
typical continental pattern and towards 
the British. The Dutch, for example, 
have just changed to a system something 
like the British supplementary benefits 
scheme where elsewhere on the continent 
there are only small schemes for relief of 
those in need, locally administered and 
with mingy benefits. In Germany, the 
Federal Government has recently taken 
over the finance of family allowances, and 
transferred the administration away from 
the 6,000 bodies operating it hitherto to 
a single institute—again towards the 
British, and away from the continental 
pattern. The Netherlands is pioneering a 
system of universal disablement benefits, 
covering not just those injured at work, 
but all disabled people. This not only 
breaks new ground in Europe but is 
something Britain too could usefully copy. 

It is, difficult to escape the conclusion 
that the Commission has been lacking in 
dynamism in ^funking any attempt at 
drafting a common market plan. This 
would not be designed to, say, align 
family allowances at either the high 
French or the low German levels, or even 
somewhere in between. That is imprac¬ 
ticable in the short term and irrelevant 
in the long. The sort of long-term plan 
needed is one that would outline the kind 
of social security goals at which Europe 
should aim in about twenty years. These 
are not likely to vary much from one 
country to another, however diverse their 
systems may be today. The speed with 
which individual countries move towards 
them would then become a matter for 
themselves to decide without their feeling 
they are being pressurised from Brussels 
by the commission. And as social con¬ 
ditions change, so adjustments could be 
made to the social objectives too. But 
this process has not yet even begun. 
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Japanese dealers 

Katana poised 

Tokyo 

A new era of common sense 
opened for Japan's Kabutocho 
(stock exchange) this week when 
the Finance Ministry—bent upon 
modernisation—began accepting 
operating licence applications 
from the nation's securities 
houses. It was the first move in 
a long-overdue programme to re¬ 
organise the highly inbred securi¬ 
ties business. The next step plan¬ 
ned by the new Tokyo stock ex¬ 
change president, Mr Teiichiro 
Morinaga, will take place on 
October 1st this year when 
“ baikai ” (medium) operations 
become largely illegal. Baikai is 
the Japanese name for off-board 
transactions permitting the “ Big 
Four ” securities houses to match 
sale and purchase orders of their 
customers without entering the 
market or to meet customer 
demand from stocks on hand. 

Although baikai transactions— 
sometimes more than (>o% of the 
day^i turnover of approximately 
too million shares—were dutifully 
reported to the board, it has 
been generally recognised that 
Tokyo actually has had five stock 
exchanges, the main exchange and 
the four major securities com¬ 
panies. The licensing system be¬ 
comes effective April 1, 1968. 

This situation has long em¬ 
barrassed the sensitive Finance 
Ministry. But it wasn’t until the 
1964 market plunge toward a 
Dow-Jones average of 1,000 was 
stopped by vast purchases of 
stocks by the hastily-organised 
Japan Securities Holding Asso¬ 
ciation and the Japan Joint 
Securities Company (each cur¬ 
rently holding off the market 
approximately £180 million) that 
the government acquired the 
practical and moral edge to inter¬ 
fere in favour of drastic recon¬ 
struction. 

Finance Ministry officials have 
established four licence categories 
which stipulate the types of 
business in which the holders may 
engage: 1) brokerage, 2) broker¬ 
age and dealers, 3) brokerage, 
dealers and sub-underwriters, and 
4) brokerage, dealers and under¬ 
writers. The ministry is now 
examining applications based 
upon balance sheets and business 
reports; negotiations with repre¬ 
sentatives of each securities firm 
will follow. But, in general, com¬ 
panies will be licensed in accor¬ 
dance wKh fheir capitalisation. 


Category 1 will be reserved for 
those capitalised at V 100 million 
to Y 200 million, category 2 for 
those with capital between Y 200 
million and Y 1,000 million, 
category 3 for those of Y 1,000 
million to Y 3,000 million, and 
category 4 for those capitalised at 
more than Y 3,000 million. 

Examination of licence appli* 
cations is expected to be ex¬ 
tremely rough upon about a 
third of Japan’s securities firms. 
At the end of June there were 
altogether 392 securities com¬ 
panies ; this figure is likely to 
be reduced to about 300 by the 
Finance Ministry. Those without 
licences to operate will be forced 
out of business by April 1st next 
year. Hurried last minute mergers 
by the smaller companies could 
save the day for some; others 
have already received the word. 
Five or six companies which 
traditionally hold securities of 
only one specific corporation have 
been informed they will not re¬ 
ceive licences. One of these 
securities firms (Yaesu Shoken) 
has already closed its doors. Many 
small provincial securities com¬ 
panies and those firms engaged 
in sale of investment trusts for the 
“ big four ” houses have also seen 
the writing on the wall ; their 
applications are expected to be 
rejected out of hand. 

Stock market executives—who 
reluctantly accepted the need for 
structural modernisation—don’t 
know just what the Finance 
Ministry will do, or exactly how 
many unlucky firms will be 
closed down. However, among 
members of the Tokyo stock ex¬ 
change, there will be “ no more 
mergers before April 1, 1968,” 
according to president Morinaga. 
All mergers which may take 
place among securities firms in 
the next few months will be be¬ 
tween those outside the exchange. 
Mr Morinaga, former president 
of the Export-Import Bank, was 
brought in from outside the 
securities business to head the 
exchange during this period of 
government-imposed reforms, be¬ 
cause the exchange felt that an 
influential strong man would be 
required to keep aspects of the 
rationalisation programme within 
reason. 

Nervousness on the exchange 
is caused by the belief among 
some securities houses that the 
Finance Ministry, in its recon¬ 
struction plans, is basically fol¬ 
lowing an “ investors-first ” policy 
which will weaken the autonomy 
of the organisation. And yet in 
recent weeks, as the market again 
made frantic dips toward the 
Dow-Jones Average of 1,300, 


opinion in the securities com¬ 
panies began to swing in the 
direction suggested by the 
Finance Ministry : the basis for 
a stable exchange lies in enticing 
the small investors back into the 
market and the only way to do 
this is to complete gradual but 
fundamental revisions in the 
system over the next few years. 


J. Lyons 

The iceberg 
moveth 

“ For the year under review, 
catering turnover was about one- 
sixth of the group turnover.” In 
these few words, and without 
going so far as to give the actual 
figures, Sir Samuel Salmon, 
chairman of J. Lyons, revealed 
that his company should really be 
classed as a food manufacturer, 
and not as a caterer. This goes 
some way to explaining the 
group’s relative unprofitability. It 
is always assumed that Lyons’s 
total sales are £8o-£ioo million; 
but even then its pre-tax profits 
(excluding investment income) of 
£3.3 million, up from £2.6 mil¬ 
lion the year before, are low. Of 
comparable businesses Spillers, for 
instance gets 5% pre-tax profit 
on sales, Ranks Hovis only 3.6%, 
and even the world-wide Asso¬ 
ciated British Foods empire— 
which also has retail and cater¬ 
ing interests—get only 4.6%. But 
Lyons probably gets less than any 
direct competitor. 

From Sir Samuel’s words it is 
clearly unfair to compare Lyons 
with such catering highflyers as 

Angus Steak Houses or Benti 


Inns—as has been done in the 
past. These, unhampered by in¬ 
herited premises or a sense of 
public duty in the catering fiaid 
(both of which have imopnbd 
Lyons in the past), Can Jmt a 
really good return on the’capital 
they employ, enhanced by the 
fact that they stick to one or two 
specialised fields. Berni’s last 
results were out last week and it 
appears to be getting 23% pre¬ 
tax on its capital; so no wonder 
the shares are on a J6.5 P/E 
ratio. But it is here that Lyons 
falls down, even compared with 
other food manufacturers; 
Spillers gets 10.2% on capital 
employed, Ranks Hovis 8.7% and # 
AB Foods 13.8%. Lyons gets' 
6 . 8 %. 

Lyons gets the worst, it seems, 
of both worlds. Low profits on 
sales because it is so heavily in 
the low margin food business; 
low margins on capital employed 
because of the unprofitability of 
its old line catering outlets. Most 
of these are freehold, so at a 
modern property valuation the 
return is even lower. The Troca- 
dero site off Piccadilly Circus, 
for instance, was sold for 4$ times 
its book value. If all Lyons’s sites 
were that valuable compared with 
book values then the return on 
capital goes down to a mere 3%. 

Clearly the market is hoping 
that Lyons will be able to 
straighten itself out—the “ A” 
shares at 59s. 4jd., up from 
44s. gd. at the beginning of this 
year, arc at around 21 times earn¬ 
ings even after last year’s spurt 
in profitability. The market may 
be right long-term. The food 
trade has always had the highest 
regard for Lyons’s abilities. The 
group has not hesitated to hive 
off activities like ice cream and 
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frozen food where the scale of 
activity needed for profitability 
was too big fdr the firm, To get 
away from its utility image it 
has a lot of other names, some 
of which arc illustrated on the 
previous page (though Ready- 
Brek, a hot cereal, and one of 
the most successful, is missing). 
But the picture tells a story—one 
has only to think of other com¬ 
panies in each of Lyons’s fields to 
realkjthow sharp is the compe- 
titAnd it is growing with the 
entry^lf Ranks (the Mr Kipling 
brand), Cadbury and Marks and 
Spender, into cakes, Beecham into 
soft drinks and so on, Lyons can¬ 
not compete all round the clock; 
but it can rely on its manufactur¬ 
ing expertise and prepare foods 
—especially instant coffee—on 
which other people put their 
brand names. 

But clearly, even given the low 
return to be expected from an 
efficient unit in food manufactur¬ 
ing, catering must have held the 
group back badly. Some of the 
group’s experiments, like the 
Wimpy bars it licenses (thus 
avoiding staffing difficulties in 
cheap catering) and the London 
Steak Houses, have been very suc¬ 
cessful. Others, like the Diplomat 
(very expensive high-class food) 
and Chips with Everything 
(Lyons’s trendy place for cheap 
eating for young City workers) 
have been unsuccessful—but they 
have proved, without too much 
cost, that the group is alive to 
new ideas, and yet unafraid to 
admit when it is wrong, quickly 
and publicly. But the big bugbear 
has been the teashops and corner 
houses—those fabulous sites, 
bought forty years ago by a 
Salmon who was a genius at 
property development. In the past 
one member of the Salmon or 
Gluckstein families (who still out¬ 
number non-family directors) has 
been in charge of each unit, hotel, 
corner house or chain of teashops. 

Now there is one coordinated 
catering division. And a sizeable 
number of well-placed but ram¬ 
bling teashops in main road posi¬ 
tions seem to be up foi sale. 
Probably Lyons will never be 
spectacularly provable ; but with¬ 
in the next couple of years it 
ought at least to be up to the 
(not very high) averages of the 
industries in which it operates. 



Waterloo 

The collapse 6f the efforts by 
, Shoyrcpings, Vine Product^ afad 
^Vtt^eWays t° get control pi 
^WPnjfctaal Distillers and Vint- 
nfcr frjjp p, have let down the. 
compfehy's ego after its inflation 
by the Success of its battle with 
the directors and family share¬ 


holders of Harveys of Bristol. 
With Harveys tucked away, 
Showcrings looked set to march 
uninterrupted t h rough the 
world's vintners. But it met its 
match this time. In spite of 
thiee successive bids, and win¬ 
ning the support of one of the 
IDV directors, Showerings was 
unable either to win the board’s 
recommendation or disaffect 
Watney, Mann, which holds 15% 
of the IDV equity, is bent on 
combining its own wines and 
spirits business with IDV’s, and 
is steadfastly against bringing 
Showerings into the game. 

Showcrings’ advisers, N. M. 
Rothschild, arc not saying how 
many acceptances did Come in. 
Counting them was apparently 
a monster task, but eyen so, 
bearing in mind the size of the 
solid support behind the IDV 
board, it is unlikely that Shower¬ 
ings won offers from very much 
more than the 26% of the equity 
that responded to the second bid, 
and most unlikely that it got 
more than the 40% that was all 
it was seeking on that second 
time around. For Showerings 
the exercise has been a prodi¬ 
gious waste of money and time. 

But that is not to say that 
those independent shareholders 
in IDV who loyally helped their 
board to defeat the bid have 
done anything clever. Their 
shares arc already down to 18s. 
Gd., against the bid price of 22s. 
bd., and they arc still valued at 
17 times prospective earnings for 
the year to next May. As the 
defending board repeatedly 
stressed, the longer-term pros¬ 
pects are good and on its fore¬ 
cast for 1969-70 the P/E ratio 
conies down to 12 times. But 
this would not be wildly cheap 
even if it referred to the current 
year And giving up present 
benefits, which Showcrings ex¬ 
plained could Certainly be taken 
in cash, for the sake of later 
prosperity, would only make sense 
on the assumption that an in¬ 
vestor, with reasonable profes¬ 
sional advice, could not find a 
homo for the money that would 
serve him as well as the IDV 
shares unless this assumption 
is accepted, it seems to be a case 
of the bird in the bush. But it 
is no use crying over spilt whisky. 

British Relay 

Capital 

consumption 

British Relay Wireless and Tele¬ 
vision’s earnings of £789,700 fell 
short of the cost of the gross 
dividend by £164,600, so it is a 
little difficult to justify the mar¬ 
ket’s rating pf the shares. At 
9 d. they yield . 5 i%» only 
half a point more thhn the mar¬ 
ket average, and the P/E ratio 


is a very high 24}. But it is 
fashionable to ignore the P/E 
ratio in assessing rental shares 
and to look at the price/cash flow 
ratio ; on this basis British Relay 
looks much more reasonably 
priced, for it is selling at just 
under 6 times its cash flow. 

Perhaps, though, the fashion¬ 
able way of lodging at things is 
wrong. Any cash paid out of a 
company is now subject to income 
tax. After allowing for tax the 
price/cash flow ratio is raised to 
10. Even this measure is only 
meaningful if the shareholders 
want to free their capital from 
the company, since the amount 
set aside for depreciation repre¬ 
sents the decline in the value of 
the company’s capital. Its use to 
pay dividends is in effect a re¬ 
payment of capital. So last year 
British Relay’s shareholders took 
£164,600 out of their company. 

The real measure of success is 
simply earnings, the amount by 
which the year’s revenue exceeds 
the year’s costs and charges. On 
this basis British Relay looks a 
poor investment. There are points 
in its favour. It still has unex¬ 
hausted tax credits, and these 
should keep it going for a couple 
of years until colour television 
begins to take hold. Its system of 
piped TV has the advantage of 
being free of the variations in 
reception that afflict aerial pick¬ 
up sets. In the early days of wide 
colour TV broadcasting, its sets 
should have an edge and should 
consequently generate profits just 
as the tax credits run out. But it 
is going to be a close-run thing, 
and in the meantime the depreci¬ 
ation flow should act as a divi¬ 
dend equaliser. 

Investors who are prepared to 
live on their company’s capital 
until the bonanza is reached may 
be willing to buy British Relay 
now and wait. But the market 
seldom waits for three years in 
anticipation ; at some time before 
1970 the shares seem likely to 
fall. Why buy now ? Radio 
Rentals’ shares are selling at 18,8 
times earnings, though the divi¬ 
dend yield is lower than British 
Relay’s at 4.1%. But Radio 
Rentals has plenty of cash. British 
Relay is still reducing its over¬ 
draft, and while it has room to 
borrow capital needed to finance 
colour television the cost of ser¬ 
vicing it may have to be borne 
before the colour profits roll in. 
The easing of hire purchase and 
rental restrictions announced on 
Wednesday, however, will give 
some short-term help. 

BSA 

More tuning up 

Before its latest sale, Birmipg- 
ham Small Arms had already 
travelled a long way in stream-* 


lining itself since the early 1950s. 
It had, in recent years, disposed 
of Daimler cars^ and push 4 >ikcs 
and IJobbs Automatic Trans¬ 
missions and combined its 
machine tool interests with Alfred 
Herbert’s : thus thinning its 
activities down to motor-cycles, 
light engineering — including car 
bodies, central heating pumps and 
what is left of the original gun¬ 
smiths’ business — special steels 
and alloys, special metal com¬ 
ponents and metal powders. 

But BSA was not satisfied. The 
special steels section, which, with 
titanium and zirconium alloys is 
the business of the Jessop-Saville 
subsidiary, is a small unit by the 
standards of the industry; and in 
spite of generally rising demand 
for its alloys for acro-cngines, the 
subsidiary is barely profitable. So 
Jessop-Saville lys to go. For 
this purpose it is being split up 
into steel and alloy businesses; 
the steel section is being sold to 
Thos. Firth and John Brown, and 
the titanium and zirconium alloy 
section to Imperial Metal Indus¬ 
tries, which is 88% owned by 
Imperial Chemical Industries. 

This operation is going to be 
an important rationalisation all 
round. Thos. Firth and John 
Brown is already a big fish in 
special steels and IM1 is Britain’s 
only producer of titanium metal 
in Britain, apart from Jessop- 
Saville itself. The combination 
will be turning out-around 80% 
of total European production of 
this and some similar metals. 

From BSA’s point of view, the 
fuither concentration must be a 
contribution to efficiency. The 
effect on profits should be 
immediately favourable if the 
cash received, which is expected 
to be £5 million or more, is only 
used to pay off the overdraft. 
Eventually BSA should find a 
better use for it. The metal com¬ 
ponents divisions, representing 
something like a third of sales, 
is in a growth field, employing 
such modern techniques as pow¬ 
der metallurgy and shell-mould¬ 
ing. These require research and 
capital. 

In the meantime, BSA shares at 
27s. 1 jd. cost ioJ times 1965-66 
earnings. At half-time, both sales 
and profits were, encouragingly, 
up 3% ; but with two-thirds of 
profits normally falling in the 
second half, the directors confined 
themselves to forecasting that the 
previous year’s figure would be 
fully maintained in the year ended 
last July. The relaxation of hire- 
purchase controls on motor-cycles 
came too Lite to do the group 
much gooa in the year even if 
it had reversed the fall * in 
registrations; but, exporting more 
than 80% of the year’s deliveries 
of motor-cycles, it should have 
ridden out the depression fairly 
well. The market seems to be¬ 
taking a rather more gloomy view 
of the company’s prospects than is 
necessary. 
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Tin 

Surface mining, 
deep thinking 

Tronoh, the tin mining company 
whose activities arc mainly 
centred in Malaysia, has had a 
bad first six months this year. 
Pre-tax profits at £316,000 were 
down to less than half those for 
the same time last year, partly 
because investment income has 
fallen and output has had to be 
curtailed while a number of 
dredges were shifted to the 
mining of other deposits. But 
the drop in tin prices has been 
far more important. 

Tin is now £200 a ton down 
on the first six months of last 
year. The gap between world 


production and demand, being 
tilled by releases from the 
American stockpile, i$ closing 
fast. Recently, however, prices 
have been quite a bit higher thkri 
the £1,200 a ton* at the beginnihg 
of the year. The closing of the 
Suez canal, through which far 
east supplies, particularly from 
Malaysia, have been shipped to 
Europe has, of course, been an 
important factor. The labour 
unrest at the Bolivian mines and 
the war in Nigeria were' two 
other hardening influences. But 
since the Bolivian miners arc 
back at work and the feared dis¬ 
ruption of Nigerian supplies has 
not materialised the longer term 
situation is reasserting itself. 
The big question now for tin¬ 
mining companies is whether the 
International Tin Council’s buffer 
stock will be used to support the 


market. It did so earlier this 
year, when the price was around 
i.^qu a, ton. And., it can call on 
nearly &30 million, iuOre Aan 
enough tq keep prices at this level 
for the next two or three years. 
But this time, with world pro¬ 
duction continuing to increase! 
and demand still lethargic, it may 
well wait until prices have fallen 
somewhat further before coming 
into the market again. 

The Malaysian tin companies 
have other worries too. Deposits 
are becoming increasingly low- 
grade ; and although there is a lot 
of tin-bearing ground around, the 
stales of the Federation, who 
have the last say in granting pro¬ 
specting or mining rights, are 
reluctant to do so. Much of this 
ground can just as well be used 
for agriculture, largely in the 
hands of Malays,* while the tin 


# 2,1 

companies arc generally con¬ 
trolled by Chinese or foreign 
interests. Furthermore, the 
government ^ if ftiqvymg Jto in¬ 
clination . io remote the smc^I 
tax on mei. .tevipd at 

the time of " c^ifrontatjon #j.w»th 
Indonesia to make fir ((tifTota 
in revenue MmfXttypt agctqjts. 
Tin prices were also very jpuch 
higher then: Nevewhctisa* despite 
these disadvantages Charter Con¬ 
solidated, part of the Anglo 
American Group, has recently 
invested heavily in Tronoh. 

This is Charter’s first venture 
into tin. The company has been 
noted for its belief that when 
the metal content of a deposit is 
low die answer is to step? up the 
amount of land treated. Ghartn 
may be ready to equip some of 
Tronoh \s large uncxploited Con¬ 
cessions. 


The Economist unit trusts indicator 


This week, with the publication 
for the first time The Economist 
unit trust indicator, we start pro¬ 
viding investors with a new yard¬ 
stick tor measuring portfolio per¬ 
formance. The indicator is not 
designed as a comprehensive 
index of unit trust prices; it 
is based on the prices of only 
live trusts, the live laigest general 
mists in the live largest unit trust 
management groups excluding the 
largest of all, Save and Prosper, 
which happens to have no quali¬ 
fying trust. 

General trusts do not limit 
their portfolios to one, or even a 
few, sectors of the market, nor 
do they aim to provide income at 
the expense of capital gains or 
vice versa They were selected for 
tin- indicator because their invest¬ 
ment policy is similar to the 
average British investor’s: 
‘ k sound ” investment, mainly in 
British shares, without active 
switching between shares or be¬ 
tween market sectors. They hold 
mainly British commercial and 
industrial shares, the most com¬ 
mon type both by number of 
quotations and by market capitali¬ 
sation, although their managers 
are usually free to invest in other 
types of share if they think tit. 

The reason for choosing the 
largest trusts was statistical. There 


is no implied judgment on the 
managers of the newer and so 
smaller trusts. A new trust tends 
to anticipate its own growth by 
having a few relatively large hold¬ 
ings and then increasing the num¬ 
ber of holdings as money is 
invested in it. Its investment 
spread is thus small. Fuck, both 
good and bad, can play too im¬ 
portant a part in the early days 
of a unit trust to make its price 
a candidate for an indicator. 

An indicator based on the prices 
of five trusts chosen without 
regard to the management group 
could be unduly influenced by the 
success or failure of one invest¬ 
ment manager if one group had 
two (or, w'orsc, even more) of the 
five trusts used. Hence only one 
trust was taken from each of the 
five largest groups. The group’s 
size is not, perhaps, a good 
criterion, but selecting groups on 
some other basis would have in¬ 
volved subjective judgments and 
could have warped the indicator. 
All the criteria for the indicator 
were, in fact, laid down without 
reference to the divisions and 
merits of the present unit trust 
groups. 

The indicator is calculated 
weekly. Each trust’s Tuesday price 
(published on Wednesday) is 
divided by the base price. The 


five figures so obtained are sum¬ 
med and the answ-er is divided by 
five. Following the normal prac¬ 
tice, the resulting indicator figure 
is expressed as a percentage of 
the figure at the base date, chosen 
as April to, 1962 (the same as 
the Financial Times -Actuaries in¬ 
dices’) ; this base date was checked 
to ensure that it did not give the 
indicator an untypical base level. 
Each of the five prices is given 
the same weight, whereas in the 
Financial 7 ’w/rr-Artuaiies series 
each share price is weighted ac¬ 
cording to the market capitalisa¬ 
tion of the company concerned. In 
a unit trust, however, share prices 
are already weighted according to 
the si/e of the holding, and 
to weight unit prices accord¬ 
ing to trust si /c would he 
to weight management investment 
dec isions 

Because the prices used are the 
managers’ offei price (the price 
paid by the investor) the indicator 
could in theory rise or fall as the 
managers increased and decreased 
the trading margins without any 
change occurring in the asset 

Trusts in the indicator: 

Group 

Municipal and General 

Dillon Walker 

National 

Hill, Samuel 

Allied 


value of the units. In practice, 
however, there should be little* 
distortion since competition tends 
to keep margins in line throughout 
the industry. The advantage of 
an indicator based on unit trust 
prices is that it is founded on 
actual portfolios with a natural 
weighting. Investors, whether they 
hold their own shares or hold 
units, will be able fo compare 
their portfolios’ performances with 
those of the five professional 
management groups’. To allow 
records to be compared, the chart 
show's the indicator’s movement 
since its inception. Alongside it is 
shown the Financial Times- Actu¬ 
aries 5110 share index, whose con¬ 
tents are failly close to those of 
the five unit trusts The two lines 
move fairly closely, although the 
unit trust indicator seems to be 
the more buoyant in difficulties 
and the more responsive when the 
market rises. The five year period 
is too short, however, and the 
market movements have been too 
small to allow' a firm conclusion 
to be made. This week’s indicator 
is 116 jfl. 

Trust Value ended 1966 

£ million 

M & G General 22.7 

Unicorn 13.7 

Domestic 9.7 

British Shareholders' Trust 8.4 
Brit Industries Flex. 1st 7.2 
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/-tcn CHEMISCHE WERKE HULS AG. 

CIWl HI Marl - Germany 

V *^(GROWTH IN TURNOVER — PRESSURE 

ON PRICES 


The Annual General Meeting 
of CHEMISCHE WERKE HULS 
AG was held in Marl on July 13, 
1967. The Chairman of the Board 
of Management (Vor stand). Prof. 
Dr Franz Broich, reported on 
the outstanding events of 1966 and 
on the progress made during the 
first six months of the current 
year. The following are extracts 
from his speech: — 

DR FRANZ BROICH 

“ In 1966 the economic situation 
in the Federal Republic was 
influenced by the coincidence of 
factors, some deliberately created 
and others involuntary and of a 
depressive character. Credit restric¬ 
tions and the resulting rise in the 
level of interest rates, which had 
been introduced to damp down the 
economy, became fully effective at 
the time when in important sectors 
of the economy the market had 
reached saturation point. The 
deliberate damping down of the 
economy and the drop in demand 
thus combined to have a cumula¬ 
tive effect. Industry’s growing 
reluctance to invest and the 
progressive narrowing of the field 
open to public investment as well 
as a rather more cautious person¬ 
nel policy can all be attributed to 
this cumulative effect and to the 
structural crisis in the coal 
industry. The effects of this 
recession have been felt since the 
late autumn of 1966. It will now 
take some time before the 
measures taken and those still to 
be anticipated as a result of the 
Stability Law will have the desired 
effect on confidence and will 
achieve the growth that has been 
hoped for. 

However hard the situation may 
have become for some parts of 
industry, it cannot be denied that 
the ‘ copsqtapee searching ' which 
this hat' forced on industry and 
the aut^pntieVlhad become very 
necessary# At ^a time when a 
market approaches saturation, 
growth rates of 10 per cent and 
more per annum can no longer be 
expected and in future more 
modest rates will have to be 
accepted. 


TURNOVER AND PROFIT 



ie chemical industry the set- 
las only affected certain 


sectors. By and large, economic 
expansion has continued till now 
but the burden of growth has been 
carried by high exports. At 
home the increased pressure of 
competition resulting from the 
drop in demand and the generally 
lower price level in the export 
field have led to a considerable 
fall in earnings and accordingly, 
on a fairly large scale, to a worsen¬ 
ing of yields as well. 

CWH benefited from the still 
comparatively favourable position 
of the chemical industry, but was 
also adversely affected by the 
unfavourable factors. Turnover of 
the HULS Group was up on the 
previous year by DM62.5m to 
DM972m. The growth rate of 
6.9 per cent was of the same order 
as last year. 

CWH turnover rose by 
DM53m, or 6.4 per cent, to 
DM880.7m whilst the corres¬ 
ponding turnover by volume rose 
by 11.5 per cent. This discrepancy 
reflects the pressure on prices 
which resulted in a loss of earn¬ 
ings of around DM4om. The 
price drop both at home and 
abroad was particularly steep in 
plastics. 

The export ratio rose by 12 per 
cent to 32.1 per cent last year. 
This helped to maintain the rise 
in turnover to some extent and 
shows how right it was to carry 
out the expansion of our foreign 
distributors’ organisation during 
the past few years. Exports to 
other EEC countries continued to 
rise and maintained their share 
of total exports at 26 per cent. 
Exports to EFTA countries on the 
other ’hand, although larger in 
absolute terms, reduced their share 
of the total from 27.4 per cent in 
1965 to 25.3 per cent. Turnover 
figures in other European countries 
and 1 overseas show an increase 
both absolutely and in terms of 
percentages. 

Turnover per head of the Com¬ 
pany’s labour force rose by 2.5 per 
cent to DM62,103 during the year 
under review. The corresponding 
turnover figure per head for the 
production companies at Marl- 
Hills amounted to approximately 
DM70,000. 

The year 1966 closed with a 
profit of DM34.3m< In absolute 
terms the result was no better than 


that for 1965 and it has led to a 
cut in the dividend from 17 per 
cent to 14 per cent. This can be 
attributed to the following causes: 

1. The economic recession at home 
where increased competition led to 
greater Josses of earnings; 

2. The rise in interest payments 
from DM 12.3m to DM 19.1m 
compared with last year, which 
was caused more by the financing 
of new plants rather than the rise 
in interest rates. 

3. The burdens resulting from the 
running-in costs of CWH’s new 
plants and those of associated 
companies whose results are con¬ 
solidated. This included in parti¬ 
cular fibre production commenced 
in the Spring of 1966. 

RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

During 1966 CWH invested DM 
174.6m in material assets. In 
addition another DM 10.3m was 
expended in acquiring additional 
interests and a total of DM23.7m 
on plants used jointly with other 
companies. The three items 
together produced a total invest¬ 
ment figure of DM2o8.6m. 

Research and development con¬ 
centrated particularly on product 
improvement and price reduction. 
But penetration into new reaction 
fields was also successfully carried 
out. Research expenditure in 1966 
totalled DM46m or 5.3 per cent 
of the turnover. 

EXPORTS 

Group turnover during the first 
half of 1967 at DM519.5m 
showed an increase of 7.1 per cent 
over the comparable period of 
1966. CWH turned over DM 
467.7m or 6.9 per cent more than 
during the first six months of 
1966. The increase in demand 
from abroad led to a further rise 
in the export ratio from 32.1 per 
cent in 1966 to 34.2 per cent 
during the first half of the current 
y ear. 

Sales by volume, increased by 
13.5 per cent and thus showed a 
’steeper rise than the turnover in 
products and merchandise . (+9.9 
per cent). Even though prices 
showed greater stability in the case 
of certain products, nevertheless 
overall the pressure bn earning* 


continued during the first half of 

1967. 

Whilst domestic turnover rose 
by 2.6 per cent, foreign business 
increased by 16 per cent. Exports 
showed a clear # shift during the 
first half of 1967 in favour of the 
EEC, EFTA countries and the 
other countries of Europe. 
Although overseas exports in terms 
of value also showed an increase, 
their share of the total was smaller 
because of the high growth rate of 
European business. The absorption 
capacity of foreign markets has 
been very good during the last 
twelve months. There are increase 
ing signs, however, that in many 
markets business will become more 
difficult. This is due in part to 
an economic downturn in in¬ 
dividual countries and in part to 
intensified efforts by. foreign com¬ 
petitors. It must therefore be ex¬ 
pected that the Company’s exports 
are likely to remain within normal 
limits during the second half of 
the year. 

PRODUCTION AND 
LABOUR 

In April 1967 the cracker built 
jointly by Scholven-Chemie AG 
and CWH at Scholvcn for refined 
oil products was put into produc¬ 
tion. By means of this plant, 
which has a capacity annually of 
between 150,000 and 200,000 tons 
of ethylene, an economically 
viable productive capacity for this 
raw material has been achieved 
which is a basic ingredient for the 
plastics currently most important. 
The ethylene pipeline now being 
laid between Htils, Scholven and 
Dormagen will make it possible in 
the foreseeable future to have 
joint raw material arrangements 
with Bayer , Erdolchemie, Dorma¬ 
gen and Scholven. 

The change in the raw material 
base which is aimed at the in¬ 
creased use of ethylene whilst at 
the same time cutting down on 
acetylene j&oduction with its high 
energy content, and the replace¬ 
ment of certain production lines by 
improved processes currently re¬ 
presents the main emphasis of the 
investment programme. The 
parent Company is planning to in¬ 
vest some DM350m in material 
assets between 1967 and 1969. 

In this connection it may be of 
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interest to mention a few figures 
which summarise the extent of the 
investment of the HUlS Group in 
Marl* Hills: 

1965 1966 1967/1969 

Approx. 

DM 226m DM 232m DM 500m 

Expenditure on personnel 
represents an essential cost factor 
which has increasingly gained in 
importance during the past few 
years. On June 30, 1967, CWH 
employed 13,901 workers and 
employees, a fall of 422 or 3 per 
cent compared with the position 
at the end of 1966. Labour costs 
during the first half of 1967 at 
DM 115.2m were 1.6 per cent up 
on the corresponding figure during 
the same period of the previous 
year. As a percentage of turnover, 
labour costs totalled 23.7 per cent 
during the first half of 1967 com¬ 
pared with 28 per cent during the 
first half of 1966. During the 
current year labour costs will 
rise by an average of 3.6 per 
cent as a result of an increase in 
wage rates and by the increase in 
holiday pay from DM 10 to DM 
12 per day from January i, 1967. 
It must be hoped in view of the 
tense economic situation that a 
respite can be gained from these 
in order to avoid a further twist 
to the wage-cost spiral. The policy 
of full employment presupposes a 
wages policy geared to stability. 
This seems to be recognised more 
and more widely, which is a very 
hopeful sign. 

It is hoped that economh* reason 
will also prevail in the current dis¬ 
cussions on measures to be taken 
in the field of power production. 
It would in any case be wholly 
wrong to burden production in 
growth industries such as the 
chemical industry, with new high 
imposts. 

POWER AND COSTS 

The special position of the petro¬ 
chemical industry, of which the 
HULS Group clearly forms a part, 
arises particularly because such 
sources of energy as crude oil or 
petrol, liquid gas or natural gas arc 


at the same time the primary raw 
materials for a variety of synthetic 
processes. Hence there is an under¬ 
standably sensitive reaction £0 any 
kind of burden, Whether of a fiscal: 
character or by , way of a quota 
system. If such* measures led to 
higher-cost raw materials and con* 
sequently higher-cost power — this 
would sap the industry’s competi¬ 
tive strength in relations to other 
countries* and in particular to the 
United States where both power 
and to some extent raw materials 
are considerably cheaper that in 
Germany. Much as the situation 
of the coal industry is regretted, 
a warning must be sounded against 
burdening the petro - chemical 
branch of the economy, which at 
present is one of the few still 
making a positive contribution to 
the economy as a whole. It is be¬ 
lieved that coal, which ought to be 
preserved as a national reserve of 
power, should be helped by all 
sections of the economy and not 
only by an industry with a high 
consumption of power. Those like 
CWH, which shows about 20 per 
cent as accumulated power-costs in 
turnover and still is one of the 
largest customers of the coal indus¬ 
try with an annual consumption of 
1.2m tons, are entitled to make 
these points. 

The burden of power costs, 
heavy as it is with a figure that is 
almost as high as labour costs, is 
characteristically made even 
heavier by the fact that the chemi¬ 
cal industry uses not only a con¬ 
siderable amount of electric power 
but also very sizeable quantities of 
heat energy in the shape of steam. 
There is, of course, no problem 
in obtaining electric power even 
from a distance, and there is there¬ 
fore no need to generate sue li 
power on the premises. The situ¬ 
ation is, however, rather different 
for distances in excess of 2 kilo¬ 
metres in the case of steam. Every 
chemical plant therefore has its 
own power station, primarily for 
the generation of steam, where 
only the back-pressure current so- 
called is produced for the better 
utilisation of the energy generated. 
Moreover, since most of the pro¬ 


cesses involved are continuous to 
achieve a high degree of plant 
utilisation (8,000 hours and more), 
thit toreate* the problem of. pro¬ 
viding reserved. Evert with ve*y 
large requirements of steam artd 
electric power, CWH cannot 
afford to switch over to very large 
units which would work more eco¬ 
nomically, but must always ensure 
a sub-division into several smaller 
units. 

From this point of view, too, the 
question of power is thus exceed¬ 
ingly important for the chemical 
industry. Like other plants, CWH 
must also give thought to nuclear 
power. Till now everything has 
pointed to a reactor close to the 
works as being the correct solu¬ 
tion taking into consideration the 
problem with steam to which re¬ 
ference was made earlier. 

It would be built in co-operation 
with a public utility undertaking 
or a power consumer who could 
utilise the electric power produced. 
Decisions on this point certainly 
would, however, only become 
necessary about 1970. 

Another growing anxiety is the 
procurement of our pctro-chemieal 
raw materials. The industry pro¬ 
cesses hydrocarbons of all kinds 
which come from the refinery and 
at present represent around 6 per 
cent of the total crude oil through¬ 
put of German refineries. This 
volume is likely to increase 
rapidly, and in order to ensure 
supplies a further expansion of 
refinery capacity will therefore be¬ 
come necessary. If a limitation 
were to be put on capacity or the 
import of crude oil, as desired by 
so many, the petro - chemical 
industry, and therefore CHEMI- 
SCHE WERKE HULS in particu¬ 
lar would find themselves in a very 
awkward position. The pattern of 
German refinery production, in 
contrast with that of the United 
States, is unfortunately designed 
to produce a large volume of fuel 
oil. Many years would pass be¬ 
fore the changeover to more 
petro-chemical raw materials and 
less fuel oil, which is necessary, 
could be carried out, and it would 


833 

also involve considerable expendi¬ 
ture. Even greater efforts will 
therefore have to be made than 
in thejpatt $0 produce the most 
important raw materials such as 
acetylene, ethytei^ propylene, etc. 
more or less directly from etude 
oil or the fuel oil fractions in 
order to achieve a better Utilisation 
of oil for the chemical industry. 

In the long run oil is simply too 
precious to be used primarily for 
the production of power. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

Bunawerka HUls GmbH achieved 
a slight increase in turnover by 
voluirte during 1966 to 113,600 
tons. During the last four months 
of last year the previous year’s 
figures could no longer be main¬ 
tained owing to the economic 
recession in the home market. 
This trend has continued during 
1967. The fall in demand has 
also resulted in an appreciable in-, 
crease in the pressure on prices 
because of the growth in foreign 
competition. In spite of adverse 
market conditions Bunawerke suc¬ 
ceeded once again in presenting 
satisfactory accounts for 1966. 

Faserwerke HUls GmbH initiated 
the production of the polyester 
fibre VESTAN in May 1966. The 
initial expenditure involved ad¬ 
versely affected results. VESTAN 
fibre, however, continued to make 
good progress after it was 
launched, and the partners, Kodak 
AG and CWH, have decided to 
speed up the expansion of the 
plants for DMT, staple fibres and 
continuous filament. 

The turnover by volume of 
stereospecific rubber—BUNA CB 
—of Stereokautschuk-Werke was 
maintained in 1966 despite an 
appreciable decline in prices. Dur¬ 
ing the first few months of 1967, 
however, sales have declined. 
Work continues on further appli¬ 
cations for BUNA CB in order to 
improve sales in the future. 

Katalysatorenwerke Houdry - 
HUls again showed an encouraging 
rise in turnover 



BALANCE SHEET AT 

31st DECEMBER 1966 



(Summary) 


Liabilities 



Assets 


DMm 


DMm 

Share Capital .. 

. 260.0 

Fixed Assets incl. Participations .. 

. 591.8 


. 181.1 


. 84.8 

Value Adjustments . . 

. 28.7 


. 221.6 

Contingency Reserves . 

Current Liabilities . 

. ... 93.5 


.. 78.7 

. 379.3 



Profit and Dividend . 

. 34.3 








976.9 


976.9 






Copies of -the English version of the Company’s Annual Report for 1966 are available on request from Herbert O. P. Oreenbam, 1 Dover Street, 
Piccadilly, London* W.l. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE CHAIRMAN’S ANNUAL STATEMENT 


QUEEN’S AWARD TO 
INDUSTRY 

It is a great pleasure to retord 
that The Queen’s Award to In¬ 
dustry was again conferred upon 
the Company in April 1967. Our 
subsidiary companies, Jam e s 
Buchanan Sl Company Limited, 
John Dewar & Sons Limited and 
John Walker & Sons Limited, 
received citations for export 
achievement for the se< ond year 
in succession and William Sander¬ 
son & Son Limited received the 
award for the first time. This 
honour is a source of much en¬ 
couragement to all concerned. 

SALE OF CHEMICAL AND 
PLASTICS INTERESTS TO 
THE BRITISH PETROLEUM 
COMPANY LIMITED 
On January 3, 1967, your Board 
announced that agreement in prin¬ 
ciple had been reached with The 
British Petroleum Company 
Limited on the terms on which all 
our chemical and plastics interests 
other than those com erned with 
the manufai ture and sale of carbon 
dioxide would be sold to B.P. Full 
details of the transaction were sent 
to shareholders* on February 13, 

19®7> and consequently you are 
already aware of the fact that 
subject to certain adjustments the 
consideration for a total sale was 19 
million fully paid £1 ordinary 
shares of B.P. and £25 million in 
cash. The effective date of transfer 
was December 31, 1966. In certain 
rases the interests consisted of 
holdings in companies jointly 
owned with other parties and the 
consent of the partners to change 
in ownership was required. If in 
any case such consent was not 
received, the consideration was to 
be reduced. 

As regards the £19 million 
ordinary stock of B.P. now held, 
were it to be retained by us as an 
investment, the gross annual divi¬ 
dend to be expected (based on last 
gear’s payment) would be £3.8 
Trillion. This would of < ourse rank 
is franked investment income, ».*. 
10 liability for corporation tax 
vould fall upon your Company. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 
ON RESULTS 

The the year to 

Wrthow a profit for 
he . OM p ^^yJi^iibprer iation and 
Kcompared 


with £50.2111. for the previous 
year. It will be recalled that the 
Company’s income from trade 
investments last year was affected 
hy changes in the dividend policies 
of some of our asso( lated com¬ 
panies and that I then stated that 
of the income received of £ 12.9m. 
only £4.2111. could be regarded as 
regular income. In fact, our in¬ 
come from trade investments this 
year amounted to £i.8m. 

The profits of our Whisky and 
Gin interests were somewhat lower 
this year than last but the mam 
< ause of the reduction in profits 
attributable to our continuing 
interests from £37.om. to £35.301. 
was the increased cost of financing 
the operations of the Company. 
This was partly due to investment 
in fixed assets but was in the main 
attributable to the higher level of 
sto<ks of maturing Scotch Whisky 
held by the Group. 

Our Yeast and Food Group and 
our Carbon Dioxide Division both 
maintained their profits at the 
level of the previous year which, 
in the diffit ult < onditions they 
experienced, was a most creditable 
performance. 

The Chemical and Plastics 
interests went through a difficult 
period, some individual operations 
being conducted at a loss. 

From the profit of £35.7m. must 
be deducted £14111. on account of 
corporation and other taxes, leav¬ 
ing a net profit attributable to the 
Company of £21.7m. Your Direc¬ 
tors now recommend a final divi¬ 
dend at the rate of 6% which, with 
the interim of 5% already paid, 
will make a total ordinary distribu¬ 
tion of 11 >0—the same as last year. 
The gross cost of the dividends 
dec lared and recommended for the 
year is £20. irn. but, as will be 
seen from the accounts, on this 
occasion transitional relief arising 
out of the introduction of corpora¬ 
tion tax was available to the extent 
of £3.6m. This of course applies 
only to the current year ; no such 
relief will be available next year. 

SCOTCH WHISKY 

The planned expansion of our 
distillation capacity for malt 
whisky has been continued during 
the year with the reconstruction 
and extension of Ord Distillery at 
Muir-of-Ord, Clynelish Distillery 
at Brora and the re-equipment of 


Port Ellen Distillery in Islay. It 
had also been our intention to 
carry out major extensions at 
Teaninich Distillery at Alness and 
at Glenury Distillery at Stone¬ 
haven, but we were obliged to 
defer these projects in view of the 
depressing effee t on sales on the 
home market of the 10% increase 
in duty on Scotch Whisky imposed 
in July 1966 and consolidated in 
the Budget last April. 

On September 29, 1966, our 

large modern drum maltmgs at 
Burghead, Morayshire, were offi¬ 
cially opened by Mr Gordon 
Campbell, MP for Moray and 
Nairn. They are operating most 
satisfac torily and to meet more of 
our requirements of barley malt, 
two new makings of the same type 
are being built and equipped at 
Ord Distillery, Ross-shire, and 
Hillside Distillery, Angus. 

As previously mentioned, addi¬ 
tional warehouses are being built 
at Blackgrange, Clackmannanshire, 
to accommodate our increasing 
stocks of maturing Whisky. These 
stocks are fully required to meet 
our c urrent sales projections. 

The sales of the whole of the 
Scotch Whisky Industry for the 
past five years were :— 


However, increased costs have 
affected profitability. 

As far as the current year is con¬ 
cerned, one cannot feel much con¬ 
fidence that the industry will be 
able to maintain its home sales in 
the present conditions. We shall 
continue to imifress upon the 
Chancellor that he is faced with 
diminishing returns and that a 
reduction in duty is essential, not 
only in the interests of the home 
market, but to support our export 
efforts. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasised that the British 
Government in imposing an exces¬ 
sive duty in this country are set¬ 
ting a pattern, inasmuch as many 
overseas Governments have fol-' 
lowed their example. Instances of 
the damaging effects of this policy 
upon a number of major markets 
were submitted to the Chancellor 
at the beginning of jhis year but 
we were unable to dissuade him 
from consolidating the additional 
impost created by using the Regu¬ 
lator. 

“Johnnie Walker” continued 
throughout the year to be the 
leading brand in the industry 
Dewar’s whisky has also had con¬ 
siderable success particularly in the 
United States. “Black and White” 


Year to Home Export Total 

Proof Galls. Proof Galls. Proof Galls. 

March 31, 1963. 8,076,000 29,771,000 37,847,000 

March 31, 1964. 8,990,000 32,794,000 41,784,000 

March 31, 1963. 9,589,000 35*352,000 44,941,000 

March 31, 1966 ... ... 8,685,000 41,073,000 49,758,000 

March 31, 1967. 8,973,000 41,858,000 50,831,000 


As forecast in my statement last 
year, trading conditions at home 
have been difficult. Following the 
imposition under the Regulator in 
July, 1966, of the 10% Duty Sur¬ 
charge, which was consolidated in 
the Budget of April, 1967, and the 
deflationary policy of the Govern¬ 
ment in connection with the credit 
squeeze, the industry's home sales 
of Scotch Whisky decreased by 
6 %. The cost of a bottle of Scotch 
Whisky today is beyond the pocket 
of many who used to enjoy their 
dram. 

In the face of the increased duty 
and intense competition, our com¬ 
panies have achieved a high stan¬ 
dard of performance. “ Haig ” has 
maintained its position as the lead¬ 
ing brand in the home market and 
ouf total home sales ended the 
year level with those for 1965*66* 


and “ Vat 69 ” continue strong in 
Germany. 

As regards the USA sales 
of Scotch Whisky continue to 
rise in bottle and more particularly 
in bulk. Our brands have kept pace 
with market growth in both these 
categories but, in view of the in¬ 
tensely competitive nature of the 
market, increasingly large sums of 
money have to be spent on sales 
promotion. 

* 

In other world markets condi¬ 
tions have not been generally so 
buoyant. With a few exceptions, 
business in the main European 
markets has levelled off. New 
Zealand, following the 20% cut in 
import licences referred to in my 
report last year, has imposed a 
further cut 0/20% as from July 1, 
1967. Further, the New Zealand 
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Government has announced addi¬ 
tional import duties which will 
raise the price of a bottle of 
Scotch Whisky by around 10/-. 
These measures continue to hit 
exports to one of 01 ir best markets. 
Sales in Australi?* have not yet 
recovered from the 20% decrease 
in consumption which resulted 
from the additional duty imposed 
on spirits in August, 1965, but 
there are som'a signs of improve¬ 
ment. Rhodosia has remained 
closed to us. 

There are some encouraging 
developmcn ts. Venezuela, which 
some four years ago reduced its 
duties, continues to expand as a 
healthy market for our brands. In 
Brazil a reduction in duty and an 
alteration in the conditions regard¬ 
ing financing of imports provide 
reason to hope that our business 
will improve to some extent. The 
Argentine has also reopened its 
doors after some years to the 
importation of Scotch Whisky in 
bottle. 

One of the most striking aspects 
of our trade during the post-war 
period has been the decline in 
shipments to some of the tradi¬ 
tional markets in former associated 
territories of the British Common¬ 
wealth. I am glad to say that this 
change in the pattern of our trade 
has been compensated many times 
over by the highly successful 
development of new markets, 
notably on the Continent of 
Europe. France, Germany, Bel¬ 
gium and Italy are now in the 
front rank as importers of Scotch 
Whisky and our brands have 
established a strong position in 
these markets. 

Our companies are gradually 
developing a small trade with 
Eastern European countries. We 
are also seeking additional business 
from the Japanese market which 
appears to have great potential. 
At the present time imports of 
Siotch Whisky in bottle are 
equivalent to only 1 % of total 
spirit (resumption there. Every 
eirort has been made by us to 
obtain an increase in the import 
licences issued by Japan and we 
hope that our Government will 
continue to make every effort to 
persuade the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment to rectify this very unsatis- 
fat tory position as far as our 
industry is concerned. 

With regard to the application 
by the UK for admittance to the 
Common Market, in principle I 
entirely support the Government's 
approach to this issue but have 
considerable doubts as to the pos¬ 
sible effect on the Scotch Whisky 
industry of the provisions of the 
Treaty of Rome. 

GIN 

I arn glad to report once pgain 
that “ Gordon's " has maintained 
its premier position as the largest- 
selling brand of gin by a wide 
margin in the United Kingdom, 
the United States and in the world 
as. a whole: 


Our brands of Gin were show¬ 
ing a reasonable increase in sales 
in this country pripr to t^e interim 
budget of July, 1966. A reduc¬ 
tion in sales followed the duty 
increase ; however, salesf for the 
year were approximately level with 
those of the previous year. 

VODKA 

“ Cossack ” Vodka continued to 
make progress in the home market. 
In the United States Gordon’s 
Vodka, which is made locally, sub¬ 
stantially increased its sales. This 
brand has also been placed on the 
market in South Africa and good 
initial distribution has been 
obtained. 

FOOD GROUP 

The sales of compressed bakers’ 
yeast have increased satisfactorily 
during the year, both at home and 
abroad. As a result of increased 
produt tivity and greater efficient y, 
wc were able to make a further 
reduction in price. Exports of 
active dried yeast showed a small 
increase despite intense compe¬ 
tition. 

Sales of foodstuffs by The 
United Yeast Company Limited 
and its subsidiaries to the bakery 
and (atering industries showed a 
satisfactory increase in a highly 
competitive market, despite the 
difficulties arising from the prevail¬ 
ing nononm t conditions. 

THE CARBON DIOXIDE 
DIVISION 

Sales of carbon dioxide con¬ 
tinued to expand but with growth 
much reduced compared with 
recent years. However, prices as 
a result came under pressure and 
tended to fall, but profitability was 
maintained. We have every con- 
fidente in the future of this section 
01 our business. 

PERSONNEL 

The reputation of our products 
at home and abroad depends to a 
very great extent on the main¬ 
tenance of exacting standards of 
quality, which in turn require un¬ 
remitting vigilant e and attention 
to detail by our employees at home 
and overseas. I wish to record the 
thanks of the Board to all con¬ 
cerned for their sustained efforts 
throughout the year. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

The continuing uneasy state of 
the economy and of world condi¬ 
tions generally makes forecasting 
of future trading more difficult than 
usual. At present it seems unlikely 
that home sales will improve §0 
long as the spirit duty remains at 
the existing level. I am, on the 
other hand, confident that the 
slowing down of our shipments to 
certain overseas markets referred 
to earlier is of a temporary nature, 
and that as world conditions im¬ 
prove the growth of our business 
will be resumed. 


NUWARA ELIYA 
(HOLDINGS) LTD. 

The Seventh Annual General 
Meeting of Nuwara Kliya (Hold¬ 
ings) Limited was held on August 
2=* in London, Mr L. J. D. 
Mackic, Chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from 
his circulated statement for the 
year 1966: The crops did not 
again reach the record levels of 
the previous year, the total har¬ 
vested at 8,429,931 lb being 
447,400 lb lower. 

The net average prices of 
Nuwara Eliya and Gibson teas 
fell during 1966 by .83d. and 
1.84d. per lb respectively. One 
cannot resist the comment that a 
modest increase iri the retail price 
of tea, by benefiting the producer, 
would aid effectively the economy 
of the Island and reduce the 
amount of foreign aid which this 
country and others are constantly 
being called upon to provide. 

The Estates’ Working Profit was 
£ t 14,466, compared with 
£189,244 in 1965. After pro¬ 
viding £72,873 for U.K. and 
Ceylon taxation, the net profit 
amounted to £38,869 compared 
with £73,109 for the previous 
year. 

The agricultural condition of all 
our estates is as good today as 
ever. 

The Report was adopted. 


■v lit; CRAiOIELEA ~ 

... RUBBER 

Tfc .find «tfcrj4 *>«*»• 

tions Limited Will bfc held on' 
September.' f 

Th# following,ijl an extfiu front : 
the circulate review, of ~ ^chair; 
man, Mr T, H; ^ 

The profit for the year before 
taxation amounted to £140,951. 
Adverse factors affecting the 
profits were a fall in the price of 
natural rubber and a. drop . of 
around 3 per cent in the crop. 
Your Directors recommend a divi¬ 
dend of 74 per cent at againtt 
to per cent paid last year. 

The crop for the year amounted 
to 7,834,000 lbs compared with 
last year’s crop of 8,098,000 lbs, 
the main reason for the reduction 
being adverse weather conditions. 

Output for the first four months 
of the current year up to the end 
of July has been somewhat dis¬ 
appointing in that, it is a little 
behind that of last year. However, 
as more of our immature areas 
reach maturity and are brought 
into the tapping round, we can 
look forward to increasing crops. 

In the long term, given rubber 
prices of around the present levels, 
the increasing rubber crops and 
the future returns from our oil 
palm areas should enable your 
Company t'j give a good account 
of itself. 


FOR LIBRARIES 


ON MICROFILM 

A complete record of T he Economist on microfilm has for some time been 
availible, year by year, from January 1955 onwards. 

Now the complete ser/ies. from the first issue in September 1843 to the end of 
1954, connecting w-.th the current series, is available. It enables libraries to 
have a complete file in convenient compass, instead of the bound volumes, 
which take up a greiat deal of shelf space and are largely unobtainable. 

The Economist is a matchless record of fact and opinion, essential for 
research in the economic end political history of the last 124 years. 

The complete set fiom 1843 to 1954 ordered at one time costs C642.17.0 
($1,800), bui particular periods are available as required and an exact 
qjotation will bo sent on request Microfilms from 1955 onwards cost, on 
average. C8.10.O ($24 00) per year. 

Enquiries and r/rders should be sent, not to The Economist, but to: 

University Microfilms Ltd.. 

Rsmax Hou.se, 31-32 Alfred Place. London, W.C.1 , 

or to ! 

Unhrorslt y Microfilms Inc.. 

Ann Arbor, Michigan. U.5.A. I 

— » . «... 111 i h i 1 . ... . , h i , ‘ . m.tl i. T n miftad 
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ASSOCIATED TELEVISION 

I |M|TH1 "... policy of Planned Expansion will be 
laHvll I lilP vigorously pursued " — Lord Renwick, K.B.E. 



19 6 7 


THE QUEEN'S AWARD 
TO INDUSTRY 


The 12th Annual General Meeting of Associated Tele¬ 
vision Limited will be held at ATV House , Great 
Cumberland Place , London, W.1, on September 2Q, 
1967, at noon. 

The following are extracts from the circulated statement 
of the Chairman t Lord Renwick , K.B.E .:— 

Before I comment on the year's results — which, for the fourth 
successive occasion, I must describe as truly excellent — let me 
refer to lour important events in your Company's history. 

(i) ATV Network Ltd., your wholly-owned subsidiary, has been 
awarded the seven-day-a-week Contract for the Midlands from 
July 30, 1968, for a period of six years. This is the major Contract 
offered by the Independent Television Authority. 

(ii) Associated Television, the first television, film and programme 
producing Group to be recognised in this way, has been honoured 
by being chosen as a recipient of the Queen's Award to Industry 
for Export achievement in 1967. 

(iii) The range of your Company's operations is now so extensive 
that your Board has felt for some time that a new title would be 
more proper. Accordingly, it is being proposed that Associated 
Television Ltd., the parent Company of the Group, should be re¬ 
named Associated Television Corporation Ltd. 

(iv) Mr. Lew Grade has been appointed a Deputy Chairman and 
Chief Executive of your Company and Mr. Robin Gill has been 
appointed Managing Director. 

GROUP RESULTS 

The consolidated Profit and Loss Account shows a profit for the 
Group, before Levy and taxation, of £11,838,787, an increase of 
£779,476 over the results of the previous year (£11,059,311). 

The Levy on Television Advertising* Revenue amounts to 
£5,761,068 and is £328,702 higher than last year. After deducting 
this Levy, the profit before taxation amounts to £6,077,719 (last 
year £5,626,945). 

Taxation for the year is £2,348,188os against the previous year's 
figure of £2,780,325. After adding beck £628,697 In respect of a 
provision for depreciation no longer required, the Group profit after 
deducting the Levy and taxation amounts to £4,258,228 as compared 
with £2,846,620 last year. 

The Shareholders' funds, at £22,708,000 are .more than £5,000,000 
greater than at the end of the previous year. The total increase since 
1963 now amounts to £12,589,000. 

ATV Growth Factor. In an article, entitled " British Business 
Growth League," published in the June, 1967, issue of " Manage¬ 
ment Today," ATV was shown as the top company in the country 
for percentage increase in pre-tax profit for the period 1957-66. 

In the same article, ATV was included in the list of Top Ten 
companies for percentage increase both in net capital employed and 
gross cash flow for the same period. 

Future Prospects. I must refer to the disturbing economic con¬ 
ditions which prevail, but in your Company's affairs, two major 
factors, both highly encouraging, now colour the whole situation. 

In the first place, the matter of the ATV Network Licence is 
satisfactorily settled and your subsidiary's profitable working into 
the mid-1970s can realistically be predicted. 

Secondly, in n#year uhder review, the non-licence operations 
within your G|p§ftjpntributed some 42 per cent to the Company's 
overall raofitaLaMpfyhe high level of these non-licence earnings 
should bOtJKaMPm^ntained 

I am sUmI klfeej to inform shareholders that I find both sides 


of your Company's activities in good order and can nssure them 
that our announced policy of Planned Expansion will be vigorously 
pursued. 

ATV NETWORK 

The New Midland Contract I have already referred to the new 
seven-day-a-week Contract for the Midlands (10.4 million ,oopula- 
tion) which the Authority has awarded to your Company. 

For the first time, your Company can see a clear course ahead of 
it and a new studio complex will be erected. Plans for this were 
commissioned over three years ago. The studios will be the most 
up-to-date in the country and will be built with all the requirements 
of Colour in mind. 

EXPORTS 

ATV Exports Today. The turnover figure for your Company's 
export of television programmes continues to rise steadily. US dollar 
sales have passed the $10,000,000 mark and sales in the European 
Hemisphere have correspondingly increased. There is every indica¬ 
tion that this present trend will not only be maintained but will be 
improved upon. 

THEATRES 

Stoll Theatres Corporation. This Group, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Prince Littler, has enjoyed another successful year. The satis¬ 
factory results have been achieved despite the dual'burdens of 
Selective Employment Tax and rising costs. 

CENTURY 21—PYE RECORDS— 

MUZAK—BOWLING 

Century 21. On both sides of the Atlantic it is acknowledged 
that the " Thunderbirds '* series of Gerry and Sylvia Anderson 
established entirely new levels in film-making ingenuity. Equally 
remarkable technical advances have now been achieved with a new 
range of puppets which will be seen for the first time in " Captain 
Scarlet," a series of 32 half-hour episodes currently in production in 
Colour. 

Century 21 Merchandising Ltd.—Publishing Ltd.—and Toys Ltd. 
The business of these three companies is the exploitation of sub¬ 
sidiary rights in television and motion picture properties. 

In conjunction with City Magazines Ltd., a subsidiary of the 
" News of the World," four children's weeklies are now being 
produced and " TV Century 21 " and " Lady Penelope " in particular 
enjoy outstanding success. 

Pye Records. The year's trading has been highly satisfactory. 
Among Pye Records successes are the First and Second Prize 
winners in the Eurovision Song Contest. Pye records has, further¬ 
more, established its Marble Arch Label in the forefront of the 
growing market for lower-priced LPs. Overseas, the sale of Pye 
Records has increased by nearly 9 per cent. 

Muzak. The rate of recruitment to the Muzak service is greater 
than at any previous time in the Company's history and shows 
recognition of the fact that Muzak provides the only programmed 
background music service with completely non-repetitive new 
programmes every day. 

Ambassador Bowling. This Company continues to operate profit¬ 
ably, despite reduced attendance at bowling centres throughout the 
country. 

MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 

My co-Directors join me in expressing their warmest thanks to 
everyone at all levels: without their Joyal and untiring efforts these 
admirable results could never have been attained. 
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WAAGNER-BIRO 

WIEN AKTIENQESELL8CHAFT GRAZ 




The sixty-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
WAAGNER-BIRO AG was held in Vienna 
on July 26, DDr. Ockermuller, Managing 
Director, presiding, and the following are 
details of the report presented by the Board 
of Directors: 

In spite of the economic downturn, which 
is now making itself felt in Austria as well, 
turnover was maintained at the level of the 
previous years. Indeed the level of employ¬ 
ment rose during the first six months of 1967. 
The inflow of orders on the other hand drop¬ 
ped for a time, to rise again in the closing 
months of the year. 

The Company’s business remained world¬ 
wide in character, with deliveries to Japan, 
the completion of bridges in the port of 
Calcutta, the extension of a power station in 
Thailand, works in the Persian Gulf, orders 
for the delivery of waste-heat boilers to the 
United Slates etc 

It is true, however, that conditions in 
certain foreign markets have deteriorated 
somewhat, for economic or political reasons, 


(Engineering) 


or indeed as a result of intensified competition. 
This has affected both prices and conditions 
of payment, and the payment of a dividend 
for 1966 necessitated recourse to the accumu¬ 
lated reserves. 

Steps were taken during the year to adapt 
the Company's busness activities to develop¬ 
ments, and in particular to absorb increased 
costs. The range was extended by the inclu¬ 
sion of refuse incinerating plants, a wider 
selection of light metal structures, and the 
construction of transport equipment, to quote 
but a few items. At the same time productivity 
and profitability are to be raised by organi¬ 
sational improvements. 

The balance sheet total at December 31, 
19 66 amounted to approximately Sch. 
1,100m. Fixed assets totalled Sch. 186m., 
after additions of Sch. 38m. and disposals of 
Sch. 20m. Current assets rose by Sch. 128m. 
to something over Sch. 945m., with almost 
cvrry item under this head contributing to 
the increase. The steepest rise was shown 
by work in progress, which advanced by 


almost Sch. 72m. 

As far as capital resources are concerned, 
there was no change in the share capital of 
Sch. 100m. Reserves amounted to Sch. 
142,325,000. 

The total of liabilities rose to Sch. 848m. 
The most conspicuous change occurred in 
connection with advance payments ftom cus¬ 
tomers, which increased by Sch. 115m. to 
Sch. 355m. and thus cover almost 90 per 
cent of expenditure on work in progress, 

Expenditure rose more steeply during the 
year than in 1965, the increase being duo 
once again to higher wage and salary costs. 
The additional expense exceeded Sch. 36m. 
and brought the total of wages and salaries 
to Sch. 277m. 

It was resolved to distribute a dividend of 
4 per cent for 1966. 

At the Annual General Meeting of July 27, 
1967, Generaldirektor Dr. Lasehiowiczka, for 
many years a member of the Board of Direc¬ 
tors, retired from the Board at his own 
request for reasons of age. He was elected 
to the Supervisory Board. 



BALANCE 

SHEET AS 

AT DBCEMRER 31. 1966 





(Abudged) 



LIABILITIES 





ASSETS 


SCH. 

SCH. 


SCH. 

SCH. 

1. Share Capital 


100,000,000 — 

I. Fixed Assets 



| 11 Reserves 



1. Material Assets 

162,571,181.86 


1 Statutory Reserve 

72,100,000. ■ 


2 T.r&du Investments and other Fixed 



2 Free Reserves 



Asset Securities . 

23.063,177.05 


(a) Taxed Reserve . 

40,000,000. - 




185,634,358 91 

(b) Staff Indemnity Reserve 

30,225,000.— 






-— _— 

142,325.000 




IIT. Contingency Reserve* 


37,342,530 68 

II. Current Assets 



IV. Current Liabilities 



1. Stocks ... 

464,278.259 29 


1. Advance Payments from Customers . . 

354,830,204.4ft 


2 Advance Payments Made 

17,650,118 36 


2 Creditors (Trade) ... 

89,853,413.31 


3. Debtors (Trade) . 

416,730,620.69 


3 Creditors (Associated Companies) 

260,486 64 


4. Debtors (Associated Companies) 

2,330,047.93 


4. BHb* of Exchange 



5 Cash in Hand and Bank Balances . 

4,804,320.89 


j (a) Export Promotion Credits .. 

74,235,000,— 


6 Sundry Debtors 

39,212,608.39 


(b) Sundry Credits . ... . 

13,917,222.18 




045,005.975.55 

5 Credits (Banks) 






(a) Export Credits . . 

99,718,356 50 





(b) Sundry Credits . 

185.446,052.02 


Ill Transitory Items ... 


1,302,435.47 

6. SAC Reconstruction Credits . 

7,080.720.— 





7 Sundry Liabilities. 

22,785,950.72 






- 

848,127,405 82 




V Net Profit 






Profit Balance brought forward to 1.1.1906 

730,991.79 





Profit in 1966 . . 

3.418.84L64 






— 

4,147.833 43 





1.131,942.769.93 


1 131.942,769.93 


PROFIT AND 

LOSS ACCCOUNT FOR THE YEAR 1966 





(Abridged) 



EXPENDITURE 





INCOME 



SCH. 



SCH. 

1 Personnel . ... 


334,578,068.97 

1. Profit Balance brought forward . 


730,091 79 

2 . Depreciation on Fixed Assets . 


20,343,733.13 

2. Gross Surplus . . 


388,349,789.89 

3 Interest Paid . 


31,921,403.70 

3 Receipts from Trade Investments. 


337.438.r- 

4 Taxes on Income, Earnings and CapLtal 


15,672,575.79 

4 Interest Rece)v«d . 


12,614.850.92 

5. Contribution to Statutory Trade Associations 


842,999.70 

5. Extraord.nary Revenue 



6 . Extraordinary Expenditure . 


848.123.14 

(a) from disposal of fixed assets . 

254,468.3 a 

, 

7. Appropriation to Staff Indemnity Reserve 


3,995,000.— 

(b) from dispersal of free reserves, conttn- 



8. Net Profit 



gency reserves and value adjustments ... 

6,598.821,80 


Profit Balance brought forward to 1 1.1966 

730,991.79 


(c) sundry revenue . 

3,493.398.78 


Profit In 1966 . 

3,416.841.64 



- -r 

10,346,639.48 . 


— 

4,147,833.43 






412,349.759.86 



412*349,759.86 
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SAINT-GOBAIN 

The Annual General Meeting of Saint-Gobam S.A was held in Paris on 
5th June under the Chairmanship of Monsieur Arnaud de Vogu 6 The 
following extracts are taken from the Report of the Board of Directors 
for the year ended 31 st December, 1966 

Turnover. Turnover for the year of plant directly operated by the 
Company totalled F. 1,170m. net, an overall increase of 7.3%. Group 
turnover amounted to F.8,245m after tax, as compared with F.7,560m. 
in 1965. 

Glass and Insulation Activities. Consolidated Group turnover in this 
sector totalled F.3,160m., an increase of F 220m. on 1965 Investment 
expenditure of F141m was appropriated for the development of flat 
glass cutting and tempering techniques, the control and expansion of 
production capacity in the hollow glassware and insulation sectors, the 
expansion of research facilities and the development of holdings 
in Germany 

The number of licences issued by the Company in the glass sectors 
totalled 688 , an increase of 18%. Receipts from the Company's licensees 
and income resulting from the development of techniques totalled 
approximately F.20m. 

The industrial potential of the Group was boosted by the construction 
of two new "float glass" installations, at Porz in Germany, developed by 
the subsidiary conjointly set up with the Glaceries de Saint-Roch, and at 
Aviles in Spain, developed by the Cristaleria Espanola 
Research. Research expenditure by the Group in the glassmaking sector 
totalled F.67m. and represented approximately 2% of corresponding 
turnover. The greater part was appropriated to the Company's Research 
Centres in France, Germany and Italy and the development of new 
techniques and products 

For the non glassmaking companies, including "Pechmey Samt- 
Gobain", the research expenditure rose to F 80 5m 

Among processes entirely developed in the Company's own research 
centres during the past year, mention may be made of a process for the 
continuous manufacture of polystyrene panels 

Chemicals, Oil, Paper, Atomics. Turnover of "Pechiney Saint- 
Gobain" amounted to F.1,450m. an increase of 8 6 %, exports representing 
19% of total sales' Tonnage of oil refined and sold by the two companies 
controlled by the Compagnie des Produits Chimiques et Raffineries de 
Berre rose by more than 6 % and 4% respectively. Turnover Of the Cellulose 
de Pin paper group increased by more than 11 % to F 513m. 

The completion of the second French Atomic Fuel reprocessing plant 
at The Hague was the main assignment for Saint-Gobain Techniques 
Nouvelles in 1966. Contracts were received from the Australian Nuclear 
Energy Authority and the Atomic Fuel Corporation, a Japanese concern, 
the fatter for the construction of an irradiated fuel processing plant 
Mechanical Industries. The three affiliated companies engaged m the 
manufacture of machinery achieved aggregate sales in 1966 amounting to 
F.69.3m.. an increase of 13.5% over 1965. The growth rate was again 
substantially above the general level of the French machine sector as a 
whole Exports accounted for 17% of sales. 

Profit and Dividend. The Balance Sheet total rose to F 3,256m. and net 
profit reached F.63.3m.. an increase of F 7m over 1965 The Board 
recommended payment of a net dividend of F 4 20 per share. 

Cop its of the full Report (in English) may be obtained from: Public Relations Department. 
Saint-Gobain S.A . 62 Boulevard Victor-Hugo, Neuifty-Sur-Seme (S 8 0). France 



BRITIS H W RELAY 

Points from the Accounts for the year ended 29th April 1967 
and the Review by the Chairman. Lord Renwick of 
Coombe, K B E. 

■ The profit for the year after all deductions, including 
some £130,000 selective employment tax, was £822,225. 
This compares with £788,928 last year which had the 
benefit of £76,549 transferred from a special reserve. 

■ The bank borrowings have been reduced by over 
£1 million, despite the acquisition for cash of a number of 
businesses in the rental field. 

■ As announced in January a final dividend of 6 % making 

a total of 10 %, the same as last year, will be recommended 
at the Annual General Meeting * 

• While the advance in television rental has been limited 
in the face of the most severe trade restrictions ever to be 
imposed, relay television has made good progress 

■ The system of colour television relay developed by the 
company completed its field trials during the year and is 
now in operation over the company’s networks, providing 
interference-free reception which is essential for satisfactory 
colour 

■ The acquisitions earlier referred to, while not signifi¬ 
cantly affecting the past year, will contribute in the year 
now current. 

• Progress in the immediate future is dependent upon 
trading restrictions of which, so far, there has been no relax¬ 
ation. Up to date in the current year results have been 
encouraging. 

■ The Annual General Meeting will be held on 22nd 
September 1967. 


BRITISH RELAY WIRELESS AND TELEVISION LIMITED 


S. HOFFNUNG & CO., LTD. 


The sixty-fifth Annual General 
Meeting will be held on Septem¬ 
ber a 1 m London. The following 
is an extract from the Statement 
of the Chairman, Mr Pierre J. A. 
Lachelin :— 

I am glad to report an increase 
in the Consolidated Profit of the 
Group which, for the year to 31st 
March, 1967, amounted to 
£706,609, before taxation, com¬ 
pared with £651,520 for the pre¬ 
vious year. 

The Directors have decided to 
recommend that the total divi¬ 
dend on the Ordinary stock be 
maintained at the same effective 
rate as for the previous year, 
namely 27J per cent, less tax. The 
recommended final dividend is 
accordingly ig\ per cent, less tax. 

In the second half of the year 
the recuperative powers of the 
Australian economy were again 
demonstrated in the good recovery 
from the serious drought which 
had affected large areas of New 
Soutfi Wales and Queensland. The 
Group fully participated in this 


recovery and, whereas the profits 
for the first half of the year were 
a little below those of the pre¬ 
vious year, the second half showed 
an encouraging improvement. 

Our subsidiary companies in j 
New Zealand have produced very! 
good results during the period. 
Due to New Zealand’s acute 
halance of payments situation, 
conditions generally have become 
more difficult and, as a result, im¬ 
port licences have again been 
reduced. 

Owing to inflationary pressures, 
costs continue to rise and a con¬ 
sistent increase in turnover is 
essential to the profitability of the 
Group’s opeAtions. 

The turnover of the Branches 
and Subsidiary Companies for the 
first quarter of the current year 
shows an improvement. These first 
indications and the state of the 
Australian economy and of busi¬ 
ness in New Zealand give us 
grounds for hoping that, for the 
current year, the results will again 
be satisfactory. 
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APPOINTMENTS 



STEELTUBE 

DIVISION 


SENIOR 

MARKETIN6 ANALYST 

TI hteel Tube Division are looking for a top-rUus man to prepare 
studies on a variety of Industrial markets and to make a positive 
contribution to the development of marketing strategy at Divisional and 
subsidiary company level. 

—age : between 25 and 30. 

—quallAcatlons : an economist or other social science degree with 3—5 
years’ experience of fact collection and market analysis. Must primarily 
be capable of taking full responsibility for the Inception and completion 
of work. 

—location : In our Head Office In Birmingham. 

—salary : will be right for the right man ; there are group pension, life 
assurance and family education schemes. 

Application to the Director of Personnel, 

STEEL TUBE DIVISION 

Tube Investments Limited, TI House, Five Ways 

Birmingham 16 . 


EUROPEAN CHEMICAL NEWS 



, CARRERAS 

GEVOOS* 09 OO&dXtMTOfB 

. , . 


RESEARCH 

EXECUTIVE 

We are looking for a “youngish” male Research Executive to be 
responsible to the Market Research Manager for the planning 
execution and interpretation of a very wide range of consumer 
and retailer field surveys. 

This work, which will be based in London will be comemBd 
with the wide- range of tobacco products marketed and manu¬ 
factured by the Carreras Group of Companies. 

The successful candidate will probably be a graduate with some 
2-3 years relevant experience. He will have a flair for Product 
Development assignments. 

Commencing salary will be generous and in line with experience 
and qualifications. Fringe benefits include pension, life assurance, 
sickness schemes, etc. 

Please apply : 

The Personnel Director (J.E.C.) 

Carreras Limited, 

Christopher Martin Road, 

Basildon, Essex. 


offers a YOUNG CHEMIST/CHEMICAL ENGINEER the opportunity 
of becoming really well informed about the European chemical 
industry. We have a place on our London staff for someone who 
knows the industry from the inside, understands process economics, 
writes fluently and can work to strict deadlines without supervision. 
European Chemical News, Europe's leading chemical industry weekly 
is backed by the resources of the world's largest publishing group; the 
successful candidate will not suffer financially by working with us 
Send your reasons for thinking you can do the job to The Managing 
Director, Heywood-Temple Industrial Publications Ltd., 33/39 
Bowling Green Lane, London, EC1. 


Economists required 

To become part of technical and programming group, respon¬ 
sible for the preparation, co-ordination and implementation of 
a major economic development programme on Prince Edward 
Island. 

Duties entail extensive economic analysis of problems and 
development potential in all sectors of provincial economy; 
continuing research and appraisal of development goals and 
strategies, development of systems to evaluate programme 
performance and impact; negotiations with various Provincial 
and Federal Government Departments covering a wide range 
of development programmes and projects 

Applicants should be between the ages of 26 and 40 and 
possess a degree in Economics or equivalent preferably with 
post graduate work, and analytical experience in economic 
development or related fields. 

Positions open immediately with salary ranges from $8,000 to 
$15,000 per annum commensurate with experience and ability. 

Apply in writing, in confidence, with a complete r6sum6 of 
education, experience, etc. to : 

C. A. Beale, Administrator, 

Economic Improvement Corporation, 

P.0. Box 1044, 

Charlottetown, P.E.I., 

Canada. 


For further announcements see pages 
771, 830 to 831 


AB9 


MARKETING DIVISION 

Kewbridge House Brantford Mddx. 


Information Officer and Librarian 

An opportunity occurs to join the AIC 
team of marketing specialists. A highly 
competent girl is needed to take charge 
of the library and of the information ser¬ 
vice operated for consultants and clients; 
and to assist in economic and marketing 
research projects. The ideal applicant | 
will have a degree, preferably in econ- I 
omics; be under 30; and have held a ' 
similar post for at least two years. Wide 
knowledge of industry, economics and 
marketing is essential. Salary will match 
the experience and qualifications sought. 

Brief letters of application should be sent to the: 
Personnel Secretary, Ref.; 422/Mkt, 

Associated Industrial Consultants Limited, 
Knightsbridge House, 

197 Knightsbridge, London, S.W.7. 

A member of the INBUCON group of companies. 
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STATISTICIAN 




Senior Information 
Officer 

Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government 

The Minletry of Housing end Local 
Government has a vacancy for an 
unentablished Senior Information 
Officer. The post requires a journal¬ 
ist who will specialise in liaison 
with women's Journals and maga- 
tlnes. keeping m contact with 
women writers for newspapers, 
radio and television programmes 
and technical Journals. The occu¬ 
pant of the post will concentrate 
on the women's viewpoint on a 
wide variety of subjects including 
housing, house design and stand¬ 
ards, the amenity aspects of plan¬ 
ning, Including the preservation of 
the countryside and of buildings 

(Continued in next column ) 


The Construction Industry Training Board 
wishes to recruit a man or woman tp take charge, 
of and develop its Statistical Branch and to 
undertake original work in the field of manpower 
forecasting for the Construction Industry at the 
Board's Headquarters at Norbury. 

Applicants should be University Graduates, or 
professional members of the Institute of 
Statisticians, with appropriate experience in the 
analysis, presentation, interpretation and 
evaluation of data, the use of computer facilities 
and the control of statistical and clerical staff. 
Enthusiasm and initiative and the drive and ability to 
build up an efficient statistical service are essential. 

Salary will be within the range of £2,000—£2,500 
according to experience. 

Applications giving brief details of age, 
qualifications and experience should be sent to: 
A.R.D. MacDonell, 

Construction Industry Training Board, 

Radnor House, London Road, Norbury, 

London, S.W.16. 




of a chltectural or historic value, 
clean air and beaches and all the 
social aspects of local government 
work 

The successful candidate will be 
expected to spend some time each 
year In the provinces making per¬ 
sonal contact with editors and 
women writers of leading news¬ 
papers there, and in this work will 
be rppiesentlng the Ministry's 
Information Brunch as a whole 
The post requires a Journalist who 
can write articles from the 
woman’s viewpoint and In making 
the selection preference will be 
given, other relevant qualifications 
being equal, to women applicants. 

London salary scale £2,062 to 
6M96 Possibility of a pensionable 
poit by Open Competition. 

Please write for application forms 
to Mr. D H Barden, Room 32, 
Oround Floor, Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government, Whitehall, 
S.W.l, 




The University of 
Sussex 

Institute for the Study of 
International Organisation 

Applications are Invited for the 
post of DIRECTOR of this Insti¬ 
tute. which It Is proposed to set 
up In the near future. The Insti¬ 
tute will combine research with the 
organisation of seminars end 
courses The appointment will be 
at the Professorial level. Candidates 
should have academic qualifications 
and administrative experience and 
an interest In the creative oppor¬ 
tunities of the appointment. 

Further particulars and method of 
application may be obtained from 
the Assistant Registrar (Establish¬ 
ment) , the University or Sussex, 
Essex House, Falmer, Brighton, 
quoting Ref. B52/3. Applications 
should be submitted by September 
30, 1967. 


Won* cum on October 6, issf. The 
. r or a Professor Te at present under 
review and It le anticipated that the new 
rate will be 6A12.000 per annum A 
northern allowance of SA60 will also be 
payable. 

Professor of Business Studies 

An applicant should hold a higher degree 
in, Commerce, Economics or Business, 
•hould ©u— - 


in, Commerce, Economics or Business, 

•hould possess University teaching and 
administrative experience at an adequate 
level and should have made a significant 
contribution In a major field of Business 
Studies. The Professor will be responsible 
for the existing courses In Commerce and 
Economics and for the planning of the 
additional courses required for the 
establishment of a School of Business 
Studies. 

The University provides Superannuation 
similar to P.BB.U., Housing Assistance end 
Travel Grants 

Additional Information and application 
forms will be supplied upon request to 
the Association of Commonwealth 
Universities, Marlborough House. Pall 
Mall, London, S W.i 


South of Scotland 
Electricity Board 

Applications are Invited for the 
post of SECOND ASSISTANT 
ENGINEER (ECONOMIST) In the 
TARIFFS AND ECONOMICS 
BRANCH of the Commercial De¬ 
partment at Board Head Offioe. 

The successful appllrant will be 
required to undertake detailed an¬ 
alysis of the Board's expenditure es 
part of the continuous process of 
reviewing the Board’s present and 
future pricing policy and will be 
required to assist in the prepar¬ 
ation of Commercial Instructions 
and other work concerning such 
matters es connection charges, 
revenue guarantees and commercial 
appraisal of new business 
Candidates for this post should 
preferably be economics graduates 
who have had some experience of 
the above work, but applications 
will also be considered from Mathe¬ 
matics. Science or Engineering 
graduates who have similar ex- 

S erlence and can rihow Interest In 
be application of Economics In the 
commercial section. 

Salary. Commencing at £1,710 
and rising to £2,170 per annum, 
plus a supplementary payment of 
£60 pa 

Applications, quoting reference 
C21/67, should be submitted oDbe 
standard form to the Chief r Per- 
sonnel Officer. South of Scotland 
Electricity Board. Cathcart House, 
Inverlalr Avenue, Glasgow. 8.4, 
not later than September 16. 1967. 


g PHILIPS 

MARKETING SERVICES 
IN A MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

This large electrical manufacturing organisation requires an 
assistant to join their Marketing Services Department. In addition 
to collating routine information he will also have responsibilities 
for individual research projects. 

He will be aged between 22 and 25 and will probably be a 
graduate in one of the Social Sciences. He will already have bad 
at least two years experience in Market Research. 

Please write giving an outline of qualifications and experience to 

E. G. Johnson, 

Personnel Officer, 

PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LTD. (362/E), 

Century House, 

Shaftesbury Avenue, 

London, W.C.2. 


Vacancies for Economists 
in investment research 

Applications are invited from men or women who have 
recently graduated in economics and are interested in 
working in the field of investment research. The work 
offers considerable variety and intellectual challenge. 
Starting salaries are competitive and scope for subsequent 
advancement is good. 

P/ease write , giving details of qualifications, to: 

Prudential 

The Staff Controller, The Prudential Assurance Company Ltd 

Holborn Bars, London EC1 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AFRICAN INSTITUTE FOR 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND PLANNING, DAKAR, 
SENEGAL (IDEP), 

requires Interpreters for otmiiKooeoui lDt«7pret*U0n of ooureee in eoonomlo 
and social development tad planning, from Vkenfih Into English and from 
English into Ifrench, and for Iretnalation work when not engaged In 

interpreting 

Applicants must have good academic qualifications, including background 
in eoonomlo and sorted edeneee as well as fluency in both English and 
French 

Excellent opportunity also for recent graduates interested in African 
development problems. 

United Nations salary soale according to qualifications and experience. 

Send application with complete curriculum vitae before September 15, 
1067, to 

The Director, 

XDEP 
B.P. 3180 
DAKAR, SCnCgml. 


London School of 
Economics And Political 
Science 

Applications an* invited for appointment 
as i. Research Officer vtlth the Qreater 
London Oioup The appointment which 
will bo foi one year in the first instance 
is lm work on a new leaearch project 
which the Group is proposing to undertake 
int i transport and traffic administration In 
Greater London This will be particularly 
concerned with the rules and working of 
the different bodies responsible for this 
function The salary will be within the 
range LI 050 - £1 445 a year plus £60 a 
\Lar London Allowance Preference will be 
kl\en to applicants with a particular 
mleri&L in public administration and 
finance and those with a knowledge of 
riinspoit problems A degree preferably in 
the social sciences or relevant experience 
in the field covered by the project, would 
i re desirable Applications with.the names 
of two rift ices should be senrto the 
A ssistant Secretary The London School of 
1 1 onomics and Political Science Houghton 
st iset Aldwych London WG2 not 
lHt ii than September 22 1067 


BF DEC INTERNATIONAL 

liuiui u tl I tucks a dc Coordination 
Economiques 

i echuche pour poste cn 

AFFUQUE OCCIDENTALE 

un agent responsable 

iyant un “ serieuse experience dans 
I oigdmsai K>n d’opdrations d'lmport- 
1 xport et dc bonnes connaissances en 
tomptabilik* commerciale 

30-40 ans 

I angues Fra ngais et Anglais 
Adrcsser CV manus avec indie 
dipl6mcs et references & 

BEDEC INTERNATIONAL 

Services drs L xperts 

Via E Duse 5 /G—Rome—Italic 


University of lMelbourne 

Chair of Economic History 

Applications are inv lied tor the above- 
mentioned Chair 

The Professor will be H6k»d of the 
Department of Econo mlo Hi story which Is 
a Department of the Pacult,v of Economics 
and Commerce 

The Department pro vides c oursaa for 
degrees In both Arts and Con weeroe The 
Professor s Interests could be lh any field 
of Economic History 

SAl«ARY $A12 000 per annum . lt . 

Further information, 1 ncludln g details of 
superannuation, travel and remiwal 
expenses housing assistance and conditions 
of appointment Is available from the 
Association of Commonwea 1th Un Iversltiea 
(Branch Office) Marlborough House, Pall 
Mall London 8 W 1 
Applications close in AusLreUe and 
London on October 30, 1997. 


Papua and New Guinea 

Senior Appointment 
in 

Manpower 

Programming 


The Papua and New Guinea 
Department nf Labour urgently 
needs a key man to take charge of 
Its newly-formed Manpower Unit 
in Port Moresby He will have the 
task of formulating manpower 
policy proposals, organising data 
collection and developing a com¬ 
prehensive manpower programme in 
the context of the Territory's five- 
year development programme 

Academic qualifications with a 
bias towards Economics and Statis¬ 
tics are preferred but qualifications 
in some other branches of the 
social alcences would be relevant 
Considerable weight will be given 
to experience preferably in man¬ 
power resouroe programming but 
also In such fields as general 
economics or educational planning 
Experience In organising surveys 
and in the analysis of quantitative 
data would be valuable 

Salary will be fixed within the 
range IAust 6,089 - 8,366 An addi¬ 
tional iAust360 pa is payable to 
a married appointee 

Income tax rates in the Terri¬ 
tory are at present substantially 
lower than those payable In 
Britain at this level of income 

Engagement will be by contract 
preferably for four years, with 
provision for extension but a mini¬ 
mum period of two years will be 
considered 

Assistance with fares to take up 
appointment will be provided 

Housing is available at a nominal 
rental for married appointees 
Single accommodation le also avail¬ 
able Three months' leave Is pro¬ 
vided with assisted fares to Sydney, 
Australia after 21 months' service 
An additional three months' leave 
is granted on completion of each 
period of six yeart r service in the 
Territory Education facilities in 
the Territory range from pre-school 
to tertiary leva! An education 
allowance plus an annual return 
air fare is paid for children 
attending secondary school In 
Australia 


Further Information Is available 
from the Public Service Board Rep¬ 
resentative, Australia House, 
Strand, W C fi, London. Applica¬ 
tions including details of age, 
qualifications and experience will 
be treated aa strictly confidential 
and should reach the Public Ser¬ 
vice Board Representative by 
September 21. 1967 

Publlo Service of 
Papua and 
New Guinea 
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Hoonomlst 


University of London 


London School of Be 


R LECTURER in MARKETING 
SENIOR LECTURER in STATISTICS 
SENIOR LECTURER and LECTURER in 
ECONOMICS for one of these posts an 
interest in quantitative analysis would be 
an advantage 

LECTURER in ECONOMICS with special 
reference to LABOUR and INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 

Candidates should be Honours graduates and 
have appropriate commercial industrial 
and/or teaching experience Prepared to 
teach to Anal degree standard and 
undertake research in their subjects 
Salaries in accordance with the Burnham 
Report for Establishments of Further 
Education 

Principal Lecturer £2 380 - £2 600 
Benior Lecturer £2 140 - £2 380 
Lecturer £1,875 - £2 140 

Plus £70 London Allowance for all 
grades 

Application forms and further particulars 
obtainable from the Registrar at the 
College to whom completed forms should 
be returned by September 16 1067 

N F H BUTCHER 
Chief Education Officer 


HERIOT-WATT 

UNIVERSITY 

Department of Economic! 

RESEARCH FELLOW AND 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT IN 
REGIONAL STUDIES 
Applications are invited froqi 
economists, geographers, sock* 
logista, or othem with relevant 
qualifications, for two - year 
appointments, ono as Research 
Fellow, the second as Research 
Assistant, to participate in ah 
economic and social survey of the 
eastern part of the County of 
Midlothian (the Esk Valley) The 
salaries are : Research Fellow, ift 
the range £ 1 , 100 -£ 1 , 4 Q 0 per 
annum with benefits under 
F S S.U , Research Assistant, in 
the range £ 600-£750 per annum 
Applications (three copies) 
should be lodged with the under¬ 
signed not later than September 
I6tb, 1967 , from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 
DUNCAN I CAMERON* 
Secretary of the University, 
August, 1967 . 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


For further 
announcements see 
pages 771, 829 to 831 


Study at Home 

Successful tuition for O C E 'O’ and 
A " (all Boards) London Umv 
B Sc Econ BA B Sc LL B also 
Diplomas Certificates Bur Bankers 
Secretarial Statistical and other 
Professional Exams Prospectus Free from 
b W Shaw Fletcher C B E LL B 
Dept P 17 

WolBey Hall, Oxford <Est mi) 


If you are aged between 24 and about 45, with good 
industrial experience, you era invited to apply for 
training at BOLTON COLLEGE OP EDUCATION as full¬ 
time teachers of BUSINESS STUDIES subjects 

NEXT COURSE — JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 1968 

Applicants must hold suitable Qualification*, • g univer¬ 
sity degree assoc or gted membership of a professional 
institution H N D or M N.C 1 advanced accrete rial 
certificates 

NO TUITION FEES MAINTENANCE, DEPENDANTS and 
TRAVELUNG GRANTS 

For details write immediately to the Director College of 
Education, Chadwick Street, Bolton, quoting Ref 7 


NOW 

IS 

THE 

TIME 

BUSINESS 


WELL-KNOWN REGISTERED FRENCH COMPANY seeks take¬ 
over by English Company wishing to get quickly established 
in France. 

Write to G. M. Perrin, 22, rue Godefroy, Lyon Bern*, France 
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VISIT THE 40 th 

CYCLE & MOTORCYCLE 

INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 

MILAN— 

from 14th to 22nd October, 1967 
in the grounds of the 

-MILAN FAIR 

An unrivalled world-production display of 
2 & 3-wheeled vehicles 


Interpreters service tor foreign visitors 


For information: 

A.N.C.M.A. 

Via Mauro Macchi 32 — MILAN (ITALY) 


A GROWING BANK IN 
A GROWING MARKET 



The Tokai Bank is the central bank of Central Japan 
—booming heartland of Japan's surge to foreign 
trade prominence. With the majority of our 190 
branches located in this prosperous area, we are 
better qualified to helpyou trade here. When you 
deal with Japan's fastest-growing area, remember 
Tokai—Japan's fastest-growing bank. 

5% TOKAI BANK 

■ Head Office: Nagoya, Japan / Over 190 branches in Japan / 

New York Agency & London Branch 


0 


japan continuing its 

ECONOMIC 1 GROWTH 



In which long-term industrial financing by the Long-T&m Credit 
Bank of J ft pan, with funds derived from the issuance of bank 
debentures, is playing an important role. 

Contact us whenever you want to enter into business connections 
with Japanese firms. And you will profit fioip our broad knowl¬ 
edge and rich experience of long-term financing in Japan. 


LONG-TERM CREDIT BANK 


TNS ■ ■ IHBa — ■ BVIM I WMIll I ■■■■ A . IIA . U 

OF JAPAN, LTD. 

Hend Office 1 Ofemcicbi, Tokyo, Japan Cable Address "LTCBANK TOKYO” 

New York Representative Office 20 Enchange Place. New York, N Y 10005, USA 





NEW YORK’S 
DISTINGUISHED 

r HOTEL 
^JBLYLE 

Thirty-five stories of luxu¬ 
rious accommodations for 
both transient and residen¬ 
tial occupancy. Convenient 
to shopping, art ga lleries, 
museums, theatres and 
business areas. Three 
superb restaurants. Vintage 
wines. Entertainment in 
the intimate Cafe Carlyle. 

Madison *4venue at 76th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10021 

Cable: 7 'he Carlyle NewYork 
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An aid to constructive escapism 


Maybe you don’t speak Chinese, perhaps even your French 
is a little rusty; but today you do need to know more about 
what people are really saying and thinking in other parts of 
the world. Probably you do want to form your own opinions, 
rather than receive them at second or third hand. To be the 
w ell-informed man, the political expert, or simply to indulge 
your curiosity, and your wider intellectual and musical 
interests you needn’t leave your armchair—whatever your 
inclinations, whatever your tastes, they can be made fuller 
and more satisfying with an Eddystone receiver. 

Probably you did know that Eddystone make the finest 
broadcast and shortwave receivers—but had you ever 
thought how they might help you ? 

Comprehensive information from your Eddystone distributor or: 

Eddystone Radio Limited\ Eddystone Works , Alvechurch 
Road , Birmingham 31. Telephone Priory 2231 Telex 33708 

LTD/E027 





EALING & ACTON 
BUILDING SOCIETY 

Established 1937 



INCOME 
TAX PAID 


where Income Tax la paid 
JG f If et the full standard rate 


ORDINARY SHARES: 41% P-a., income tax paid. 

DEPOSITS: 3i%, 4i% and 4 i% for 1,6 and 12 months notice 
respectively. Income tax paid by the Society. 

Write for brochure and balance sheet to Dept. (TE), 

EALING & ACTON BUILDING SOCIETY, 

55 The Mall, London, W.5. Tel: EALing 1491 
Investments In this Society are Trustee Investments 


<r 



The Industrial Bank of Japan Is no ordinary bank. It is the bigg¬ 
est bank in Japan specializing In extending long term credit for 
industrial expansion. By far the greater part of its loans go for 
new plant and equipment, and its clientele Include most of 
the nation's important industrial firm s. It is also Japan's leading 
underwriter of government-guaranteed bonds and trustee for 
floatation of corporate bonds. 

Because of its intimate relationship with companies in every 
industrial field, the Industrial Bank of Japan is uniquely qualified 
to act as an intermediary between Japanese and foreign firms. 
And its financial research department is probably the best in 
Japan. These specialized abilities and know how can be put to 
work for you. Write for further information. 


THE INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN. LTD. 

Head Office. 8, 1 chome. Mirunouchi, Chiyoda ku, Tokyo. 

Cable Address- KOGtN TOKYO. Telex: TK 2375, TK 2850. 

London Office: Moor House. 119 London Well. London. E.C.2, England > 

Frankfurt Office. Escherihaimer Landstrasse 9, Frankfurt am Main, F.R. Germany 
New York Office: 30 Broad Street, New Yoik, N.Y. 10004, U.S.A, 
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A Vice President of The Bank of California’s International Division carries the ball to 
Ralph K. Davies, Chairman of the Board of American President Lines 


If the world is your market, let us carry the ball. 

Only The Bank of California is uniquely able to deal with 
market complexities on a global scale through direct, tri¬ 
state offices in all major Pacific Coast seaports, from Puget 
Sound to Southern California. On both the Hast Coast and 
the West Coast, The Bank of California’s International 
Division and Bank of California International (New 
York), are staffed with experts on every aspect of inter¬ 
national banking. 

The Bank of California's International Division, with head¬ 
quarters in San Francisco and offices up and down the 
Pacific Coast, is the oldest international division of any 
bank in the West. In addition to its direct service to all 
major Pacific Coast seaports, it maintains a Far East Rep¬ 
resentative office in Manila, plus a world-wide network of 
1,800 correspondent banking offices developed during 
% over a century of international banking. 

? Bank of California International (New York) has affili- 
» ates in Taiwan and Guatemala and a staff of seasoned 

Itered as a Newspaper Authorised as Second Class Mail. Post Offlce Dept.. Ottawa. Printed in England by Electrical Press Limited (Web-Offset Division). Harlow. Essex. 

Published by The Economist Newspaper Ltd . at 35 St James's Street. London S W1. Telephone : 01-930 5155. Postage on this Issue : UK 6d.; Overseas 6d. 


international bankers, empowered to make a fast decision 
on banking problems anywhere in the world. 

When you need a team of international banking pros, 
you can depend on The Bank of California and Bank of 
California International (New York) to carry the ball 
for you. 

THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA, N. A. 
INTERNATIONAL DIVISION Member F.D.I.G 
Head Office: 400 California Street % 

San Francisco, California 94120 

Phone: (415) 981-3000 Cable: "BANKOFCALA" 

Offices in: California, Oregon and Washington 

BANK OF CALIFORNIA 
INTERNATIONAL 
Two Wall Street 
New York, New York 10005 
Phone: (212) 962-5700 
Cable i “BANKOFCALA” 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


BRITISH FUNDS 


Exchequer 6%% 
Savings Bonds J% 
Exchequer 4%% 
British Electric 
Savings Bonds 3% 
British Electric VJjL 
Funding 4',% 

British Transport 3% 


Ntt Red. 
Yield. 
August 30, 
l«C7f 
£ t d. 

1 10 10 
4 I * 

3 14 4 

4 9 II 
4 II I 
4 4 2 
4 I 10 
4 * 9 

2 17 l| 

4 0 4 
4 2 10 
4 4 I 
4 2 S 
4 0 I 

3 14 4 


Gross Red. 
Yield, 
August 30. 

£ a. d. 

4 2 9 
4 II 3 1 
4 10 10 
4 IS 11/ 

4 17 3/ 

4 14 71 


INTERNATIONAL DOLLAR BONDS 


Australia 5%% 

Belgium, Kingdom S',% 
Cie-Fraaceise Fetrolas 6% 
Continental Oil 4%% 

Cyanamli International S%% 
Denmark, Mortgage Bank 4'.% 
Ericsson Telefan 4%% / 

Gocaverken aJb 4% 1 

Coal B Steel Community B‘,% 
Japan. Government 5'.% 
Mexico 4'.% 

New Zealand 7% 

Norway. Kingdom S'gJL 
MilHps International 
Portugal S» 4 % 

Transalpine Finance 6%% 



Tho Economist Extol Indicator 
(1953-100) 


1467 


Noon Close 

Yield 

Bargains 

marked 

.. 22 


429 -3 429 -4 

5 07 


9.747 

Aug 23 


429-5 430 4 

5-06 


9.390 

.. 24 


430 6 431 4 

5-OS 


8.862 

.. 25 


431-1 4312 

5 05 


9,017 

.. 29 


431 3 431 3 

5-05 


9,716 

.. 30 


433 4 434 9 

5 00 


9.348 

High: 


436 8 (August 2) 




Low; 


372 2 (February 28) 




Prices. 1947 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change Yield 



Stocks 

August 

on 


High 

Low 

Banks 

30. 1967 

week 

30 

274’, 

54 8 

224% 

Algemene Bk. 

m 

-' 

5-8 

44 1 

Amiterdsm-Rot. 

-0-7 

5 6 

58/9 

X 

Aust I N.Z. Bk. 

58/3 

— 6 d 

4 1 

3.340 

8 . da Soc. Gan 

Fr.8.3145 

-10 

3 5 


50*. 

8 . of America 

$59% 

+ % 

3 3 

43/1 

8 . of Ireland 

75/3 


4-0 

£5% 

£4*,. 

B of Montreal 

£5’ 

48 ll 


3 0 

49/9 

39/i 

B. of N.S. Wilts 

-IV 

3 3 

71/3 

61/3 

8 . of Scotland 

70/9 

4 8 

2750 

2404 

B Bruxelles 

Fr B 2600 

+ 70 

3 8 

208 

168 

8 . de Paris P.B. 

Fr 199 

-0 5 

41 

66 / 10 ', 

55/9 

Barclays 

65/3 

+ 6 d 

4-3 

4S/9 

37/ 1 ', 

Barclays DCO 

45/6 


5-0 

38/3 

30/- 

bolsA 

38/3 

5-0 

a 

5% 

Can. Imp Com. 

«’%, 

+%. 

2-8 

59/9 

Chartered Bank 

59/3 


5-1 

69 

60« 4 

Chase Manhattan 

02 * 


31 

202 

164 5 

Commerzbank 

-2 

4 0 

133 1 

110 

Credit Comdal. 

Fr. 115 

-3 3 

3-3 

2440 

1970 

Credit Suisse »- 

Fr.S.2440 

-20 

2 5 

500 

448 

Creditanstalt 

%469 

+ 1 

2-1 

229 

184 5 

Deutsche Bank 

6.228 

+ 1 

3 5 

221 

173 5 

Dreidncr Bank 

D.2I9 


3 6 

& 

50' 

First Nat City 

$58’, 

+*. 

3 1 

25/- 

Hambros 

29/6 

+ 6 d 

4 4 

12/3 

9/9 

Hill. Samuel 

11/3 

+ 3d 

4*7 

£9",. 

£7 '% 4 

Hongk’g A Sh. 

«*,. 


6-1 

23 h 

19/7', 

Klein wort Ben. 

22/6 


4 4 

5350 

4400 

Kredletbank 

Fr.B.5.190 +50 

2 6 

52/- 

43/9 

Lloyds 

52/- 

+9d 

4 4 

21 /- 

16/- 

Martins 

19/- 


3-9 

74.500 

61700 

Mediobanca 

L.74.900 

-230 

1 3 

60/- 

50/- 

Mercury Secs. 

59/7’,' 

+ 'V 

3 3 

62/9 

52/9 

Midland 

62/6 

—3</ 

4 5 

37/- 

47/1’, 

32/- 

Montague Trust 

37/- 

47/1% 

+3d 

3 7 

37/9 

Nat. A Grlndlayt 


5 4 

2-40 

1 93 

Nat. Austra. 

SA2 60 

+0 03 

3 8 

30/1', 

24/3 

Nat. Com Set. 

28/- 

-4'd 

4-6 

71/9 

62/9 

Nat Provincial 

71/- 

—60 

4 9 

148 

132', 

Norsk. Credltbk. 

»;• 

80 ll 


5 6 

83/i* 

$1 

Royal Canada 

Royal of Sctlnd 

_* 

m 

2 9 

4 7 

62/9 

45/9 

Schroders 

62/6 


3 2 

sa 

52/3 

Standard Bank 

65/- 


5 4 

1840 

Swiss Bank 

Fr.S 2245 

-5 

2 7 

2950 

1890 

Union Bank 

Fr S.2905 

-45 

2 6 

68 /- 

57/- 

Westminster *B‘ 

66/6 

+ Jd 

4 5 



Insurance 




880 

704 

Allianz Vtrslch. 

%B79 

L 97,950 

-1 

2-0 

104,510 

82.010 

Ass. Generali 

-1,030 

0 9 

49/9 

43/9 

Comm. Union 

45/6 

+ 6 d 

S 0 

61/- 

54/9 

Eagle Star 

58/- 

+ 6 d 

4 7 


86/3 

Eqult. A Law Life 

107/6 

+ 1/3 

3 2 

27/6% 

24/- 

Gen. Accident 

25/- 


3 7 

33/1', 

28/3 

ar- 

Guardian 

28/9 

+3d 

4 6 

29/9 

Legal A General 

26/3 

+ l',d 

3 8 

630 

Nat. Nedrlandn. 

%596 

—14 

2 7 

110 /- 

88/9 

Northn. A Empl. 

«/9 

+ 2/6 

5-1 

57/- 

48/9 

Paarl 

55/3 

— 6 d 

4 1 

£7 

44/9 

40/1', 

sj 

Phoenix 

Prudential ‘A* 

424 

+la 

4-8 

3 4 

33/9 

Royal 

36/7’, 


4 8 

76/4 

64/3 

Royal Exchange 

74/9 

+9d 

5-0 

8 ? 

45/3 

Sun Alliance 

45/9 

+3d 

5 8 

95 

Taitho Mar. A F. 

Y.9S 

—3 

5 8 

157 

124 

Toklo Marine 

Y.I26 

+ 1 

4-4 

31/6 

18/7’, 

Vehicle A Gen. 

29/6 

— 6 d 

4 2 

4800 

3725 

Zurich Ins. 

Fr.4690 

-60 

2-9 



Ocher Nnnndxl 




13/- 

10 /- 

BowmaJter 

12/9 

+44 

5 9 

344 

311 

C. de Suez 

Fr.334 

+2 

14 

449 

415 

Credit Fonder 

Fr.459 

-3 

3 5 

50/9 

41/4*. 

12 jf 

Charthse. Grp. 

48/- 

— 2 / 6* 4 

5-9 

152 

Kundenkredlt 

O.ISO 

-I 

S.0 

1,104 

1.004 

Lambert Lind. 

F a. 1030 

+10 

5 1 

32/9 

13/10*1 

Lombard Ban kg. 

22/9 

+ 1/7% 

S-0 


Prices. 1967 

Ordinary 

Prica. 

Change 

Yield. 



Stocfce 

August 

on 

Aug 

High 

Low 


30. 1967 

week 

30 

22/- 

16/6 

Mercantile Cred. 

22/- 

+7%d 

4 5 

23/10*. 

18/6 

Provld. Clochg. 

23/10% +IV 
Fr.B. 12075 . 

3 8 

12300 

10.750 

Sodete General. 

4 5 

$2/6 

45/6 

Union Discount 

40/3 

.. 

si 

22/9 

18/6 

Utd. Oom. Tst. 

20/9* 

+ •/“ 

4-B 



Breweries, Etc. 




17/3 

13/10% 

Allied Breweries 

16/3* 

+ l%d 

4 6 

'9>- 

Bus. Mitch. A B. 

19/- 

+ 3rf 

4 9 

193 

Bolt N.V. 

R.I92 

-1 

3 4 

16/3 

13/- 

21/1% 

Charrngtn. Utd. 

16/3 

26/10% 

+ l%* 

4 8 

26/10*. 

Courage, BAS. 


4-5 

21/6 

a? 

Distillers 

20/9 

534% 

-4’d 

5 3 

36’ 

Distill. Seagrams 

~ 1% 

2-9 

22/1 

17/1 

Guinness 

22 /- 

+ l%4 

4 8 

554’, 

387 

Helneken 

%543 

+ 3 

2 6 

21/6 


IDV 

ll/- 

$44’ 

+ l%d 

5 0 

70 I 

Nat. Distillers 

_ » 

4 1 

56/1 

Scottish A Nawc. 

65/9* 

+9d 

4 7 

33/— 

23/4% 

Showerlngt 

31/6* 


5 5 

68/- 

55/6 

Sth. African Ar. 

65/9 

-1/3 

5 3 

35/- 

23/- 

•4/1% 

Truman. Hanbry. 

34/9 


3 7 

17/10', 

Watney. Mann 

17/3 

+ 3d 

4 6 

11/9 

8/6% 

Whitbread ‘A’ 

10/9 

+ 4%d 

5 0 



Building A Building Materials 


3 8 

58/6 

50/9 

Assoc. Portland 

SB/4% 

+ I0%d 

26/3 

18/3 

BPB Industries 

25/1% 

+3d 

4 4 

11/3 

7/1 

Cementation 

10/9*4* 

Fr.238 

±i’< 

4 6 

259 2 

204-5 

Clments Lafarge 

3 6 

2590 

1996 

Clmiteries Arlq. 

Fr.B.2494 

+34 

4 4 

18/4’, 

14/10*, 

R. Costain 

17/1% 

+*%4 

5 8 

7/7’ 

4/1 

Crlttail-Hope 

7/7% * 

4 6 

3W 

23/- 

Eng. China Clays 

32 h 

—9d 

2 7 

16/3 

12/10% 

int. Paints 

15/7% 

-V 

6 4 

16,000 

12,420 

Italqamenti 

L* 14510 

-390 

2 8 

20/3 

15/6 

16/1% 

J. Laing ‘A’ 

17/9 

+ 3d 

2 8 

21/9 

London Brick 

21 h 

+%4 

4 3 

22/6 

17/3 

Marley Tile 

22/6 

4-1/- 

4 4 

21/3 

18/1’. 

37/7’, 

15/3 

Redland Hldgs. 

21/3- 

18/1% 


3 7 

12/2% 

Rugby Portland 

2 8 

29/3 

22/1% 

Tarmac 

37/3 

+ i/l 

3 5 

27/9' 

Taylor Woodrow 

27/9 

+9d 

3 5 

13/6 

8/10% 

Venetta 

9/7% 

+ l%d 

9-6 

37/3 

29/3 

G. Wlmpey 

m\ 

+7%d 

2-0 



Catering, H oleic, Etc 



33/6 

23/I0 1 , 

19/1% 

Assoc. Brit. Pic. 

33/6 

+3d 

4 8 

31/6 

A.T.V, ‘A’ 

31/6 

+ •/- 

4-3 

7/11’ 

sfa 

Bullin'* 

6/6*. 

+3%d 

7 4 

75 


CBS 

$62*. 

+2% 

2 2 

16/6 

11/9 

Fortes ‘A’ 

15/6 

-l’,d 

5 8 

«/3 

32/3 

Granada ‘A' 

44/- 

+ l%d 

5 7 

II/- 

58/4’, 

19/6 

8/6 

Grand Metrop 

10/10% 

+ 4',d 

4-1 

z 

Lyons ’A* 

Mecca ’A' 

58/3 

18/6 

-l%d 
+ l%d 

4 6 

6 2 

$5% 


RCA 

552% 


1 5 

46/- 

Rank Organ 

38/9' 

-1*3 

2 7 

11/7’, 

*/-*'. 

Trust Houses 

11/1% 

-l',d 

5-6 



Chemicals 




1649 5 

1266 

ANIC 

L.I433 

-24 

3 5 

19/1’, 

14/7% 

Albright A W. 

16/9 

+ 3d 

6-4 

36*, 

30 

Amer. Cyanamld. 

531% 


4-0 

216 

169 

Baditche Amlin 

D 214 

+ 0-5 

4 7 

ISI 

113 2 

Bayer 

D.ISO 5 

+ 1 5 

4 3 

25/- 

11/3 

Borax Dcfd. 

23/- 

W 

J + 

7025 

5975 

CIBA (Bula) 

Fr .5.7025 

1 9 

•4% 

60% 

Dow 

S76 

_» 

2 9 

I74>. 

146 

Dupont 

SISS 


3 7 

35/9* 

a**. 

29/9 

Fltons 

35/3 

+ 3d 

to 

!t/-6 

General Aniline 

520% 

— % 

1 9 

22 f 

Hoechst 

0.226 5 

+0-7 

4 4 

80.000 

62.100 

Hoffmrt-La Roche 

Fr.S 80000 


0 8 

St 

34/1% 

)CI 

30/6 

+3d 

6-5 

18/6 

Laporte Inds 

26/3 

+ l%4 

4-7 

13/9% 

Monsanto 

16/10% 

-IV 

4 4 

1159 

Montecadni-Edit. 

L.I70B 

-9 

4 6 

201 

142 8 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr 179-5 

-1-5 

4 3 

147-5 

110 1 

St Gebain 

Fr III 5 

+ 3 2 

3 6 

173 

137 

Takeda Chemical 

Y 139 

+ 1 

5 4 



Coal A Steel 




2630 

2050 

Arbed 

Fr.B.2400 

+60 

4-0 

37*. 

30% 

Bethlehem 

$35*. 

“*% 

5 1 

12-ll 

4& 

Broken Hill Ply. 

SA. 11-35 

-0-45 

... * 

97 5 

10 2 

Denain Ingwy. 

Fr.9l 5 

-2 5 

6 8 

719 , 

593-25 

Finsider 

L.623-3 

*10 2 


l*T, 

£lK 

nr. 

120 

Gelsenklrcheaer 

%««7 

—2% 

5-o 

£15% 

84 

ses*** 

w 

%«*% 

+ •% 

3 >9 

51 


Prices. 1967 

Ordinary 

Price, 
August 
30. 1967 

Change 

Yield. 

High 

Low 

Steche 

on 

week 

ft* 

93 5 

72 

Hoogoven 

R.927 

-M 

4 3 

138 

96 

Mannesmann 

%I37 

5-1 

112 

10*. 

153-9 

Rhelnstahl 

V**% 

+ 1% 

5-6 

159 

i 

1 

%»59 

+ «% 

S-0 

113 

Ugina Kuhlmah 

Fr.177 

+0-1 

4-4 

6/9 

4/IC, 

38% 

Union Steel S.A. 

5/7% 

546% 

Fr.63-3 

-T’gd 

44) 

49% 

U S. Steal 

-% 

5 2 

•4 

55 

Usinor 

-1-2 

4-5 


Electrical B Radio 


413% 

292 

A.E.G. 


+ 6 % 

39 

40/3 

35/- 

A E1 

il/6 

+ 1/1 

6-7 

293 

231 

ASEA 

Kr.240 

-3 

4-2 

62 

5°\ 

63/1 

Am. Tel A Tel. 

S50* t 

_ 1 

4-3 

74/- 

6.1.CC. 

74/- 

+ l> 

4-7 

1840 

1385 

Brown Boverl ‘A* 

Fr.S.IB40 

+75 

2*7 

4S6 

341 

C.G.E. 

Fr .389 

-9 

3 2 

133 

76 8 

CS.F. 

Fr.87-5 

-0 1 


15,,°. 

13/1% 

42% 

Chloride Electric 
Comstat 

aer** 


5-7 

98/6 

75/- 

Dacca 

90/6 

fit 

3 3 

35/8% 

26/6 

E.M.I. 

34/6 

4 3 

166 

118 

Elactrolux 

Kr.166 

+ 8 

4-8 

49/- 

41/9 

English Electric 

4B/6* 


4 5 

200 

212 

l.M. Erlccson ‘B‘ 

Kr.2B0 

5107% 

+3 

2-0 

109% 

•2% 

Gen. Electric 

+ 1% 

2 4 

56/4% 

44/- 

Gan Elactrk Co. 

56/- 

+ I0 , ,d 

3-7 

53% 

45 

Gen. Tel A Elec. 

546% 

-1% 

3 -0 

102 

•2 

Hitachi 

Y81 

-2 

6-0 

41/3 

32/3 

Hoover ’A' 

39/6* 

+ 1/3 


514% 

365 

I.B.M. 

5491% 

-4’. 

0-9 

*!? 

sr- 

451 

ICT 

37/- 

+2/1 

4 5 

109 

Int. Tai. A Tal. 

5102 

Its 

1 5 

96 S 

Muhinas Bull 

Pr.il 1 


331 

246 

Matsushita 

Y 279 

-1 

3 -0 

40/3 

36/9 

C. A. Parsons 

39/9 

+3d 

6-3 

113/6 

71/6 

24/10% 

21/10% 

Philips Lmp Wks. 

N3/4 

+5/3 

3 2 

29/9 

Plessay 


+ l/ r 

4 7 

27/4% 

Radio Rantals 

27/4% 

+ W 

4 1 

14/6 

11/6 

RadlRusion 

14/6 

+3d 

5 7 

49/9 

43/9 

A. Reyrolla 

47/10% 

+4V 

5 8 

234 

161 5 

Siamens 

D.232-2 

+ 1 « 

3 4 

934 

567 

Sony 

Y.805 

+27 

1 9 

102* 


Sparry Rand 
Tnomson-Housc. 

540 

Fr.B4 8 

#8 

0 3 

7 4C 

% 

Thorn Elactrlcal 

75/- 

+ 1/6 

2 1 

Western Union 

538’, 


3 6 

68 

47 

Wesiinhse. El 


2 4 


Engineering 


39/6 

24/3 

Acrow ‘A’ 

39/- 

+4/10% 

3 2 

22/9 

17/10% 

10/8% 

Allied Iron 

20/1% 

!5/2%f 

+3d 

6 2 

15/5% 

Assoc Enginrg 

+2V 

S3 

196 

155 

Atlai Copco 

Kr 192 

-4 

2-1 

27/9 

23/- 

B.S.A 

26/4 

+ 1/4% 

4 9 

14/9 

27/4 

Babck A Wilcox 

31/* 


4 4 

29/3 

20/4% 

12/7% 

John Brown 

29 h* 
15/7% 


3-4 

16/- 

Cohen 600 

+6d 

4 8 

29/3 

12/4% 

23/- 

Coventry Gauge 
Davy Ashmore 

29 h 

+4V 

SB 

8/6*4 

M/4%* 


5 5 

•4/9 

12/4 

Delta Metal 

'fti 

-IV 

S-f 

325% 

212 

Demag 

+3 

4 3 

SWw. 

2^/10% 

Edwards High V. 

6. Elliott 


—3d 

+ IV 

3-2 
4 7 

21/- 

15/- 

Firth Claveland 

20/6 

+ 4V 

fl 

5B/3 

46/9 

Guest. K. A N 

57/9 

+7*(d 

4-9 

401 

314 

Gutehoffngs. H 


-3 

3-1 

9/6 

7/4% 

Head Wiightson 

try 

5 9 

55/- 

+7/3 

Alfred Herbert 


6-2 

9/4% 

7/11*4 

IH.I. 

»/+, 

Vu 

4-B 

9/6 

6/- 

Inter. Combstn. 

-IV 

... 

268 

229 

Kutlager B‘ 

+2 

4* 

573 

39$ 

M.A.N. 

%S70 


3 2 

36/6 

20/3 

Mather A Plau 

ill-* 

-id 

4-5 

51/3 

37/® 

Metal Sox 

50/9 

+4%d 

3-9 

95 

78 

Mitsubishi Heavy 

Y.7B 

-1 

5-1 

56/3 

4Q/6 

Morgan Crucible 

54/9 


5-4 

204 9 

171-6 

Pechlney 

Pr.194 

-2 

S-4 

44/3 

37/3 

15/4% 

Renold 

41/6 


4-9 

21/7% 

Serck 

20/10*, 

3 3 

26/9 

18/4% 

Simon Englng. 
Skafko bJi-S. 

26/9 

44 

35/3 

39/7% 

28/- 

35/3 

+ 1/3 

54 

34/3 

Stavefov Ind. 

John Thompson 

19/7% 

+ l%d 

6-1 

sM% 

3/10*. 

•fa 

+«v 

15 

60/6 

49/6 

Tube Invescmts. 


+2/f 

5 5 

4B/9 

24/4% 

Vickers 

31/- 

+ «d 

4-4 

39/4 

Thos. W. Ward 

4774 

+ 1/2% 

5 2 

7/1% 

5/6 

Wellman Eng. 

5/'0*,* 

5-9 


Stock Prices and Yields compiled with help from Messrs. Vickers da Costa A Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce Fenner B Smith: Yemaichl Securities Co.; and White. Weld R Co. Yield in brackets Is on fo retell 
dividend. • Ex dividend. H Ex optullutlon. f Ex rights. f Ex all. ( f) Flat yltld. (h) ARar Zambian tax. (I) To latest date. (a) Interim since reduced or passed. | The net redemption yields 
allow for Tax at Is. Id. In L 









«:)6 


rue economist September a, 1067 


Prim, my 

High Lov 


Ordinary 


Price 
August 
30. 1967 


Change 


Yield 

Aug 

30 


45/10', 

28/3 

B/S'b 

12/6 

•17*4 

42.9 
25S 

36.9 
41/9 
26/6 

II II', 
40*. 

3 91 
10 

8 10’ 
3710 

81*. 

29/6*4 

X' 

i 1.050 
50/- 
2320 
I7J 

£/J 

34/9 
I0/I0* a 
16/3*4 
16/6 

13/1' 

31 3 
13 I’, 
39 C 
157 6 
28/• 


12 3 

50 
S0' 4 
159 2 
584', 
20 9 
33 3 
3014 
25- 
78’, 
40 4', 

43* 
39 9 
145 
48 6 
37 1', 
27’, 
749 
291 
127 6 
3895 

51 7’ 
63 

1 5 4% 
502 
413’, 
147 
14 I*, 
10 6 


126 

150 

1598 

27 

3405 

23 9 

312% 


55 4', 
17 9 
24 - 
55 
27 6 
34- 
19 7*, 
42 6 

30*. 

Ok 

47 /- 

369 
23 6 
35,- 


8 /- 

33 9 
62 9 

34 3 
17 4', 
31 6 
10 II', 
14.2', 
20/S 

Sr 

42/6 


19/4’, 

21 /- 

10/11'. 

H/I's 

ft 

1530 

415 


31/8 

20/3 

6/6' 4 

ST 

27/6 

W/9 

18/3 

10 /- 

28'. 

2 64 
8 /- 

2436 

69 

52 

sc 

w 

1160 

6.520 

33,6 

1910 

137 

ii* 

27 9 

% 
133 
10 10', 

25 - 
10 6% 
29 I O', 
121 3 

26 3 


Pood, Phormeeeutleal* 


9 3 

ft 

104 B 
378 

16 4', 
27 4', 
2694 

17 3 
47', 

29 1% 

40 
37 6 

30 6 
117 

41 9 
29 10', 
20 
557 
203 
III 5 
3210 
45 I' 
2,10’, 
" 

450 

280 

103 

10 
76 


87 

126*4 
1206 
20 3 
2789 
20 3 
199 


46- 

10 7', 
18 S', 

S* 
26/6 
15 10', 
33 3 
23’, 
**. 
16/9 
40,4', 
31/3 
16/9 
31/3 


6 - 

24.3 

47/1', 

24,6 

12 /- 

26/6 

76 


Allied Suppliers 
Aspro-Nlcholas 
Ass Brit Foods 
Assoc Fisheries 
Avon Products 
Beech am Group 
Bcghln 
Bovril 

Bm Cocoa ft Ch 
Brit Drug Hses 
Broojte Bond B 
Colg -Palmolive 
Col Sugar Ref 
Fxpress Drv A 
Fitch Lovell 
Geigy 

General Foods 
General Mills 
Glaxo 
Hem* 

Horhrks 
l lebigs 
L Oreaf 
Mott a 

Nat. Canning 

Nestle 

Perrin 

Procter Gimble 
Rinks Hov s 
Reckiti & C nlm 
Ross G/oup 
Schweppes 
Smiths Crisps 
Spillers 
Fite ft l yIs. 

Unrgltt 

Un,liver 

Unilever N V 
Uniird Biscuits 

Motors, Aircraft 

British Moior 

Literpillar Trict 

Chryiltr 

Citroen 

Daimler-Benz 

Dowty Group 

Dunlop 

Fur 

Ford (BDR) 

Gen Dynamics 
Gen Mts (Un ) 
Goodyear 
Hawker Siddelcy 
Honda (FDR) 
Komauu 
Leyland Motors 
i Lucas 

Massey Ferguson 
Michelln B 
Nissan Motor 
Peugeot 
P.rell. Spa 
Rolls-Royce 
Rootcs Mtrs A 
Smiths Indusi 
Steyr-Dmler-Pch 
Volkswagen 
Volvo 
Westland 
Wilmot-Breedcn 

Office Equip, Photo 

Canon Camera 
Eastman Kodak 
Gcvaert Photo 
Gestetnpr A 
Olivetti Priv 
Oialld 
Xerox 

Paper A Publishing 

Bowater Paper 
British Printing 
Buntl Pulp ft r 
Crown Zeller 
DRG 

Financial News 
Int Publishing 
Longmans Gp A 
MacMillan Bl P 
McGraw Hill 
Newt of the Wld 
Reed Paper 
W H Smith "A 
Thomion Organ 
Wiggins Teape 

Property 

Capital ft Counties 
City Centre Prp 
City Lon Rl Prp 
Hamrpersns A' 

Lend Securities 
Lon Cty F'hold 
Lon Merch Secs. 


45,3 

28,- 

8/V4 

I0'9 

$113', 

41 6 
Fr 218 2 
33/9 
38 - 
2616 
II 10', 
«J9% 
SA3-91 
9 11 ’4 
8 4', 

Fr S 3710 


+ 2’ 4 d 
— I',d 

f 6d 
2 8 
I I 3 
I 6d 
+ /,d 


FrB 1598 
27- 
L 3235 
23 7', 
<363 


+ 52 
F3d 
— 50 

+*’. 


52.6 

17 9* 
22/9 
548* 

26 4 t , 
34 - 
18/9*4 
33 9 
SC 27», 
>52% 

18 i%* 
41*4', 

36.6 
23/3 
33/10', 


7 10% 

33/7% 

62/3 

34/3 

16/4', a 

29/6 


+ ' 7 ', 
+ 3d 
I 3d 

& 
+*.d 
+ 3d 

A 

+ 3* 

+ 4',d 

ty 

+6d 
+ 4',d 


H I/- 
—3d 
+6d 

-I'd* 

2 ',d 


3 5 
1 5 
3 7 
8 5 

1 2 

3 0 

2 7 
7 I 

3 6 

4 2 

4 9 
2 5 

5 0 

4 8 

I 0 


y 75\ 

1% 

3 2 

S73', 

* 

2 0 

55 9 

+ 3d 

2 9 

S4J% 

fKd 

3 0 

79 0*. 

5 6 

12 7', 


5 5 

Fr 1)37 

+ 7 

1 2 

L 7845 

1 245 


48,9 

f 6d 

5 3 

Fr 5 2)20 
Fr 150 

+ 30 
-1', 

1 7 

>94' 

- C 4 

2 3 

29 1% 

i 6d 

5 5 

34 i 

+ 3d 

4 4 

7/9*4* 

+ %d 

6 4 

16/1', 

+ 2%d 

4 3 

13/6 

0 9 

13 0% 

♦ * 4 d 

5 0 

31 3 

+ 2 9 

6 4 

111', 

t 4',d 

5 4 

3B 10', 

1 2 1', 

3 2 

156 3 

-1 3 

3 2 

2B 


4 6 

9 I0' 4 

f 5%d 

(") 

MS% 

1% 

2 7 

^48% 

% 

4 1 

Fr 116 

6 

4 2 

I? 5 ™ 

8 

3 2 

+ 1 ,d 

4 6 

32 

13d’ 

4 9 

L 2780 

-44 

3 6 

23 3 

-3d 

3 7 

67 

1 

1 5 

36 9 

1 

4 4 

-47 4 

F% 

2 9 

42 7', 

+ * 1*. 

b 6 

32 

1 6 

3 1 

Y 121 


5 0 

46 10', 

F 6d 

4 9 

36 4', 


4 6 

SC 20’. 


Fr 649 

-1 22 

1 8 

Y 238 

12 

3 1 

Fr 127 6 

+ 0 6 

4 2 

L 3620 

30 

2 8 

46 6 

4 I'/J 

4 7 

4 3 

F 3d 


15 

♦ 3d 

5 2 

%4W 

-6 

2 4 

%408% 

+ % 

4 9 

Kr 142 

-5 

2 5 

13,4', 

+ i'.d 

3 7 

10/- 


5 5 

Y 97 

-4 

4 1 

>126% 

-3% 

1 7 


3 I 

3 3 
2 5 

4 9 
0 4 


5 8 

3 9 

2 7 

4 5 

5 0 

3 6 
5 6 

4 7 


ft 

4 9 
6 0 

5 9 


4 4 
4 4 
4 8 
2 9 

4 0 

6 2 

5 I 


11,5% 

Metropolitan Ett ft Ply 13/10*. 


4 3 

16,4% 

St Martins 

18/3 

-3d 

4 8 

8 0% 

Sec Covent Gdn 

11/6 

— I',d 

(4 3) 

470 

S G. tmmobilalre 

L 513 

-2 25 

4 9 

»4'6 

Stock Conversn 

Airlines A Shipping 

42/4', 

+ I0',d 

1 2 

7 - 

Anglo Hornets 

18/* 

+3d 


15/3 

Brit ft Comm 

20/9 

10/9 

— I'»d 

5 7 

1 /- 

Cammed Laird 

+2%** 

54 

N/l 

IV 

Cunard 

12/- 

8 3 

Furness Withy 

Hartand ft Wolff 

& 

-3d 

7 8 

1390 

Japan Air Lines 

KIM 

-30 

2 1 

272 

FI 284 

412 


145% 

Lufthansa 

%21» 

-5 


45/- 

Ocean Steamship 

47/6 

-6d 

5 9 


I Puces, 1967 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 

High 

low 

Stocks 

August 

30.1967 

on 

week 

Au t 

30* 

3*\ 

Vi 

Fan American 

»BV 

+ ’l 

14 

27/6 

P ft O Defd 

25/6 

—4 ,d 

7 8 

18/4', 

IS/ 

Swan Hunter 

16/10* 

Fr S.lu75 

-l*Jd 

7 1 

ms 

1055 

Swissair (Bearer) 

— 2iS 

2 6 


60*. 

TWA 

560*. 

-2% 

1 6 



Storea 




590 

438 

Bijenkorf 

wsr- 

-10% 

3 1 

19 J 

16/10% 

Boots Pure Drug 

+*wd 
+ • ,d 

3 8 

25 1\ 

20/7% 

17/1% 

Brit Home Sen 

24/- 

4 1 

22 9 

British Shoe 

21/9 

-r.d 

4 6 

31 6 

20/- 

Montague Burton 
Debenhami 

30/6 

+ 1/4% 

2 9 

30/10', 

26/6 

28/- 

+9d 

6 5 

2/5 

172 

Galeriet Lafayette 

Fr 198 5 

-4 5 

1 7 

S64 

450 

Galerlas Prscdos 

%4SQ 


3 9 

49/- 

38/1% 

Grattan Ware 

4?/- 

+3d 

3 1 

37% 

26% 

G T A AP 

S30% 


5 3 

49/6 

38/3 

17/10% 

GUS 'A* 

49/1% 


3 7 

20/6 

2720 

House of Fraser 

20/3 

6 8 

2210 

Innovation 

FrB 2410 



13/6 

9/7% 

Inc Stores 

13/6 

+ l%d 

4 1 

584 

461 

Karstadt 

%580 

-1 

2 9 

525 

385 

Kaufhof 

%5I0 

+ 2 

2 9 

1016 

821 

La Redoute 

Fr 1014 

-2 

1 8 

373 75 

306 

La Rlnascentc 

332 S 

-1 5 

2 3 

39/3 

31/4% 

Marks ft Spencer 

39/- 

+7%d 

4 0 

31% 

20’ 

Montgomery W 

523% 


4 2 

3 92 

2 79 

Myer Emporium 

SA3 89 

-0 03 


313 

230 

Ncckorman 

%3I0 


4 5 

384 

236 

Nouvelles Gals 

Fr 295 

-5 

1 4 

74/6 

53/9 

O K Bazaars A' 

72'6 

-I/- 

3 9 

183 

117 8 

Printemps 

Fr 138 

-4 

3 4 

59*4 

To/\ 

Sears Roebuck 

s56% 


2 1 

19 11% 

Tesco Stores 

19/9 

+ ^d 

1 8 

29/1% 

25 

United Drapery 

27/4% 


5 0 

19/9*4 

16 ) 

Woolworth 

19/2% 

5 2 



Textiles, Clothing 




57 3 

49 2 

A K U 

FI 54 75 

-1 4 

6 6 

27 h 

22 3 

Aihton Bros 

23/* 

-3d 

6 3 

SO’, 

25% 

Burlington 

536 

-2% 

3 3 

8/5, 

6/5% 

Calico Printers 

8/- 

+ 3»4d 
— I'd 

10 0 

149 

II 4% 

Carrington ft D 

11/4% 

6 6 

47 

33 - 

Coats, Ptna ft B 

44/3 

20/3 

-4%d 

6 1 

20'9 

16/10% 

8 4% 

Courtauldi 

6 1 

10 4% 

Eng Sewing Cot 

9/3 

+\d 

6 7 

44 

38- 

Snn Viscose Pnv 

42/6 

(3 6) 

50 

37% 

Stevens 1 P 

S49% 

+ *4 

4 6 

107 

87 

Teijin 

Y 88 


6 8 

138 

113 

Toyo Rayon 

T M7 


5 1 

12/9 

10 3 

Viyella Int 

11/6 

—2%d 

6 5 

59 

52 4% 

West Riding W 

52/9 

10/4% 

+3d 

6 8 

15/6 

10 

Woolcombers 

+3d 

3 8 



Tobacco 




85 4% 

72- 

Brit Amer Tob 

BI/1%* 

—I%d 

5 0 

55 

4/0% 

Carreras B 

5/1*4 

+ l%d 

6 9 

18 9 

15 3 

Gallaher 

17/6 


8 0 

75 4% 

60 10% 

Imperial Tobac 

74/6 

+ 1/3 

5 8 

58 

45 - 

Rembrandt 

54/- 

-4/- 

3 3 



Utilities/Rails 




73', 

56 

Canadian Pacific 

5C 67% 

— % 


732 

684 

Chubu 

Y 684 

-II 

7 3 

804 

710 

Chugoku 

Y 765 

-25 

6 5 

36 


Cons Edison 

533* 

— % 

5 4 

2494 

EBES 

FrB 2464 

-26 

5 1 

1780 

1480 

Intercom 

FrB 1762 

-18 

5 7 

735 

698 

Kanial Elec P 

Y 698 

-2 

7 2 

187% 

155 

Norsk Hydro 

%I60 

-2% 

5 6 

397 

322 

R WE 

%393% 

+ ' |t 

3 6 

120 

101 

Tokyo Gas 

Y 103 


5 8 



Invest. Trusts 




28/- 

22/3% 

Alliance Trust 

27/9 


3 6 

55 6 

44,3 

BET 'A* Defd 

55/6 

18/1% 

18/10,* 

+2/- 

6 3 

18,3 

12/9 

15/10% 

British Assets 

+ l%d 

3 2 

18/10% 

Cable ft Wireless 

XV 

3 9 

33/7% 

28'4% 
160 4 

Industrial ft Gen 

32/9 

4 S 

100 

Interunie 

FI 176 6 

-1 6 

5 1 

217 5 

193 

Robeco 

FI 215 5 

-2 0 

4 S 

201% 

169 3 

Rolinoo 

FI 200 

-0 2 

1 0 

22,10% 

17- 

Witan Inv 

22,10% 

+ 3%d 

3 1 


Prices, 1967 
High 1 > Ldw 


362 

12/10', 

26/9 

29/- 

24/9 

41/4', 

10/3 

r- 

a?- 

45/6 

134/6 

37/1', 

121 

57/6 

109* 

93’ 

185 
68 /- 
24/9 
14 9 
24/4% 
38,9 
58. 
8/4*, 
29/9 


260 

II/- 

23/- 

22/6 

17/10', 

29/6 

6 ' 8 % 

II/- 

8 /- 

20/4’, 

37/7’, 

■ 4 Oh 
105/3 

99 

43/6 

81*. 

76*4 

135 

37/10', 

17/1’ 

!»/•<*, 

19/4’, 

sr* 

S A 


622 

70/6 

60/6 

210 

73 

49 

2062 

S5- 

% 

% 


513 

59/- 

50/9 

139 

58’. 

39% 

1440 

£I4» 

S'- 

68 \ 


12 /- 

96/- 

£,y ’« 
32/10 , 
137 10’, 
146/3 
226/3 
100/4’, 


ISdb 

fTi 

53 

35/6 

£15 

93’ 

106’, 

5 ,T » 

12,4 

33/9 

n/4*, 

58*1 

39/6 

z 

890 

63/6 


& 

$:• 
17/6 
3 4’. 


2387 5 

ft, 

23’ 

19,4’, 

£•!’,. 

82 

S3*. 

“V. 

28/3 

«£i-. 

36/1 O’, 

30/6 

51/6 

SS/6 

500 

43/- 


49/- 

W- 

II/- 

2/6 


Miscellaneous 

A,r Liquids 
Allied EP 
William Baird 
8»stobell 
bookers 
British Match 
British Oxygen 
British Ropes 
Cope Allman 
De La Rue 
Delgety 
Hays Wharf 
Hudson s Bey 
Inchcape 
Cltoh 

Johnson Matthey 
Luton Industries 
Mlnneta M ft M 
Mitsui 
Radiation 
Sean 'A 
Steetley 
Thos. Tilling 
Turner A Newall 
Union Carbide 
United Glass 
Wilkinson Swd 

Oil 

Aquitaine 
Brit Petroleum 
Burmah Oil 
Cie Pet roles 
Gulf Oil 
Mobil Oil 
Petroflna 
Royal Dutch 
Shell Transport 
Stan Oil Calif 
Stan Oil Indiana 
Stan Oil N 1 
Texaco Inc 


August 
30. IK? 


Fr 310 
12/6 
25/7', 
28/9 

23,1’, 

41/ 

8/7', 

11/9 

&' 

44/3 

41/- 

130/- 

36/9 

Yin 

55/6 

S98*. 

S82*' 

Y \ l \ 

65/6 

23/1', 

14/4', 

24/4' 

37/10', 

550', 

7/2*4 

29/3 


Chenge Yield 
on Aug 

*ayk 10 


+ 3d 
-4V 

+ 3d 
+6d 
+ 1/- 
+ 6d 
-3d 

4 2 /- 
+ 2 ', 
-1% 
-I 
-1/3 
I 3d 
+ 3\d 

-6d 

- 1 % 

— S' 4 d 
-3d 


Fr 598 
62/3 
55 ♦ 

Fr 151 8 

568', 

S4I», 

Fr B 2056 
*16”,. 
40/10’, 
$56% 

S58 

$62', 

872% 


+ 1/9 
4 I 8 

+ 1 

4 

. 9 

+ 4 Vi 


9h 

68/9 

£15”,, 

21/1', 

105/4*, 

91/10', 

170/- 

75,- 


Gold Mines—Finance 
Ashanti 
OFSIT 

Anglo-American 
Charter Cons 
Cons Gold Fids 
General Mining 
J'burg Cons 
Union Corpn 

Mines A Metals 


ii/iy 

76/6 

£16', 

28/9 

130/7' 

137/6 

207/6 

91/10*, 


-1'„ 
- 1/ 

-23 
-7 6 
8/9 
7 


Money Market Indicators 

Spot sterling rose sharply on Tuesday on the monetary 
agreement, but also on normal buying after a long week-end 
and m response to a drop in rates on the shortest maturities 
of Euro-dollars On Wednesday the rate continued to use but 
only with some official support to off-set market nervousness 
about proposals for some British reflation 


Treasury Bill Tenders 

Amount 


Date of 
Tender 

1966 
Aug 26 

1967 
May 26 
June 2 

9 

16 

. 23 

.. 30 

July 7 
.. 14 

. 21 
.. 28 
Aug 4 
II 
18 
25 


f£ mn ) 

Offered 
91-Day 
210 0 


170 

170 

170 

170 

190 

190 

190 

230 

250 

250 

270 

270 

250 

230 



91-Day 


Tender 


Average 

Allotted 

Issue 

Applied 

rate of 

at Max 

Out¬ 

for 

Allotment 

Rate* 

standing 

328 9 

s d 

134 6 25 

l 

2 400 0 

308 J 

104 II 47 

27 

2.050 0 

329 4 

105 5 49 

47 

2.100 0 

375 6 

105 1 91 

39 

2,150 0 

303 S 

I0S S 25 

49 

2.180 0 

320 0 

105 6 00 

56 

2.210 0 

320 9 

105 6 02 

56 

2.260 0 

291 4 

106 2 94 

73 

2.270-0 

357 S 

106 10 23 

64 

2.290 0 

361 9 

106 10 79 

75 

2.350 0 

366 4 

106 10 69 

71 

2,410 0 

3B5 5 

106 10 62 

62 

2.470 0 

395 9 

106 10 56 

65 

2.580 0 

370 1 

105 10 85 

79 

2.690 0 

354 6 

105 9 96 

56 

2,770 0 


Key Money and Arbitrage Rates 

London August 30 
Bank Rate 

(from 6%. 4/5 67) 

Deposit rates. 

7 ddy* notice 
Clearing banks 
Discount houses 
Local authorities 
3 months' fixed 
Local authorities 
Finance houses 
7 days' 

Interbank rate 
3 months' 

t bills 


% 

5’, 


3’. 

3*. 

S'4-5’,4 

5 *,4 

5*4-5*. 

5*,. 


2 9 
4 4 
7 8 

4 3 
7 4 

5 S 

5 8 

6 6 
6 8 
S 4 
5 4 

5 7 

3 0 

6 2 
5 4 
3 8 

I 6 
5 0 

3 8 
5 4 

5 5 

4 9 

ii 

5 2 

4 8 


I 9 
6 4 
5 4 
4 I 

3 2 

4 3 
4 4 
4 0 
4 9 

4 4 
3 3 

5 3 
3 6 


<») 
9 I 
4 0 
4 0 

4 I 

5 I 
J I 
4 8 


Alussulsse 

Fr S 3250 

-50 

2 2 

Amer Met CUm 

$53% 

-1% 

3 6 

Amal Tin Niger 

7/1% . 

, - 6<f 

(") 

Anaconda 

$51 

— 1 

4 9 

CAST 

29/6 

- 2/ 

8 4 

De Beers Defd 

£!3” 

SC 86 

-l' u 

4 0 

Fakonbrldge 

-1*, 


Inter Nickel 

$94% 

“2*. 


Kennecott 

547% 

+ % 

4 2 

Lonrho 

12/6 


8 0 

Mount Isa 

31/- 

— 2 6 

{2 2) 

Penarroya 

Fr 59 8 

-0 1 

S 3 

Pillar Holdings 

H/4% 

+ 2%d 

zh 

5 7 

Reynolds Metals 

*52% 

1 7 

RTZ 

55 6 

3 2 

Rhokana 

34/6 


20 J 

Roan Sel Trust 

69/ 

-2 - 

10 JJ» 

Selection Trust 

85/9 

- 1 9 

3 a 

Union Mimere 

Fr B 874 

12 

4 2 

Zambia Ang -Am 

55 6 

— Sd 

18 Oh 

Plantations, Etc. 

Assam Cons d 

3/3 


IS 4 

Cons T ft Lnds 

61/- 

+ 6d 

13 1 

Guthrie 

29/1% 

-8%d 

12 0 

Htghlnds ft Low 

3/»\ 

-2% d 

10 9 

Jokal 

16/6 

+ 1 - 

10 4 

Plantation Hldgi 

2>%* 

-l%d 

14 0 


7 days notice 
3 months' 


5*,i 


Euro-sterling deposits 

(in fans) 

2 days notice 5*. 

3 months 5% 

NEW YORK 
Treasury bills 4 49 

Certs, of Deposit 4 65 
Sterling. 

Spot rats >2 7869 

Forward discount 
(3 months') *„ cents 

Forward cover 
(3 months') 

Annual Ini cost '*,,% 
Investment currency: 

Investment 4 25*,% prem 


•Op August 25th. tenders for fi-day bills. st£R 13s. 7d. secured 
54 per cent, higher tenders being allaKeA,lft full. The offer for 
this week was for £230 million 91-day’bills. 


Covered Arbitrage In favour of: 

Margins (3 months’) Last week % This week % 

Treasury b|lla London ', London ' M 

Eurodollar/UK local 

authority loans N York %, N York 

Eurodollar/Euro sterling N York N York '„ 

Uncovered Arbitrage Margins (7 days') 
kurodollar/UK local 

authority loans London London *%, 

.ir/lntorbonk London *%, London 



1MB BCONOMICT SBBTBMB2* % *1W 




thanks to Qc^c 
we've been 
able to re-equip 
-without giving 
up control 




Mr. A's engineering works boasts a tradition of crafts¬ 
manship which stretches back a century and more. 
Unfortunately, their equipment is also very old and a 
comprehensive re-tooling programme was necessary to 
help them to keep up with their competitors. But this 
could not be financed out of working capital; they 
needed outside help to the tune of some £180,000. 
After some hesitation, they came to us at I.C.F.C. 

Why the hesitation? Mr. A's Board was afraid that, 
having made the loan, I.C.F.C. would seek to dictate 


the company's policy. We were able to reassure them. 
Having satisfied ourselves that the business was in 
good shape and the proposition sound, we were 
delighted to do as we always do—let the company's 
directors cmtinue to direct without reference to us. 

If your company, like Mr. A's, stands in need of modern¬ 
isation, I.C.F.C. may be able to help you in the same 
way. Start by writing for our booklet Capital for 
Business. Then come and talk to us at whichever of our 
offices is most convenient to you. 


iCFC 


Industrial and Commercial Finance Corporation Ltd., 

Piercy House, 7 Copthall Avenue, London, E.C.2. 

Offices in Birmingham, Bristol, Cambridge, Cardiff, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Leeds, Leicester, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne,Reading. 
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GHANA AIRWAYS introduce their new improved 
VC10 superb jet service to ACCRA 

fha gateway to West Africa 


6$ hours of wonderful hospitality VC10 
superb jet speed and comfort 4 daytime 
flights per week 3 non-stop flights from 
London to Accra. Departures every Tuesday, 


Saturday, Sunday and‘Thursday, (this flight 
via Zurich and Rome) Daily connecting flights 
to most West Africbn cities and conneda|| 
service to the Middle East by VCl|8*jP 


_ TTH 


For further details or reservations Contact Ghana Airways at 8 Navy Band Strait,'. London W.ti„ 
HYD1791/REG 5661 do BOAC Manchester: Deansgate 9441 Glasgow: 

Central 7446 also Manchester: Rusholme 5815 Glasgow: .Coatbridge 23291 

s . * " l 



















combination d a _ 
serves people worldwide 




Uniqu4 .. .because no other manufac¬ 
turer marches, develop** builds, tests, 
markets. Installs and services as many 
products and processes for as many spe¬ 
cialized needs as does Allts-Chalmers. 

• Qua unique combination of capabil : 
;. ttitfsetyesdll major industries - indud- 

• ipg hydro-electric, mining metals, ce¬ 
ment, qgfiqulture, construction, chem¬ 


ical pulp and paper, food, public 
works and aerospace - and results in 
greatly improved material handling 
efficiency for a broad range of appli- 
cattops. We have the technological 
skiffs, manufacturing facilities, experi¬ 
ence and financial means to take on 
any size project anywhere in the world. 
Through overseas factories and license 


agreements with manufacturers abroad, 
AUis-Chalmers basic machinery for 
major industries is available in leading 
world currencies . For information on 
how 1 , AUis-Chalmers equipment and 
technical assistance can serve your 
needs, write AUis-Chalmers, Interna¬ 
tional Division, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
53201, USA, 
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jVbo» it’s too late 

The Trades Union Congress at 
Brighton this week passed the 
most motley collection of resolu¬ 
tions imaginable, but without 
managing to find a role, page 857 
Our special correspondents report 
on the course of the debates, page 
863 



Backing the jets 

If the Government really wants 
to help the British aircraft indus¬ 
try, it should do everything m its 
considerable power to help Rolls- 
Royce sell engines for Lockheed’s 
new jet. What’s needed, page goi 


Those electricity increases 

The Prime Minister’s first act, in 
his function of economic over- 
lord, was to explain why the 
Government did it. But 5 per 
cent would surely have been 
enough, page gofe. 


It s Johnson s Choice 

Now that South Vietnam has got 
an elected government, President 
Johnson can review the options 
open to him. The choice lies be¬ 
tween three different sorts of ex¬ 
panded war; a risky bid for 
negotiations, or, if American 
public opinion will support him, 
slogging on, page 855 The 
mysterious nsc of Mr Dzu in 
Saigon, page 868 



Nasser is willing 

The Arab summit meeting at 
Khartoum produced an imagina¬ 
tive spark of common sense on 
inter-Arab affairs But there has 
been no advance from the Arab- 
Israeli deadlock, page 858. Affairs 
in Aden and South Arabia are 
advancing at breakneck, and 
rather peculiar, speed, page 874. 


Up come the Czechs 

It’s the turn of Czechoslovakia’s 
government to discover that you 
can’t silence writers and artists 
unless you resort to Stalin’s 
techniques, page 859. 


Jr 5. m:3 I 


Hawaii’s manna from 
heaven 

A special section reports on 
Hawaii’s economic expansion, 
geared to the jet age’s tourist 
boom, pages 889 to 892. 


Lessons of rent control 

The Rent Act is not working out 
at all in the way that the Govern¬ 
ment had expected, page 860. 
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British Airways 

g _ T' Economist did the Trident less 

than iji ^ cc (^ u 8 ust fl Gd>) when it blamed 
u * jIcs with the new Trident fleet ” as a 
*nbutioh to BEA’s reduced profit last year. 
iNo such troubles happened to the Trident, 
*nd it was wholly incorrect to say that the 
manufacturers of this aircraft “ publicly 
shouldered the blame.” As the BE A report for 
last year clearly stated, troubles happened to 
another type of aircraft, but it should be 
noted that BEA did not consider this signifi¬ 
cant in the drop in profit. 

In fact, the Trident contributed valuably to 
BEA s pre-interest profit of £5 million in an 
indifferent trading year by improving BEA’s 
share of the traffic carried over a network of 
short and financially difficult routes. 

Another misapprehension appears to dog 
your statement that the £100 million develop¬ 
ment costs of the BAG an “augur ill for 
the hope of cheaper air travel.” In fact a 
comer stone of the case for this aircraft is 
its exceptionally low seat-mile cost — some 
would claim the cheapest in the world. In 
BEA’s view investment in these development 
costs would be amply recovered from world¬ 
wide sales of the BAC 211 aircraft.—Yours 
faithfully, William Simpson 

Chief Public Relations Officer, 
London, SWj British European Airways 

Sir —Is it surprising that BEA cannot make 
their internal air services pay ? That they 
lose considerable sums on their Scottish 
island services and other government en¬ 
forced schedules may be true. However, one 
wonders whether they bother to exploit, the 
routes which, to a layman at least, would 
seem potentially profitable ? 

Last winter whilst on leave from Japan, 
I wanted to travel from Manchester to Lon¬ 
don and was shattered to discover the in¬ 
frequency of BEA’s services. Having become 
used to a regular eotomuter-type service 
provided by Japanese airlines on the Tokyo- 
Osaka route, I had, in my ignorance, ex¬ 
pected a similar type of service. After all, 
London and Manchester are the two largest 
metropolises in England, as are Tokyo and 
Osaka in Japan. On the Manch^ster-London 
r&utc, BEA’s service does not even compare 
wiih one of the Japanese airlines serving 
Tokyo-Osaka, let alone two, and for this one 
is expected to pay more (in terms qf cost per 
mile) fqaf less comfort (Vanguards versus 
Boeing 7471) with no better than average 
service. 

BEA are hardly in a position to complain 
about competition for passengers from other 
airlines or for that matter from the railways. 
Despite the modernisation of British Rail’s 
Lqndon-Manchester service, the comparative 
service offered by Japan’s National Railway 
on the Tokyo-Osaka rotate is far superior. 
JNR will even refund part of the cost of 
yoijr ticket if the train is late) Whilst it may 
‘ impossible to 
between in- 
countries and those 
in Britain, they must surely give some indi¬ 



cation of the enormous scope for providing 
a better, service. . r -. *... 

One cannot help wondering if BtJuA Were 
to boost flight frequencies 
vice and mount an effective dafaK 
paign to attract more passenger^ .they might 
not find a way out of their present unprofit¬ 
able operations on internal niutes.^ Yqiurs 
faithfully, M» R*. Dwyer 

Double Bay , Australia 

Advice to Israel 

Sir —As a participant, in An advisory capacity, 
of the meeting called by the Israeli govern¬ 
ment (“ Big brother is helping you,” August 
19th), I must say that is only laudable that 
a socialist government highly effective in its 
performance and quite stable politically had 
enough self-confidence and open-mindedness 
to call on a group of experts and ask their 
frank advice on how to transform a rather 
centralised economy into a liberal market 
economy. Even if nothing would come out of 
it, this amounted to what I understand as 
quite a sensational move. May other soi - 
disant socialist governments with as ticklish 
problems of their own follow this experiment 
and open ears to the kind of people who have 
been brought together by the Israelis, among 
whom I am very proud to have been in¬ 
cluded as the most humble of the participants. 

Your usually accurate dimensioning of 
Latin American problems is now put in doubt 
by a gross error of measurement. You have 
described me as “ the richest man in Brazil^ 
when I am only a minor partner of our com¬ 
pany, earning my salt and prominence as one 
of its managers. Although Brazilian fortunes 
arc nothing like what they are in wealthy and 
oligopolic countries, there are several com¬ 
panies and individuals heTe “ richer ” in your 
sense than we are. 

I really do not know whether I should be 
grateful for your mistake for the sake of the 
enhanced banking credit, or be upset on the 
grounds of the income tax department’s 
raised brows.—Yours faithfully, 

Rio de Janeiro Israel Klabin 

Lancashire Cotton 

Sir —The report in your issue of August 19th 
regarding the demonstration and pageant of 
textile workers held at Belle Vue, Manchester, 
reinforces the view held by many people in 
our industry that too much is said by people 
who either do not know, or do not care, or 
are too indifferent to find out the real prob¬ 
lems of the textile industry. 

It would appear from your general obser¬ 
vation that you consider the Lancashire in¬ 
dustry is inefficient and unable to meet fair 
competition. How do you know? Efficiency is 
gifeatly influenced by the stability and siie 
pf the home market. If the industry.enjoyed' 
thie same treatment as the textile industries of ' 
other western countries it would be able to 
obtain maximum utilisation of its modem 
plant and machinery, and gain the advantage 
of long runs and capital intensive methods. 
Do you seriously claim that the modem mills 
which had to close because of the unrealistic- 
ally priced imports from Portugal and else¬ 
where were not efficient? 

The whole reference to Portugal is .one of 
contradiction. In one breath we are told that 
Lancashire may have had to face selling 
prices that were “unreal," and in the next 
that one of the reasons why the Portuguese 
can beat the British hands down in a number 
of areas js “sensible marketing." I find it 
difficult to understand hpHtf ^ rip-roaring no 
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holds barred competition " which you admit 
^ ; ^^^rtuguesc 

typical : Lancashire spiffing company and a 
suggested newer type.of. textile Company i* 
interesting. If it i» you* .idea that products, 
feCtorfc* and people should be forsaken, in 
what can only be described as a rat race in 
search of growth sectors, then the whole of 
the industry faces ultimate disaster. Some 
sense must prevail in international trading. 

Is it good economic, sense for the future to 
be almost entirely dependent on imports for 
our second basic tidied? Is it thought that 
prices will continue to fie |ow when we have 
no means of home production? Do we not 
need to have import savers as well as 
exporters? 

The textile industry has riot and is not 
asking for anything more than any other 
industry. We seek only to be allowed to com¬ 
pete on eqdal terms with other textile in¬ 
dustries. The British ttgptile industry should 
not be expected to continue contributing more 
than its fair share in assisting under-developed 
countries; this obligation is one for the whole 
nation.—Yours faithfully., Joe Kino 

General Secretary, 

,. National Association of Card, 
jjHowing and Ring Room Operatives 
MancfKuer, a 

Sir —Your article in The Economist of August 
19th on textiles headed “Votes and Jobs” 
is ill-infonmed and reveals a very superficial 
knowledge of the trade. 

On the issue of whether the industry nerds 
protection or not, I would point out that 
with the notable exception of Mr Joe Hyman 
the trade is unanimous in -its view that the 
industry needs some form of Government pro¬ 
tection if it is to survive. 

As your correspondent has singled my 
company out for special mention, I would 
like to point out that yam. imports from 
Portugal, for the first six months of this year, 
in the range in which my f company operates, 
represented .46.8 per cent of total imports 
in this category. This compares to the 
“ troublesome 6 per cent" to which your 
correspondent refers and indicates how mean¬ 
ingless .an overall figure can be when con¬ 
sidering certain sections of the trade. 

If there is to be no protection, as your 
article appears to suggest should be the case, 
then neither Mr Hyman’s organisation nor 
anyone else will survive, and what will be left 
of the industry will be so small that it will 
not be worth considering. When this day 
arrives, which I sincerely pray it never will, 
then our country could be held to ransom 
at any time by the cheap importing countries, 
many of which are dominated by communist 
influences, for its supply of clothing and 
textiles. 

The US and other developed countries 
appreciate this point arid restrict imports of 
textiles to well below 10 per cent of domestic 
consumption, but for soiri^ quite incompre¬ 
hensible reason the UK is the only One of 
the major powers that does not consider, it 
necessary to safeguard its supplies of What 
is in fact a vital commodity.—Yours faithfully, 
Edmund T. Gartside 
Chairman and Managing Director, 
Roy ton, Oldham Shiloh Spinners Limited 

Vietnam 

Sir —One of the great puzzlements of the 
Vietnam war was discernible in Mr Kellner’s 
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letter (August 26th). He feels, as do so many 
of America’s critics, that all pertinent ques¬ 
tions must be put to the South Vietnamese 

r emittent. Uncle Ho, up north, is not to 
disturbed. Given this basic premise, it is 
understandable that South Vietnam should 
be asked whether it is now willing to return 
to the principles of the 1954 agreement. Also, 
whether it is willing for all-Vietnam elections 
to be held. 

I have, rather belatedly, begun to read 
Robert Shaplen’s book, 4 The Lost Revo¬ 
lution.” If Mr Shaplen is accepted as a 
quotable and valid observer of that iniasmic 
problem, I offer to Mr Kellner the following 
points: 

a. “ Diem claimed that, in the first place, 
South Vietnam had not signed the Geneva 
accords ...” 

b. 44 ... in the second place, the tight com¬ 
munist control in the north made an honest 
vote impossible there 

c. 44 .. . the continued presence of armed 
communist guerrillas in the south, who 
were to have been withdrawn to the north 
after the Geneva conference but a consider¬ 
able number of whom went underground, 
made a fair election impractical, if not 
impossible, in South Vietnam as well.” 

The conditions for an all-Vietnam election 
patently do not exist. That South Vietnam 
should hold elections at the present time is, 
if not an untramelled vindication of American 
policy, at least a feather in its cap. Even 
Britain waited for the war to more or less 
end before dissipating its energies in the in¬ 
fighting of a general election. 

The history of that terrible conflict in 
south-east Asia is studded with peace-feelers : 
but for every peace-fecler there has been a 
rejection : and the rejections have come 
from the north. Is it not perhaps time that 
western pacifists, doubtless high-minded and 
sincere, equated their pacifism with other 
realities; like questioning the apparently 
sacrosanct intransigence of the North Viet¬ 
namese president ? Till they do, we can, 
with the King of Siam, safely conclude that 
their policy ,4 is a failure ” as well as a 
puzzlement. 

May I encroach on your space still further, 
and congratulate you on your excellent leader 
article 44 The Impatient Ones.” It was a 
breath of sanity in a w'Orld of prejudice.— 
Yours faithfully, J. H. Micai.i.ef 

Sliema , Malta 


Sir —The first question Mr Kellner should 
ask is in what conceivable circumstances a 
communist government would agree to the 
holding in its territory of an election 
approaching anything which a western liberal 
could regard as free. The answer is surely 
none. To do so would be tantamount to an 
admission of defeat and abdication and as 
the destruction of the Hanoi regime has not 
hitherto been a war aim of the American 
government Mr Kellner’s questions, though 
possibly 44 pertinent,” arc based on an exceed¬ 
ingly remote hypothesis. 

Even if it were to be granted, however, with 
the further hypothesis of an election in which 
the Vietnamese achieved the distinction of 
becoming the first sovereign people to give 
victory to communism, does Mr Kellner 
suggest that there could not be a point beyond 
which the minority would no longer be bound 
to .abide by the result and acquiesce in the 
its liberties ? He may be right 
to believe the opposite is not 
^discreditable.—Yours faithfully, 

K. R. S. Montgomerie 



Air Fares ■ 

Sir —You say quite rightly that air fares are 
too high (August 19th). However BOAG sells 
a group inclusive tour fare, London to Ber¬ 
muda, for 2s. 6d. a mile. The total fare is £32 
cheaper than the lowest publicly available. 
On the London to Barcelona route, the pub¬ 
lished fares range from £28 4s. to £43 16s. 
but to compete with charter rates ranging 
down to £10 this winter, the IATA airlines 
sell 44 bulk ITX ” tickets at £18 15s. 

The public fares will remain at their 
present outrageous levels until the IATA fare 
structure is rebuilt and the organisation drops 
its prohibitions on certain types of charter. 
This would allow the scheduled airlines to 
compete in the charter market in the ordinary 
way, if they found it worthwhile. The present 
discriminatory fares push up business travel 
costs and diminish the volume of overseas 
selling effort. One factor is that all British 
airlines seem to believe that business traffic 
is not price elastic: they should take a look 
at the Los Angeles-San Francisco route, 
where price competition has shown that it 
is. Perhaps it is hardly surprising that in this 
atmosphere only 24 per cent of the North 
Atlantic passengers arc on business.—Yours 
faithfully, A. J. Lucking 

London , SW15 


Constantinople 

Sir —I was surprised to see among your cor¬ 
respondence (August 19th) a reiteration of the 
ancient folk-etymology on the name Istanbul 
as deriving from eis tin ftohn. That this chest¬ 
nut is still in vigorous bloom testifies to Us 
charismatic virtues, if nothing else. At the risk 
of coming under Grcek-Turkish cross-fire, may 
I oiler the statement that 44 Istanbul ” is a 
simple development in alien mouths of 44 K011- 
stantinoupolis ”? This name is a mouthful, 
even for the Turks; so the first unstressed 
syllable has been elided. 'This leaves an initial 
s plus consonant, which Turkish speakers find 
unacceptable, just as Smyrna is now called 
Izmir. Throughout the Middle East the same 
effect is apparent, and Turks, Arabs and 
Indians with imperfect English uniformly use 
14 istasyon ” for “station,” and even refer to a 
“ collar istud.” The rest of the name has 
become compressed, as anyone from Worces¬ 
ter, Lyons or Gibraltar will appreciate. 

Mr Rahmi’s proposition (August 26th) that 
the name originates in Islam bol is on a par 
with claiming Godmanchester to mean “ the 
fortified camp of the faithful.”—Yours 
faithfully, D. P. Barrett 

North Luffinham, Rutland 


Public Schools 

Sir —One method of integration (August 26th) 
would be for the state to treat all pupils 
and all schools alike. All pupils would get the 
same subsidy whatever school they attended. 
If this subsidy—paid in the form of an 
educational voucher — were taxable as part 
of the parents’ income, the state would get 
most of it back from rich parents whether 
their children attended state or private schools. 
If parents like to add to this, as you rightly 
point out, this is their own affair. As for rates, 
either all schools should be charged the full 
rate or no schools should be charged any. In 
the first case this would be reflected in the 
value of the voucher. Whereas most proposals 
seem designed to restrict or eliminate parental 
freedom of choice this has the merit of in¬ 
creasing it.—Yours faithfully, 

Chckkeaton ( John G. Walker 


Resignations 

Sir —The compiler of your engrossing first 
article (August 12th), which I have just seen 
on returning to London, might care to add 
to his list of significant resignations that of 
the late Lai Bahadur Shastri. During his 
service before becoming prime minister of 
India Mr Shastri had relinquished the port¬ 
folio of transport as a matter of principle 
after a severe railway disaster. 

Incidentally the earlier Grichcl Down case 
and the Dugdale resignation made a con¬ 
siderable impression upon Indian opinion.— 
Yours faithfully, Francis Watson 

London, N6 


Railways 

Sir —British Rail’s Chief Engineer, Mr A. 
Butland, suggests (Letters, August 19th) that 
had Mr C. D. Foster’s paper on railway 
traffic engineering included a comparison of 
road costs, it would have shown the feasibility 
of satisfying our transport needs by using the 
existing rail system to the full with a mini¬ 
mum of additional road building. It is, then, 
surprising that he seems almost proud of the 
progress BR have made in slimming railway 
routes to a minimum. One would surely have 
expected BR to advocate their own form of 
transport even in adverse circumstances, as 
the National Coal Board advocates the use 
of coal in a changing energy market. 

The present contractionist policy seems to 
be leading BR inexorably deeper into debt. 
It is surely questionable whether any govern¬ 
ment will continue to subsidise the railways 
indefinitely and apparently to an increasing 
extent. If the subsidy were stopped we should 
then be faced with the much greater costs 
of providing alternative transport facilities, 
presumably in the form of urban and rural 
motorways, together with their attendant acci¬ 
dent and congestion costs. 

Yet as Mr Foster and his fellow-speakers 
showed, and as Mr Butland admits, if we 
were fully to utilise the rail system we have, 
it would provide a far more economic solu¬ 
tion to our transport problems. This, surely, 
is the real lesson to come from the sym¬ 
posium.—Yours faithfully, 

Sheffield J. Mari.ow 


EIU Quarterly Economic Reviews 
51 each quarter covering 110 countries 

&ujrtria 

The economy is going through a difficult 
phase. Our latest Review assesses the 
problem facing the policymakers : the 
big slide in industrial investment, flagging 
personal consumption and still serious 
wage pressures. 

The annual subscription to one Review 
(4 issues and an Annual Supplement) 
is £10 (US$28). 

Air mail postage extra. 

Details from 1 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
Spencer House 27 St. James's Place London SW1 
01-47J 4711 Ext 27 
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The hard work of international travel is our concern. You just sit back and 
enjoy the comfort of one of our modern jets. Bound for Tokyo maybe. 

Or New York • Johannesburg • Sydney ■ Lima. Any of the 89 cities on 6 continents 
served by Alitalia. They’re nil schedules specially planned for your convenience. 

Operated by Alitalia staff trained to give you the swiftest most efficient 
service you could desire. Just relax (or put in a little quiet work if you must). 

And remember when you By with us you'll have to mix 
businedi with pleasure. That’s flying for you—the Alitalia way. 

Your travel agent knows about Alithlia. See him today for all the details. Or call at 
'' Alitalia'* offices in London* Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow or Dublin. 

Ask Alitalia about their Sales Incentive Plan . It could mean greater profits for you. 

ALITALIA 4 
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These five men 
deserve Export Awards 
of their own 



They all 
work for the 
National Provincial 
and for you, if you’ll let them. 

Each is a specialist on 
the economic and practical 
aspects of exporting: 
how to do more of it, do it better, 
and make higher profits from it. 

How do they do it? By being good at their jobs. 

By meeting together regularly to pool ideas 

and discuss new developments. And by remembering 
that good exports for you are good business for Britain. 

Each covers an area of the U.K. 

One of them is yours for the asking. 

And they don’t really want an export award 

for themselves. They want one for you. 

National Provincial Bank 

Overseas Branch: 1 Princes Street, London EC2 
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Printing plates to Piraeus; batteries to Borneo; 
power tools to Tangier; asbestos to Antigua; 
'Made in County Durham' means something today! 


Big business is established in County Durham. Major firms 
demanding a sound basis for their enterprises, a loyal, 
plentiful labour force; abundant factory space at sensible 
prices; excellent communications and attractive surroundings 
for management and key personnel. They get all this in 
County Durham, together with special financial assistance 
from Board of Trade and County Council. Your company 



may be one pf the pace-making giants, or it may still be at 
an early stage of development but growing quickly by sound 
ideas and good management. In either event, make a cool, 
keen appraisal of what County Durham has to offer. 

Contact the County Planning Officer. County Hall, Durham, 
Tel: 4411, for full details, or ask him to send someone to 
see you. 
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Vkkers-Zimmer can design and 
produce any part of your process plant 



But we prefer to blossom out 


We'd be very happy to supply individual plant for your 
new complex, but by entrusting us with the whole job 
you would get the full benefits of integrated design and 
engineering resources Your own planning and detail 
work could be minimised Your total needs can be better 
assessed and the right solution selected from various 
possibilities based on all our plant experience and know¬ 
how Plants for synthetic fibres and plastics. Process plant 
of entirely new design Town gas projects. 
Vickers-Zimmer have designed, constructed and com¬ 
missioned plant of all these types for over 200 govern¬ 
ment and industrial contracts throughout the world. We 
have our own independent processes for producing 
synthetic fibres 
■ ■■ — 


If you merely want an offshoot of our process plant 
experience—or its full flowering—just let us know 

* *4 



Vickars-Zimmer Limited Metropolis House 39-46 Tottenham Court Road 
London W1 Tel 01-636 7744 Telex 21858 

f A 

South Africa (Pty) Ltd Maritime House Lovedfcy St Johannesburg 
— --- - -- 


1 
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INSTINC TIVFL Y, the dolphin is an accom¬ 
plished technician He can emit sounds over a wide 
range from the deepest pitch up to ultra-sonic fre¬ 
quencies By analyzing the echoes, he can tell the 
difference between fish of various species, even 
though identical in size and weight This he can do 
accurately m total darkness at a distance of over a 
quarter of a mile 

SCIENTIFICALLY , Schlumberger sonic 
probes, lowered in oil wells, emit ultra sonic 
waves and measure the speed with which they 
traverse geological formations These measurements 


allow formation porosity to be determined and help 
in evaluating the oil content 

Measuring physical phenomena, deep under¬ 
ground, on the earth and in space, adapting these 
measurements to meet the demands of the most 
advanced technologies this is the role of 2000 
Schlumberger engineers in 52 countries 


Schlumberger 



OIL FIELD SERVICES Schlumberger Well Services USA Schlumberger oi Canada Schlumberger Surenco Venezuela Ste de Prospection Electrique Schlumberger France 
Schlumberger Overseas Great Britain Dowell Schlumberger Great Britain Vector Cable USA Forex France Johnston Testers U S A ELECTRONICS AND INSTRUMENTATION 

Electro Mechanical Research USA Weston Instruments USA Solartron Electronic Group Great Britain St6 d Instrumentation Schlumberger France Heath Company USA 
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You may find a lower priced type of shipping service...but 

when time means money 
specify Emery Air Freight 


Ever buy a more expensive piece of equipment to cut operating costs? Of course. 
Thousands of companies buy air freight every day for the same reason. 

They realize that Emery’s rapid transport returns money for re-use through 
faster turnover, reduced inventories, lower warehousing costs, and more 
economical purchasing. Add air freight to your program of modernized 
methods and Emery’s worldwide network of offices to your profit-building assets. 


LONDON: PRESTWICK: MANCHESTER: BIRMINGHAM! 

Cargo Service Building 226, freight Budding 172, Building 13, Wyntord Rond Industrial Estate, 

London (Heathrow) Airport North, Prestwick Airport, Manchester Airport (Ringway), Acocks Green, 

Hounslow, Middx. Ayr, Ayrshire. Manchester, Lancs. Birmingham, 27* 

Phone: 01-759-1633 Phone: Prestwick 78006 Phone: Otfl-437-6121 Phone: 021-706-6491 




NEW 

IMPROVED 
Annuity Rates 


Example: 

IMMEDIATE ANNUITY FOR £10,000 


£1,213 p.a 
£1,423 p.a. 
£1,723 p.a 


FEMALE 
£1,073 p.a. 
£1,228 p.a. 
£1,453 p.a. 


• payable half yearly in arrears 
a allowance made for } years of age 




ROM 


INSURANCE 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 

THE LIVERPOOL ft LONDON ft OLOBE INSURANCE CO LTD 
THE LONDON ft LANCASHIRE INSURANCE CO LTD. 


See Telephone Directory for address of nearest branch 









why do nearly 7,000 ol Britain* 
mart racessfel companies protect 
their staibthroiifhBinM props I 

Because BUPA Group protection-the easy way to pay for 
private treatment in lllness-brings Important benefits to 
forward-looking managements. BUPA Group protection 
means that company personnel can normally get treatment 
they need without delay, and can be In touch by telephone 
during their stay In hospital or nursing home. It also means a 
20% reduction In individual BUPA subscription charges, with¬ 
out any contribution whatever by the company. 

Only the minimum administrative assistance is required to run a 
Group, which can be started with as few as 10 members of the 
staff. 

There is a cpmprehenslve new booklet, describing just h'ow 
BUPA Groups operate, called 'Management and the BUPA 
shield'. Post the coupon today for your copy. 


The British United Provident Association Provident House 

Essex Street London WC2 Please send i--—-—■ 

me complete information about BUPA 
Group protection. 


Management 
and the 
BUPA shield 
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extremes^ 

behelpful 


Starting up on your own? Expanding 
an axiating business? Than discuss 
it with Martins. Why? Because , 
Martina fchow ail the problems 
Involved—things ilk# planning, 
location, labour, company procedure, 
financial backing, taxation— 
everything in fact to assist you. 
Martins offer you a quick, friendly 
service. You deal with people— 
not machines. Here's knowledgeable 
advice given in the nicest possible 
way. Take your first step-ask at your 
local branch for the free 144-page book 
'Starting a Business In Britain' 
or write to: 

The Economic Information Department, 
Martins Bank Limited, 

4 Water Street, Liverpool, 2. 

MARTINS BANK 
LIMITED ■■ 




■ ■ 


•t>«v 


m- 
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The strength of a group 
of companies Is in its 
ability to foster close co¬ 
operation between indivi¬ 
dual members, particularly 
in the interests of research 
and development... and 
in the Delta Group of Com¬ 
panies more than one 
hundred factories com¬ 
bine their skills and re¬ 
sources to provide the 
most advanced metallurgi¬ 
cal and engineering tech¬ 
niques. The Delta Group is 
Europe's largest producer 
of non-ferrous metals and 
manufactures . . . from 
copper and Its alloys In 
extruded, rolled, forged or 
cast forms... a range of 
quality products as nume¬ 
rous and varied as the 
many Industries which it 
serves. 




, ■*. V ^ „ * 1 


EXTRUDED RODS AND SECTIONS • COPPER TUBES • ROLLED PLATE, SHEET AND STRIP 
WIRE • CABLES • PRESSURE, GRAVITY AND SAND CASTINGS • HOT STAMPINGS, 
PRESSINGS AND FORGINGS • GAS, ELECTRICAL AND SANITARY FITTINGS 
ENGINEERS' AND PLUMBERS' BRASSFOUNDRY • SPECIAL PURPOSE MACHINE TOOLS 
TURNED PARTS NON-FERROUS FIXINGS FOR THE BUILDING AND MASONRY INDUSTRY 


THE DELTA METAL COMPANY LIMITED 

EAST'GREENWICH. LONDON S.E.10 AND DARTMOUTH STREET, BIRMINGHAM 7 
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Put your extra work in the hands of 
IRD—the most diversified and the best 
equipped sponsored research company in 
the UK. 

This booklet explains how IRD works for 
organisations like yours that may lack the 
time, staff, money or equipment to do all 
the research they wanf. This can involve 


engineering, metallurgy, physics, chemistry 
or allied sciences and may require 
feasibility studies, product studies, 
production control or the design and 
construction of prototype equipment. No 
organisation is too big or too small to call 
on IRD's services, and no project is too 
big or too small to be considered. 


When IRD take on a project they act as 
an extension of the sponsor's research 
department. Thus the client retains 
complete control of the project and can 
be advised of progress at any stage. The 
results are his and the strictest security 
measures apply to all confidential 
information. 



IRD/I) 


You can extend your research programme— 
however busy you are. Write to the Research 
Manager today for your copy of the IRD booklet . 

International 
Research & 
Development Co Ltd 

FOSSWAY • NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 6 
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It s the Americans , Choice 


Now that South Vietnam has got a legitimate government 
again, President Johnson can make up his mind what he is 
going to do about the war. There is no need to pretend that 
Sunday’s election of President Thieu (see page 868) was the 
sort of thing that maiden aunts at Bournemouth would recog¬ 
nise. But it is also right to say that it was much better than 
many people thought it was going to be. The number of 
registered voters amounted to three-quarters of the adult 
population of South Vietnam, and of those who were regis¬ 
tered to vote 83 per cent actually did so ; the Vietcong may 
control large areas of jungle and mountain but, in daylight at 
at any rate, it docs not control most of the people. The choice 
available to the voters, though far from complete, was broader 
than expected: the emergence of Mr Dzu as a “ peace ” 
candidate calling for negotiations and an end to the bombing 
saw to that. Some ballot-stuffing there almost certainly was ; 
but so there is in Corsica and Cook County and Northern 
Ireland. Some of the losers have said we-wuz-robbed ; but 
so losers traditionally do. 

Despite the scorn poured on it, the election has achieved 
several things. In the first place, it puts South Vietnam among 
the small collection of countries whose governments risk 
holding elections with any significant degree of choice at all. 
Out of nearly 70 independent countries in Asia and Africa, 
there are only a dozen or so that pass that test. As the practices 
of democracy go, the South Vietnamese have not gone very 
far: as a rough guide, they are a bit behind Turkey ; a bit 
ahead of Jugoslavia ; and miles ahead of any orthodox com¬ 
munist country. The thing is that they have made a start ; and 
in the middle of a shattering war that establishes some sort of 
record. In the second place, the election means that the 
Saigon government will now be obliged to submit itself, to 
some extent, to the give-and-take of political pressure. Ever 
since the late 1950s, when President Diem withdrew into his 
palace and stopped listening to anybody except his brother 
and his sister-in-law, the government of South Vietnam has 
operated in a political vacuum. It cannot do so any longer. 
With only 35 per cent of the vote behind him, President 
Thieu will have to seek some sort of accommodation with 
one or more of the men who have been given political sub¬ 
stance, by the election. He may look to Mr Huong and his 
middle-class supporters ; or to the ambiguous Mr Dzu. 


Whichever way he turns, the result will be to some degree 
a revival of the country’s moribund political life. 

But none of this means a thing unless South Vietnam is 
still there a year from now. The most important effect of 
the election is its effect on President Johnson. He now has 
a reasonably solid base in South Vietnam, in the shape of a 
government there with a claim to legitimacy, for his next 
decision about the conduct of the war. If he decides to 
negotiate, it will be important that the man who speaks for 
the Saigon government in the negotiations has been elected to 
office, not put there at gunpoint. If he decides to continue 
with the war, it will be beside an ally with some evidence of 
popular support. The election has done that much for Mr 
Johnson. It is one of the few things that can give him 
encouragement as he reviews the options now open to him. 

Tired of a limited war ? 

The first option is to continue the war at its present level 
for its present, limited, objectives. This is what Mr Johnson, 
left to himself, would undoubtedly prefer to do. But it is 
important to recognise what the war has become. It has 
developed into a war of attrition. This is not what Mr John¬ 
son and those who supported him originally hoped. They 
hoped that the American intervention in 1965 would make 
Ho Chi Minh change his mind about supporting the rebellion 
in the south, and that most of the southerners who had 
joined the Vietcong when it seemed to be winning would 
abandon it when an American army arrived. The Economist 
was among those who had hoped that this would happen, 
and it was wrong. Even so, the war of attrition that the 
Americans are now faced with is one they can almost certainly 
win if they are willing to grit their teeth and stick it out. 
The basic calculation remains unchanged. It is increasingly 
unlikely that Russia or China will enter the war. If the 
issue is left to be settled between the Americans and the 
Vietnamese communists, the odds are overwhelmingly on 
the side of the country which can pay for the war out of 
the annual rise in its national income (and still have some 
left over) and which loses more young men in road accidents 
each year than it is losing in yietnam. That is the measure 
of the Americans' ability to sustain a war of attrition. 
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It is their will to do so that is now in doubt. The'latest 
Lou Harris poll reports that the number of Americans who 
support the idea of a limited war has dropped from 51 per 
cent in July to 37 per cent in August, and that those who 
want to get out of Vietnam “ as quickly as possible ” (what¬ 
ever that means) have grown from 24 per cent to 34 per 
cent. That is a big change in one month. It is not just that a 
lot of Americans dislike the idea of pursuing a war of attri¬ 
tion against what turns out to be a substantial number of 
Vietnamese. The more important reason for their growing 
uneasiness lies in the fact that for the first time in history a 
whole electorate is able to see, on television, what war is really 
like. If this had been a war fought by professionals and des¬ 
cribed by the written word alone—if it had been the sort of 
war that Britain used to fight in Asia—the Americans would 
have taken it in their stride. Watching the bloody business in 
their living rooms, they have flinched. The August poll may 
turn out to be no more than a temporary wavering in the 
ranks of the majority that Mr Johnson has commanded for 
the last two years. When it thinks over the consequences of 
getting out “ as quickly as possible,” public opinion may 
rally behind him. But if it docs not, the conclusion will be 
that television has made it much harder for free societies, in 
which reporters and camera crews can go where they want 
and describe what they see, to conduct their relations with 
authoritarian societies that allow no such dangerous 
nonsense. 

So what docs Mr Johnson do ? Four other possibilities are 
open to him. Three involve an extension of the war in an 
attempt to do quickly what a limited war would mean doing 
more slowly. The fourth is to re-examine the prospects of 
coming to terms with the Vietnamese communists. 

More bombing ? 

First, he could try more bombing. Senator Stennis and the* 
rest of the air-power lobby are sticking to their bomb-sights on 
this issue ; but it really is very difficult indeed to get around 
the statistics that Mr McNamara has produced in evidence 
against them. If the air-power boys think that more bombing 
can stop the flow of guns and ammunition through North 
Vietnam, they are plainly wrong. Mr McNamara has revealed 
that the amount of military equipment coming into North 
Vietnam is probably only about 550 tons a day, almost all of 
it by the overland route from China. The amount that passes 
on into South Vietnam is under 100 tons a day. Much of 
this can be carried on human backs along a variety of jungle 
trails that bombs cannot block for more than a few hours. 
The bomber is too imprecise a weapon to stop more than a 
small percentage of a traffic as diffuse as this. 

There is a better case for using air power against what 
might be called the second-rank sinews of war: North 
Vietnam’s supplies of steel, trucks, generators, concrete and so 
on, and its road and rail network. The more damage the 
Americans do to these, the more men the North Vietnamese 
have to put on repair work instead of sending them to fight 
in the south ; and the more dependent they become on the 
Russians for replacements. The trouble is that stopping this 
sort of replacement getting into the country is only slightly 
less difficult than stopping the flow of actual military equip¬ 
ment. The tonnage involved is not very large: Mr McNamara 
has not revealed the actual figure, but it may be only about 
ijjjoo tons a day. It comes in by sea, road and rail along 
a‘/lumber of different routes. To stop most or all of this 
traffic would mean very large-scale air attacks on the centres 
of communication: that is, on the cities. If Mr McNamara’s 
figures are correct, the conclusion is inescapable. Unless the 
United States is prepared to resort to obliteration bombing, 
ft nas reached the limits of what air power can do. 


Blockade Haiphong ? 

Second, Mr Johnson could throw down the gauntlet to 
the Russians and blockade Haiphong, This would be a 
cleaner and more humane way of trying to stop the; flow of 
Russian supplies. The main objection to blockading Haiphong 
is not, as many people assume, that it would inevitably mean 
a direct military-clash with the Russians. The Russians would 
certainly stop co-operating with the Americans in other 
matters, like the non-proliferation treaty, but the odds are 
that they w'ould not try to challenge the blockade. Their 
local naval forces are weaker than those of the Americans. 
They could call out their submarine flotillas to sink the 
Seventh Fleet, but in that case it would be the Russians who 
were escalating a local skirmish into a general war, and the 
signs are that they would not be mad enough to do that. A 
blockade of Haiphong would mean taking a big risk ; but it 
might be a risk worth taking if the blockade really worked. 
The decisive objection is that it almost certainly wouldn’t. 
It happens that right now North Vietnam brings most of its 
imports in through Haiphong (4,700 tons out*of the all-in 
total of 5,800 tons a day) because that is the handiest way of 
doing it. But its overland communications arc reckoned to be 
capable of handling nearly twice as much traffic as now comes 
into Haiphong. So the probable result of blockading 
Haiphong would merely be to switch the imports to the China 
route, and thereby increase China’s leverage in Hanoi. That 
isn’t what the Americans want. 

Invade the north ? 

The third way of trying to accelerate the war would be to 
invade North Vietnam. In some ways this is the least unsatis¬ 
factory of the three possibilities. A year ago an American 
invasion of the north would almost certainly haye brought 
China’s army over the border to meet it. Chairman Mao's 
“ cultural revolution ” has so shattered China that there is 
now a reasonable chance that the Americans could get away 
with it. But here too, as with the Haiphong blockade, the 
real difficulty is that there is no certainty that this 
extension of the war would achieve what it set out to do. 
The Americans’ aim would be to bring the North Vietnamese 
army to battle, and destroy it. To do this it would be no use 
pushing fifty miles or so northwards into the North Vietnamese 
panhandle. The enemy would merely pull back in front 
of them, and the Americans would find themselves with a 
few hundred extra square miles of guerrilla war on their 
hands. They would have to go for Hanoi and Haiphong. The 
capture of North Vietnam’s two major cities would seriously 
damage Ho Chi Minh’s war capacity. But Ho himself and 
most of his army might still escape into the western highlands 
and carry on fighting from there. A great deal would depend 
on catching the North Vietnamese army in the open. Has 
Mr Johnson got a General MacArthur—and an Inchon 
where the trap can be sprung ? 

A negotiated peace ? 

There remains Mr Johnson’s fourth option : a negotiated 
peace. The temptation is obvious ; so are the dangers. Let 
us assume that Mr Johnson halts the bombing of the north 
and, after a discreet interval, President Ho agrees to sit down 
for negotiations. There is no certainty that Ho would agree ; 
but Mr Kosygin and U Thant say he probably would, and 
they may be right. The first danger is that Ho would refuse 
to talk about anything except getting the American army out 
of South Vietnam. But maybe Mr Kosygin could argue 
him out of that. The negotiations could then get down to the 
heart of the matter: the political future of South Vietnam, 
an$ the relationship between the Saigon government and the 
National Liberation Front. Ho Chi Minh’s minimum aim 
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would be,to get the Vietnamese communists into a position 
from which they could sei^e power once the Americans had 
pulled out. To achieve this, he would certainly try to, expW 
r the ( halt in the bobbing to pik on the military; pressure in 
the South. Mr Johnson, if. public opinion at home was 
crumbling, might feel obliged to make concessions. It is clear 
that negotiations begun, on these terms could end with a 
“settlement” that was, at best, a lightly camouflaged 
surrender of the non-communist interest in Vietnam. 

This is where the chaos in China comes back into the cal¬ 
culation. This newspaper said on June 5, 1965—the week 
before the Americans launched their army into battle in 
Vietnam—that the Americans’ chief concern in south-east 
Asia was not Vietnam itself ; it was to draw a stable demarca¬ 
tion line somewhere between China and India, like the line 
that has successfully been drawn between the communists 
and the free world in Europe. This remains the heart of 
the matter. It is India that is the West’s prime interest in 
Asia. Last year, as Chairman Mao and Marshal Lin Piao 
* hammered home their theme of world revolution, a great 
many Asians began to share the Americans’ interest in draw¬ 
ing such a line. But the disorder to which Mao has reduced 
China in 1967 raises the hope that something new, and very 
important, may be happening in the Far East. China may 
be ruling itself out of the Asian balance of power. 

It is still too early to be sure of this. The reins of power in 
Peking may yet be grasped by a man capable of reuniting 
China and leading it, once again, on an adventurist foreign 
policy. But it is also possible that, six months or a year from 
now, the disintegration of China will have reached a point 
where nobody in Peking can run an effective foreign policy 
for some time to come. Mao and his cultural revolution may 
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b£,in the process, of discrediting China $9 a serious country. 
If; that ^happens, a new situation, will have $ri$en.. 

There will still be the problem of Ho Chi Miph’s own 
expansionism. Ho is not interested in South V*$t/iAm only: 
he wants Laos, and popibly Cambodia too, and fte t haj a stake 
in the rebellion that has been bubbling in north-cast Thailand 
for years. But, by comparison with China.’s pretensions to be 
the dynamo of a revolution destined to sweep through the 
“ countryside of the world,” Ho # $ claims are small beef. If 
China had discredited itself to the point of being unable to 
exploit a communist victory in Vietnam, an accommodation, 
would be possible with Ho. It would be possible because, 
if the Russians no longer felt obliged to take China into 
account, they could make sure that Ho limited his own 
aims. That line could be drawn, if not along the 17th 
parallel, then at least along the Mekong. 

No one outside Mr Johnson’s circle of advisers can make 
the necessary calculation with any claim to accuracy. It 
depends on knowing just how far China’s break-up has gone ; 
how much influence Mr Kosygin has with Ho Ch*i Minh ; 
what Ho’s own calculations are. This paper can see the 
danger of talking about concessions in Vietnam when it is 
entirely possible that by next year a reunited China will be . 
back on the rampage in Asia. We can also see the danger in 
any of the three forms of escalation open to Mr Johnson. 
The curious thing is that, since Sunday’s election, the decision 
turns less on public opinion in South Vietnam than on public 
opinion in the United States. If the Americans are unwilling 
to go on supporting a limited war in Vietnam, Mr Johnson 
will have to turn towards one danger or the other. Are they 
really unwilling to say, with Grant in 1864 : 11 1 propose 
to fight it out on this line, if it takes all summer ” ? 


Now It's Too Late 

This week's Trades Union Congress was a sad affair, rather than an important one 


So what is left of the Trades Union Congress now ? Mr 
George Woodcock, dejectedly taking his seat upon its intel¬ 
lectual throne, told it on Wednesday that the real work of 
the TUC, to him, resumes next week when the congress has 
gone home. As if to confirm his every apprehension, the 
congress duly passed the most motley collection of resolutions 
and compromises imaginable. To the zealots of the left all 
this was victory, their answer to Wilson, the true voice of 
the working classes that cannot be ignored. Mr Frank 
Cousins knows better than that ; still, congress is his home, 
and his heart belongs to the left, wherever the younger and 
y more cynical men are taking it. He is not a complicated 
man. Mr Woodcock is very complicated. He has not 
disowned the congress. In the interstices of its block votes 
he still discovers the truth and the spirit of the working class 
movement. But he abhors its pretensions and unrealities. 
When he is tired, he tells it to be off. 

It may be that Mr Woodcock has not wholly thought 
things through, as yet. His preoccupation is in dealing with 
Government, with ministers and Neddy and the machinery 
of industrial planning and control. When Mr Wilson 
abolished the unions in his measures of July 20th last year he 
made Mr Woodcock very unhappy. Now, by taking over 
the Department of Economic Affairs himself and calling Mr 
Woodcock into Downing Street right away, he has given 
someone of Mr Woodcock’s cast of mind the most valuable 
hot line in the world. Of course the line will be damaged 
if the general council simply uses it to complain to the Prime 
Minister ajx>u£ things like electricity charges. Mr Woodcock 



hfis reason to be concerned about that. He wants to pick 
up the phone to urge on and advise the Government in selec¬ 
tive interventions in industry. It is difficult to share his 
faith that this will be particularly effective in running the 
economy. But this function for the TUC has a sophistica¬ 
tion, a technocratic touch, that is worlds away (see page 863) 
from what has been going on in Brighton this week. 

The congress has not quite woken up to this. It senses 
that it is losing its power to the union executives who talk 
to ministers and employers through the year and see them¬ 
selves as a great arm of the state. It happens that in these 
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meetings the executives are, more often than not, .realistic 
and responsible men. They are able to take matters like 
incomes policy, productivity agreements and selective social 
service benefits very seriously. They cannot do this, it seems, 
when congress meets. Then anything goes, as it has gone 
this week. It is a time for the old hortatory oratory among 
those who can still practise it, and for a new, embarrassed 
silence among the technocrats who are powerless to stop the 
dinosaurs clambering to the rostrum. The real issue at the 
TUC has not been Whether the congress was for Mr Wilson 
or against him, whether such and such a trade union was 
loyal or disloyal according to its lights, or whether this means 
real trouble at Scarborough. It has been whether there is 
any point in letting the show run on, or at any rate in award¬ 
ing it very much public attention and recognition any longer. 

Mr Woodcock has to let it run on ; the best he can do 
is to affect utter indifference at its excesses. But he knows 
the truth. Very candidly, at the end of the day on Wed¬ 
nesday, he told the congress that he and it had been wrong 
not to take more seriously, when they had the chance, the 
issue of what the relationship between the congress and the 
general council should be, what the structure of the council 
should be, and what the delegated authority of congress 
really entails. But to thrash this out, to end all illusions, is 


not what he or it really wanted to do. The system will last 
their time ; and there are other, more immediately practical, 
things to get on with. 

There are now two yawning gaps in the trade union 
system. The first is between the union activists and the great 
mass of the indifferent who pay their dues because they want 
to keep their jobs. The second, more visible today than 
ever before, divides those activists from the technocratic 
leaders who take the day-to-day decisions. Up to now, this 
second gap has been bridged by old loyalties and associa¬ 
tions, centred on the very small group of men, bom in one 
generation, who are the popularly recognised heroes, masters, 
humorists and scapegoats of the TUC. Mr Woodcock has 
the experience, the skill and the intellectual superiority to 
bridge this gap too. It is a masterly performance. Time and 
again the lion tamer shrugs his shoulders and turns his back 
while the jaws snap behind him. But it is becoming no 
more than that. It is not leadership, in terms of the hopes 
of five years ago, even if it is the best that can be done now, 
given the nature of the animal. Nor can it bc # the inheritance 
that Mr Woodcock would have wished to leave to his 
successor one day, not so very far away. For this job of 
reform, essential to the trade unions’ credibility, has been left 
too late. 


Nasser Is Willing 

Even Egypt can't fight all the people all the time. Last week's meeting of Arab leaders 
saw an outbreak of peaceful commonsense on some issues. But not about Israel 


Almost everything outsiders say about Arab unity is true. 
Except that every so often Arab leaders get together and con¬ 
found sardonic observers by sorting out their own affairs in 
a self-contained and imaginative way. This, in a strictly 
limited context, is what happened at last week’s Arab summit 
meeting in Khartoum. With the ground cleared by King 
Faisal’s and President Nasser’s decision, way over the heads 
of their respective Yemeni prot£g&, to make a serious attempt 
at disentangling themselves from Yemeni affairs, the Arab 
leaders extricated themselves neatly and more or less hand-in- 
hand from some of the messier holes they had slid into after 
the June war with Israel. The oil boycott was not workirig 
well, and if it were to work it would damage the Arabs them¬ 
selves. So the Arab heads of states decided to drop the whole 
thing and, instead) use the oil revenues to help out Egypt and 
Jordan, the countries that suffered most from the war. Come 
what may, this particular decision was a lovely flare of logic 
in a fog of contradictions and arcane abstractions. 

Nobody should sneer at the fact that it n&ded a major 
shock for the Arabs, or most of than, to put aside their 
quarrels, and for the rich ones to start helping the poor. 
Most countries, and people, are vulnerable on that score. The 
point, and it is quite a- remarkable one, is that Kuwait, 
Saudi Arabia and Libya have; respectively promised to hand 
out £55 million, £50 million and £30 million each year 
“ until the effects of aggression are eliminated.” Of this sum, 
£95 million is to go to Egypt (roughly compensating it for 
the loss of the Suez canal revenues) and £40 million to Jordan 
(which will at least help it to survive). A further £5 million 
is to be contributed (but it is not quite known by whom) to 
help the Syrians, who boycotted the Khartoum conference. 
/Bouquets galore, even if there are a few time-bombs peep- 
among the flowers. The arrangement could blow up 
e^wBefore one full year is out. The money is to be paid in 
three-monthly instalments, and there are a mighty' lot of 
things that could happen to change the present good inten¬ 


tions. Jordan was once before promised an Arab subsidy, 
mainly from Saudi Arabia, but on one pretext or another 
never got the chance of seeing the colour of the money. The 
various governments have yet to work out who signs which 
cheques for whom. And the motives of the donor countries 
arc as mixed as could be. But this last is probably all to the 
good ; if self-interest is the propelling force, the payments are 
more likely to be kept up. 

Self-interest in this case goes well beyond the under¬ 
standable desire of the three donor countries to return to the 
normal channels for selling their oil. More important, par¬ 
ticularly for Saudi Arabia, the cash hand-out is a lever of 
sorts for inching Egypt out of the Arabian peninsula. Not all 
that strong a lever, maybe. President Nasser has always made 
a great point of not allowing outside aid to influence his 
actions—or at least not much and not all the time. It is also 
true that it no longer needs subversive fertiliser from Cairo 
to keep indigenous revolutionary movements alive ; King 
Faisal has only to look south to the National Liberation Front 
now triumphing in Aden and South Arabia (see page 874 
for Britain’s himiliation there) in order to prove this point. 
But with all the qualifications, the Khartoum meeting does 
show that President Nasser has reasoned that Egypt is in 
no position to try to unseat, however indirectly, the regimes 
from which it most needs help. 

There was no real alternative for a responsible leader ; 
and President Nasser, despite his stunning miscalculations 
last June, tries to be that. For a time after the war, Egypt kept 
the options open: there was active debate whether the 
emphasis should be on “ unity of aims ” or “ unity of men.” 
But with the loss, for an indefinite time, of its canal revenues, 
most of its tourism and a large part of its oil, it was clear that 
Egypt could not .afford the luxury of an exclusive “ revolu¬ 
tionary ” club. Perhaps for a time Cairo thought of turning 
to Moscow to make up its losses ; but, quite apart from 
Russians Reluctance, or indeed refusal, to take on so hefty 
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and precarious a commitment, it would be totally against 
President Nasser’s most cherished doctrine to become the 
client state of a great power* The statistics of defeat were 
plain: the active spreading of revolution had to be put off 
for fatter days. 

The process of facing up to the inevitable has its own 
dangers. Not so much at home ; it would probably be wrong 
to interpret Field Marshal Amer’s arrest at the weekend as the 
rumblings of a military coup against the president. Marshal 
Amer, who was dismissed after the war, felt reasonably enough 
that he was carrying the can for his president and apparently 
made a pretty desperate bid to reinstate himself. So serious 
a clash between old comrades is a sadder event in Egypt than 
in other revolutionary countries (the remarkable thing about 
the Egyptian leadership is the way that most of the officers 
who made the revolution have stuck together), but it need not 
spell the imminence of a take-over. 

Outside Egypt, however, President Nasser has had to calcu¬ 
late his loss of authority as revolutionary torch-bearer. His 
saving factor, as always, is that nobody is treading all that 
hard on his heels. The Syrian flame burns far too erratically 
for anybody, even Syrians, to follow it with confidence. 
Algeria is too far away, and too undecided in itself, to mean 
very much in current terms to an eastern Arab. As for the 
Palestinians, true victims of both Arab-Israeli wars, they now 
have no torch, no hero worth the name, and no clear future. 

For the “ constructive realism ” that observers found at the 
Khartoum conference concerned the inter-Arab arrangement 
and the mending of relations between the Arabs and the 
West. Nothing at the conference, or before it or after it, 
has been so constructed that it might lead to the withdrawal 
of Israel from the territories it occupied during the six-day 
war. True, the final resolutions contain no threats about con¬ 
tinuing the war. This is realism, if you wish. But they also 
repeated the stipulation that political efforts to ensure Israel’s 
withdrawal would be “ dohe within the framework of the 
main principles by which the Arab states abide, namely, no 
peace with Israel, no recognition of Israel, no negotiations with 
it, and insistence on the rights of the Palestinian people in 
their own country.” So the deadlock remains as tight today 
as it was yesterday—and as it will probably remain for a great 
many days, weeks and months to come. 

Israel has not budged from the condition it made immedi- 
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ately after the war: no withdrawal without peace settlement! 
This is intransigent. It is also understandable. To be fair to 
the Israelis, it is not just that they won the war and as 
conquerors are determined not to trade their victory in for 
anything lower than the terms they want. The fact is that for 
several days before the war most Israelis thought they fated 
the probability of being lulled—and this is riot an experience 
that they are prepared to go through again add again. 
Rationalising their insistence on peace treaties, Israelis argue 
that their only hope of removing, rather thanpostponing, the 
threat of another war is to establish somethinguke normal 
relations with the Arab countries. Once Arabs and JeWs ail? 
on talking, visiting and trading terms, the desire (as dfetinct 
from the opportunity) to fight will fade away. It is a good 
argument. The only trouble about it is that there is no hope 
that anybody can see of anything like this happening. 

The various compromise suggestions that third parties have 
been tossing around have so far all fallen flat on their faces. 
It would have been different before the war. On Jund 3rd 
Israel would probably have accepted the opening of the Gulf 
of Aqaba, let alone President Tito's talk of Russia coming in 
with the West to guarantee Israel’s prewar frontiers, or the 
Goldberg-Gromyko proposal of an Arab declaration of ndh- 
belligerence. Now this is all dismissed as totally inadequate. 
Indeed, Israel's foreign minister has gone out of his way to 
snub as well as to reject the Jugoslav approach. 

So the Israelis, as well as the Arabs, are preparing to sit it 
out. It will be easy for neither. Bioth economically and 
politically, it will be exceedingly tough for Egypt and Jordan 
to live with their losses. Israel, for its part, faces gargantuan 
problems in governing the occupied territories, especially the 
West Bank. Economic and social troubles are already making 
themselves felt ; the security risk* lies just, but only just, 
beneath the surface. Israeli diplomats are flexing their muscles 
in preparation for the moral and diplomatic pressure which 
outsiders, in particular the United States, are bound to exert 
to get them to modify their terms. In totally different ways, 
the future is unprepossessing for both victors And vanquished. 
But since the situation is not yet intolerable for either, there 
seems no reason why either side should temporise on the 
fundamental issue of whether Israel or Palestine has the 
right to exist. Time has taken us gently by surprise in putting 
many things to rights. It will have a hard job here. 


The Czechs' Turn Now 

It's no good communist governments telling writers and artists not to go ' too farThey 
always will. A new manifesto from Czechoslovakia carries echoes of Hungary in 1956 


Bernard Shaw’s crack that assassination is the extreme form 
of censorship is less of a paradox than it sounds. Ever since 
the leaders of the European communist world abandoned 
wholesale execution as a means of silencing their critics, they 
have been unable to define the point beyond which criticism 
is not allowed to go. Ever since Stalin died, the battle over 
the frontiers of freedom of expression has been going on 
uninterrupted. It has not been limited to the Soviet Union. 
Poland’s angry young writers have defied their masters. 
So have the Hungarians. Now, according to a document 
which reached London last week, it is the turn of the sup¬ 
posedly cautious Czechs. From this document it appears that 
a large number of Czech intellectuals accuse their government 
and their communist party of carrying on a “ witch-hunt of 
a pronounced fascist character.” They appeal to their western 
colleagues for a public expression of support. The source from 
which The Economist received its copy of this document with¬ 


held the names of the signers, for obvious reasons. But it is 
claimed that the manifesto was signed by 457 leading Czech 
writers, artists and scientists. 

Three recent events in Moscow help to show what this 
Czech protest means. One is the death of Ilya Ehrenburg, 
the novelist and propagandist. Ehrenburg lived through the 
years of Stalin, when to beg to differ was tantamount to 
suicide. He survived ; his critics say he prospered. But since 
then his name and his post-Stalin novel, “ The Thaw,” have 
been symbols of the gradual dismantling of stalinist fetters 
in the communist world. The other two events show the limits 
of the change that has taken place since Stalin's death. On 
Wednesday Moscow's Literary Gazette attacked the poet 
Andrei Voznessensky for sending a letter to the western press 
—-a letter which Pravda had refused to print, in which he 
complained about his treatment by the Russian authorities. 
And the week before three young writers stood in the Moscow 
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dock, and one of them was sentenced, for taking part in a 
public protest. The protest had been against a more notorious 
trial, that of Sinyavsky and Daniel: the two Russian writers 
who, knowing that their works cpuld not be printed in the 
Soviet Union, got them published in the West under the 
pen-names of Tertz and Arzhak. They were arrested in 
September 1965 and are still serving their sentences in forced- 
labour colonies. Their trial, and that of their young sym¬ 
pathisers last week, show how long the way to freedom still is. 

People in the West, particularly in Britain and America, 
may wonder why writers arc so important in Moscow, War¬ 
saw and Prague. In Britain, after all, brushes with the Lord 
Chamberlain are usually over four-letter words. But in 
Russia, and the whole of eastern Europe, there is a long 
tradition of regarding writers as the conscience of the nation. 
In the nineteenth century novelists and critics struck out on 
all sorts of moral, political and social issues. They did so, 
and were expected to do so, largely because there were so 
few other channels of free expression. Writers could smuggle 
through, in allegory and straight fiction, what politicians 
were not allowed to say. In a way, they were a substitute for 
a legal opposition, and literature was a substitute for politics. 

The problem vanished with Stalin, who tolerated no dis¬ 
sent whatsoever. It re-emerged after his death, when the 
leaders of the European communist world decided, for various 
reasons, to give more scope to intellectuals—but not to politi¬ 
cal debate. Then the trouble began. It is possible to silence a 
writer, or even to order him to write to measure. It was more 
difficult to tell an artist to use his creative imagination but 
keep it “ within limits,” particularly since these limits were 
never defined. How should he mix what his political masters 
call “ positive ” and “ negative ” ideas? At which level of 
the hierarchy should he refrain from criticising officials? And 
in any case an island of relative literary freedom cannot be 
isolated from the life of the country at large. Why should 
a writer be allowed to criticise, say, the army or the civil 
service when a party member cannot do the same in his 
local party group ? 

The Russian sector of the front has been most often in 
the limelight. Yet in Russia, where communist rule is half a 
century old, most intellectuals probably accept the regime 
itself, if not its present leaders and policies. In the rest of 
eastern Europe it is less sure that the regimes arc safe. The 
Polish writers played an active part in preparing the ground 
for Mr Gomulka’s return to power in 1956 ; and that 
“ spring in October ” only just avoided a bloody revolution 
of the sort that the Russians would have felt bound to put 
down. In Hungary, where debates in the Petofi club helped 
to create 1956*8 climate of revolt, the situation did get out 
of Russia’s control. The literary struggle does not often 
reach such climaxes. Most of the time it takes the form of 
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sporadic skirmishes. But now the Czechs seem to have 
launched a frontal attack. 

How the cautious Czechs got out in front is a fascinating 
puzzle. It may be that this is a case of the zeal of latecomers. 
It may be that the success of some liberal minded economists 
in Czechoslovakia in forcing economic reform 6h the 
government has encouraged other intellectuals to break 
loose. In any case, the course of events secpis to have followed 
the classic pattern. In recent years Czech artists have gradu¬ 
ally been given more room for manoeuvre. They have, in 
particular, produced some beautiful and not very marxist- 
minded films. Presumably the appetite grew with eating. 
When President Novotny decided that things had gone too 
far, the writers were no longer in an obedient mood. The 
writers* congress at the end of June brought the first rumb¬ 
lings of the storm. 

It is in their open appeal to the West that the Czechs have 
gone beyond other east European intellectuals. It is true tfiat 
their manifesto insists that most of its signatories are marxists 
and communists. It does not appeal to western governments, 
but to western intellectuals, especially “ leftish ”*ones (in this 
category it curiously brackets Bertrand Russell and Jean-Paul 
Sartre with John Steinbeck). Yet the pro-western leaning 
is striking. The text is essentially liberal in its ideas ; it 
refers to the “ free and democratic world ” ; and, to make 
the message symbolically plain, it ends with a quotation 
from John Kennedy. The Czech government will doubtless 
seize on this as an additional reason to strike back. Already 
last week President Novotny called for a counter-offensive 
against the dangerous spread of “ liberalism.” The govern¬ 
ment may stifle this particular protest. Yet the struggle will 
go on in Czechoslovakia and in the rest of eastern Europe, 
because the communist governments no longer wish to resort 
to Shaw’s extreme form of censorship. They cannot revive 
Stalin’s tyranny. 

Books will remain political dynamite in the communist 
world so long as it remains impossible to debate controversial 
issues openly at party congresses or in parliament. The arrival 
of that degree of liberty is not for tomorrow. But, until it 
comes, the communist rulers have reasons of self-interest for 
answering arguments with arguments, not with prison sen¬ 
tences. Otherwise they run the risk of turning the fight 
against censorship into a fight against the regime. Sinyavsky 
wrote that “ if the monarchy or western democracy were to 
return, which is one and the same thing, we would start a 
revolution again.” The Czech intellectuals claim in their 
manifesto that “ the overwhelming majority of us does not 
agree with the capitalist social and economic order and is 
decisively for socialism.” Yet they arc driven to the West for 
support. That is the logic of suppression. It is also the seed 
of revolt. 


Lessons of the Rent Act 


The Rent Act of 1965 has mattered far less than 
Outside London, it is now being left to decay 

The 1965 Rent Act was conceived in passion and reared in 
ignorance. Much of the passion was righteous. Most of the 
ignorance was profound. For instance, the Act introduced 
rent regulation machinery which applies to unfurnished 
letiingjLof up to £400 rateable value in London, up to £200 
outsicSfr without anybody knowing at all reliably how many 
such tenancies existed, and who lived in them. A survey 
of henising cariied out by the Government’s social survey in 
1964 could have supplied some of the answers ; but this is 


its sponsors had hoped. 


only just about to be published now. 

In the event, as the table on page 86a^hows, the demand 
for the services of the rent officer from the 85 per cent of 
the population Outside London has been infinitesimal. Pro¬ 
vincial town halls are now being instructed by the government 
to reduce their establishments of rent officers, many of whom 
have not got enough work to do. 

The other feature'of the act’s operation shown by our 
tablet—and one which has attracted much left-wing criticism 
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—is that under it rather more rents have gone up than have 
come down. Of course, this often means that rents have 
risen by a bit less than the landlord may have demanded. 
But chiefly it is a result of the fact that the majority of 
applications for rent registration have been in the upper 
half of the rateable limits set by the act (£400 in London, 
£200 outside). TJe act has in fact provided a splendid 
service to middfe class tenants of less than luxury property. 
The qualification “less than luxury ” is important. The rule 
roughly hafbeex* that the lower the rateable value, the more 
likely (and l^ the rent reduction. But the act has not 
caused much of such sub-standard accommodation to be 

has been badly missing is any firm incentive to the 
landlord to improve amenities and get a bigger rent in return. 
The wnt officer (or the rent assessment panel, if there is an 
appeal) can indicate that the rent has been reduced because 
jme roof is leaking. But, even then, the landlord is generally 
left to draw his own conclusions ; he may return within the 
statutory three years if he has improved matters of his own 
accord, but there is no means of making a bigger rent con¬ 
ditional on certain work being done. 

This applies with still more force to the furnished rent 
tribunals, which have been operating independently since 
1948. They often deal with poorer, weaker tenants, and 
more unsatisfactory property, than the unfurnished sector. 
There is reason to believe that a main reason why com¬ 
paratively few of the “ Milner Holland people ”—poor 
families in poor, highly priced accommodation—have come 
before the rent officers in London is that very many of them 
are living in furnished rooms. Certainly, more have been 
switched to this category since the Rent Act, which gives 
tenants of furnished property less security of tenure than 
tenants of unfurnished rooms or flats. Yet tenants of fur¬ 
nished rooms do make use of the tribunals—even those 
tenants who, like coloured immigrants, are generally held to 
be ignorant of their rights, easily intimidated, Qr antipathetic 
to authority. This fact 'makes one a little cagey of claims 
that many people paying high rents in really bad property 
in London are staying away from the tribunals in tragic 
ignorance or fear. 

It is far more likely that many people, who are paying 
a rent which they can reasonably afford, are nevertheless 
paying more for the amenities provided than the tribunals 
would in fact say that they need too. The tenants of 
some old purpose-built private tenement blocks are a case 
in point ; and, where these tenants have banded together, 
some of them have managed to enforce conversions and 
modernisation. What many tenants are really asking is 
not that they should pay less money but that they should 
get a better service. This is not what the Rent Act is 


designed to give them. 

There are ways in which the act could be made more 
effective fairly easily. By now there must be a lot of 
information available about what is considered a “ fair 
rent” per square foot for accommodation of various stan¬ 
dards. After initial difficulties, the technique of assessing 
“fairness” by relating it to what is being paid for higher 
standard accommodation, for which there is no scarcity, has 
caught on. If this information were made public—more 
public than simply being inscribed in the open register kept 
by the local rent officer—more people would realise that the 
principle involved is “value for money.” If the ministry 
really believes there are untapped areas of “ unfair ” rents 
being paid by poorer people, it should do its utmost to 
publicise the effects of the rent act on this type of property. 
Onfginnovation soon to be introduced on the initiative of 
^cduld mdon Rent Assessment Panel should help a bit : 
jrs have been persuaded to provide a cheap service to 


Operation of 1965 Rent Act up to 11 August 1967 

Applications 

• to rent Rent Total of which 

officers* down unchanged up decisions appealed 


uuiiuuii ... 26,616 8,869 

Rest of Eng. & 

Wales 23.575 , 6,804 

including : 

Surrey & Sussex 2,784 332 

West Midlands 2,434 876 

East Midlands 2,088 641 

Manchester ... 2,042 1,009 

Wales ... 855 377 

* Excluding certificate$ of 'fair rent on 
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people under certain income limits who need to be repre¬ 
sented before the panel, as landloids almost invariably are. 

But, above all, the experience of the Rent Act should by 
now have made it apparent to the Government, if it cares 
to draw the lesson, that rent regulation on its own can do 
only a marginal job, and a mainly negative one* There is 
plenty of evidence lying around that people’s capacity to pay 
a “ fair ” rent for the accommodation thef need varies far 
more widely than the “fair” price for decent standard 
accommodation. It is no answer merely to reduce the price 
of the slummiest dwellings. The Economist has often argued 
that housing subsidies should be recast completely, in order 
to give directly to the people who need it (and to them only) 
the money required to pay a full economic rent. Pending 
this (which would take time), and also pending the relief of 
scarcity, it would be quite possible to pay rent allowances to 
families who could not afford a fair rent, as fixed by the 
panels under the Rent Act. Once this was done, there should 
be no political or social objections to implementing Section 
II of the act. This, it will be remembered, would allow 
rents which are still rigidly controlled at below “ fair rent ” 
levels to be raised ; at present, Mr Greenwood has made it 
clear that the Government has no intention of benefiting 
landlords by implementing this part of its own act. 

Similarly, it should be obvious that scarcity will not be 
relieved until landlords are given tax and other incentives 
to improve and invest more widely in rented property. Again, 
there is no shortage of advice to the Government on how this 
might be done ; the Milner Holland report showed that the 
tax treatment of British landlords of working class property 
is almost uniquely bad. Administratively, the system of rent 
regulation, the improvement grant system, and local authority 
powers to obtain good management of houses in multiple 
occupation should be much more closely linked. The Rent 
Act should have made it clearer than ever that all these 
things are interrelated. At present, the Government’s avoid¬ 
ing tactic seems to be quietly to allow- the Rent Act’s 
machinery to run down outside London, without putting 
anything in its place. 
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Workers against Labour 



Our special correspondents report from 
the Trades Union Congress at Brighton , 
where the Labour government came in 
for some rough words from its habitual 
critics—and some weak defence from its 
usual friends. 

Mr George Woodcock blew the gaff on 
the 99th annual meeting of the Trades 
Union Congress the day before it opened. 
Resolutions at congress, he told his press 
conference, were just phrases. So what 
difference did it make which phrases 
were passed or rejected ? The real worth 
of the TUC was the day-to-day work of 
the general council. And, of course, their 
general secretary. 

Mr Woodcock has established a work¬ 
ing arrangement with the TUC delegates. 
They respect, indeedFare even proud of, 
his intellectual leadership ; he recognises 
that they are simple souls easily led astray. 
So he makes quite intelligent speeches in 
a bumbling, repetitious way. The message 
thus gets across without sounding too 
superior. The delegates then speak and 
vote in meaningless generalities that 
directly contradict everything he has said, 
and then they let him get on with his 
work. Everybody is happy. 

Thus it was in the economics debate on 
Wednesday. The delegates had been told 
by the press and television (which still 


treat the TUC sensationally if not 
ously) that this was their big day. A 
they were determined to enjoy it. They 
could not do that by following Mr Wood 
cock’s injunction to get down to “ speci¬ 
fics,” and simply urged the Government 
for a “ little bit ” of this and that. 
They really wanted to deplore the 
Government’s economic policies until they 
were blue in the face, however useless an 
exercise it might seem to the general 
secretary, and they backed their indigna¬ 
tion with 4,883,000 votes to 3,502,000. 
When the evening newspaper headlines 
told them that this was “ thumbs down 
for Wilson *’ their joy was complete. 

In terms of TUC votes (Mr Cousins 
alone has 1,400,000 in his pocket) it was 
not much of an execution, but then it 
hadn’t been much of a gladiatorial contest 
either. The transport workers, shop 
workers, miners, supervisors and even the 
civil servants had ganged up against the 
Government with voice and votes ; but 
with the exception of Mr Les Cannon of 
the Electrical Trades Union, and a Mr 
Peel from the Dyers and Bleachers, the 
rest of Mr Wilson’s friends remained 
silent. It was the same in the afternoon 
when every motion critical of the Govern¬ 
ment’s prices and incomes policy was 
passed without a card vote. Only Lord 
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militant AEU members whom M 
normally opposes. But still, Mr 
was making these strictures , as frater 
delegate from, and chairman of, th 3 
Labour party. He will preside over the 
Labour conference at Scarborough next 
month ; but the union election will be 
over by then. 

Mr Boyd was demonstrating that anti- 
Government postures are considered the 
way to instant popularity at Brighton ; 
sad news for ministers, and especially for 
Mr Ray Gunter, who arrived at the 
Metropolc hotel on Monday evening to 
chat with reliable brothers and cast a wary 
eye over the lounge. And as Monday night 
wore on, caucuses of the miners and of 
the local government officials were decid¬ 
ing to oppose the Government and the 
TUC leadership over the economy. 

The social security debate on .Tuesday 
was thin stuff : when the congress does not 
draw the supplementary benefit of Mr 
Woodcock's rationalisations its intellectual 
poverty is glaring. The general council 
had decided, with two dissentients, to 
avoid any serious attempt at appraising 
the selectivity issue, and it put up Lord 
Collisoil, the farm workers’ leader, to 
achieve this. The council had got a letter 
out of the Minister of Social Security, Mrs 
Hart, declaring that the Government’s 
views were identical with its own. So there 
was no need to think again. Lord Collison 
approved of higher family benefits, but 
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In jffi gAllery, Mr Gunter and staff 


the only selectivity would be through the 
income tax. There could be no means 
test. 

This masterly inaction was all right by 
the left, representing as it does the v*rv 
poor of the 1930s in preference to the 
very poor of 1967* The left took some 
swipes at Mr Gunter (tucked away in the 
gallery) and at Mr Douglas Houghton, 
who, since his departure from the cabinet, 
had had the efFrontery to popularise the 
means test on the BBC- Only Mr Les 
Gannon of the electricians arrived at the 
rostrum to continue his quarrel with the 
rest of the general council. Mr Cannon 
had actually considered the problem, 
finding extreme poverty on one side and 
limited financial resources on the other : 
so why not think about selectivity ? He 
received? no support at all. 

Thrplatform, in the person of Mr Fred 
Hay<?ay, did have the energy that after¬ 
noon to resist the left’s motion to dissociate 
Britain entirely from American policy 
in Vietnam. It was the least it could do 
for Mr Brown, if not for the Americans. 
But it was a lost cause. Again the only 
moderate speaker from the floor was an 
electrician, Mr Blair, who got a good 
enough hand to suggest that the vote might 
be a close one. But Mr Cousins, back from 
a weekend in Canada, let the Transport 
and General Workers’ 1,400,000 votes go 
behind the motion, which thereby won by 
1,300,000. Congress then invited the 
American fraternal delegate, Mr Jerry 
Wurf, to read his prepared speech, quoting 
such Asian reactionaries as Mr Lee Kuan 
Yew in favour of the American presence 
in South Vietnam. Mr Wurf was awarded 
a set of crockery. What will Mr Brown 
get at Scarborough? 

The only flurry of interest in the after¬ 
noon was over whether it was more leftist 
to support the Arabs or the Jews. Mr 
Gordon Norris, of the seamen’s strike, was 
pro-Arab, which seemed to settle the mat¬ 
ter until Mr Cousins backed Mr Hayday 
in insisting that neutrality was both right 
and forward-looking. At least that was 
what Mr Cousins seemed to say: not 
many of his sentences were completed. 
All this would have been more to the 
point if it had not squeezed the debate 
on racial integration in employment out 
of Tuesday’s agenda. But the TUC is not 


really anxious ip get down to matters like 
that. It is the outside world which needs 
to be put right. 


Hospital service 

Managers wanted 


Despite professorial demands from Tyne¬ 
side, there is not the slightest chance of 
an extra £500 million a year being spent 
on th^Jjealth service in the near, and 
not-s<JI|#ij||3(future. The greater the need, 
therefore, for every pound that is 
allocated to be used efficiently—which no 
one could claim is happening in the 
hospitals. The report on hospital manage¬ 
ment of a joint working party of King 
Edward’s Hospital Fund and the Institute 
of Hospital Administrators (7s. fid.) is, 
therefore, of the highest importance. 

Briefly, the working party recommends 
that the hospital management committees 
consisting of 15 to 30 members, most 
of them worthy citizens but ma'ny of 
them appointed simply because no one 
else can be found, should be abolished 
along with all their sub-committees. In 
their place the working party proposes 
a district hospital board of eight mem¬ 
bers, concerned with policy and recruited 
from good administrators who should as 
far as possible still be in active employ¬ 
ment. The report proposes the creation 
of two further local organisations : a new 
community service medical advisory com¬ 
mittee, designed to match a community’s 
health services with its needs, and to link 
together hospitals, local health authorities 
and general practitioners ; and a new 
patients’ advisory committee, which could 
receive complaints from all the middle- 
class agitation groups that have sprung 
up over the years. 

The chairmen of these two advisor) 
committees would, ex officio be members 
of the hospital board. Another board 
member—and this is the nub of the 
proposals—would be the hospital’s full¬ 
time general manager. Assisted by four 
directors of services (medical and para¬ 
medical ; nursing ; finance and statistics ; 
general) he would be the decision-taker, 
responsible for carrying out policy and 
for the hospital’s day-to-day running. 

It can be taken for granted that this 
appointment, and especially that of the 
proposed director of medical services, will' 
be resisted to the death by the medical 
profession, though there would be no 
interference with doctors’ clinical freedom 
and though the purpose of the new 
structure i$ to improve their working . 
conditions. So the working party sensibly 
recommends that although its proposals 
are intended for the new, and infinitely 
more complicated, hospitals of the zg8os, 
they should be introduced experimentally 
well before then. One of their many - 
virtues i$ that the new structure could 
be fitted into Whatever^ size, sliape and 
functions local government takes on 
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after its present ordeal by investigation— 
and which one hopes will be clear long 
before the 1980s. 

By-elections 

A real yorker 


By choosing September 21st as by-election 
day for Cambridge and Walthamstow 
Mr Wilson showed that he is one York- 
shireman who will not lose his captaincy 
by playing for time. Walthamstow seems 
safe enough for Labour, and any old day 
would have done for the poll. But 
Cambridge was captured only in 1966 
by a local left winger, the late Robert 
Davies, labour’s majority of 991 votes is 
not enough to absorb the almost inevitable 
swing to Conservative at 4 he end of 
September. There was nothing to be lost 
by leaving Cambridge vacant for another 
month or so, when there could have been 
visible signs of reflation to win back the 
Labour deserters. Mr Wilson has chosen 
to play aggressively for defeat, and 
perhaps thereby glean a sort of victory. 

It is well to have the defeat over before 
the House reassembles for another round 
of hectic legislation. An unfought 
marginal would have encouraged even 
Mr Heath to be aggressive and the 
election could have come at an awkward 
moment in the Parliamentary timetable. 
A defeat then could have lent support 
to the Government’s opponents, both 
before and behind it. The Labour 
tribunes are already active in the run up 
to the party conference, which promises 
to give the Prime Minister a rough time 
in the first week of October. An election 
will help to keep the minds of the faith¬ 
ful occupied with thoughts of govern¬ 
ment rather than opposition style party 
warfare. Moreover if the left wing lads 
create their usual noise before the election 
he will be able to turn the blame against 
them. Labour must be taught the value 
of allegiance to the leader, something 
that is inherent in Conservatives. 

So Mr Wilson is going hard to lose 
the game and win the championship, and 
in the best interests of the game he is 
adding a touch of blunt Yorkshire 
humour. Polling day comes right in the 
middle of the Liberal Party’s assembly. 
But ( then Mr. Thorpe always enjoys a 
jpkfy and he might even like to see some 
of the vociferous red guards taken away 
to help at the election. His party’s Cam¬ 
bridge candidate is a left winger, a keen 
practising co-owner, and definitely not 
in favour of anything the Americans are 
doing in Vietnam. Just the chap to 
attract the hirsute hojjfes for the future 
from Blackpool to the Cambridge battle¬ 
line. A lost deposit (likely because an 
economic squeeze usually takes voters to' 
the two contenders for power) will add 
'spice to the following day’s debate on 
foreign policy, which promises to reveal 
the. Liberals at their fUtvpacked fractious 
best. 
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In Brazil, too, 

you have a friend at Chase Manhattan 


Association with the Banco Lar Braalleiro enable* 
Citato to extend ha banking services through 
Banco Ur's 32 offjees in key Brazilian titles. 

Front the Banco Lar Braslleiro's headquarters at 
Rua do Ouvidor, 96 in Rid de Janeiro, chief exec-, 
utive officer Paul J. Lakers and Ns Brazilian assor, 
ciatescarthejp yqy witft tiny international business 
or trade tfanta^idh: 


As a matter of fact, anywhere in the free wortdyou 
choose to do business; there's a Chase Manhattan 
branch, representative, associate or correspondent 
bank to serve you. And wherever in the free world 
you live or trade, Chase Manhattan can help you. 
We ask for the opportunity, v 
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Example: A Jet-economy ticket Buenos Aires to Frankfurt Germany, by way of San 
Franciisci end then back to Buenos Aires costs $ 12t0. 

Or $1128.iO. CA savings of $81.90.) 

The difference is In how It's figured. It can be calculated Buenos Alres-Mexlpo City- 
Sen Frandsco-Frenkfurt-Zurtch-Buenos Aires. 

Or. Buenos Aires-Santiago de Chile-Lima.-Mexico City-Sen Francisco - Glasgow- 
Frankfurt-Zurich-Buends Aires. (For $81.90 less) 

(This doesn't mean you go to these cities. They're Just calculation points.) 

It's a rule that airlines have to give you the lowest fare—but the rule Is {Only as good as 
the personnel who write the tickets. 

So we have a special school for the people who write them. Our own people. And even 
people who work for independent travel agencies. We even employ experts to handle the 
more complicated routings. 

We recently figured a $49 savings on a Europe-Far East-Europe trip. And $199 for a 
South America-Far East-South America one. 

: Our charge for doing this was $ 0. 
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Commonwealth gamps 

Spoiled for a 
ha'porth of tarmac? 

The members of the Edinburgh Corpora¬ 
tion are in a nasty dilemma over the 
1970 Commonwealth games: at the 
moment they have a choice between 
looking stingy and feeling extravagant. 
In 1966, a brochure was taken to the 
Jamaican games describing projected 
facilities in Edinburgh to which the figure 
of £650,000 was vaguely attached. By 
December, this guess had risen to around 
£1 million. Then in April the Edinburgh 
civic amenities committee was presented 
with a detailed plan costed at £2.2 
million, in support of which the Govern¬ 
ment offered a subsidy of £750,000. On 
July 27th, the day after this support was 
promised, the council rejected the plan 
by 37 votes to 18—in the Lord Provost’s 
absence. 

Lord Provost Brechin was understand¬ 
ably annoyed, and he hopes that a 
meeting this weekend between Mr Denis 
Howell of the Department of Education, 
Mr Bruce Millan of the Scottish Office, 
and various Edinburgh officials and 
council members will get the project into 
the air again. 

The choice now is between the original 
£2.2 million scheme and a £750,000 
subsidy, and a less ambitious £1.5 million 
scheme—perhaps with a subsidy, but a 
smaller one. The tftuble is that the 
smaller scheme does not really exist. It 
is only an estimate, produced by a special 
working party which reported this Tues¬ 
day : an estimate which has galvanised 
the civic amenities committee into taking 
the remarkable step of formally recom¬ 
mending to the council, of which it is a 
part, that it should rescind its decision 
and accept the more expensive £2.2 mil¬ 
lion scheme after all. 

It is unfair to dismiss the Edinburgh 
corporation as parsimonious and inhos¬ 
pitable. Although the city spends less than 
half of what ^ is nominally allowed to 
spend on spo^and culture out of the 
rates, it does subsidise its festival (despite 
the occasional blue-nosed protest). It is 
playing an elaborate game of grand¬ 
mother’s footsteps with the government 
over possible subsidies for a grandiose 
scheme for a £4 million opera house. The 
city is already spending £1 million, with 
no central government help, on a 
swimming pool complex for the Common¬ 
wealth games, 

But then a swimming pool will con¬ 
tinue to be useful, and to give pleasure 
after the game*, to the citizens of 
Edinburgh and parts adjoining. The 
trouble about so many of the other thing* 
that go with the games is that they will 
be of scant use thereafter. But Scotland 
is the last of the nine founder members 
of the Commonwealth sports event to act 
as its host, and presumably it must do so 
in 1970". ‘There is no fiscal machinery 
for raising money nationally from Scot¬ 


land as a whole ; so the whole financial 
> 'biigden for such schemes tends to fall 
on the capital. 

'fKe chief cost lies in erecting a stadium 
suitable for the athletics events, which 
would certainly be under-used after the 
games are over, although it is the focal 
point of the games. The difference 
between the hign-cost and the possible 
low-cost schemes lies mainly in proposals 
that have been made for. various possible 
additions to the st^tffimn-^quash courts, 
dance hall, climbing wall and so forth-r 
aU of which. Unlilt*! the stadium itself, 
are likely to t# fairly regularly \m& by 
Edinbu^. pppe v after their guests haye 
gone. (There : are extra problems, such 
as a cycling track. One was included in 
the Jamaica brochure but is not in the 
£2.2 million plan, to which it would add 
about £140,000—and It seems that'the 
cyclists do not want to travel 25 miles 
to the nearest existing track at Grange¬ 
mouth.) t _ 

The real question is why Edinburgh 
did not follow the example of Cardiff, 
where the games were held in 1^64. The 
Welsh built a splendid swimming pool 
and various other things, but managed 
with a converted rugby football ground 
for the athletics events. Un-Scotti$hiy, 
Edinburgh seems not to have tried very 
hard for this parsimonious solution— 
perhaps because of dreams of grandeur 
in the organising committee, or perhaps 
because costs of things like sports stadiums 
always do tend to be underestimated 
originally, or perhaps because the builders 
and the athletes did some good advance 
lobby work. 

In any case the Scottish rugby union 
refused the use of their Murrayfield 
stadium, though they could presumably 
have made a tidy sum out of it: and 
nobody seems to have looked very hard 
at soccer pitches, although the Scots like 
everyone else have several round about 
that are hard to fill except once or twice 
a year. In any case it now seems too late 
for that solution, and the full, expensive, 
purpose-built stadium-plus-sports-centre 
seems the only answer. If an athletics 
stadium is needed, it might as well come 
with all the trimmings. To spend over a 
million on a stadium alone, usable only 
for a few sports a few days each year, 
would be spoiling the ship for an 
admittedly substantial ha’porth of tar, 
and constructing the whitest of white 
elephants as well. 


Censorship 

Britannia Hurrah ? 


A great theatrical opportunity has l*een 
missed in London this past week : the 
opportunity to bring before the courts a 
play that would provide the best possible 
test case for what will and what will 
not be allowed on the London stage after 
the abolition of the present absurd system 
of censorship by the Lord Chamberlain. 
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is also clearly th# sort of thing that the; 
Lord Chamberlain atid his" fellow' 
courtiers are supposed to prevent the 
public from seeing—both because the 
actors do a spot of wall-writing in the 
best international public lavatory tradi¬ 
tion, and because an actor, speaking 
quotations from President Johnson, is held 
to break the rules by “portraying 1 * a 
Head of State. 

The Lofc}» Chamberlain's powers' bfo 
cen$>rsh£p: bn ; their way' out, 

with the* pmfai incumbent's declared 
approval A joint committee of both 
Houses of Parliament has recommended 
.that plays should not be censored, hut 
should he exposed $ai< the ordinary legal 
hazards of prdsecutipn^or defamatropor 
obscenity, fcnd the florae Secretary Has 
indicated that thfr change .will fairly 
soon be put into law. Ofre r^won why 
the. Loltd Chambedain’s power* need 
abolishing is that they are* farcically' open 
to evasion. By setting * tip a “ theatre 
club , 11 selling tickets only to members,a 
theatre , management can evade * the 
censorship imposed on plays forH* public 
performance.’* 

Many excellent plays have been pre* 
sented behind this fiction, including now 
America Hurrah , which has been playing 
to goodish houses at the RoyalCourt in 
Chelsea for four weeks. [The Time/s man 
said, hyperbolically, that it is the best 
thing from the United States since West 
Side Story). But the Royal Court had 
another production scheduled for this 
week ; so the idea was to transform the 
Vaudeville theatre in the Strand into a 
club, and to let America Hurrah continue 
its success there. But what goes in Chelsea 
is forbidden in the West End. The Lord 
Chamberlain’s office cannot ban a 
properly run “ club ** performance. But, in 
a dying struggle against modernity and 
ment, the courtiers threatened to take 
away the Vaudeville’s licence to operate as 
a public theatre if America Hurrah is put 
on there as a “ club ” show. (The Royal 
Court, a more recently-built theatre, hap¬ 
pens to be licensed by the Greater London 
Council, and is not subject to this sort 
of threat.) 

At a cost of well over £3,000 a solution 
was found. The Royal Court’s new non¬ 
club production has been shifted to the 
Vaudeville, and America Hurrah survives 
in its Chelsea “ club.” A victory for British 
pragmatism, perhaps, over this entirely 
new extension of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
ancient and obsolescent powers. But it 
will be a long time—maybe eighteen 
months—before parliamentary time is 
found to abolish the ridiculous censor. 
And it will be longer yet before a play so 
undoubtedly excellent, and so undoubtedly 
outside the traditional rules of the per* 
missible, comes to London. If judges and 
juries are one day to be offered a chance 
to relax the boundaries of what is permis¬ 
sible on the English stage, a prosecution 
of this play would have provided the per¬ 
fect case for testing what will be their 
formula for liberalisation. 
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Unscrew this doll with care 



FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 


South Vietnam’s election results make one 
feel like a child presented with his first- 
ever Russian wooden doll of the sort that 
unscrews to reveal a nest of smaller ones 


inside. If you take the votes cast at their 
face value, then Generals Thieu and Ky, 
with only some 35 per cent of the total, 
look pretty unpopular winners. The 16 
per cent of the votes that went to the 
runner-up, Mr Truong Dinh Dzu, look 
like a strong peace and protest vote. After 
all, Mr Dzu was by far the most virulent 


critic of the generals, and was the only 
candidate who proposed ending the war 
just like that. 

But is it really as simple as this? A 
Saigon politician, after offering a visitor 
similar thoughts, will say, “ Well, that’s 
my public interpretation. Now for the 
explanation in depth.” Then, with a smile 
of pleasure at his own dexterity, he begins 
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Markable vote for Mr 
plained entirely as a 
eace : though the wish 


,ce is there all right Mr Dzu has 


never been in big-time politics before. 
Until he announced his presidential can¬ 
didacy he was known in Saigon as a clever 
but controversial lawyer who was briefly 
imprisoned for alleged fraud under Presi¬ 
dent Diem. He claims this was unjust, and 
the National Assembly credentials com¬ 
mittee that allowed his candidacy to go 
through seemed to agree with him. But 
the fact is that “ nice ” Saigonese are chary 
of him. “ It’s a national disgrace,” one 
prim official remarked when he heard 
that Dzu had come second. 

The average voter would know or per¬ 
haps care little about this. He would have 
known of the 50-year-old Dzu through 
the papers, the radio or gossip. Some 
50,000 people probably heard his; rapid 
and often funny speeches at election 
rallies throughout the country. Yet Mr 
Dzu failed to carry the cities, where his 
campaigning could be expected to have 
the most impact. Mr Huong, the darling 
of the south, won Saigon. Mr Suu, the 
other civilian favourite, took Hue and Da 
Nang, presumably thanks to the Buddhist 
vote. ' 


Mr Dzu’s vote, by contrast, came from 
the countryside, not even from the 
country towns. It is hard to believe that 
his, or anyone’s, campaign made that 
much impact in the villages. Particularly 
odd was his victory in the province of 
lay Ninh, where the government was 
thought to be strong, and his near-victory 
in An Giang province, which has been 
wooed assiduously by Marshal Ky in the 
last year or so. Some people explain this 
by saying that the Vietcong decided to 
work (unrequested, of course) for Mr Dzu 
because this would achieve maximum dis¬ 
ruption after the election. Other theories 
suggest that, inevitably, the Central In¬ 
telligence Agency or, more subtly, some 
groups within the military government 
helped Mr Dzu. 

The fact is that the civilian opposition 
to the victorious generals starts off on the 
wrong foot by being led by Mr Dzu. There 
is no doubt that some people close to the 
government think that Mr Dzu can easily 
be discredited, or will soon discredit him¬ 
self. Certainly his present liking for giving 
interviews to the television cameras will 
have to be curbed if he is to keep his 
present news value. At the same time, his 
success may well mark the political death 
of Mr Huong and Mr Suu. In particular, 
Mr Huong’s dignified call for a restoration 
of traditional Vietnamese values looks a 
very lost cause. So in fact the 35 per cent 
of the vote won by the successful generals 
considerably under-represents their real 
political strength. The first threat to the 
generals comes not from their divided 
civilian opponents, but from themselves. 

In the first place, there is the abiding 
problem of the Thieu-Ky relationship. 
The test of this could come when the new 
prime minister is appointed in a few 
weeks’ time. Some people believe that 
Marshal Ky still harbours a hope of the 
premiership, though the constitution 
appears to rule that out. Then there is the 
question of how the other generals will 
react to Thieu’s and Ky’s constitutional 
elevation and the prospect of a far more 
genuinely civilian government. If nothing 
goes wrong, the new government will, as 
one minister put it this week, “ just have 
to deal with all the old problems, only 
better.” 

Oqe very important^old problem is how 
to get the disaffected southern-horn people 
bade into the ruling, establishment. The 
generals have signally failed to do this so 
far. The. election, with second place going 
to Mr Dzu, who like General Thieu comes 
from central Vietnam, has only made 
matters worse. Unfortunately, none of the 
true southern tickets has managed to get 
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into the senate elected on Sunday. In fact, 
the senate will, of all dungs, be largely 
Catholic-dominated. The task of appeas¬ 
ing the southerners is all the more impor¬ 
tant because of die evident signs of girding 
of loins in preparation for another bash 
at peace talks some time next year. One 
canny northerner who is proud of hia 
origin (“ two northerners can beat eight 
southerners any day ”) remarked that he 
would be happy to see a southern govern¬ 
ment, just because it was southern, even 
if it was less efficient and equally as 
corrupt as its northern predecessor. Presi¬ 
dent Thieu and Vice-President Ky can 
scarcely be expected to go along with this ; 
but the way they behave towards the con¬ 
fused and angry southerners could well 
be the main measure of their wisdom. 
After all, this is South Vietnam. 


India 


The missing link 



Chagla y defender of English 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 


India’s never-ending language controversy 
has claimed another victim. Mr Chagla, 
the foreign minister, resigned on Tuesday 
in protest against the government’s cur¬ 
rent inclination to switch from English 
to regional languages for higher education. 
This change was recommended by a high- 
powered commission of Indian and foreign 
educationists in its report last year. Mr 
Chagla makes the valid point that until 
India acquires a serviceable link language 
of its own, the hasty replacement of 
English by regional languages-—!^ are 
recognised in the Indian constitution— 
must lead to intellectual fragmentation 
and may undermine India’s unity, which 
is precarious enough already. 

Mrs Gandhi and her colleagues recog¬ 
nise the danger but they are caught by 
pressures from below. As the mass of 
people see it, the perpetuation of English 
means the perpetuation of the elite group 
now in power in every walk of life. In 
this sense, Mr Chagla's showdown in sup¬ 


port of English reflects nothing mr>re thin 
dogged resistance by the elite to a change 
that threatens its status. Yet'Mr Chagla is 
quite right in saying that the elimination 
of English will strengthen centrifugal 
forces in the absence of an acceptable link 
language. 

The rational solution would be to let 
Kindi develop as the link. This is what 
the constitution-maken envisaged in 1950. 
Hindi is spoken by 40 per cenit of India’s 
500 million people and understood by 
many more. But the adoption of Hindi 
runs into violent opposition from southern 
states, particularly Madras, which wit¬ 
nessed Vietnam-type self-bur nings on this 
issue two years ago. In thi.s part of the 
country, antipathy to Hindi as a northern 
language has given Englisla unexpected 
and wholly illogical popularity. The fight 
of elite groups against chan ge has merged 
here into the south’s traditional antagon¬ 
ism towards the north. Thi s is reflected in 
the DMK party’s rise to power in 
Madras. 

Faced by this dilemma, all sane people, 
Mrs Gandhi included, wa nt to temporise. 
Hence their plea for a hotchpotch three- 
language formula unde :r which every 
Indian is supposed to learn English and 
two Indian languages of which one must 
be Hindi. Mr Chagla’s 1 esignation should 
strengthen Mrs Gandhi’.* > hands in dealing 
with ardent advocates c>f both Hindi and 
regional languages. 


Germany 

The dark a t the 
top of the stairs 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

It is evident from th <e abracadabra of the 
bulletins that the doctors do not know 
just what caused H err Gerhard Schroder 
to collapse while : going upstairs at his 
home on the North Sea island of Sylt on 
August 29th ; it foi ilows that they also do 
not know how long the illness will last. 
Herr Schroder is now in a Hamburg 
clinic, incorrigibl) / asking to see news¬ 
papers. If they ha- ve let him, he will have 
found himself the. subject of tenacious if 
tenuous speculate m. 

Since Herr & :hroder as the defence 
minister is the supreme commander of 
the Bundeswehr, melodramatic commen¬ 
tators were rems irking last week that for 
48 hours “ w< astern Europe’s largest 
military force w 'as headless.” On August 
31st the cabinet formally appointed Herr 
Kai-Uwe von t lassel, the former defence 
minister and present minister for 
refugees, as H.err Schroder’s deputy in 
the cabinet. He :rr Karl Carstens, the state 
secretary whor n Herr Schroder took with 
him when he 1< ;ft the foreign ministry, has 
been put in temporary charge at the 
ministry of df efence. But since the law 
provides that the supreme command of 
the armed f orces should pass to the 
chancellor if - war were to break out, there 
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was in any case ftp justification for a 
constitutional flip. 

Herr Schroder Was to Have unfolded 
his plans for trimming dye Bundeswehr 
to fit a tightened budget'tofcfte Bundestag 
defence committee on Thursday, and 
again, on the same day, to General 
Bkudissin, General Lemnitzer’s chief ' of 
operations at the Nato headquarter?- 
But the men who did these job? for him 
Were familiar with the lines along which 
he has been thinking since the cabinet 
decided in July where and by how much 
the government's prospective spending 
should be cut. 

The minister’s solution to the problem 
of maintaining the Bundeswehr’s strength 
on less income than it had expected 
(82,060 million marks over the next four 
years instead of 89,230 million marks) is, 
in short, to enlarge the force of reservists 
ready for immediate service in the event 
of trouble. This is to be achieved by trans¬ 
forming some of the 32 brigades assigned 
to Nato into cadre units in which, by 
rotation, reservists would be kept fit for 
battle. Just how many brigades has yet to 
be finally determined—and approved by 
Nato. About 140,000 trained soldiers are 
now being discharged each year into the 
reserve, and there is talk of arranging for 
250,000 reservists to take a four-week 
refresher course. The planners reckon that 
55,000 trained reserves could be mobilised 
within 72 hours, thus bringing the 
numerical strength of the Bundeswehr up 
to the committed figure of 460,000. 

If for the time being Herr Schroder’s 
absence is unlikely to disturb Bundeswehr 
business, the implications of his break¬ 
down are greatly exciting the imagina¬ 
tion of politicians on the make. Herr 
Schroder himself is a well-trained reservist, 
singularly qualified and not reluctant, 
most people would agree, to take over 
the highest political office. At the age of 
56 he has had longer experience in the 
cabinet than any other minister, having 
been in charge consecutively since 1953 
of internal, foreign, and military affairs. 
He was Herr Kiesinger’s closest com¬ 
petitor for the chancellorship last Novem¬ 
ber ; and the ambitious Herr Franz-Josef 
Strauss, who himself has had a turn at 
defence and finance, has long seen in 
Schroder his most formidable rival. 


Austria 

Troubles on 
two sides 

FROM OUR VIENNA CORRESPONDENT 

Good fence* make good neighbours. Or 
so they used to say. East of Vienna, the 
river March forms the frontier between 
Austria and Czechoslovakia. More pre¬ 
cisely, the frontier is an invisible line down 
the middle ; the whole river is inter¬ 
national territory. At the Arpad cliffs 
between Marchegg and Hamburg, where 
the March joins the Danube, four east 
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Germans recently swam across to Austria. 
One of them was shot and killed while 
already on Austrian soil. 

This is murder. There have been two 
other infringements of Austrian territorial 
rights, and an attempt has been made by 
Czech guards to abduct their Austrian 
colleagues. Trigger-happy behaviour by 
a few frontier guards is not the whole 
story. The fact, that the men were carry¬ 
ing out standing orders has been officially 
confirmed in Prague although the armed 
pursuit into Austria has not been 
admitted. 

Feeling in Austria is running high. 
Even Franz Muhri, the leader of the com¬ 
munist party, has joined in the chorus of 
protest ; it suits him at the moment to 
swathe himself in national colours. The 
foreign office presented the Czechs with 
the sharpest note that anyone could 
remember being drafted. The vice- 
chancellor, Dr Bock, cancelled his visit 
to Brno. And a number of sporting fix¬ 
tures and joint cultural activities have 
been struck off the calendar by the 
Austrians. 

The Czechoslovak press has been accus¬ 
ing Austria of running a hate campaign. 
Rude Pravo worked out a fascinating 
theory to account for it: at a time when 
resistance to the Vietnam war is growing 
everywhere, “certain circles’’ are trying to 
distract the attention of the Austrian 
public from the Far East war. But what 
is it really all about ? The renewed 
aggressiveness is certainly in tune with the 
present chill in the Czech political climate, 
and it can be assumed that the Czech 
authorities are trying to impress some 
third party. What they will also do is 
cause a dent in their own foreign currency 
receipts from the tourist trade. 

While the Austrians are waiting for a 
reply from the Czechs, they are searching 
anxiously for a way out of another 
diplomatic impasse. The Italians are 
accusing the Austrians of slacking in their 
action against terrorists in the South 
Tyrol. On May 31st an Austrian jury 
acquitted 15 activists of 26 charges which 
included training South Tyrolese in the 
use of explosives. Since then a series of 
explosions has taken place, lives have been 
lost and numerous diplomatic notes have 
been exchanged. 

Italy has also been applying economic 
pressures on Austria. In June, the Italian 
members of a mixed commission refused to 
raise trade quotas for the coming years 
between the Austrian Tyrol and the 
Italian regions of Alto Adige and 
Trentino. Later talks between Austria 
and the European Coal and Steel Com¬ 
munity were blocked. And then Rome 
took the still more serious step of announc¬ 
ing its veto of a proposed agreement 
between Austria and the common market. 

A conference in Salzburg next week 
may find a way to reduce some of the 
hostility in RojtiMgK It is true that the 
Austrian goverryfllWuntil recently has not 
been firhk enough ™ its attitude towards 
terrorists* Bur $in«\July 1,500 soldiers 
have been assisting gjfcfdanneneftiftits and 


customs men in 'guarding the frontier. The 
Austrian feelipg is that now little more 
can be done except to reiterate offers to 
lay the terrorist problem before an inter¬ 
national commission. 

The Austrians are also looking forward 
to talks with the French next week when 
France’s prime minister and foreign 
minister will be visiting Vienna. The really 
tense question will be the French stand on 
an Austrian agreement with the common 
market. 

China and Africa 

Green light for 
the rail I way 

FROM OUR DA R ES SALAAM 
CORRESPONDENT 

After 20 years of controversy and haggling 
Tuesday’s announcement from Peking that 
China has signed an agreement with 
Tanzania and Gambia to build the 1,000- 
mile rail link between the two African 
countries is almost an anticlimax. It 
had become fair ly evident in recent weeks 
that China was likely to get the job if 
satisfactory answers could be obtained 
to a few basic questions about the finan¬ 
cial terms, the number of Chinese 
“experts” Peking would want to send 
and the estimated construction period. 
Tanzania’s financ e minister, Mr Arnir 
Jamal, and Zambia’s secretary of state 
for finance, Mr A . J. Soko, went off to 
Peking ten days a go ; after members of 
the mission were s ent back to report to 
the two governmei its, the go-ahead was 
given and the deal s igned. 

How many answ ers they actually got 
remains in doubt. Although Peking’s 
announcement mentioned only the con¬ 
struction of the linl c, it was understood 
in Dar-es-Salaam th at the Chinese offer 
to finance it to the extent of £100 million 
still stood. The Tai izanian government 
seems ready to accept' a reasonable num¬ 
ber of experts—possib ly in the region of 
two or three thousand—as it is almost a 
certainty that a labour -intensive construc¬ 
tion method will be < employed and the 
Chinese are inclined to • send more people 
on a project than wes tern nations. One 
factor that will still bother observers 
is that the two Afri can governments 
have committed themsel ves to maintaning 
good realtions with Pek ing at least until 
1975. They point ou it that China’s 
current condition is unpredictable 
that friendly relations - could turn sour 
overnight. This could mean that the 
Tanzanian and Zambiai 1 leaders might 
have to accept Chinese bt ‘haviour in their 
countries which under d ifferent circum¬ 
stances would be intoleral >le. 

Obviously President Ny< ?rere and Presi¬ 
dent Kaunda considered this factor. It 
seemed unlikely that the T anzanian presi¬ 
dent especially would bo\ v to aid with 
strings. After tall, Mr Nye rere broke off 
relations with Britain for a principle in 
the full knowledge that he stood to lose 



the Tanzanian representative signed 
the agreement also on behalf of Kenya 
and Uganda. Kenya’s relations with 
Peking, which have never been particu¬ 
larly good, are currently at breaking 
point. Kenya and Uganda come into the 
deal through their joint ownership with 
Tanzania of the East African Railway 
Company which serves the three countries 
and which is meant to handle the 
engineering survey for the new link. But 
it is still doubtful whether the Kenyan 
government will approve of the agreement 
with China. 

Many Tanzanians are now anxious to 
get all the details of the agreement into 
the open to avoid a repetition of western 
press publicity, which has previously sug¬ 
gested that there are thousands of Chinese 
spreading the thoughts of Mao in Tan 
zania. There are actually 400 or so work¬ 
ing on specific projects and training sec¬ 
tions of the police as well as “ freedom 
fighters.” Apart from a massive influx of 
propaganda material, the odd advertise¬ 
ment in the party press citing the 
thoughts of Mao, and attempts to teach 
Chinese to labourers at a textile mill 
which the Chinese are building outside 
the capital, there has been little sign 
of ideological warfare here so far. The two 
governments badly want the railway. But 
it would be foolish to assume that they 
are either ignorant of the dangers or 
likely to ignore any Chinese misdemean¬ 
ours for the sake of it. 

West Indies 

Talking about 
togetherness 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 
Ever since the West Indies federation 
broke up in 1962, the small Caribbean 
countries have been looking for ways of 
getting together again. But they have not 
looked very hard for fear of another 
political fiasco. Lately the possibility that 
Britain might one day enter the European 
a>mmop market on terms which would 
injure their assured markets and prefer- 
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cnees has spurred the Caribbean countries 
to try to get together, on an economic 
basis at least. 

In June representatives frcjjp the four 
independent countries ’of Janiici, ‘jfVini- 
dad and Tobago, JEtai^do$<aifea Guyana, 
and the five Associated States of Antigua, 
Dominica, Grenada, St Lucia and St 
Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla, met'to consider their 
attitude towards the common market 
threat, and decided on a joint approach 
for the talks with Britain later that month. 
Their unity did not help them, for they 
failed to secure any firm commitments or, 
understandably, any clear statement of 
British intentions. But they did agree to 
hold a series of summit meetings in Bar¬ 
bados, starting on October i6th. 

A few weeks ago, officials and techni¬ 
cians from these territories met in George¬ 
town, Guyana, to prepare for the October 
conference. The delegates agreed that the 
Caribbean free trade agreement, signed 
last year by Guyana, Barbados and 
Antigua but never implemented, could 
serve as the basis of a wider free trade 
area. The terms of this agreement have 
been criticised by the Associated States, 


who recently established a five-territory 
eastern Caribbean common market to 
come intQ effect by the end of the year. 
But the conference decided that'the older 
agreement, if suitably modified, would be 
the better one to build on. 

All the territories agreed on the desira¬ 
bility of establishing a regional develop* 
ment bank, though there was disagreement 
over the amount of capital heeded. Some 
delegates insisted that there was little 
point in passing money about among the 
West Indian islands ; the major contri¬ 
bution, they said, should come from the 
United States, Britain and other developed 
nations. Two other problems*—the owner¬ 
ship of the British West Indian Airways 
and the over-expansion of the University 
of the West Indies—were set aside for 
further study. 

Given the present climate of West 
Indian opinion, it is doubtful whether the 
October conference will take the Carib¬ 
bean territories much closer to economic 
integration. But fear of the possible 
eventual loss of British markets, prefer¬ 
ences and aid may impel some action in 
this direction. 


appointed by British administrators. 
Elections were an alien idea in the'up- 
country states and the .. British left what 
they thought well alo$jei\ , Thf' Adeni 
oppo&fipa, which started as ( a union 

mbtyemc&t, had for years seen its oom- 
plftmts go unheard ; it thought a British 
socialist government would make a dif¬ 
ference but found it was wrong, So step 
by step the opposition turned to violence. 

This'opposulojngroups VWch now calls 
itself Flosy, based itself in Yemen (many 
of its supporters are Yemenis working in 
Atfon) and got considerable support from 
Egypt. Gradually, after &ve$ml mergers 
arid splits, a second terrorist group 
emerged. This is the National Liberation 
Front (NLF). It was more effective than 
Flosy at battering and terrorising: people ; 
particularly, as time went on, at battering 
its rivals, in Flosy. Nobody knew much 
about it or where it got its money from ; 
it was not supported by Egypt and its 
leader, Qahtan Ashaabi, was until 
recently under house arrest in Cairo. On 
a personal level, its members had some 
connections with federal authorities. Its 
anti-Egyptian attitude was not deplored. 


South Arabia 

The people, we presume 

One day somebody with the necessary 9, 1968, it will. 

knowledge should write up the history of For the less informed the tale is as 
Britain’s retreat from South Arabia. He tangled as they come. In January 1963, 
would probably have to secrete the manu- the Conservative government in Britain 
script in an iron safe until the law of decided it would be a useful idea to make 
libel and the hand of revenge could no Aden colony, which at that time was con- 
longer touch him, but the exercise might sidered an essential British military base, 
make interesting reading for our children, part of the newly formed federation of up- 
Unfortunately for South Arabia, its own country states. Gradually it turned out 
story as an independent state is unlikely that the base was not all that useful since 
to get much duller. But with a little bit the soldiers there had to spend much of 
of luck Britain’s part in the tale is ending, their time protecting themselyes and their 
On Tuesday, Sir Humphrey Trevelyan, families ag&inst terrorists who had a lot 
who was called from retirement last May of support among a largely hostile popula¬ 
te take over as high commissioner, set the tion. So the Labour government* which 
scene for the last act by announcing that by then had taken over, started the pro- 
he now recognised the “ nationalist forces cess of getting out. 
as representatives of the people’* and The trouble was that there seemed no- 
wanted to negotiate with them. If Britain body to hand over to except the sheikhly 
can get out before the set date of January rulers, several of whom had been 


Meanwhile the British kept what 
security they could in Aden, beavered on 
with complicated constitutional proposals 
and began to build up the federal army. 
Despite a lot of talk about broader-based 
governments, there seemed, as time slip¬ 
ped by, no alternative to handing over to 
an entirely unrepresentative government 
of sheikhs. Then, all of a sudden last 
week, it was the NLF not the sheikhs who 
were in control of a majority of the up- 
country states. Those members of the 
federal government who had not been 
arrested disappeared. The federal army 
watched and waited. And with remark¬ 
able coolness, not to say flexibility, the 
British authorities recognised that it was 
with the NLF that they npw had to deal. 

A number of obstacles remain. The 
NLF cannot test its strength in Aden so 
long as the British forces are in control 
there ; although it is believed to have 
made considerable inroads into the trade 
unions, the likeliest guess is that Flosy 
still has substantial support among urban 
Adenis. Perhaps the NLF, having got so 
far, will work out a deal with its nation- 



Uhaabx, the people’s man 


Three sheikhs, prisoners of the people’s man 


xm mmm$t 

*$»t riv&fy &ut this week they were fat¬ 
ing each other near the Yemen border, 
ana the Sooth Arabian army was telling 
them to Mpj> It or else. 

A whole bunch of people, including the 
former federal leaders and many of the 
trade unionists,, will fed they have been 
betrayed by the British. From the British 
point of view a rather more representative 
group than the former federal govern¬ 
ment has materialised just in time for the * 
flag-hauling ceremony. And since South 
Arabia is not a country that Britain can 
leave without humiliation of one sort or 
another, maybe the sooner the flag comes 
down the better. 


'Sweden 

They've done it. 

Can we? 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
For 29 hours last weekend most traffic 
was kept out of Stockholm. The smell of 
the sea returned and the air was appar¬ 
ently 40 per cent less polluted than usual 
Then on Sunday afternoon the traffic 
returned, and with it the fumes. Sweden 
had changed over from driving on the left 
to driving on the right 

Like Britain, Sweden was invaded 
neither by Napoleon (who converted most 
of Europe to right-hand drive) nor by 
Hitler (whose panzers forcibly converted 
Czechoslovakia in 1939). Put unlike Britain 
Sweden has been debating the left-right 
driving problem for forty years. The upper 
house voted for change in 1927 and again 
in 1945 , only an impassioned after- 
dinner speech by the then foreign minister 
swung the lower house against it. A 
referendum in 1955 showed 83 per cent of 
the voters against the change. 

But during the next five years the 
famous all-purpose Swedish consensus 
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stapled to work., TJi* car mod 1 

mhtbring organtaatfciy which aye import*' 
ant in the most motori&d country in 
Europe, started to lobby hard. The remit 
of the 1935 referendum - was explained 
away! only 5a per cent of the" ^(eOtomte 
voted ; opinion, it waS said, was moving 
to the right. In any case, the move to the 
right was the proper, modern, European 
thing for Sweden to ao. And the Swedes 
are very keen on being proper, modem 
Europeans. 

So seven years ago the Social Democrat 
government got the leaders of the other 
parties, none of which had been as split on 
this issue as the Social Democrats them¬ 
selves, to agree not to oppose the change. 
The matter was urgent because the cost 
was growing ; from less than £2 million m 
iQ43, it is now over £41 million. The 
propaganda foi the change was a model 
of how to persuade people gently. It was 
brief, intense and largely factual. As a 
result, by the time of the changeover, 
which was as smooth as could be, most of 
the opposition had vanished. The only sad¬ 
ness I saw was at the disappearance of 
Stockholm’s trams, which were being re¬ 
placed by buses. 

Other changes came in at the same time. 
A thousand more parking meters were 
introduced to Stockholm ; other parking 
plac es were removed. The one-way street 
system was extended, traffic junctions re- 
iiHxlelled and more underground stations 
opened The only problem was some 
massive traffic jams on Monday, caused by 
bad synchronisation of traffic lights and 
the fact that drivers were not prepared to 
take then usual short cuts. 

The Swedes had good reason to make 
the change. More and more of them are 
going abroad. And in ten years’ time 
there will he at least one bridge across to 
Denmark and the traffic flow (which is 
even now too heavy to count) will double. 
What the Swedes are now asking is not if 
but when the British will follow suit. 

But a Briton in Sweden thinks mainly 
of the negative lessons. The cost would 
be so much heavier in Britain ; ten years 
ago it was estimated at £250 million and 
recently at £350 million. The estimate 
of government expenditure of £600 
million given by the director-general of 
the Automobile Association seems a more 
likely figure. Sweden has only 70,000 
miles of paved road ; we have 200,000. 
Sweden has only 350,000 road signs ; we 
have 1,610,000. The Swedes already had 
cars with steering wheels on the left ; we 
do not. We are not likely to have a direct 
road link with Europe in the near future 
Above all, unlike the Ethiopians who 
switched from left to right in 1964 and 
the Icelanders who switch next year, we 
do not feel the need to change. We, or 
some of us anyhow, prefer to stay with 
the Indians, the South Africans, the 
Australians and the Gibraltarians rather* 
than spend that much money to prove 
we are proper, modern Europeans. On 
second thoughts, just who knows that it 
really will cost and on what date did 
they work out those alraming estimates ? 


Australia 


Too’manynatdy 
neighbours'' 


•%* 
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FR&M OUR CANBERRA 
The Australian government i*stitf RfyuStt 
within itself over what to do»ttujt sfSSw 
British withdrawal from Mafatymi 
Singapore. The fact that the withdrawal 
will be gradual knd should therefore pro-, 
vide tune tor reappraisal it pot the point* 
It is rather that the cfebiritt and particu¬ 
larly the prime minister did not want 
planning to go torwird until the British 
government actually said it was going 1 to 
withdraw. Mi Holt evidently believed thXt 
if he allowed his officials to conduct con¬ 
tingency planning about a British with* 
drawal, this might induce the British to 
get out sooner than otherwise. But last 
month the minister for external affair** 
Mr Hasluck, announced that his officers, 
and those of the defence department* hid 1 
been told to reassess the Australian posi* 
tion in the light of the British decision* 

The Australian government wanted the 
British to stay partly because it thought 
they knew better how to handle Malaysia 
and Singapore than the Americans would, 
and partly because a continued British 
presence delayed the need for a decision 
about the allotment of Australian resources 
between Vietnam and the Malaysian area. 

When President Johnson’s envoys, Mr 
Clark Clifford and General Maxwell 
Taylor, visited Canberra, they found 
Australia, like the other Vietnam allies, 
happy to continue the war there but un¬ 
willing to increase its contribution to any 
substantial extent. Australia's 6,000 troops, 
along with naval and air support, are only 
a small element m the general assault on 
the Vietcong and the North Vietnamese. 
But they still cost Australia money. 

There is to be a senate election later 
this year, and the government recently lost 
a by-election it should have won. Its hopes 
for a senate election victory lie in using 
the line that worked so well at the last 
general election that full support for the 
Americans in Vietnam is needed to keep 
Asia from going red and to keep the 
United States involved in the defence of 
non-communist Asia. On a number of 
grounds, then, the government’s interest 
lies in keeping its force level in 
Vietnam. 

Such a position makes any diversion of 
resources to Malaysia and Singapore dif¬ 
ficult. If Australia is to help garrison those 
areas, or significantly stiffen Malaysian 
forces, or use some of the facilities Britain 
is leaving behind, this cannot be done at 
the expense of Vietnam. New resource^ 
represented by taxation and all that goes 
with it, will have to be found. Australia 
has plenty of fat from which they could 
come. But it likes its fat and does not 
wish to slim. And aid to the Malaysian 
area raises the question of aid to 
Australia's nearest neighbour, Indonesia* 
Indonesia will not need military assistance 
but it will be a customer for the same1urnl| a 
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plants 

,Send your next enquiry to 
Simon-Carves Chemical Engineering Ltd 
-most people do 


t non-Carves 

emical Engineering Ltd 
offer plant to produce 
ammonia, nitric acid, 
urea, phosphoric acid, 
ammonium nitrate and a 
wide variety of NPK 
fertilizers 


Fertilizer 
projects under 
construction or 
recently completed 
include: 

AMMONIA 

420 tons/day plant using either naptha or 
natural gaa as feedstock; three 500 tons/ 
day streams using natural gas feedstock; 
700 tons/day plant using naptha feedstock; 
175 tons/day plant using synthesis gas 
derived from coal gasification 


NITROGENOUS FERTILIZERS 
Monammonium phosphate plant using 
ThoSAI’ process of Scottish Agricultural 
Industries Ltd., prilled ammonium nitrate 
plants of 855 tons/day capacity; lime 
ammonium nitrate plants of 470 and 340 
tons/day capacity; 550 tons/day prea plant; 
nitric acid plants of 675 and 276 tons/day 
capacity (as 100% HNOa), two large NPK 
compound fertilizer plants using ICI process 
PHOSPHORIC ACID 
Three plants with total capacity of 470 
tons/day 



MEMBER COMPANY 
SIMON ENGINEERING LTD 


Simon-Carves Chemical Engineering Ltd 

STOCKPORT (Telephone Gatley 3600 : Telex 668878 ) aitd at 

SIMON HOUSE, DOVER STREET, LONDON Wl. (Telephone: Hyde Park 8191 ) 

ENGLAND and at Calcutta, Johannesburg, Madrid, Sydney, Tokyo, Toronto. SI 10 
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of expensive economic help that Malaysia 
and Singapore will need. 

The government thus has budgetary 
and political problems to complicate its 
assessment of defence and diplomatic re¬ 
quirements. Aid to Malaysia and Singa¬ 
pore docs not arouse political passions as 
aid to Vietnam does. The Australian 
Labour party also favours regional 
arrangements, perhaps in* the form of a 
treaty of guarantee with Malaysia and 
Singapore, and it thinks of Mr Lee Kuan 
Yew as the model of a good Asian. Yet 
while sending , troops to Vietnam has 
obvious limits, it also has obvious advan¬ 
tages. It is a policy approved by the 
electorate and it is presumed to ensure 
American support. Aid to Malaysia and 
Singapore, on the other hand, is open- 
ended and lacks the glamour and drama 
of Vietnam. Still, while it is by no means 
clear what Malaysia and Singapore want 
and what they ought to have, there is 
general agreement in Canberra that some¬ 
one ought to give it to them. 

British Honduras 


Independence, si 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

Guatemala’s claim 
to sovereignty over 
British Honduras is 
the last barrier to 
independence for 
Britain’s last colony 
on the American 
mainland. For al¬ 
most two years the claim has been under 
mediation by the United States in the 
form of a New York lawyer, Mr Bethuel 
Webster. Now the colony’s politicians have 
all taken to their soapboxes in anticipa¬ 
tion of the filing of Mr Webster’s report 
in the next month or two. 

Guatemala bases its case on an 1859 
treaty by which it concede dthe territory 
to Britain provided that a road be built to 
give its land-locked Peten province access 
to the sea. The road was never built ; 
l>oth sides blame the other for the delays 
and disagreements that led to a 100 year 
stalemate. In 1963 Guatemala reduced its 
relations with Britain to consular level 
after Britain had promised its colony inde¬ 
pendence. The Guatemalan government 
insisted that because Britain had defaulted 
oh the toad, the concession treaty was in¬ 
valid and British Honduras reverted to 
Guatemala as part of its original legacy 
(tom Spain. This is where the claim still 
stands today. 

No one among the 115,000 settlers in 
British Honduras has expressed any sup- 
the Guatemalan claim. Everyone 

K mr of independence which Britain 
nised to grant on demand. But 
n*s of the two political parties are 
furiously anyway. The prime 
Mr Geoqje Price, of the People’s 
»tty has insisted repeatedly that 
dependence and sovereignty are 
npt negotiable.” The opposition leader, 



Mr Philip .Goldson of the National 
Independence party, agrees that the right 
to unfettered independence must be 
sacrosanct. But he charges that Price is a 
secret Guatemalan agent who plans to 
“ sell out ” his country the first chance he 
gets. 

Although Mr Price and Mr Goldson 
were once close allies, today they are split 
on virtually everything except independ¬ 
ence. Mr Price wants to rename the 
country Belize. He has created a blue and 
white national flag and commissioned a 
national anthem to be titled “ Land of 
God.” Mr Goldson, who controls only two 
of the 18 seats in the legislature, opposes 
the name, the flag and the anthem because 
he says they were chosen unilaterally by 
Mr Price without the consent of the 
people. His party marches through the 
streets of the capital singing “ We Don’t 
Want No Guatemala ” to the tune of 
“ The Battle Hymn of the Republic ” 
accompanied by small boys drumming 
empty tin cans. 

The latest political outburst in the 
colony was provoked by a London news¬ 
paper report that Britain had bowed to 
strong American pressure and had con¬ 
cluded a secret deal with Guatemala. The 
terms of this “ deal ” were said to be that 
Britain would deny the colony entry into 
the Commonwealth after independence 
and would share control of its foreign 
policy and defence with Guatemala. This 
report appeared soon after a visit to 
London by the Guatemalan foreign 
minister. Although it was promptly 
denied by Britain, Guatemala and the 
United States, it caused such consternation 
in British Honduras that the foreign 
office and the commonwealth office 
rushed out representatives to calm things 
down. 

The report of the “ secret deal ” may 
have been a red herring. But it is no 
secret that active negotiations are going 
on among all three parties to the territorial 
dispute. The present Guatemalan govern¬ 
ment seems to be somewhat more realistic 
than its predecessors. It is probably assert¬ 
ing its case for sovereignty more as a poli¬ 
tical bargaining counter than as a serious 
claim. The British also appear prepared 
to compromise in order to leave an inde¬ 
pendent Belize in a peaceful relationship 
with its neigh hour. 

None of Mr Webster’s proposals have 
been leaked but it is expected that the 
solution to the dispute must involve at the 
least a guarantee of the long-delayed 
Guatemalan access to the sea through 
Belize, possibly by rail. Belize City might 
be opened to Guatemala as a free port ; it 
has also been suggested that Guatemala 
and Belize might form a customs union 
and share diplomatic representatives. 

Since Mr Webster is a mediator and 
not an arbitrator, any party can reject 
his recommendations. Britain and Mr 
George Price have both promised the 
British Hondurans that they will be con¬ 
sulted on the Webster findings. But the 
primary concern of the local people— in¬ 
dependence—does not appear to be in 
doubt. " 


East Berlin 

Impressions of a 
communist heaven 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 

“ But you can’t lie on the grass ” the girl 
said, “ it’s verboten —always has been, all 
over Germany. Quick, get up! There 
are people coming.” Through the perfec¬ 
tion of a Sunday afternoon in the park 
at Sans Souci an elderly couple advanced 
harmlessly upon us. The girl trembled 
with embarrassment. “Get up." I didn’t 
point out that the grass now belonged 
to the people. 

Around the ornamental pond below 
Frederick the Great’s summer palace 
Russian soldiers stood, satf gazed, posed 
for photographs with girls, looked young 
and lost like soldiers everywhere, or 
lurched off in Indian file to some other 
beauty spot in the park, their lovely calf- 
length boots giving them a peculiar 
broken-kneed stride. The girl eyed them 
and the other tourists with distaste. “ All 
foreigners,” she said “ east-foreigners. 
Oh, no, those are westerners ” : a group 
of four girls, ordinary-looking, but with, 
an impression of sheerer stockings, finer 
fabrics that had not escaped the starved 
female eye. 

At the Muggelsee, a half-hour's S-Bahn 
ride from the centre of Berlin, the family 
phalanxes advance through the woods in 
a relentless search for ice-cream. Twenty 
minutes stiff climb to the Muggelturim, a 
quick sustaining cornet in the hand, up 
the tower to admire the view, down again 
to the terrace for a more leisurely fruit 
cup before girding up for the journey 
home. Children are subdued by a stern 
discipline aimed mainly, apparently, at 
keeping their clothes clean. 

No matter what you tip your hotel 
doorman in east Berlin, he always slams 
the taxi door behind you. The explana¬ 
tion is simple : it won’t shut any other 
way. The fat Russian Volgas are com¬ 
fortable enough otherwise, and almost all 
taxis have one good feature in common : 
an illuminated dashboard clock which 
invariably tells the right time. The taxi T 
drivers have as much character as their 
fellows in all great cities—they are just 
a little more cautious about saying to hell 
with the government. But they mean it. 

The confusing thing about east Berlin 
is that it doesn’t look an unhappy town ; 
just a bit dead. The people one meets 
have genuine charm and friendliness. 
Even the police official who eventually 
renews your visa surprisingly nice. 
The visitor relaxes, begins to enjoy himself 
and feel happy—until he comes up cold 
against a life that has been mutilated by 
the system : someone who cannot accept 
it, but knows there is no escape and is 
brave enough to hide his feeling of despair 1 
and resignation almost perfectly, like a 
friend who has been told he is sufferings 
from an incurable disease. For thk 
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system, such people are of no conse¬ 
quence. “ It’s only a few intellectuals 
like yourself who complain about what 
you call lack of freedom,” an official tells 
me ingratiatingly. 

East Berlin is rather special among 
communist cities. It has the highest liv¬ 
ing standard, and special care is taken 
to avoid the shortages and other small 
Unpleasantnesses that go with communist 
life. The telephone system is quite good 
really, and has the advantage of making 
one feel more resigned about Britain’s. 
Maybe the British system throws up more 
broken coin boxes and nearly as many 
wrong numbers, but at least the line 
doesn’t crackle and echo like a cavern. 

I met only two people I disliked in 
a week in Berlin. One was a secret 
policeman. The other was the west 
Berlin taxi driver who drove me from 


Rumanian band that plays in the Bukarest middle of the countryside. When we got 
seems to treat the rationing pretty lightly, to the Ostbahnhof, loudspeakers told us 
Other things were more like home : to de-train and change to buses: the train 
the incapacity^of cheaper eating places wasn’t going any fajd^e*; 
to serve o tit with anything at all because thing was waitingm & 
it is just past some mysterious cut-off hour at Neu-Helgoland oh the; f$r 

(like a Lyons Comer House, being unable the last steamer, scheduled to jeavflCftt 
to make ; toast becausing it is after twenty-five past sever), ! h^Vihg 

10.15 Maybe these discomforts are dinner in case the steamer 
common to all Nordic peoples. In Italy middle, and then being told at 8 
or France they would cause a revolution, that the steamer wasn't coming at all ghd 
Coming home from Sans Souci on finding that dinner was over and vye hftd 
Sunday evening, the train suddenly to walk two miles back to a tram. ^att 
stopped and waited for an hour in the Germany is humanly inefficient after all; 


Peru 

Crown of thorns for Belaunde 


Checkpoint Charlie to Ternpelhof airport 
on the last morning. He was fat, loud 
and complaining. His chief complaints 
were over the cost of housing and educa¬ 
tion, which he understood were better in 
the east, where education is free and rents 
are heavily subsidised (no matter about 
the quality of accommodation). 

The rebuilding of Unter den Linden is 
now almost finished, and the modern 
architecture is rather good though it fails, 
like most modern architecture, to recreate 
the monumental qualities of the prewar 
street. It is a vast improvement on Karl- 
Marx-Allee. But one wonders at the 
psychology of a government that has left 
Berlin’s main cathedral and other well¬ 
loved churches to stand *as gutted ruins 
for 20 years. The Russians, who razed 
the historic Berlin Castle to the ground, 
showed more concern for their reputation 
in the eyes of future socialist generations. 
Young people can now dawdle across the 
vast spaces of Karl-Marx-Platz, where 
the Schloss once stood, and read in official 
guidebooks of the great respect their 
Russian comrades showed for art and 
culture at the end of the war, without 
realising that a large hunk of their history 
is buried without trace beneath the 
paving. 

At night the streets look dead and 
deserted, but maybe that is partly because 
:he working day begins at 7 a.m. even 
:or office workers (so that the women, 
ivho make up half the working force, can 
it least have supper with their children). 
Another explanation is that west Berlin 
:elevision programmes start up at 8 
)’clock in the evening, and although 
vatching them is illegal the government 
nade only a brief, half-hearted attempt to 
nake reception ‘technically impossible. 
There are always good crowds inside the 
restaurants and caf6s, and they look 
happy. The food in the more expensive 
places is very good. The fun of night¬ 
spots is somewhat diminished by the fact 
that the bands are forbidden by law to 
include more than 40 per cent of western 
hit tunes (Westschlager) in their reper¬ 
toires* The Ostschlager are pretty grim, 
usually with a lot of drum-beat and little 
rhythm or melody. But the bright 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

After a long month of crisis President 
Belaunde finds himself with a pile of 
political wreckage and a national cur¬ 
rency on the rocks. On Wednesday the 
Peruvian cabinet decided to resign rather 
than to try to cope with a situation in 
which the sol was drifting steadily lower 
and the deadlock between the govern¬ 
ment and the opposition majority in 
parliament remained as awkward as ever. 

For a moment last weekend it looked 
as though the weakness of the sol had 
served to resolve the crisis in the senate— 
which had not been able to find a 
quorum for 38 days. It even seemed that 
for once the members of the cabinet were 
going to pull in the same direction. On 
September 1st the Central Reserve Bank 
had announced that because of severe 
pressure it was temporarily removing 
support from the sol, which had been 
stable at 26.82 to the dollar since 1959. 
The senators realised that what prestige 
they had left would disappear altogether 
if they did not return to work in the face 
of this major national threat. So they 
called off their long boycott and met in 
parliament on Monday. 

Politics have been a constant nightmare 
for President Belaunde ever since he came 
to power in 1963. When he took over he 
found himself confronted with a senate 
and a chamber of deputies in which the 
right-wing followers of the former dicta¬ 
tor, General Odria, teamed up with the 
once-radical Apra party of Victor Raul 
Haya de la Torre. Together -they 
engineered a thumping majority over the 
alliance of the president’s Accion Popular 
and the Christian Democrats. Since then 
it has been stalemate, with the govern¬ 
ment’s legislative programme the casualty. 

At the end of July there was a revolt 
among a number of disgruntled Odriista 
senators who felt they were being passed 
over in the race for the presidency and 
vice-presidency of the senate. Some 
defected to the government. The govern¬ 
ment group for the first time controlled 
the senate but its moment of glory was 
snatched away by a technicality. It was 
after this that the government decided 
to sulk and to boycott parliament. This 


left the opposition with a victory but 
without a quorum. 

Now the senate is back in session but 
there is no cabinet. In fact, the cabinet 
had been groggy for months. It was 
always at the mercy of the parliamentary 
opposition which had the virtual right to 
dismiss ministers. They exercised this 
right so often that it almost became a 
national sport. Late last year the 
enemies of the finance minister, Sr 
Sandro Mariategui, did their best to pin 
charges of corruption on him. This 
week, in the middle of the sol crisis, the 
two Christian Democratic ministers were 
openly blasting the president’s handling 
of the nationalisation of the oilfields at 
La Brea and Parinas. 

Presideni Belaunde now has a free 
hand to choose another team to deal with 
the sol crisis. He has sworn to resist 
devaluation. But what happens next to 
the sol is at the moment as open a question 
as any. 
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Shipping to and 
within America? 

Call TWA.-No one else 
can take your product 
all the way! 

Hand us your consignment in Europe 
- and the next day, it can be in your 
customer’s hands in the U.S.A. On the 
East Coast, West Coast, or in between. 
Look to TWA for prompt pick-up and 
delivery m any city we serve, for on- 
time departures, for on-time arrivals. 
We’re renowned for the care and speed 
with which we handle shipments. And 
we can tell you where yours is at any 
moment, too—our telex system is world¬ 
wide ' Phone your Freight Forwarder or 
call TWA, Trans World Airlines ! 
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Aid without arms 


Washington , DC 

Each year the struggle for foreign aid about whom lie was getting at—“ the 
goes a little worse for the Administration perfidious British, for instance, who have 
though, to be sure, by dogged persistence been sending their ships into North 
and exploitation of any stroke of luck Vietnam with hundreds of tons of supplies 
that comes to hand, a recognisable foreign of-all kinds” — and he did not care 
aid policy has in fact been kept in exis- whether a ship was in British service or 
tence. This year’s congressional struggle British ownership if it flew the British 
is far from over. Both the Senate and the flag. His amendment would bar the 
House of Representatives have passed United States from completing some $2.5 
versions of the Foreign Assistance Act and billion worth of arms sales already con- 
these two versions; authorising different tracted for and, most notably, from supply- 
amounts of money and imposing different ing the F-i 11 aircraft to Britain. It would 
restrictions on what the Administration also block the purchases of various defence 


What really matters, however, is the 
future scale and spirit of foreign aid : on 
this the actions of the House and Senate 
are not conclusive but they are not 
encouraging. Not all foreign aid is con¬ 
tained in the Foreign Assistance Act: for 
instance, the big food programme goes its 
own course as part of the agricultpre 
appropriation, while the needed replenish¬ 
ment for the International Development 
Agency will have to follow later in 
another separate Bill when Mr George 
Woods has completed his negotiations in, 
Europe. The main programmes involved 
in the troubles of the Foreign Assistance 
Act, apart from military aid, are develop¬ 
ment loans, technical assistance, support¬ 
ing assistance to friendly governments in 
difficulties (the most directly anti¬ 
communist part of the whole policy) and 
the Alliance for Progress for Latin 
America. 


may do, have next to be reconciled in a 
conference of the two houses. When that 
is done, the fight will have to be fought 
again over the appropriations Bill which 
permits money to be actually disbursed ; 
this may take until Christmas. But the 
House and Senate versions that now exist 
set the limits of what the Administration 
may hope to get and they represent the 
most severe defeat the programme has 
suffered during Mr Johnson’s Presidency. 
He was putting it mildly when he 
admitted in his press conference on 
September 1st, “ we were disappointed 
in many respects at the action taken.” 

l ime was when military aid used to be 
wrapped up in one Bill with other kinds 
of foreign assistance in the hope that 
peaceful technical services, development 
grants and loans would be helped over the 
stile by associating them with a form of 
help which Congress would not question. 
Those days are gone. This year the 
Administration’s biggest military assistance 
commitments (those to South Vietnam, 
Laos and Thailand) have been buried in 
the haystack of the defence budget. The 
House of Representatives, once the friend 
of almost any kind of military aid, spent 
most of one night in hanging restrictions 
on to President Johnson’s discretion to 
engage in arms transactions with foreign 
countries. One of these new restrictions 
would prohibit him from acquiring any 
defence articles or defence services from, 
or providing them to, any country that 
sells or carries any goods to North Viet¬ 
nam, or allows ships under its registry to 
do so, 11 so long as North Vietnam is 
governed by a communist regime.” 

Representative Gross, of Iowa, who 
proposed, this' amendment, made no bones 


items from Britain, which were part of the 
same bargain. Naturally the Administra¬ 
tion will do its l>est to get this restriction 
removed and, with support from the 
Senate, it will very likely succeed. 

This is an extreme case. But the Senate 
has also been busy putting restrictions on 
the Administration’s freedom to supply 
arms to foreign countries. Various com¬ 
mittee hearings in July brought to light 
a fact which need never really have been 
concealed, that the Export-Import Bank, 
a federal agency, was being used by the 
Department of Defence as an instrument 
for financing sales of arms (approved, 
naturally by the department) to foreign 
countries. This was at a time when the 
bank required a new Bill passed to extend 
its life. After some vicissitudes the Admin¬ 
istration achieved the extension of the 
bank’s life without any really cast-iron 
restriction. 

But the enemies of arms deals fared 
better when the Senate came to debate 
the Foreign Assistance Act and won 
amendments which, if they are attained, 
will almost cripple the present military 
aid policy. These remove the Administra¬ 
tion's authority to use the Export-Import 
Bank to finance sales of arms, severely 
restrict its power to make sales at all and 
cut the amount authorised for plain 
military assistance from $680 million (the 
Admimstratibn’s request) to $475 million. 
The House has voted to authorise rather 
more money and has taken a less dim View 
of the Export-Import Bank. Both houses 
have taken up a generally hostile attitude 
to supplying anything like modern arms 
to the under-developed countries, includ¬ 
ing the Arab, African and Latin 
American nations. 


All told, the economic aid programme 
requested by President Johnson would 
have cost $2.78 billion ; the Senate’s 
version of the Bill authorises $2.15 billion 
and the House’s version $2.23 billion. 
Presumably the Administration will 
succeed in getting something in between 
these two figures and will then have to 
wait and see what further cuts come 
when the money is appropriated later. 
The President cannot change the totals 
much, but he can try to get Congress to 
relax some of the restrictions that were 
pushed through, in each chamber, by a 
disparate coalition against a faltering or 
discouraged leadership. But authorisations 
to cover two years instead of one, for 
which the Administration has pleaded 
persistently, look like a lost cause. Both 
chambers have agreed to grant no 
authorisations for more than one year and 
to cancel those already in existence. 

The technical assistance programme 
has got off lightly with a cut from 
$243 million to $210 million (both houses 
chose the same figure). More severely, 
they agreed to cut the Administration’s 
request for the Alliance for Progress from 
$750 million to $578 million. The develop¬ 
ment loan programme, on general 
grounds the most useful part of foe whole 
policy, got the meat-axe; the Senate 
reduced the amount from $750 million to 
$500 million and the House to $450 tail- 
lion, so that the final authorisation will 
necessarily be between those two totals. 
The rate of interest on these “ soft loans ” 
in the grace period is increased from 1 
per cent to 2 per cent. To make things 
harder, the Senate voted to limit to fifteen 
foe number of countries permitted , to 
receive development loans at all. The 
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President dodged a restriction of this kind 
last year by using an escape clause to 
certify some fourteen small countries as 
special cases, but he will be fortunate to 
get such a clause this year. This restriction 
hits Africa—there are 37 African countries 
where the United States is involved in 
some kind of aid programme—and it is, of 
course, precisely this kind of universal 
assistance that Mr Johnson's critics in 
Congress are trying to end. In fact the 
Administration’s development loans pro¬ 
gramme allowed only $90 million for all 
Africa ; even this amount will be hard 
to obtain. 

Under the President’s plan India would 
have received the lion’s share, perhaps 
$350 million, of the development loans, 
Pakistan 9ome $150 million, Turkey 
something over $100 million and Korea, 
an ally in Vietnam and well placed to 
apply counter-pressure, perhaps $60 or 
$75 million. This arithmetic makes it plain 
that the American delegates will go to the 
next meeting of the India aid consortium 
(to be held perhaps in October) poorly 
placed to win substantial support for 
India’s next development year. Britain 
and Germany, with their budgetary 
squeezes, will not be well placed either. 
Last year the same consortium pledged 
for India more than a billion dollars, of 
which the American share was $482 
million—equal to nearly the whole of 
what President Johnson can now hope to 
get for development loans for the world. 


Reuther's target 


Last Friday Mr Walter Reuther cele¬ 
brated his sixtieth birthday by choosing 
the Ford Motor Company from among 
the “ Big Three ” motor manufacturers 
to be closed down when his United Auto¬ 
mobile Workers’ contracts expired * at 
midnight on Wednesday. The choice of 
Ford to set a pattern for the industry 
seemed to confirm what had already been 
suggested by Mr Reuther’s unreadiness to 
sit down to serious bargaining in the 
previous weeks: increases in wages and 
benefits are evidently not by themselves 
enough to satisfy him this year—although 


they might be enough for at least the 
younger members of his union. 

The companies had already offered the 
largest package ever, which could have 
increased the average automobile worker’s 
hourly earnings and benefits—now $4.68 
—by about 60 cents over three years. 
The companies are said to be prepared to 
offer even more. But they made no men¬ 
tion of the monthly salaries and guaran¬ 
teed annual income on which Mr Reuther 
has set his heart—and his reputation. 
Ford is an imaginative company that is 
prepared to consider innovations ; it was 
in bargaining with Ford in 1955 that 
the automobile workers won the famous 
supplementary unemployment benefits. 

The skilled workers, who can now veto 
any settlement, are said to be less rebel¬ 
lious at Ford than elsewhere and there¬ 
fore more likely to ratify a contract when 
one is finally agreed—provided that it 
gives them some special advantage over 
the ordinary production worker. A 
differential of this kind is another of 
the things which Mr Reuther must have 
this year since other unions are trying 
to attract his skilled members away. 
Implementation of a contract with Ford 
should also be comparatively easy because 
there are not many local grievances, to 
be settled on a plant-by-plant basis, in 
its factories. Such arguments can bring 
long delays in the resumption of work, 
as they did at the General Motors Cor¬ 
poration in 1964. 

That company employs 375,000 union 
members while Ford has only 160,000, 
so that a strike against the latter can 
be maintained for four months or so, with 
the men being paid $20-$3o a week out 
of union funds, before the reserve of $67 
million will be exhausted. Finally, while 
neither the Chrysler Corporation or GM 
have been doing well lately, Ford has 
been doing even less well and will there¬ 
fore be particularly reluctant to lose 
orders for its new models, soon coming 
into the showrooms, when its competitors 
are still producing at full blast. How long 
they will continue to do so is doubtful ; 
they are refusing to extend the previous 
contracts and as a result their employees 
may walk out, thus frustrating the union’s 
traditional policy of playing the com¬ 
panies off against each other. 



Splintered left 



After last weekend’s convention of the 
National Conference for New Politics, 
President Johnson does not have much to 
fear from an organised revolt on the left 
in next year's election. Peace groups and 
Negro rights groups, over two hundred 
of them, representing nearly 30,000 active, 
members, hoped that enough votes might 
be drawn away to defeat President John¬ 
son, though there is no assurance that 
the Republican presidential candidate will 
be more to their liking. But this third 
party never managed to be born, in spite 
of the spreading dissatisfaction with the 
war and with Mr Johnson. The inability 
of radicals to agree among themselves 
was seldom more evident. 

One absolute essential—a candidate of 
stature—was missing ; before the conven¬ 
tion opened the obvious choice, the 
Reverend Martin Luther King, the 
moderate Negro leader, declared that he 
would not head any third party. One 
reason became apparent when militants 
of the black power movement, chiefly 
from Chicago and numbering about a 
third of the Negro delegates, boycotted 
his opening address. They withdrew into 
a “black caucus’’ (forbidden ground to 
any white) to debate whether to boycott 
the whole affair. 

The militants stayed, but they exacted * 
a heavy price from the whites : accept¬ 
ance of a set of resolutions which, among 
other things, accuses the United States 
of a policy of genocide towards Negroes 
(just as the Senate had overwhelmingly 
confirmed the appointment of Mr Thur- 
good Marshall to be the fii-st Negro 
Justice of the Supreme Court) and con¬ 
demns the “imperialistic Zionist war” 
in the Middle East. This ruthless victory 
for black power was followed by another : 
the decision that the 2oo*man “black 
caucus ” should have voting rights equal 
to those of the 1,600 or so white delegates. 
This done, the convention decided by a 
tiny majority not to create a third party" 
all over die country but to concentrate 
on local oiganising, though independent 
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$ 75 , 000,000 

Diebold Computer Leasing, /no. 

Associated with John DIohoM Inoorporotod 


Revolving secured Credit for lease financing supplied by 


A Subsidiary of 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 

Bankers Leasing Corporation assisted in the negotiations 
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$10,000,000 

Diebold Computer Leasing, I no. 

Associated with John Diebold Ineorperated 


Units aggregating $6,000flOO principal amount of Convertible Subordinated Notes 
due 1977 and 810,000 shares of Common Stock have been placed directly 
with a group of investors by the undersigned. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. White, Weld & Co. 


New York, N. Y, September 5,1967 
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Belt up. 


Belt up with TERYLENE for safety—GPO’s orders. The linesman 
who helps to keep our telephone, and yours, ringing, relies on 
this strong safety belt in TERYLENE to make his life more 
secure. TERYLENE, developed and produced by ICI, is 
also found in the protective tents used in pavement-level repairs. 

If you’re m industry and you use fibres, we may be able to save you 
money and keep you up to date. Write to 

ICI Fibres Limited, Industrial Uses Department, Hookstone Road, 
Harrogate, Yorkshire, for information and literature. 
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presidential candidates may stand in a 
few states. Money will be short, however, 
with the alienation of Jewish contributors, 
angered by the increasingly open anti¬ 
semitism of some Negroes. 

The black militants made it plain, Mr 
McKissick with dignity, Mr Rap Brown 
with his usual scream at the “ honkies ” 
(whites), that the Negro must fight his 
own battle. It is sad to see one more 
inter-racial bridge collapse, particularly 
one between the idealistic white left and 
the militants who are becoming steadily 
more influential in the ghettoes. 


Prices flare up 


A crackle of price increases across the 
industrial landscape—for steel, rubber, 
chemicals, lorries—has at last brought 
the firemen of the Administration into 
action. Last week Dr Gardner Ackley, 
the chairman of the President's Council 
of Economic Advisers, spoke out 
vigorously against the rise in the price 
of steel bars which had been announced 
by the Republic Steel Corporation. The 


bars were the straw which broke; tihe 
camel's back. 'They followed a series of 
boosts for a variety of prodpcts; putting 
them all together, the prices of about 
half of all steel products had risen. * 
The government^ top economist 
recognised that steel has been going 
through a bad patch, with production 
and profits down. But he argued that 
prospects were now brightening and tfigt 
to raise prices further would simply 
encourage the imports of foreign steel 
about which the industry complains so 
bitterly, It was all to np avail. The reply 


A sapling grows in Brooklyn 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN NEW YORK 


In Bedford-StuyveBant the only white 
faces are those of the pacing pairs of 
policemen and an occasional elderly 
woman. This is the heart of the great 
Brooklyn ghetto, second in size only to 
Chicago’s Southside. With a population of 
nearly 400,000, Bedford-Stuyvesant has 
twice as many inhabitants as the “glamour 
ghetto " up in Harlem, which gets most 
of the publicity. It is here in Brooklyn 
that Senator Robert Kennedy and Senator 
Javits hope to prove that a slum can be 
saved. 

Before the war Bedford-Stuyvesant was 
an exclusive residential community. Its 
wide tree-lined streets and many solid 
brownstone and whitestone terraces still 
speak of the comfortable middle-class 
which lived here, some of them Negroes 
who had escaped from Harlem. The 
change came with^ amazing speed. In 
1940 there were 75^00 Negroes; by i960 
there were over 301),000 Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans and the number has con¬ 
tinued to grow. 

Streets which were once handsome 
testify to the newcomers’ poverty : burnt- 
out shops whose owners flitted with their 
insurance money (if they were lucky 
enough to be insured); vacant lots littered 
with tins and bottles which are often the 
children’s only playgrounds; far too many 
bars and shop-front gospel churches, the 
escape routes of the poor ; far too many 
adult men hanging around all day. 

Hardly any new housing has gone up 
since 1939; many of the sagging wooden 
buildings would look mo-re at home in 
remote mining valleys than a few miles 
from Times Square. Over 31 quarter of the 
families have less than $3,000 a year. 
According to Mr Ronald Shiftman, of the 
nearby Pratt Institute’s Centre for Com¬ 
munity Improvement, who drew up the 
first plan for total renewal of the area last 
year, over a quarter of thos<e who should 
be working are without decent jobs. 

Yet Bedford-Stuyvesant bias assets to 
build on. There is a large stable clement 
and 15 per cent of the families own their 
homes, compared with a per cent in 
Harlem. There is a sense of community; 
the place is distractingly a-bubble with 
civic organisations. There arc some solid 
church groups. People who live there do 
not have the hatred for their surroundings 
which is almost universal in Harlem. In¬ 
stead, though many middle-class Negroes 
have left, some of the ablest feel an obli¬ 
gation to help the community v/hich gave 


them their start. 

It was Bedford-Stuyvesant which ap¬ 
pealed in 1965 to the two New York 
Senators and got from them a commitment 
to a co-ordinated social, economic and 
physical revival. Late last year two organ¬ 
isations were created: the non-profit- 
making Development and Services Cor¬ 
poration, with men who arc the cream of 
New York's business community; the other 
to represent the people of Bedford- 
Stuyvesant. 

The businessmen have gone quietly 
about their job but the community organ¬ 
isation, placed in the hands of Judge 
Jones, a Negro Democratic leader, blew 
up. He quickly formed the present broadly 
based Restoration Corporation but the 
hurt feelings of the old-line, middle-class 
community organisations have been slow 
to heal and much time has been lost while 
the Kennedy staff learned that dedication 
is no substitute for experience and tact. 

The delay is ironic, for the scheme was 
meant to show that businessmen and a 
community, working together, could cut 
through government red tape and make 
an immediate impression which would re¬ 
place despair with hope. For funds, there 
is $7 million of so-called “ impact ” money 
provided by Congress; some of this is to 
be spent on highly visible exterior re¬ 
habilitation as a symbol of regeneration 
and to provide jobs — if the trade unions 
agree. The federal housing authorities are 
helping with low-cost loans. Several chari¬ 
table foundations arc also assisting. A grant 
of $1 million from the Astor Foundation is 
to be used to beautify a small area, shut¬ 
ting streets to make play-grounds and 
parks to a plan of Mr I. M. Pci, the 
noted architect. This project, icing on a 
non-existent cake to some residents, 
seems to be moving the most , briskly. 
Educators are working on the schools and 
a proposal for a university. 

The real test, however, is whether the 
Development Corporation can persuade 
solid business enterprises to enter (or return 
to) Bedford-Stuyvesant. The aim is to 
bring in about twenty-five during the next 
two years. These should provide over a 
thousand jobs for local people. One firm, 
which left the area as unsafe, is coming 
back; there are negotiations with a chain' 
of supermarkets to establish a branch in 
Bedford-Stuyvesant. Obtaining branches of 
big chains is the quickest way to show 
results, but the latest part of the money, 
as well as technical advice, will go to 



assist new businesses, which it is hoped 
in time will be owned and managed, as 
well as staffed, locally. This month an 
enlarged training programme is to start, 
to prepare people for the opportunities 
which should be opening up. 

So far all is on paper; there is nothing 
to see but the purposeful staff (all Negroes, 
all residents of the area) at the Restora¬ 
tion Corporation’s offices in the Granada 
Hotel. The scale of the enterprise may 
seem small, but there is a chance that the 
city may obtain a modest federal grant 
for Central Brooklyn under the model 
cities demonstration project; three-quarters 
of Bedford-Stuyvesant would be included. 
But grants are also being asked for the 
South Bronx and Harlem ghettoes; not all 
may be lucky. Bedford-Stuyvesant is still 
waiting to see whether it is really a new 
day dawning—or just a new plan. 

New Ybrkfc model cities? a 
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of the biggest producer, the United States 
Steel Corporation, was to follow 
Republic's lead and now all the major 
firms have fallen into line. Mr Ackley 
did not spare the trade unions either, for 
demanding wage increases which out¬ 
strip productivity—though this was ‘not 
the case in steel. But he noted that in 
some industries, notably rubber, an 
inflationary wage increase has been 
followed by a rise in prices' considerably 
larger than the -labour settlement could 
justify. No doubt the coming struggle in 
motor cars was in his mind. Already the 
Chrysler Corporation hAs announced 
that its new can will cost more. 

Steel, as Mr Ackley said, is the single 
most, important raw. material and, if its 
price,.goes up, it is hard to keep industrial 
prices steady. There has teen some 
alarm as the Index of these prices rose 
slightly in August, for the first time 
since February. But it is still only one 
per cent above its level a year ago ; in 
1966, when, business was booming, it rose 
by 2.3 per cent No doubt there will be 
a quickening of the pace. But the truth 
seems to be that, although many pro¬ 
ducers would dearly love to raise their 
prices to cover increases in wages and 
in costs of transport and materials, there 
is too much competition and too much 
idle capacity to do this lightly. 

If the economy picks up as much speed 
in this quarter as most businessmen now 
expect, it will become easier to raise 
prices—and to make them stick. But 
at the same time the pressure to do so 
may ease as unit labour costs fall with 
higher production. They dropped slightly 
in July for the first time this year. In the 
meantime there is a silver lining to Mr 
Ackley's cloud : the rise * in industrial 
prices and in the cost of living should 
help to convince a reluctant Congress 
that the disagreeable tax dose prescribed 
by the President must be swallowed. 


Vote for the past 


In Mississippi, where Democrats habi¬ 
tually win elections, it usually takes two 
preliminary contests to choose the party's 
candidates from the big field of con¬ 
tenders. Then what happens in general 
elections against Republicans, such as 
that to be held in November, is more or 
less a matter of rituaL Now that Missis¬ 
sippi has held its second primary election 
the results have saddened all those who, 
after the fint .balloting only a few weeks 
ago* were trumpeting that a new day 
had dawned because the deepest, of the 
Deep South states had nearly 200,000 
Negro voters registered and willing to 
cast their votes in their own interest. 

Of the twenty-two Negro candidates 
who reached the run-off election (to 
choose between those who did not get 
^outright majority the first time), none 
wn-^forte still, the man now likely to 
\tMii|rjfte*s next Governor is a fiie-hard 
A^^Hwiist. That is not idle talk. For 
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while his challenger, Mr Winter, was 
no crusader for, brotherhood—refusing to 
shake hands' with J Negroes and • mildly 
endorsing racial separation—the winner, 
Representative Williams, was more ex- 

5 >li<:it. “Come on under the big white 
ohn Bell Williams tent,” he urged white¬ 
skinned voters. 44 You don’t want to get 
in bed with that block vote.” The Negro 
ballots seem to have gone pretty whole¬ 
heartedly to Mr Winter in the first round. 

What then happened to the Negro vote 
in the run-off ? That question is causing 
much soul-searching among Mississippi's 
Negro leaders. In the first election, six¬ 
teen Negro candidates secured enough 
votes to nail down their nominations and 
therefore, in effect, a tenure in office. 
There are several explanations afloat 
about what went wrong. One (which has 
been referred to the Justice Department) 
is that white workers in the polling 
booths, after seeing what happened in the 
first primary, refused to allow Negro 
illiterates to be helped by those of their 
own race in marking their ballot papers. 
Another theory is that Negroes recognised 
both front-runners for Governor as 
racists and stayed home. But that does 
not explain why so many Negroes seem 
to have preferred a white candidate to 
a black one for lesser but locally powerful 
offices such as county sheriff. Mr Charles 
Evers, one of the Negroes who has 
worked hardest to persuade Mississippi’s 
black population to exercise its political 
voice, had a frank answer ready : there 
are 44 a lot of Negroes who just still don't 
believe the Negro can do the job like the 
white man.” 


Incredible defence 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 
WASHINGTON. DC 

The Defence Department's appropriations 
Bill comes before Congress for final 
action next week. A conference between 
members of the appropriations commit¬ 
tees of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives settled their disagree¬ 
ments over amounts of money before 
going away for the Labour Day holiday 
(but not over the question of whether 
minesweepers should be bought from 
Britain). The total of $69.9 billion makes 
this the largest single appropriations Bill 
in American history and with the new 
appropriation come many predictions 
that there will be another large supple¬ 
mental request next January to meet the 
needs of the war in Vietnam. In spite 
of these predictions—or perhaps because 
of them—Congress cut the Administra¬ 
tion’s request for new defence funds by 
$1.6 billion, something which seldom 
happens to military appropriations. 

Some of the cuts were in new pro¬ 
grammes not related to the war, such as 
the proposal for a fleet of “fast deploy¬ 
ment logistics ships” to speed the move¬ 
ment of troops overseas during the early 
stages of a crisis. This was killed mainly 
because Senators feared thj^t such ships 
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would make it easier for the Administra¬ 
tion to assume the part of a policeman 
for the world. Congress also trimmed a 
number of accounts because it believed 
that otherwise the Secretary of Defence, 
Mr McNamara, would borroft funds from 
them to help pay for the war. For several 
years, Congress has grumbled about the 
Defence Secretary making too many 
changes in his programming, after its 
approval by the legislators, by excessive 
use of his authority to transfer funds 
from one account to another. This year, 
some critics on Capitol Hill suspect that 
Mr McNamara is hiding money through¬ 
out his Budget on which to draw should 
more be needed for the war in Vietnam 
than was predicted when the Budget 
was presented formally last January. 

At that time, President Johnson and 
Mr McNamara both suggested strongly 
that the allowance of $21.9 billion for 
war costs within a total defence Budget 
of $72.3 billion (excluding military assis¬ 
tance and expenditures by other agencies) 
would be adequate for fiscal 1968. They 
indicated that a large supplemental 
appropriation for Vietnam would not be 
necessary in 1968 as it has been in 1966 
and 1967. This was a patent effort to 
restore the credibility of the system of 
defence budgeting after two years of 
enormous underestimates. But the effort 
does not appear to have succeeded. 


State converted 


New York 

The trouble with political principles is 
that they often get overwhelmed by 
political facts. The debate over state aid 
to church affiliated schools is the latest 
principle to come under siege. For 
seventy-th ree years New York State's 
constitution has prohibited the use of 
state funds to assist private, sectarian 
schools. I^ast month, however, delegates 
to New York’s constitutional convention 
in Albany voted by \ large majority to 
exclude the ban from the new constitution 
which they are to submit to the voters 
in November. In its place the convention 
voted to substitute a section from the 
United States Constitution guaranteeing 
religious freedom and forbidding any 
“ establishment of religion.” j. 
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This announcement appears for purposes of record only. 

These shares were offered and sold outside the United States of America to persons other than citizens or residents of United States of America. 

Alexander Hamilton Fund 

S0d&6 Ataonyme 

Alexander Hamilton Fund is a closed-end investment Company incorporated under the laws of the 
Grand Duchy of Luxembourg and receives the investment advisory services of 

The Bank of New York 
Issue of 

1,000,000 shares of U.S. $1 par value 
at U.S. $10.30 per share 

Bank of London & South America Bank of Scotland 

Svenska Handelsbanken Llm ' ,,,d Banque Worms 

Nederlandsche Middenstandsbank N.V. Credit du Nord 
F. van Lanschot Banque Meyer 

R. Henriques, jr. Banque de L’Union Occidentale 

Kredietbank S.A. Luxembourgeoise Union de Banques a Paris 


Hoare & Co. 

IOth August , 1967 . 


Fielding, Newson-Smith & Co. 

W. Greenwell & Co. 


This notice is under no circumstances to he construed as an offering of the securities for sale or as a solicitation 
of offers to buy any of these securities, but appears solely for purposes of information. 
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$125,000,000 

Aluminum Company of America 

6% Sinking Fund Debentures Due 1992 

Price 99.125% and accrued interest 

The First Boston Corporation 

Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Blyth & Co., Inc. Drexel Harriman Ripley Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 

Incorporated 

Glore Forgan, Wm. R. Staats Inc. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. Homblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lazard Fr&res & Co. Lehman Brothers Loeb, Rhoades & Cp. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 

Incorporated Incorporated 

Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis Salomon Brothers & Hutzler . Smith, Barney & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 

Incorporated 

Wertheim & Co. White, Weld & Co. Dean Witter & Co. Paribas Corporation 
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The Dash 8 JetStar is more than another 
executive transport. It's a compact air¬ 
liner with every inflight comfort. Thats 
why five Heads of State, and hundreds 
of Chief Executives and Corporate Offi¬ 
cers, travel in a JetStar. And why a grow¬ 
ing number of satisfied owners — more 
than 20ifc—have purchased their second 
JetStar or third or fourth. 

The Dash 8 JetStar has four powerful 
turbojet engines making it the executive 


jet with the optimum combination of 
range, economy and payload. In terms 
of safety, the JetStar is without peer. It 
features airline-type thrust reversers, 
dual high pressure tires, an anti-skid 
system, plus double and triple backup 
systems. It is truly the jet for all seasons. 

Of equal importance to men who 
travel is Lockheed’s worldwide logistic 
support organization. Its a comfortiqg 
thought to know that the Lockheed air¬ 


craft you own is always within reach of 
parts and service. 

These are just some of the reasons we 
call the 550 mph JetStar the Ship of 
State. And some of the reasons, also, that 
men who are depended upon, depend 
upon the Lockheed Dash 8 JetStar built 
by Lockheed-Ceorgia Company, 
Marietta, Georgia. 


LOCKHEED 

Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank. California, U.S.A. 
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The principle of the separation of 
church and state has been modified con¬ 
siderably during the past decade, in large 
measure through the efforts of Roman 
Catholic pressure groups. They have 
protested that their schools were being 
discriminated against; they have ai*gued 
that the cost of education has risen so 
rapidly that the church is unable to 
meet the educational needs of students 
without outside financial assistance. They 
have also pointed out that the church 
schools save the taxpayer money and that 
some of this saving should go to them. 

In one city where the authorities 
refused to provide transport for children 
attending parochial schools, the church 
suspended classes and sent all the 
youngsters to the city’s schools. The 
result was chaos and capitulation. But 
the success of the Catholics has been 
achieved primarily through politics. 
Roman Catholics comprise a telling 


minority in Ooqjgrqsa and in country. 
Single-handed they cannot force legisla¬ 
tion to be accepted* but they have shown 
that .they qan hold up measures such 'as 
federal aid to education until concessions 
arc made to them. Thus in recent years 
the federal government has allowed 
Catholic children to benefit froin financial 
aid for library services and from the 
provision of specialists to teach such 
subjects as remedial reading. But the 
children from the parochial schools have 
to go to city schools for these services. 

While some of these precautions have 
appeared absurd, in practice they have 
proved to be shrewd. One political 
scientist has pointed out that when 
children iri Catholic schools go to the 
city school for special lessons there have 
been gains for both the children and the 
school. However, when equipment, 
books or teachers have become attached 
to the church schools, these have tended 


to become iiicorporaii; t into tfi$ existing 
j system, often deflected from their 
" original ptutoose or, lost altogether. 

0 The qUCStidf^df state fas opposed to 
. federal) aid for churcfi Schools has been 
the most emotional issue to cbme before 
the convention. Its opponents have not 
given up yet. They hope to win addi¬ 
tional support from liberal and reform 
groups by persuading them that the 
, church schools will use their state money 
to increase their enrolments of white 
children and of talented Negroes. This 
would turn the city schools into a vast 
wasteland of underprivileged children. 
Indeed the controversy within the con¬ 
vention remains so acute that a vote \yill 
be taken this autumn ort the advisability 
of presenting this issue separately to the 
electorate. Otherwise the fate <jf the 
whole constitution might bd decided on 
the religious question ; 40 per cent of New 
York’s voters are Roman Catholic. 


HAWAII'S MANNA FROM HEAVEN 



This survey of America's 50th state follows the survey of Alaska, the 49th, in the 
issue of August 26th and it is likewise by Stefan Mendelsohn, our special correspon¬ 
dent who was recently there. America's two newest states, both admitted to the Union 
in-1959, have some important similarities as well as obvious differences. They alone 
are isolated from the main body of the United States (Hawaii by 2,400 miles of Pacific 
Ocean). Both have large numbers of non-white citizens, though Hawaii Has moved 
near to true racial integration. And for both, real economic breakthrough began in the 
war, when they became important military outposts. But while Alaska's minerals may 
eventually prove richer, Hawaii's tourists are paying off faster. 


In Hawaii, the jet-age tourist boom came 
just in time to make up for a relative 
stagnation in the islands’ traditional 
crops. Sales of sugar and pineapples have 
risen only modestly since the war because 
both of these are being grown increas¬ 
ingly, and more cheaply, in other parts 
of the world. Indeed, a number of 
Hawaii’s biggest plantation companies 
have themselves begun to grow these 


crops elsewhere, while turning some of 
their Hawaiian land over to tourist 
development. 

This year, Hawaii expects to welcome 
about twenty times as many tourists as 
in 1950 and for the first time the state 
is likely to earn more from tourism titan 
from the two traditional crops. But the 
main source of income still remains, by 
far, the United States government’s 


military expenditures in Hawaii, which 
is the headquarters of the Pacific Com¬ 
mand. A chart shows some components 
of Hawaii’s 11 gross national product ” 
in 1966 ; in addition there were $370 
million each from construction and from 
state and county expenditures combined. 
This year, with an exceptional jump 
in tourism, bolstered by the arrival 
of possibly over 100,000 troops on “ rest 
and recuperation ” leave from the war 
in Vietnam (with many of their families 
coming from the mainland to meet them), 
tourist income could shPot up to not far 
short of $400 million. And in the first 
quarter of this year, spending by the 
armed forces had risen to an annual rate 
of just over $600 million. Against this, 
there was some drop in income from both 
sugar and pineapples in the early months 
of this year. 

So long as Americans as a whole go 
on acquiring more moi>ey and leisure, 
and so long as jet aircraft go on becoming 
bigger and cheaper, Hawaii’s continued 
prosperity seems assured. But a good 
many thoughtful people in Hawaii are 
not just sitting back and taking this for 
granted^ The long-term future of growing 
sugar and pineapples is questionable and 
it would be unsafe to rely too heavily on 
an indefinite continuation of very heavy 
military expenditures in the state, how- 
#ever assured they seem at this stage for 
as long as anyone can reasonably see 
ahead. HaWaiians do not have to look 
as far as Malta and Singapore to be 
reminded that military income cannot 
be relied on for ever: in 1946, military 
expenditures in Hawaii were suddenly 
slashed from $800 million a year to $224 
million and they .went on falling, to $147 
million in 1950, before they began pick- 
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ing up once more wit;h the Korean war. 

Moreover, there is a question about 
tourism itself that neither Hawaii nor 
any other beneficiary of the modern 
tourist boom has yet been able to answer 
satisfactorily, because the boom itself is 
so new. Tourist arrivals have increased 
with reductions in air fares—the cost of 
the return journey has been halved, to 
$200, since 1946—and in flying time— 
cut from 12} to 4^ hours over the same 
period. But the graph shows that income 
from tourism rises less fast than do 
arrivals, because many of the new tourists 
spend less time and money on their holi¬ 
days. There also seems to be a tendency 
for this discrepancy between sheer num¬ 
bers and total tourist spending to widen. 
As well as posing purely economic ques¬ 
tions, this also gives rise to some long¬ 
term queries about the quality of life for 

WHERE TOURISTS GO 
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the inhabitants of a tourist Mecca. 

In time th$ price to be paid for a 
continual increase in total tourist income 
on continually faster turnover and lower 
profit margins could prove high, by forc¬ 
ing those who have recently invested in, 
or are now investing in, facilities for a still 
relatively affluent class of tourists to 
change to quite different facilities suited to 
a mass influx. In the older European 
resorts, the owners of camping sites enjoy 
a boom while the luxury hotels often have 
to struggle for business. In Miami (where 
seasonal tourist patterns are far more 
renounced than in Hawaii), the big 
otels tick over during the summer by 
accommodating derks and typists at cost. 

Hawaii is still, fortunately, at the 
relatively early point of take-off where 
it is possible to plan ahead, which is 
precisely what a lot of private business¬ 
men as well as the state are doing. 
Although two-thirds of Hawaii’s 18,000 
hotel rooms are now concentrated into a 
few blocks of Waikiki, outside Honolulu, 
even this resort still stops very well short 
of being an intolerable jungle. But the 
latest trend is, sensibly, to build hotels 
on the outer islands and so to spread the 
traffic. The decisions here are primarily 
up to private investors, but the state tries 
to direct development as a whole. It is 
one of the few to have an office of 
planning which advises the state govern¬ 
ment on which areas to designate for 
urban and other development ; the state 
helps to stimulate this by the judidous 
siting of roads and airports. In addition, 
the office published a state economic plan 
in 1961 to guide local business men with 
its own projections of growth and, 
although it has conceded that this first 
plan has proved “ rather hasty and ill- 
conceived,” the office has higher hopes 
for the second, due soon. 

Meanwhile, people in Hawaii are 
scratching around to find other possibi¬ 
lities for economic expansion. There are 
some hopes that Hawaii, with its location 
and mixed population, might become 
important in trade between the United 
States and Asia (and Hawaii’s big com¬ 
panies have certainly been very enter¬ 
prising in seeking new opportunities in 
the East). But in the very long run the 
biggest pay-off in terms of money and 
local employment might just conceivably 
come from a field that looks very remote 
at this stage: sea farming and the 
exploitation of mineral resources in the 
ocean bed. Hawaii is peculiarly well 
situated for oceanographic research and 
as much as $50 to $100 million a year 
(no one knows a precise figure) is now 
being spent on such research around 
Hawaii by the United States Navy, the 
Hawaiian Oceanic Institute, the Univer¬ 
sity of Hawaii and a number of business 
companies. 

Hawaii’s particular advantage for 
ocean research is that the surrounding 
waters provide an endless variety of sea 
conditions : depths of over 18,000 feet can 
be reached only 20 miles from the shore ; 
the weather 5 s crood most of the vear 
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round ; and the waters are exceptionally 
clear (except for the pollution immedi¬ 
ately off Honolulu). The sort of research 
that is being carried out sounds bewilder¬ 
ing to the layman. It includes marine 
biology, physical oceanography, marine 
geography and geology, chemical oceano¬ 
graphy, oceanographic engineering, bio¬ 
medical oceanography and some more 
besides all these. The one piece of re¬ 
search around Hawaii that did capture 
the world’s headlines was the National 
Science Foundation’s “ Project Mohole,” 
a proposed attempt to drill a hole through 
the earth’s crust off the island of Maui. 
But this very costly programme has now 
been shelved, a victim of the war in Viet¬ 
nam and of political feuding. 

What all this may eventually produce 
is anyone’s guess. The system to give 
warning of tidal waves, built up since 
1948, is one easily comprehensible result: 
in 1964 this helped to alert people to the 
Alaskan earthquake. But presumably the 
federal government, the Hawaiian state 
authorities and big business companies 
would not all be investing heavily unless 
they had real hope of some practical 
results at the end. 


Big Five _ 

Hawaii’s “ Big Five ” companies, owning 
sugar and pineapple plantations, are still 
regarded by many local people as a com¬ 
mercial squirearchy, although they have 
lost their former monopoly of the islands’ 
economy and although all of them have 
become professionally managed public 
companies with far-flung operations 
beyond the state as well as in it. But for 
eighty years, from the American civil 
war to the end of the second world 
war, they held the islands in a political 
as well as an economic vice. “They ran 
this place like a private plantation,” to 
quote the president of one of these com¬ 
panies now. 

Some of the founders came to Hawaii 
as missionaries and several started in 
business as ship chandlers extending 
seasonal ci'edit to Hawaiian farmers ; in 
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The Big Five-196B 

Sales Eernqs. Hawaiian 
$ million land 
holdings 

Castle & Cooks Inc. 294 9.7 UHKXM 

Alexander & 

Baldwin Inc. 20$ 16 122,000 

Amfac Inc. 

(American Factors) 166 6.7 60,000 

C. Brewer & Co. Ltd. 101 (6.7)* 146,000 

Theo. H. Davies fk 

Co. Ltd, 67 1.9 38.000 

* Loat, rtflactfafl termination of tht unsucoMgful 

Puerto Rican «ugas oparationa. 

this way they eventually acquired control 
of vast tracts of land. All of them pros¬ 
pered when the North, cut off from its 
supplies in the southern states, suddenly 
turned to Hawaii for sugar during the 
Civil War. By the end of the century the 
“ Big Five ” had come to control virtually 
every sector of Hawaiian business; at 
local elections they bullied their workers 
into voting for the right candidates ; and 
so long as Hawaii was a United States 
territory, with an appointed Governor, 
they usually had enough influence in 
Washington to secure the appointment of 
an acceptable one. 

Geographical isolation helped this con¬ 
centration of power, partly because only 
large firms had the resources to finance 
bulk exports and imports. Thus until the 
end of the second world war two of 
the companies, American Factors and 
Theo H. Davies, still divided between 
them the island’s wholesale trade in just 
about every imaginable item of merchan¬ 
dise. This stranglehold was broken only 
with the arrival of chain stores from the 
mainland ; these were welcomed by 
shoppers standing m long lines when 
they opened their first branches in 
Hawaii. As more mainland businesses 
began coming in, the monopoly of the 
44 Big Five ” was eroded further and family 
control was reduced as Hawaiian trust 
companies began to find mainland 
investors to whom they could sell the 
Hawaiian securities in their accounts. 

The 44 Big Five ” responded by diversi¬ 
fying beyond Hawaii, mostly successfully. 
American Factors now operates in twenty 
foreign countries ranging from Peru to 
the Ivory Coast. Castle and Cooke has 
become a food packer, with operations 
on the American mainland and the Far 
East, and a land developer on the 
American west coast as well as Hawaii. 
Theo H. Davies, which had plantations 
in the Philippines even before the last 
war, has since established a property and 
machinery manufacturing subsidiaiy in 
Spain. But there have been some failures 
too : Brewer lost a good deal of money 
last year when it ended its unsuccessful 
Puerto Rican sugar operations. 

Davies (which the Dillingham Corpora¬ 
tion is now trying to take over) is the 
most intriguing of the 44 Big Five M 
because .it is still controlled by the family 
of its English founder, Theophiius Davies, 
a clerk in a Liverpool firm who was sent 
to Hawaii in the 1840s. Among other 
things, he made friends with the 
Hawaiian royal family and became the 
guardian of one of the royal children; 


once to traveled to Wa^ingtpn,, to ,4Art,jtrar ^pjneapplcsfrqm qeufey 
berate .the Prwiacntjpf the Unite^^tote* 

for neglecting interests of the fUxL,coi^^qtji^ 

H^wanan natjye .peqpjc., TTjo present coisnjwmy. Aid meanwhile the family htyd 
chairnum\iF..w.?StWre^ Davi«*,hi» Vv;-* 

g randson, yrtiQ lives ^ ‘Suffolk andmkkes ' although some: early v$n* 

ying trips to Honolulu: he went mere . tures and speculations may h$ye \pcm it 
again in mid-August*, partly Jo help fight hanhaaan) and . sometimes Just plain 
off Dillingham * take-pver hid. lucky, continual diyerdficro into, new 

In Hawaii itself, the “ Big Five * are countries and iqto new ._k*w* of bpsineSs 
diversifying out of the relatively stagnant (usually by buying, up, epfktipfc. firms) 
sugar and pineapple business, partly by has since become a cage* ; 

developing aome of their huge land hold- fully, calculated policy—|Sb 
ings for me tourist boom. With die job of one of the corporation^ Jpf^een 
exception of Davies, the plantation vice-presidents is to go about 
companies , are among the seven big still further acquisitions. v . 

private land-owner? . holding title to During the war, Dillingham dredgii A 
nearly 30 per cent of Hawaii; the three Pearl Harbour in Honolulu and then 
others are the Bishop estate, the Parker helped to build military harboUrf,, and 
ranch and the Damon estate. airfields in the Pacific. , From ther^^t 

was a short step towards usitlg the equi^ 

. . 7. ment and expertise that had wen 

Master builder acquired to tackle similar work;f 4 r i(l^ . 

. national clients after the war* But,the 

.. r ’ real push began only some five yeirs figo, 

It seems natural enough that Hawaii when Dillingham started to invest as 
should be the home of some very large well as to work outside Hawaii. In tfie 
plantations, but rather surprising that four years to 1966, this rapid international 
it should also have spawned one of the diversification led to a staggering increase 
world’s biggest, international construction in operating revenues, from $48 million 
companies. In the past decade, Honolulu’s to $160 million. Most of that growth 
Dillingham Corporation has built or came from undertakings outside Hawaii, 
dredged harbours in Kuwait, Saudi which were responsible for about half Of 
Arabia, Indonesia, Japan, Australia and last year’s total income. 

Iran. It also built a railway in Australia Although the Dillingham Corporation 
and a water purification plant for Saigon, is a public company, with shares listed 
It widened the Suez Canal after 1956. in Hawaii and on the Pacific Coast Stock 
And it is now involved in the construction Exchange, the Dillingham family retains 
of a shopping and office complex in a controlling (though not a majority) 
Auckland and a harbour and airfield holding and the president, Mr Lowell 
near Bangkok. How did all this come Dillingham, is a grandson of the founder, 
about ? The group now consists of 37 construc- 

Dillingham’s whole history has been tion, dredging, mining, property and 
a long train of one thing leading to transport subsidiaries, 14 of which 
another ever since Mr Benjamin Dilling- are based outside Hawaii on the American 
ham fell off his horse and broke his leg mainland and in Canada, Australia, 
one day in 1865. At that time he was New Zealand, New Guinea and the 
merely stopping off in Hawaii on his Philippines. The latest diversification has 
way to seek his fortune in Japan. But been into the very new field of 
because of the accident, he stayed where oceanography. Here, Dillingham has been 
he was. He started with an ironmonger’s co-operating with Westinghouse in laying 
shop and then built a little railway to underwater cables and drilling under- 
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whter oil wells; it has also bought up 
a company that specialises in making 
electronic equipment for use und£r the 
Sea. 

In Hawaii itself, Dillingham has always 
stood apart from the “ Big 1 Five ” planta¬ 
tion companies. Local history Is now 
being given a novel twist by Dillingham's 
newest attempt to diversify, this time by 
making a take-over bid for Theo. H. 
Davies and Company (established 1845), 
the oldest and also the smallest of the 
M Big Five.” But this bid is meeting some 
resistance from the Davies family, which 
still has a controlling interest in the firm, 
believed to amount to about one-third 
of the shares. 


White minority 

One of the more interesting items in the 
Hawaiian press this summer was a long 
article in a Honolulu newspaper regretting 
that so few Negro tourists came to the 
islands, hoping more would come once 
American Negroes became more pros¬ 


perous and able to travel and assur¬ 
ing prospective Negro Visitors of the warm 
welcome that they would get. 

Less than 1 per ctent qf Hawaifs own 
population is Negro. But fully two-thirds 
are part or wholly native Hawaiian or 
citizens of Japanese, Filipino or Chinese 
origin. Hawaii is thus the only state in 
the union where the white l * Caucasians.” 
form a minority. And so far as an outsider 
can judge, it also seems one place which 
is well on the way towards proving that 
racial integration really can work, al¬ 
though one must be excessively cautious 
about making such judgments after this 
summer’s disappointments in such models 
of co-operation as Dettoit. 

Yet Hawaii stands wholly on its 
own in one supremely important way: 
for about half a century an average of one 
in every three marriages has been inter¬ 
racial. Thus, since less than 10 per cent 
of Hawaii’s citizens are foreign-^iom, the 
classification of the population into racial 
groups has only limited meaning. 

The sort of discrimination that does 
exist is mostly the sort felt on the main¬ 
land by Jews and Roman Catholics, 
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rather than the fiercer kind suffered by 
Negroes. The top business jobs in Hawaii 
tend to be reserved for “ Caucasians ” and 
also the better clubs: a native Hawaiian 
politician rtmembers bitterly how a white 
colleague urged him to join a golf club, 
but added that his own would not be a 
suitable one to try. However discrimina¬ 
tion does have economic overtones too. 
Pporly-paid. labour is not M Caucasian ” 
almost by definition ; nor are the inhabi¬ 
tants of what slums there are, like the 
90-acres of dilapidated wood-frame struc¬ 
tures, a stone’s throw from Waikiki’s 
plush hotels, with pitted streets and in¬ 
adequate sewerage, which are known 
locally as u The Jungle.” 

Yet the problem for non-white 
Hawaiians is less one of being accepted 
in their own state than of being accepted 
in greater America. They get along rea¬ 
sonably well in Hawaii itself ; and those 
who are educated find thefoselves only 
slightly less welcome on America's west 
coast, where people have grown used to 
fellow beings of Asian descent. How well 
a non-white Hawaiian might fare in New 
York or Chicago is another question. 


Tourist boom 


Hawaii has its fair share of folkloric sac¬ 
charine in the “ native ” feasts, dances and 
flower wreaths foisted on tourists—things 
inspired by the films, devised by the un¬ 
imaginative for the unimaginative. The 
celebrated South Seas sirens now tend to 
work, prosaically, as stenographers (and 
topless waitresses have to be imported from 
San Francisco). But there is also much that 
is genuinely beautiful, not least the islands 
themselves, still mostly empty, and the 
soft warmth of the summer's nights. 

The luau lights outside nearly every 
hotel and restaurant may now consist of 
a concealed gas jet instead of kukui nut- 
meat burning gently in a shell, but they 
are gay and beautiful just the same. And 
the brightly printed ankle-length dresses 
so many Hawaiian girls wear quite natur¬ 
ally to shop and office are an exceptionally 



Hawaii is not the least what you would 
*ct 


attractive fashion in this particular setting. 

Even Waikiki, where most of the tourist 
trade is concentrated, is still a very long 
way removed from the jam-packed beast¬ 
liness of so many resorts on the American 
mainland and in Europe. Tourists are still 
treated with courtesy, and as individuals, 
and prices are moderate : visitors here do 
not yet face the unappealing alternatives 
offered by over-developed resorts, between 
paying exorbitantly or else making do 
with conveyor-belt service. 

The other side of this coin is that tour¬ 
ists have to get most of their pleasure from 
the sun and the sea. And at Waikiki, the 
famous waves are so far out that only the 
experts with their big boards can use them: 
common or garden body surfers are re¬ 
duced to bathing. There is very little en¬ 
tertainment in the evenings, except for the 
rather artificial Hawaiian displays, and 
there is deadly monotony about the restaur¬ 
ants, all decorated in a limited range of 
conventional styles (all-American steak 
house ; all-American fisherman; all- 
American Hawaiian) and all sticking grimly 
to the same limited choice of steaks, frozen 
New Zealand crayfish and a handful of 
“ traditional ” Hawaiian dishes. Variety is 
provided only by a few Japanese restaur¬ 
ants and a few German beer gardens (one 
of which has an excited placard outside 
proclaiming: “ Pastrami—Straight from 

Wisconsin 1”). 

Hawaii's tourist boom has come with 
such a rush that hotel building has lagged 
behind: the average occupancy of 

Waikiki's hotels last year was a staggering 
86 per cent And it did not drop below 
77 per cent even in December, the slack¬ 
est month. Moreover, the projections of 
tourist growth that were being made even 
as recently as last year (ii million visitors 
by 1970 and 2 million by 1975) look al¬ 
ready like possible under-esdumates. Even 
allowing for the exceptional boost to num¬ 
bers provided this year by troops on leave 
from Vietnam, the number of tourists in 
1967 is likely to outstrip expectations just 


as it did in 1966. The 200-seat “ stretch¬ 
out " jets introduced this year on the 
Honolulu run from the mainland will help 
to raise the number of arrivals. 

Another boost comes from Hawaii's 
growing popularity as a convention centre 
(14,000 members of the American Bar 
Association met there last month) and also 
for “ post-conventions ”—the mass migra¬ 
tions that delegates make to some resort 
after getting through their main business 
at their original meeting place. But the 
biggest boost of all is likely to come once 
the Civil Aeronautics Board rules on the 
current applications for new trans-Pacific 
routes from nearly all of America’s largest 
air carriers; all of them want to open new 
routes to Hawaii and all but four want to 
go beyond that to Tokyo, Hong Kong, Syd¬ 
ney and other eastern points. Moreover, a 
number of them want to broaden the pre¬ 
sent pattern of flights channelled from Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Portland and 
Seattle to Honolulu, by flying direct from 
a far greater number of mainland cities to 
a greater number of destinations in Hawaii. 
That, and the 400-passenger jets expected 
by 1970, are together going to give 
Hawaiian tourism the next really big push. 


^ 11 ^ 



t intriguing touch, which is seen every- 
e, is the Ha 


An 1 

where, is the Hawaiian state flag with its 
Union Jack, a memento of Captain Cook’s 
discovery of the Sandwich Islands and of 
Hawaii’s two unsuccessful attempts to 
attach itself to the British Empire in the 
eighteenth and* nineteenth centuries. 
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A iet a day 
to San Francisco 
via New York 


Qantas, in association with BOAC, jets to the U.S.A. every 
day at noon. Through New York and across the U.S.A. to the 
swinging city on the Bay—San Francisco. 

Only Qantas with BOAC offer direct flights from 
London to New York and across the U.S.A. Any day you 
want to go. 

Fly on to Australia and the South Pacific. 46 years of flying 
have taught us when, where and how you like to fly. Ask 
your Travel Agent or Qantas for details. 



AUSTRALIA'S ROUND-THE-WORLD AIRLINE: AMERICA, ASIA, 
EUROPE, AFRICA, AUSTRALIA ANO THE SOUTH PACIFIC. 
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GAtBRAITH'$REPU|UG 

The New Industrial Slate 
By John Kenneth (Galbraith. 

Hamith Hittnilton. 441 pages. 42s. 

*■> ^ ' 1 

This, of course, is likely to be the 
economic publishing event of the year. 
Prof$«0r Galbraith is so scintillating in 
hi| prose style, so devastating in his wit, 
so balanced in his cynicism, that one 
would like it to be something more than 
that: The habitual reader of economic 
textbooks has a vested interest in hoping 
that he can get more sustenance from 
thiachampagne than from his usual diet 
of dog biscuits. But, as after reading the 
author’s famous preliminary canter in 
“The Affluent Society,” one is still left 
heretically doubting how much really lies 
behind the bubbly. 

The book’s opening thesis carries con¬ 
viction. Just as the mid-nineteenth cen¬ 
tury saw economic power in advanced 
countries pass from the landowners to the 
entrepreneurial capitalists, so the mid- 
twentieth century has seen it pass on to 
the “ technostructure ” : here defined as 
the very large number of people (much 
larger than “ management ” as usually 
described) who contribute to group 
decision-making in giant industrial cor¬ 
porations. The consequences of this have 
been very great, and very widely mis¬ 
understood. They have included the 
decline in relevance of trade unions (which 
were originally built to fight entrepre¬ 
neurial capitalists) ; the decline in power 
of finance ; the growing importance of 
secondary and college education ; and the 
decline in industrialists’ eager participa¬ 
tion in party politics (the technostructure 
prefers to have influence with the civil 
service). 

Obviously, however, the change with 
most importance for economics is the 
change in motivation. Profit maximisa¬ 
tion is no longer the real incentive that 
drives the industrial system along, since 
the members of the technostructure do 
not get the profits that they maximise. 
They are moved instead by a sense of 
“ identification ” with their corporations ; 
and Professor Galbraith is probably right 
in suggesting that in America this new 
motive leads them, above all, toseek to 
“achieve the greatest possibfcv(hte of 
corporate growth as measurftjl||R sales.” 
The really interesting questj^pIKr social 
and economic JMelaQMRua be : why 
in some countBwf fAIch as’America and 
Japan) does -th| ilriving for greater cor¬ 
porate s aki j jb ic ome the main motive 
force of fMRSchnostructure, while in 


some other countries (including Britain) 
the ruling motive in big corporations, both 
nationalised and private, is much more 
likely to be the obvious one, namely the 
cosy desire of the non-profit-making tech- 
nostructuie for minimum disturbance and 
a quiet life ? 

Professor Galbraith does not probe this 
question. At this stage of his argument, 
he turns aside in joyous pursuit of his 
favourite hare instead. He does not like 
a society where a drive for greater sales 
is the main motive force of business enter¬ 
prise, because he thinks that consumers’ 
sovereignty is then overthrown and that 
the great technocratic producing corpora¬ 
tions become king in deciding what 
people should get and want. As has been 
argued before in The Economist , this is 
a view that “ will find its most ardent 
support among well-heeled males, prefer¬ 
ably of intellectual and thus non-telly- 
watching bent, who belong to a class or 
a country which lias enjoyed the motor 
car as a universal good for more than 
two decades.” It is not a view which 
will generally be supported by working 
class women, whose standard of life 
happens to have been raised most by the 
new products of the last two decades. 
To them the television set, the washing 
machine, other household consumer dur¬ 
ables, even the drip-dry shirt and the 
much-maligned detergent really are not 
simply ad-men’s created wants. One 
would also have expected, in Professor 
Galbraith’s advertisement-ruled state, that 
young new consumers would have been 
easily steam-rollered into demanding only 
the most stereotyped and conventional 
clothes and other things that are parti¬ 
cularly suitable for fitting into the big 
corporations’ mass production schedules ; 
if the professor will look out on to his 
campus, he may see that this has not 
happened. 

Even after these qualifications, one 
can still agree with Professor Galbraith’s 
plea that we should see the goals of the 
new industrial system in a cool, clear 
light, so as to “ avoid the danger of sub¬ 
ordinating too much of life to their 
service.” Certainly, he is right that all 
individuals, in return for a lower annual 
pay, should have the option of several 
months’ paid vacation. But his other 
calls for emancipation strike a wry note 
to a British reader ; for example, his dis¬ 


like of commercial television and desire 
for an American BBC, and his deter¬ 
mination that America’s “ college and 
university, community must retain para¬ 
mount authority for the education it pro¬ 
vides and for the research it undertakes,” 
instead of selling the pass to the prompt¬ 
ings of greedy industrialists. The trouble 
here, a Briton must add, is that the tech¬ 
nostructure of a BBC and an Oxbridge 
can then take over, and its main motiva¬ 
tion may not be to serve the market but 
to ensure to itself a quiet life. On the 
whole, one suspects that the consumer still 
gets a better deal in the new industrial 
state (even when he has to fight for 
sovereignty against advertisers who try 
constantly to fool him) than he would 
under the hegemony of dons which could 
be Galbraith’s Republic. 


PRINCELY PREOCCUPATIONS 

The Correspondence of George, Prince of 
Wales, 1770—1813 : Volume 4, 1799- 
1804 

Edited by A. Aspinall. 

Cassell. 602 pages, illustrated 8gns. 

The years covered by this volume saw the 
beginning of Pitt’s decline and the begin¬ 
ning of the gradual break-up of the group 
of men who were known as “ Pitt’s 
friends.” There were two prolonged 
political crises, one created by Pitt’s 
resignation and the other ended by his 
return to office. During both crises the 
king relapsed into madness arid the 
Prince of Wales, with high hopes of the 
regency, was closeted with his cronies 
dreaming up possible cabinets ; on both 
occasions the king recovered and the 
paper cabinets went into the wastepaper 
basket. It is a measure of the prince's 
relegation to the periphery of affairs at 
this time that his letters provide one of 
the less interesting political sources. But 
Professor Aspinall, as might be expected, 
provides in his introductions to each 
year’s batch of letters an illuminating and 
amusing analysis of the manoeuvres of 
the opposition politicians. 

The main interest of these letters lies in 
what they reveal of the ordinary—ordin¬ 
ary, that is, for a royal prince—pre¬ 
occupations of the prince, and in particu¬ 
lar of his relations with his family. There 
are fascinating glimpses of the royal 
family on holiday at Weymouth ; there 
are the negotiations, through the Duke 
of Kent, with the Princess of Wales about 
retrenching her household at Blackheath ; 
the protracted efforts to get the Duke 
of Sussex out of his entanglement with 
Lady Augusta Murray—one of whose 
letters to the Prince of Wales is of such 
monumental prolixity that one wonders 
whether anyone before Professor Aspinall 
ever really read to the end of it. The 
Prince of Wales’s relations with his father 
and his wife were notoriously bad ; it is 
pleasant to find that other members of 
his family should apparently have 
regarded him with genuine affection and 
respect. 



The Blast of War,' 1939-1945 
By Harold Macmillan. 

Macmillan. 781 pages, illustrated. 60s. 

Tfre war years gave Macmillan his break¬ 
through. First came the junior office 
which the Chamberlain men would never 
have conceded: had it not been for 
Hitler, Macmillan the politician would 
have lived out his days as a cranky, 
earnest* rather aloof misfit on the Tory 
backbenches. More than that: Churchill, 
by sending him to North Africa, gave him 
the one job that brought him out. 

Being understrapper to Beaverbrook 
and Herbert Morrison gave an insight into 
how operators operate. But he was con¬ 
scious of his underused abilities, as he 
had reason to be. At Christmas, 1942, he 
got his chance in Algiers: 

I could escape from a subordinate ministerial 
and parliamentary post at home, which 
seemed to offer few prospects, into a position 
where I would be operating completely on 
my own. 

But of course he was not on his own. He 
was operating alongside the Americans, 
and the Americans he was thrown among, 
Eisenhower, Bedell Smith, Murphy, were 
very good for him. He liked them, and 
they liked him. He was the kind of 
Englishman they admired : in return, they 
became the first design team for the ulti¬ 
mate Supennac. 

As a group in Algiers they followed 
much the same policy, when necessary 
against the wishes of Roosevelt and 
Churchill. Macmillan was good at the 
cheeky telegram to London. What was 
more, the Americans and he got results. 
This was, in part, because the men they 
had to deal with locally were the defeated 
and the divided : the French, the Italians 
and the Greeks. Usually it was much the 
same problem ; when he got to Athens 
he noted, ruefully, how much like Giraud 
Plastiras could be 

Macmillan had a flair for these^deal- 
ings. It grew from a sympathy for the 
national aspirations and civilisations 
which he found in disarray. The classical 
scholar set down in the Mediterranean 
was at an advantage. But he had a human 
feeling, even for the recluse in Alexandria 
harbour, Godfrey, his fleet rusting away 
underneath him. There was not much 
that anyone could do for the French in 
Algiers, especially after the great men in 
Washington and London had done their 
worst, but it is impossible to imagine any¬ 
one doing better than Macmillan. Pressed 
once by Giraud, his reply was pat: “I said 
that I was afraid my brain did not work 
as quickly as the brains of Frenchmen, 
and I would like some time to think about 
It.” There is still a great smack of enjoy¬ 
ment at being able to say that. 

There was another advantage which 
fate had given him, just in time. The 
North African theatre was the last one in 
which the British were militarily the 
senior partners. The resident minister at 
allied force headquarters could not fail to 
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be a very conside fable figure at Eisen¬ 
hower’s court. In a very real sense, the fall 
of Tunis was the ap ogee of the British war 
effort. Macmillan | flowed at the junket¬ 
ings : " I can tell yi ?u that our procession 
through the streets 1 of Tunis was like 
driving through Stoc -kton on polling day.” 
But he also sensed the hinge of power: 
My mind went bac k to Kitchener*! army 
and the battle of the • Somme. I had always 
thought that these • were the finest British 
formations that had ever taken the field. 
But now I had to ac lmit that the First and 
Eighth Armies were j ust as good. These men 
seemed on that day masters of the world 
and heirs of the futur« e. 

Impressions like that Unger a long time 
in men’s minds ; some times, as it was with 
him, just a little too l ong. 

With de Gaulle no r elationship could be 
easy. There is no bett er of more fraught 
an episode than th< ; first Macmillan 
attempt to get througl 1 to him: 

I asked if I might sp< eak quite frankly to 
him, and whether he w» ould mind my speak¬ 
ing in English as it wou tld be easier. He said 
he did not mind; he • could understand. 
There followed the full Macmillan treat¬ 
ment : Passchendaele, the fight against 
appeasement before 195 ;g, the change of 
western society in a nev t world, two men 
of the same age and mu» ch the same ideas 
exchanging views—so why not, while 

never compromising witi principle, seize 
a unique political oppor tunity that must 
otherwise escape ? All 01 f which got this 
answer: 

The general listened p >atiently to this 
harangue and said (after 1 isking if he might 
reply in French) that he • would pay Full 
attention to what I had sai d. He had always 
felt that I had understot xl him, and he 
promised to weigh all thi is very carefully 
before allowing a break to come. . . . 

In the end, by December, 1962, at Ram- 
bouillet, they must have g rot used to it. 
But there are no reproach es now. They 
seem actually to have like< J each other. 
One afternoon they spent w 'alking in the 
Roman ruins at Tipasa, tal king politics, 
religion, philosophy, the cla; ssics, history. 
Macmillan bathed naked in t he sea : 11 de 
Gaulle sat in a dignified m anner on a 
reck, with his military cap, his uniform 
and belt. Then we had a nice little supper 
at the inn. . . 

This is a better volume tha n the first. 
By 1942 Macmillan was enjc >ying him¬ 
self, breaking out of the chrysi illis into a 
bright and hectic world for whii ch, despite 
his diffidence, his late start and his man¬ 
nered boredom with the dange rs of war 
and the curious men it threw in 1 his path 
(Beaverbrook, Patton, Nogues), he knew 
he had prepared himself. After t he Casa¬ 
blanca conference he could reflect: 
“Never had I mingled with t his high 
political and military society < or r been 
made privy to such vast and eni thralling 
issues. And all this in the first thre c weeks 
of my new appointment!” He ha d come 
out, all right, and he knew it. Now no one 
should ever underestimate him ag. ain. 
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SWORD WTO POLITICS 

Friends Hot MtjKpP ? A Politic 
Autobiogra$^i$ c'f '{ ’ - 1 

By Mohammad Ayub Khan, 

Oxford University } Prtss> 289 pages. 56s. 

Is it uncharitable to be wary‘of the auto¬ 
biography of a sixty-year-old president, 
who came to power through a military 
takeover ? There are certainly moments 
when Marshal, now Presideptj , Aypb 
Khan's autobiography fulfils a readers 
fears. Two long chapters on foreign 
policy are devoted too repetitively for 
anyone’s peace of mind to a statement of 
Pakistan's grievance against India's occu¬ 
pation of Kashmir. Special pleading is 
here carried to unacceptable lengths. 

The excuse must be that these passages 
are written for other more important eyes 
than those of the general reader at a time 
when the Kashmir problem remains very 
much with us. Contemporary history 
lacks objectivity, almost by definition. 
But President Ayub Khan compounds 
this weakness by demonstrating his own 
lack of coolness at crucial moments ; a 
long letter to President Kennedy at the 
time of India's build up of American 
arms after the Chinese invasion in 
November, 1962, might have achieved 
more by saying the same things in a 
shorter, less intemperate way. 

But one is left, despite this, with a 
fascinating book for its case study of the 
reluctant Caesar-figure in a moderfi 
developing country; and with a very 
useful one for its clear account of Pakis¬ 
tan's policy in the Indian sub-continent, 
in what remains of the cold war, and in 
the context of the Russian-Chinese con¬ 
frontation. These three major strands of 
Pakistan’s policy are neatly pulled to¬ 
gether. After 1962 

both the United States and the Soviet Union 
started competing with each other in supply¬ 
ing arms to India: one to prepare her to 
face China and the other to maintain the 
balance in Asia. The effect was that what¬ 
ever compulsion there was for India to come 
to terms with Pakistan disappeared. 

The military man's appraisal of prob¬ 
lems that the politician’s language so 1 
often tends to fudge refreshes even the 
overstated sections of President Ayub 
Khan’s book. It was such clarity of j 
vision that brought Pakistan in the years 1 
after his assumption of power in 1958 to j 
a policy of neutrality ; a neutrality very | 
distinct from that of India and the other j 
prime movers of the non-alignment band- \ 
wagon which rolled in the cold war years | 
of the 1950s. 11 India’s neutralism was | 
an attempt to act big. We entertain no J 
such illusions. Our approach is essen- j 
tially intended to conserve resources and I 
cut our commitments.” Pakistan’s rap- | 
prochement with Russia and China h 
annoyed ' the Americans, and thus | 
arguably lost it Kashmir in 1962 when 1 
the Pakistanis could have used American | 
sympathy to cash in on a heavy if tem- | 
porary diplomatic and military advantage | 
against over-extended India. Yet, even | 
without this prize, President Ayub Khan | 
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The Story of Nigeria 

by Michael Crowder 

Indispensable background reeding on the present 
turmoil and confusion in Nigeria, It is the 
standard one-volume history of the 
State, and the cultures from which it has 
developed. Revised and expanded edition. 

With 8 pages of plates & 11 maps. 32/6 

French North Africa 

The Maghrib between two world wars 

by Jacques Berque 

"Berque has an amazingly wide understanding 
of Arab and French culture . He concerns him¬ 
self with politics and economics, with 
sociology, philosophy and psychology... An 
intelligent and learned work such as this cannot 
fail to be stimulating, and it deserves to be 
widely read and closely studied " jUCTfo 
—Douglas Johnson. New Society Of- 

The Problem of Wl 

A world study 

by Raymond Furon 

"Considers the problems relating to the use, 
conservation and supply of water, its require¬ 
ments for human consumption, for agriculture, 
including the production of food for man and 
animals, together with its importance in 
industry. . well arranged ... of great value to 
the specialist as well as providing guidance for 
the general reader "—Times Literary Supplement 
With 8 pages of plates. 42/- 

Winchester and 
the Public School Elite 

A statistical analysis 
by T. J. H. Bishop 
and Rupert Wilkinson 

"This truly astonishing sociological survey sub¬ 
jects the background and careers of Winchester 
boys 1822-1950 to exhaustive analysis . A 
deliciously detailed business which ought to 
fascinate most Wykehamists and other students 
of our social structure "—Times Educational * 
Supplement. With 5 photographs. 63/ 

Crime and 

the Social Structure 

by John Barron Mays 

A new edition revised and brought up to date to 
include the latest available statistics and an 
enlarged bibliography. New Society wrote of the 
first edition: "A fastidious introduction 
to sociological theories of crime". 

Society Today and Tomorrow . 35/- 

Political Mobilization 

byj. P.Nettl 

A sociological analysis of the methods and 
concepts by which people in the major 
divisions of the world-the capitalist West", the 
socialist 'East' and the so-called under¬ 
developed 'South -are made aware of their 
similarities and differences. With 8 diagrams. 
Society Today and Tomorrow ^ 63/- 
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makes his case for Pakistan’s overall 
foreign policy—friends , not masters ; and 
in doing so lays down a rationale which, 
for instance, Indonesi a, Egypt and Iran 
could use equally well . 

The book ends wit’ h a patchy account 
of the president’s vi* >ion of a return to 
full democracy, am 1 an unconvincing 
picture of our hero winning Pakistan’s 
first democratic elec tion under the new 
dispensation in 1964 . Fortunately Presi¬ 
dent Ayub Khan has by this stage already 
gained the reader’s gratitude by his un¬ 
forced description of the logic of his 
conversion from s* oldiering to politics. 
This is textbook apologetics for the 
motivation of milit; ary coups. Pakistan’s 
incessant political f euding between inde¬ 
pendence and 1958 is observed with sad¬ 
ness rather than a nger by the country’s 
apolitical cominan der in chief. 

This is undoub tedly a suitably ideal 
account ; but, for tunately for President 
Ayub Khan’s repu tation, the divisive and 
debilitating effect on Pakistan’s economy 
and self-respect 0 *f its failure to absorb 
the Westminster c democracy wished upon 
it in 1947 is a qi lestion of record not of 
opinion. The wri ter’s weary retailing of 
the comings and goings of those years, 
and his account o f the direction which his 
government has subsequently given to 
Pakistan’s develo pment and independent 
foreign policy, achieve, despite special 
pleading, what the book unquestionably 
sets out to achie ve : a justification of the 
usefulness to de\ 'eloping countries of their 
Suhartos and th eir Ayub Khans. 


AMERICA'S YOUNG RADICALS 

A Prophetic M inority : The American 
New Left 

By Jack Newf ield. 

Anthony Bio tul . (The Great Society 
Series.) 212 j >ages. 30s. clothl>ound, 18s. 
paperbound. 

America ha’ , back its own authentic 
radical voic« which has been silent so 
long. In tl ie nineteen fifties, under the 
McCarthy terror and the Eisenhower 
anaesthesia, even college students con¬ 
formed ; th ie old left groups were either 
harried o r withered into obscurity. 
Today’s y oung idealists are a different 
breed, not the poor and rejected, but the 
intelligent. , highly educated, “ bound to 
succeed ” children of the comfortable 
white mid idle class. Their conscience was 
stirred fit st by the Negro’s plight in the 
South an d then by the war in Vietnam, 
but their rebellion is a wider one. It is 
aimed t what they regard as the con¬ 
formity and corruption of American 
society, the depersonalisation of human 
beings ; md the centralised decision-mak- 
ing of governments, huge corporations 
and u niversity administrators. Their 
prophe t is not Marx, but Camus. 

This is a broad, shapeless movement of 
studen ts and some university staff, in 
which there are elements of pacifism, 


socialism, and anarchism. It .opposes 
violence, and one belief on which all agree 
is that individuals should help to make 
the decisions which affect them. It is 
suspicious of any bureaucracy, will listen 
to anyone and excludes no one, not even 
the “right-wing** communists. It is against 
any compromise of truth or morality and 
it wants to change society, not to reform 
it. 

Mr Newfield provides a very useful 
guide to the swirling organisations both 
of the new and the old left (a helpful list 
of the names and abbreviations is pro¬ 
vided, a page and a half long). He is 
now the assistant editor of New York’s 
Village Voice but in 1962 he was one of 
the founders of Students for a Democratic 
Society, which he considers the truest 
voice of the new left. Mr Newfield is 
not uncritical. He finds many members 
of the SDS anti-intellectual, long on 
slogans and short on alternative solutions, 
inadequately hard-headed about their 
own aims and often too soft-headed about 
foreign totalitarianisms and any leader 
who happens to be black. 

But Mr Newfield also argues convinc¬ 
ingly that these young people, who are 
willing to risk their lives and careers to 
help the poor, and who are free of the 
inflexible anti-communism of most of 
their liberal elders, have something new- 
and important to offer. 

In last week’s “ Other Books ” section a title 
was omitted, referring to the first book re¬ 
viewed in the first notice. It is “Management: 
Theory and Practice” by Krnest Dale, pub¬ 
lished by McGraw-Hill at 68s. 


WHO OWNS 
WHOM 

(U.K. Edition) 19(7 

10th Edition 
Over 70,000 entries 

U.K. parents showing subsidiaries and 
associates throughout the world. 

U.K. associates and subsidiaries showing 
parents throughout the world. 

U.S. parents showing U.K. subsidiaries. 

“. . . the invaluable book of parent, associate 
and subsidiary companies.” 

The Economist 

"bach year Who Owns Whom glows bigger 
and better . . . This is an invaluable work of 
reference . . .” 

Investors Chronicle 

£9 10s. post free 

through booksellers or from the publishers. 

Also available: Quarterly .Supplements for 
June,. Sept., Dec. 1967 and Mar. 1960 
£1 the set of four post tree. 

Publishers: 

O. W. ROSKILL & CO. 
(REPORTS) LTD. 

14 Great College Street, London, S.W.I. 
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Electronics is thfe science Of con¬ 
trolling and activating particle# 
of electricity (electrons). It is a 
young science, and has given rise 
to an even younger industry. An 
offshoot of the tlcctrical-rnechani- 
cal trade, the electronics industxy 
took root during the intcr-way 
years; was nurtured on space 
and defence research (chiefly in 
America) and is now causing 
technical upheavals throughout 
the industrial world 

The value *of the non-Sorict 
world’s total a”<»ual output of 
electronic equipment is probably 
around £d,ooomn. The American 
indusety is about seven times 
bigger than any othci, and world 
demand is met by America, the 
EEC, Britain and Ifta, Japan, 
in that order. Britan produced 
£615 mn worth of eectronics m 
1966 (though t h i? includes 
£8a mn for ladio anl television 
sets, tape recorders ant so on, not 
strictly electronics). Ths is slightly 
more than Franco; a little less 
titan Germany. 

It is not yet a vry large 
industry in Britain (he chart 
compares electronic apparatus, ex¬ 
cluding telecommunicates and 
components, with some oher pro¬ 
duct groups), but Tith a 
growth rate of 10% a yer, and 
accounting as it docs fora vital 
slice of advanced tecnology 
there is no doubt abut its 
importance. It has thrc» out¬ 
standing features : heavy riiancc 
on research and dcvelopmet aid 
from governments, Amrican 
dominance throughout tht in¬ 
dustrialised world, and a penhunt 
for rapid obsolescence. Comfeti- 
tion centres round technical in¬ 
novation and service. 

Britain is a net exporter of 
electronic equipment. Of the {966 
total output of £615 fmn (7% 
up on the previous year), exports 
accounted for £113 mn (up 
17%). The increase cafne mainly 
on the side of compete pieces 
of equipment, rather than com¬ 
ponents. But before there ske 
any cheers for eport per¬ 
formance, it should benoted that 
imports crept b 3°% in 
the same period to £1 mn, and 
a good deal of that icrease waft 
in computers, Howeer, freight 
charges, included in he import 
figures, are excluded i the export 
ones, 10 British iiiustry did 


somewhat better than the 
, apparent £32 mn surplus in its 
favour. 

There are only 15 electronics 
companies of any size in Britain, 
' and about six of them account 
for three-quarters of the trade. 
Bf#t resources ar^ often wastefully 
scattered, with a good deal of 
duplication in research and 
development and a good deal of 
squabbling over who deserves 
government aid. A desire to beat 
the Americans at their own game 
in every area plus a shortage of 
highly skilled manpower and 
money do not help. Statistics are 
bad (non-existent until the in¬ 
dustry’s NEDC did its best tg 
compile some this spring, when 
it came up with some scrappy 
figures ending in 1964). 
Government research centres 
have accused Bridsh industry of 
being slow to innovate and to 
adopt advanced techniques to 
practical industrial uses. A typical 
example is the integrated, or 
micro, circuit story. Micro- 
circuits do about three jobs in 
one ; save space ; and, since they 
are components, affect the tech¬ 
nology of all the equipment they 
are used in, which includes most 
electrical products, from radio 
and television sets to space and 
military equipment. 

Their advance is phenomenal 
With almost a nil share of the 
electronics market in 1965, they 
arc expected on present growth 
rates to take 7% by 1977. (They 
thereby constitute the second 
revolution components makers 
have experienced in fifteen years. 
The first came when the tran¬ 
sistor snatched business away 
from the traditional valve in the 
early 1950s) They arc therefore 
a perfect example of the rapid 
obsolescence feature of the 
electronics market. 

Unfortunately they are also a 
perfect example of the American 
domination feature. The Ameri¬ 
cans are said to have go% of the 
world trade in micro-circuits. 
Moreover they have 40% of the 
purely British market (shared be¬ 
tween Texas Instruments, Fair¬ 
childs, and Motorola). Only eigh¬ 
teen months ago this share was 

25%. 

Yet the Royal Radar Establish¬ 
ment claims that the technology 
was the brainchild of Dr Dum- 
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mer, until recently senior scien- installing electronic exchanges 
Ufic officer of that establishment, comes with increased speed of 
Dr^ DufXtmer had finalised hit switching and low maintenance 
basic thought by the early 1950s. costs. 

But British manufacturers were At the process control-auto- 
just not interested, RRE main- mation end of the computer 

tains. So Dr Dummer lectured to industry (computers operating in- 

the Americans. dustrial processes on the factory 

Whatever the exact truth here, floor, and not spewing out in- 

there is no doubt about the formation in offices), four British 

importance of micro-circuits, the companies do particularly well: 
extent of American domination, Ferfranti, Marconi, Plessey and 
or the dangers this holds for Elliott Automation. Although 

Britain. British manufacturers process control by computer is 

have been trying to catch up. still very much in its infancy, 
Ferranti, Marconi, Plessey, to with a tiny output (£<f| mn), 

name only three, offer integrated it is one of the biggest growth 
circuits. But know-how is at least areas of all—and one where the 


two years behind America even 
now; research has been scattered 
and fiendishly expensive (British 
companies have already ploughed 
in £20 mn); and production lines, 
such as they are, are tiny. 

This is why the Ministry of 
Technology has been so worried 
and this is why this week it, plus 
the Industrial Reorganisation 
Corporation, formally announced 
that it was moving in to effect 
a few mergers. Who should merge 
with who has not yet been 
decided; at the moment it is a 
matter of seeing who can con¬ 
tribute what. 

Fortunately micro-circuits do 
not constitute the whole of the 
components sector, and on other 
components Britain has been 
doing well. Exports were £49 mn 
last year for the sector as a 
whole ; imports less than £20 mp. 
(In the charts components arc 
subsumed under other headings, 
e.g. a radio component would 
appear in exports of radio com¬ 
munication equipment.) 

Nor arc components the whole 
of electronics. There are six 
other sectors: radar and naviga¬ 
tional aids, computers, electronic 
control equipment, radio com¬ 
munications, telecommunications, 
measuring and testing tools. 
Again there is a marked 
division between areas where the 
British industry is pretty good, 
and areas it is bad. On the credit 
side arc radar and navigational 
aids. 

The showing in the important 
telecommunications sector is 
good too (at the moment). Strictly 
speaking, most telecommunication 
apparatus is not yet electronic, 
but here too things are moving 
so rapidly that it must be con¬ 
sidered as part of the overall 
electronics picture. Production 
last year was £20 mn up on the 
1964 figure. Five companies ac¬ 
count for 90% of all business, 
which is chiefly with the GPO. 

The GPO is expected to invest 
£350 mn in new exchanges by 
1971, of which quite a high pro¬ 
portion will be small, 2,000 line, 
electronic exchanges. The tele¬ 
communications industry believes 
that, these have a vast export po¬ 
tential so long as Britain can 
develop and deliver as fast as its 
cWef, competitors, America and 
Swerfcci^The big advantage. in 


Americans arc frantically trying 
to catch up and overtake British 
know-how. 

On more straightforward com¬ 
puters, British progress is less 
impressive. Production was valued 
at £42 mn last year but 
although exports of computers 
and their equipment leapt from 
£5 mn in 1965 to £13 mn in 
1966, imports were up by £11 mn 
to £36 mn and a good deal of 
those exported were not British 
but “ factored ” goods: imported 
computers or those assembled 
in this country from foreign 
(American) parts. 

Britain now has 2,000 com¬ 
puters installed. Half of them 
went in last year, and a further 
2,000 are expected to be delivered 
by 1970. The same sort of figures 
apply to France and Germany 
and from the simple immediate 
growth point of view things are 
pretty rosy for the two main 
companies (International Com¬ 
puters and Tabulators and the 
newly merged English Electric 
Computers-Elliott Automation). 
The fly in the ointment is, 
again, America. So far the 
Americans, International Business 
Machines among them, have not 
managed to hold on to more 
than 40% of the market, but 
the British industry is bedevilled 
by its efforts to find capital to 
invest in research and develop¬ 
ment at the level which the 
Americans force on them. 
Government grants, channelled 
through the Ministry of Tech¬ 
nology and the National Research 
Development Corporation, 
amount to about £20 mn. 

The lessons are clear. Elec¬ 
tronics is a vital area of engineer¬ 
ing, and the performance of the 
British industry is patchy. There 
is no simple recipe for improve¬ 
ment. Mergers are not the whole 
answer; nor are well-tried 
markets and an established tech¬ 
nical position, as telecommunica¬ 
tions show (other countries arc 
rapidly homing in on the old- 
established telephone equipment 
markets in the Commonwealth). 
Sympathetic, but demanding, 
prodding from the Ministry . of 
Technology could do a lot. But 
the techniques of sympathetic 
prodding are not well developed.. 
Clearly there is scope for some 
innovation hoc . too. 



Ferranti 

Chairman: Sebastian De Fafrentf. 
Employs 22.000; trading profit , 
(March 1966-March 1967) < 

£4.8 mn. Pioneers in micro- 
circuits ; very good process 
control computers; depends s lot 
on defence contracts (such as 
"too profitable" Bloodhound). 



'Plessey 


Managing Director: John Clark. 
Employe 66,000; turnover 
£128 mn.; trading profit (June 
1966-June 1966) £17.7 mn. Big 
ip telephone equipment {4/0% 
British market) and compbnents ; 
researching hard on advanced 
mioro-circuits; wins iota of 
good orders quietly. 



Texae Instruments (UK) 
Managing Diraotor: Dr John 
Powell. Employs 2,000 in Britain ; 
32,000 world-wide; turnover 
£15 mn in Britain; £200 mn 
world-wide; trading profit 
(calendar 1966) £62 mn. Claims 
40% of British micro-circuit 
market; master of hard-sell and 
management control; powerful 
competitor to British companies. 



Marconi 

Managing Director: Robert 
Telford. Employs 14,000; turn¬ 
over £34 mn; trading profit 
(calendar 1966) £1.2 mn. Very 
successful in ground satellite 
stations; not so good with micro¬ 
electronics ; sizeable share of 
radio communications business; 
subsidiary of English Electric. 



Managing Director (Operations): 
A. C. Humphreys. Employs 
24,000; turnover £63 mn; trading 
profit (Sept 1966-Stpt 1966) 

£4.1 mn. All-British computers; 
doing better than forecast; 

£6 mn direct grant from 
government 



Royal Radar Establishment 
Ex-senior scientific officer: Dr 
G. W. Dummer. Home of 
electronics. Claims to have 
thought of micro-electronics 
(particularly integrated circuit 
concept) before America. Biggest 
electronics risearcher in Britain: 
actual spending not avsHablatr but 
healthy chunk of overall Min tech 
research spending (£260 ipn a 
ysar), 


n 
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Hemlines 
will astound 
again 
this year 

And among those astounded will be Pamela’s 
mother. It’s her skirt. 

A future fashion model here, you think ? 

Why not ? Everything is possible in a country 
growing as fast as hers. It’s exciting, this 
growth. We watch it every day—and we assist 
it by encouraging trade. If you personally are 
looking for new markets in the countries of the 
Commonwealth, then contact us straight 
away. Our knowledge of local conditions and 
requirements is unrivalled. 

For detailed market reports from 
our African, Caribbean or Mediterranean 
branches, write to Intelligence 
Department, Barclays Bank D.C.O., 

54 Lombard Street, London E.C.J. 
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The Big Jet Choice 

On Monday next, the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation will announce details—price, 
performance, delivery and all that—of a very big, medium-range civil jet. The chances 
of it having a British, Rolls-Royce engine are at this moment slightly less than even. 

The Government should consider very seriously what it is worth doing to tip the balance 


The stakes run to hundreds of millions of pounds. Here is 
Lockheed, stung to action by the shock of losing the American 
government’s supersonic airliner contract, its huge Burbank 
factory facing shut-down unless new work is found quickly, 
and attempting a come-back into the civil market alter an 
absence of close on twelve years. The jet it will offer on 
Monday will be in the 200-300 seat size range. Given the 
orders, Lockheed could start building early next year and 
start delivering to the airlines in 1972 ; the airlines in this 
case being the three domestic giants, United, Eastern and 
American Airlines, whose collective yea or nay will make or 
break the aircraft and Lockheed with it. They, rather than 
the Burbank engineers, will decide whether the engines that 
go into it will be Pratt and Witney’s, American General Elec¬ 
tric’s or, just conceivably, Rolls-Royce’s. Or will they? 

The first thing* to get clear is that it matters to Lockheed 
not one damn what engine gets in so long as the aircraft sells. 
It must sell. A rich company like this does not make mistakes 
when its back is against the wall. Lockheed is not shoit of 
cash, not short of talent, or of engineers or of capacity. Just 
short of orders, and it is bidding for what amounts to the 
replacement market for about 1,500 medium-to-short range 
Boeing and Douglas jets, Tridents, Garavelle and others now 
flying. Even allowing for trebling the size of aircraft, it could 
still take 1,000 new jets to do their work and cater for the rise 
in traffic. With three engines to each jet, consuming a third 
of third of their value in spares every year, this is a prospect 
of £600 million to £700 million worth of engine business in 
the 1970s. It is a mouthwatering plum to go after. And Lock¬ 
heed will install whichever of the three engines the first air¬ 
line to place a firm order, and put its money on the line says 
that in wants. 

. Suppose now, for purposes of argument, that airline hap¬ 
pened to be British European Airways. There is nothing 
fanciful about supposing this. Lockheed has had talks with 
BEA, just as it has had with every other big potential buyer. 
BEA now quite frantically needs an aircraft of this size by, 
for preference, 1970; the airline’s increasingly poor showing 
demonstrates just how urgent re-equipment has become. The 
management has a cheque for £114 million ready to place 
with the first manufacturer who can come up with a project 
that meets with British Government approval, always pro¬ 
vided it is not the proposed European air-bus. That is an 
aircraft cast in much the same mould as Lockheed’s, only 
with the technical disadvantage of two engines against three 
(two engines on a jet this size are going to handicap sales), 
and with the practical drawback that few in their right 
and rational minds expect the thing will get built. BEA 
has maintained for months that the aircraft of its choice is 


the British Aircraft Corporation’s proposed Two-Eleven, a 
jet that would have the same engine as Rolls-Royce is offering 
Lockheed but which needs government finance to get i£ off 
the drawing board. The Government says that the expensive 
part of the work, the development of the engine, will not be 
undertaken unless Lockheed is also prepared to use it ; an 
estimated £50 million sunk in engine development is not 
justified on market prospects for the BAG aircraft alone. 
Cynical, but realistic. 

What the argument reduces to is this : do we back sub¬ 
stance or shadow? Docs the Government put everything at 
its disposal, including BEA’s order, behind the effort to get 
Lockheed’s jet off the ground with three Rolls-Royce engines 
behind it, in order to grab what it (and Lockheed) can of 
that £6oo-£70o million engine market for Britain? Or does 
it hope that merit alone will make the Americans choose 
British, and then put a competing British jet into production? 
The first course would mean an end to civil aircraft produc¬ 
tion in Britain (putting Concord out of the argument for 
the moment), but it will give the best-selling company in 
the British aircraft industry a share of the world’s biggest 
aviation market. The second course would risk losing the lot, 
engine, aircraft and all. 

Would any American airline buy on merit alone? The 
British too often forget how very difficult it is for any big 
American utility to buy foreign equipment. iSmall airlines 
may get away with it ; but giants like American Airlines are 
not quickly forgiven for buying British One Eleven jets. Be¬ 
cause American is already equipped with Rolls-Royce 
engines, and has maintenance facilities for them, this par- ; 
ticular operator might look more favourably on overtures from ; 
Rolls-Royce than Eastern or United. And Rolls-Royce has ‘ 
been closeted for weeks with American attempting to offer j 
terms that would tip the balance. ( 

On a crude assessment, a BEA order worth £100 million, j 
plus an American one of roughly the same size, might tip the \ 
balance for Rolls-Royce. To say that it would be unpopular , 
in the rest of the British industry goes without saying. Rolls- ^ 
Royce has never been loved by the aviation lobby precisely \ 
because the company has so frequently sold its engines to | 
foreign builders who then took sales, so the tale goes, from 1 
British aircraft manufacturers. But to do it would take a 2 
major step towards shaking out the British aircraft industry j 
while giving at least part of it the shot in the arm it needs. For I 
let there be no misunderstanding about this : if Rolls-Royce | 
does not get contracts for its new engines, it will not for | 
very much longer be able to rank in the same breath as Pratt 1 
and Witney. And that would be an economic blow from 1 
which it would take British engineering a long time to recover. | 
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Jones The Meter 

Mr Aubrey Jones lost his battle to get next month 's huge electricity price increases referred to 
his board, but in the end he's won the war. Late on Thursday, the announcement came from 
Downing Street that all future major price increases in the nationalised industries would 
have to go through his mill, starting with the electricity bulk supply tariff proposed not for 
this year but for 1968 - 69 , with "efficiency audit machinery," professional outside 
consultants, the lot. Right or wrong ? 


If there ever was a case for referring next month’s rise to Mr 
Jones’s Board it should have been argued out back in May, 
not now. That goes for the Government. It goes for Mr 
Aubrey Jones. It goes for the disgruntled trade unionists at 
Brighton and for Mr Heath, who have together jumped on to 
a silly season bandwagon to belabour the Government for a 
decision it took—and told the country about—some four 
months ago. 

In terms of political public relations, the Government 
decision at that time (i.e. last May) not to seek Mr Jones’s 
imprimatur may have been unwise. It invited the obvious 
complaint about one law for rich nationalised industries and 
another for poor private ones. It cast away any possible 
palliative to electricity consumers’ indignation that might 
have been provided if the Prices and Incomes Board had 
reluctantly approved the rises (as on balance wc guess it 
would have). And it has turned the inevitable howl of anger 
from consumers suddenly faced with price rises of up to 16 
per cent into a (slightly fake) matter of principle. 

In terms of logic, the Government had a fairly good case 
for giving the Jones board the go-by. It was then not eighteen 
months since the board had ruled on,some representative 
rises in electricity and gas tariffs. In broadly approving these, 
it had correctly identified the main reason for them as 
Government insistence that these industries should comply 
with the financial objectives they had been set by the Govern¬ 
ment (back in 1961). The board specifically considered the 
question whether, in circumstances where power demand was 
rising more slowly than had been forecast and provided for, 
the financial objective for the electricity boards ought to be 
relaxed. It advised not ; indeed it argued that the 12.4 per 
cent gross return on net assets set for electricity was probably 
too low, and ought to be set higher. 

That question, to which the Jones board had given so 
uncompromising an answer, was precisely the one posed this 
spring for the whole electricity industry, and essentially for the 
same reasons. Demand for power in Britain has not been 
rising as much as the industry forecast, and embarked on 
investment to meet, in the early nineteen-sixties. This was 
partly because none of its several forecasting techniques is 
perfect ; partly because it had been underestimating demand 
in the late fifties, and was scolded by the Select Committee 
on Nationalised Industries and the Government into raising 


its sights ; partly because it later raised them again, and its 
investment, to meet Neddy and National Plan growth rates 
it never itself believed (but could a nationalised industry call 
the planners at DEA liars?). Also, also . . . some reasons 
right there in the industry and its suppliers: delays in con¬ 
struction, delays in commissioning, more teething troubles 
with new and ever bigger generating sets than a thoroughly 
successful public utility ought to let itself be plagued with, 
hence less improvement in thermal efficiency than there 
should have been. All these added up to a return on its capital 
last year, 1966-67, probably nearer 10.5 per cent than the 
12.4 per cent objective, and worse prospects from this year on¬ 
wards. The Electricity Council asked the Government what it 
should do. The Government, through the Minister of Power, 
gave it the answer: raise tariffs as soon as possible to a level 
which in a full year, 1968-69, would bring its rate of return 
back on target. 

Had the Government any reason to believe Mr Jones’s, 
board would have given different advice from that of eighteen 
months before? The question was simply what to do about 
the financial objective. The only different advice anyone 
could practically have given would have been to suggest 
relaxing the financial objectives for electricity more, or for a 
longer period, than the Government is willy-nilly doing this 
year. Nothing in the industry’s financial prognosis gave any 
more reason to believe in April, 1967, than in December, 
1965, that the long-run trend of electricity costs would be 
clearly downward, which was the criterion Mr Jones and his 
colleagues had applied before. As to financial objectives, the 
board had last time proclaimed itself holier than the Treasury. 

It is only fair to say that the political and economic climate 
has changed since then, and that might have weighed with 
the Jones board. The period of severe restraint was then 
ending. It has now ended. This first major industrial price 
increase of the new defrosting era comes from a state-owned 
monopoly industry, and will enter into costs in every factory, 
shop and home in Britain. In economic and political feed¬ 
back, there is hardly another conceivable price increase to 
compare with it. (The coming increase in gas prices, for 
example, will not compare in effect, though it will complete 
the monopoly and face the domestic consumer with rises 
right across the kitchen.) In terms of what might be called 
the external diseconomies of politics, at a time when prices 
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British families consume a good deal more 
electricity in the home (and on the railways 
going to work) than the majority of west Euro¬ 
pean households appeftr to do. In view of the 
relatively high cost of electricity in Britain, this is 
surprising; it reflects the higher ownership of 
domestic gadgets. It also explains the howls 
when the greater part of the new tariff increases 
artf loaded on to domestic consumers in order to 
let industry off relatively lightly and minimise the 
effect of the increase in industrial costs. 
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and incomes policy is again in danger of complete collapse, 
whacking electricity rises take some beating. 

Very well then, what would we do? As we said in May, 
we ourselves doubt whether the Government need have 
instructed the industry to put up prices as much as it has. 
At that time, Mr Marsh forecast an average rise of 10 per 
cent ; his estimate may still hold good, since domestic rates 
are up by 10 to 16 per cent, but industrial rates by only 2 
to 10 per cent. This is a view based on particular economics, 
not general politics. We believe that the financial objectives 
set in 1961 are almost certainly wrong for 1967, let alone 
1969. And we believe it is at least possible that 12.4 per cent 
is now too high. 

Our own rough idea of a financial objective for a nation¬ 
alised industry is that, right across its activities and capital 
assets, after due allowance for any costly non-economic 
activities imposed on it (like burning coal where oil would be 
cheaper, or paying full interest charges on the excess of 
capital investment involved in too much obsolete nuclear 
capacity), such an industry should be obliged to cover replace¬ 
ment cost depreciation plus its actual average interest 
charges, plus perhaps any tax that the Government wants to 
impose on the consumption of its products. In selecting new 
projects to invest in—which will eventually mean bidding 
against other nationalised industries for loan capital to finance 
what it does not self-finance—the industry should apply 
discounting at an opportunity cost rate of return applicable 
to fixed-interest low-risk industrial capital investment, private 
or public, throughout the economy. This, with Treasury en¬ 
couragement, the industries now do, applying an 8 per cent 
rate “ test ” of discount. That is separate from the need for 
a financial objective. We think it arguable that the interest 
rate these industries actually pay in their financial objectives 
ought to be, say, 1 per cent higher than the rate now 
charged on their exchequer, loans, which reflects the Govern¬ 
ment’s credit, ndt their own ; or perhaps they should be 
allowed from time to time to test their own credit by making 
moderate-size stock issues without government guarantee to 
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sec what interest rate might suit their cirtaunstances* How¬ 
ever, we do not believe that a nationalised industry shbuld 
be required to pirovide depreciation and interest on capital 
works in progress, as electricity now does from the moment 
it begins to spend money on new construction. We believe 
it should capitalise interest until such time as the facilities 
concerned actually come into operation, as any private 
industry would ; and charge depreciation only from the time 
the assets begin earning money. 

These ideas are not put forward as any final thinking on 
what financial objectives for state industries should be. The 
whole argument is a new one, and nobody has thought it 
right through. In some practical ways, the Treasury's ideas 
on the subject have clearly improved in recent years. Never¬ 
theless, its second White Paper on the subject, which lya$ due 
about two years ago, is not out yet ; and this has contributed 
to the awkwardness of timing of this financial dilemma for the 
electricity industry and the Government. 

So what should the Government have done? Obviously, 
some price rise was inevitable, but increases averaging about 
5 per cent might well have been enough to meet a sensible 
interim financial objective for this industry. That would have 
meant a little less self-financing. It would not necessarily, in 
fact, have meant more Exchequer borrowing. The industry 
is now passing its peak borrowing rate ; even without any 
increases at alt the 1968-69 Exchequer advances would have 
been lower than this year, 1967-68. Whether it would have 
contributed to extra taxation next April depends upon a 
whole lot of factors among which electricity’s rate of self¬ 
financing is likely to be one of the least. In the current context 
of the wider political economy—and until Whitehall feels fully 
able to explain what up-to-date objectives for nationalised 
industries should be and why—this state industry is being 
obliged to do itself and the Government no good at a 
bad time, in the name of (possibly misconceived) financial 
orthodoxy. And it doesn’t look as if the Government from 
Thursday’s statement, expects much relaxation. 
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The Attractions of Luxemburg 

European countries with across-frontier businesses are often sensible to raise money 
in Luxemburg. But it is not a full-scale tax haven 


Obedient to official inspiration, French and other commen¬ 
tators have interpreted the welcome abolition of the 33J 
per cent tax on the overseas income of French-registered 
companies as a direct and mighty swipe at Luxemburg’s 
status as an entrepot for capital. As we recorded last week, 
the new move does slightly lessen Luxemburg^ pull. But it 
is unfortunately true, too, that M. Debr6 has a bee in his 
bonnet about the place. 

Perhaps if he understood a little better Luxemburg’s 
essentially limited and, by and large, beneficial financial 
ambitions, he would be less exercised about getting rid of 
them. Luxemburg is not an active money market like Lon¬ 
don ; it has a minuscule use for such funds. Its stock exchange 
is a quiet place—extraordinarily quiet considering its 300 
listed securities. Most dealing in Luxembuig-listed securities 
is bank-to-bank and takes place in London or Amsterdam, 
not in Luxemburg itself. What Luxemburg does is to pro¬ 
vide (a) a convenient tax neutrality for money coming in and 
going out again ; ( b ) cheap registration ; and (c) a flexible 
distribution centre for capital, free of exchange controls. It 


is, in fact, very little more than a money trans-shipment port. 
In taxmen’s jargon, it is an “ entrepot for capital ”—which 
does not make it one of the full-scale tax havens shown in our 
map. For doing this, Luxemburg gets, on tiny percentage 
levies, a financial return so small that it could only interest a 
country of its midget size. 

Luxemburg’s stamp duties and quotation fees are very 
low. The quotation fee for a Luxemburg Eurodollar loan is 
0.02 per thousand ; thereafter another 0.02 per thousand 
is charged each year the quotation continues. There is no 
tax on the transfer of Luxemburg bonds either inside the 
country or going outside it ; banks have a handling charge 
ceiling of around £17 10s. od.—or 0.25 per cent on small 
amounts. Above all, there has been no double taxation on 
genuine in-ahd-out holding company operations since 1929 
This means that Luxemburg is useful as the financial address 
of international holding companies, as well as a good place 
for them to list their bond issues. The duties on setting up a 
holding company (0.32 per cent on registered capital, plus 
stamp duty of 0.1 per cent), and on keeping it in existence 
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(cm& per cent annually), are low. To keep holding company 
capital in line with profits, the annual duty is 10 times the 
earned dividend in any year that this exceeds one-tenth of 
the capital. An amendment in 1938 to the 1929 legislation 
further reduced charges for the so-called " milliard ” holding 
companies. When capital goes above Belgian francs 1,000 
million (£7^ million), capital duty and stamp duty both fall 
progressively ; they come down to 0.015 per cent and 0.005 
per cent respectively at Belgian francs 5,000 million (£36 
million). 

The Luxemburg authorities deliberately interpret the 1929 
law with considerable flexibility. Most important, they have 
agreed in the last two years to allow the proceeds of a bonded 
loan to be placed at the disposal of any associated company, 
provided that the Luxemburg holding company has shares 
cither in its own parent company or in one of its fellow sub¬ 
sidiaries. Partly as a result of this, the traditional function 
of the Luxemburg holding company, shuttling dividends (and 
other inter-company money flows) to and fro, has been 
married with Luxemburg’s growing use as a post room for 
large-scale capital raising operations. 

Lately, another typical piece of flexible interpretation of the 
1929 rules has allowed a very active growth of international 
banking partnerships which use Luxemburg as a financial 
base. The most formidable example is Ameribas holdings, the 
joint company set up last year by the Bank of America and 
the Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas. The policing conditions 
imposed on such banking and syndicate operations are rea¬ 
sonable : that loans raised in Luxemburg must coincide in 
time and amount with outgoing loans from the holding 
company to its associates ; that the transfers must be handled 
through a Luxemburg bank ; and that the turn on the money 
raising and disbursement operation must not exceed 2 per 
cent. 

The frantic disparities in the company tax and exchange 
control regulations of the other five common market coun¬ 
tries, and the inadequacies of their capital markets, have 
made Luxemburg the natural place for across-frontier capital 
raising operations by European companies with across- 
frontier businesses. In particular, the growing pool of ex¬ 
patriate money, the Euro-currencies, has found a natural 
collection base there. Four specific national policy decisions 
have given an added boost to Luxemburg’s attraction : 
America’s interest equalisation tax ; Britain’s reinforced ex¬ 
change controls (which have Jed to an investment dollar 
premium which is usually well over one-fifth of the ordinary 
currency exchange rate) ; Germany’s 25 per cent withholding 
tax on loan interest paid to foreigners ; and Italy’s exchange 
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controls (which are less sophisticated, but more, rigorous, 
than Britain’s). It has therefore suited companie?,li^e Mobil 
and Honeywell to, finance their various European ventures 
with dollars raised in Luxemburg, rather than to export the 
capital from America. It has suited Beecham to do the same, 
rather than buy foreign currency for capital investment at a 
20 per cent premium ; and Siemens to raise money in Luxem¬ 
burg through 4 Swiss holding company, rather than have to 
pay German interest rates that are kept artificially high by 
the withholding tax on foreign subscribers. 

At the same time, many of Luxemburg’s proliferating 
holding companies, loans and bond issues in fact represent 
the interests of joint industrial companies and financial syn¬ 
dicates, such as the Luxemburg-registered Transalpine 
Finance Holdings. Another example is the borrowing opera¬ 
tions in Luxemburg of the Netherlands-based Queensland 
Alumina Holding, the multi-national bauxite buying syndi¬ 
cate made up of several of the world’s biggest aluminium 
smelters and fabricators. 

All this glamour, and the names and amounts involved, has 
started a fashion which is sometimes followe 3 uncritically. 
For instance, patent-holding companies have been established 
in Luxemburg, although there are several countries with tax 
regimes would would suit this operation better. The double 
taxation agreements entered into by Luxemburg specifically 
exclude any relief of withholding tax in the country of origin 
on payments to Luxemburg holding companies. Thus income 
flowing from Germany or France through a Luxemburg 
holding company to, say, a tax haven like the Bahamas, is 
subject to the same German withholding tax as if it had gone 
direct. It is this which distinguishes Luxemburg from the 
real tax havens, whose raison d’etre is not merely to facilitate 
joint ventures and international money raising free of restric¬ 
tions, but more questionably to provide artificial bases for 
generating tax-free income. If you make money in Luxem¬ 
burg, you pay your taxes like everyone else ; but if you 
simply use a Luxemburg address as a postbox for raising 
and distributing capital, the Luxemburg authorities make it 
as easy and cheap as possible. The attractions of Luxemburg 
are as simple as that. 

It is therefore rather pointless for M. Debrc to envy Luxem¬ 
burg’s position. What he should be striving for is the liberali¬ 
sation of tax and exchange control regulations in the rest of 
Europe, so that a capital hungry continent has less need to 
use Luxemburg. If, instead, Luxemburg is forced to get in 
line with the restrictive conditions of the Six’s main capital 
markets—under the pretext of “ tax harmonisation ”— 
Europe’s own big companies like Philips and Siemens will be 
the main losers. 
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SHIFTS IN LABOUR BETWEEN THE REGIONS 

Net migration of employees, annual averages for years to June in thousands 
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Little winter comfort for the 
regions 


The regional employment premiums, 
which give manufacturers in development 
regions a subsidy of 30 shillings for every 
man they employ and lesser amounts for 
women, boys and girls, begin to operate 
this week. The first pay-outs will l>e in 
October. First shown to the world by 
Mr Peter Shore around the beginning of 
the year, they are in attempt to give a 
greater balance to regional inducements : 
up till now these have almost wholly 
consisted of subsidies to capital which has 
tended to skew investment in the develop¬ 
ment regions towards capital-intensive 
plant—not precisely what is wanted, 
given the pressing need for jobs. At the 
time Mr Shore said they would give the 
idea three years and see how it worked. 

This is an admirable sentiment if you 
can take a long-term view. And around 
the beginning of this year it was possible 
to take a long-term view of regional 
unemployment. Now this is very much 
not the case. Despite all policy moves 
unemployment in development regions 
remains within an ace of being the same 
proportion above the national average 
as it was in 1959. Given the rise in the 
national average over the last nine 
months some regional figures are now 
looking pretty desperate, edging up to 
10 per cent. 

West Cumberland is the kind of place 
these statistics are about. There are two 
main towns, Workington and White¬ 
haven, and a clutch of villages. For work, 
there is a steel plant, some heavy 
engineering, a port, some mines, one or 
two small textile companies and — the 
only big new arrivals since the war— 
Marchon, the company which makes 
liquids for use in detergents and cement 
(based on local deposits of anhydrite) 
and the Calder Hall atomic power 


complex. If these things are not positively 
running down, they are generally at best 
just ticking over; even Marchon and 
Calder Hall are likely to make only small 
additions to their workforces over the 
next few years. At the moment unem¬ 
ployment in the towns is 6-7 per cent 
and in one or two surrounding villages 
over 10 per cent ,* an axe hangs over the 
steel works ; three weeks ago it was 
announced that one of the mines would 
close, throwing 800 men, mostly concen¬ 
trated in one village, on to the market. 
The whole area, naturally, has voted solid 
Labour for years. 

This is the core of the regional prob¬ 
lem. For West Cumberland, read 
Rhondda, West Durham or Fife. It will 
be the core of the unemployment problem 
this winter. What can be done ? Given 
the happy coincidence of the commence¬ 
ment of the employment premiums, some 
politicians, under pressure, will probably 
claim that they will help. Theoretically 
they will provide an inducement for a 
company with factories both inside and 
outside the development areas to lay off 
those workers they have to lay off in the 
latter, rather than former. But against 
this there is a tendency for peripheral 
things to be lopped off in a recession and 
subsidiaries in development regions arc 
usually peripheral, not only in geography. 
Given this, the premiums do not look 
too potent. 

Clearly the Government thinks this 
too : hence its move to slow down pit 
closures, with more aid for other, ailing 
industries hinted at. This will heip. The 
800 men in West Cumberland will remain 
in work all winter. Pits are big employers 
in all the development regions except 
Northern Ireland, and it is significant 
that the two areas where the pit rundown 


has been fastest—Wales and Scotland— 
arc just those two development areas (as 
the chart shows) which are still losing 
people at an increasing rate. But it is 
clearly a desperate^ defensive measure, 
which sacrifices the long-term in no 
uncertain manner—and everyone knows 
it. It is a perfect product of the Wilsonian 
dilemma in that it shows yet again that 
the structure of society and industry has 
not been altered enough for it to be able 
to take the macro-economic measures 
which have been inflicted upon it, which 
means those measures have to be blunted, 
in a way which prejudices their success. 
The brave words about ** shake-out ” 
have led to a halt, 12 months later, to a 
halt to the shakeout from the mines. 

In view of this it might well have been 
better to fiddle with the regional employ¬ 
ment premiums. Since they were due to 
begin anyway, why not double them for 
six months ? Played in the right way 
(i.e. with a large trumpet) they might 
have had an effect, especially among 
those manufacturers who are not too hot 
on detailed figuring (which is quite a 
few). There must be some point at which 
the premiums begin to be big enough to 
bite. And if it did work, this move would 
have some long-term merit, in that it 
would concentrate redundancies in areas 
where labour is generally in short supply. 


Training 

Free entry to skills? 


While the Government is striving to make 
work for the men in the regions, through 
employment premiums and capital invest¬ 
ment allowances, a plan designed to make 
men more effective at work, through re¬ 
training, is being completed. Today the 
Government’s industrial training centres 
can cope with 10,000 entrants a year, 
under a programme which should rise to 
an annual output of 17,000 trainees by 
1968. But at least a million men now at 
work in Britain are expected to have to 
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completely retrain for new jobs within the 
next ten years. The incompatibility of 
these tw6 Sets of figures is one of the 
reasons for a determined new scheme of 
industrial training being planned in 
Westminster. Private industry, not govern¬ 
ment centres, will be at the centre of the 
new proposals. A complete rephasing of 
the present training programme, to give 
massive government aid to private com¬ 
panies offering , schemes giving adult 
workers a complete retraining up to skilled 
worker standard ia being proposed. Clearly 
the craft unions, some of which are still 
fighting' a rearguard action against the 
Government's present modest retraining 
schemas* will object. But it is now believed 
that the coming winter, with its prospect 
of unemployment rising to near the 
800,000 mark, will force a greater degree 
of co-operation on the hostile unions. 

Both the unions and the employers are 
to be reminded that the country faces a 
considerable drop in the number of can¬ 
didates for apprenticeships (because 
the “ bulge ” of end-of-war babies has 
now passed beyond the school-leaving 
age). And it will be pointed out to them 
that under the new scheme there would be 
an eighteen months to two years’ time lag 
before the first of the newly skilled men 
would enter the competitive labour 
market. And the Government will also tell 
the unions, if present hopes can be har¬ 
dened into reality, that the state will 
reserve the right to introduce a general 
certificate of training, which would give 
a retrained inan the right to enter one of 
a range of skilled trades, where he could 
be given any necessary final training. 


The economy 

Some life left? 


Against most predictions, it seems that 
private investment increased in the 
second quarter of this year—by 4 per 
cent in real terms, according to the 
Board of Trade’s provisional estimates, 
allowing for seasonal factors. Manufac¬ 
turing investment continued to go down ; 
the surprise was the increased investment 
in non - manufacturing, particularly 
marked, apparently, in spending on plant 
and machinery. This was in part due to 
a rise in shipping companies’ investment 
which is always erratic, but there seems 
to have been some further small rise in 
investment in distribution (which had 
already recovered in the previous 
quarter) and a rather larger one in 
investment in miscellaneous services, 
although here the Board of Trade has 
some'misgivings about its figuring and 
seems Suspicious of this seeming upturn. 

The 'trend in manufacturing invest¬ 
ment isljConsistent with manufacturers’ 
own fordpsts of a drop in the total this 
year of aout 8 per cent and it does 
nothing jAhange the view that it is 
UketyjMK?n falling throughout this 


year and into the early part of next. 
As for their stockholding, after the turn¬ 
around in the first quarter of the year, 
there was little reason to suppose that it 
would increase much further in the 
second. There was, in fact, virtually no 
change. Small falls in work in progress 
and in stocks of raw materials were can¬ 
celled by an increase in stocks of finished 
goods. Nevertheless, the level of stock¬ 
building in the first half of this year was 
quite a bit less than most forecasters 
expected. 

Among other indicators published this 
week, the retail trade figures for July, 
are, once again, pretty dreary, with a dip 
in clothing sales from their good June 
level matched by a small increase in sales 
of durable goods. But no records were 
broken anywhere. And with the fair 
chance of upset on the railways next week, 
one can’t see any getting broken in the 
immediate future either. 


Consumer spending 

From cars to books 


Over the last ten years, the British have 
increased their spending on consumer 
goods and services by 74 per cent in 
money terms and 34 per cent in real 
terms. Allowing for the increase in popula¬ 
tion, the average standard of living, in 
terms of shopping, housing and personal 
services, has risen by 25 per cent. 

Once a year, in its national income 
blue book, the Central Statistical Office 
fills in some of the details missing from 
the quarterly spending figures. The new 
edition, published this week, shows, for 
instance, that £1,377 million was spent 
last year in Britain on eating-out in res¬ 
taurants, canteens and schools and on 
hotel accommodation—compared with 
£771 million ten years before. 

In the squeeze conditions of last year, 
spending on most things still went up 
except on cars and other durable goods— 
including a substantial fall in furniture 
and floor coverings—and on cinema¬ 
going. But, allowing for price increases, 
actual consumption of many other things 
either went down or hardly rose at all. 
This was true, for instance, of spending 
on bread and cereals, pipe and cigar 
tobacco, coal, footwear, clothing, most 
household goods, bus and rail travel, and 
domestic service. But consumer expendi¬ 
ture as a whole rose by 5^ per cent in 
real terms and i£ per cent in volume. 
So what went up ? Consumption of 
food did, by just over 1 per cent, and of 
drink and cigarettes rather more, by 
around 2 per cent, after the falls in 
1965. The upward trend continued in 
spending on housing, fuel and light—-on 
electricity and gas, in particular. Book¬ 
buying had quite a spurt—paperback 
thrillers or text-books for the ever* 
increasing education section of society ? 
And this was not at the expense of news¬ 
papers or magazines. 


Sterling 

The pound in the 
worst of all possible 
worlds 


The pound remains under steady if un¬ 
spectacular pressure. The spot rate con¬ 
tinues to hover around a three-year low of 
$2.78^, as it has for the past month, and 
the market suspects that it is having to be 
propped even at that unsatisfactory level 
some of the time. True, trading volume 
has been modest and support likewise, so 
that the officially disclosed reserve loss of 
only £12 million in August was probably 
not too wildly misleading. Moreover, part 
of the present pressure is undoubtedly 
purely seasonal. • 

Nevertheless the pound’s almost total 
failure to perk up on the better July trade 
figures and the monetary agreement be¬ 
tween the ministers of the Group of Ten 
is rather worrying. The Government’s 
cautionary reflationary package seems to 
have unsettled the exchanges though with¬ 
out promising quick relief for the un¬ 
employed. 

In its September issue of Quarterly 
Bulletin , this week, the Bank of England 
says : 14 The cumulative effect of all the 
steps taken [since June] seems likely, 
eventually, to give a sizeable stimulus to 
final demand. But there will be an interval, 
which should not be underestimated, 
before the full effects of even the earlier 
measures have worked through the 
economy.” Meanwhile, in the months 
immediately ahead, growth in output is 
44 likely to be only modest ” and unemploy¬ 
ment 44 may well still rise for a time, 
especially in certain regions” ; the Bank 
suspects that people have learned how to 
use labour more economically. The 
exchanges, however, are concerned not 
just about the 44 sizeable eventual stimu¬ 
lus ” already given, but a further, and 
possibly excessive, stimulus Mr Wilson 
may be forced to give when his first efforts 
are shown not to be working quickly 
enough on employment’. As we went to 
press, there were reports that Mr Wilson 
would use his Newport speech this week¬ 
end to deny that any early further 
reflation is contemplated. 

Besides its comments on the British 
economy, the latest Bank of England 
bulletin gives some interesting details of 
the impact on Britain’s sterling balances 
of the Middle East war and the sharp 
mid-year rise in American short-term 
interest rates. In the three months to the 
end of June, the balances^held by overseas 
sterling area countries fell by £76 million 
while those of non-sterling area countries 
rose by £to8 million. Part of the explana¬ 
tion is that some Middle Eastern countries 
transferred their sterling balances from 
British to foreign banks, which then 
promptly and fortunately reinvested it in 
sterling again. 
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Bank of England’s figures 

Britain's balance 
sheet with the 
world 


The Bank of England's Quarterly Bulletin 
for September, published this week, brings 
up to the end of 1966 the broad outline 
of Britain’s balance sheet with the rest 
of the world. The Bank is careful 
to point out that this is an incomplete 
inventory because of inevitable short¬ 
comings in the statistics. Moreover, 
a number of the figures are " precarious ” 
estimates of assets which might be difficult 
to realise if, indeed, they could be 
realised at all. The government’s £20 
million of Suez Canal shares (down £7 
million in four years) are just one example. 

Despite the two years of sterling agony 
covered by the balance sheet, from 1964 
on, Britain’s assets continued to rise 
impressively : the total at the end of last 
year was about a third higher than at the 
end of 1962 and about 15 per cent higher 
than at the end * of 1964. Inevitably, 
Britain’s liabilities rose faster still—about 
40 per cent over the four years, and 2o 
per cent over the latest two. And the Bank 
of England’s latest inventory suggests that 
between December 1964 and December 
1966 the net credit balance of Britain’s 
external assets and liabilities may have 
fallen by about £270 rftillion. Yet several 


BRITAIN'S BALANCE SHEET 
£mn — End of period 


encouraging po ints emerge. 

First, at the end of last year the £1.4 
billion excess q«f assets over liabilities was 
still just a shade larger than the excess of 
assets* in 1963, Second, Britain remains a 
substantial c reditor on the higher- 
yielding long-term capital account/though 
the advaritageto the balance of payments 


fiifports 

The bottlenecks 


lo»g-tero» catator account, though time with, the prospect of eireraitr— the 
the advantoge to tfte balance of payments 5O0 . Mat Boeing 747 aw} to eqnaOy big 
of this higheir yield is, admittedly offset ? ete . t hat will follow-that^^ai^^ 
partly by the greater difficulty of selling W tmt fit into th* 


partly by the greater difficulty of selling 
off some long-term assets in times of need. 
Third, the bulk of Britain’s private 
external assets are in currencies other than 
sterling or sterling area currencies, and 
the proportion of these has increased over 
the four years, so providing that much 
more of a cushion m case of a sterling 
devaluation. And fourth, the increase in 
Britain’s liabilities includes increases of 
£330 millio n over four years (and £125 
million over the past two) in current apd 
deposit accounts maintained in sterling by 
overseas investors with British banks. This 
benefits the balance of payments with¬ 
out involving London in an exchange 
risk (though the depositors do take one). 

A final point made by the Bank is 
worth repeating. In the two years to the 
end of 1966 the net debit on the balance 
of payments long-term capital account was 
about £350 million. But Britain’s earnings 
on interest, profits and dividends in those 
two years were £820 million. In itself, 
this does not provide an argument against 
the belated capital controls that were 
introduced from 1965 onwards. But it 
docs underscore the benefits of overseas 
investments — provided there is an 
exchange rate that can bear the traffic. 



Assets 




Liabilities 




1962 

1964 

1966 


1962 

1964 

1966 

Short-term 




Short-term 




Official 




Official 

2,527 

2,835 

2,932 

Reserves 

1,002 

827 

1,107 





Dollar portfolio* 

358 

445 

180 

Private 

2.731 

3,690 

4,969 


1,360 

1,272 

1,287 






Private 

In sterling and sterl¬ 
ing area currencies 893 1,177 1,277 

In foreign currencies 1,210 1,826 3,220 

2,103 3,003 4,497 


Long-term 

Official* 709 838 983 

Private 

Direct (excluding oil, 
insurance,banking)* 3,380 3,880 4,500 

Portfolio* 9,000 3,800 3,200 

Oil companies* 1,100 1,300 1,600 

Other* 375 400 400 


9,000 3,600 3,200 
1,100 1,300 1,600 
375 400 400 


7,855 9,180 9,600 

UK's IMF subscription 696 696 871 

Trade credit not else¬ 
where included 376 491 560* 

TOTAL 131099 15,480 17,798 

• Official but " precarious " aatimataa. 
t At marltat pricas. 


Long-term 

Official* 

Private 

Portfolio*! 

Direct*- 

Oil companies* 
Other* 


IMF 

Trade credit not else¬ 
where included 


2,650 2,574 2,536 

1,050 1,100 1,025 
1,470 1,820 2,250 
700 750 925 

— 10 10 


3,220 3,680 4,210 


11,747 13,810 16,396 


just hot fit into the normal airport^ Jay- 
out. It is thus perhaps fortunaiethat 
Britain’s international airj»rt$ ^fhlch 
will be at the recetvipg epd or 
monsters, are now operating undfjr a 
commertial-type management able to 
re-act with greater flexibility than the 
old-type civil service structure could, ?The; 
faces at the British Airport Authority: 
are the same, which is just as well since 
even under the civil service Heathrpw 
was one of the world’s Outstanding air¬ 
ports. The profits, £ar.8 million 1 last 
year before tax, are difficult to comftiMe 
because the accounting system has 
changed, and the rate of interest is gene-* 
rously low on capital assets that have 
been written down, at £55 million, to 
well below their book value. But the 
problems . . . they’re very different 
In catering for the big jets, airport 
managers in the 1970s have two separate 
features to worry about. One, obviously, 
is the number of passengers going to be 
disgorged at any one time. Passengers 
are not difficult to handle; they are self- 
propelled, stack vertically to occupy the 
minimum of floor space, and come In 
more or less homogeneous sizes—which is 
more than one can say of the aircraft. 
The curse of the big jets is that they are 
so utterly out of scale with any other 
aircraft that the doors of buildings, the 
piers, and the telescopic covered walk¬ 
ways soon to be used at Heathrow for 
boarding jets, are all far too small. And 
if they are adjusted to fit the big jets, then 
they do not fit any other aircraft. It’s not 
a question of length, which is a nuisance 
but can be handled, but of cross-section 
(their girth dwarfs that of any other air¬ 
craft, including supersonics). So far, no 
airport has found the solution aiid these 
jets will be in service in just two years. 

People-handling resolves itself into 
cutting down the walking, which could 
be as much as three-quarters of a mile 
frorti concourse to aircraft by the time 
Heathrow gets its underground railway 
station serving Victoria and Piccadilly, 
even though this is planned to be 
immediately in front of today’s passenger 
buildings. This is too far to expect 
passengers to walk and mechanical ways 
of getting them about (not those buses 
again) are quite far developed. Most 
important too is the experiment now 
being conducted by Trans World Airlines 
which involves sending to the destination 
—during flight and via satellite—the 
details of passengers, etc., required by the 
immigration authorities. That old queue 
at the passport check could go, ana one 
of the worst airport bottlenecks with it. 
The alternative, of carrying officials to 
check documents in flight, is a good deal 
less attractive. 
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The Barbican's jungle ; little builds but the birds 


Building industry 

The joke is over 

For roughly a year now no progress has 
been made on two of central London’s 
largest building sites. One site is that part 
of the Barbican housing development 
being constructed for the City Corporation 
by Myton, a Taylor Woodrow company. 
The other is the Horseferry Road site for 
the Ministry of Public Building, with 
Bernard Sunley and Sons Ltd as con¬ 
tractors. Both contracts are beset by labour 
troubles, and the firms are losing a good 
deal of money thereby. Lord Cameron and 
his two colleagues on a Ministry of 
Labour inquiry into these troubles have 
now reported.* They find that everyone 
was to blame, almost without exception. 
The report is like one of those Jacobean 
tragical farces which end with the stage 
covered with blood and corpses. It would 
be sad if it were not so ridiculous. 

From the bottom up, the workers on the 
sites were either willing to be swayed by 
a “ subversive and mischievous ” left-wing 
group, or members of the group them¬ 
selves. The unions to which both the sub¬ 
versives and the other workers belonged 
had no power over what was going on 
among their members, and for the most 
part no knowledge of it either. The 
Cameron report describes the evidence of 
one of the unofficial Communist strike 
leaders as “ bizarre and incredible : it is 
fair to Mr Lewis to add that we do not 
think he intended some of his evidence to 
be believed,” A Transport and General 
Workers’ Union official “ was evasive in 
his answers to questions and extravagant 
in his condemnation of what he professed 
to dislike.” * . 

But all this is the routine stuff of the 
collapse of sensible trade unionism in the 
Iftandon building industry: deplorable, but 
Tglhrious. What is unimaginably silly 


is that, knowing as they must that such 
a state of affairs is likely to arise on any 
big central London contract, the two con¬ 
tracting firms apparently took little care 
to avoid the natural consequences. 
Myton at the Barbican did not bother to 
have a full-time labour relations man on 
the spot. Sunley at Horseferry Road 
employed a man but paid no attention 
to—indeed deliberately frustrated—his 
efforts. By last autumn both firms seemed 
resigned to securing the termination of 
contracts on which they were obviously 
making stiff losses. The Cameron court 
of inquiry proposes some sensible proce¬ 
dural changes to avoid disasters of this 
kind in the future. Myton, however, com¬ 
plained at one point to the inquiry that 
“work had to be executed to standards 
substantially higher than those normally 
required in the building industry.” Now, 
just what did that mean ? 

*Cmnd. 3396. 8s. 

Engineering 

Too many 
excavators 

The quarterly report from the economic 
development committee on mech¬ 
anical engineering is a disturbing docu¬ 
ment. It shows^at in the first six months 
of this year imports into this country of 
office machinery were up by 14 per cent 
on a year ago ; those of aircraft engines 
were up by 27 per cent; of machine tools 
46 per cent; ana of excavators 89 per cent. 
(And this during a period when there 
is a marked slowing down \n the progress 
of the road programme, and a ban on 
office building over large parts of the 
country). Comparisons with early 1966 
are still bedevilled by the impprt sur¬ 
charge, but these figures qfe> whopping. 
Only two years ago the ratio of imports 


to exports in mechanical engineering was 
38 : 100. Now it is about 4^ : 100. 

On other things there is more cheer. 
New orgert are increasing, up' to the 
point where they are virtually matching, 
m most sections, the rate at' which com¬ 
pleted goods are being delivered. So. ordei 
books are no longer contracting. The 
main exception to this general rule is on 
the heavy engineering side, where the 
dearth of new orders is serious. Exports 
are improving slightly. Overall, produc¬ 
tion should pick up slowly through the 
early months of next year. ‘ 


Steel 

Rethinking on 
rebates 


Some British cars will continue to be 
made of foreign sheet steel, thanks to a 
small but important victory that the car 
makers have won over the recently 
nationalised steel industry. The British 
Steel Corporation is now prepared to con¬ 
cede chat it cannot impose financial penal¬ 
ties on vehicle builders who buy a propor¬ 
tion of their car-making metal from over¬ 
seas. On July 28th, vesting day for the 
British Steel Corporation, a “ loyalty 
rebate ” system was introduced, under 
which steel strip users who could prove 
they had used no foreign steel during 
the previous six months were to be given 
a rebate of 30s. a ton for each ton of 
home-made steel consumed. The British 
car makers, who in 1966 imported 150,000 
tons of steel, were furious. Imported steel 
had been providing the competition, both 
price-wise and on quality, that was 
needed to keep the British steelmakers on 
their toes ; moreover, the motor industry 
was able to prove that because of the 
squeeze, this year’s probable imports of 
car-making steel were unlikely to rise 
above 75,000 tons. 

So a new commercial pact with the car 
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Think French. Think Gallic dedication. 

Allied to Gallic logic. Paraphrasing an earlier-expressed 
combination of these national assets, UTA say an airline 
marches on its service! 

Done, they continue, il faut donner un service parfait. 
And UTA's interpretation of this doesn't just mean trad¬ 
ing on French flair with food, serving rather special cham¬ 
pagne with the first-class breakfast, or training chic- 
uniformed stewardesses to cosset you. 


It means real dedication from ground and aircrew 
too, so that UTA's much envied reputation for running 
to schedule is maintained. It means imaginative planning 
too, so that UTA’s DC-8 jet^hops offer you the fullest 
coverage of Africa plus world-encircling routes-through- 
the-East. 

That, say UTA, is dedication. That, you'll say, is 
French. And, logically, that is why you will prefer flying 
with UTA. 


Think french... Fty^UTA 


the world’s Fronch-ost slrllnt 

DC-8 JET ROUTES THROUGH 84 CITIES ACROSS S CONTINENTS* Fullost air coverage of Africa in association with AIR AFRIQUI. London 
W.l 177 Piccadilly, Tel: (01)403*881. Birmingham 115/117 Colmore Row, Tel: (021) 2382031. Glasgow C.2124 St. Vincent Street, Tel: (041) 221 
2101. Manchester 2 Room 141. Royal Exchange, Tel: (081) 252 7881. 
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NEW I.C.T. comprehensive computer program brings new 
accuracy to Net Cash Flow calculations: uses sophisticated 
mathematical techniques to estimate profitability; quantifies 
risk measurement. 


‘Two out of three investment decisions are 
based on the wrong data’—say two recent 
official reports*. To help management make 
the right investment decisions, I.C.T. intro¬ 
duce PROP (Profit Rating Of Projects), a 
new program for 1900 Series computers. 
Here’s what it does: 

1. Considers all factors — Government 
grants, corporation tax, time periods —and 
calculates Net Cash Flow. 

2 * Offers a full range of techniques for 
profit evaluation—for any time period—in¬ 



cluding new dual-rate Discounted Cash Flow. 

3. Cuts out guesswork by providing com¬ 
prehensive risk analysis (in dear graph form). 
The program shows the range of profit ex¬ 
pectation; probabilities of different profit 
values in the range; percentage probabilities 
of different rates; cumulative probability of 
achieving or exceeding given rates. 

For more information about PROP contact 
Mr. E. Massey, International Computers and 
Tabulators Limited, 85-91 Upper Richmond^ 
Road, Putney, S.W.15. ■■■ 


-yet another plus for Management 


_ - f/V& L .b.C. i Investment Appraisal* and B.I.M. Information note 42. 

* 
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makers will be reached lqter this month 
by the Steel Corporation. That leaves 
Lord Mdfch«tt 'With, the pi Britain's 
Efta partners still to face.lk>th Norway 
and Sweden have complained to Britain 
that the steel industry’s loyalty plan is a 
breach of Article 14 of the Stockholm 
Convention, which lays down that no 
member state’s public undertaking should 
discriminate in their purchasing policies. 
And with two other Efta nations, 
Austria and Switzerland also involved in 
shipping steel to Britain; it may take 
more than the old-boy basis discussions 
which settled the car makers 1 problems to 
soothe their ruffled feelings. Last year a 
total of 44,100 tons of sheet steel cafiie 
into Britain from Efta, compared with 
£38,400 from the EEC group and 88,000 
tons from elsewhere. And these 44,100 
tons have proved very valuable sales to 
their producers (25,700 from Austria, 
10,900 from Norway, 7,400 from Sweden, 
and a minute 100 tons from Switzerland). 
The current Board of Trade attitude is 
that the newly-appointed president, Mr 
Anthony Croslana, is 11 studying the 
position.” With any luck the result of 
this study will be a decision that what is 
good for the car makers is equally good 
for our overseas partners who will not 
have any “disloyalty” penalties imposed 
on their would-be British customers. 


Washing machines 

A new growth 
point? 


The five big manufacturers of washing 
machines in Britain (Hoover with 30 per 
cent of the market, AEI/Hotpoint 25 
per cent, Servis 20 per cent, English 
Electric and Philips 5 per cent each) 
have recently launched themselves on a 
tough competitive spree Centred on auto¬ 
matic washing machines. No less than 
ten models have been unveiled in the 
last year, the latest announcement this 
week coming from the comparative new¬ 
comer, Philips. 

The washing machine market, running 
at 600,000 deliveries a year (compared 


with 1 miMmn -th* the boom 1939/60- 

period) i# 

rnont jo'l pW’ cenf of sales 

is hot ur dff: Afiwy OP per cent of all 
British homes have machioes-^-more in 
the North than the South. Most of the 
business took' place.in the late fifties due 
to two freak ^ooms. caused by the lift* 

. ing of hire purchase restrictions and 
Mr John Bloom’s high-pressure sales 
methods. Manufacturers obviously .. see 
replacements as the prime lever to boost 
future sales so fhe jostling to collar this 
market is determined. At present the 
market divides into the old fashioned 
single tubs accounting for 15 per cent, 
the second generation twin tubs, around 
55 per cent, and the hew automatics with 
30 per cent. But the more expensive auto¬ 
matic machines could have 50 per cent 
by 1970. 

Prices are around the £90 to £100 
mark, but an Italian supplier, Indesit, is 
making a determined assault on what 
until now has been an unsuccessful 
market for overseas bidders, by .offering 
machines at 49 guineas. Italjan washing 
machines, unlike refrigerators, have never 
had much success in Britain chiefly 
because manufacturers have tended to 
concentrate on selling to British com¬ 
panies to use under their own brand 
names and British firms have preferred 
to do their own manufacturing. It has 
not so far been profitable ; imports have 
been running at 4 per cent of total output. 
Now things could change. Imports have 
risen to 7 per cent in the first six months 
of this year. This obviously may have 
something to do with the lifting of the 
import surcharge. Nevertheless, with a 
price differential as big as 50 per cent, 
the portents are ominous. 


came from Glaxo; one^of the 


Drugs 

Penicillin cheaper 


Penicillin prices have taken their nine¬ 
teenth tumble in twenty-one years. The 
latest 20 per cent cut from 12s per 100 
tablets on penicillins Crystapen V and G 


-***% PP&* 

loo m seventeen about 

per cent a year;/ : i^i|||' lJ 'this is 
slightly distorting in that them ,wa» a 85 
per. cent cut in the first year alone. 
Glaxo!* move will probably start a 
round of price cutting by other manu¬ 
facturers. Production know-how and 
efficiency in extraction, have increased 
taprmpmy in a process that, Beecham!* 
special penicillins; apart,* has not chaft^d 
since 1946. Glaxo** plant at Elvaston 
in Lancashire is the largest unit put* 
side America and has recently had d 
further £3. million invested in it and in 
this industry, economies of scale count. 
But another reason for lower prices might 
have something to do with the fact that 
consumption of penicillin in animal feed 
stuffs (a growth market for drugs) is 
1 e v e 11 i n g off, and oyer - production 
threatens. Last year the Ministry of Health 
spent £8 million on various torts of peni¬ 
cillin out of a total of £19.7 million for 
all antibiotics. Although mis wal a £3 
million increase on 1965 it was mainly due 
to the lifting of prescription charges. 


In brief 


As predicted (see The Economist last week) 
Du Pont’s cuts in the price of its acrylic 
fibre, Orion, have been followed by the 
other manufacturers, in this market. 
Courtaulds has knocked about the same 
amount (20 per cent) off its Courtelle, 
but over a rather wider range; for 
instance it has included acrylic fibre for 
carpets. Chemstfand, the other main pro¬ 
ducer for the British market (its acrylic 
is Aerilan) has said “it is taking the 
necessary steps to be competitive,” which 
could not wrap up a price-cut in any more 
pompous language. Nylon, polyesters 
(such as ICI’s Terylene and Du Pont’s 
Dacron), as well as acrylics, have all 
gone down this year. It might well be 
that they all go down next year too. The 
pressure is really on. 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


P«reinti 9 « change from : 


GOLD RESERVES 

Down £12 million in August iftsr 

£14 million repayments of pre-squeeze 

debts. 

CONSUMER CREDIT 

Total dabt outstanding in July showed 
the first rise in a year, owing to 
relaxations for care. HP car sales in 
August well up on a year ago. 
the first squeeze-hit month. 

RETAIL TRADE 

Uttie ‘Change-in total sales in July. 


Index 

1868-100 


Industrial 
production • 
employment • 
productivity * 
Export trad# * 

Retell trade 
Unemployment * 
Wage raise (weekly) 
Retail pffcfe 
Export prices 


* SeesentHy adiusted. Indicators of export and 
retell trede reflect movements in volume terms, 
he., fn value Pi eonttent price. Unemployment 


Previous 

month 


Three 

months ago 


Twelve 
months ego 


refers to number wholly unemployed, excluding 
school-leavers end in August wet running et an. 
annuel rete of 2.4%. wz 
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Middle-East oil: 
more 


Iraq and Saudi Arabia have now both 
asked their respective western oil com¬ 
panies fpr higher posted prices on that 
proportion of their oil which is shipped 
through pipelines across Syria and out of 
the east Mediterranean. With freight rates 
so high, and with the journey round the 
Cape from the Persian Gulf further in¬ 
creasing costs for as long as the Suez canal 
stays shut, the Saudis and Iraqis are argu¬ 
ing, as the Libyans have before them, that 
there is a new cost differential over 
Persian Gulf crude in favour of oil shipped 
from a Mediterranean port. 

The majority of Iraq’s oil is piped from 
its northern fields across Syria, and since 
this pipeline was reopened after the June 
war it has been going flat out at a rate 
of around 50 million tons a year. The 
" Tapline ” from Saudi Arabia carries half 
this amount and has barely been used 
since the war by the American oil con¬ 
sortium on the pretext that it now travels 
across Israeli occupied territory. In fact it 
is just as probable that it suits the com¬ 
panies to keep Tapline empty while the 
threat of a higher posted price hangs over 
them, for the Syrian government lias been 
astonishingly complaisant about the vol¬ 
ume of oil going almost non-stop across 
its territory through IPG’s line. 

The oil companies base their resistance 
to higher prices on the fact that even 
at the tightest moments of supply after 
the war, realised prices for oil products 
never implied crude oil prices any higher 
than the existing “ posted prices.” Posted 
prices are still higher than actual oil 
prices, and are only kept that way in order 
to give a bigger tax and royalty take to 
the oil countries. 

There is a precedent for higher prices 
for Mediterranean crude from the last 
time the Suez canal dosed, when an 
effective compromise price rise was agreed 
in December 1956 to reflect the rise in 
freight rates but not the longer route 
round the Cape ; the companies discount 
the precedent, on the grounds that in 
recent years the new influence of OPEC 
(the Organisation of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries) has meant that any rise in 
posted prices has been irremoveable, 
whereas the 19^6 price rise came* off in 
stages after th& 'canal was reopened in 


asking for 


1957. Obviously the companies would 
prefer the differential to be reflected in 
lower prices for Persian Gulf crude, but 
all hell would break loose if they ever 
said so. They are more likely to go for 
compromise this time in the form of a 
temporary surcharge to be paid on top 
of the posted price, and to be removed 
when Suez opens again. 

The formal (though unpublicised) requests 
for the higher prices were made by both 
Iraq and Saudi Arabia before last week’s 
removal of the embargo on shipping oil 
to Britain, west Germany and America. 
But the lifting of the embargo adds 
political force to the demands, as does 
the Saudis* particular claim to the grati¬ 
tude of their American consortium, 
Aramco, for having argued the anti¬ 
embargo case inside Arab councils ever 
since the war. The outcome of Iraq’s 
demands is less easy to predict because 
relations between Iraq and its western oil 
consortium, the Iraq Petroleum Company, 
have now reached a low even by the 
standards of the last stormy decade. 
Gossip has it that the vice-president of 
Italy’s state oil company, ENI, has been 
invited to Baghdad during the coming 
fortnight to discuss the next move in ENI’s 
long-held ambition to exploit the North 
Rumaila oil field which was finally ex¬ 
propriated from I PC by Iraq’s Law 97 
a few weeks ago. 

It is fairly clear to the outsider that 
opinion inside IPG at this critical time 
in its fortunes is split between doves and 
hawks. Indeed this indecision is char¬ 
acteristic of all the Middle East oil con¬ 
sortia consisting of western oil companies 
with differing financial and strategic in¬ 
terests, and almost always weakens their 
bargaining power in moments of crisis. So 
far IPG has taken a hard line over 
Rumaila, warning ENI, Japanese and 
Spanish interests who are all sniffing round 
for a concession or offtake agreement, that t 
IPG will take legal action against anyone 
who extracts and markets what IPG still 
regards as its oil. But it has so far. stopped 
short of the sort of explosive waming-off 
advertisements which Anglo Iranian (now . 
BP) put in the newspapers at the time" of 
the 1952-54 crisis in Iran. 



# * 
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In Khartoum last week : Saudi Arabia’s Faisal 

But there are those inside I PC who 
would like to take the opportunity both 
of the Rumaila impasse and of the coming 
price negotiations to make a positive 
approach to Iraq, offering even to recon¬ 
stitute the I PC concession and broaden 
its membership on the Iranian pattern. 
The weakness of this argument is that 
Iraqi governments come and go, and that 
a generous deal over Rumaila in 1965 
never got beyond being initialled by the 
Iraqis for just this reason. And it is true 
that if the time has come (as it probably 
has) for western oil companies to accom¬ 
modate some of the wishes of local Arab 
governments, Iraq’s is the last one to pick 
as guinea pig. One way out now being 
suggested is that the management of I PC 
should be entrusted to the French share¬ 
holder, Compagnie Francaise des Petroles, 
but the distrust of the two British and 
two American major oil companies who 
make up the other big shareholders in I PC 
is unlikely to let this one through. Another 
idea (again involving the French as the 
only honest broker acceptable to the 
Arabs) is that the whole atmosphere would 
be decontaminated if Rumaila could be 
solved amicably by an arrangement which 
included. I PC and Iraq's t>wn national oil 
company (as in the 1965 agreement), plus 
the ambitious French state owned com¬ 
pany, ERA? and even ENI too. The sad 
thing is that the distaste which' both, the 
qil companies and Iraq have built up for 
dealing with each other, plus the oil 
companies reluctance to give anything to 
an Arab voluntarily, makes snph unagiqi- 
tive compromises so difficult to achieve. 






Even a million tone of aircraft, or so, 
fail to impress this Epikote surface 

After four years of daily wear from two 50 ton jets, this floor is in excellent condition. 

Laid in 1963 at Dusseldorf-Lohausen. it has suffered daily vibration, pressure, oil 
and fuel spillage. Today, four years later, the surface is still fit to putt on. 

The extremely high chemical and mechanical resistant properties of Epirote floor 
coatings make them the ideal choice for the flooring of assembly shops, dairies, 
laboratories and warehouses. Epikote floor coatings withstand most chemical and 
solvent spillage as w$ri as the heaviest mechanical stresses, at the same time pro¬ 
viding a safe non-slip surface with a long life under the most arduous conditions. 
Moreover. Epikote floor Coatings can be applied quickly and easily. Epikote is just one . 
of the wide range of Shell chemicals. Their varied use throughout industry and 
agriculture bring constant improvements in efficiency and living standards. 

If chemicals can help you, contact your Shell company 6r Shell chemicals distributor. 
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Italy's south 

- n . L -iuf; n . - nj, - 

IRI bashes $n 

- In - V V ■ . - 

After fifteen yeRrs of continued and deter¬ 
mined, though, not always co-ordinated, 
action, and in spite of impressive achieve- 
ments, industrial take-off inltaly’s under¬ 
developed south, the Mezzogiorno, stilt 
looks a long way off. Private groups 
have not followed the drive of state- 
controlled ones, and the thin new indus¬ 
trial structure has up to now failed to 
consolidate. The enthusiasm of the 
Taranto years, when the south got Italy’s 
biggest, newest steel mill, is giving way 
, to disappointment; Signor Bo head of 
the Ministry for State Holdings, has 
just admitted this in an interview with 
II Successo , Italy’s new Fortune -like busi¬ 
ness magazine : 

In spite of the “shock tactics” adopted by 
state-controlled groups in establishing big 
basic industrial installations and an infra¬ 
structure to go with them, the supporting 
influx of private ventures has been dis¬ 
appointing. The so-called “ incentive 
policy " has turned out not to be as attrac¬ 
tive as expected. 

Nevertheless IRI (Istituto per la 
Ricostruzione Industrial), the largest of 
Italy’s state-controlled groups, is pressing 
ahead ; it argues that any respite would 
endanger what has already been achieved. 
First it caught Italy by surprise with the 
Alfa-Sud project, by -which a 300,000 cars 
a year factory is to be Built near Naples, 
and followed this in August with the 
revelation of its complete investment 
plans for the next four-five years. These 
are meant to reassure private industry, 
shaken by the Alfa-Sud episode, that no 
further sector^will be “ invaded.” IRI 
is going to speijd over £1.9 billion (of 
which Alfa-Sud'Vvill represent less than 
10 per cent) mostly in its traditional 
sectors. The south will get a very size¬ 
able part of this, including a new £100 
million steelworks at Taranto. Plans to 
set up an electronics or aeronautics indus¬ 
try, invoked by Fiat as an alternative 
to Alfa-Sud, have been quietly put aside. 

Montecatini-Edison and the state-con- 
trolled ENI, bitter competitors in chemi¬ 
cals, have apparently agreed to set up 
jointly a sulphuric acid plant at Gela, 
the Sicilian development pole. Co-opera¬ 
tion between these two groups is new, 
but fits in well with the Italian govern¬ 
ment’s official investment strategy. And 
perhaps does more than any of IRI’s 
moves to convince Italians that the policy 
of building “cathedrals in the desert” 
(as the development poles have ironically 
been called) may just pay dividends one 
day. 

Still, the lack of quick and visible 
successes is likely to make public opinion 
more and more uneasy as the elections 
approach. 11 Successo has significantly seen 
fit to devote the best part of its August 
issue to interviews with leading industri¬ 
alists and politicians on this problem. It 


ITALY’S DEPRIVED SOUTH 
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is all too clear from most of the answers 
that northern industrialists feel reluctant 
to take action that would result in a 
major alteration of the present Italian 
industrial pattern. Many told II Successo 
that they feel development in agriculture 
and agriculture-based industries should 
come before industry in the south. There 
are very definite signs that Fiat, after 
the rejection of its aeronautics plan, is 
refusing to play. New investments will 
instead be at Savona, on the Ligurian 
coast, threatened by unemployment; Fiat 
wants to develop it as an alternative 
to Genoa and has already built the motor¬ 
way linking it to the Po valley. Fiat’s 
chief, Signor Agnelli, evidently sticks to 
his avowed opinion that the problems of 
the south must be solved in a common 
market framework, and in any case not 
by any slowing clown of the rate of 
growth in Italy’s northern industrial 
triangle. 


German industry 

ITT into car 
components 

Hamburg 

With the takeover of Alfred Teves by 
International Standard Electric Corpora¬ 
tion (a member of the International Tele¬ 
phone and Telegraph group) the largest 
German manufacturer of brakes has 
passed into American hands. Teves, a 
Frankfurt-based company, also supplies 
most other European motor manufac¬ 
turers with its Ate disc-brakes. Thus 
American capital, which already has a 
big stake in the German motor industry 
through its Ford and General Motors 
subsidiaries, has now established itself 
powerfully in components. 

Teves, a family concern with a 
capital of DM 100 million, a turnover of 
DM 300 million (£27 million) and 
6,500 employees, felt compelled to sell 
out because the three members of the 
family who now share the ownership are 
getting on in years and have no succes¬ 
sors. Endeavours to find a buyer in the 
German motor industry failed because 


the company h^s to work . in close 
collaboration with aril the motor manu¬ 
facturers on the development of new 
models long befai^they,jgc> into predic¬ 
tion, and so has to guarantee to preserve* 
commercial secrecy for each. The owners 
were reluctant to convert Teves into a 
public joint-stock conipahy as they would 
not have got as much for their* interest 
as the Americans were prepared' to paly— . 
though the figure paid is a closely guarded 


secret. 

It is nbw an open question whatITT 
intends to do with Teves. At first, it 
seems,.everything is to remain as it was, 
with the management in German hands ; 
but in such case's Americanisation of the 
management usually follows fairly , soon. 
It is also not Clear what ITT is after. 
Does it just want to diversify, or this 
the first step of a ptatoned move into’ t)ie 
European motor components indu&ry ? 
If the latter, the Teves deal could be 
the forerunner of more active participa¬ 
tion by the German Standard Elektrik* 
in the supply of electrical equipment for 
cars, a field which is dominated today 
by firms like Bosch and Vart. 


Gold _ 

Less glitter 


Not only has the outline agreement on 
international monetary reform made a 
visible impact on the prices of gold¬ 
mining shares, but demand in the 
London gold market in the past two 
weeks has come down to between one and 
three tons a day, compared with an 
average of five to six tons a day since 
early 1965. The price has come down 
in line with this reduced demand from 
$35- to just over £35.18 (or a mere 
j cent below the international gold pool’s 
intervention point). It had risen to the 
higher level of $35.19$ on August 95th, 
the day l>efore the London monetary 
breakthrough was made. 

Unless something goes badly wrong 
with either of the reserve currencies, 
even the present embryo agreement on 
monetary reform could reasonably lead to 
some slowing down in the pace of gold 
hoarding. Once a start is made in actually 
issuing the new, proposed international 
reserve assets, which might happen at any 
time from 1970 onwards, it would be 
reasonable to expect some disgorging of 
hoarded gold. But an end of private 
hoarding should not be celebrated pre¬ 
maturely. About 40 per cent of the gold 
bought in the London bullion market 
(by buyers other than the largest central 
banks) now finds its way to the Indian 
sub-contirtent. A good deal more goes 
to other parts of the Far East and to the 
Middle East. This is hedging against 
local uncertainties, not against the reserve 
currencies, and much of it is likely to 
go on irrespective of any new props to 
the international monetary system. 
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French mail order 


Closing ranks 


Peris 

Two of the biggest French mail order 
firms, Les Trois Suisses with an annual 
turnover of Fr 250 million (£18 million), 
and Manufranee. (£ M2 million), are now 
in the throes of merger discussions. Their 
combined turnover would approach that 
of France’s biggest mail order house, La 
Redoute, which was £36 million in the 
financial year to February 1967. The 
clear hope behind the move is that France 
would have two reasonably sized units 
with which to fight any further mail order 
invasion which may develop when the 
customs barriers within the Six finally 
disappear on July 1, 1968. 

Foreign firms are already well estab¬ 
lished. Quelle, the German giant with 
ten times the annual turnover of Les 
Trois Suisses has had a subsidiary in 
Orleans for one and a half years and 
Schwab, also of Germany, but now con¬ 
trolled by the big American company 
Singer, established a mail order venture 
in France last year. Sears Roebuck, the 
American giant, failed to take over Le 
Bon March6 a few years ago, but there 
have been recurrent rumours that Sears 
still wants to get into the as yet 
unsophisticated French retailing market 
and it already has a pilot stores operation 
over the border in Spain. If the French 
market ever showed that it had over¬ 
come some of its peculiarities, there is 
little doubt that Germany’s Neckerman 
and Britain’s Great Universal Stores 
(with total sales no less than four times 
those of Quelle) would also become 
interested. 

Admittedly. French shopping habits 
are changing and there might seem to 
be room for all. Mail order accounts for 
only 1 per cent of retail business in 
fr ranee compared with, for instance, the 
8 per cent in west Germany. Despite 
the establishment of Quelle both La 
Redoute and Les Trois Suisses have 
increased sales (in a bad year for the 
retail trade) by between 25 and 30 per 
cent. But what worries French experts 
is the smallness and in certain cases the 



fitrstiress : international 

lack of resources of somC of the French 
mail order firms. Galeries Lafayette and 
Le Bon March6, both getting between 
25 and 30 per cent of their total annual 
turnover from their mail order sides, are 
finding the going hard. Manufrance, 
which employs 3,825 people and has 
shops in 15 large French towns, is hajrdly 
making any progress in mail order, 
despite its famous name. The only strong 
units are La Redoute add to a lesser 
degree, Les Trois Suisses 7 La Mode, 
equally dynamic, has an even better 
record than La Redoute, but. Is financially 
a little less powerful. 

The government is therefdre very keen 
on a deal between complementary firms 
like Manufrance and Les Trois Suisses 
or La Redoute; Manufrance produces 
and sells almost all consumer goods 
except textiles, whereas La Redoute 
and Les Trois Suisses each specialise in 
textile goods. The management of Manu¬ 
france is playing hard to get with the 
younger, brasher outfit of Les Trois 
Suisses, while the latter, for its part, is 
not insensible to proposals made by 
various foreign companies. The govern¬ 
ment’s sympathies are very clearly for 
an all-French merger, and the town of 
St Etienne, which has a stake in Manu¬ 
france, also favours the merger. If the 
merger does go through, the Ministry of 
Finance will be emboldened in some of 
its other views on mail order: notably 
that the mail order departments of Le 
Bon Marche and Galeries Lafayette 
should be merged and the resulting group 
made independent of both its former 
companies; and that this group in turn 
should then merge with La Redoute or 
more probably with Manufrance—Les 
Trois Suisses. Only then would France 
compete well with the British, German 
and American giants. 


Indian oil 


Push for realism 


New Delhi 

Last year India nearly clinched a joint 
oil exploration deal with the American 
independent, Ashland Oil and Refinery, 
under which Ashland would have pro¬ 
vided 49 per cent of the capital, and 
India the rest. An initial lease of twenty 
years, renewable for another ten, was 
contemplated. But when everything 
seemed set Ashland stuck out for a 
depletion allowance which the Indian tax 
system does not allow. Now there are signs 
that this experience has finally convinced 
officials in New Delhi that fiscal incen¬ 
tives must be brought on to a par with 
what other countries are offering. They 
are also pressing for an assurance that 
the rules of the game will, not be changed 
after oil is found, implying that royalty 
rates should not be open to review during 
the term of a lease. 

But this accommodatibg yiW taken by 
civil servants is likely to run into con¬ 
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Asoka Mehta : India's oil minister 


siderable opposition at the political 
level. Backbenchers in India's parliament 
are bound to decry any “ giving in ” to 
foreign investors, even if it could be 
shown that such concessions were in 
India’s long-term interest. And in the 
case of oil, India’s parliamentary opposi¬ 
tion finds support in reports that the 
Russians, who have helped to get 
refineries as well as state-owned crude 
oil operations going, reckon that India 
should go it alone—contracting only 
for technical help where necessary. 
Fortunately for western oil interests, 
Indian experience of contracting is none 
too happy, hence the growing preferenre 
now being expressed for joint ventures. 
At least one specific proposal for colla¬ 
boration is now under discussion, 
seemingly undiscouraged by Ashland's 
stand. It is for an offshore lease off 
Cambay, on the west coast, with a con¬ 
sortium consisting of two French, one 
west German and one American firm. 

Were common sense and political 
feasibility not at odds, India would 
already have signed up several deals with 
foreign investors to look for crude oil 
inland as well as offshore. Exploratory 
work has already established that interest¬ 
ing oil deposits lie trapped along the 
Himalayan foothills, in the Delta region 
of west Bengal and in some areas of 
western India extending to the sea shelf. 
But apart from one 50/50 venture 
with Britain’s Burmah Oil Company eight 
years ago, India has so far failed to bring 
in any others to lend a hand. The 
hurdles are almost always political ; out¬ 
siders, and India's own economists, are 
both keen to mobilise foreign assistance. 

India, as they see it, would be wise to 
draw upon outside know-how and money 
for a programme which could cost as 
much as £500 million over the next ten 
year*. The arithmetic is based on the 
assumption that with 8-10 per cent 
growth iri oil demand, India would need 
some 30 million to 35 million tons of 
crude oil by 1976. But by then the 
reserves established so far could not 
produce more than 9 million to 10 
million tons against a current output of 
5 million tons. To close the gkp it is 
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Our hostesses have something 
others haven’t 


Kuwait Airway s, with one charming exception, arc 
decidedly 1967 We will jet you swiftly and efficiently 
between London, Pans, Geneva, Cairo, Beirut, 

Kuwait, Karachi and Bombay But our hostesses woo y ou 
every mile with a hospitality as old and splendid as 
Arabia itself. That, of course, is the charming exception 
Arab hospitality And no other airline can match it 
Consult y our travel agent for routes and schedules 


Prom time immemorial, travellers 
in Arabia hav e been greeted with coffee 
poured from a nor like this 
It is the a> mbol of Arab hospitality, 
and la the cherished possesion 
of every Kuwait hostess 



KUWAIT AIRWAYS ^ 

164 Piccadilly, London .Wl Telephone Oroavenor 7681 
Telex No 262518 (London) Cables Airkuw ait London Wl 
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MONO KONG With the Head Offices of 
The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
and Mercantile Bank Limited at Queen*s Road 
Central and with 50 Branches throughout 
the Colony , The Hongkong Bank Group plays 
an increasingly important role in the business 
and financial life of Hong Kong. 

THE, HONGKONG 
BANK GROUP 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING 

CORPORATION 

Head Office Hong Kong 

t nndnn 9 Qracechureh Street EC3 

London Offices 123 Pa]1 SW1 

HANG SENG BANK LIMITED Hong Kong 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION OP CALIFORNIA 
Head Office 180 Saneome Street San Francisco 
Chinatown Office 990 Grant Avenue San Francisco 
212 West Seventh Street Los Angeles 

MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 
Head Office* Hong Kong 
London Office.: 803 

THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 
Head Office 7 King William Streep London $04 

HONGKONG FINANCE LIMITED 
109 Pitt Street Sydney Australia 

Branches throughout the Muddle and Far East, 
also in New York, Hamburg and Pans 
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a sign 

of.the 

times 


This is the shore at Bacton, Norfolk. 

The post with the flag marks the spot at 
which High Speed Gas from the sea will be 
piped ashore. 

From this landfall a large diameter main 
will be laid under the countryside to join up 
with' the main running from Canvey Island 
to ma ‘ ns w,, l laid to 

of miles of unseen pipe¬ 


line which are ready to carry the new supp¬ 
lies of High Speed Gas to the homes and 
industries of Britain. 

This sign of the times is also a signpost to 
the future—a future in which an abundance 
of obedient heat will make a vast difference 
to people's lives. 

For the first time we shall have more than 
enough heat—for everyone. 



HIGH SPEED GAS...nlore and more heat for everyone 
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figure;d that. India will need to find new 
reserves of at least 15 or 20 times annual 
production, because the yield from wells 
in India is smaller than>in the prolific 
middle east. As with so many other areas 
of potentially valuable foreign investment 
in India, it needs a formidable political 
turnround to get anywhere. 

IMF report 

Warding off 
world recession 


Another report — this time the annual 
offering from the International Monetary 
Fund—emphasises how marked has been 
the recent slowdown in the world 
economy and how important it is for 
the primary producing countries, so 
dependent on demand for their exports, 
that there should be an early pickup in 
the activity of the industrial countries. 
The IMF doesn’t take its hard figuring 
beyond the first quarter of the year, but 
points out that in those months the 
combined industrial production of North 
America, Germany and ‘Britain was as 
much as 4 per cent below what it. had 
been in the same months of 1966. Even 
the 10 per cent gain recorded by the 
combined strengths of France, Italy and 
Japan did not prevent a dip in the out¬ 
put index for all the industrial countries 
taken together. 

So far, the outstanding feature of the 
policies to effect a moft normal rate of 
growth in industrial countries has been, 
as the IMF report points out, “ the wide¬ 
spread retreat from the tight monetary 
policies and higher interest rates of 
1966.” While approving of this reversal, 
the IMF cautions that it should not be 
taken too far and says again, as it did 
last year, that fiscal measures, should play 
a bigger part. On the other hand, it is 
conceded that Britain de?ilt with last 
year’s sterling crisis by bringing in fiscal 
and incomes-policy measures, rather than 
monetary ones. And yet where has this 
taken Britain ? 

There is nothing particularly new in 
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BUSINESS : INTERNATIONAL 

the IMF's advice, That to Britain is to 
keep an incomes policy more effective 
than any of its competitors ; to Germany 
to encourage capital outflows to offset, at 
least in part* the large current surplus; 
and to the United States to follow, not 
lead, any further decline in interest rates 
in order to hold down its payments 
deficit. The value of the report is that 
it emphasises the chronic dependence of 
the developing countries on their richer 
trading partners: for instance, it points 
out that there was scarcely any increase 
in the import purchasing power of the 
agricultural producers between 1965 and 
1966 and this has probably been reduced , 
this year. Although official grants and 
loans to the poorer countries did rise a 
little in 1966, there was an appreciable 
slackening in private capital inflow, in 
part because of the British and American 
restraints on capital movements but in 
part because of the lack of confidence 
that the national policies followed by the 
less .developed countries will result in 
economic growth. With the international 
liquidity debate solved for the time being, 
it is to be hoped that the forthcoming 
joint annual meeting of the IMF and 
World Bank, which starts in Rio de 
Janeiro in a fortnight’s time, will con¬ 
centrate on the problems of the under¬ 
developed countries. 


Latin America 


The other Six 


Faced with economic giants like Brazil 
and Argentina, the smaller countries of 
the Latin American continent are seeking 
safety in numbers. Six countries—Bolivia, 
Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and 
Venezuela—are involved in the setting up 
of the Corporac.i6n Andina de Fomento 
(the Andean Development Corporation). 
Small markets individually, their com¬ 
bined populations are over 57 million. 

The plan is that the individual develop¬ 
ment corporations in each country will 
come together to decide on projects that 
would be handled better on an inter¬ 
national basis and execute them either in¬ 
dependently or in partnership with private 
industry. The corporation, with an 
initial capital of $50 million, one quarter 
to be subscribed immediately, is based in 
Caracas—where the money is. It is an¬ 
other string to the bow of those Venezue¬ 
lans who see their country’s oil revenue 
making Caracas the financial centre of 
Latin America. 

In two or three igionths’ time a com¬ 
mission is to report on a recommendation 
for joint action on petrochemical develop- * 
ment, the idea being that South America's 
“ Six ” should combine to produce up to 
18 different sorts of basic chemical pro¬ 
ducts, which currendy cost them nearly 
$200 million a year in imports. Similar 
committees are planned soon for elec¬ 
tronics, iron, steel, and the motor industry. 


921 

C^eejalks 

BrinkrftyiBh^ 

As The Economist went to press this week, 
the London negotiations for a new world 
coffee agreement were to 

form, with all-night brinkmanship ses¬ 
sions anticipated before the confetende is 
scheduled end on Saturday. Thejre 
remains a reasonable hope that the dele¬ 
gates (sustained by midnight mocca ?) 
may reach a last-minute agreement ih 
principal on /export quotas and, still more 
important, op production curbs. But even 
on this optimistic projection another con¬ 
ference would probably have, to be held, 
possibly around November, to hammer 
out details of any new arrangements»to 
replace the present five-year agreement 
due to expire in September 1969. 
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BUSINESS 


Investment 


London market 

Beyond all bounds 

The sharp rise in prices in the 
London market, triggered by the 
easing of hire purchase restric¬ 
tions last week took the 
Economist- Extel indicator to a 
new peak on Thursday. Apart 
from the I Cl half-year results, 
which strangled a reaction at 
birth, there is no economic justi¬ 
fication for the rise, and no sane 
observer can explain away the 
strength of the latest movement, 
which has come after three to 
four months of churning prices 
and has been accompanied by a 
significant rise in dealings. Since 
earnings and dividends are not 
going to increase sharply over 
the next year or so, the market 
is going to look vulnerable on 
any normal criteria. But it is 
clear that investors are not look¬ 
ing at the normal criteria. Some¬ 
how the doubts of the bears have 
been brushed aside. 

How far the market can go 
under its own steam is anyone's 
guess. It is fairly clear that it 
will not relive 1959-61, but 
another 30 points on the indicator 
before a significant fall begins 
must be considered likely although 
a set of really bad trade figures 
could slow it. The stock shortage 
argument must be given some 
weight, though hot as much 
as many give it to justify their 
bullishness. Since 1963 the private 
investor has been building up 
his liquidity and even last year s 
squeeze brought liquid savings 
down only 28%, from £1,594 mn 
to £1,147 mn. Yet private in¬ 
vestors have been selling shares 
heavily for some time. Last year 
they sold company and overseas 
securities worth £574 mn, of 
which only £105 mn was re¬ 
invested with unit trusts. Perhaps 
investors have been keeping cash 
ready for the time when the 
equity market looked capable of 
a strong rise. 

Extrapolation leads to absurdity: 
at the present rate of disinvest¬ 
ment private shareholders would 
have sold out of equities 
altogether soon after 1980. There 
will be opposing factors which 
will counter disinvestment by 
private investors, although the 
institutions will continue to in¬ 
crease, theft share of the market 
pimply because of the compound 
n|Sgst effect and because new 
in is constantly flowing in. 
IfrWfcen interest rates arc high 
nhhjb&mparison with equity yields 
Mlerc is a strong incentive to 
achieve growth through com¬ 


pounding high interest rates 
rather than relying on capital 
growth from equities. If the in¬ 
stitutions decide to switch their 
attentions to the bond market, 
equities are likely to find the 
going very difficult and there 

will be little to persuade private 
investors to sell equities when 
they “ look cheap. ’ Moreover 
when equity yields arc 40% 

lower than bond yields the 

immediate cost of servicing 
equity capital is less than the 
immediate cost of interest on 
borrowed capital. Since interest 
rates appear to be falling the 

crisis point is some way off. 
Unless companies reach their 
borrowing limits and arc forced 
to make substantial rights 
issues, the equity market has little 
to worry about for some time, 
now that it has apparently turned 
its back on economics. It is likely 
to go on rising without any ap¬ 
parent justification. This is what 
made the South Sea bubble go 
up, but fortunately by the 
standards of that episode it is a 
long way to bursting point yet. 


Bids and deals 

In on the ground 
floor 

The purchase with £2.5 mn in 
cash and shares of the privately 
owned Boden trailers by Crane 
Fruehauf and the effective in¬ 
crease of £60,000 to £389,000 
in Crane’s half-year profits point 
out that the market for trailers 
and containers is a growing one. 
No wonder the American 
Fruehauf Corporation took up 
enough of the shares to ensure 
that it retained its one-third 
interest in Crane Fruehauf. 
Figures are difficult to come by, 
but the combined Crane Boden 
unit is certainly the largest in 
the industry with probably 40% 
of the market in big trailers. So 
it is well placed to take advan¬ 
tage of the current boom in con¬ 
tainers (for ships), the trailers 
needed to carry them on land, 
and more normal semi-trailers 
which have almost completely re¬ 
placed the ordinary rigid lorry 
on British roads as far as new 
vehicles arc concerned. 

Assbming the deal goes 
through, it puts Crane Fruehauf 
shares- at 31s. 6d. on a price/ 
earnings ratio of around 18, sup¬ 
posing the present company 
repeats its first-half profits in the 
second six mouths. afid Boden 
keeps up its present rate of pro¬ 


gress—£114,000 before tax, in the 
first 19 weeks of its current year, 
against £154,000 for the previous 
full year. Under the circumstances 
this is still attractive, even though 
the shares rose 6s. 6d. in the four 
days after the deal was 
announced. 

By the creation of this large 
unit—with some excess capacity 
at Boden's new factory—the two 
partners have spelt the doom of 
many of the small men in the 
business. Crane specialised in 
building the largest trailers and 
containers and Boden has an ex¬ 
cellent reputation for large 
standard trailers. The trailer 
boom is by its nature a once-for- 
all affair, with only four or five 
years more of rich pickings be¬ 
fore the market becomes mainly 
a replacement one, though 
demand will be helped by the 
present trend to use containers 
as mobile warehouses. 

Up to now the Rubery Owen 
group, owned by Sir Alfred 
Owen, has provided most of the 
axles, the most capital intensive 
part of the trailer, and has bui.lt 
up a flourishing export business 1 . 
York Trailer, the other big com¬ 
pany in trailers and second only 
to Crane, makes its own axles— 
and so surely will the new group. 
Until the boom came Scammell 
Lorries was the biggest unit in 
semi-trailers but, although a 
member of the Leyland group it 
has in the past been both in¬ 
dependently minded and not too 
successful either in terms of in¬ 
novation or sheer quality; how¬ 
ever, it has a new chief executive 
and a new range of trailers. At 
the same time Hawker Siddeley 
has two companies in the game, 
Glostcr Saro, specialising in 
sophisticated road tankers for oil 
companies, and Hands (Letch- 
worth). Neither Leyland nor 
Hawker Siddeley is likely to 
take the Crane challenge lying 
down. They may want to 
integrate their production by 
going in with York or Rubery 
Owen. York, which recently pro¬ 
duced some expectedly bad 
interim figures, may not be un¬ 
willing to shelter behind the big 
partner. Sir Alfred Owen has a 
large number of component 
businesses, all hungry for capital. 
He, too, may be willing to talk 
to the big ’uns. None of which 



dims the prospect for the new 
Cranc-Boden company. 

Not in stars 

General Accident Fire and Life 
Assurance clearly does not believe 
there is anything ordained by the 
gods about its being in the wrong 
branch of the business. The fault, 
it knew, lay in itself, and it is 
using no half-hearted way of 
improving the position. Its own 
heavy involvement in motor 
insurance is no great asset, and 
its statutory underwriting loss in 
America rose in the first half of 
1967 from £2.1 million to £4.4 
million. Now General Accident 
has come out with a bid it has 
long been contemplating for 
Yorkshire Insurance, whose strong 
and growing life business is an 
attraction that has made the 
market regard it as a takeover 
prospect for years. 

The bid, agreed by the two 
boards at the end of talks that 
have been going on since March, 
is 1.8 General Accident shares 
and 15s. in loan stock for each 
Yorkshire share. With General 
Accident at 24s. 3d. this values 
Yorkshire shares at 58s. 7d., a 
profit of ns. 7d. on the price 
just before the bid, and this itself 
reflected the company's bid- 
worthiness. Valuing Yorkshire at 
£27 million, the offer appears fair 
enough, and no source of a 
counter-bid is immediately ob¬ 
vious. So it will probably go 
through, to put General Accident 
in second place in terms of 
premium income to the Pruden¬ 
tial. The market gives its opinion 
by putting Yorkshire is. id. 
below the bid price. 

ICI 

In balance 

Apart from some nagging doubts, 
which found expression in bouts 
of profit-taking, the stock market 
has been expecting encouraging 
half-year results from Imperial 
Chemical Industries. But the 
actual figmres brought joy and a 
2s. rise. For what ICI managed 
in the first six months of 1967 is 
a repetition! of its profits in the 
same perioii of 1966. There is 
nothing surprising in the rise in 
sales from £.448 million to £480 
million, nor in the bulk of the 
growth being abroad, but in view 
of the priceoutting in synthetic 
fibres, in which ICI has not been 
backward, it h* remarkable that 
margins, after interest but before 
depreciation, held very nearly 
Steady at just over 19%. Had it 
not been for the £5 million jump 
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dont 

YOU 

get free 
insurance? 


Thousands of people who insure 
their homes with General Accident 
pay no premium at all, this year. 

Because every sixth year they get a no-claim 
bonus of a whole year free. Just one example of 
the benefits you get when you instire with . 
General Accident. Whatever kind of insurance 
you need, you get better rates and better terms 
for better risks, and the security of assets of 
£270,616,000. Wise people who want the 
best value choose General Accident. 
General AccidentFire <£ . 

Life Assurance Corporation! Limited. 
General Buildings, Perth, Scotland 
& 99 Aldwych, London, W.C.Z 
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LEFT OFF THE WAGON 



in depreciation, as a result of the 
recent heavy capital expenditure, 
pretax profits would have been 
a good deal better than the same- 
again £51 million. As capital 
spending has eased up, there 
should at least not be another 
jump like that. 

In fact any shareholders who 
were still sweating about the divi¬ 
dend—and there should have 
been few left—can mop their 
brows once and for. all. The in¬ 
terim payment is maintained, 
and with the usual saving pro¬ 
visos the directors expect a slight 
impiovement in profits for the 
full year. 

It is not hard to analyse the 


Italian chemicals 

Stalemate 

The first round in the confronta¬ 
tion between Montedison, the 
new giant in European chemicals, 
and the state-controlled ENI 
group, seems to have ended in a 
draw. Montedison originated from 
the merger of Edison, a holding 
company with interests in the elec¬ 
tricity sector—now nationalised 
—and in chemicals, and the large 
chemical group of Montecatini. 
Montedison is the largest Italian 
industrial group, and like an 
elephant in a china shop, is likely 
with any of its movies to smash 
something down. 

ENI’s interests, on the other 
hand, are mainly in the oil 
sector; but, like so many other 
oil companies, it has found itself 
irresistibly drawn towards the 
chemical field by the fact that 
so many chemical products can 
be obtained through the distil¬ 
lation of oil. 

Thus a large area of inter¬ 
ference has been created, in which 
clashes and subsequent agree¬ 
ments often arise. The recent 
matter of contention has been 
the control of Snia Viscosa, one 
of Europe's largest synthetic fibre 
producers. This company is con¬ 
trolled by a syndicate which 
includes Fidia, a financial holding 
company in which Montedison 


way the results came about. 
Recent good reports from two 
small, comparatively specialist 
chemical producers, Berk and 
Ashe Chemical show that, by 
rationalisation and higher sales, 
non-fibre chemicals can be made 
to pay under present conditions, 
while fibre producers are all in 
agreement about the difficulty of 
their market. Nor does there 
seem to be much sign of an im¬ 
provement in the near future. 
But as a yicld-oricntcd stock, on 
a safe 5.8/0 at 42s. iojd., ICI 
shares, which have not shared in 
the general market’s ebullience, 
can afford to wait quite a time for 
recovery. 


interests are now predominant, 
along with French and British 
(Courtaulds) interests, it used to 
be headed by Franco Marinotti. 

Recently, the death of Signor 
Franco Marinotti brought things 
to a head. Some of the foreign 
interests were prepared to sell 
out, and there was widespread 
talk of Montedison's attempts to 
gain complete control of Snia in 
order to merge it with its own 
synthetic fibres and textile com¬ 
pany, Chatillon. ENI, seeing its 
own interests threatened by this 
move, countered by indulging in 
extensive open market buying and 
by trying to acquire the French 
shares in the company. Before 
Signor Marinotti's death a deal 


KEY INDICATORS 


had already been struck betrtfeh. 
Marinotti and ENI, by whfch 
1 Snia’s rights over certain hydro- ’ 
carbon deposits in the son&t jM 
well as all its methane interests, 
were transferred to ENL 
As often happens iq Italy* 
things appear to have endued with 
a compromise. This was enforced 
by the government, which does* 
not want to see too big a con¬ 
centration of power in the 
chemical sector, and is reported 
to have used an .unofficial but 
nonetheless effective veto on any 
possibility of a Snia Chatillon 
merger. So neither of the two 
competitors will in the end con¬ 
trol the company, but they Have 
at least prevented each other 
from running it. 

Both ENI and Montedison will 
now probably concentrate on 
putting their own houses in 
order; Montedison in particular 
will have a hard job rationalising 
its various holdings. As a start, 
it is now integrating Montesud, 
the oil refinery and petrochemical 
company that it now owns 
wholly and that originated as 
Montcshell, a former Montc- 
catini-Shell venture in the south. 
Here, too, there was co-opcration 
between a largo oil group and 
a chemical company, and it is 
not unlikely that Montedison and 
ENI will ultimately find a modus 
vtvendi that is suitable to both. 
The joint sulphuric acid plant 
near ENI’s petrochemical com¬ 
plex at Gela, in the deep 
Sicilian south, could be a good 
omen for relations in the future. 


Cyril Lord 

Bad, but temporary 

Cyril Lord is the Joe Hyman of 
carpets. Starting from a pretty 
traditional textile base, he has 
seen that certain techniques 
should pay off and gone for them. 
And they have paid off. In Mr 
Hyman’s case the technique was, 
at least to begin with, knitting; 
with Mr Cyril Lord it was tufting. 
(It is not coincidental that both 
are also associated with nian- 


ijfe, Mi haftkiiov 
Mr Hynri^v . tor 
qiktflitr rather eatkhy 
bd haa stuck up 
where there is plenty 'bljgjityifr 
ntent help available (&g^Nfe$|i£rti 
Ireland), and If 
protection (e.g. South 
Again* this hat p*id>bdttu@i: 
has taken the troublp^;f(l9l^puse 
' the disadvantages (in’tyk'iSw-crf 
Northern Ireland, trajuportptoti- 
leros)* , f * i,-; 

This year, after five yeanof 
rising profits as these polities 
were implemented* he has come 
unstuck. Sales dropped by 
about 6% in the year to June 
1O67 and profits even" more. 
Trading profits came down from 
£1.97 mn to £1.25 mo' and net 
profit after tax from £769,000 
to £265,000. There’s no aoubt 
about the reason: the squeeze. 
Whereas there is a 50-50 balance 
between cash and hire purchase^ 
in normal times, over the last* 
t2 months the hire purchase has 
dropped to only 16%. Equally 
the group had been up-trading 
and this probably made matters 
worse (some new cheaper lines 
have now been introduced). 
Traditional carpet companies, 
such as John Crossley-Carpet 
Trades and Carpet Manufactur¬ 
ing, showed a pretty big fall in 
the last part of last year. It will 
be interesting to see if their final 
figures are any better than Lord’s. 

For Mr Lord the worst is now 
over. Some remedial action has 
been taken: a new cheaper line 
of tufteds has been introduced, 
for instance. (Mr Lord has also 
halved his salary temporarily and 
waived his personal dividend en¬ 
titlement, a typically flamboyant 
gesture, but one which is not at 
all to be despised.) Some 
£100,000 a year will soon start 
coming in from the regional 
employment premium. The hire 
purchase changes will help a lot. 
In short, things arc picking up. 
Since the business is funda¬ 
mentally all right, recovery seems 
just a matter of time. So there 
is justification for the 1 is 6d share 
price, which is equal to 23 times 
latest earnings, but less than 7 
times the 1965/66 figure. 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 

LONDON _ l rid,c V. V_ 

Equities caroused to a new all-time J #pt - M, ® h Lo ' 

high. t 


NEW YORK 

Prospect of a motor strike Had 
little effect and profit taking was 
absorbed. 


BELGIUM 

Shares rose in active dealings. 


Indicts • 

1967 

Psrcsntaga change from 


8apt. 

High 

Low 

A 

A 

A 

All- 

6 



waak 

month 

yaar 

tlms 

t 



ago 

•go 

ago 

High 

London 449.S 

449.9 

372.2 

+ .2.6 

+ 6.4 

+23.0 

_ 

Now York 906.9 

926.7 

766.4 

+ 1.6 

- 2.1 

+107 

- 8.9 

Franco 96.9 

100.6 

82.9 

+ 3.4 

+11.6 

-11.1 

-48.6 

Germany 91.4* 

90.6 

69.0 

+ 2.1 

+ 6.8 

+21.9 

—34.9 

Holland 316.0 

336.0 

270.4 

+ 0.8 

+ 1.0 

+30.7 

-22.3 

Italy 60.6 

67.4 

66.2 

+ 0.7 

_ 

- 7.4 

-47.9 

Canada 168.6 

172.9 

149.6 

+ 0.3 

- 2.3 

+17.6 

- 3.0 

Balglum 96.9 

86.9 

71.4 

+ 3.1 

+ 6.3 

+11.0 

-10,1 

Australia 402 2 

404.2 

320.7 

+ 1.9 

+ 1.4 

+27.0 

- 0.4 

Swsdsn 243.6 

242.9 

199 9 

+ 1.6 

+ 3.1 

+10.0 

- 0.0 

Japan 1.364.2 

1.606.3 

1,321.6 

+ 3.0 

- 4.7 

- 6.3 

-21.0 


* Stock Price§ end Yield a on pagaa 939 and 940 
t London ^sptfmbsr 7th 
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the chairman of the British Airports Authority, 
Mr. Peter G. Masefield, presenting his first Annual 
Report, for the year ended 31.si March, said : 

‘During our first year of operation, the 
Authority has returned a net profit of £2.76 
million before tax, which with interest charges at 
£2.8 million, represents a 10 per cent return on 
capital employed* This is an encouraging start on 
the financial front—among our many other re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

“On ist April, 1966, the new British Airports 
Authority, set up by Parliament, took over from 
the then Ministry of Aviation, the ownership and 
operation of the United Kingdom's international 
airports at Heathrow, Gatwick and Stansfed for 
London and Prestwick Airporr in Scotland The 
Authority is now established in business and it is 
tackling with vigour the many tasks laid upon it. 
We have enjoyed the mosr friendly co-operation 
from public and airlines alike, to ail of whom we 
arc grateful and for whom we are endeavouring to 
build up steadily improving services at our airports. 

“The period covered by our first Annual 
Report, for the year ended 31st March, 1967, has 
been a time in which air transport continued its 
high rate of grow th. 

The number of passengers who travelled 
through our airports during the year increased 
by 13 per cent to 14.3 million. 

“The volume of air cargo rose by nearly 
19 per cent to 290,000 tons. 

“Aircraft movements were up by 6.8 per cent 
to 345,000 in total. 

“Traffic, as a whole, is thus doubling every five 
or six years. And, within the next five-year period 
the arrival in service of the Concorde and the 
Boeing 747 will make further heavy demands on 
our airports and their facilities. We are determined 
that our airports will be ready for these aircraft of 
the 1970s. 

Keeping Britain Ahead 

“Our guide lines are—and will remain—to give 
the best possible service to the travelling public, 
to the airlines and to all who use our airports. And 
with this we must keep London - and Britain as a 
whole—in the forefront as a centre of World air 
transport—with all the benefits which that can 
bring to Britain. In doing so, the Authority must 
operate as a sound commercial enterprise... 

“I believe that, in this first year, we have made 
a good start —not least in building up a strong 
team of men ami women dedicated to the running 
of our airports on professional and business lines. 
But we must never he complacent- we must 
alwavs strive to do better. 

“N r ow 1 turn to our financial results. 

“In Its first year, the British Airports 
Authorityachieved:— 

AtflHfofit of £2.76 million before tax and 
^terjhfiBing £2.8 million of depreciation and 

ZaiaSSpconke for thfe year was £16.8 million. 


British Airports 
Authority reports 
a good first year 

£2.76 million net profit from record traffic. 
Emphasis on service. 


Operating expenditure was £11.4 million. 

Operating profit was thus £5.4 million before 
interest of £2.8 million paid on the capital of 
£53 million. 

“These figures represent a margin of 32 per 
cent on income and a return of 10 per cent on the 
average capital employed. 

“After provision for taxation the final balance 
for appropriation w as £1.7 million which has been 
put to reserves, together with £98,000 retained in 
the revenue account. 

“The rapid growth of air transport imposes an 
artificially short life on most airport buildings and 
we have decided, therefore, that wc must finance 
internally a proportion of our future developments. 
Out of our net surplus wc have, accordingly, set 
aside £1 million as buildings reserve, together 
with £500,000 to create a general reserve fund and 
£100,000 as a sound-proofing reserve. 

“Considering the many problems and costs 
bound up with launching the organisation, we may 
consider the results satisfactory. 

“Our major source of income was from landing 
fees at £10.22 million which have been held stable 
since they were set by the Ministry of Aviation in 
1961. On the expenditure side, the major item was 
£4.75 million on pay and allowances for staff. 

Higher Capital Investment 

“In the current year 1967/68, and in the years 
ahead, the Authority must invest substantially 
increasing capital sums in its airports in order to 
provide adequately for the rapid growth of air 
traffic. This investment will substantially increase 
the level of interest charges in the future, together 
with operating costs, so that wc cannot expect to 
maintain, at the same levels, the surplus achieved 
in 1966/67, while providing for the future. Wc 
believe, however, that this increase in capital ex¬ 
penditure is essential if we are to maintain London 
in the forefront of international air traffic and 
avoid turning away national business to the 
Continent 

New Heathrow Terminal 

“During its first year, the Authority has set in 
hand a number of major projects which will make 
a substantial improvement to passenger and cargo 
services in future years. 

“At Heathrow, progress is well advanced on a 
new Passenger Terminal to serve BE A and other 
British short-haul airlines. 

“This new terminal, on the North-East side of 
the Central Area, will open for business in 1968. 
It will have a capacity of up to 12,000,000 pas¬ 
sengers a year, a built-in car park, a bus station 
and provision for access to the new railway station 
w ith its fast rail link to Victoria planned for 1971. 

“Als6 at Heathrow the Authority has begun 
work, with the airlines, on Europe's largest cargo 
terminal, for service in 1968. Othef improvements 
at Heathrow recorded in the Report, include the 
opening of Europe’s largest multi-storey car park, 


the introduction of newv piers frorrt terminals to 
aircraft and extensions to the No. 3 Passenger 
Terminal to take the \cr> large passenger loads of 
the first Boeing 747 aircraft. 

“At Gatwick, now Britain’s second largest air¬ 
port in terms of passengers handled, substantial 
progress has been made for more scheduled ser¬ 
vices and a new office block for airlines and other 
airport users is now under construction. 

“At Prestwick plans are in hand for a rail link 
to Glasgow and, to meet the flourishing growth of 
air cargo, a new cargo terminal is being set up. The 
Authority has also sought to emphasise the Scot¬ 
tish character of the airport which appeals so 
strongly to thousands of \isitors from North 
America. 

“Plans for Stanstcd are dependent on the 
Government’s decision on London’s Third Air¬ 
port. I believe that we now have an opportunity to 
build there one of the finest—and most attractive 
—airports in the World. 

Part of our National Life 

“In the current year we expect some 16,000,000 
passengers and sonic 350,000 tons of cargo to pass 
through our airports. Live years from now this 
traffic is likely to include more than 26,000,000 
passengers and more than three-quarters-of-a- 
million tons of cargo. 

“The Authority has the duty, laid on it by 
Parliament, to develop its airports, profitably, as 
efficient and convenient links between the air and 
surface transport systems of the Nation. At the 
same time we must see that our airports offer a 
minimum of disturbance to local communities and 
harmonise with their natural surroundings. 

“I believe that, because our airports are -so 
much part of our national life for the future, they 
must be made to become a satisfactory part of our 
local life as w'ell. Already airports provide sub¬ 
stantial economic advantages to nearby communi¬ 
ties in terms of work and career opportunities and 
substantial local expenditure. With careful plan¬ 
ning on the ground—and more research into jet 
engine design—we believe that the noise problem 
can be reduced and layouts made attractive. 

“Airports earn valuable currency to the country 
and can make a contribution in terms of aesthetic 
design and in the standards of service which they 
offer. With the airlines, they bring valuable bene¬ 
fits in fast communications and widening oppor¬ 
tunities for business and for trade. 

“Wc are determined to develop our airports as 
worthy ‘Gateways to Britain/ ” 
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DAVY-ASHMORE LIMITED 

SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN PROFIT BUT WORK SHORTAGE IN PROSPECT 


The ninety-fourth annual gen¬ 
eral meeting of Davy-Ashmore 
Limited will be held on Septem¬ 
ber 37, 1967, at The Iron and 
Steel Institute, 4 Grosvenor 
Gardens, London, S.W.i. 

The following is an extract from 
the statement by the Chairman, Sir 
Maurice Fiennes, circulated with 
the report and accounts: 

After four lean years, it is a 
pleasure to record a substantial 
improvement for the year ended 
March 31, 1967. The Group 

operating profit before tax 
amounted to £2,337,502 com¬ 
pared with £570,895 for the 
previous year. 

Having regard to the improve¬ 
ment, the Directors propose a final 
dividend of 7$ per cent making a 
total of per cent for the year. 
This compares with 11 per rent in 
each of the last four years. 

FORECAST OF PROFITS 

The result for 1966-67 com¬ 
pares with my forecast about 
twelve months ago that the 
profits should exceed £1.5 jnillion. 
Members will perhaps* 1 not com¬ 
plain too much as the discrepancy 
between the forecast and the 
result is on the right side, but it 
serves to underline the difficulty 
of forecasting in a business of this 
kind. In making my forecast a 
year ago, I assumed that certain 
large contracts would not quite 
qualify for profit taking in 1966- 
67; but m the event, some ener¬ 
getic management by Davy and 
United Engineering and by the 
Power-Gas Corporation delivered 
the goods more promptly than I 
expected. 

In addition, both these subsidiar¬ 
ies succeeded in improving their 
profitability all along the line, with 
the overall result that each con¬ 
tributed over £1 million to Group 
profits. 

DAVY-UNITED’S 

ACHIEVEMENTS 

Davy and United Engineering, 
like the whole of our iron and 
steel plant business, is still suffer¬ 
ing from a cyclical decline in 
demand for its products, arising 
from a surplus of steel-making 
capacity in much of the Western 
world and from the hiatus in 
development resulting from the 
nationalisation of the steel indus¬ 
try at home. It is greatly to the 
credit of the management and all 
employees that they have so far 


managed to keep their heads above 
water. Their current order book 
position continues to give rise to 
anxiety. Some 81 per cent of 
Davy-United’s outstanding order 
book is for export and much of 
our immediate future lies overseas 
against chilly world competition, 
involving heavy expenditure on 
marketing activities and tendering 
costs; and margins which are often 
minimal. In these circumstances, it 
is unlikely that the profits of Davy- 
United can be maintained in the 
current year. Much depends upon 
the orders obtained in the second 
half, not because any profits from 
them could be brought into the 
1967-68 account, but because of 
the need to keep the engineering 
and productive establishments 
employed and thus recover over¬ 
head expense. In this regard, the 
recent award to Davy-United of a 
fair sized contract in Portugal for 
rolling mills and ancillaries will be 
of help though it must be remem¬ 
bered, when large figures are 
reported in the press, that substan¬ 
tial elements such as electrical 
equipment do not go through our 
own works. 


ALL-TIME RECORD FOR 
POWER-GAS 

The Power - Gas Corporation 
continues to justify the faith of the 
Directors which I have expressed 
on more than one occasion in the 
past. Its results for the year under 
review were an all-time record for 
this company and it is the first 
time that its profit before tax has 
exceeded £1 million. Moreover, 
wr hope for a further improve¬ 
ment in respect of the current year 
and a steady process of growth in 
future. 

I referred last year to the ob¬ 
vious need to render Power-Gas 
less dependent upon contracts for 
the town’s gas industries, at least 
in Britain where the supply posi¬ 
tion will be revolutionised by the 
arrival of natural gas from the 
North Sea. Good progress is being 
made with our diversification. For 
example, during the year a con¬ 
tract was taken for an ammonia 
fertiliser plant at Kwinana, 
Western Australia, for Kwinana 
Nitrogen Company Proprietary 
Limited, an associate of British 
Petroleum; for oil refinery exten¬ 
sions for BP in Montreal; and for 
the new grass roots refinery now 
being built for Continental Oil 
Company at Killingholme on the 
Humber. This last contract has a 


value approaching £30 million. 

Notwithstanding its large order 
book, Power-Gas is currently in a 
position to take on more work and 
its range of technology is steadily 
expanding. 

OTHER SUBSIDIARY 
COMPANIES 

Ashmore, Benson, Pease has re¬ 
covered in some degree and contri¬ 
buted a modest profit, although 
this is still far from adequate in 
terms of the capital employed at 
our Stockton Works. The Directors 
were expecting a further improve¬ 
ment this year, but there is now a 
prospect of work shortage which 
may reach serious proportions and 
offset the improving profitability of 
work in progress and satisfactory 
results from blast furnace contracts 
overseas. Much of the current 
work in our Stockton shops is the 
manufacture of pressure vessels 
for chemical industries, where 
prices are often unremunerative. 

Rose, Downs and Thompson had 
a much better year and made a 
useful contribution to Group pro¬ 
fits. Here again, however, the pros¬ 
pect is one of growing work short¬ 
age. Much of Rosedowns* work is 
normally overseas in countries 
where vegetable oil seeds are 
grown and the Middle East crisis 
has had quite a severe impact on 
forward prospects. 

Our two Foundry companies 
have had a most difficult year. The 
market for steel mill rolls has been 
very depressed, as our principal 
customers in the British Steel 
Industry have been in the dol¬ 
drums. Furthermore, our steel 
foundry at Billingham normally 
furnishes steel castings to our 
engineering shops and as these 
have been short of orders, the 
demand for castings has been sev¬ 
erely reduced. At the same time 
costs have steadily increased, with 
no possibility of recovering them 
by increased prices. In the event, 
John M. Moorwood made a profit, 
though less than formerly, whilst 
Davy and United Roll Foundry 
made a small loss. 

Davy and United Instruments 
made a profit but it would perhaps 
be fair to say that it has contri¬ 
buted more in technology than in 
money. It is a source of much 
pride and gratification that this 
subsidiary received the Queen’s 
Award to Industfy in 1967 for 
technological innovation, follow¬ 
ing the similar award to Davy and 
United Engineering a year pre¬ 
viously for export achievement. 


OVERSEAS INTERESTS 

Our overseas companies * were 
again disappointing. The 1 '.South 
African Company made a small 
profit, but the Australian Company 
made a loss and the Parent Com¬ 
pany has had to go to the rescue 
of Power-Gas France, who are in 
technological trouble with a large 
contract. 

Your Directors have considered 
the steps necessary to bring the 
overseas companies on to a more 
profitable basis, realising that there 
is a great difference between a 
company having the relatively 
simple role of a selling agent and 
one established as an engineering 
concern, executing contracts in its 
own right. In the latter case, much 
help and guidance from the U.K. 
companies is necessary until exper¬ 
ience is gained in depth. 

GREATER INCENTIVES 
ESSENTIAL 

Throughout this statement, 
members will have noted one com¬ 
mon thread, which is a looming 
prospect of work shortage. In this 
regard, our experience is not 
markedly different from many 
other British companies concerned 
with capital equipment. We are, 
in fact, experiencing the delayed 
result of the deflation of the econ¬ 
omy imposed by the Government 
in July 1966. We are engineers 
and suppliers of investment goods 
and the market for our products 
at any time depends upon a con¬ 
fident economic climate which en¬ 
courages industry to invest. This 
climate is at present absent and it 
is difficult to see heavy investment 
taking place in Britain until there 
are greater incentives. 


CURRENT YEAR 

Nothwithstanding my moderate 
marksmanship a year ago Mem¬ 
bers will no doubt expect some in¬ 
dication of what the result may be 
for this current year ending March 
31, 1968. It will be greatly con¬ 
ditioned by our success or other¬ 
wise in booking orders in most of 
our companies in the course of the 
next six months. If we are reason¬ 
ably successful, I would expect the 
result for the current year to be 
not far short of £2 million. Some 
group companies should do better, 
others cannot expect to do quite as 
well, but the total result may well 
consolidate the progress of last 
year. 
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Powell Duffryn- 

dividend held in'freakyear’ 

In the Chairman's’Statement, Sir Henry Wilson Smith, KCB, KBE, 
described 1966/67 as ‘a freak year’. The costs of a far-reaching 
internal reorganisation, together with the seamen’s strike, the 
'squeeze', SET, and a mild winter (reducing shipping, as well as 
fuel, business) made serious inroads into profits. But the final result 
was better than expected, and the current year has made an en¬ 
couraging start The dividend is unchanged at 11%. 



SALIENT FEATURES 

1967 

1900 


£ 

£ 

ConsolidatBd profit boforo tax, including 
Incomo from trado invostmonta ate. 

2.373.361 

3.195.066 

Conaolidatad trading profit 
■ftor doprociation 

2.425.726 

3.059.377 

Conaolidatad nat profit aftor tax 

1,545.195 

2.154.360 

Ordinary Oividond for yoor 

11% 

11% 

Groaa Aaaata amployad at 31 at March 

56.022.774 

54,293.449 

Not Aaaoto amployad at 31at March 

35.401.167 

35,288.208 

PERCENTAGE OF TRADING INCOME 

1966 

1965 

Coal 

21% 

21% 

Shipping and ahipping aarvicaa 

12% 

15% 

Oil 

28% 

20% 

Timfaar 

10% 

12% 

Ingintaring, hotting, and air conditioning 

-1% 

3% 

Quarrioa 

13% 

9.5% 

Miacolionooua actlvitiaa 

9% 

9.5% 

Trado invostmonta 

8% 

10% 



Copfef of tho Annual Report including tha Chairman's 
complete Statement can- be obtained from The Secretary, 
Pawet&Duffryn Ltd., 8 Greet Tower Street, London E.C.3. 



BAMBERGERS 

Timber Er Builders' Merchants 


A#r. C. D, WoodburmBamhetger, Chairman of Bambergers limited, 
In hla atatamant circulated with tha report and accounts for the year 
ended March 31,1M7 says:— 

The profit at £363,594 was not as greatly reduced as had been feared 
and we feel justified in recommending a fairly full distribution. 

MIXED DEMAND 

The year presented many problems for Timber & Builders 1 Merchants 
in view of the Government's STOP measures of July, 1966. The Soft¬ 
wood market maintained a much more cautious attitude than usual 
and Hardwood Imports have fallen off, but there has been a sustained 
demand for Panel Products and Imports have increased, Our distri¬ 
bution of building materials continued active in terms of sales but 
the introduction of the Selective Employment Tax and other increased 
costs had the effect of reducing profits. The manufacturing division 
Is fully employed in making Pallets and Cases and we are expecting a 
worthwhile contribution from it this year. 

We have encountered many problems, some outwith our control, in 
connection with odr port on the River Crouch, acquired last year, but 
I remain convinced that it will provide useful benefits. The Tottenham 
site was sold for housing and we moved our headquarters befck to the 
City in February. 

PROSPECTS 

Sales are running at about the same rate as a year ago and profits 
should not be less than those of last year. 

Copies of the Report and Accounts can be obtained from the Secretary, 
Bambergers House, St. Cross Street, London E.C.1 


WILSON BROS., LIMITED 



GREETING CARDS 

BOARD STILL LOOKING FOR EXPANSION 


The 20th Annual General Meet¬ 
ing of Wilson Bros., Limited was 
held on September 5th at Hayes, 
Middlesex. 

In his circulated statement, the 
Chairman, Mr E, S. Birk, re¬ 
ferred to the sale on September 9, 
1966 of the Company’s G hi swell 
Street property at a price of 
£3,000,000 which showed a true 
surplus of £2,007,715 being the 
surplus over book value of 
£960,151 to which must be added 
the surplus of £1,047,564 which 
arose in the 1964 revaluation of 
properties. He then said: The net 
proceeds of sale have largely been 
invested short term to produce the 
best return while we examine pos¬ 
sible acquisitions. 

On March 30, 1967 the whole 
of the issued share capitals of 
three commonly held companies, 
Herbert Thompson Ltd., Orbis 
(Leeds) Ltd. and Silver Crest 
Properties Ltd., which are engaged 
in greeting card publishing, were 
acquired. 

The Board has examined several 
projects with a view to acquisi¬ 
tion, and is at present discussing 
one which is very interesting. It 
continues, with the help of its 
advisers, to seek out possibilities. 

There was a modest increase in 
turnover for the year, but trading 


profit, before deductions, was 
down by £26,700’ to the trading 
profit, however, there must be 
added interest ret eivable arising 
from the investments made out of 
the prmeeds of sale of the Chis- 
well Street property, amounting 
to £108,090. The profit after tax¬ 
ation attributable to the Company 
amounts to £217,778 compared 
with £128,214. The Board recom¬ 
mends a final dividend of 10%, 
making a total for the year of 
15%, compared with I3°u for the 
previous year. 

Trading conditions in the greet¬ 
ing card industry arc less buoyant 
as the effects of the credit squeeze 
on sales, which were delayed, are 
now being felt. The* Board is hope¬ 
ful, however, that the overall 
impact on the current year’s turn¬ 
over will not be material as the 
product range is being expanded. 
The management structure of the 
Group has been strengthened and 
economics are anticipated from 
greater efficiency in the fields of 
production and administration. In 
addition, a full year’s profits from 
the Thompson subsidiaries will be 
consolidated during the current 
year. 

The Company is in a most in¬ 
teresting position and is ready for 
expansion. 

The report was adopted. 
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CRITTALL-HOPE 

LIMITED 




Comparative 

figures 

12 months to 


3lst Mar 

31st Mar. 


1967 

1966 

£ooo's 


£ooo's 

External Sales . 

*9.994 

30.74* 

Trading Profit . 

T 498 

1,210 

148 

Income from Investments . 

189 

Profits on Sales of Assets . 

>43 

138 

Taxation . 

Profit after Tax and Minority 

582 

434 

Shareholders’ Interests . 

851 

7*5 

Retained in the Business . 

373 

4>4 

Preference Share Dividends. 

(gross) 109 

(net) 64 

Ordinary Share Dividends . 

(gross) 367 

(net) 247 

Rate of Ordinary Dividends. 

7% 

8% 

(for 15 
months) 


Extracts from Mr Michael Hope’s Statement 

Results and Conditions: A year ago I warned shareholders 
that the outlook for the current year was most uncertain. In the 
event, I am glad to say our worst fears were not fulfilled and 
towards the end of the financial year there was a sudden turn for 
the better. Our margin of profit is still far too narrow for comfort 
—5% on turnover is a completely inadequate return in a business 
where the capital employed is turned over less than twice in a 
year—but at least we have begun to reap the benefits from our 
intensive efforts over the last two years to reduce expenditure, 
increase our efficiency, and wherever possible to get better prices 
for our products. 

Our overseas companies in general had another successful 
year, especially in U.S.A., Canada, South Africa and Malaysia. 

The metal window industry and its allied trades—roof glazing, 
fittings manufacture, contract galvanizing, etc.—continues to pro¬ 
vide the overwhelming proportion of our sales and of our profits 
both at home and overseas. In Great Britain 1966 was a difficult 
year for any firm engaged in our type of business. Not only was 
demand throttled back for reasons of national policy to an 
artificially low level, but forward planning was rendered extra¬ 
ordinarily difficult through the reluctance of the Government 
Departments concerned to make any convincing or coherent fore- 
cast of the national demand. The results of the past two years 
give an entirely false indication of the profit potential of this 
important sector of our business whenever demand returns to 
normal. 

Crittall-Hope Export: It has been a difficult and on the whole 
a disappointing year in terms of orders. Our managers have had 
some success in finding new markets for our products and we 
have secured orders in the Yemen, Angola and Nepal. 

Acquisitions: Since the year end the Group has acquired for 
cash the share capital of John Gibbs Ltd., an old-established 
firm of window makers in Birmingham, and the minority interest 
held by John Thompsons in our subsidiary company, Doorframes 
Ltd., of Stafford. We have also acquired Architectural Aluminium 
Ltd., a company in the Pillar Group specializing in large contracts 
for custom made curtain walling. Further acquisitions are under 
consideration. 

Future Prospects: Taking our overseas companies as a whole, 

I shall be agreeably surprised if the results for the coming year 
are anything like as good as those for the year immediately past. 
On the home front the signs are more cheerful. Indications are 
that building is going ahead in many sectors, and I believe that 
we are heading for a period of fuller employment in all our 
factories. 

We can therefore see a picture on the one hand of improved 
results at home and on the other hand a reduction in profit from 
overseas. What the complete pattern is likely to be twelve months 
from now it is impossible to predict. 


United Dominions Trust Ltd 

Mr. Alexander Ross reports 


* Our fortunes depend very heavily upon the state 
of the economy at home but the immediate prospect 
must be encouraging in comparison with the difficult 
times through which we have come. 

* There is room for strong criticism of discrimina¬ 
tion that selects for the heaviest impact industries 
which by mass production methods are best able 
to increase output with only marginal additions 
to costs. 

* We are steadily increasing our operations in 
Europe through membership of the Amstel Club 
and by partnership with financial houses on the 
Continent. In January we established a new company 
in Zurich. This will enable us to undertake business 
which could not be accomplished from a base located 
only in the United Kingdom, and in operating in 
numerous currencies the company will be able to 
make the maximum use of the principal money 
markets of Europe. 

He As a group we have already demonstrated our 
ability to expand not only in traditional business 
but also into new fields of finance both domestic and 
international. We are ready to take full advantage 
of the opportunity to increase our advances in all 
these undertakings, on some of which we have not 
yet been allowed to deploy our funds. 

United Dominions Trust Ltd., 51 Eastcheap, London, E.C.3 

GROUP ASSETS £360 MILLION 
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Radio Rentals ; 

Progress achieved despite Government restrictions. 

Colour Television. 

Company’s plans for continued success. 


The following is an extract from the statement made by the 
Chairman, Mr. J. W. C. Robinson, M.B.E., M.A., at the 
30 th Annual General Meeting of the Company held on 
6 th September 1967 . 

The trading profit of the Group for the year was 
£ 7 , 682 , 800 . Before charging S.E.T. of £ 253,300 (25 weeks) 
and a loss of £ 118,000 in Vista, acquired on 4 th March, 1966 , 
the year’s trading profit shows an increase over last year of 
approximately 91 %. Vista came into profit during the last 
half of the year and continues to grow. 

Advance Rentals, have increased due to the increase in the 
downpayment required, since July, 1966 , of 42 weeks in 
advance for sets under three years old. 

The cost of television sets now brought in, in respect of 
Vista is £ 3 , 297 , 000 . Apart from this and Telenoleggio, the 
net cost of set purchases is £ 1 , 119,000 compared with 
£ 1 , 044,000 last year. These figures represent the cost of new 
sets purchased, less the original cost of sets scrapped. 

GENERAL TRADING CONDITIONS 
In spite of the increased restriction on hiring and hire 
purchase of television and radio sets, our Company suc¬ 
ceeded in more than maintaining profits. One consoling 
thought is that under these restrictions our hundreds of 
thousands of existing renters have a strong inducement to 
continue with their present receivers. 

COLOUR TELEVISION 

There should be a small market for colour sets in 1967 / 68 , 
but the demand will not get into full stride until the end of 
1969 . We are planning for success in colour, and I think our 
Trade Mark Baird has gained a leading position in both 
the quality and volume of production. We are confident we 
shall win a greater proportion of the national market for 
colour sets, than we have gained for our black and white sets. 

Our preparations for colour have had the effect of 
reducing our Group profit, but we have written off the whole 
cost of research and development, and from 1968 onwards 
we should be able to look forward to some profit out of 
colour. 

On 17 th July the factory in Skelmersdale (in which we are 
jointly concerned with RCA of America) began the pro¬ 
duction of colour tubes. 


VISTA HOME RENTALS 

Had it not been for the effect of this investment, our Group 
profit would have been about £ 300,000 greater taking into 
account the trading loss of Vista and the interest we would 
have earned otherwise. Vista is now earning profits and we 
are satisfied the investment will prove sound. All the sets are 
modem, and there are tax allowances of about £2,000,000 to 
be set off against future profits. 

GOODMANS DIVISION 

A new Company—Goodmans Loudspeakers Limited has 
now amalgamated the Goodmans business at Wembley with 
the loudspeaker manufacturing activities of Plessey, at 
Havant which should work out most successfully. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

Although wages and salaries have been held back during the 
standstill period, some increases are now inevitable. It would 
therefore be unwise to forecast greater profits are going to 
be easier to earn, but with the aid of further economies 
arising out of the full integration of our rental companies, 
wc ought to make some improvement, even without taking 
the possibilities of colour into account. 

The total number of renters increased compared with a 
year ago excluding the benefit of any acquisitions. 

The cash flow in the Company is being well maintained. 
Allowing for the investment of the sum mentioned for Vista, 
the total resources accumulated reached the figure predicted, 
of about £15 million. 

There is certain to be a growing demand for modern, 
three-programme black and white receivers. It is generally 
believed there are about six million sets due for replacement 
within the next five or six years, and that about two sets in 
every three reach the public by way of rental. If these assump¬ 
tions are correct, there should be an additional demand 
ahead for rented sets in about four million more households. 
We expect to attract at least the equivalent proportion of any 
national demand for more rented sets as wc have gained in 
the past. From this source alone we should still have scope 
for growth, without taking into account whatever benefit may 
tome from colour television. 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the staff. 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH PICTURE 
CORPORATION 


The 40th annual general meet¬ 
ing of Associated British Picture 
Corporation Limited was held on 
September 1st in London. 

In his statement circulated with 
the report and accounts, the chair¬ 
man, Sir Philip Warter said the 
Group profit before Taxation 
amounted to £4,048,000 
(^ 4 » 373 »ooo)* He added: The re¬ 
duction in profit is substantially 
accounted for by Selective Employ¬ 
ment Tax. 

In a detailed review of the 
Group's activities, Sir Philip re¬ 
ferred to Associated British 
Cinemas Limited and said that the 
improvement in the second half 
of the financial year was infiuump^ 
to a large exteiM M^M^Retter 
Trading in thdxpemas. 

He cmdiMMB?” The Corporation 
has ac dj Mjj|Ja further interest in 
Anglo^^Skamated (Film Dis¬ 


tributors) Limited so that we now 
own 74 per cent of the Ordinary 
Share Capital. The Company 
forms an important part of our 
production plans for the future. 

The advertisement revenue of 
ABC Television Limited was 
up by nearly £500,000 but this 
increase was absorbed by addi¬ 
tional COStSu 

Sir Philip concluded: On 
June 1 ath last, the ITA an¬ 
nounced that they were prepared 
to give the London Weekday con¬ 
tract to a new Company to be 
formed by ABC Television and 
Rediffusion Television Limited. 
Detailed negotiations are now pro¬ 
gressing and the new Company 
which will emerge should be well 
constituted to operate what is 
probably the most important con¬ 
tract in Independent Television. 

The report was adopted. 


Tin* 

L:( onomist 


Binding 

Cases 


Binding cates for The Economist art available from 
Easibind Ltd. The cates Bra in stiff, dark blue cloth covers, and 
are gilt-lettered on the spins; they provide an extremely 
effective end firm binding and wMI hold 13 issues of the normal 
edition together with the quarterly Index, or 26 iaauaa of the air 
edition with hpo quarterly Indexes. The year can be stamped 
on the spina. The cost par case, post free throughout the world, 
is lie. Orders, stating requirements dearly and enclbsing 
a remittance, should be sent not to The Economist but to— 

Eaaibind Limited 

E ardfsy House; 4 Uxbridge 8treet, Kensington, 

London, W. a PARk 0666 (3 lines) 

(spies «f tfesMi miteM i s§fr tm m iBW U irt , 21 St Jams's St, Sffl. 
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THORN ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


Extracts from SirJulesThorn's 
Statement to Shareholders . 


THORN 


Despite the problems brought about by the continuation and 
further tightening of the governments deflationary policy. 
Thorn Electrical Industries report a pre-tax profit for the 
year to 31 st March 1967 of £ 10 , 297 , 000 , only marginally 
below the previous year's figure of £ 10 , 420 , 000 . This was 
achieved, said the Chairman, Sir Jules Thorn, in his Annual 
Review, despite writing off during the period the very 
substantial development expenditure incurred in the year, 
particularly on colour television. 

The lighting division—British Lighting Industries Limited 
—felt the effects of the home market's adverse conditions but, 
nevertheless, were able to increase sales. One of several 
important product developments was the new I 40 W linear 
sodium lamp which has been adopted for the lighting of the 
M. 4 .— the first motorway to be lit in this country. 

The British Radio Corporation Limited recorded only a 
marginal drop in turnover during the year and showed a 
marked increase in market share of most jproduct groups. 
This against a background of appalling difficulty for the 
British domestic television and radio industry. 

A major commitment during the year was the design and 
development of colour television receivers. B.R.C. has 
produced the first fully-transistorised colour T.V. to be put 
into quantity production anywhere in the world. This dramatic 
new medium, says Sir Jules, “represents a growth factor of 
tremendous potential”. 

Sir Jules reports good progress in the Domestic Appliance 
Division, Tricity and Main cooker sales having increased 
substantially and Tricity refrigerator sales being held. 
Motfats Domestic Appliances Limited, makers of de luxe 
electric and gas cookers, has been acquired since the year 
end. On the commercial catering equipment side of Glover 
and Main Ltd., Benham and Sons were badly affected by 
the squeeze, but James Stott & Company (Engineers) had a 
very good year. 

The Television Rental Division, which includes D.E.R., 
Multi-Broadcast (Rentals) and Multisignals,achieved further 
growth in spite of the unfavourable economic conditions. 


OLDHAM & SON 
LIMITED 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR DEVELOPMENT ON 
IMAGINATIVE LINES 

In his statement to shareholders circulated before the Annual General 
Meeting, held at Denton (Manchester) on September 6th, the 
Chairman —Mr Orlando Oldham, MA (Cantab), MBA (Harvard) — 

said : 

the. group profit before taxation is £415,016 compared with 
£486,906 last year. After providing for taxation and outside share¬ 
holders, the net profit is £124,339 compared with £140,606 last year. 
In the light of these results your Board has decided to recommend 
a final dividend of 4 per cent on the Ordinary shares. 


The past year has of course been 
the year of the credit squeeze—not 
only in this country, but also in 
South Africa, India and Australia. 
The squeeze has directly or in¬ 
directly affected almost every type 
of business—but especially those 
concerned with the motor trade, 
with capital goods for industry, 
find with overseas markets, par¬ 


ticularly India. As shareholders 
will know, we are actively involved 
with all three—and in face of such 
conditions, I feel that we have 
done well to maintain our profit¬ 
ability, apart from India, at 
approximately the level of the 
previous year. 

THE FUTURE Sharcboldlevs will 
Save gathered my confidence i* 


Cementation 

(Fntefnlrtlonat eitfH, budding , mining' and 'Xpmattst ingirmrs) 

Record Pre-tax Profit 

The forty-seventh Annual General Meeting &e held on 
September 27th at Cementation House, 68r, Mitcham Road, 
Croydon, Surrey. The following are extracts from the circulated 
statement by the Chairman, Mr H. A. Longden : 

Last December your Board forecast that the profit for the 
year ended 31st March, 1967, would show an improvement on 
that for the previous year and this has duly been achieved. Last 
year presented us with numerous problems at home stefnmitig 
from the most severe set of restrictions upon the economy since 
the wAr. I trust you will regard our performance in maintaining 
our turnover and at the same time recording the highest profit 
in the Group’s history as a creditable one in all the circumstances. 

Our new unit, Cementation Construction Limited, which 
incorporates The Demolition & Construction Company Limited 
and the Civil Engineering Division (Home) of the Parent Company 
has settled down well tn the task of expanding our construction 
business in the United Kingdom. 

All sections of our business in the United Kingdom have 
been affected by the squeeze which has reduced the activities 
of the construction industry and margins of profit have been 
under pressure. Nevertheless, our units at home have, in the 
main, been successful in maintaining and in some cases improving 
their position. 

In his review of the Group’s widespread overseas activities, 
the Chairman referred to the sale of 20% of the issued share 
capital of their South African subsidiary company. The company 
had become of such importance in South Africa that it had been 
decided that it would be right to associate South African 
capital in its ownership. Our subsidiary company follows a policy 
of making the best use of non-European employees wherever 
they are able to bear additional responsibility and remunerates 
them accordingly. 

Turning to future prospects, Mr Longden concluded : We . 
live in a difficult world and in addition to difficult overseas 
conditions the problems affci ting the economy of this country 
have not yet been solved. All this makes it imprudent to forecast 
at this stage the results for this current year. What is certain is 
that our objectives are clear and although the speed with which 
we achieve them is uncertain, I am confident about the future 
of the Group. Our expansion in the United Kingdom will be 
aided by our having available the sale proceeds from our South 
African share offer. 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES 

(in £ooo’s) 



1966/67 

I965/66 

Trading Profit . 

1,370 

1,865 

Profit after Taxation . . . 

711 

7A7 

Profits < arried forward 



(after payment of dividends . 

97 B 

907 

Share Capital and Reserves . 

7.'97 

6,843 


The full text, together with the Directors' Report and the 
Accounts will be supplied upon request to the Secretary, The 
Cementation Co. Ltd., Cementation House , 68t, Mitcham Road , 
Croydon, Surrey. 


the long-term prospects both of the 
battery industry in general, and of 
our own companies in particular. 
New uses for lead acid batteries 
are multiplying, particularly in the 
more sophisticated fields where our 
rivals are few in number. We our¬ 
selves have during the year made 
further progress in those very fields 
—particularly batteries and char¬ 
gers for electric vehicles; safety 
equipment for the mines ; mechan¬ 
ical handling5 and batteries and 


chargers for portable power pur¬ 
poses. We also continue our de¬ 
velopment work in the important 
field of smaller appliances using 
portable stored power. 

The opportunities which all this 
affords, for the further develop¬ 
ment of your Company on the 
same imaginative and progressive 
lines as the past, are apparent. I 
can assure shareholders that I and 
your Directors are fully alive to 
them. 


Oldham & Son Limited, Denton (Manchester); France; Africa; India; Australia 
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A candidate's identity will not be disclosed unless 
he gives permission after a confidential discussion. 


Senior OR Officer 

N.W. Electricity Board: salary about £ 2,500 

The Board supplies electricity throughout six counties 
over an area of 5,000 square miles, sells appliances and 
undertakes contracting work; there are over 100 service 
centres and more than 14,000 employees. The OR Sec¬ 
tion, nearly two years old, has already undertaken 
significant projects, in some areas in collaboration with 
the University of Lancaster, and includes in its brief 
OR, Work Study and O & M. 

Reporting to the Head of the OR section and con¬ 
trolling the OR work within the section, he will set up, 
conduct and complete studies embracing all the Board's 
activities, operational and administrative, and make a 
positive contribution to its decision-making and policy 
formulation. Computer time is available. Candidates, 
aged about 30 , must be honours graduates in a science 
based discipline, with some formal post graduate train¬ 
ing in OR and at least three years' industrial experience 
in its application. Please write to R. M. Grind rod 
quoting S. 4376 , and stating how each requirement is 
met. 

MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
474 ROYAL EXCHANGE MANCHESTER 2 


Glaxo Laboratories Ltd. 
Greenford, Middlesex 


Honours Graduates in 

Politics, Philosophy and Economics 

for three new posts in Commercial Development Department. 
Based at Greenford, they will initially be responsible for work that 
matches their individual interest in one of the following areas: 

New Product Development 
Market Research 
Marketing 

Our policy is to fill senior appointments from within and with 
the growth of our business, opportunities for promotion are good 
—including appointments to overseas posts. 

No previous industrial or commercial experience is necessary but 
a knowledge of marketing, sales, product planning and associated 
activities would be useful. In view of our overseas business, a 
knowledge of a second European language would be an advan¬ 
tage but not essential. Age up to 25. 

We pay progressive salaries and offer excellent working conditions 
and fringe benefits, including pension and bonus schemes. Please 
write details and quoting reference S.475 to the Personnel 
ManajB.^axo Laboratories Ltd., Gteenford, Middlesex. 


NORTH EASTERN GAS BOARD 

ECONOMIST/STATISTICIAN 

The Board wishes, to recruit a young Economist/Statistician for 
a new and interesting position. He will be required to assist 
in the development of methods of forecasting of gas and 
appliances demand and in the organisation of market surveys. 
In addition he will have to advise on economic trends as 
affecting the activities of the Board. 

Candidates should have good academio qualifications in 
economics and/or statistics and several years' experience in 
industry. 

The commencing salary will be within the range £2,050 to 
£2,370 per annum. 

Applications, stating present salary, should be sent to the 
Secretary, North Eastern Gas Board, New York Road, Leeds, 2, 
within 14 days of the appearance of this advertisement. 


For further 
announcements see 
pages 843, and 933 to 
935 


TRADE ASSOCIATION 
requires woman economics gradu¬ 
ate or suitably experienced person 
to provide economic and statistical 
information. Starting salary £ 1,250 
to £ 1 , 500 . Applications to: The 
Director, The Electronic Engineer¬ 
ing Association, Berkeley Square 
House, Berkeley Square, London, 
W.l. 


ENGINEERING INDUSTRY TRAIMNG BOARD 


Manpower 

Research 


This Board is concerned with the whole range of training in the 
engineering industry. As a background to its work of ensuring 
a supply of trained manpower for the engineering industry of 
the future it has an extensive programme of research into 
manpower needs and into the economics of training. 

The Board raises a substantial levy from employers in the 
industry and distributes grants to those carrying out training: 
its research programme includes practical studies related to the 
future development of its grant scheme, as well as long term 
manpower studies, for which the Board's computer is being used. 

There are vacancies within the research team for statisticians 
or other research workers with qualifications in mathematics or 
economics who have had experience of applying quantitive 
techniques to operational problems. These vacancies will be at 
the Board's headquarters in London or Watford. Salaries will 
be within the range £ 1 , 400 -£ 1,800 or the range £ 2 , 000 -£ 2,500 per 
annum according to qualifications and experience. 

In addition to the above, applications from newly qualified 
graduates to act as research assistants in the team are invited. 
They wotlld be offered opportunities for experience in the 
techniques of collecting and analysing statistical data as well 
as in one of the fields of research described above. Starting 
salaries are from £950 per annum. 

Conditions of service with the Board include a Jve-day week of 
40 hours, a contributory pension scheme and Sick leave and 
annual leave allowances. 

Application forms can ba had from Parsonnal Division, 

ENGINEERING INDUSTRY TRAINING BOARD, 

St Martins House, 140 Toftanham Court Road, London, W.l. 
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LEVER BROTHERS A 
ASSOCIATES LIMITED 


MARKETING 

REStAROf; 


Applications are invited from University graduates (male or 
female) for a management appointment in London wltfi the 
Marketing Research Department of Lever Brothers & Associates 
Limited Previous Marketing Research experience is essential, 
and the successful applicant is likely to be now earning £1,800 
a year 

The person appointed will be responsible for planning, com¬ 
missioning and interpreting research studies in association 
with operational managers on the Marketing side of the 
business Starting salary will depend upon qualifications and 
experience 

Applications by letter should be addressed to 
The Company Personnel Manager, 

Department * MR-2' 

Lever Brothers & Associates Limited, 

Lever House, 

,21-23 New Fetter Lane, 

London, E.C4 


Gin OF SHEFFIELD EBUGATHM GOKMdfEI 
mgTZZZC\ SHEFFIELD COLLEGE OF H 5 CMH 0108 Y ‘ 

I PROPOSED POLYTECHNIC 
W| Principal: 0. Toltoy, M So . Ph D.. F.R I.C. 
HBLwJ Depfrtmant of BuftaMg fend ProtasfelOfUl gfeldJPf »■ 
A pp l i c ations ara invited for th# fottowfc^ pMfq: 1 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER M ECONOMICS - 
SENIOR LECTURER M SOCIOLOGY 
LECTURER M LAW 

1 

Applicants should have appropriate degree and/or professional V 
qualifications and teachmg/business or industrial experience. 

Salary scales (under review) - 1 * j. 

Principal Lecturer £2,380—£2,800 per annum ’ V 

Senior Lecturer £2,140—£2,380 per annum 

Lecturer £1,875—£2,140 per anfttin\ ( 

Application forms, obtainable with further particulars from ,thi : 
Principal at the College, Pond Street, Sheffield, 1, (foolscap 
s a e ), should be returned within 14 days of the appeptfoce of 
this advertisement 

Education Office, C M. A HARRJSQf$ 

Sheffield, 1, Chief Education OffioAf / 


University of Reading 

Professorship of Crop Production 

Application? are invited for a Professorship 
of Crop Production to be established in the 
Department of Agriculture 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Registrar (Room 39 ORBf The 
University Reading by whom applications 
must be received not later than 
September 30 1 967 

ECONOMIC PLANNINO IN WALES 

Assistant Research Officer 

The Office of the Secretary of State for 
Wales has a vacancy in Cardiff for a 
temporary (unestabllshed) Assistant 
Research Officer This Officer will work 
as a lesponalble member of a small teain 
whose duties Include advising on rbaearoh 
and planning matters related, in both the 
short and the long term, tb the Eoonomy 
of Wales He will also assist In preparing 
papers on these subjects for consideration 
by the Welsh Planning Board and the 
Welsh Economic Council, and In the 
course of this work will have ample 
opportunity for consultation with 
representatives of other departments and 
public bodies both in Cardiff and elsewhere 
Ability and willingness to study specific 
problems In depth will be an advantage 
Qualifications Applicants must have a 
good University Degree, preferably In 
economics but those with a similar 
qualification in statistics, geography or 
related subject will be consider^ 

Salary The salary scale Is £ 926-£ I 574 
Application forms from the Establishment 
Officer. Welsh Office. Cgthays Park. C*Mlff 


BE DEC INTERNATIONAL 

Bureau d’hiudes et do Coordination 
Economiques 

recherche pour poste en 
AFRIQUE OCCIDENTALS 
un agent responsable 

ayant une s£rieuse experience dans 
I’organisation d'oplrations d’lmport- 
jtxport et de bonnes connaissances en 
comptabilitd cdmmerdale 

30-40 a ns 

I 

Langues : Franca is et Anglais 
Adresser CV manus avec indie 
dipldmCs et inferences 4 : 

BEDEC INTERNATIONAL 
Services des Experts 
. Via E. Duse 5/G—Rome-—Italie. 


University of Reading 

Professorship of Agricultural 
Systems ana Organisation 

Applications are invited for a Professorship 
of Agricultural Systems and Organisation 
to be established in the Department of 
Agriculture 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Registrar (Room 39, 0 R B } The 
University, Reading by whom applications 
must be received not later than 
September 30 1967 


The Joint Iron Council 

Economics and Statistics Officer 

The Joint Iron Council wishes to 
appoint an tapenenedd applied 
•conotnirt as Its economic* and 
statistics officer Re will be re¬ 
sponsible lor .the eoenomicg and 
statistical services provided for the 
Iron industry and will have a small 
•action working under him The 
Council maintains a contributory 
pension scheme and a non- 
contrtbutory life assurance and 
dependants 1 income benefit scheme 
The commencing salary will be not 
less than £ 2 000 

Applications giving brief details 
Of qualifications and experience 
should be sent to The Director 
and Secretary The Joint Iron 
Council, 14 Pall Mall London, 

8 W 1 


University of the 

Witwatersrand, 

Johannesburg 

Senior Lecturer or Lecturer m 

Economics 

Applications are invited for appointment 
to the above-mentioned poet Duties are 
to be assumed on January 1 1968, or as 

Lecturer R4.200 x 150 — R4.800 x 300 — 

R5 700. Lecturer R3 300 x 150—R4 800 
(R2=4l) The initial notch will be 
determined in accordance with qualifications 
snd experience of the successful candidate 
In addition the University is at present 
authorised, subject to government 
regulations, to pay an annual vacation 
savings bonus of up to R200 in the case 

S a married man and R100 In the case 
aa unmarried person Membership of 
the Associated Institutions Pension Fund 
is compulsory Membership of the Staff 
Mediral Aid Fund is also compulsory for 
ah ofccgr who is eligible for membership. 

intending applicants are asked to obtain 
a copy of the Information sheet relating to 
this vacancy from the Association of 
Commonwealth Universities (Branch 
Office), Marlborough House. Pall MaU. 
London. 8.W 1. 

III BaiilK AfriM m||d 

LooSEnonOgfoBr it Mr 


University of Southampton 

Department of Economic and 
Social Statistics 

Applications are Invited for the post of 
Senior Lecturer Lecturer or Asautant 
Lecturer In the Department of Economic 
and Social Statistics Candidates should 
preferably have qualifications in statistics 
snd In a social science Applications wilt 
be welcome from demographers social 
statisticians and economic statisticians, 
but persons whom Interest! are in other 
fields may apply Salary scum 
Senior Lecturer. £2,518 tb £3,310 
Lecturer, £ 1,410 to £2,630 Assistant 
Lecturer, £1.105 to £1,340 The initial 
salary will depend on qualifications and 
experience Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Deputy Secretary The 
University Southampton, 809 8NH to 
whom applications (seven copies from 
United Kingdom applicants) should bo 
sent not later than October 2, 1007 Please 
quote reference E 


ECONOMIST 

Lattt Oil Company ip the West." 
Ena requires in Economist 
(Female over 25). An Economics 
degite knd previous commerciaL 
experience together with familiarity 
with information sources and the 
ability to produce clear reports 
l are essential jequiremwiUk Excel¬ 
lent conditions, A MuSS in the 
region of £1,506 per MfiWt is 
envisaged for this post, rtiase 
wnte giving details of ediidftnbn, 

c/o Cnanefi Baifker & Sons Lid., 
20, Caqnon Street, E.C.4, 


FINANCIAL 
ill DIRECTOR 


Hie Road Transport Industry Training Board ig a 
recently established Board with the statutory res pop* 
sibility for all training within the Transport Industry* 
All firms in the Industry, some 100,000, employing 
over 1,200,000 people pay under the terms of tys 
' Industrial Training Act, a levy for the training 
programme This involves considerable sums Of 
money which are invested in gilt edged, corporation 
stock and local government bond*. 

The person we arc seeking will be required to direct 
and manage rhe Board's investment policy. 

Since this money will only be available for abort 
periods, expert knowledge and experience of did 
short term money market is essential. In addition, the 
Financial Director will be responsible for the Board's 
costing and budgeting at headquarters. Region#! 
Offices and Training Centres. 

The 'appointment which is based at the Board's 
headquarters will carry a salary of £3,750 and lh« 
post is pensionable. 

Replies should be addressed in confidence to;—. 
The Chairman, > . ; 

Road Transport Industry Training Board, 

Capitol House, Empire Way, 

Wembley, Middx 
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THE STATISTICIAN 
OF LLOYD'S REGISTER 

Lloyd’s Register of Shipping wishes to appoint a well qualified 
and experienced statistician to be responsible for collating. 


quarterly and annual reports, giving particulars of the world’s 
snip-buildings total fieets, casualties, etc., but it is intended to 
make greater use of the vast amount of data available and to 
! |develop neW fields of statistics. Technical records in the fields 
! I of naval architecture and marine engineering will not be within 
the scope of the appointment and no knowledge of these sciences 
is necessary. 

This appointment requires a man of standing and sound 
judgment for much of what he will say or write, even if it is 
primarily addressed to clients and learned societies, will be 
quoted throughout the world. He will have a small department 
undar his charge and can make use of the Society's many 
facilities for research, including the computer service, it will 
be his function to contribute new ideas in the field of economic 
and commercial analysis, related to the shipping and ship- 
building industries. Training in economics as well as a knowledge 
of statistical techniques would be an advantage. 

Starting salary will be subject to negotiation. Preferred age not 
less than 45 . 

Reference number E/H59 

Phase apply In confidence quoting reference number to 


II Olive* a,nil Stokes 


Appointments A Personnel Consultants 

14 BOLTON STREET • LONDON Wl 


1 1. I I I X 1 I I I 1 I 1. I T I I I 1 I 1 * I I 1 I 1 1 - J-1 1 I I 1 1 1 


assistant to 
market research 


A vacancy exists for an Assistant to tha Market Research 
Manager of a large light engineering concern m the Motor 
industry. 

The position is concerned with the gathering and analysing of 
data appertaining to the Motor Industry in the United Kingdom 
and involves a great deal of contact with the major vehicle 
manufacturers. The assistant Is expected to conduct investi¬ 
gations into new and existing markets with a minimum of 
supervision and to establish and maintain relations at all levels 
with outside organisations. The work entails considerable 
travel within the United Kingdom and there will be oppor¬ 
tunities tor.ahort periods of trsvel overseas. In addition, the 
successful applicant will be encouraged to undertake research 
into forcesting methods and allied iub|ects. 

The Job requirements are a good degree in Economics or 
Statistics and/or considerable experience of market research 
in thp Motor Industry either with a vehicle manufacturer or 
component supplier. 

AppHciitJpni, giving fullest details or caraer and experience 
should bf ^/dressed (0 the Personnel Manager, 

GIRLING LIMITED 

jaoSwg^TyMiw. 

WmiBlSftn. 11 


LONDON BOROUGH OF HARINGEY 
PUNNING DEPARTMENT 

Research Officer 

Salary up to £2,970 

Applications are invited for the above poet. The position is 
Group Planning Officer (salary Principal Officer range 3, £2,535- 
£2,895 plus London Weighting) in charge of the Research and 
Survey Group of the Department consisting of four graduates 
plus temporary assistants for survey work. 

The work consists of directing the Group in the carrying out 
of all survey and research work necessary for the preparation of 
the Council's Development Plan and involves close liaison with 
other Departments of the Council and the Greater London 
Council, the Group also carries out general research projegts 
when required by other Departments of the Council. 
Applicants should have a good honours degree in Town Plan¬ 
ning, Geography, Economics, Statistics, Sociology or other 
relevant subjects and considerable experience in this type of 
work. 

Potential applicants interested in discussing the work of the 
Department and the Group are invited to telephone the Borough 
Planning Officer. Telephone 01-340 3220. Applications should 
be submitted to D. W. Frith, Esq., Dip.T.P. (Lond.), A.M.T.P.I., 
A.R.I.C.S., Borough Planning Officer, Department of Town 
Planning, Homeey Town Hall, The Broadway, Crouch End, N.8, 
to be received not later than September 30, 1967. 


For further appointments see pages 
843, and 932 to 935 


CHIEF 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
DEALER 

REQUIRED BY 

LEADING AMERICAN BANK WITH 
OVERSEAS BRANCHES AND AFFILIATES 
FOR ASSIGNMENT IN UNITED STATES: 
PREFERS CANDIDATE 30-40 
AGE BRACKET 

WITH EXPERIENCE IN EURODOLLARS 
AND FOREIGN CURRENCY DEPOSITS. 
EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 
FOR ADVANCEMENT 
PLEASE REPLY BOX 2152 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Europe 


European non-commercial orguuae- 
tlon In Bruasela seek* for research 
in transportation economic*:— ( ^ 

(l) Economist with good honours 
degree and academic or tntfus- 
trlal/commerclal research ex- * 
parlance, adept In any of the 
following : analysis, Interpre¬ 
tation and presentation of 
statistical data ; edottometrlce ; 
design of .market] research 

' data pnetmr. 


i%) Rodent graduate (m. or f.> 
with good honours degree, In 
economics or etatletlcs. 


Languages hot-required but ability 
to write doodle English essential. 
Varied work and travel opportu¬ 
nities. interviews In London. 
Applications giving brief details 
ana telephone number to Box 2181, 
The Economist. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 

The DEA requires an 
INFORMATION OFFICER in 
its Editorial Section which 
writes articles, pamphlets, 
broadsheets and briefs. A 
knowledge of economic affairs 
and sources, and proved 
writing ability are essential. 
Salary £ 1 , 659 -£ 1 , 959 . Prospects 
of promotion and establish¬ 
ment. Applications to: v 

Establishment Officer, 
Room 88/G, 

Storey’s Gate, 

S.W.I. 


The Univer8it jTof 
Manchester 

MANCHESTER. 13 


Fund Raiser 

Expanding regional aria association 
requires fund raiser (development officer) to 
start, work as soon as possible for a . 


Sub-Librarian in Social Sciences p*m«* on contract of two years. Msuuy 

responsible for increasing the assoclatlon i 


from good Honours 
of 

N Ufc 



PA. '£*%&, 

responsible to the 
all socisl ecienoe 1 
within the Unt 
Faculty ox lop 

ks^JS: 


Khartoum 

Polytechnic 


pplleatloas are Invited for the 

following posts : —_ 

(S) 2 SENIOR LECTURERS 
(ACCOUNTA NCY) 

1 SENIOR LOOTTJRER (COST 
TINO) 

R LECTURER 


STUDIES) 
TEACHER 
HAND-TYPING 


Candidates; who must be nationals 
of tbs United Kingdom or Republlo 
of Ireland, should have appropriate 
professional Qualifications and ex¬ 
perience In teohnloal education. 

Appointment' on contract for 3 

years. 

Salary : (a) (b) and (c) In Burn¬ 
ham Senior Lecturer scale 
£2,140—£2,380. 

(d) In Burnham Assistant 
Lecturers Grade B scale 
£958— £1,628. 

plus In each case tax-free allow¬ 
ance of between £886 and £1,260 
per annum according to domestic 
circumstances. 

Free furnished quarters, passages 
and medical attention. 

Application form and further 
Information from Council for Tech¬ 
nical Education and Training for 
Oversees Countries, Eland House, 
Stag Pl aceT London. S.W.l. Please 
Quote TET/KHP/12(3). Closing 


25th September. 1917. 


CANADA 

CHIEF 

TRANSPORTATION ECONOMIST 

(Salary to % maximum o f £6, 000 
depending on qualifications and experience) 
far Federal Government Tram portatlon and 
Policy Branch, Ottawa, Canada 

■ Requires University Degree with specialisation in Economics 
and Statistics and experience in Economic Forecasting and 
Planning—Industry Studies—Transportation or Public Utility 
Economics. 

■ To create within the Department a transportation forecasting 
capability applicable to all forms of transportation, both 
public and private, and including both passenger and freight 
traffic. 

■ To make short and long range economic forecasts of transpor¬ 
tation demand. 

■ To develop the analytical techniques required in establishing 
the various forecasts. 

An Information circular giving .further detail* may be obtained from 


#. 


Mr. J. R. Baxter, 

Canadian Department of Transport Representative, 

Mattasld House, 

1 Grogvenqr Square, JUutdoo, WX 


income from the private sector (Industry, 
commerce, trusts, individuals, etc.). 
Preliminary work in connection with the 
mounting of an Initial appeal has already 
been undertaken. 

Applicants muss have professional 
fund raising eaperience, Salary negotiable 
for this senior appointment. Farther 
details, and appiwatioQ forms obtainable 
from the Director, North Eastern 
Association for the Arts, 2/4 Bigg Market, 
Newcastle upon Tyne 1. Closing date for 
applications September 16th: 




i Social Science 
Research Connell 

Applications are invited from graduates; 
preferably with an honours degree in 
a social science subject, including 
, geography, to fill a post as a secretary 
to one or more of the subject committee# 
of Council. Salary scale £ 1,829 to 

T*ne holder of the post will also be 
toncemed more generally with the 
Council’* programme for supporting 
research and research training In 
unlVenatlea and other institution*. 

Appfcwtiomi swing age. qualifications 
and experience, and riving names of 
three referees should oc sent to the 
Secretary, Social Science Research Council, 
State House, High Holbom, W.C.l, not 
later than September 25th, 1967. 


COURSES; BUSINESS AMD PERSONAL 


ENGLISH EVENING CLASSES BEGIN ON 

FRENCH MONDAY, 18 th SEPTEMBER 

enrolments accepted 

ITALIAN MONDAY to FRIDAY 

SPANISH 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

• Outstanding international staff of highly qualifiod tutors. 

• Language laboratory. 

• Small study groups, not oxcoading 10 studantf. 

• Students' club and snack bar. 

• Day courios also available 


Write or call for proepectue. 


Regent School off Languages 

19 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.l. 

Tel. 1 REG 3731/7459. 


THE PORT OF NEW YORK 
AUTHORITY 

announces that with effect from 
Monday, 4th September. 1967, 
the office of iti World Trade 
Center has been moved to: 
Imperial Buildings. 56 King sway* 
London, W.C.2. Tel: CHA 9567. 
The Port Authority's Trade 
Development Office remains at 
Fountain House. DO Fenchurch 
Street, London, E.C.3. 


IMPORTANT PARISIAN 
CONSTRUCTION PROMOTER 
SEEKS FINANCIAL GROUP 
FOR 1,000 COTTAG E-PRO- 
GRAMME PARIS AREA. 
ABSOLUTE DISCRETION 
WRITE* 

CHEVALIER PUBLICITE 
16 , rue Saint-Marc—PARIS 2 feme, 
FRANCE (who will transmit) 1 


Study at Home 


I Successful tuition for O.C.E " O " and 
| " A ” (all Boards) London Unlv 
I B Sc Econ .BA. BSc., LL B . also 
| Diplomas. Certificates, Bur, Bankers, 

I Secretarial. Statistical, and other 
; Professional Exams. Prospectus free from 
! E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., LL B . 


WolseyHall, Oxford um. im>. 


SALES COMPANY 

familiar with launching foreign 
products seeks promising lines 
and specialities for everyday 
use for introduction in 

WEST GERMANY 

Pharma-Dr. Sttltler, 

29 Schwanenwik, ' 

2 Hamburg 22 , 

West Germany 


NOW 

IS 

THE 

TIME 


If you are aged between 24 end about 45, with good 
industrial experience, you are invited to apply for 
training at BOLTON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION as full- 
tim# teachers of BUSINE6S STUDIES subjects 

NEXT COURSE — JANUARY TO DECEMBER. 1968 

Applicants must hold suitable qualifications, a g. univer- 
•Hy dtgraa; assoc, or grad, membership of a professional 
institution, H.N D. or H.N.C . advanced sec rets rial 
certificates. 

NO TUITION FEES. MAINTENANCE, DEPENDANTS and 
TRAVELLING GRANTS. 

For details writs immediately to the Director, College of 
Education, Chadwick Street, Bolton, quoting Ref.: 7. 
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CATER RYDER 

AND 

COMPANY LIMITED 

Discount Bankers 

Capital and Reserves exceed £7,500,000 

Discounters of Bank Bills and 
Fine Trade Bills 

Dealers in short-term 
British Corporation Bonds 

38 LOMBARD STREET 
LONDON, EC 3 









Maig 


AVAILABLE IN ALL SIZES 

40oz. the Bottle,*Flask 
* Flask, 3* ozand Miniature. 

OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE 

at your ‘local 1 , at Off Licences, 

In Hotels and Wine and Spirit Stores. 


In every HOME 


THE HALF BOTTLE 
SIZE in the handy 
FLASK 



THE LARGE HAIG 
40 oz. 

Bottle 



on’t be vague - ask for Haig 
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W? 


Who made Mrs. Smithers 
an expert in Japanese 
exchange regulations? 



Mrs. Smithers didn't know a yen from 
a hen and didn’t want to, until a large 
estate with Japan interests became hers. 
Problem solved by one visit to Mitsui 
Bank’s Office. 

■ Daily dealings throughout the world 
in all forms of international finance. 

■ World wide connections for 91 years. 

■ Fullest coverage throughout Japan 
—extensive associations with all key 
segments of Japanese industry. 

HEAD OFFICE: YURAKUCHO, TOKYO. JAPAN ' 

MITSUI BANK 

NEW YORK BANGKOK BOMBAY SINGAPORE 
London Branch: 35 King Street, London, E.C.2, England 


COMMODITY PUCE MflUOK 

Confidential short and long term price forecasts for : f 



Currently serving a number of the world** largest corporations. 
For further details kindly write us on your corporate letterhead. 
“An organization that successfully anticipates major price movements 



34th Year World Wide Servlet 


J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Sabs, ef Industrial Commodify Cofy. 

122 E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y.1MI7 
Cable: ECONOGRAM 



Un Inter-Continental Hotel 
a Gendve? 


Yes, in Geneva tool An Inter-Continental Hotel facing a breath¬ 
taking panorama of Lake Geneva, Mont Blanc and the U.N. Palace. 
400 of the most modern rooms in Switzerland. Central heating 
throughout, even in the swimming pool. Make the impressive 
dining/entertainment circuit: Le Carnaval Supper Club, Lea Con¬ 
tinents Restaurant, and Les Palmiers for cocktails. Manager Max 
Blouet will be delighted to show you the reat. Call your travel 
agent or Inter-Continental - 


Inter-Continental 
1 A world of 38 fine hotels 


J 
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FOR POWER 
PERFORMANCE 
ECONOMY 

ON LAND, SEA AND IN THE AIR 
ALWAYS FIT 



My mppoinimtnl m 
Mot Wi/tMy Ik* Qhmk 
fcwUm wf Mpmrking Plugm 
Chpmgimt Spprktng Ptug C* Lid. 


Hor Mojooiy lh« Queen Mother 
Suwlitri o/ Sporking Plug* 
Champion Sporktng Plug to Lid, 


World's favourite spark plug 


1st 

INTERNATIONAL 

FURNITURE 

EXHIBITION 


7th 

EXHIBITION 
OF ITALIAN 
FURNITURE 


d 





THE COLLECTED WORKS 
OF 

WALTER BAGEHOT 
Edited by Norman St. John-Stevas 

THE LITERARY ESSAYS I VOLUMES I & II 
with an introduction by Sir William Haley 


“Bagehot’f writings have for so long been enjoyed and^esteemed 
by all sensible people, that it remains a mystery why he has 
never until now had full textual justice done to him. 

John Raymond, Financial Times 


“. . . everything in this noble edition does Bagehot proud— 
editing, annotation, index and printing.” 

Raymond Mortimer, The Sunday Times 


“We arc deeply indebted to Mr. St. John<Stevas for giving us 
our first opportunity of studying the collected works of the finest 
essayist of the nineteenth century.” 

Kingsley Martin, Punch 


“Mr. St. John-Stevas is doing Bagehot proud, and the enterprise 
is in no way out of scale. He is more than just highly readable. 
He should be read.” 

The Times Literary Supplement 


. . a gift to literature from men to whom literature is not a 
primary concern.” 

Anthony Burgess, Spectator 


Price £5.0.0 for the set of two volumes, post free by surface 
mail to any part of the world except the U.S.A. and 
Philippines where an edition published by the Harvard 
University Press is available. 

Further volumes will be published on completion as 
follows: 

historical: volumes III a & b 
political: volumes IV & V 
economic: volumes VI & VII 

LETTER^ & MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS I 
VOLUME VIII 

The Collected Works of Walter Bagehot are obtainable 
direct from: 

* 

Book Department, 

The Economist, 

25 St. James’s Street, 

London, S.W.i 
Teh : 01-9305155 


onomisf 


Registered u 1 N 

Published by 


r.jAuttoorlaed as Secopd Class Mall. Post OSes Dept.. Ottawa. Printed in England by Electrical Press Limited (Web-Off set Division), Harlow, Essex. 
Economist Newspaper Ltd., at 25 St. James’s Street. London S.W.I. Telephone : 01-930 5155. Postage on this Issue : UK 7d.; Overseas Old. 


hone : 01-930 5155. Postage on this Issue : UK 7d.; Overseas Old. 
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The Economist Extol Indicator 
(1953 100) 


1947 

Noon 

Close 

Yield 

Bargains 

marked 

Aug 30 

433 4 

434 4 

S 00 

9.348 

31 

438 7 

431 9 

4 94 

10 435 

Sept 1 

438 1 

4)9 3 

4 94 

10499 

4 

439 9 

441 3 

4 93 

II 130 

5 

445 2 

445 6 

4 88 

II 739 

4 

High 

Low 

44A 9 44a 7 

444 7 /September 4) 

372 2 (February 28) 

4 88 

II 261 


Prices 

1947 

Ordinary 

Stocks 

Price 

Sept » 

Change 

on 

Yield 

Sept 

High 

Low 

Banks 

6 1947 

week 

6 

274', 

224*, 

Algernons Bk 

%242S 

_» 

5 8, 

56 8 

46 I 

Amsterdam Rot 

FI 46 7 

-3 1 

6 0 

58 9 

45 9 

Aust 1 N Z Bk 

SB/I* 

Fr B 3245 

-I'd 

4 1 

3 340 

2 980 

B de Soc Gen 

+ 100 

3 4 

60* 

4& 

B of America 

S59*, 


3 4 

76/6 

B of Ireland 

74/6 

—9d 

4 0 

49> 

£4% 

B of Montreal 


X'a 

3 0 

39/6 

B of NS Wales 

3 3 

71/3 

61/3 

B of Scotland 

70/9 


4 8 

2750 

2404 

B Bruxelles 

Fr B 2460 

+40 

3 8 

208 

148 

B de Paris P B 

Fr 207 

+8 

3 9 

66 10', 

55/9 

Barclays 

65/7', 

+4’,d 

4 3 

45/9 

37/1', 

Barclays DCO 

45/ 

— 4d 

S 1 

38 3 

30/- 

BOLSA 

37 3‘ 

1/ 

5 1 

£6 

£4* 

Can imp Com 

£5*’„ 

iki 

2 8 

59 9 

52/3 

Chartered Bank 

59, 

S 1 

69 

60\ 

Chase Manhattan 

ozdb 

+ 2, 

3 0 

202 

164 5 

Commerzbank 


4 0 

133 1 

no 

Credit Comcial 

Fr 117 7 

+ 2 7 

3 2 

2460 

1970 

Credit Suisse 

Fr S 2510 

+ 70 

2 4 

500 

448 

Creditanstalt 

y’%470 

+ 1 

2 1 

229 

184 5 

Deutsche Bank 

6 228 


3 S 

221 

173 5 

Dresdner Bank 

D 219 8 

+op 

3 6 

60* 

30 9 

50' 4 

First Nat City 

S5B\ 

+ \ 

3 1 

25/ 

Hambros 

29/6 


4 4 

123 

9/9 

Hill Samuel 

H/3 


4 7 

«% 


Hongk g A Sh 

s» 

+a 

6 1 

23 - 

19/7', 

Kleinwort Ben 

4 4 

5350 

4400 

Krcdletbank 

Fr B 5 350 

+ 160 

2 5 

52/- 

43/9 

Lloyds 

51/6 

—6d 

4 5 

21 

•4/- 

Martins 

19/3 

+ 3d 

3 8 

76 500 

62 700 

Mediobanca 

L 75 210 

+ 310 

1 3 

60/- 

50/- 

Mercury Secs 

60/- 

tW 

3 3 

62 9 

52/9 

Midland 

62/- 

4 5 

38/6 

32 /- 

Montague Trust 

38/6 

+ 1/6 

3 S 

47/3 

37/9 

Nat A Grlndlays 

47/3 

+ l',d 

5 4 

2 69 

1 93 

Nat Austra 

SA2 48 

+0 08 

3 7 

30 1* 

24 3 

Nat Com Set 

28 3 

+ 3d 

4 6 

71 9 

62/9 

Nat Provucial 

70 10', 

-l',d 

S 0 

148 

132, 

Norsk Credltbk 

K 

+ 1 

S 6 


£5’ 

Royal Canada 

+ % 

3 0 

B3 1 

69/3 

Royal of Sctlnd 

80 10', 


4 7 

63 6 

45/9 

Schroder* 

63,6* 

3 1 

66/3 

52/3 

Standard Bank 

63 6 

-1/6 

S 5 

2260 

1840 

Swiss Bank 

Fr.S 2260 

+ •5 

2 7 

2950 

1890 

Union Bank 

Fr S 2950 

+ 45 

2 6 

68/ 

57 

Westminster B 

Insurance 

67/3 

+9d 

4 4 

887 

704 

Allianz Verslch 

%887 

+8 

24 

104 510 

82 010 

Ass Generali 

L 99 100 

+ 1 ISO 

0 9 

49/9 

43 9 

Comm Union 

45/9 

+ 3d 

5 0 

61/ 

54 9 

Eagle Star 

60/3 

+ 2/3 

4 6 

110/ 

863 

Eqult A Law Life 

110 - 

+ 2/6 

3 1 

27 0* 4 

24/- 

Gen Accident 

24 9 

-3d 

4 0 

33/1', 

28/3 

Guardian 

31/9 

+ 3/“ 

4 2 

29/9 

23/4’, 

Legal A General 

28/3 

+2/- 

3 5 

630 

487 

Nat Nedrlandn 

%S9I 

-5 

2 7 

110/- 

88/9 

Northn A Empl 

M/9 

+ 5/- 

4 9 

57/- 

48/9 

£5’ 

Pearl 

56/-* 

+9d 

4 1 

£7 

Phoenix 

43/i 

+ ’, 

4 7 

44/9 

36/J 

Prudential A 

+ •/- 

3 3 

40/1', 

33/9 

Royal 

37 3 

+ 7',d 

4 7 

76/6 

66/3 

Royal Exchange 

75/9 

+1/- 

S 0 

52/9 

«/3 

Sun Alliance 

48,6 

+ 2/9 

5 5 

123 

95 

Taisho Mar A F 

Y 104 

+9 

5 3 

157 

124 

Tokio Marine 

Y 138 

+ 12 

4 0 

32 6 

X' 

Vehicle A Gen 

32/6 

+3/- 

3 8 

4800 

Zurich Int 

Othor Financial 

Fr 4775 

+85 

2 8 

13/1', 

10/- 

Bowmakcr 

13/1* 

Fr 352 

+4',d 

5'7 

344 

311 

C de Suez 

+ 18 

32 

473 6 

415 

Credit Fonder 

Fr 473 6 

+ 14 6 

3 5 

50/9 

41/4* 

Charthse Grp 

48/-- 


5 8 

152 9 

125 f 

Kundenkredlt 

D 152 

+2 

4 9 

1 104 

1004 

Lambert L kid 

FrB 1040 

+30 

49 

23/3 

15/10*. 

Lombard Bankg 

23/3 

+6d 

4 8 


Prices 

1947 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield, 



Stock* 

5«pt 

on 

Sept 

High 

Low 


6 1947 

week 

4 

23/- 

16/6 

Mercantile Cred 

%v- 

+ 1/- 

4 3 

26/4* 

18/6 

ProvMf Ctochg 

24,4*,. 

+2/6 

3 5 

13 l£ 

10750 

Societe General 

FrB 13125 +11058 

4 1, 

52/4 

45/6 

Union Discount 

48/9 

20/7*. 

+4d 

5 1 

22,9 

18/6 

Utd Dom. Tst 

-l*,d 

4 8 



Breweries, Etc 

16/7*, 



12/3 

•3/10*. 

Allied Breweries 

& 

4 5 

19/6 

M/I', 

Baas Mitch 1 B 

19/4 

4 8 

195 

168 

Boll N V 

FI 189 

-3 

1 5 

16/9 

13/- 

Charrngtn Utd 

16/9 

+6d 

4 7 

27/9 

21/1*. 

Couraga, BAS 

27/9 

+ I0*,d 

4 ) 

ilf 

17/9 

Distilters 

I»/- 

+3d 

5 2 

30*. 

DiscHI Seagrams 

$35*. 

+ 1 

2 8 

22/* 

17/1 

Guinness 

22/6 

+*d 

4 7 

554’, 

W 

Helneken 

°/l536 

-7 

2 6 

21/6* 

11/4 

IDV 

m 

+3d 

4 9 

48*. 

S» 

Nat Distillers 

S43*. 

» 

. 

4 1 

70/6 

Scottish 1 Newe 

44/9* 

+ 1/- 

4 7 

33 h 

23/4*. 

Showerlngt 

32/4 

+ 1/- 

5 4 

68/- 

55/6 

Sth African Br 

65/9 


5 3 

35/3 

23/- 

Trumtn. Hanbry 

35/3 

+4d 

3 7 

18/1*, 

H/1', 

Witney Mann 

1®/1% 

+ I0',d 

4 4 

H/9 

B/r, 

WhHbread A 

11/3 

+4d 

4 7 



Building 6 Building Material! 



60/4', 

50/9 

As soc Portland 

60/- 

+ 1/7', 

3 6 

24/3 

18 3 

BPB Industries 

26/3 

+ !/'% 

4 2 

11/3 

2/3 

Cementation 

1 I/I % 

Fr 242 3 

xU 

4 5 

259 2 

204 5 

Cimentf Lafarge 

3 4 

2590 

1994 

Cimlterles Briq 

FrB 2580 

+ 84 

4 3 

18/4*, 

14/10*, 

R Costaln 

17 ir 

-l*,d 

5 9 

7/k 

4/1 

Crlttall Hope 

7/2’. 


4 6 

33/9* 

23 /- 

Eng China Clays 

33/6 

+ 1/6 

2 5 

!?& 

12/10*, 
12 420 

Int Paint* 
ItaJcementi 


+3& 

5 8 

28 

20/3 

15/6 

J Lalng A 

19/3 

2I/I%- 

+ 1/4 

2 6 

21/9 

16/1% 

London Brick 

+ l‘,d 
+4 J 

4 3 

23,- 

17/3 

Marley Tile 

23/- 

4 3 

23/ 

IS/3 

Redland Hldgs 

23- 

+ 1/9 

3 4 

18 6 

12/2*, 

Rugby Portland 

18/4 

tJf 

2 7 

40/6 

29/3 

Tarmac 

404 

3 2 

28/1', 

22/1', 

Taylor Woodrow 

27/10', 

+ l , ,8 

3 4 

13/6 

38/1*, 

8/10’, 

Ventsta 

9/6 

38 1', 

-l%6 

9 7 

29/3 

G Wtmpey 

+ 1 - 

2 0 



Catering. Hotels, Etc 



33 9 

23/10*, 

Assoc Brit Pic 

33/9 

+ 3d 

4 8 

34/3 

19/1% 

A T V A 

34/3 

+2/9 

3 9 

7/1 l* 4 

5/2% 

Butlln i 

6/6 

462', 

+S* 4 d 

4 9 

75 

42 

CBS 


2 3 

16/6 

11/9 

Fortes A 

16/3* 

+ 9d 

5 5 

45/3 

32/3 

Granada A 

45 

+ '/- 

S S 

11/4*, 

8/4 

Grand Mttrop 

ll/4'i 

+ 4d 

3 9 

40/9 * 

44/9 

Lyons A 

60 7', 

+-1/6% 

4 4 

a? 

IS/3 

Mecca A 

20/6 

+2/- 

5 6 

43* 

RCA 

454*4 

tlli 

+ 4’.d 

1 5 

46/,. 

27/* 

9/4*, 

Rank Organ 

41/- 

26 

117', 

Trust Houses 

11/6 

5 4 



Chemicals 




1449 5 

1244 

ANIC 

L 1444 

+ 11 

3 5 

19/1*, 

16/7% 

Albright A W 

16 9* 


6 4 

36V 

30 

Amer Cyenamld 

$31’, 

I 

4 0 

214 

149 

Badlsche AnHki 

D 214 8 

+0 8 

4 7 

152 

113 2 

Bayer 

D 152 

+ 1 5 

4 3 

25/- 

18/3 

Borax Defd 

22/4 

— 6d 

3 5 

7325 

5975 

ClBA (Basle) 

Fr S 7325 

+300 

1 4 

84’ 

40*, 

Dow 

$78*. 

+2*., 

2 8 

17$. 

I4<? 

Dupont 

$15#. 

+ 3'^ 

3 1 

36/3 

29/9 

Flsons 

36 3 

+ 1/- 
+ ', 

S 8 

24*. 

19’, 

General Aniline 

$21* 

1 9 

22 / 

\Tf 6 

Hoechst 

D 22/ 5 

+ 1 o 

4 4 

82 800 

62 100 

Hoffmn La Roche 

FrS 82800 + 2800 

0 8 

41*6 

34/1*, 

fCI 

40/10', 

27/1% 

+2/4', 

+ »0*,d 

6 1 

22/1*, 

17/1*, 

18/6 

Laporte Inds 

4 6 

!3/9* 4 

Monsanto 

17/-* 

+ l',d 

4 4 

1394 5 

1159 

Montecatini Edit 

L 1213 

+s 

4 5 

201 

142 8 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr IBS 

+ 15 

4 2 

147 5 

110 1 

St Gobam 

Fr 132 9 

+ 1 4 

3 *6 

173 

137 

Takeda Chemical 

Y 141 

+2 

5 3 



Coal lr Stool 




2700 

2050 

Arbed 

FrB.2700 

+220 

3 7 

37*. 

30* 

Bethlehem 

8)7% 

to Vo 

4 8 

12 IS 

4* 

Broken Hill Pty 

SA 12 05 

• 

97 5 

80 2 

Denaln Ingwy 

Fr 93 4 

+ 1 9 

6 7 

719 

S93 25 

Fl nstder 

L424 

+0 7 

6 4 

14*, 

420 

GelscnklrChener 

%I67*, 

+ ', 

3 0 

£17*. 

£15*4 

Grangeaberg 

a*. 


9 9 

13*. 

84 

Hoeach 

%I3&\ 

+ 12 

4 6 


Prices 

1947 

Ordinary 

Stocks 

Price. 

Sept 

Chengq 

on 

YWd, 

High 

Lose 


6,1947 

week 

98 

72 

Hoogeven 

«8B 

+5 9 

4) 

142 

94 

Manncsmann 

khoinipnl 

£142 

+5 

4 1 

117* 

or. 


+4*, 

5 I 1 

166% 

153 ^ 

Thytsen Hueuc 


+i*; 

41 

183 

Ugine Kyhlman 

+ 3 

4 ) 


4/10', 

Union Steel S A 

s/io*. 

+9d 

1 B 

19*. 

»*, 

US Steel 

$47* 

SIS 

$•0 

84 

55 

Usinor 

llectrfcbfB Radio 

Fr 70 

4*1 

415 

292 

AEG 

%4II 

+8% 

1 9 

40/3 

95/- 

AEI 

fi/9 

+ »/i 

85 

29) 

2)1 

aSEa 

Rf 247 

+7 

4 0 

62 

50* 

63/1 

Am Tel A Tel 

>50», 

+ * 

4 3 

75/9 

BICC 

75/9* 

«f 

4 6 

1840 

1385 

Brown Boveri A* 

FrS 19)0 

2 6 

454 

34) 

QBE 

Fr 404 

+ 15 

1 i 

I3J 

76 8 

CSF 

Fr 92 

+4 5 


JT* 

13/1% 

Chloride Electric 

14/4 

+ 7, |8 

S $ 

*2*# 

Comstat 

$44*, 

+l4 


101/- 

75/- 

Deed 

10W- 

94 

35/9 

24/4 

EMI 

is3 

+w 

42 

167 

118 

Electrolux 

Kr 147 

+ 1 

4 8 

51/) 

41/9 

English Electric 

51/9 

+2/9 

4 1 

294 

212 

L M Ericcson fi' 

Kr 294 

+14 

1 9 


109*. n\ Gen Electric $108', +• 2 4 

58/3 44/- G«n Electric Co 58/1', +»l* t 1 8 v 

53*4 45 Gtn Tot 8 Else $41* + l», 2 7 

<02 82 Hltschl TIT +1 5 9 

41/3 32/3 Hoover A 39/3 -3d 

514', 345 IBM 1504*. +13 0 9 

42/3 32/4* ICT 42/3 +5/3 3 9 

109 7T. Int Toll Tol StOT, +4*. 14 

94 5 45 8 Machines Evil FrSF 9 -1 2 

331 241 Matsushita Y284 +5 3 0 

41/3 34/9 C A fanona 41/3 +1/4 4 I 

117/- 71/4 Philips LmpWk* 117/- +3/4 1-0 

30'8 24/10*. Pitney 30/4 +9d 4 1 

29/9 21/10*, Radio Ronult 29/9 +2/4', 3 8 

15/3 11/4 RedifMri 15/3 +94 5 5 

51/4 43/9 A Royrollo 51/4 +3/7», 5 4 

234 I4t 5 Siemens 0 232 9 + 0 7 3 4 

934 547 Softy Y82I +14 I 8 

4128* Sparry Raftd S4I +t 0 2 

102 48 9 Thorn ion Howst Fr 88 7 +3 9 

74/9 58/4 Thom Electrical 74/4 +1/4 2 1 

44 , 34’, Western Union S37\ -• 3 7 

72*, 47 Weactnh* El $72*, +4, 2 2 


Engineering 


39/6 

24/3 

17/10*. 

I0/B% 

Acrow A 

39/- 


3 2 

22/9 

16/7% 

Allied Iron 

21/3 _ 

+1/1% 

+ 1/5'! 

5 9 

Assoc Enginrg 

WA 

4 8 

194 

IS5 

Atlas Copco 


2 1 

27/9 

23/- 

BS A 

27/4 

+ 1/- 

4 7 

34/9 

27/6 

20/4*. 

Babck A Wilcox 

M/6 

+2/4 

4 0 

29/3 

John Brown 

29/- 


3 4 

16/- 

12/7’, 

Cohen 400 

15/11*4 

+3*4^ 

4 7 

29/3 

12/ 4 *, 

13,- 

Coventry Gauge 

29/- 

5 1 

8/0» 4 

Davy Ashmore 

ii/io*. 

+8d 

3 2 

14/9 

12/6 

Delta Metal 

P 

+5*<d 

5 7 

327 

212 

Demag 

+4 

4 3 

8/7', 

7 

Edwards High V 

7/6 

+ 1 *^ 

3 2 

25/10*, 
21/4% 

22/10% 

B Elliott 

25/3 

+4d 

4 4 

15/- 

Firth Cleveland 

21/4% 

57/)^ 

+ »0\d 

4 4 

58/3 

46/9 

Guest KAN 

-4d 

4 9 

401 

314 

Guteboffngs H 

VJ90 

-2 

3 1 

; 9/ 6 

7/4*. 

Head Wrtghcson 

91- 

+ l',d 

5 4 

1 55/ 

47 fi 

Alfred Herbert 

55/- 

+2/6 

5 9 

9/6 

7/11*4 

IMI 

91- 


S 1 

9/6 

268 

% 

Inter Combitn 
Kullagar B 

Kiso 

+r 

4 0 

578 

395 

MAN 

%57f 

+• 

3 1 

38/- 

20/3 

Mather A Platt 

11/9 

+3/9 

5 1 

53/4 

37/9 

Metal Box 

53/6 

+2/9 

) 7 

95 

78 

Mitsubishi Heavy 

Y 79 

+ 1 

5 0 

56/3 

40/6 

Morgan Crucible 

55,* 

+9d 

5 4 

204 9 

173 4 

Pechlney 

Fr 200 5 

+*5 

) 1 

4 4 /) 

37/3 

15/4*, 

IB/4% 

Renold 

43/1 

+9d 

4 1 

21/7*, 

Serck • 

2W3 

ta* 

3 ) 

27/6 

Simon Enging 

Skefko Bwl-B 

27/6 

4 S 

35/9 

28/- 

35/9 

+4d 

5 6 

40/- 

8/9 

34/3 

Suveiey Ind 

John Thompson 

39710*. 

+3d 

4-0 

3/(0*, 

0 

+'48 

+ 1/1*, 

3 4 

40/6 

49/4 

Tube Inveitmts 

M/IP 1 . 

5 4 

32/3 

26/4’, 

Vickers 

31/3 

+3d 

6 4 

489 

39/6 

Thos W Ward 

41/3 

+*d 

5 t 

7/1% 

5/4 

Wellman Eng 

9/r, 

+9d 

5 3 


Stock Prices and Yields compiled with help tore Messrs Vickers da Costs 1 Co Morrill Lynch Pierce Fanner 1 Smith Yamahehi Securities Co and White Weld 1 Co Yield In brackets Is on forecast 
dividend • Ex dividend M Ex capitalisation f Ex right* t Ex ail (f) Flat yield (h) After Zambian tax (!) To latest date (n) Interim sinca reduced or passed jThe net redemption yields 
allow for tax K Is in £ 









$4» 


THE ECONOMIST SEPTEMBER 9, 


Prices, 1947 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



Stocks 

Sept 

on 

Sept 

High 

Low 


6 . 1967 

weak 

6 

, 


Pood, Pharmacautlcob 



mb 

31/6 

Allied Suppliers 
Aspro-Nkholat 

at - 

+2/9 

11 

31/3 

9/0*, 

20/3 

28/7% 

+7%4 

3 5 

6 /6* 

Am Brit. Foods 

9/- 

tar 

3 5 

12/4 

6 /ld, 

Assoc Fisheries 

H/6 

7 6 

119 

71 

Avon Products 

$119 

+s% 

1 2 

42/9 

28/10', 

Beecham Group 

42/9 

+ •/! 

2 9 

255 

202 

Beghln 

Fr.224 *9 

+6 7 

2 6 

34/9 

27/6 

Bovrll 

33/6 

+ 3d 

7 1 

41/9 

34/9 

Brit Cocoa ft Ch. 

39/- 

+ •/- ■ 

3-5 

28/3 

l2/5' 4 

18/3 

Brit. Drug Hses. 

28/3 

+ 1/9 

4 0 

10 /- 

Brooke Bond 'B' 

12/5% 

+ 6%d 

4-6 

41’. 

3 95 

26’, 

2 64 

Cols.•Palmolive 

Col. Sugar Bel 

$41% 

5A3 95 

:i’fc 

2 4 

10 /S' 4 
8 /10', 

Ik 

Express Dry. 'A' 
Fitch Lovell 

10/3 

8 /10’. 

Fr S 3800 

w 

4-8 

4 5 

3800 

243$ 

Geigy 

+ 90 

0-9 

81* 

69 

General Foods 

$76 

+ % 

3 2 

lib 

52 

General Mills 

$69% 

-4 

2 2 

V: 

Glaxo 

61/3 

+ 5/6 

2 6 

47 

Helm 

$47 

t'fo 

2 8 

31/4 

!&'■ 

25/4% 

Horlicks 

30/1% 

5 4 

11/3 
1160 

Liebigs 

L'Oreal 

13/- 
Fr. 1380 

w 

5 4 

1 2 

11.050 

6.520 

Motta 

L 7820 

-25 


50/4 

33/6 

Nat. Canning 

47/9- 

-•/- 

S 2 

2470 

1910 

Nestle 

Fr S 2470 

+ 150 

1 6 

173 

137 

Perrier 

Fr.lSI 

+ • 

2 3 

89% 

69* 

Procter Gamble 

$95 

+ 'i 

30/3 

24/4 

Banks-Hovis 

30/3 

+ 1 /1% 

S 3 

34/- 

27/9 

Beck it t ft Colm. 

36/ : 

+ 1/9 

4 1 

I0/K>% 

7/7% 

Bom Group 

7/11% 


6-3 

I4/P 4 

12/54, 

Schweppes 

16/8% 

14/1% 

•3/2% 


4 2 

14/6 

13/4', 

•3/3 

Smith:’ Crupt 

+ 7%d 
+ '%d 

0 9 

10 /10', 

Spillers 

4 9 

32/9 

25/- 

Tate ft Lyle 

32/4% 

+i/i% 

6 2 

14/6 

39/1', 

10 /6* 

Unigatc 

14/1% 

+ •/- 

4 9 

29/10% 

Unilever 

38/6 

xv 

3 2 

145/- 

28/4', 

121/3 

Unilever N V. 

165/- 

3 0 

26/3 

United Biscuits 

28/3 

+ 3d 

4 6 



Motors, Aircraft 




12/3 

9/3 

British Motor 

»"■ 

+ 3d 

n 

SO 

34% 

Caterpillar Tract. 

-* 4 

50’, 

31* 

Chrysler 

$50% 

Fr. 119-9 

+u 

4-0 

159*2 

104 8 

Citroen 

4 0 

591 

378 

Daimler-Beni 

%59l 

+ 21 

3 0 

20/9 

16/4% 

Dowty Group 

19/10% 

tv 

4 5 

33/3 

27/4% 

Dunlop 

32/6 

4 9 

3014 

2694 

Flat 

L 2793 

+ 13 

3 6 

25/- 

17/3 

Ford <8.0 B ) 

22 /10% 

-4%d 

3 8 

78', 

47*, 

Gen. Dynamics 

$71% 

+ 4% 

1 4 

40/4’, 

29/1% 

Gen. Mcs. (Un.) 

37/9 

4 •/- 

4 3 

51' 

40 

Goodyear 

$46% 

+ • 

2 9 

43/4 

37/6 

Hawker Slddeley 

43/6 

+ I0’,d 

S 5 

39/9 

30/6 

Honda (E.D.B 1 

33/6 

+ 1/6 

2 9 

145 

IIS 

Komatsu 

Y.II5 

— 6 

S 2 

37/9 

41/9 

Leyltnd Motors 

47/10% 

+ •/- 

4 8 

29/10% 

J Lucas 

37/9 

+ 1/4% 

+24 

4 4 

n* 

20 

557 

Massey Ferguson 
Micheiln 'B T 

SC.20 

Fr 673 

1 7 

291 

203 

Nissan Motor 

Y 236 

-2 

3 2 

133 

III 5 

Peugeot 

Fr 132 3 

+ 47 

4 1 

3895 

3210 

Pirelll-Spa 

L 3680 

+ 60 

2 7 

51/7', 

45/1% 

Bolls-Boyce 

47/4% 

+ I0%d 

4 7 

6/4 

2 /10% 

Bootes Mm 'A' 

4/6 

+ 3d 


15/9 

11/4% 

Smiths Indust. 

15/9 

+ 4’,d 

5 0 

502 

450 

St«yr-Dmler-Pch 

%449 

-1 

2 5 

414 

280 

Volkswagen 

%4I4 

+ 5% 

4 8 

147 

103 

Volvo 

Kr.144 

+ 2 

2 4 

14/1', 

10 /- 

Westland 

13/10% 

+ 6 d 

3 6 

10/4 

7/6 

Wilmqt-Breeden 

10 /0*, 

+ %d 

5 5 



Office Equip., Photo. 



126 

87 

Canon Camera 

Y.I0I 

+ 4 

+ 7& 

4 0 

150 

126% 

Eastman Kodak 

$127 

1 7 

1661 

1206 

Gevaert Photo 

Fr.B 1668 

3-0 

26/3 

20/3 

Geuetner 'A' 

28/3 

+ 1/3 

3*2 

3405 

2789 

Olivetti Priv 

L.J250 

+ 15 

2-5 

24/- 

20/3 

On! Id 

ate. 

+4%d 

4 8 

312’, 

199 

Xerox 

+ 7% 

0 4 


S»/4% 

W*' 

55 

17/4 

17/10', 

37/1 

23/6 

35 / 7 ’, 


l/- 

*0/7*. 

10/S** 


ar 


2o/% 

26/6 

15/10’, 

a? 

a 

40/4% 
31/3 
16/9 
J l/3 


Piptr A Publishing 

Bowatcr Paper 53/4* • 

British Printing •7/10’, 

Burnt Pulp ft P 21/1', 

Crown Zeller $46 

DBG 27/3 

Financial Newt 34/9 

Int Publishing 19/10', 

Longmans Gp. 'A* 33/9 

MacMillan Bl P $C28*, 

McGraw Hill $52 

Newt of the Wld. 19/1’, 

Reed Paper 46/3 

W. H. Smith ‘A’ 37/3 

Thomson Organ 23/- 

Wiggins Taapa 3S/7', 


+10’, d 

5 6 

+ I%J 

3 9 

+ 4'#d 

2 7 

4 lV,d 

4 6 
4 9 

+ 9d 

3 5 

+ W0*, 

5 3 


47 

+ •% 


_ 1 

0 8 

+ •'/- 
+2/IO* a d 

ft 

+ 9d 

4-8 

-3d 

6-1 

+ 1/9 

5 8 


8 /- 

39/1’, 

62/9 

39/9 

• 7 / 4 % 

31/6 


6 /- 

29/3 
47/1', 
24/4 
•2/- 
26/6 


10/11', 7/4 

14/11', 11/5*, 

20/1 16/4’, 

at s* 

43/9 34/6 


Capital ft Counties 7/11', 

City Centre Prp. 34/1’ 

City Lon. Bl. Prp 62/- 

Hammersns. 'A' 34/9 

Land Securities 14/4’,« 

Lon.Cty F'hold. 30/3 

Lon March. Sacs. 9/3 

MatropOlltan Eit ft Pty 14/- 
St. Martins 19/1’/ 

Sac. Covant Gdn. 11/6 

S. G. Immobilaira 1425 -5 

Stock Convann. 43/9 


+%d 
+6d 
—3d 
+6d 


+8d 
-5’,d 
+ l%4 

+ 12 5 
+ 1/4', 


4-4 
4 4 
4 6 
2 9 

4 0 
6 1 

5 4 
4 2 
4 7 





Airlines ft Shipping 

Anglo Nornass 

Brit, ft Comm 

Cammed Laird 

Cunaro 

Furness Withy 

Harland ft Wolff 

Japan Air Linas 

KIM 

Lufthansa 

Ocaan Staamshlp 


16/6 

20/9 

1(1/9 

z 

ft 525 
H 260 


-1/4 

:& d 
-4 
+ 15 


5 7 

5 4 
• 2 

B0 

2*0 


| Prices. 1967 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 



Stpclst 

*»Pi 

on 

U9tr 

High 

Low 


6 i \%1 

wooll 

6 

36% 

26% 

Pan American 

$27*. 

• —• 

1-4 

i 27/i 
18/4% 

23/i 

P. ft O. Defd. 

25/1 

-3d 

7 9 

15/- 

Swan, Hunter 
Swissair (Bearer) 

17/3 

+4%d 

6-9 

HIS* 

1055 

Fr.S I07S 

2 6 

89% 

60*. 

TWA 

$59% 

-1% 

1 7 



Store* 




590 

438 

Bljenkorf 

*s. 

+ •0% 
t v J 

3 0 

19/3 

25/7% 

18/10% 

Boots Pure Drug 

1 7. 

20/7% 

Brit. Home Strs 

24/6 

4-0 

22/9 

17/1% 

British Shoe 

22/9 

+ •/- 

4-4 

31/6 

20 /- 

Montague Burton 
Dwbenhamt 

30/9 

29/1% 

Fr.201 

+3d 

2 9 

30/10% 

26/6 

+ •/!% 

6 3 

275 

172 

Galtries Lafayette 

+2-5 

1-7 

564 

450 

Galerlas Precdos 

%450 


3 9 

51/- 

38/1% 

Grattan Ware. 

st/- 

+2/- 

tft% 

3 0 

37‘ 

49/7% 

3% 

•7/10% 

G T A ft P. 

GUS *A’ 

49/3^ 

21/4'. 

Fr B.M30 

5 2 

3 7 

21/6 

House of Fraser 

6 4 

2720 

2210 

Innovation 

+ 20 


14/3 

9/7% 

Int. Stores 

• 4/3 

+ 9d 

3 8 

584 

461 

Karsudt 

%575 

-5 

3 0 

525 

385 

Kaufhof 

%S04 

-6 

3-0 

1016 

821 

La Bedoute 

Fr. 1015 

+ 1 

1 8 

373 75 

306 

La Blnascentc 

338 

+ 5 5 

2 2 

40/3 

31/4% 

20 % 

2 T9 

Marks A Spencer 

40/1% 

$24% 

$A.3 90 

+ •/•% 

3 9 

31% 

3 n 

Montgomery W 

Myer Emporium 

irfo. 

4 2 

313 

230 

Neckerman 

%302 

-8 

4 3 

384 

236 

Nouvellei Gals. 

Pr 291% 

-3% 

1 -4 

74/6 

53/9 

O K Bazaars 'A' 

74/- 

+ 1/6 

3 8 

183 

117 8 

Printempt 

Fr.147 -S 

+ 8 5 

3 3 

59* 

44% 

Sears Boebuck 

$57% 

+% 

2 1 

21 /1% 

29/1% 

10/9 

Teico Stores 

20/6 

+8d 

1 7 

25/- 

United Drapery 

27/9 

+ 4%d 

4 9 

19/9*, 

16/3 

Woolworth 

19/9*, 

+7\4 

5 0 



Textiles, Clothing 




57 3 

49 2 

A K U. 

FI 56 45 

+ 1 70 

6 4 

27/- 

22/3 

Ashton Bros 

23/9 


6 3 

50% 

25% 

Burlington 

$37% 

+ •% 

+ 3^ 

3 2 

8/5 f , 

6/5* 

M/4% 

Calico Printers 

8/3 

9 4 

14/9 

Carrington ft D 
Coats, Pent ft B 

11/7% 

-3d 

6 4 

47/- 

33/- 

44/7% 

~4%d 

6 0 

20/9 

10/4% 

16/10% 

8/4% 

Courtaulds 

20/4% 

+ l%d 

6 1 

Eng Sewing Cot. 

8 /*% 

+ 3%d 

6 6 

44/- 

38/- 

Snia Viscose Prlv. 

43/- 

+ 6d 

(3 6) 

54*, 

37*, 

Stevens, J. P 

$54% 

+ 5% 

4-1 

107 

87 

Teijin 

Y 88 


6 8 

138 

113 

Toyo Bayon 

Y 121 

+ 4 

5 8 

12/9 

10/3 

52/4% 

Vtyella Int 

West Biding W. 

• 2/3% 

+8*,d 

6-1 

59/- 

53/6 

M/1% 

+ 8d 

6 7 

15/6 

10 /- 

Woolcambers 

+ 8d 

3 6 



Tobacco 




85/4% 

72/- 

Brit Amer Tob. 

T 

+ »/'% 

4 8 

5/5 

4/0*, 

Carreras *B' 

+ %d 

6 8 

18/9 

15/3 

Galiahtr 

18/3 

+8d 

7 6 

75/9 

60/10% 

Imperial Tobac. 

75/8 

+ «/3 

S 7 

58/~ 

45/- 

Rembrandt 

55/6 

+ 1/6 

3 2 



Utllltiee/Raile 




73% 

56 

Canadian Pacific 

$C 66% 

;/ 


732 

684 

Chubu 

Y 681 

7 2 

804 

710 

Chugoku 

Y 732 

-33 

6 8 

36 

"* 

Cons Edison 

$34 

+ % 

5 3 

2494 

E.BES. 

Fr.B.2464 


S 1 

1780 

1480 

Intercom. 

Fr.B. 1736 

-26 

5 7 

735 

698 

Kernel Elec P. 

Y 701 

+ 3 

7 1 

187% 

155 

Norsk Hydro 

%!60 


5 6 

397' 

322 

RWE 

%397% 

+ 4 

3 5 

120 

101 

Tokyo Gas 

Y 104 * 

+ 1 

S 8 



Invest. Trusts 




28/6 

22/3*, 

Alliance Trust 

28/6 

+8d 

3 S 

55/9 

44/3 

B E T. ‘A’ Defd 

55/9 

+3d 

6 3 

18/7% 

12/8 

British Assets 

18/6 

+ 4%d 

3-2 

19/3 

15/10% 

Cable ft Wireless 

19/3 


3 8 

34/3 

28/4’ 

160 4 

Industrial ft Gen 

34/3 

+ t/6 

4 2 

180 

Interunle 

FI. 180 

+3 4 

5 0 

220 5 

193 

Bobeco 

FI 220 5 

+5-0 

4-4 

205 

169 3 

Rotlnco 

FI 205 

+5 

1-0 

23/7% 

17/- 

Wiran Inv 

23/7% 

+ 8d 

2 9 


1 Prices. 1967 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

YMd 

High 


Stodsp 

fepl 

on 

Sept 

Low 

' 

4* 1*7 

weak 

4 



Miscellaneous * 



^ ' 

362 

260 

Air liquids 

Allied E P. 

Fr.32S 

+ lft 

24 

12 /10% 

II/- 

•2/9 

+3d 

4-3 

26/8 

23/- 

William Baird 

25/8 

tar 

7-7 

W/6 

22/6 

Beuobell 

28/6 

4-2 

24/8 

17/10’, 

Bookers 

24/1% 

+ •/- 

7 1 

42/9 

28/4 

British Match 

42/9 

+•/♦ 

S3 

10/3 

4/6% 

Brltlah Oxygen 

8 /1% 

H/ib’, 

+6d 

5 5 

13/7% 

II/- 

British Ropes 

+ •’,£ 

6 7 

, 8/6 

8 /- 

Cope Allman 

8/6 

+8%d 

6 1 

28/7% 

20/4% 

De La Rue 

28/7’, 

+ •/•% 

5 2 

45/3 

45/6 

Z' 

Dalgety 

Hays Wharf 

45/3 

41/- 

+ •/- 

5 3 
5-7 

134/6 

105/3 

Hudson's Bay 

128/9 

-3d 

3 -0 

37/1% 

2 /- 

Inchcape 

Z 

+ 4%d 

6-1 

121 

89 

C. Itoh 

S 4 

W. 

43/4 

81% 

Johnson Matchey 
Litton Industries 


+ '/3 
-1% 

3 7 

83’ 

76% 

Minneu M. ft M. 

S85*, 

+2% 

1 5 

18^ 

13^ 

Mitsui 

Y.N& 

+ 3 

4-9 

68 /- 

37/10% 

Radiation 

66/6 

+ •/- 

3 8 

24/8 

17/1% 

ii/io\ 

Sears ‘A 1 

24/4% 

+ 1/3 

5 1 

14/9 

Steetley 

Thos. Tilling 

•4/8** 

+3V 

S 4 

25/- 

•8/4% 

25/- 

tv 

4 B 

38/9 

28/4% 

Turner ft Newell 

37/7% 

5-7 

58* 

48*. 

Union Carbide 

$51% 


3 9 

8/4, 


United Glass 

7/6 

5-0 

30/- 

17/6 

Wilkinson Swd 

30/-* 

+8d 

4-6 



Oil 




622 

513 

Aquitaine 

Fr 610 

+ •2 

1 8 

70/6 

58/- 

Brit Petroleum 

63/- 

+ 8d 

6 3 

60/6 

50/8 

Burmah Oil 

55/9 • 

+8d 

5 4 

210 

139 

Cle. Petroles 

Fr 162 5 

+ 10 7 

3 8 

73 

58% 

Gulf Oil 

S69% 

+ •’. 

3 2 

49 

38*, 

Mobil Oil 

S4I% 


4-3 

2146 

1440 

Petrofina 

Fr.B.2146 

+ 80 

4-2 

£17% 

£14% 

Royal Dutch 

£17% 


3-9 

*4/- 

35/10% 

Shell Transport 

44/- 

+ 3/f% 

4 7 

43% 

54*. 

Stan. Oil Calif 

S57% 

+ •% 

4*3 

44% 

47% 

Stan Oil Indiana 

$57% 


3-3 

44% 

60 

Stan. Oil N J. 

$62% 

+ % 

5 3 

78'! 

48% 

Texaco Inc 

$72% 

+ % 

3 6 



Gold Minos — Finance 



12 /- 

8 /- 

Ashanti 

• 1/- 

-l%d 
+ 3/6 

(") 

96/- 

68/9 

OFSIT 

80/- 

8 7 

£I9' 

32/10% 

137/40*, 

£I5”„ 

Anglo-American 

£I6’*U 

+\ 

3 9 

21 /1% 

Charter Cons. 

30/4% 

+ 1/7% 

3 8 

105/4% 

Cons. Gold Fids. 

131/10% 

+ 1/3 

4 2 

146/3 

91/(0% 

General Mining 

136/3 

- 1/3 

5 1 

226/3 

170/- 

J'burg Cons 

205/- 

-2/6 

3 2 

•00/4% 

75/- 

Union Corpn. 

93/7% 

+ 1/8 

4 7 



Mines ft Metals 




itdb 

28% 

Alcan Alum. 

SC.28*. 

+ % 


2387-5 

Alussulsse 

Fr S.3300 

+ 50 

2 1 


42% 

Amer Met. Cllm. 

$53% 

+ % 

3 6 

h/5 

7/1% 

Amal. Tin Niger 

7/1% 

549% 


(") 

53 

23% 

Anaconda 

-•% 

5-o 

35/6 

•8/4% 

C.A.ST. 

32/6 

+3/- 

7-7 

£15 

£11%, 

De Beers Defd. 


+% 

3 8 

f&. 

82 

Falcbnbridgc 

+*. 


83% 

Inter. Nickel 

$95% 

+ % 


5!\ 

36% 

Kennecott 

S49* 

+ 2 \ 

4 0 

12/5 

5/11% 

Lonrho 

•2/3 


8 1 

33/9 

28/3 

Mount Isa 

31/3 

+ 3d 

(2-2) 

47 ’l 

5J/i% 

Penarroya 

Fr 64 -6 

+ 4 8 

4 9 

ll/i 

Pillar Holdings 

11/6 

+ l%d 

5 6 

59% 

44% 

Reynolds Metals 

R.T Z. 

$54 

+ •% 

1 -7 

sa/i 

36/10% 

58/6 

+ 3/- 

3 0 

39/6 

30/6 

Bhokana 

36/6 

+ 2 /- 

19 2 

77/- 

51/6 

Roan Sel Trust 

72/6 

+ 3/6 

9 8h 

83/- 

55/6 

Selection Trust 

86/6 

+8d 

3 8 

890 

500 

Union Minlere 

Fr.B.878 

+ 4 

4 1 

70/- 

43/- 

Zambia. Ang -Am. 

69/3 

+ •3/8 

14 4h 



Plantations, Etc. 




3/9 

2/4% 

Assam Cons'd. 

3/3 


15 4 

63/6 

33/1% 

48/- 

Coni T. ft Lnds 

61/- 


13-1 

27/4% 

Guthrie 

29/1% 


12 0 

4/6*4 

3/1% 

Hlghlndt ft Low 

3/*% 


10 9 

17/6 

II/- 

Jokai 

16/3 

-3d 

10 4 

'3/4% 

2/6 

Plantation Hldgs 

2/8 


13 4 


Money Market Indicators 

Tha sterling spot rate has more than lost the ground briefly 
gained on tne new international monetary plan, but the forward 
discount remained unchanged on the week. The New York three- 
months Treasury bill rate eased after rising for three consecutive 
weeks. But although the very important uncovered arbitrage 
merglnes In London's favour on swaps of very short-term Invest¬ 
ments have widened to I per cent. It Is doubtful whether even 
this Is wide enough to attract substantial flows In a period of 
apparent continuing uncertainty 


Treasury Bill Tenders 91-Day Tender 


Date of 

Amount 
(£ mn.) 
Offered 

Applied 

Average 
rate cx 

Allotted 
it Max. 

Issue 

Out* 

Tender 

for 

Allotment 

Race* 

standing 

1966 

Sept. 2 

91-boy 

230-0 

399-9 

t. d. 

115 0 06 

* 

1460 -0 

1967 

June 2 

170-0 

329 4 

I0S 5+9 

47 

1100-0 

9 

170-0 

375 6 

105 J 91 

39 

1150-0 

.. 16 

170-0 

303 S 

105 5 25 

49 

1180-0 

.. 23 

190 -0 

320-0 

IQS 6-00 

56 

1210-0 

.. 30 

190-0 

320-9 

105 6-02 

56 

1260-0 

July 7 

180 0 

291 4 

106 2 -94 

73 

1270 0 

.. 14 

230 0 

357 5 

106 10-21 

04 

1290-0 

.. 21 

250-0 

361 -9 

106 10-79 

75 

2450-0 

.. 28 

250 0 

366 4 

106 10 69 

71 

1410-0 

Aug. 4 

270 0 

IBS S 

106 10-02 


1470 + 

.. II 

270-0 

395 9 

106 18-50 

3 

1580-0 

.. <8 

250 0 

370 1 

105 10 85 

79 

2.690 0 

.. 25 

230-0 

154 + 

105 t -96 

56 

1770-0 

Sept. 1 

230 0 

^ 7 . 

105 9 56 

51 

2.880 0 


•On September 1st. tenders for 91-day bills, at £96 lit. 7d. mured 
51 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in *fuN. The offer ter 
thh week wae for £230 million 91-day bills. 


Kay Money and Arbitrage Rates 
Londoni September 6 


Bank Rata 

% 

Euroetarllng dapoeita 

(from 6%. 4/5/67) 

5% 

(In Parli): 


Deposit rates t 


2 days' notice 

5% 

7 doyt 4 notice. 


3 months' 

5% 

Gearing banks 

3% 

NEW YORK 


Discount houses 

3% 

Treasury Mila 

4 28 

Local authorities 

5% 

Certs, of Deposit 4 75 

3 months' fitod: 


Sterling: 


Local authorities 

5”» 

Spot rate 

$2 7850 

Finance houses 

5% 

Forward discount 


7 days' 


(3 months') 

\, cents 

Interbank rata 

5% 

Forward cover 


3 months' 


(3 months'). 


Treaaury bills 


Annual int. cost 


Euro-dollar deposits: 

Investment currency: 

7 days' notice 

4% 

Inurement $ 

26% prem 

3 months' 

5 



Covored Arbitrage 


In fevaur of: 


Margins (3 months') 


Last week % 

This week % 

Treasury bill* 


London 

London %, 

Euro-dolIkr/UK local 



authority loans 


N. York % 

N. York % 

i%tro doUnr/ioro starling 

N. York %, 

N York ’, 

Uncovered Arbitrage Margins (7 days') 


•ero+ottar/UK local 



authority loons 


London % 

London 1 

EwrodoHar/tafrbonfc 

London 

London 1 
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£15 MILLION INVESTMENT 


IN TUB UNITED KING DO 
GROWING ENERGY MARKET 

At Stanford-le-Hope, Essex, Mobil Oil Company Limited is initiating a £t6-million gfe$ension 
that will more thpn double die output of its Coryton Rsfinety. Designed to process Middle Sa*L 
African, and South American crudes, the new facilities will produce a wide range of petrols,' 
fuels, and lubricating oils for markets in the United Kingdom. 

Kellogg is supplying engineering design, procurement, and construction services for the expansion 
which provides for the addition of a new 110,000 bsrrels-per-day combination atmospheric 
crude, lube vacuum, and naphtha splitting unit, a 17,700 bpd catalytic naphtha pretreater, and 
a 13,000 bpd catalytic Reformer, as well as gas recovery and kerosene treating facilities and a' 
20 long tons-per-doy sulphur plant < 

Crude oil and Intermediate product storage with a capacity of more than 2,000,000 barrels, 
and a crude oil unloading jetty capable of handling tankers of 200,000 DWT will also be addsd. 
’The selection of Kellogg to assist Mobil in building big for die future is typical of die course 
adopted by many leading oil and chemical companies tnmjgfiout the world. With over 38 years' 
experience, Kellogg can assist the client in every phase of activity essential to the creation of 
new refining facilities. At Kelldgg House, London, sip specialists in all phases of engineering, 
construe, i:;ri,:eoo project te«s§f»(drit Who have earned an enviable reputation for building 
sound investment* in the future. Calf cm Kellogg todtynend start them building yours, v 

KELLOGG INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 62 CHILffiRN STREET. LONDON W1 


(ONTO • SOCtITI KCLL000, 
RNOLA, MADRID • KELLOGG 

iws * igruoao overseas 


THE M. W. Riueee COMPANY, NEW YORK • THE CANAOtAH KELLOGG COMPANY UMtU 
PARI8 • DEUTSCHE KSUOCltINOUSTMSSAU DOSttLbOAP • COMPAMA KEUO< 

OVERSEAS CORPORATISM, SYDNEY • KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION, StijM 
SERVICES CORPORATION, tmWtk '• 
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Power politics 


A state of inelegance 

The latest trade figures make it 
clear that Britain needs to take 
deliberate ’measures to make ex¬ 
porting more profitable, page 959. 
After the very good balance of 
payment figures last winter, the 
downturn in exports since then 
has blighted many hopes, page 
1010, 


Who’s snookered? 

Mr Heath is, but it’s, as much his 
party's fault as his own. What he 
might do about it, page 961. 


Clipped wings 


Mr Aubrey Jones’s prices and 
incomes board has had a whop¬ 
ping task set it by the Prime 
Minister in carrying out “ effi¬ 
ciency audits ” of the nationalised 
industries. This could jeopardise 
the real work it is capable of, 
page 1005. 


Signal from Cairo 

By indirect means Nasser has 
suggested that Britain and Egypt 
should get talking. So they should, 
but on the same wavelength if 
possible, page 962. 


It turns out that flying machines 
haven’t changed war as much as 
their starry-eyed champions 
thought. Vietnam has illustrated 
the two things by which men on 
the ground can beat men in the 
air, page 964. 


Duel in the Sejm 

General de Gaulle did splendidly 
in Poland. But his vision of a 
reconciled Europe was brought 
brutally down to earth in die 
Polish parliament, page 972. 
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Greek meets Turk 

Last weekend’s summit brought 
no progress on the Cyprus dispute. 
Or did it ? page 963. 


Developments in bulk and con¬ 
tainer transport have offered rich 
opportunities which some of 
Europe’s North Sea and Channel 

g orts have been quick to grasp. 

ritain has not yet reacted ade¬ 
quately, after page 994. 
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Electricity Industry 


Sir —For all your staunch efforts to defend 
the Government’s decision to uphold the 
recent electricity price increases (September 
9th), there remains a strong case for reviewing 
the present method of fixing the industry's 
financial objectives. 

To set a target rate of return on capital 
* employed and then, because it has bungled its 
forward forecasting, to allow the industry to 
take advantage of its near-monopoly position 
by jacking up its charges so as to ensure that 
it meets it, is to make a nonsense of the whole 
concept. Why bother with targets at all ? 

On the assumption that we really do want 
the industry to act as nearly as possible like 
a commercial undertaking, its target rate of 
return should be fixed, according to a reason¬ 
able relationship between capital employed 
and turnover (output) at cost. If in any year 
it fails to achieve this objective because of 
demand miscalculations or for other commer¬ 
cial reasons, then, like any other commercial 
organisation, it 'should be required to make 
good that shortfall by appropriate economy 
measures—and I don’t believe that such a vast 
.organisation as the electricity industry doesn’t 
suffer from the effects of Parkinson’s Law. 

As to asking it to provide the finance for 
its future capital requirements from current 
revenue, why on earth isn’t this met from 
market borrowings rather than by imposing 
urfntcesSary extra financial burdens on today's 
customers ? It is not unreasonable to look to 
present earnings for some contribution, but 
the existing financial structure seems to give 
undue emphasis to the needs of posterity's 
consumers of electricity.—Yours faithfully* 
Harpenden, Hertfordshire Desmond Gogh 


The Rent Act 

Sir —You suggest in your article, on the Rent 
Act (September 9th) that the rent machinery 
is being allowed to run down outside London 
owing to lack of use. During the report stage 
of the, Rent Bill, it was pointed out by tne 
Opposition that it was hardly necessary to 
introduce rent officers and committees in 
areas of little scarcity of rented accommoda¬ 
tion, such as Cornwall and Devon. Mr Cross¬ 
man, however, pointed out, quite rightly, 
that the machinery was necessary all over the 
country to enable him to bring the old con¬ 
trolled rents into the “ fair rent” system at a 
later date, 

The original reason for delaying the con¬ 
sideration of controlled rents was that the rent 
officers were too busy to take on more work. 
When it became apparent that this was no 
longer so, the prices and incomes freeze was 
used as an excuse. Now that this has come 
to an end the present minister is talking about 
the "balance of hardship.” Hardship to 
tenants, however, is a point that was fully 
considered by Mr Crossman when he intro¬ 
duced the notorious limit of increase, which 
la^^kwn that a controlled rent can only 
pnMUP by a simple 15 per cent per annum 
whernr becomes regulated. 


The Social Survey on Housing 1964, which 
you mention, has in fact, just been published. 
Taken together with tne , Holbihd 

report it shows that in there ww two 

million controlled teiumsips.ln Engtetfia and 
Wales. The median rent for the half-a~ 
million in London was afis. 3d. a week and 
for the one-and-a-half-mmion in the rest of 
the country 14s. 7d. a week. When the 
Government moves these low rents into regu¬ 
lation, therefore, it will only be committing 
the tenants to an annual increase of 3s. yd. 
a week in London and 2s. 2d. a week outside. 
From the other point of view, it means that 
the owners will have to wait one year just 
to see the rent restored to the purchasing 
power it had when the present Government 
took office (1964) and another two to three 
years just to see it restored to its 1957 value. 
They will have to wait ten years to see it 
come level with the “fair rent ” likely to be 
assessed by a rent officer. 

The 15 per cent limit of increase ensures 
that the balance will be weighted in favour 
of the tenant for another ten years. The 
least the Government can do is to start now to 
feed controlled rents to the hungry rent 
officers.—Yours faithfully, 

Stephen Rosenberg 
London , SW18 The Fair Rent Association 


Mental Health Tribunals 

Sir —We are grateful for your exposition 
(September 2nd) of the appeals machinery 
available to mental patients. The functions 
and operation of mental health review tribu¬ 
nals are perhaps not yet sufficiently publicised. 
The liberty of the individual is of crucial im¬ 
portance for us all, and it is important that 
patients, relatives and the general public 
should be satisfied that the review system 
works fairly and efficiently. 

The Ministry of Health’s own findings and 
the experience of the NCCL have shown that 
patients who are represented at the tribunals 
are twice as likely to be discharged as those 
who have no one to help them prepare their 
case.' It should be noted that the NCCL is 
at present the only organisation which 
attempts, with the help of volunteers, to 
provide a system under which no patient need 
be deprived of the representation. Neverthe¬ 
less, for a small organisation, there are con¬ 
siderable problems in organising help on a 
large enough scale. In fact, since April, 1966, 
a shortage of funds, administrative staff and 
volunteers has compelled us to refuse more 
than 60 urgent requests for help. We are 
therefore in the process of preparing a more 
comprehensive scheme which will depend 
for its success on experienced professional staff 
and k considerable increase in our budget for 
mental health work. We expect shortly to be 
able to publish the details, and we are hoping 
that the public will seize this opportunity to 
assist mental patients through offers of 
financial support and voluntary help.—Yours 
faithfully, Tony Smythe 

General Secretary, 
National Council for Civil Liberties 
London , Wi 


Public schools 

Sir —In your article of August 26th, you 
make the following statements which seeqi 
calculated to prejudice clear thinking about 
this admittedly difficult problem: 

(a) Yb1* ” the trick is that school fees 

are rarely paid wholly^ otat of parents' 


incomes.” How can you possibly know ? In 
my mvn experience, tfeiff 

(bj Then you go on to" sky jfc pWbible 
■ that over half; of all public *Sb<^ bOW-]get 
part of th*ir fees paid by peQpfe bthor man 
parents, who are entitled - to elate' 1 b^fck 
8s. 6d, in tie £1 on payments to ‘ cha,rities ’ 
made undet covenant.” Againj/boyy tfmftjfpu 
know ? tmr statement appears to* be as 
inaccurate as it is careless in the tax figure 
quoted. If, in addition, it carries the impli¬ 
cation that schools are abusing privileges 
enjoyed because of their charitable status, it 
is extremely mischievous and ought not to be 
made without first testing its validity both in 
law and in fact. I believe it to be quite 
untrue. , 

(c) Your ankle is the more dktutfiiog 
because the only statement made for which 
evidence is available is in fact misleading. 
You say M the local authorities really cannot, 
in fairness, spend around £500 a year on 
the education of certain children, when their 
average secondary school cljild is costing 
under £150 a year." First, to put this state¬ 
ment in perspective, it should be said that 
the cost per child in local authority boarding 
schools, less than-half of whom are in need 
of boarding education according to Dr Roy- 
ston Lambert, is also around £500 a year. 
Second, the average cost in secondary schools 
for day scholars of public school age is in 
fact about £200 a year. 

One might have hoped that The Economist 
would see virtue in a marriage between ^ 
independence and public accountability and, 
at the least, I hope you will not seek to 
thwart the slender hopes of those of us who 
earnestly seek to bring this about.—Yours 
faithfully, Ralph S. Connelly 

Reading ‘Leighton,Park School 


New York Parks 

Sir —I was delighted to read the article, 
“ People’s Park ” (August 19th). I found 
particular insight in its closing paragraph. 

I would, however, like to comment on 
your comparison of the planting budget and 
the budget for new parks. These budgets 
are not interchangeable ; the Department of 
Parks cannot shuffle about the funds 
appropriated by the Board of Estimate. 
Incidentally, the adventure playground was 
financed with $100,000 in private funds.— 
Yours faithfully, August Heckscher 

City of New York Department of Parks 
New York 


The Cutting Edge 

Sir— ^-The article “ The Cutting Edge ” 
(August 12th) gives a remarkably misleading, 
ill-informed and tendentious account of the 
Circumstances surrounding the National 
Engineering Laboratory’s requirements for a 
5-axis machine tool, and is hardly in the r 
tradition of balanced viewpoint and cool 
appraisal which one associates with The 
Economist. 

It is not my purpose to argue the pros and 
cony, but merely ta correct matters of fact 
which concern my company, as follbws: 

1. The Ministry of Technology has not 
sponsored the development of our 6-axis 
machine tool, which is a completely 
private venture. The NEL has merely 
indicated its intention to purchase on 
commercial terms one of the first group 7 
of machines. Incidentally, it is truly 
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TtlMPHOM, WHltlHAU UN 
wot 94944 


Dear Chairman, 


Have you thought that tha manager you want ia very 
happily placed whera ha la and aaoura in hla job? 

Whan you have an appointment to fill In your top 
management, how would you aat about finding hla? 

Do you faal that you can out your way through all 
tha aasa of advertisements for auoh paopla and raally 
attract tha attention Of tha nan you ara looking for? 

What about paopla in aanior management abroad who 
would never see your advertlsemehts in tha British 
Prasa? Do you aver try to reverse tha brain drain? 

The Economist, with ita exclusive readership in tha 
highest levels of management in Brltain t Europe and 
America, could help you in solving this problem. 

That is why The Economist offers this single prominent 
page to you{ it can produce your man. Use it with 
confidence. 

Yours sincerely, 


when 
you want 
top 

management.. 


Advertisement Director 
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6 -axi», And there is no. gamesmanship 
About it, but merely good engineering, 
and at no time have we trieato “con¬ 
vince NEL” about iu virtues, real or 
imaginary. 

2. Although its size is limited, it has been 
agreed by NEL that it is entirely 
suitable for their purpose, which is to 
test programming most economically, 
without involving the expense of 
machining huge workpieces. Most plastic 
mould tools, are within the size range 
of this machine, and we expect to sell 
a number eventually for mould making. 
You state that the Molins machine 


As the choice 4 of the total adult population 
the candidates’ scores are as follows: 
Thieu-Ky ... 22 per cent 

Dzu . 10 per cent 

Others . 31 per cent 

Non-Voters ... 37 per cent. 

Thus the government of South Vietnam 

has the formal support of only one-fifth of 
the adult population. The message for reluc¬ 
tant hawks, such as myself, is that the 
American presence in Vietnam is not to 
defend a democracy but to contain communist 
military expansionism.—Yours faithfully, 
Filton, Bristol G. D. Robinson 


cannot cut such accurate or complicated 
shapes as the other tools on the market. 
This is news to us. We thought it had 
a somewhat larger range of capabilities, 
and certainly a higher accuracy, being 
entirely located by hydrostatic bearings, 

3. Molins did not “get £140,000 from 
the Ministry of Technology to develop 
three computer-controlled machine 
tools.” The twin-spindlc milling machine 
to which you allude was developed 
entirely by Molins, again as a private 
venture. The ministry decided to pur¬ 
chase three of these machines under 
their Pilot Preproduction Order Scheme, 
and these arc being allocated to 
industry. 

4. Your remarks about post-processors 
could not be wider of the mark. In 
spite of your $10 million figure for 
American post-processor development 
cost (which seems about as likely to be 
true as some of the other statements), 
the capability and performance of such 
post-processors is far from reassuring, 
and it will not be too difficult to 
duplicate this capability, at the same 
time avoiding some of the pitfalls. No 
figure has been mentioned as the cost 
of developing a post-processor, and the 
one you mention is wildly inaccurate. 

The whole point about the NEL adventure 
into numerically controlled programming is 
to improve, not to copy, American practice. 
There is no difficulty whatsoever in using 
American practice, the customer merely 
has to buy American equipment. If the 
NEL programme has any meaning at 
all, it is to avoid this situation, and' 
to develop, for British use, methods which 
are economic to use outside* the subsidised 
environment of the aircraft industry. There 
is no element of “ Government-sponsored 
competition " about the development of the 
Molins 6-axis machine, or about System 24, 
of which it is a unit. This whole manufac¬ 
turing complex, by far the most advanced in 
the world, has been created as a private 
venture to fulfil a need which the machine 
tool industry failed to recognise and tackle. 

Perhaps it is to be hoped that the machine 
tool industry might pause in the row-making 
which you predict, to reflect why it is that 
the only British multi-axis machine tool is 
the product of a firm of tobacco engineers ' 
Yours faithfully, D/ T. N. Williamson 

Director of Research and Development, 
Molins Machine Company, Ltd. 
London, SE8 

Vietnam 

Sm—The South Vietnam election results are 
downright depressing. Look at these figures: 

, RcgisUlfctfe^oters—75 per cent of adults 
tlHTfr 83 P« r ccnt of registered 
IlHHttkler cent of adults voted. 


Sir —Your correspondents Mr Micallcf and 
Mr Montgomerie (September 9th) are not 
altogether convincing in their defence of the 
American and South Vietnamese governments. 

First of all, it is not true to say, as Mr 
Micallef does, that ”... for every peacc- 
fceler there has been a rejection: and the 
rejections have come from the north.” If one 
follows what has actually happened, instead 
of listening to the words put out by both 
sides' propaganda machines, it becomes 
apparent that North Vietnam cannot be 
blamed entirely for the failure to start talks. 
For example, there is no evidence that during 
this year’s Tet truce in February, when Mr 
Kosygin was in London, the North Viet¬ 
namese moved any troops or supplies into 
the south. The Americans, on the other hand, 
admit that they used the four-day lull to 
build up their supplies at an unprecedented 
rate. It is not surprising that North Vietnam 
treated with some scepticism the “ pe^ce- 
feelers ” that were put out during the truce. 

Mr Montgomerie says that because the 
South Vietnamese government is willing to 
hold “ free ” elections, its system must be 
better than that of the North Vietnamese or 
of the National Liberation Front. Even if wc 
accept all the claims of the South Vietnamese 
government at their face value, it cannot be 
argued that South Vietnam is significantly 
more democratic than the North. Since the 
NLF (which is by no means entirely com¬ 
munist) is barred from taking part in South 
Vietnamese politics, there is no freedom to 
change the basic political and social structure 
of the country without resort to force. 

In any case, the very word “ democracy ” 
takes on a wider meaning in Vietnam than 
it does in the West. It may be anathema to 
Mr Montgomerie’s “ western liberals ” to say 
so, but there are certain basic human rights 
which must take priority in Vietnam over the 
right to western-style elections. The basic 
democratic right of the Vietnamese people is 
the right of self-determination—and it cannot 
be exercised with half a million American 
troops in the country trying to protect it from 
the non-existent menace of Red China.— 
Yours faithfully, Peter Kellner 

Newcastle upon Tyne 


Race 

Sir —Because your magazine makes slow pro¬ 
gress around my office, I have only just 
received your issue of July 29th. I have to 
protest at your comments on page 395 about 
Mr Duncan Sandys's remarks. You say: 
“ When it comes to mixing offensive senti¬ 
ments with half-truths and non-sequiturs, even 
the Trinidadian duo are novices by the Sandys 
standard.” 

The plain fact is that these immigrants are' 
misfits here, socially and genetically, and no 
non-sequitur is involved fin saying so. The 
expert evidence for this is to be found 


in, for example, Carleton S. Coon’s books 
, Origin of Races M and “Living Races of 
Man, which are distinguished and objective 
works of scholanhip. 

The Nazi proponents of racial superiority 
abused or ignored scientific truth, and in a 
sustained backlash against their theories the 
liberals have done the same* and both have 
put prejudice above objectivity/ This tire¬ 
some perversion of the troth often takes the 
form of the unsupported, hostile insinuations 
and argumentum ad hominem which appeared 
in your magazine. 

Nor has Mr Sandys been offensive. I do 
not find it offensive to be told by Mr Coon 
that I am adapted neither to prickly heat 
like the black races, nor to altitude like the 
Mongoloids. I simply determine t6 stay away 
from the Congo and do not attempt to raise 
a family in Nepal or the Andean Altiplano. 
In these places I would be the misfit. 

It has taken possibly 100,000 years to evolve 
a Caucasian type able to exist in the 
marginally habitable European environment. 
Commonwealth immigrant* are not so 
adapted, and come here to the long-term 
peril of themselves and their descendants. 
For example, the pigmentation of the negro 
prevents him from absorbing above the forty 
degree latitude enough sunshine to avoid 
rickets. (See Coon.) 

The wholesale immigration of non-com¬ 
patible racial elements into this country makes 
no sense genetically, and is destructive of the 
racial cohesion and homogeneity on which a 
stable society depends. Ignorance of these 
facts is carefully fostered, not least by your 
magazine.—Yours faithfully, 

Camberley, Surrey I. W. Fotheringham 

Mental Health Research 

Sir —You referred (September 2nd) to the 
study of mental health tribunals that is being 
carried out under the auspices of the Medical 
Research Council. Your readers may like 
to know that the research was financed by 
the Mental Health Research Fund. I draw 
attention to this fact because the fund is de¬ 
pendent on public support. It is relatively 
small, but the only one whose resources are 
solely devoted to the furtherance of psychiatric 
research in this country. Yours faithfully, 

J. M. Tanner 
Mental Health Research Fund 

London, Wi 


fflU Quarterly Economic Reviews 
58 **ch quarter covering 130 countries 

MALAYSIA 
SINGAPORE BRUNEI 

Our latest Review examinee the ways and meani 
open to the governments of MaMysii snd Singa¬ 
pore In replacing Britain's moribund military 
pretence by 1971; the resulting unemployment 
snd shortage of defence equipment coinciding, 
u It will, with weak rubber prices snd shaky 
foreign reserves will require careful budgeting, 
or new, richer friends. 

The annual subscription to one Review (4 lames 
and an Annual Supplement# it £10 (US$21). Air 
mail postage extra. Details from: 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE 
BRIT 

^Spencer Mouse 27 St. James's Place London JW1 
01-493 4711 Ext 27 
40 last 42nd Street New York 
NY 10017 Hurray Hill 7-4050 
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' DougfeJay-now 
fresh from 'the cabinet 
and free to speak 

Douglas Jay writes on what the 
government should be doing: 

t ^ Econom ic Policy 
' Monda.v September 18. 

The Approach to Europe 
Wedn esday September 20. 

Exclusively in 

live Guardian 

j Be sure to get a copy 
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Many people think that the YMCA is an Association • 
of Christian Young Mon. it's an understandable 
mistake. We certainly try to help youth everywhere ' 
develop a Christian outlook but to suppose that our 
movement consists exclusively of Christian young • 
men is to miss most of the point of our efforts. 

One hears so much about the defects in human 
society—how it is becoming dangerously permissive 
—how young people, suspicious and cynical, are 
rejecting the standard^ by which the best in our 
society has been fashioned. 


You have cause for concern if you acknowledge the 
value of Christian ideals. But can you, as an individ¬ 
ual, do anything about it outside your personal life? 
Well, you could support the movements which are 
organised to prpmote your views in a practical way. 

The YMCA does an enormous amount in a hundred 
different ways. For example, it runs Services Centres 
all over the world, provides living accommodation 
for students and apprentices, trains boys for farming 
and industry, organises adventure camps, and pro¬ 
vides in most big towns the familiar hostels where 
young men can find worthwhile recreation—all 
this, and more, with a Christian sense of purpose. 

Of course it costs a lot of money just to maintain 
our present involvement. If all who feel as we do 
would give a few shillings we could make an even 
bigger impact. 


Vr3 


Please send a donation to 
The Appeals Secretary, 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YMCAs 
112 Great Russell Street, London W 


YMCA 
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Look at all the wonderful things she's j cutting you on tol 
A comfortab le Alitalia jet, delicious food an d drink, gracious 
service, a warm, sunny Italian atmaspl* ere. For pleasure, 
you can't b eat it. And if you mu^t work, w e even give you 
an easy chaVr to do it in. Peace and qutet. N< o interruptions. 

Plus convenient and efficient service tQ 91 cities on six 
continents. Rem indyodr secretary of that whet * you give her 
a raise For calling us. If money means nothin^ % to her, take 
her along on y*our next trip. And your wife, tc. x>, of course. 

AUTASUA^ 
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Sulzer® plans and supplies: 


for Nuclear Power Plants 

components for reactor installations; steam^gener- 
ators; reactor pressure vessels; fuel changing 
machines; circulation blowers; special pumps; piping 
and valves; heating, ventilating and air conditioning 
systems; gas turbines; control and regulating equip¬ 
ment; electronic control and regulating systems for 
Sulzer machinery and installations; 


ru m^ ra 


Associated companies. Winterthur: Schweizerische Lokomotiv- und Maschlnenfabnk. Zurcherstrafte 41;- London, W.C. 1: Sulzer Bros (London) Ltd. Bain- 
bridge Street. Paris 7e: Cie de Construction MOcamque Proc6d4s Sulzer. 19. rue Cognacq-Jay. Paris lie: Societe Anonyme Chauffage Sulzer, 7. avenue de la 
R6pubiique. Bruxelles 1: Societe Anonyme Sulzer-Callqua Beige'. Chauffage et Ventilation. 93. rue Royale; Amsterdam-C: Gebroeders Sulzer Nederland N V . 
Singel 146. Oslo: Sulzer Brother*. Nordisk Aksjeselskap. Riddervoldsqate 7. 9tuttgart-S: Gebruder Sulzer. Heizung und Luftung GmbH. FurtbachstraBe 4 
Wien III: Gebruder Sulzer (Wien) GmbH. Am Houmarkt 13 Madrid: Sulzer Hermanos S A.. Apartado'14 291, Llssabon: Sulzer lrm3os Ltda . Apartado 2702. New 
York, 10006: Sulzer Bros. Inc . 19 Rector Street: Spartanburg, 29 301 (U.S A ) Sulzer Bros Inc . Textile Machinery, P O Box 1895, Montreal i: Sulzer Bros (Ca¬ 
nada) Ltd . 1310 Greene Avenue. Suite 650. Mixlco 1, O F.: Sulzer Hermano? S. A.. Apartado postal M-7183. Rio do Janeiro: Sulzer do Braall Si. A.. Caixa postal 
2435; Buenos Alret (R 74): Sulzer Hermanos S A C I , Avenlda Belgrano N« 865. 2° P . Beiruti Sulzer Bros Ltd. & SLM Winterthur. Middle East Consulting 
Office. P O Box 5317. Johannesburg: Sulzer Bros (South Africa) Ltd . P O Box 930. Lagoa (Nigeria)' Sulzer Central Office for West Africa, 96-102 Broad Street. 
PO Box 35. Singapore 9: Sulzer-SLM Central Office for S.E. Asia. Kitlmey Road P O. Box 22, Mllson’s Point, N.8.W. (Australia). Sulzer Bros. (London) Ltd.. 
P O Box 81, Tokyo: Sulzer Brothers (Japan) Limited. C P O 147. - Represented in most other countries. 



for Process Engineering 

precision rectifying plants; heavy water production 
and reconcentration plants; gamma irradiation plants 
for research and industrial application; cryogenic 
engineering; gas refrigerating plants; liquefaction of 
hydrogen, helium and other gases. 

Sulzer'Brothers Limited, 8401 Winterthur, Switzerland 


1329e 



The 

emergency 

that 

could 

happen 
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nife alcad 


ALKALINE BATTERIES LIMITED. P.Q BOX 4 REDOITCH. WORCS. ENGLAND 
Tcl:Rtddilch 2361 Regional offices in London. Sokhutt, Sale 


Even if the mains should fail it will be 'business as usual' in this 
store... Because a wise management had the foresight to install a 
Nife Alcad emergency lighting system. This system automatically 
takes over services such as lighting in lifts, on stairs and escalators, 
and exit signs—instantly. 

Alkaline Batteries Limited, who pioneered the production of nickel- 
cadmium batteries in Britain, offer a unique consultancy service on 
design and installation of emergency lighting end power systems. 
As leaders in this field, we carry out a continuous process of product 
development and are working on new ideas for extending the scope 
and performance of our products and systems. 

If you have a problem involving emergency lighting or standby 
power, engine starting or future developments involving portable 
power, first discuss it with our engineers. 

Alkaline Batteries Limited 

progressive in packaged power 

Manufacturers of fnlfejj u lcad] batteries and systems 
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Swissair likes Competition. 


E VER strike you 
as funny that 
airline ads try to 
sound as if the com¬ 
pany were alone in 
the world? Or at 
least the only one 
that, flew to New 
York , Chicag o, Rio 
de Janeiro , La gos , Hongkong . 
Tok yo. Budapest , and London 
(to mention a few Swissair 
stops)? 

Whereas of course actually 
any international flight time¬ 
table will show you that quite 
a lot of other airlines have felt 
impelled to call at those cities 
too. 

Why should we try to keep 
it quiet? 

And why should we act as if 
our competitors weren’t good? 
After all. Air France aria Pan 
American, Lufthansa, SAS, 
KLM, BEA and BOAC, Al- 



And its 
Competitors. 

italia, TWA, Japan Air Lines 
are a great bunch of companies. 
So are the others that we haven’t 
got space to list here. They’re 
friendly,, capable, punctual, 
dependable, and experienced. 

Not an easy lot to compete 
with. After all, we not only 
want to be as good as they are, 
we’d like to be even better. 

That’s why we like compe¬ 
tition. But we also like our 
competitors. Because look here: 


Our handsome Swissair planes fly to 
Frankfurt, Dusseldorf, Hamburg, Munich. 
Stut tgart, and Colo gne. We don’t, however, 
take in Hannover or Nuremberg or Bremen. 


So if you're coming from 
Bagdad, Accra, Montreal, oi\ 
Buenos Aires to attend the 
Hannover or the Nuremberg 
Jan. we've got to turn you 
over with a clear conscience, 
late in your journey, to Luft- 
hansa. Or if you’re bound for 
Birmingham, to BEA; we 
only make London and Man¬ 
chester. Or to SAS for Go¬ 
thenburg: our only stops are 
Stockholm, Copenhagen, and Helsinki. 

That’s why we not only like 
our competitors but hope they 
do a bang-up job. The main 
thing is for you as a passenger 
to be well looked after. (Not 
for someone to make. aJl. ,the 
money he can on you.) So we 
of Swissair fly other lines every 
now and then, to see how good 
they are. 

You might allow yourself 
the same pleasure. 

Next time you go through 
the glass door at your travel 
agency, why not address the 
agent like this:::::::::;--... 


*My good man. 

Since my important and complicated trip around trie world 
requires me to change planes anyway, I'd also like to change airlines* 
"I'm for competition, the same as Swissair. 

*1 want to see for myself if Swissair is as good as the other bi(}airffnea. 
"So will you kindly book me via Swissair at some point between t 
Bangkok and Lisbon , Manila and Rome . Dakar and Teheran ? 

"I know Swissair goes to all those places and a few more. 

Tve Just been reading a Swissair ad/ 


4 "* 
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INSTINCTtVEL K, the albatross is an accurate 
navigator who can findhis way across thousands of 
miles of ocean. Evtery year he journeys home to a 
lonely island in the Central Pacific. Navigation 
holds no secrets for the albatross ; perhaps he is 
guided by the stars ? 


Measuring physical phenomena, deep under¬ 
ground, on the earth and in space, adapting these 
measurements to meet the demands of the most 
advanced technologies ; this is the role of 2000 
Schlumberger engineers in 52 countries. 


SCIENTIFICALLY , Schlumberger has develo¬ 
ped a special photomultiplier called the Star Tracker. 
It guides space craft by keeping its "eye” on a given 
star and correcting any deviation in trajectory. 


Schlumberger 


OIL FIELD SERVICES : Schlumberger Well Services. USA - Schlumberger uf Canada Schlumberger Surenco. Venezuela - St6 de Prospeciion Electrique Schlumberger. France 
Schlipnberger Oversea*. Steal Britain ■ Dowell Schlumberger, Great Britain. Vector Cable, U.S.A. - Forex, France - Johnston Testers, U.S A. • ELECTRONICS AND INSTRUMENTATION : 
GkktfrMachanicat fltmrch. U.S A. • Weston Instruments, U.S A. ■ Solartron Electronic Group, Great Britain - St6 d'Instrumentation Schlumberger. France - Heath Company, U.S A 
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If you want to sway Captains of Industry, try 
The Sunday Times. The only Sunday newspaper 
with a separate Business News section. 

We reach 79% of public company directors, and 
over half of all the top businessmen in Britain. 
We don’t Stop there. 

If it’s the smaller investor you’re after, 
try us again. Three-quarters of a million of 
our readers own stocks and shares. 

All this on Sunday too. 


The one day everybody has more time to read 
everything. Including your advertisement 
Prestige or announcement, targe or small. 
Ads work harder in The Sunday Times. 

Last year, we carried more financial * 

and industrial advertising than aiiy other 
quality Sunday newspaper. 

Roast beef is not the only thing digested 
on Sunday. 



The only Sunday newspr^r frith 
a separate Business News section 


Sourms Survey ol Eiocutive Directors of Public Companies, May 1068 Economist Survey. British Business Mod<a. March 1066 IPA National Roadershio Survey Jan-Dee 1066 
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FIAT 



The automobile industry is one of many that benefits polished - to say nothing of it being used to paint the finished 
from Atlas Copco compressed air. Take Fiat for example. product. Compressed air is the safest most versatile, most 
They use it at almost every stage of production at their plant in practical source of power today. Using it increases product* 
Turin. Holes are punched with it, screws and bolts tightened ivity both of men and machines. Ask Fiat. Better still - ask us 1 
with it, engines lowered and hoisted, bodywork ground and Turning air into power is our business. 

Group Headquarters: 

Atlas Copco AB, Stockholm 1, Sweden. 

Sales and service in over 100 countries. 

Jltlas Copco 

puts compressed air 

to work for the world 










when 
trading 
is in good 
hands it 
prospers 
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It is by their ability to grow, develop and prosper in answer 
to the challenge of world markets that International Trading 
Organisations should be judged. The ever growing Dodwell 
Group has been meeting this challenge for a hundred years, 
launching new products destined to make a contribution to a 
better way of life in many territories of the world where they 
have not been seen before. Those with the urge to develop 
world markets should plan a talk with Dodwell -- the organisa- 
' tion that has made famous names famous the world over. 


a COMPANY LIMITED. INTERNATIONAL MARKETING, TRADING AND SHIPPING. 
CEt 1* PIMSPIRY CIRCUS* LONDON, EQ2. Tel: 01-588 6040. Telex 25451. 21813. 
SUBSIDIARIES A ASSOC. COMPANIES: Hong Kong. Tokyo. Yokohama Osaka 
iyt.' Now York. Vancouver. Dueseldorf. Sydney. Melbourne. Nairobi Mombasa 
Bombay. Calcutta New Delhi Bangalore Madras. Baroda. Aden 

SfllBlit the world. 




DODWELL 


a force in world trading 


established 1858 
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A State of Inelegance 


Mr Wilson could be excused for saying with Miss Jane 
Austen: “ What-dreadful hot weather we have! It keeps me 
in a continual state of inelegance.” It keeps other people 
inelegant too. There is something shaming and mortifying in 
the way that so much business in the City and overseas foreign 
exchange markets again ground to a near halt on the first 
two days of this week, as everybody waited for Britain’s over¬ 
seas trade accounts lor August. The economy is now living 
from one set of these ^monthly returns to the next. 

In the end, perhaps the best comment on the latest batch 
would be in the words of another Austin, that unfortunate 
laureate who once rhymed on the Illness of the Prince of 
Wales: “ Across the wires the electric message came: He is 
no better, he is much the same.” Admittedly, there has been 
some difficulty in persuading the exchange markets to see 
things like that. On the surface, the Board of Trade’s guess 
at a seasonally adjusted visible trade deficit of £29 million in 
August looks a sharp setback from its exceptionally good 
return of a surplus of £4 million in July. But the board 
hastily adds that this lifts the average monthly deficit for the 
three months June-August to only £22 million, which is the 
same as the average for the first eight months of this year, 
and that this . . . well, from there on one can play the game 
of comparing this recent average of £22 million with what¬ 
ever past figure one likes, according to whether one wants to 
weigh progress or to mislead. 

It is, of course, much better than the average monthly 
visible deficit of £45 million which Labour “ inherited ” in 
1964, but it happens to be exactly the same as the £22 
million a month average in 1965 (which Mr Callaghan may 
remember was also a crisis year). The average got a bit worse 
(over £30 million a month) just before the super-crisis of 
J uly, 1966, but then improved very dramatically though very 
evanescent! y last winter: so much so that there was an actual 
average monthly surplus on visible trade of £41 million in 
the quarter October-Decembcr, and an average visible deficit 
of only £9 million in the quarter January-March, Then came 
a brief run of dreadful months this spring and early summer 
(deficits of £5* million in April and £40 million in June, 
right back to 1964 levels), followed by the bright gleam of that 
£4 million surplus ii^ July and now this provisional £29 
million deficit in August. The trick in quoting these statistics 


to or against Zurich gnomes or by-election voters lies in 
whether one includes the lush surplus months of last winter 
in the latest period which you’re taking credit for, or in the 
preceding period from which you are noting a sad decline. 

Thus the Board of Trade hurried to point out this week 
that the average monthly trade deficit of £22 million for the 
first eight months of 1967 has been significantly better than 
the average of £29 million for the first eight months of 1966. 
Nobody was rude enough to point out that it has also been 
significantly worse than the average of £9 million for 1966 
as a whole. 

The other figure useful for shouting at gnomes and in by- 
election speeches—and duly trumpeted from the Treasury 
this week—is that “ Britain was in balance in its transactions 
with the rest of the world in the year ended June 30th ” : 
that is to say, when its usual surplus on invisibles (dividend 
receipts, etc.) and its recent temporary surplus on capital 
movements are added to its usual deficit on visible trade. 
Actually, this had been known already, and what one had 
been waiting to sec was by what margin the balance was 
achieved. The Treasury’s answer this week was thkt it does 
not exactly know. When it adds up the current and long¬ 
term capital transactions that it can trace, it works out that 
Britain still ran a total deficit of some £70 million in the year 
to June 30th; but when it counts the money that has flowed 
in and out of the country, it finds a surplus of some £140 
million. Some of this latter represented short-term money 
movements, which cannot be counted in the basic balance of 
payments as properly computed, but some didn’t, so that the 
Treasury feels justified in guessing that real “current and 
long-term capital transactions may have been close to balance 
or perhaps in small surplus.” Unfortunately, however, and 
once again, this was wholly due to the very good performance 
last winter, and has been very much damaged by the turn for 
the worse since early spring. 

Indeed a . perfectly ghastly table in the Treasury’s small 
print (which essays a “ seasonally adjusted ” estimate of tfye 
current account of the balance of payments) casts a lurid 
light on what was happening last April, just at the time when 
Mr Callaghan was ending his budget statement with the 
sonorous call: “ Steady as she goes.” Where the ship was 
actually going then, after a brilliant current surplus of £160 
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million in the six months from last September to last March, 
was on a nosedive into a massive “ seasonally adjusted ” 
current deficit of £1:25 million in that second quarter of 1967. 
This was actually the worst quarterly current deficit ever, 
slightly exceeding even the previous peak in the third, or 
election, quarter of 1964. Having said that, it should hastily 
be added that of course capital movements arc much 
more favourable now, and most certainly those months 
from April through June this year were the worst ones, and 
quite clearly thptgs have got better in July and August. But 
the figures do underline the self-deception involved in citing 
figures which include the golden experience of last winter, and 
taking them as a guideline to how we have been performing 
since. 

What, then, are the implications that those in charge of the 
economy should draw ? The bluntest is this: taking rough 
periods with smooth, as one has to do, Britain’s accounts arc 
in a state of some fundamental disequilibrium. This does not 
mean that they are in perpetual deficit, or that it is sensible 
for speculators to run away from sterling all the time. But do 
let us be clear what it does mean, because it poses a balance 
of payments problem of a sort that the Government has not 
comported itself to meet. 

The sort of trade gap that the Treasury is geared to com¬ 
bat is the sort that arises when an industrial economy becomes 
overheated or enters a certain stage of its stockbuilding cycle. 
Such gaps can be very large; it is worth remembering that 
Germany’s current deficit at that stage of its trade cycle in 
1965 was actually larger than the one which Mr Maudling ran 
up at a similar stage in 1964. But the point is that when Ger¬ 
many introduces a deflation of domestic demand, its industries 
immediately hasten to increase exports and replace imports by 
home production ; the country runs into a huge current sur¬ 
plus, to such an extent that every international organisation 
flocks round and begs it to reflate, while some people even 
begin to whisper that perhaps it ought to up-value the mark. 

It need hardly be remarked that this is not what happens 
in Britain. When there is deflation in this country, the current 
account can go into surplus when external circumstances are 
very favourable, as when world demand for manufactured 
imports by both manufacturing and primary producing 
countries is very high (which is what happened last winter); 
but it drops back into deficit when world demand in manu¬ 
facturing countries falls (which is what happened this spring). 
Later, when demand from manufacturing countries picks up, 
and before the backlash of the previous short-lived manufact¬ 
uring recession shows itself in cutting back primary producers’ 
purchases, Britain’s balance may improve again (which is 
what may happen in the last four months of this year) ; later 
still, when demand from primary producing countries 
(especially sterling area ones) slows down more markedly, 
there may be trouble again. But at no time when we are 
stagnating or deflating is Britain’s balance so strong that any¬ 
body seriously suggests that perhaps sterling ought to be 
up-valued. People are willing from time to time to increase 
their short-term holdings of sterling, if these give a high 
interest yield as well as the convenience of the banking 
facilities of London, especially when the season for expecting 
sterling devaluation every weekend has passed ; this is what 
usually happens when September is over, and Mr Callaghan 
then chirrups as gaily as any skylark—until the next small 
switch in world trading conditions or in world interest rates 
comes round. After ^ few weeks of squawking about these 
August returns he may even get back to chirruping for a 
wmUnhis winter. But until he realises the fact of funda- 
nnpBdisequilibriUm, he will be chirruping in a barred cage. 


The reason why British industries do not ru$h, tq,increase 
exports or replace imports, even when home demand is low, js 
that it is not usually profitable for, them to do SQ; Npty it jtiay 
be said that this shows that there is something very wrong 
with the structure of British industry, and that the present 
recession is needed to put this right. And it is true that there 
have been some small but unusual signs of structural improve¬ 
ment during this recession. There arc indications that employ¬ 
ers are learning to use labour more efficiently (which may be 
why production has not dropped as much as. employment) 
and are not cutting back their private investment programmes 
by as much as would have been expected from previous 
experiences of squeeze. Although Mr Wilson says that this 
is because of Labour’s industrial revolution, the most likely 
reason lies further back. On what is just about the usual 
timetable for knowhow exports across the Atlantic, methods 
of management which made progress in the United States in 
the late 1950s now seem to be making progress here. 

During the slowdown at the end of the Eisenhower 
dynasty, it will be remembered, there was the same phe¬ 
nomenon in America—a sticky unemployment problem at 
a time when productive efficiency was improving and invest¬ 
ment was keeping quite high. That was the time when 
everybody began to talk about automation unemployment, 
and said that this sort of structural unemployment could not 
possibly be cured by reflating demand, and began to prophesy 
lhat in a few years’ time everybody would be working a 
30-hour week. Actually, when the Kennedy and Johnson 
administrations came in and began to reflate by ordinary 
budgetary means, the above-average unemployment soon dis¬ 
appeared. What does seem to have been true is that the 
advance to efficiency during the previous recession (the so- 
called automation unemployment) has .allowed the period 
of re-expansion in the United States after i960 to go further, 
and go on longer without running into domestic bottlenecks, 
than happened in previous periods of rc-expansion. It soon 
ran into the bottleneck of an unsatisfactory total balance 
of payments, but the United States was able to meet that 
from its reserves. 

There is a possibility that, after the present recession, re¬ 
expansion could also go further and longer in Britain without 
running into domestic bottlenecks. But, on present form, it 
would certainly also run into a balance of payments deficit 
at a very early stage. And Britain has no reserves with which 
to meet this. The right policy to call for is, therefore, that 
the re-expansion must be export-led. This is necessary not 
only because of the need to safeguard the balance of pay¬ 
ments ; but also because the industries from which Britain 
can send out exports—by definition the industries in which 
it is most competitive with the world—arc the industries 
which need to be encouraged. They cannot really be picked 
out by Mr Peter Shore in his office hours. They can only be 
picked out by the test of fierce but profitable world markets. 
The danger is that, otherwise, the Government will try to 
mitigate the unemployment problem this winter by doling 
out help to all the dying industries whom unemployment hits 
most harshly—saving coal mines here, shipyards there, in¬ 
efficient aircraft manufacturers elsewhere. That sort of re¬ 
deployment is the precise reverse of what is required. 

There are only two ways of driving forward to an export- 
led rc-expansion. One is by altering the exdfiinge rate, and 
making a wider range of exporting profitable by that means. 
The other is by giving direct, but universal, export subsidies. 
Both are still treated as anathema by the Government. So 
long as they are, the City had better prepare for a fit of 
nervous indigestion just before the trade returns come out in 
the middle week of every month, and ordinary workers had 
better prepare for more unemployment. 
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Who's Snookered ? 


Mr Heath is, unhappily. But the Tory party, even 
more unhappily, doesn't seem to know why 


Mr Heath’s inept handling of the change in the chairmanship 
of the Tory party bore all the signs of a badly rattled man. 
It would be surprising if he were not. The political 
circumstances should all be in his favour : the economy is 
stagnant, unemployment is rising, and the popularity of 
the Government is in steady decline. Yet, as the National 
Opinion Poll returns show, the harder he tries the less 
impact he makes, and since his election his standing in 
public esteem has steadily declined until it now lags behind 
his party almost as much as Mr Wilson rides above his. 
Is Mr Heath holding back an even greater rise in the 
popularity of his party ? It might be thought so, for the 
most significant figure of all is not that only 35 per cent 
of the general public are satisfied with his leadership— 
hisi opponents vote here too—but that 36 per cent of his 
own supporters are actively dissatisfied with it, including 
a majority in the top social (AB) group. These figures 
cannot be shrugged off as just another opinion poll, for they 
simply quantify a failure which is only too apparent. 

The Economist was one of the first to support Mr Heath 
for the leadership of bis party. That support still stands, 
for he is potentially the best alternative prime minister that 
the Tory party can produce. But it would be idle to pretend 
that Mr Heath’s leadership has so far been a personal asset 
to the Tory party, in the way that Mr Wilson’s has been 
an asset to Labour, or that the Tory party would not dare 
shed another leader before the next election. There is plenty 
of time yet before such a change would become an electoral 
calamity, and there is a real danger that if the present 
dissatisfaction should grow the clamour for such a change 
might prove as irresistible as it was in the case of Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home. That point has not yet been reached, and 
a successful party conference next month would push it 
back even further for a while. But the Tory party is not 
notorious for its leniency with leaders who are thought to 
be a liability when office is at stake. Ask Sir Alec. 

That some of Mr Heath’s faults are those of personality 
cannot be denied, but they arc no more apparent now than 
when he was first elected. They were discounted then in 
favour of his outstanding abilities and political courage (has 
everyone forgotten Brussels and resale price maintenance?) 
and they should be discounted now. Other faults, such as 
his apparent distaste for the gladhandling side of politics, are 
mainly trivial and will largely rectify themselves with time. 
Perhaps the most serious is his poor image on television, 
which could be overcome if he would only develop an interest 


in the art of small talk, which is the essence of success there. 

Mr Heath’s most serious failure steins from the fact that 
he has been forced to compound the basic mistake made by 
the Tory party when they overthrew Sir Alec Douglafr-Home 
and elected him their leader. They chiefly sought a man 
who could take on that clever Mr Wilson and beat him at 
his own game. They seek him still, and the naive belief 
that Mr Wilson can be floored by a champion of sufficient 
weight is the main cause of Tory dissatisfaction with Mr 
Heath. He had no other choice but to display every 
confidence in his ability to carry out the role that the party 
demanded of him, which meant that he has had to take 
up every challenge Mr Wilson has thrown his way, however 
loaded the odds. Mr Wilson, as was to be expected, has 
exploited the situation with great skill, and has clobbered 
Mr Heath on practically every occasion. For all its 
inevitability, it has not been a pretty spectacle for any Tory. 

But what Mr Heath’s Critics conveniently foiget is that 
a similar fate has befallen nearly every leader of the 
opposition, who is expected, by both party and public, to 
fill an office which does not exist—that of prime minister in 
opposition. No ordinary leader of the opposition has satis¬ 
factorily solved this dilemma, or even overcome the physical 
strain of his office, which is in many respects greater than 
that placed on the prime minister himself. Even the fertile 
brain of the most brilliant of recent leaders of the opposition 
—Mr Wilson—would probably have been found wanting if 
he had not been so lucky in his prime ministers, and fortunate 
in both the shortness of his tenure and the fact that it was 
the run-up to a general election. 

It is not quality that counts, but power, and until the 
Tory party are educated in the limitations of opposition they 
will always be dissatisfied with their leader. They can chop 
and change to their heart’s content, but their leader will 
never be top dog before he becomes prime minister. The 
odds are always loaded on the side of the man who has the 
government machine at his back, and the power to initiate 
action, and unless the prime minister is a bumbling idiot 
there can never be an even contest between him and the 
leader of the opposition. In a man-to-man fight, Mr Wilson 
will continue to run rings around Mr Heath (or any other 
Tory) in the same way that Mr Macmillan ran rings around 
the late Mr Gaitskell. 

Where Mr Heath can be criticised is not so much for the 
tactical mistakes that he has made while he has been learning 
the business, but for continuing the uneven contest too long. 


WILSON AND PARTY 



PARTY AND HEATH _ _ 

%- - % 
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It is to Mr Wilson’s advantage to personalise the conflict, 
for even if their political skills were equal (which they are 
not) he forces Mr Heath to meet him on ground where he 
has the built-in advantage. Nor should Mr Heath try to 
compete with the Prime Minister in capturing the headlines 
in the press or on television news. On purely journalistic 
skills alone this is like the Church Times attempting to 
compete with the Daily Mirror , but Mr Wilson has the 
extra edge in that his office alone is continuously in the 
limelight. Every pronouncement he makes has the appearance 
or promise of action ; Mr Heath can only express opinion. 

Mr Heath’s attempts to capture the attention of the press 
have become increasingly frenetic, and (or so it must be 
hoped) reached a climax on Saturday of last week when he 
petulantly criticised a Daily Express story of an imminent 
showdown between himself and the chairman of the Tory 
party as “ damned lies.” At the very worst the story was 
only slightly wrong (and even that is doubtful), and two 
days later Mr Heath announced that Mr Anthony Barber 
was to succeed Mr du Cann as the Express had forecast. 
On television that night the real reason for his petulance 
became apparent—nobody had paid much attention to what 
he had been saying about policies during his tour of Scotland, 
and he left behind the suspicion that the outburst had been a 
last attempt to grab the headlines. He should have learned 
by now that the electorate is not yet ready to listen avidly 
to the Tory case, and the opposition is only news when it is 
in turmoil. This is a fact of journalistic life which he might 
exploit, to, his own and his party’s profit, the next time 
Mr Enoch Powell or Mr Sandys give forth with one of their 
more fatuous pronouncements. 

What Mr Heath—and the 'lory party too, come to that— 
now' need to do is to drop their obsession with trying to rut 
Mr Wilson down to si/e and, instead, largely ignore him. 
Not in any hope that he will then go away, but to get the 


political conflict out of the presidential-type apena, away 
from the man-to-man concept and back to a party-to*party 
basis. There will be plenty of time for Mr Heath to play 
the president when he becomes prime minister. In the 
meantime he should exploit his own built-in advantage that 
this is a naturally conservative country which in any contest 
strictly between parties will usually favour the Conservative 
party. 

It will not be at all easy for Mr Heath to bring the 
argument back to a party basis, for all the pressures from 
press and television would be in the opposite direction, even 
without Mr Wikon’s encouraging shoves. Let Mr Wilson 
go out on a limb, the Tory tactic should be to hack away 
at his party base. This means Mr Heath must continuously 
bring forward his major colleagues to attack the Labour 
Government and the Labour party, however much Mr 
Wilson might wish to be the centre of every attack himself. 
The Labour conference next month should provide the Tories 
with a bonanza. Unfortunately, recent statements by two of 
Mr Heath’s close associates—Mr Barber and Mr Peter Walker 
—suggest that the tactic he has in mind is altogether different 
from this, for they have attempted to drive a wedge between 
Mr Wilson and his MPs by an appeal to them to remain loyal 
to Labour principles and overthrow their leader. Such appeals 
are quite phoney and only make the appellants look ridiculous. 

Mr Heath has not yet developed a distinctive political 
style, and if he is searching around for a model on which 
he might base his own, he could do worre than consider 
Loid Attlee. Mr Attlee’s tactic as leader of the Labour party 
was always to push his own party forward and attack only 
the party opposite. He succeeded in being self-effacing with¬ 
out being faceless, but everyone knew who was boss, and he 
turned out to be a firm, able and courageous prime minister. 
And, all things considered, he had a very fair success against 
Churchill. But then, he had confidence in his own leadership. 


Signal from Cairo 


Mr Heikal has suggested that Britain and Egypt should 
get talking. Fine, if it gets down to the roots of their 
mutual suspicion 


When an Egyptian and a Briton meet to chat politics one or 
the other, and probably both, will allow themselves a quick 
sigh at the slagheap of prejudice and mutual suspicions that 
prevents sensible communication between their countries. Now', 
through an admirable article by Mr Hassanein Heikal 
published by the Sunday Times on September 10th, Egypt 
has taken the initiative of suggesting that it is ready, if we 
are too, to cut a W'ay through these impedime nts to under¬ 
standing. The time’ has come, writes the editor of al Ahratn , 
to discuss our differences as equals - in other w ords, to talk 
straight. 

If Mr Heikal reflects President Nassefs views as closely as 
he has done in the past, he is writing as the president's 
messenger. More to the point, he represents those views that 
came out on top at the Arab summit meeting at Khartoum 
a fortnight ago: President Nasser’s recognition of the need to 
rebuild his bridges both with other Arab leaders and with the 
West. Since this is a policy ground out of necessity rather 
than inclination, it needs generous sustaining to survive the 
distress of the moment. It would be idiocy (and improbable, 
too, given Mr George Brown’s previous gropings after Anglo- 
Egyptian understanding) if the message got lost in the stuffy 
^ was Egypt which broke off diplomatic 
relatioW?m!fe65 so it is up to Egypt to restart the official 
dialogue ^flrtcikal hopes for. For one thing, as Mr Heikal 
fairly argu£$, it is a question of starting, not restarting. Writing 
to ^ newspapers is not an orthodox way to get governments 

’i t 1 ' 


to communicate but the orthodox business of exchanging 
diplomatic missions did not, in the past, add up to much 
communication wwth the name. The signal should be picked 
up. 

It would make life in the Middle East even more difficult 
for Britain than it is already if, by default, Britain helps to 
destroy the tender flowering of President Nasser’s toleration 
for non-revolutionary Arab regimes. Mr Heikal explained 
the point that, for the first time, London and Cairo should 
talk to one another as equals. While he evidently did not 
mean by this that the two governments are sharing equal 
mortification in the collapse of their southern Arabian policies, 
there is a point to be made here too. Egypt’s final departure 
from Yemen, if and when this happens, may well be as 
inglorious as Britain’s ducking from under the South Arabian 
bullets. The lesson from this, and it is a lesson to both sides, 
is that if British and Egyptian policies violently clash with 
one another at the next stageposts in Muscat or the Persian 
Gulf the cruel toll of men and of respect, let ^Jonc of money, 
may repeat itself. 

For this is the issue that matters. Britain has no interest in 
staying at loggerheads with the most important country in 
the Arab world if that country is not the enemy of Britain’s 
friends. By all means let us try to talk sensibly and on level 
terms with Egypt. Nobody but the old faithfuls of the anti- 
Nasser brigade would disagree with the argument that it is 
better to talk about differences than to act on prejudged 
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assumptions. But it is as wrong now as it was at earlier 
times, particularly before Mr George Thomson’s over¬ 
publicised and messed-up visit to Cairo in 1965* to go to the 
other extreme and believe that, since the differences are 
artificially created from prejudice, they will collapse at the 
first glimmer of .mutual understanding. Mr Heikal provided 
a restrained and perceptive summary of some of the things 
that have caused mutual suspicion ; it was not in his brief 
to try to distinguish where the true causes of conflict lie. 
But it would evidently not be enough to understand each 
other’s point of view about what should happen to those 
Arab states for which Britain is still in one way or another 


responsible if the two |>oftit» Of yjfeW* are ' 5 

The saving grace is that they coulq jbe reconciled—particu¬ 
larly as neither $ide has anything bui the farrjest ideas abqyt 
what the future of these states can pr should pe. The clash 
is largely negative: both London and Cairo suspect'tftle other 
of cooking up something undesirable but have failed to come 
up with workable alternatives of their own. It will still heed 
tremendous luck, compromise and resolution for London and 
Cairo to push or pull their Arabian policies into anything 
approaching parallel lines. And none of this is on at all'unless 
just a little bit of good faith can be fished out of the mud. 
It is worth trying. 


When Greek Meets Turk doesn '' 961 


Very strange. For months the Turkish and Greek govern¬ 
ments, without actually saying so, have been conducting a 
dialogue on Cyprus through diplomatic channels and, at a 
higher level, on such unlikely but convenient ministerial meet¬ 
ing-grounds as Dr Adenauer’s funeral. Finally last weekend 
they felt confident enough to hold a full-scale summit meeting 
on the Grcek-Turkish border. And, pouf, the whole thing 
goes up in smoke : a final communique notes that the two 
prime ministers “ agreed to continue the exploration of 
possibilities ior a rapprochement of their views ”; which might 
sound hopeful enough to the ordinary man but to diplomats 
is a reasonably straightforward way of saying that their views 
arc still miles apart and likely to stay that way. 

Or so we are told. But could it be that we are being too 
clever by half ? That the diplomats, knowing that they will 
be disbelieved, are for once telling the truth ? Could their 
cautious phrases simply represent what is the case : that there 
has been no agreement c but that both sides seriously believe 
they are close enough to go on looking for one ? 

This kind of double bluff would only be a development of 
the attempts to mislead that have become traditional on the 
Cyprus issue. Just before the Zurich agreement of 1959 that 
led to the independence of Cyprus a good deal was done to 
suggest that no agreement was in the offing. Throughout most 
of this summer the Turkish and Greek governments were 
pretending that the dialogue broken off last year had still to 
be resumed, and the Turks in particular were at pains to hint 
to those who could be relied on to broadcast their hints that 
the situation was still entirely gloomy. They have taken 
much the same line since the weekend summit. While the 
Greeks have been trying to make much of whatever was 
achieved there, the Turks have implied that the straight¬ 
forward interpretation of the communique—that there is 
nothing doing—would indeed be the correct one. 

There are natural reasons why the two governments should 
take these different attitudes. The Greeks want a settlement. 
Cyprus separated from the fatherland is not just an insult 
to pan-hcllenism, it Ls also a pain in the neck to hellenism’s 
self-appointed guardians. Shadowy as Cypriot independence 
may be, it is real enough to ensure that the Greek colonels 
cannot take the unhellenic approach to criticism in Nicosia 
that they do in Athens. On top of that—indeed this is the 
key to the whole exercise—the colonels would dearly like to 
play a more serious part before the world, and particularly the 
Americans, than they have achieved in their comic opera 
capers with Aristophanes and Miss Melina Mercouri. As the 
men who achieved an agreement on Cyprus, they would. To 
the Turks, the mere holding of the meeting, with no Cypriots 
present, represented a victory: for a repetition of the “ Zurich 
formula ” of 1959 is what they have sought ever since trouble 
flared up in late 1963. But the Turkish government’s attitude 


towards the Greek junta is ambivalent. It js as doubtful as 
everyone about its longevity, and therefore unsure how far to 
trust it. At the same time, the Turks have felt that there is a 
better chance of doing a quick Zurich-style deal with the 
junta than with any other likely Greek government. They 
probably still feel this. 

So the prospects of agreement may not be as dim as they 
appear. But there is still an enormous obstacle. The Greeks 
can promise, but they cannot deliver. The number of Greek 
troops in Cyprus gives them a mortgage on the island, but 
there is still a sitting tenant ; and if President Makarios objects 
to being sold out he can ensure that the colonels face the 
bleak alternatives of dropping the deal or evicting him. 

He would object, furiously. At present he is adamant that 
he will not accept even the .presence of Turkish troops even 
in an area described as a Nato base ; and that seems to be 
less than the minimum the Turks would insist on in return 
for even a disguised union between the island and Greece. 
If the Greek regime were keen enough on a deal, and rash 
enough, this could mean that Greece’s western allies who 
can presumably restrain it if they choose, would have to 
decide how much they in turn wanted a QypriM settlement. 

The present situation there is certainly grotesque. The" 
island is swarming with troops, few of them under the 
control of its supposed government. The partition to which 
the Greek Cypriots so strenuously object in theory is already 
in force in practice : President Makarios exercises no more 
authority in certain parts of his domain, including a substan¬ 
tial sector of his capital city, than he does in Pitcairn Island 
or Timbuktu. The Turkish enclaves have to endure a form 
of selective economic blockade that controls their supplies not 
just of hand grenades or heavy artillery but, for instance, of 
petrol, building material, on one occasion even of straw (the 
stuff, as any well-read archbishops would suspect, that you 
make bricks with). Between the two communities stands only 
the thin blue line of the United Nations peace force. 

To get ri<jl of this landmine would be worth a lot. But 
would it be worth acquiescing in the—still purely hypothe¬ 
tical—suggestion of some Athenian colonel that in the inter¬ 
ests of peace and progress President Makarios and his regime 
might, ho hum, give way to people more amenable to Greek 
wishes? There is one immediate problem with this notion : 
the Russian warning against it given in midsummer. We 
cannot assume that the Russians will for ever back down 
when their friends are threatened. It may be likely, but this 
particular issue is no place to start finding out. But there 
is also a stronger answer. Is it desirable that the Greek 
military dictatorship should extend its control forcibly to 
Cyprus? And would any settlement stick that was based on 
that? So long as many Greek Cypriots suspect and dislike 
the government in Athens, the probable answer is no. 
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Clipped Wings 

Those magnificent men in their flying machines haven't changed war as much as the air power 
enthusiasts thought 


It is not just a little local victory that Mr McNamara has 
won over the air power lobby in Washington. The decision 
to build a barrier across the neck of South Vietnam (see page 
993) means that the attempt to stop the North Vietnamese 
sending arms and men ipto the south has taken a new turn : 
the emphasis of the interdiction campaign has shifted from 
the air to the ground. This does not mean that the bombing 
of specific targets in the north will or should stop. As Mr 
McGeorge Bundy said in a letter to the Washington Post 
on Monday, the case for stopping the bombing altogether Is 
no stronger than the ease for believing that bombing alone 
will decide the issue. The air campaign exacts a toll of the 
military traffic passing from north to south ; it involves in 
repair work a large number of men who might otherwise 
be sent to fight in the south ; it makes North Vietnam more 
dependent on the Russians for supplies, and therefore possibly 
more open to Russian advice. Its advantages are limited, 
but they exist. 

This is why two bridges near the centre of Haiphong were 
hit on Tuesday. But it would be foolish not to admit that 
President Johnson’s decision to let these bridges be attacked 
was also a consolation prize for the air power enthusiasts 
in Washington. They need a consolation prize because they 
have been denied the massive expansion of bombing that thev 
want: they have been told that this war is going to be 
decided on the ground in the south, not in the air over the 
north. 

So Mr McNamara has made his point, for the moment at 
any rate. But in the process he has done something else, 
of an importance that extends far beyond Vietnam itself. 
For half a century a large number of people have tried to 
persuade themselves that the invention of flying machines 
has changed the whole nature of war. In some fields they 
arc right. Air power has nullified sea power: seaborne 
weapons are now obliged to go underwater unless they have 
cast-iron protection from their own air force. But what has 
happened in Vietnam in the past two years has made it clear 
that, in other fields, the aircraft enthusiasts have got to 
modify their ideas very considerably indeed. Mr McNamara 
has had the honesty to recognise the limitations of air power, 
and to make other people recognise them too. 

It is not really odd that this should have happened in 
the summer when tactical air power has actually achieved its 
most spectacular success yet: the Israelis’ victory in Sinai. 
The Sinai battle was a stunning example of what air power 
can do when, but only when, the conditions are right. The 
Egyptians had no choice but to fight a conventional battle 
by the massing of troops, armour and supply vehicles 
in an open desert. Once their own air force had been bombed 
to bits, their army was as helpless as a crocodile sprawling 
on its back. As on the sea, so in the desert: there was no 
hiding place from the bomber. The Israeli tanks and infantry 
had little to do but mop up. The Sinai campaign wan a 
perfect illustration of the conditions that allow F air power 
to come into its own. If the bombers can see what is 
happening below, and if their targets are drawn up in the 
serried array of an organised army, command of the air can 
be decisive. 

It 15 when neither of these conditions applies that things 
go wrong. If the enemy below refuses to draw himself up 
into tighthf jaackcd targets waiting for the thunderbolt to 
descend, aJbauf he is operating in country that conceals him 


from the hunter overhead, the bomber ceases to be effective. 
This is what has happened in Vietnam- It is the combination 
of these two factors—the terrain and the guerrilla style of 
warfare—that clips the bomber’s wings. The bomber is 
essentially a long-range piece of artillery. It can reach farther 
than a gun, and it can be switched more easily between 
widely separated targets. But in other ways it i^ less efficient 
than a gun. It is less accurate. Because it is more expensive 
to make and to use, it costs a lot more per ton of explosive 
delivered on target. A guerrilla enemy operating in jungle 
or in thick bush immediately exposes these limitations. 

Neither way of evading the bomber Is enough by itself. 
Even in thickly wooded country, a formal array of troops and 
supply columns deployed to fight a set-piece # battle can be 
destroyed by aircraft. To escape from them, the people on 
the ground must resort to the hit-and-run tactics of guerrilla 
operations based on infiltration and widespread dispersal. And 
even then they must be assured of country dense enough for 
the guerrillas to be able to lie up and gather their supplies 
in concealment. In tamer, more open country guerrilla 
activity faced with resolute opposition is likely to dwindle 
into sporadic terrorist raids that can wound but not kill. If 
the Germans had possessed even local air superiority over 
France in 1943 and 1944 the maquis would have been much 
less effective than it was. Bereft of the geographical conditions 
for concealment, guerrillas are probably incapable of the long 
attritional effort needed to bleed their enemies to the point 
where the military cost no longer seems to bg worth the 
political candle. But where the country favours him, the 
guerrilla can force his enemy to fall in step with his own 
tune of attrition. 

The trouble is that the right sort of country for guerrillas 
can be found in many parts of the w'orld: not just in 
Vietnam, but in large stretches of Asia and Africa and Latin 
America. In such country the separate bands of guerrilla 
troops can be harassed from the air but, because the targets 
they present are so small, so easy to conceal and so difficult 
to hit, they cannot be decisively destroyed. The same is true 
of the supply network of guerrilla operations. The guerrillas’ 
wants are meagre. For food they live off the country, depend¬ 
ing on the sympathy or cowardice of the local population to 
get by. Bombers alone cannot deny guerrillas the use of the 
isolated patches of paddy—or mealies—which is all they need 
to keep going. They do depend on supply trails bringing 
arms and ammunition from a friendly neighbouring country, 
and the bombers can strike at these ; but not decisively. 

The lesson is plain. In Vietnam two choices now present 
themselves. First, the bombing of North Vietnam can be 
stepped up. But there can be no certainty that this will bring 
quick victory unless it is carried beyond the point where the 
political risks involved, in relation to the military damage 
caused, become very large indeed. The second is to pay back 
the guerrillas in their own coin of attrition, seeking to destroy 
their bands of troops and to deny them their local sources of 
supplies. Both arc tasks for the ground forces, supported but 
not superseded by air power. That conclusion is a bitter one, 
particularly to those who think there Is one talisman, the 
bomber, than can bring the frustrations, anxieties and miseries 
of a long war to a speedy end. But it is a policy which many 
people, from the British with their experience in Malaya to 
the Australians already in South Vietnam, have rightly been ^ 
urging on the Americans. 
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GHANA AIRWAYS introduce their new improved 
VC10 superb jet service to ACCRA 

the gateway to West Africa 



6± hours of wonderful hospitality VC10 
superb jet speed and comfort 4 daytime 
flights per week 3 non-stop flights, from 
London to Accra. Departures every tuesday. 


Saturday, Sunday and Thursday, (this flight 
via Zurich and Rome) Daily connecting flights 
to most West African cities and connecting 
service to the Middle East by VC10 jet. 



For further details or reservations Contact Ghana Airways at 8 New 6ond Street, London W.l. 
HYD 1791/REG 5501 c/o BOAC Manchester Oeansgate 9441 Glasgow 
Central 7445 also Manchester: Rusholme 5815 Glasgow* Coatbridge 23291 
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Members of the HICK HARGREAVES group 





HICK HARGREAVES & CO LTD 



FINCH WATSON LTO 


FOSTER FINCH 
(SALES & SERVICE) LTD 



GEARAIDE LTO 


Products manufactured by the Group include .- 





, Vacuum equipment. Air Compressors and pumps, 

FOSTER YATES & THOM LTD Water Deaerators and Strainers, Heat Exchangers, 

Injection Moulding Machines, Footwear Moulds, 
Auto-expanders, Mixing Machined, Capstan (.athe 

\ / i ,f • " ,, ‘.f 

.conversipne si^ fluf Board ^ontrol ^ystisms. 


HICK, HARGREAVES & CO LIMITED 

BOLTON LANCASHIRE TEL: 0204-23373 
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The rail rumpus 


With the Trades Union Congress safely 
out of the way once more, labour relations 
are getting back to normal. Slowly but 
surely rail services in Britain are gum¬ 
ming up again. Guards on freight trains 
are refusing—with the support of the 
National Union of Railwaymen—to do 
some small jobs of work. As the refusals 
begin to cause inconvenience some of the 
freight guards are being disciplined by 
their superiors—and in turn some pas¬ 
senger guards are refusing to work in 
sympathy with their colleagues. The re¬ 
sulting delays began by being strictly 
local, but the localities are spreading. 
Meanwhile the formal talks between the 
rail unions and British Railways on a 
whole new pay structure for the industry 
plodded gently ahead, wjth a meeting at 
the Ministry of Labour on Tuesday at 
which the guards’ dispute went unmen¬ 
tioned. The National Union of Railway- 
men apparently does not intend to 
moderate the freight guards’ action, nor 
does it intend to widen the protest. In an 
atmosphere of formalised negativism, in¬ 
dustry and the public suffer. It is worth 
understanding why. 

The duties that the freight guards are 
refusing were formerly carried out by 
railway firemen—the men who shovelled 
coal on steam trains, and who also helped 


drivers by coupling locomotives to trains, 
opening the gates at unmanned level- 
crossings, hanging red lamps on active 
trains, and so forth. Even where steam 
locomotives have been replaced by diesels, 
and firemen have been abolished, these 
duties do not arise on all journeys ; where 
they do, British Railways are prepared to 
pay a bonus to those guards who perform 
them. The union wants all freight guards 
to get the same bonus, whether or not 
they have extra duties to perform. Hence 
the dispute. 

This might be assumed to be a pretext 
so absurd that the guards must lose. But 
there are two reasons why such logic does 
not necessarily tell in the railway industry. 
First, the decline in membership of the 
rail unions has been so vast in recent 
years that despair, not reason, moves the 
local union activists. Second, British Rail¬ 
ways have in recent years yielded to— 
and paid heavily for—arguments even 
sillier than this one. They are already 
paying full wages to large numbers of 
inen whose jobs have been abolished, for 
not doing their non-jobs. They have 
accepted such arrangements mainly be¬ 
cause they have been encouraged by suc¬ 
cessive governments to accept that their 
duty is to keep the trains running regard¬ 
less of common sense or expenditure of 




the taxpayer’s money. 

If they were to give in to the freight 
guards , now, there are half a dozen qtffcr 
things that they would then be invited by 
the unions—on pain of a strike—to give 
in to next The grand pay-^nd- 
productivity talks which the Minister of 
Labour is organising Would be committed 
in advance to nullity. The railway deficit 
would grow again next year, and next, 
and next. And the implications stretch 
far beyond the railways too. If this 
nationalised industry is not seen to stand 
out for the principle that pay rises go * 
only to those who actually do increase 
their productivity, it is curtains for what 
is left of incomes policy. That is why 
almost any amount of inconvenience and 
short-term cost is worth bearing on the 
railways now. 


1 ' 


Advise—and 
dissent 


Lord Donovan’s royal commission on 
trade unions and employers’ organisations 
has been sitting too long already. There 
are rumours that even now the end of its 
labours are not in sight: set up early in 
1965, and until lately thought to be going 
to report next spring, three years later, 
there is now talk of another three to six 
months before it finally produces its con¬ 
clusions. The reason for the delay is said 
to be that Lord Donovan wants tp get 
his colleagues to agree to a unanimous 
report. This is understandable enough. 
In the mysterious and elevated pecking 
order of the great men who chair com¬ 
mittees, each minority report puts one 
down by a beak’s length. 

Unfortunately this quest for unanimity 
on matters where there is no real agree¬ 
ment between the signatories is exactly 
what has vitiated so many such reports 
in the past. Any document on which 
Mr George Woodcock, Professor Kahn- 
Freund, Mr Andrew Shonfield and Sir 
George Pollock all agree is likely to be a 
document which says nothing very effec¬ 
tive. The value of the Donovan commis¬ 
sion's report should lie in the facts that it 
discloses, and in the area (however small) 
within which some sort of agreement 
might be found to exist. Nobody can 
expect that area of agreement to be very 
large. But everyone knows that action for 
trade union reform is very urgent, and 
that any compromise that the royal com¬ 
missioners. might come to agree upon 
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would certainly be fudged even further 
by whichever government has to legislate 
on Its recommendations. This makes it 
doubly desirable that the legislative pro¬ 
cess that will follow the report should start 
before the shadow of the next general 
election falls to heavily across the political 
perspective. Speed before agreement 
should be Lord Donovan’s motto now. 

Stockport*! lessons 

Among the few old-fashioned simple 
causes that have recently appeared to 
unite trade unionists in the bond of 
brotherhood is the case of the engineering 
firm of Roberts Arundel in Stockport 
Lancashire. A tough American entrepre¬ 
neur has taken over this engineering con¬ 
cern, fired the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union craftsmen who worked there, and 
kept going one way or another with un¬ 
skilled female labour. Rage, anti- 
Americanism, riot, police escorts, a massive 
demonstration of local union solidarity, 
and an appeal to Mr Ray Gunter have 
followed. Mr Pomeranz, the entrepreneur 
in question, is due to come to London 
to talk about the whole matter soon, but 
has appeared in no particular hurry. 

It has been widely remarked that Mr 
Pomeranz’s refusal to negotiate with a 
trade union would be unlawful in his 
native United States: on this fact, and 
on the usual view of what is fair and 


to death. 

Like baseball, cricket has to be boring 
—for a time. Otherwise there is no 
sharpness to the anticipation that the next 
ball may change the whole course of the 
match. But it should not be so boring 
as to rob the spectators of their feeling 
of drowsy content, let alone joy, and to 
leave the players, for six days each weejc, 
immersed in their own private ritual. 
Modem techniques foster mediocrity and 
inhibit brilliance. A small boy, admonished 
by Sir Neville Cardus for not watching 
a game, retorted : “ Well, there's no more 
Denis Comptons, are there ? ” If it had 
not been for Brian Close’s expulsion from 
the England captaincy there would have 
been nothing to make this summer 
memorable at all. The game has moder¬ 
nised its technique, but still clings to an 
Edwardian organisation. 

One answer is better pitches. But 
where, for an English summer, is the 
paragon of a groundsman who can pre¬ 
pare wickets that give enough bounce for 
the batsmen to go through with their 
shots, enough grass for the fast bowler 
to get some cut on the ball, and, on the 
second day's play, enough change in their 
character to encourage spin ? It is not 
without irony that Mr Bert Lock seems 
this summer to have spent a good deal 
of his time inspecting “ suspect wickets ” 
in Kent and Leicestershire, where the 


day matches on the pattern of the popular 
Gillette Cup paraes in mid-week. s 
But less cricket may. not mean better 
cricket, unless there ate fewer team* as 
well. If there were fewer opportunities 
to earn a living of a kind out of first-class 
cricket, some of the less talented players 
would be squeezed out. So impoverished 
are some of the county sides now, even 
with the injection of Commonwealth 
talent that has been allowed so far, that 
such a solution may be forced on the 
game willy-nilly. But is it not about 
time that someone started to question 
whether a county championship which 
took on its shape of 17 sides as long ago 
as 1921, when Glamorgan gained first- 
class status, is suitable today, and to ask 
whether the game might not gain if there 
were only ten or a dozen teams playing 
in some form of regional championship ? 
In the West Indies, South AJrica and 
Australia, there are not merqjy fewer first- 
class matches but fewer first-class teams 
as well. 

The absurd restrictive practice of 
“registration," which keeps a player of 
the ability of Lance Gibbs out of the 
county game for a time and a player 
of the genius of Garfield Sobers out of 
it for good, has to go, too. Fewer teams 
could draw bigger gates and be backed 
by stronger finances. 

Cricket at the moment is muscle-bound. 


what is unfair in labour relations, the 
tendency is to regard the Roberts Arundel 
business as a bad show. It is fairly gener¬ 
ally assumed that the Donovan royal 
commission will deplore the fact that 
employers are not obliged to recognise 
unions, or to take part in collective bar¬ 
gaining, in Britain : there will perhaps not 
be too many future Stockport cases. 

But if trade unions want to be recog¬ 
nised everywhere they will also have to 
accept being regulated everywhere. In 
particular, what must he regulated if they 
are to prove their claim to represent the 
workers in a given plant is the machinery 
by which the union representatives from 
that plant are elected. Thi$ is the logic of 
the Stockport row. 

Cricket 

The shadows 
lengthen 

Nostalgia is the perennial vice in cricket. 
But what other refuge, apart from a pint 
of beer outside licensing hours, had the 
spectators who this year sat, with empty 
seats as their companions, watching an 
attritional game for first innings points 
between two teams halfway dqwxtalta^ 
county championship table LfclGatfully 
placed split fields and jfjiu n bowling 
slightly snort of a lenyjflPagainst* which 
plodding batsmen bipods and pushes 
can accumulate slate centuries and the 
braver kind get tjPmselves out through 
sheer frustrated are boring the game 


gates to watch winning cricket have been It needs to be slimmed down if it is to 

good. Perhaps what is wanted is bad loosen itself up. If, freakishly, the MGC 

pitches, not good ones. team should beat the West Indians this 

Another answer is less cricket. The winter and if, less freakishly, it were to 

system of two three-day matches a week beat the Australians next summer as well, 

is doomed in an age which likes to savour English cricket may be proclaimed as 

its leisure quickly and sharply. One three having come into its own again. But, 

or four-day match over the weekend, with probably, all that such success would 

a longish gate-paying session on Sunday, ensure would be that its antique shape 

is the obvious replacement, with single- was preserved just a little longer. 


Godfrey Evans returns : tt*s something more than a job 
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Canals 


Canalised fun 


This is a funny time to announce that the 
Government intends to spend up to £i 
million a year on recreation. But last 
week’s white paper on the inland water¬ 
ways (Cmnd. 3401), which does just that, 
is by no means a lavish document. In 
fact it does two desirable things at once : 
it shows that a nationalised industry has 
severely reduced its deficit; and it demon¬ 
strates how that industry can sort out the 
share of losses between its commercial 
operations and “ socially desirable ” ones. 

In 1963, the newly-credted British 
Waterways Board took charge of a mot¬ 
ley 2,000 miles of canals and river navi¬ 
gations whose commercial deficit, borne by 
the taxpayer, was about £2 million a 
year. By 1966 this was still above the 
£1 million mark. But some conversions, 
some eliminations and even some sales, are 
cutting the mileage and the loss even 
further. The white paper will leave the 
board with the duty to maintain 1,400 
miles of waterways ; several more almost 
wholly disused canals and branches will 
go ; both the Brecon and Abergavenny 
and Kennet and Avon canals await further 
consideration. 

The white paper divides the remaining 
system into two ; commercial waterways 
and “ cruiseways.” The total—and still 
declining—tonnage of commercial goods 
carried on the waterways last year was 
just over 7$ million, but this represents 
less than one half of one per cent of the 
total inland national freight tonnage. 
Almost all of this load travels on a few 
canals around Leeds and Sheffield, the 
river Severn, the Lee Navigation, the 
Weaver Navigation, and the famous 
Srinan and Caledonian Canals (but not 



"he fun is net just messing about in boats 


the Grand Union), These, with allied 
docks and warehouses, are held Ip form 
an economic transport undertaking and 
are to be run as such. ' 

By far the greater part of the existing 
waterways are to become cruiseways, the 
maintenance of which is justifiable only 
on grounds of social utility, and the bill 
for which is not expected to fall far short 
of £1 million per year. But there are in 
fact only three things that can be done 
with an existing canal: eliminate it, 
which costs at the very least £6,000 per 
mile ; convert it into a water channel, 
which is less expensive but obviously in¬ 
volves future maintenance costs; or main¬ 
tain it for boats. If the government totally 
ignored the fact that some people enjoy 
canals, and decided to convert or 
eliminate them all, whichever proved the 
cheaper, the Exchequer would still- be 
presented with a bill (including interest) 
for some £600,000 a year. The extra 
expense resulting from maintaining the 
canals as cruiseways will be only just over 
half this amount again. Pleasure craft 
activities are not expected to pay for 
themselves in the foreseeable future, but 
revenue from this source is steadily rising, 
despite (or maybe because of) a standstill 
over the past five years in the board’s 
very moderate licensing fees. In 1966 
pleasure boats paid £100,000 for the first 
time. 

The cruiseway network may still be too 
long. Great emphasis is placed on the im¬ 
portance of an interconnected system, 
which obviously adds to the canals’ 
attractions. It may also mean keeping 
open some lengths of urban canal which 
could hardly be described as “pleasure- 
ways” but which have their interest for 
industrial archaeologists. For the country 
canals, the expenditure is clearly justified : 
not only because, as is frequently pointed 
out, dealing with decayed canals is in the 
long run far more expensive than 
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canals &ntuxi&kfc'th* ferries off 
the roads, maybe they'eirt take some of 
the holiday-makers. 


Censorship 


The non-censor 


On the principle, presumably, of this- 
hurts-me-more-tban-it-hurts-you, the Loid 
Chamberlain this week once more ex¬ 
tended the powers of censorship that he 
says he wants to give up. In April, the 
National Theatre Board turned down a 
suggestion by its director, Sir Laurence 
Olivier, and his adviser, Mr Kenneth 
Tynan, that Hochhuth’s play Tk* Soldiers 
should be produced at the National 
Theatre ; the play is not respectful of 
Churchill's memory. Sir Laurence an 3 
Mr. Tynan were then refused leave tso'per- 
form the play in public elsewhere by the 
Lord Chamberlain, who imposed the pro¬ 
hibitive conditions that the written permis¬ 
sion of all living relatives of Lord 
Alanbrooke, Lord Cherwell, the former 
Bishop of Chichester, and Churchill him¬ 
self (including grandson Winston’s week- 
old baby?) would have to be obtained first. 

Traditionally, the way out of this sort 
of corner has been to produce the play 
in a theatre club. But the 1843 Theatres 
Act put all stage performances “acted 
for hire ” under the Lord Chamberlain’s 
jurisdiction: theatre clubs have been ex¬ 
cluded by custom, not by'law. But the 
Lord Chamberlain apparently now wants 
to Change that custom- He has announced 
his intention of prosecuting all “blatant 
attempts ” to avoid his censorship. But he is 
at the same time makfpg no attempt to 
prosecute at least one other current play 
—America Hurrah at the Royal Court— 
which is being (non-blatantly r) produced 
under club rules precisely in order to 
avoid his censorship. Yet he is refusing 
to say whether or not he would prosecute 
a club production of The Soldiers. In fact 
he is creating a new category of censored 
non-censored plays, which is nonsense. 

The Soldiers may be good, bad or 
merely libellous. The courts are perfectly 
well able to decide this, and those who 
think they might lie libelled by it can 
seek their remedy in the courts. The 
law of libel makes no distinction between 
club and public performances: if a thihg 
is actionable, it is actionable wherever it 
is done. If people want to stop production 
of a play which is not actionable, on the 
grounds that they dislike its politics, 
neither common law nor the statute book 
will help them, and there is no reason 
why the licensing authority should try to 
either. The Lord Chamberlain is merely 
attempting to introduce a new anomaly 
into a field already so riddled with 
anomalies that it is due to be radically 
reformed, with general agreement, almost 
at once. 
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THE WORLD 


International Report 


Duel in the Sejm 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


" God is too high and France too far,” 
sighed romantic Polish j evolutional ies in 
the nineteenth centuiy. Mr Gomulka 
prefers to make it plain that Poland no 
longer depends on providence or Palis: 
it prefers the Russian alliance, the 
cohesion of the communist group and the 
existence of two German states. In the 
Sejm on Monday, Poland’s distinguished 
guest and his host performed in magni¬ 
ficent counterpoint to each other. General 
de Gaulle, noble, visionary and vague, 
painted his European triptych of 
“ entente, detente and co-operation ” : 
Mr Gomulka, pedestrian, plain and to 
the point, listed the conditions which 
must be fulfilled l>efore any progress can 
be made at all. And by his list the Polish 
leader showed unceremoniously that the 
general's vision rested, at least for the 
moment, on wishful thinking. 

In terms of his personal prestige, 
General de Gaulle’s visit was a success. 
Nor were th$re any obstacles in terms 
of France’s bilateral relations with Poland. 
The general spoke with skill and 
eloquence, disproving by doing so the 
suggestion that old age is diminishing his 
faculties. But that duel in the Sejm 
revealed once again the contradictions 
and limitations of General de Gaulle’s 
policy for Europe. 

It was a difficult journey for the 
general right from the start. Unwilling to 
hurt the feelings of his hosts, and aware 
of the conflict between church and state, 
the French president agieed not to pay 
a ceremonial visit to the Polish piimate. 
But Cardinal Wyszynski is a haughty 
man too, and none of the general’s 
references to Poland's “ thousand-yearrold 
faith ” could make up for this slight. In 
Cracow' General de Gaulle was snubbed 
by the Catholic hierarchy. Yet this did 
not matter very much. The general did 
not need the cardinal’s blessing to get a 
popular reception that was warm in 
Warsaw, warmer in Cracow and warmest 
of all in Silesia. 

Even more difficult was the general’s 
self-imposed task of drawing a balance 
between Polish hopes and German fears. 
He was determined to proclaim the 
permanence of Poland’s western frontier 
to n the Oder-Neisse line, and this he did 
j 0 mW 8 * again. On the other hand, he 


was reluctant to march over west German 
susceptibilities ; so he refused to do more 
than step three miles into the former 
German territories. But this was enough 
for him to proclaim that Zahrze (formerly 
Hindenburg) was “ the most Silesian of 
Silesian towns, most Polish of Polish 
towns.” The Poles were delighted : many 
west Germans were furious. But Bonn will 
swallow a lot more than this from the 
general so long as he does not change 
his line on reunification or make any 
move towards recognising east Germany. 

Having reassured the Poles about their 
frontiers, and about his own opposition 
to nuclear arms for Germany, General 
de Gaulle felt himself well placed to urge 
the Poles to move forwaid from their 
present rigid positions. In Gdansk he 
advised them to be more ambitious and 
enterprising : " Voir un peu plus loin ct 


plus grand ” As often with the generaPs 
utterances, there was some doubt about 
the exact meaning. The first French 
interpretation was that General de Gaulle 
was telling the Poles to loosen their tites 
with Russia as he had loosened France’s 
ties with the United States. But after 
this interpretation came a second one : 
the Poles were simply being urged to be 
more daring in their German policy. 
Whatever he meant, he waj rebuffed. 

The French president summed up his 
arguments in the vital confrontation in 
the Sejm, where he once again painted 
his vision of a reconciled Europe stretch¬ 
ing from the Atlantic to the Urals. But 
the Sejm was the proper place for Mr 
Gomulka to deliver his veto. He reminded 
his guest that the alliance with Russia 
was “ the cornerstone ” of Polish policy. 
The abolition of blocks, Mr Gomulka 
argued, is a desirable goal, but peace and 
security in Europe can be based only u on 
the territorial integrity and sovereignty 
of all European states, including the two 
German states.” And that was the end of 
sweet Molly Malone. 

The general departed from Poland 
with much personal praise ringing in his 



,4 Look a lit if* fdrthet, think a UttU, bigger " : Mr Cyrhtddkkifa Poland's prime minister, lotto 
doubtful 
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Rutherford Laboratory uses IBM to analyse 
events at the frontiers of knowledge. 


The question under examination at Ruther¬ 
ford High Energy Laboratory is a profound 
one. What is the fundamental nature of 
matter itself? Teams of physicists test fresh 
ideas about elementary particles at this 
laboratory, run by the Science Research 
Council. 

The Rutherford investigations rank with 
the most demanding inquiries in the world 
of science. They need the keenest scientific 
intelligence and very powerful machines. 
They involve also the analysis of vast quan¬ 


tities of data, and this function is carried out 
by an IBM computer. 

In the experiments, protons are accelera¬ 
ted to high energy by Nimrod, the mighty 7 
GeV Particle Accelerator. Secondary beams 
of particles gre then fired into detectors— 
such as bubble chambers. Inter-actions, 
known as ‘events', are traced by the bubbles, 
and recorded on film. The IBM computer 
analyses significant material on the film, and 
tests the teams' hypotheses. Besides this, it 
carries out detailed calculations, checks the 


paths of the particlet, works out their mass 
and energy, handles the flow of statistics. 

Tjhe research now in progress at Ruther¬ 
ford is of such scope that it could not be at¬ 
tempted without a computer. Many scientific 
experiments today depend on rapid process¬ 
ing of data, with a quick build-up of informa¬ 
tion. And IBM has been chosen for many of 
these advanced projects. In a very real way, 
IBM is helping to advance 
the frontiers of knowledge. 



IBM United Kingdom Limited. 389 Chiswick High R6ad, London W4 Telephone• 01*993 1441 
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ears. The communists like much of his 
foreign policy. They hope that, having 
already changed his Qerrnan policy in the 
past, he will change it still further, But 
will he ? Hie clam between the gaullist 
plan for Europe and the Russian version 
is now more obvious than ever. General 
de Gaulle can stick to Bonn, move closer 
to Moscow pr plough along on his present 
line, “ sowing seeds for the future,” as 
French officials now say about his Polish 
journey. During the trip he added 
another ambiguous formula to his collec¬ 
tion of such things: he spoke of “ the 
west, the centre and the east of our 
Europe” without defining the frontiers 
or the meaning of his concept. For the 
time being, General de Gaulle feels most 
at ease on these visionary heights. Mr 
Gomulka, brutally, brought him down 
to earth. 


Germany 

Wanted: a touch of 
honest vulgarity 



Mende : no to politics, yes to dollars 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


Germans who take politics to heart are 
watching with concern—some indeed with 
scorn—the why, how and who of the 
Free Democrats’ choice of a new leader. 
Herr Erich Mende, the party’s chairman 
for the past eight years, let it be known 
in driblets laqt week that he had plumped 
for a lucrative job in business. Wfiile 
negotiating secretively with his prospective 
American employers, an investment com¬ 
pany, he had kept up the pretence of 
intending to stand again for the chair¬ 
manship at the annual party conference at 
Freiburg next January. 

Herr Mfcnde did this so convincingly 
that one of the possible alternative*, Herr 
Walter Schfeel, sensing frustration after his 
loss of the ministry for development aid, 
agreed to be elected a vice-president of the 


international' report 

Bundestag in place of Herr Thomas 
pehler, who died at a swimming pool in 
Bavaria last month. jFor kindred reasons 
another possibility, Herr Willi Weyeyr, had 
just announced he would give up the vice¬ 
chairmanship of the pai^y in January in 
order to devote himself more thoroughly 
to his commitments in North Rhine-West¬ 
phalia, where he is simultaneously minister 
of the interior, deputy chief minister and 
regional leader of die party. 

Both men's ambition for the chairman¬ 
ship immediately revived. Herr Mende, 
whose unfruitfully orthodox ideas about 
eastern Europe came under sharp fire 
from his left wing at the party conference 
in Hanover last April, has publicly recom¬ 
mended Herr Weyer as his successor. But 
Herr Scheel has a sizeable following among 
Mende’s critics and is the nominee of 
several influential members of the execu¬ 
tive. Herr Wolfgang Mischnik and Herr 
Hansdietrich Genscher, the party’s shep¬ 
herds in the Bundestag, have also been 
mooted as potential chairmen. Yet the 
chances of either succeeding Herr Mende 
lrx>k slight. None of the four listed in the 
running has made much of a mark on 
the electorate as a whole. 

With good reason the executive is 
anxious to muffle this raucous internal dis¬ 
sension and to dispel public doubt of the 
party’s claim to play a distinctively useful 
part in parliamentary life. Many of the 
delegates at the Hanover conference had 
called for a new lead. Some had urged 
immediate recognition of the Oder-Neisse 
boundary with Poland : a few had urged 
recognition of east Germany too. Herr 
Mende’s evidently growing unpopularity 
was one of the factors in his decision to 
look for another job. But those who 
wanted him to go are now professing to 
be vexed at the manner of his going: 

“ Just for a handful of dollars he left us.” 
And the consequent scuffle for office, they 
complain, is putting the party in an 
unfavourable light. 

Herr Mende lias frankly admitted that 
money was indeed another factor in 
friaking up his mind. His work as party 
chairman was unpaid. In November he 
lost his salary as minuter for all-German 
questions, and having served less than 
three years in the cabinet did not qualify 
for a minister's pension. He lias not contra¬ 
dicted reports that his five-year contract 
with the investment company stipulates a 
salary of $30,000 a year. * 

Herr Weyer has declared thaf he now 
no longer wants the chairmanship. He 
might yet change his zpixid. Ana Herr 
Scheel’s nomination as the new party 
leader will certainly be' hotly disputed. 
Herr Scheel is able, but lacks the force¬ 
fulness required fot the job. What the 
party needs for survival is a touch of 
vulparity, and of.bolrf0figinality. - C5eneral 
de paullc’s latest utte r a n ces in Poland 
aqd his hosts’ uneouivocal reaction to 
them have driven* it further home to 
millions of Germans tfi^t the time & more 
than ripe for artatoraisai of Bonn’s 
inhibiting tenets of foreign policy. They 
would be grateful for honest guidance. 
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Canada _ ■ 

What's behind the 
winning ways ? 

FftOM OUR CANADA CORRESPONDENT 

“ The man with the winning way this 
was the slogan that helped promote 
Robert Stanfield on Saturday from the 
premiership of Nova Scotia to the federal 
leadership of Canada’s main opposition 
party-~*nd perhaps to the prime minister¬ 
ship in two years’ time. Since the Pro¬ 
gressive Conservatives have held power 
for only xi years in the last 46 such 
a slogan has a winning way with them 
too. 

Mr John Diefenbaker, who led them in 
government for nearly six of those 11 
years, was a two-time loser and had 
alienated the vital Quebec vote. So the 
“Dump Dief” movement gave him <a 
year's notice to quit at the last annual 
convention in November and set about 
wooing Quebec. All the new aspirants 
for the Conservative leadership made a 
point of calling on Mayor Jean Dfapeau 
of Montreal, the year’s most famous 
winner with Expo 67. And the party 
policy committee last week in Toronto 
won favour in Quebec eyes by endorsing 
the “two nation concept” of Canadian 
history—that is, accepting that there are 
two founding peoples and arguing for a 
greater spread of French-language 
schools across Canada. 

Mr Diefenbaker could not ignore ttye 
two-nation heresy. He , plunged ' into 
battle as ihe self-cbpseri champion of 
Canadian unity, the nan who ended 
discrimination in 1960 with his human 
rights declaration and who would now 
see that no German or Italian Canadian 
has secondary status to the French or 
English variety. But the 9,200 delegates 
at last week’s leadership convention were 
not to be diverted from the task of find¬ 
ing a modem winner. The two-nation 
question was dismissed as a phoney issue 
—though two days after the balloting 
on September 9th Quebec’s cultural 
affairs minister, the extremist but influ¬ 
ential Mr Jean-Noel Tremblay, said that 
a major objective of his Union 
Nationale government was to make 

S juebec “ the nation state of the French 
anadian nation.” The first four ballots 
suggested an east-west split between Mr 
Stanfield and Manitoba’s premier, Mr 
Duff Roblin. But in the final ballot Mr 
Stanfield won enough support in the 
western provinces to make up the votes 
he needed. 

Only after his victory did political 
columnists head for the Nova Scotian 
capital of Halifax to discover how this 
wealthy 53-year-old lawyer had built his 
reputation as a winner. Had the delegates 
simply fallen for the salesmanship of Mr 
Dalton Camp, the party president and 
a public relations genius, who first 
engineered Diefenbakers decline and then 
wrote the Stanfield script ? Had they 
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bought a diffident intellectual by reading 
the extravagant praise lavished by writers 
in the Toronto papers on his first con¬ 
vention speech ? It is true that Mr Stan¬ 
field had shown energy in building a pro¬ 
vincial party and stamina in his 11 
years as premier. The question is whether 
he is a man likely to be able to translate 
his talents from a close-knit province of 
900,000 people to a scattered country of 
20 million. 

Mr Stanfield was already vaguely 
famous for having promoted new indus¬ 
tries in a province known to outsiders 
mostly for its bagpipers, coalminers and 
fishermen. He struck an individualist's 
note at the convention by stressing “ the 
valid tradition of the family farm ” to an 
audience that was thinking more in terms 
of urban development. His sincerity, 
calmness and brains were obvious to the 
delegates; much else about him has yet 
to be learnt. 

The Liberals think him an easier man 
to beat than Mr Duff Roblin would have 
been. The socialist New Democratic party 
believes he will help polarise Canadian 
politics by leading the conservatives to 
the right. Both hopes may prove false ; 
Mr Stanfield has never, for instance, 
suggested cutting welfare services or 
taxes. All that is certain is that a skilfully 
run convention gave a big fillip, as well 
as an intriguing new leader, to a party 
that had been floundering. 


India and China 


Why did they 
start shooting ? 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 


What are the Chinese up to ? Was the 
artillery duel that started on Monday on 
the Sikkim-Tibet border an isolated dis¬ 
play of bad temper or did it presage a 
bigger conflict ? The gu^ss in New Delhi 
is that this was a local incident* though 
the most serious since the war of 1962. 
At the bottom of it is a jockeying for 
points of vantage. The Chinese evidently 
do not like India's troops being perched 
atop a ridge from which they look down 
upon the Chumbi valley, a triangular 
wedge separating Sikkim from Bhutan. 
Another possible reason is the Indian 
attempt to erect a barbed wire fence along 
the (demarcated and agreed) border. 
New Delhi is playing it cool. On Tuesday 
Mrs Gandhi spent a whole day away from 
the capital visiting neighbouring Punjab, 
and her plans to go to Ceylon next Mon¬ 
day on a state visit stand. The defence 
minister was due to leave for Moscow 
on Thursday, and the army's chief of 
staff has just begun an eight-day visit 
to France.,/ 

looting match could not have 
inopportune. It came just 
foreign-policy makers were 
among themselves the pros and 
a more flexible posture towards 



neighbouring countries. Just before he 
resigned last week (on another issue) the 
then foreign minister, Mr Chagla, said 
publicly that India was ready for a 
dialogue with China “ as soon as China 
shows the slightest intention for it”-—a 
distinct departure from previous insistence 
that China must first accept the “Colombo 
proposals ” of 1963, and the later demand 
for the evacuation of Chinese civilian 
posts in the demilitarised zone of Ladakh. 

The reaction of the Chinese suggests that 
they attach no importance to this rethink¬ 
ing, reckoning that India is far too com¬ 
mitted to the United States and Russia to 
make it worthwhile to seek a meeting- 
ground. Adding to China’s chagrin is the 
shift in the Indian attitude towards 
Tibet and Formosa. For many months 
New Delhi has been ready to support 
(though not to initiate) moves to bring up 
Tibet at the United Nations as a question 
of human rights. And this week Mr 
Morarji Desai, India’s deputy prime minis¬ 
ter, said unexpectedly in Washington that 
there are in fact “ two Chinas ”—some¬ 
thing that India has never said before. 


India 


Mrs Gandhi's sea 
of troubles 


FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 


Trouble has poured upon the Indian 
government in the last few weeks. In West 
Bengal, for instance, the ruling coalition 
of 14 parties ordered a 24-hour shutdown 
in protest against New Delhi’s failure to 
send adequate food supplies. In Orissa 
students have demonstrated against their 
neighbours in Andhra. In Assam the hill 
people are getting ready foi a showdown 
if the central government refuses to grant 
them autonomy. In Bihar, a traditional 
Hindu-Moslem rioting ground, a row over 



the use of Urdu for limited official pur¬ 
poses led to a riot in the industrial city of 
Ranchi in which dozens of lives were lost. 
The army had to be called in, as it was in 
Kashmir after fighting caused by Hindu 
protests at the marriage of a Hindu sales¬ 
girl to one of her Moslem colleagues. 

None of this is new. But more is now 
made of these troubles, both within the 
country and outside, because of doubts 
whether the central government still has 
sufficient authority and cohesion to deal 
with them after the changes made by last 
February’s general election. These doubts 
are valid but the current nervousness is no 
reason to overlook several correctives that 
aie at work to limit the disruption. 

Ever since the Indian federation came 
into being New Delhi has had prob¬ 
lems with recalcitrant states, even though 
the Congress party had a monopoly of 
power all over the country until this year’s 
election. Less than a year ago there were 
riots in Andhra instigated for all practical 
purposes by the local government in a bid 
to compel New Delhi to locate the next 
steel plant in that state. Now that Con¬ 
gress rules at the centre but has lost 
control over nine states, the new element 
of party rivalry makes confrontation be¬ 
tween the central government and the 
states more dangerous. 

Mrs Gandhi is trying to reduce this' 
danger by evolving new conventions. In 
relations at government level there is a 
conscious effort to give the central govern¬ 
ment a non-partisan image. At the 
political level the Congress pafty is at the 
same time seeking to adopt a policy of 
live and let live. As an earnest of good 
faith, the party’s central leadership 
is shrewdly restraining local party organi¬ 
sations in the states from - engaging in 
manipulations to topple rickety coalition 
governments. They are also being urged 
not to work up agitation by cashing in on 
current economic difficulties. 

Naturally, the wishes of the central 
leadership are not always respected 
by the locals; this leads to rancour and ill¬ 
-will which Mrs Gandhi is understandably 
anxious .to avoid. Her hands are full 
enoiigh already with the political repercus¬ 
sions of India's grave economic crisis. 
Moreover, in her role as prime minister 
she is keen to keep on good terms with 
the Congress rebels who head the govern¬ 
ments of four of the nine non-Congress 
states. These rebels are at odds with local 
Congress party organisations but bear her 
no grudge. 

Regional and linguistic tensions reflect 
not so much a decline in central authority 
as a heightening of self-awareness among 
the minorities. This process has been 
going on for years but the last election 
took it much further. In dealing with 
these problems Mrs Gandhi has a special 
advantage. More than any other Indian 
leader she enjoys the trust of the minori¬ 
ties, partly because of her own helpful 
kttiiriid6 and partly because she is Nehru’s 
daughter. She has tried to go as far as 
possible to meet minority viewpoints. In 
some cas&3 she has found herself ham- 
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Why do 

Courage Barclay and Simonds 
use 4 Propathene’? 


Courage Barclay and Simonds 
Limited are now using beer crates 
moulded from ‘Propathene\ Why? 

Reduced costs. Increased efficiency. 
Crates moulded from ‘Propathene' 
ICI polypropylene withstand rough 
treatment and are both safer and 
quieter to handle than crates made 
from traditional materials. Repairs 
are no longer needed and, because 
crates made from ‘Propathene' arc 


half the weight of wooden ones, 
distribution costs arc cut. Full crates 
stacked 35 high exert a load of } ton 
on the bottom crate, yet crates made 
from ‘Propathene’ safely support this 
load for months on end 

In using ‘Propathene' the moulders, 
John Dale Limited, who also designed 
the Courage crate, can rely upon the 
unrivalled ICI technical service, backed 
by ICI know-how and experience 


And you? 

Propathene’ has many applications 
in many industries. 

Could it be of use to you? 

// so, please telephone or write to: 

Mr. D. C. Stewart, 

‘Propathene' Sales Department, 

TeL Welwyn Garden 23400 , 

Imperial Chemical industries Limited, 
Plastics Division, Welwyn Garden City, 
Hertfordshire. 


‘Propathene’ from (he leaders in plastics 
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More than $25.5 Billion 
of financing in the 
Free World 


MCUMTK3 OFKMNm MANMCO 

OH CO-MANAGED 

1M2 

$ S413.299.000' 

INS 

2,9*9,398,000 

1964 

9,399.833,000 

INS 

4,919,198,000 

1N0 

MM.1M.000 

First tlx month* 

INI MK.343.000 

Total 

*3M99J16,0Q0 


Over the years, The First Boston Corporation has had a significant 
role in the raising of new capital for corporations, governmental 
entities, and municipalities in the free world, and in the underwriting 
and distribution of sizable securities issues in the secondary market. 

In the past five and one-half years, the Corporation managed or 
co-managed the underwriting or direct placement of 
securities totalling over $ 25.5 billion. 

Included in the financing totals are over $4.8 billion of issues in 
which the Corporation acted as agent or co-agent in negotiating the 
direct placement of securities with institutional investors. Also included 
are $3.2 billion of financing for governmental entities and industries 
located outside of the United States, for th|e World Bank and for 
the overseas requirements of United States corporations* 

The Corporation acts in an advisory capacity to corporate 
managements and to governmental entities in d&i^ning financing plans. 

Through our offices in the United States and London, we deal as 
principal or act as broker in issues of securities already outstanding. 

The foregoing is indicative of the scope of the underwriting,* 
distribution, and related financial services available to our clients. 



The First Boston Corporation 

NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
LONDON PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO 
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strung by lack of support. With regard to 
the Nagas or the mil people of Assam 
she faces opposition not only from within 
her party but also from chauvinists in 
others. Adjustments in Nagaland or 
Assam are likely to require constitutional 
amendments for which she must have a 
two-thirds parliamentary majority. Her 
strategy, therefore, has been to neutralise 
chauvinists of all shades by obtaining the 
support of those who are prepared to 
accommodate the separatism of border 
people. If such support is strong enough 
it should help her to keep potential rebels 
in her own party in check. 

To a very large extent Mrs Gandhi’s 
problems stem from hunger and jobless¬ 
ness. Food is now very scarce in the cities 
as well as the villages in many states. In 
West Bengal, where tempers easily come 
to the boil, there have been spontaneous 
outbursts of anger in many places. Reluc¬ 
tant to put these down by strong-arm 
methods, the local government hit upon 
the idea of staging a strike of its own to 
divert the anger. 

In trying to hold down prices by cut¬ 
ting back investment and squeezing credit 
Mrs Gandhi’s government has brought on 
a recession in many key areas of industry. 
The resulting lay-offs and retrenchment 
have added insult to injury. Both the 
central and the state governments are 
gravely worried about die situation but 
there is nothing they can do for the 
moment. They are fervently hoping that 
the monsoon will live up to its promise. 
The next four weeks are vital. If the 
rains do not fail, Jndia should indeed 
have a bumper crop. This by itself will 
take care of many current problems. 
Prices should go down, distress should 
abate and the government should be able 
to summon up enough courage to do some 
pump-priming of the economy. The worst 
would then be over—at least as far as the 
economic crisis is concerned. This should 
give Mrs Gandhi the opportunity she 
badly needs to consolidate her own posi¬ 
tion as leader. 

It is difficult to be sure that things will 
in fact turn out this way. On top of all its 
other crises, India is going through 
a crisis of confidence. A month ago, 
when the seemingly safe Congress 
government in Madhya Pradesh lost 
its majority overnight because of 
massive defections, there was specula¬ 
tion that this might happen to the central 
government too. Each of Mrs Gandhi’s 
principal colleagues was billed as a poten¬ 
tial floor-crosser. But none of this had any 
real basis. The simple truth is that an 
alternative government cannot be formed 
in New Delhi by the opposition parties 
ganging up against Congress as they have 
done in the states. At the centre, where 
basic policy decisions are taken, it is in¬ 
conceivable that the Communists will 
agree to join hands with the right-wing 
Swatantra or vice versa. There are, 
moreover, parties representing minority 
interests, like the DMK of Madras, which 
would rather have Mrs Gandhi stay on 
than risk chauvinist elements coming out 


on top in an alternative government. The 
Communists privately concede that the 
overthrow of the present government may 
well lead to a rightist takeover. In sum, 
dissensions within the ruling Congress 
party will have to be very substantial in* 
deed to change the government. A dear- 
cut trial of strength between right and 
left will be Dossible Only when Congress 
breaks up. This is not going to happen 
until Indian politics become far more 
polarised than they are today. 

Gibraltar 


Point proved 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Many Gibraltarians rose late on Monday. 
It was a public holiday ; and thousands 
of them had celebrated long into the early 
morning after the midnight declaration of 
the referendum’s result. Anchored in 
the bay they saw an aircraft carrier and 
a dozen other warships—a sight all the 
more striking because naval visits had 
been kept to a minimum in the previous 
weeks. The Spanish government would 
have hailed any such visits as evidence 
that the voters were being overawed by 
a show of British force. Now, with the 
voting over, it was oddly symbolic that 
most of the ships that arrived so promptly 
were Dutch. Two and a half centuries 
ago, it was a British and Dutch force that 
ended Spanish rule in Gibraltar. 

The people on the Rock had hung out 
every scrap of hunting they could lay 
hands on, so long as it was either red, 
white and blue, or red and white, the 
colours of Gibraltar’s own flag. Even the 
old navy rule, “ if it doesn’t move, paint 
it,” had not sufficed 'them. Cars and 
bicycles as well as walls, doors and whole 
houses had l>een painted and adorned 
with slogans and cartoons, plonkingly pro- 
Britain or derisively anti-Franco. Normally 
not very demonstrative, they were taking 
the opportunity to let off steam after years 
of mounting uncertainty about their 
future. Yet they knew that Sunday’s 
voting, far from ending their troubles, is 
liable to move Madrid to fresh reprisals. 

Gibraltarians were pleased that a 
Commonwealth team spent 10 days 
among them painstakingly observing the 
preparations, the voting and the vote¬ 
counting, and listening to all who wished 
to make their views known to it. They 
were not surprised that Spain rejected the 
invitation to send its own observers. They 
were disenchanted by the United Nations’ 
similar refusal and were puzzled by the 
September 1st resolution of the UN “ com¬ 
mittee of 24 *’ which opposed the holding 
of the referendum. But they quickly took 
the point that this sorry body is hardly 
a representative one, and that Aiab, Latin 
American and communist members who 
had provided its pro-Spanish majority 
were moved by considerations that had 
nothing to do with the Gibraltarians— 
although the committee’s sole justification 
for existence is its supposed concern for 
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Queen Victoria's blanket not wanted 


the inhabitants of dependencies. 

The Gibraltarians are in fact a less 
naive people than they may appear from 
some British press accounts of their vocal 
loyalty, which make them look like a 
primitive tribe eager to crawl under Queen 
Victoria’s blanket. With several general 
elections behind them, a lively little free 
press and an established trade union 
structure, they emerged from this referen¬ 
dum with a sense of relief that the rules 
had been fully observed and that, while a 
05.8 per cent turnout and a tally of 12,138 
for the British alternative had made their 
point quite adequately, the fact that 44 
votes were cast for a takeover by Spain 
had shown that the option was genuine. 
They take their tiny democracy the more 
seriously l>ecause they have a close-up 
view of what the loss of it would mean. 


Iran 


Love-in 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

The Shah’s visit to Washington last 
month was* a genial affair. The cordiality 
would have been much more hesitant a 
year ago when both America and Iran 
were full of misgivings about one another, 
and there was talk of a major Russian- 
Iranian arms deal. The atmosphere 
would even have been cooler if the trip 
had taken place in June as originally 
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plSfcrl&x It was postponed because of 
the Arab-Israeli war, and it is the war 
that has helped to break down what 
suspicions remained 

America's diplomatic support for Israel 
lias swept away the Shah's svtspicion that 
Washington was putting Its - money on 
President Nasser in the Middle Eastern 
power game. Conversely, it removed 
American fears that the Shah might be 
lining himself up \tfth the* Russians. For 
although the |tanian attitude towards 
the wai 4 and *ts aftermath followed a 
pretty circuitous course, Teheran avoided 
joininjp4n 4rab recriminations against the 
United: States and never threatened to 
cut off Its. oil supplies to Europe. 

So, what with one thing and another, 
the Shah and President Johnson are 
believed to have got on fine. So far as 
Arab-Israeli relations were concerned, 
both leaders are thought to have agreed 
that it was still too early for a non-Arab 
Moslem country to make any attempt at 
mediation. But the Shah apparently 
suggested that a less pro-Israeli attitude 
on the part of the United States would 
help the “moderate" Arab states, sup¬ 
ported by Iran, to take a more forceful 
stand against the “extremists." From 
the Shah’s point of view, President Nasser 
is extremist-in-chief. 

The most important result of the inter¬ 
change is that Iran now feels assured of 
getting continuing^ American military 
assistance. A squadron of Phantom super¬ 
sonic bombers, requested last year, is to 
be delivered in 1968, and a second order 
has been accepted. The Americans had 
been hesitating over these aircraft 
deliveries for some time, first saying they 
could be supplied and then saying they 
were needed in Vietnam. Observers in 
Teheran calculate that the Americans are 
now no longer afraid that their Phantoms 
might one day be used in the Middle East 
against western interests. 


Africa 

Reality is what 
you make it 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Facing realities was the theme of the 
fourth summit conference of the Organi¬ 
sation of African Unity which began at 
Kinshasa in the Congo on Monday. But 
not everyone agreed which way to look. 
The foreign ministers’ preparatory sessions 
mostly avoided issues that could neither 
be papered over nor used as fuel for fiery 
rhetoric. They were adopting that philo¬ 
sophy of realism which recognises that the 
OAU is meant to be a talking shop, a way 
of keeping open dialogues that may ulti¬ 
mately lead by small steps to the resolu¬ 
tion of ewes, and not an institution to be 
fudged the number of its dramatic 

was not always thus, and 
still a number of delegates 



who felt that facing reality required an 
acknowledgment* that there could be no 
success without concrete action. An un¬ 
expected recruit to their ranks was Presi¬ 
dent Sangoule Lamizana of Upper Volta, 
who suggested that if nothing concrete 
were accomplished the OAU should dis¬ 
solve itself. Some of the young radicals 
clearly feel the same way. 

The heads of state did not hesitate to 
JtdUcle sqynie of the problems that the 
foreign ministers were cautious about. 
They called on Colonel Schramme’s mer¬ 
cenaries in Bukavu to leave with the help 
of “ competent international organisa¬ 
tions,” presumably a reference to Red 
Cross protection of Colonel Schramme’s 
800 to 1,500 Katangese. They also pledged 
aid to the Congo if the mercenaries prefer 
to stay and fight. 

The summit also provided an oppor¬ 
tunity for a number of heads of state to 
talk outside the formal sessions about the 
Nigerian crisis. The Nigerians lobbied 
to keep their civil war off the agenda, as 
an internal matter. A committee was none¬ 
theless formed to set off for Lagos, armed 
with a resolution condemning secession— 
although no doubt Biafra’s claims will be 
given further consideration on the spot. 
The committee includes Ethiopia, Ghana, 
Liberia, Cameroun, Niger and Congo 
(Kinshasa). It is evident that many of the 
African leaders object to Africans killing 
Africans in Nigeria, especially with white 
help on both sides, as much as or more 
than they dislike the precedent of Biafra's 
secession. It remains to be seen how much 
Lagos will take this to heart. 

The liberation of southern Africa con¬ 
tinued to be the topic on which it was 
easiest to agree—Malawi did not attend 
the summit. Old OAU hands noted such 
diplomatic developments as that Zambia 
took one of the hardest lines against 
Britain over Rhodesia. The liberation 
committee based in Dar-es-Salaain seems 
to have done better than last year, when 
its ways provoked a sharp debate on its 
budget. This year its special and secret 
budget was adopted with a minimum of 
quarrelling. But the OAU regular budget 
of Si.o million is due to be slashed by ten 
per cent. 

Malawi 

Dr Banda's good 
friend 


The South Africans notched up a little 
victory this week. South Africa’s prime 
minister Mr Vorster announced on Sun¬ 
day, with justifiable satisfaction, that by 
the end of the year Malawi and South 
Africa would exchange diplomatic repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Mr Vorster, unlike his predecessor, has 
consistently attempted since he took over 
his present job a year ago to project an 
image of realise towards his country’s 
black neighbours. Here we are, he has 


said, and there you are: for goodness 
sake let’s recognise the fact. 

Realism is also the forte of Dr Hastings 
Banda, Malawi's president* With a 
courage that deserves a better cause he 
has repeatedly told his loyal followers that 
whjte power in southern Africa can 
neither be wished away nor driven out. 
Dr Banda’s logic is irreproachable and 
in Malawi’s case it is reinforced by the 
fact that maybe a quarter of a million 
Malawians work in white man’s territory. 
The announcement—coupled with the 
further humiliating news that the first 
Malawian envoy will be white—has not 
even touched off the fury of denuncia¬ 
tion that might have been expected. Dr 
Banda’s African peers have given him up, 
perhaps with a touch of envy, as a lost 
cause. 

Dominican Republic . 

As well as could 
be expected 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

The uprising of April 1965 and its suppres¬ 
sion by American military intervention 
are still the memories that obsess this 
disaster-weary nation. Santo Domingo is 
still divided into two enemy camps : the 
slums of the former rebel zone, where new 
peasant migrants have increased the 
population to nearly four times its 1950 
level ; and the quiet residential neighbour¬ 
hoods surrounding the American embassy 
where the upper and middle classes live 
uneasily within a stone’s throw of the 
chaos and despair of the poor. 

Seven different governments have ruled 
since Rafael Trujillo was gunned down in 
1961. (There were nearly twice that many 
if you count the regimes that lasted less 
than a week or established control over 
only part of the republic.) In this period 
the American mission here has grown from 
a small consulate to the next largest 
American embassy in Latin America after 
Brazil ; the 900 employees are double the 
number at the time of the 1965 revolution. 
Over the past five years more than $320 
million in American aid funds has been 
spent, most of it on political and economic 
rescue operations. Long-range develop¬ 
ment schemes have been continually in¬ 
terrupted by political disorders. The 
American ambassador runs what amounts 
to a government-in-miniature with scores 
of American advisers coaching the armed 
services and taking part in the affairs of 
nearly all key government agencies. 

President Joaquin Balaguer, who cele¬ 
brated his first anniversary in power on 

S 1st, has shown remarkable political 
in * using this vast American sup¬ 
port. He has won wide respect for trim¬ 
ming costs in the government sugar mills 
so > that sugar production, the country’s 
principal dollar earner, is profitable for 
the first time in years. Moreover, President 
BalagUet* and his principal Dominican 
advisers (most of whom were senior 
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Hawker SUdetey hands 
T.RJLC.E electrode equipment 
te look for trouble. FasL 

V 


The HS. Nimrod maritime 
reconnaissance let has 
a similar mission. 

T.R.A.C.E. pinpoints aircraft system faults. Can make 1,000 checks an hour It does 
this for Alitalia, BOAC, Pan American, the RAF, the Royal Navy and the French Govern¬ 
ment. It’s also on order as important equipment for BEA, Boemgand SASo Important, 
too, for the RAF is the HS. Nimrod maritime reconnaissance jet with high-speed dash 
capability. It gets there fast, Will patrol an area for hours □ Hawker Siddeley Group 
also erects and equips power stations. Builds diesels, too, from 1-5 bhp to 8,500 bhp. 
In fact, its engineering index lists a vast range of essential products and services 
That’s why this is a world-size industrial group earning more than £1 million a day. 

ffr HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP IS ST. JAMES'S SOUARE. LONDON 3.W.I. Of 4308004 
Mechanical, electrical and aerospace capital equipment with world-wide sales and servlcs 
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fhe strong, silent men of 
Ass&c/ated Engineering are about to 
discuss their favourite subject... 


Themselves 

w Our name could mean 
practically nothing or 
almost anything. We decid¬ 
ed to be almost anything. 
So, we diversified. Building 
on inherent metallurgical 
and engineering skills, we 
put our talents to work 
m bridgebuilding, jet dn~ 
gines, machine tools, com¬ 
mercial vehicles and agri¬ 
cultural machinery. Last 
year only one fifth of our 




1 tti 

Nothing s too big or too 
small to feature in the 
Associated Engineering 
family album 
Examine this monster 
diamond turned piston 
a suparb example of 
precision engineering and 
the giant sealing ring for 
a jet engine 

Lost at the tiny transdm er 
On the control unit 
Capable of recording 
every minutg variation in 
piston performance as it 
actually happens 


£61 million sales went mto U K. cars and light vans, four 
fifths elsewhere 

We also invested in research. Electronic fuel injection, 
numerical control, sintermg and electro-chemical machin¬ 
ing are just four of the schemes bearing fruit today in the 
Group’s operating companies. Each year, Associated 
Engineering spend well over £1 million on research and 
development. And we travelled Associated Engineering 


products now go all over the world. Last year we sold £1 \ 
million of machinery to Eastern Europe alone, and exports 
(direct and indirect) totalled £22 ± million — almost half 
of the Group U.K. 'turnover. 


S ied. Associated Engineering profits rose during 
t first 6 months of our year, when the squeeze 
tig life hard at home. Next time anyone asks you 
xdated Engineering makes, answer them with one 


worib&ogress.gjf 
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officials under Trujillo) have warmed the 
hearts of their American advisers by in¬ 
sisting that no more aid should be given as 
budgetary support ; they have asked in¬ 
stead for plenty of capital funds as quickly 
as possible. 

President Balaguer has also halted the 
terrorism that over the past two years 
lias resulted in the death, disappearance 
or imprisonment of many of those who 
took the “ constitutionalist ” or “ rebel ” 
side in the 1965 uprising. Last spring Sr 
Casimiro Castro of the Partido Revolucio- 
nario Dominicano (PRD), the principal 
opposition party, was critically injured 
when a fire-bomb exploded in his car. In 
a televised speech, President Balaguer sug¬ 
gested that Sr Castro was carrying the 
bomb in order to plant it somewhere him¬ 
self. When the entire PRD group boy¬ 
cotted congress in protest, President 
Balaguer promised to take steps to end 
the terrorism at once. Since then, Santo 
Domingo has been quieter than at any 
time for the past four years. 

A devout and ascetic Roman Catholic 
who has leaned heavily on the “ com¬ 
munist ” issue, President Balaguer has 
proved to be surprisingly shrewd and 
tough in handling the opposition. He has 
effectively split the “ constitutionalist ” 
movement, especially the PRD, by 
appointing several of its leaders to 
government or diplomatic posts. He has 
pressed his advantage home by changing 
the tax laws so that the revenues of the 
PRD-controlled municipality of Santo 
Domingo have been halved. For three 
months the city has been unable to pay its 
4,000 employees^—who compose most of 
the party’s rank and file. 

Hunger and unemployment are as 
serious in Santo Domingo as in any Latin 
American city. Roughly half the adult 
males in the capital are out of work with 
the proportion reaching 90 per cent in 
some of the poorer barrios. Because a high 
premium is placed on government jobs, 
politics is more a do-or-die affair here 
than in most places. This is why Santo 
Domingo’s slum-dwellers, who defeated 
crack Dominican tank and infantry units 
two years ago, are now talking about a 
renewal of the 1965 revolution. 

Unemployment is also the driving force 
behind the formation of the Balaguer 


were rumours of right-wing plotting. 
The hard-line right is campaigning voci¬ 
ferously for the return of its leader, 
General Elias Wessin, who was deported 
forcibly by American troops in late 1965 
and later was named military adviser to 
the Dominican delegation to the United 
Nations, with residence in Miami. The 
pro-Wessin campaign has tried to broaden 
its appeal by calling also for the return of 
the “ constitutionalist ” leader, Colonel 
Francisco Caamana Deno, who is still in 
exile as military attache in London. It is 
just possible that the right and the left will 
be driven together by the continuing un¬ 
employment. But, given some luck, 
President Balaguer has a better chance 
than any recent Dominican leader to plan 
and to build. 

Israel 

The heirs tug 
their elders 

FROM OUR ISRAEL CORRESPONDENT “ 

The attempts now going on to merge 
Mapai with two other labour parties— 
Mr Ben-Gurion’s Rafi and Mr Yigael 
Alton's Achdut Haavoda—are part of a 
process for passing power down from 
Israel's first to its second generation. It all 
began about eight years ago when three 
men took to holding weekly meetings in 
a private flat in Tel Aviv. They \yere 
General Moshe Dayan, then studying at 
the Hebrew University, Mr Shimon Bere$, 
director of the defence ministry, and Mr 
Abba Eban, a minister without portfolio/ 
just back from his post as ambassador to 
Washington. Already the trio held the 
firm belief that they were the future 
leaders of Israel and were laying their 
plans to that end. 

In the ensuing years, Mapai, to which 
all three belonged, was fiercely split. In 
1965 General Dayan and Mr Peres joined 
with Mr Ben-Gurion in founding the 
opposition Rafi. At the same time the main 
body of Mapai, under the prime minister 
Mr Eshkol, formed an alignment with the 
small party slightly to its left, Achdut 
Haavoda. 


Although the prospective triumvirate 
were tliujf cast into 

went;, on marching tog^ffier towards tlieif 
goal. This summer they opened their dub 
to two new members who, like them, were 
men in their fifties and had similar 
aspirations. These are the finance minister 
Mr Pinhas Sapir and the minister of 
labour, Mr Yigael Allon. All five are 
seasoned in office and have been cata¬ 
pulted forward by the war with the Arabs. 

Tlie trio became a quintette because 
its members realised that they needed a 
commanding party behind them, not only 
to ensure their succession but to under¬ 
write their subsequent policies. For this 
purpose a merger of the labour parties 
has become quite essential. So Mr Sapir 
was co-opted in return for concocting a 
compromise that gave Rafi a face-saving 
bridgehead to reunion with Mapai, and 
Mr Allon for swinging Achdut 
towards endorsing the three^Way 

Negotiations have been {frptonfifed 
difficult. I^ast week the more elderly 
bers of Achdut Haavoda fl^rly 
applecart by insisting on jirohioitive terms 
for coming in on ttte project, Rafi 
threatened to withdraw from the m&jger 
if Mapai departed a jot from its original 
deal, and Mapai gave warning tltot_.it 
itself would suffer an internal crisis it its 
deal with Rafi did not go through. As in¬ 
deed it would; 

This week it, looked as if die ntergfcr 
talks might be reaching their final round. 
But there was no clear assurance that the 
three-in-one party would be born. Mr 
Allon, whose own ambitions have been 
seriously jeopardised by the obstinacy of 
the elders of his party, has been doing 
all he can <q bring them to heel. Yet all 
is not dost if the whole merger does not 
immediately come through. It is still a 
long time to the elections in 1969. The 
hope « that by then a new united Mapai 
party will win enough votes to govern 
alone for the first time without complex 
coalition arrangements. This would be tfie 
solid platform from which the heirs 
presumptive could look to a smooth 
succession and to embarking bn policies 
which they believe will be more vigorous 
and efficient than the old generation's 
have been. 


Veterans’ Front, a ragged force claiming 
10,000 adherents under the leadership of 
an old Trujillista general. The front has 
launched a campaign of “ voluntary ” 
street cleaning in the hope of profiting 
should the PRD lose control of the city 
at the municipal elections next June. 

If President Balaguer’s manoeuvres 
against the PRD do not backfire into a 
renewal of political violence, he may be 
able to claim to have given his people 
their first period of constructive calm 
since Trujillo’s death. The 70-man 
American military mission has been taking 
great pains to dampen any sign of con¬ 
spiracy among the rightist generals and 
colonels. But earlier this month the presi¬ 
dent dismissed the commanders of the air 
force and* police and once again there 



Needing each other for their own ambitions: Alton, Peres, Dayan. 
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Communist Affairs 


One way of taming Red Guards 

FROM OUR HONGKONG CORRESPONDENT 


I wo hard facts emerge from the fog of 
specul&tton over events in confused and 
confusing; Canton, first, the Chinese armv 
had <0 be brought id to restore law and 
ordei^and had to be summoned from 
outti$J**the province. Second, when Chou 
Rn-lai/the^rtme minister, made his now 
confirmee) visit he conferred at the airport 
chose not 1 to enter the city The army 
r \rather^J|i northern nort-Cantonesc- 
ement—is now trying to 
ps in the restless city of 
which has always been 
sound southern prejudice 



and principle 1 he mysterious Revolu¬ 
tionary Workers’ Alliance, set up oh die 
eve of Chou Emlai’s hit-and-run “ Ratifi¬ 
cation ” \ isit, has sunk without tr&ce. The 
body has never once been mentioned by 
Radio Peking or the Ptople’s Daily. 

No China-watcher worth his binoculars 
would pretend to pass military judgment 
on the gravity of the fighting inside 
Canton But it would be crazy to believe 
that the hundreds of Chinese traxellers 
who have passed froth Canton to Hong- 
kongin the past s week are united in some 
pointless conspiracy to exaggerate the dis¬ 


order and disunity in the city It seems 
that, as the army moves in to impose 
honest revolutionary government, the 
opposing honest revolutionary elements— 
including people who have escaped from 
labour camps—move out into the country¬ 
side They have nothing to lose Most 
of them are Cantonese, which is more 
than can be said of the army which is 
icpressing them It may have been they 
who, on the Red Guards’ own "complaint, 
ambushed and killed 150 Red Guards on 
August 20th 

It can be safely accepted that the Red 
Guard louts are being slapped down in 
Canton Since the army took the offensive, 
a great many of these juvenile vigilantes— 
five officially identified factions, on the 
latest conservative count — have been 
thrust into labour camps or communes 
They are apparently loathed by a great 
many Chinese of all persuasions 

Only a meek assortment of Red Guards 
are now on public view m Canton They 
line up at the railwa\ station politely 
handing travellers leaflets which urge that 
the glad news be carried to Hongkong that 
everything is normal, peace-loving, law- 
abiding and Maoist in Canton But—there 
is always a “but” m China watching - 
other docile Red Guards collec t the leaflets 
from the travellers on arrival at the border 
so that while the goodwill message may be 
transmitted no one can produce printed 
proof that the Cantonese authorities really 
said so 

Like the Revolutionary Woikers 
Alliance, General Huang Yung-sheng, the 
former commander-in-chief of the Canton 
military region (which includes Hunan 
and Kwangsi provinces as well as Kwang- 
tung) has vanished from our sight His 
successor appears to be General Kung 
Shih-chuan, an aimy commissar with a 
sound party record and a thick Hunan 
accent But the point should be made 
that, like General Chen of Wuhan, who 
humiliated Peking's security minister a 
few weeks ago and then contemptuously 
released him, General Huang is still 
around somewhere It would surely be 
better for Chairman Mao if Generals 
Chen and Huang, however unreliable 
and defiant, were still at their official 
headquarters rather than at large 
A gloomy and dazed"* Japanese trade 
contingent marched across the Hongkong 
border last week with umbrellas at half- 
mast “ They are all mad in Peking,” said 
one man who had had high hopes of sell¬ 
ing machinery but who does not now* 
helieve that he will be invited to the 
Canton trade fair because Japan's prime 
minister, Mr Sato, went to Formosa 
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“ They are ”—spelling it—“ m-a-d. They 
recite Chairman Mao’s thoughts at con¬ 
ferences. They can’t reach a decision on 
any trivial matter without withdrawing 
and returning with a group agreement. 
Twice our trade talks were interrupted 
by Red Guards who burst in and ques¬ 
tioned the political background of our 
representative. No one knows who is in 
charge in Peking.” 

Or in Canton : that is for sure. 

Russia and China 

You're a rotten 
non-commie 

The Russians have still not made it clear 
whether they think they can arrange a 
grand conference of communist leaders 
in Moscow during the 50th anniversary 
celebrations of their revolution in Novem¬ 
ber. The suspense may be kept up until 
the last minute. Last week, in Budapest, 
Hungary’s Mr Kadar said once more that 
“we need not wait until all parties are 
ready to take part” But Mr Brezhnev, 
who was in Budapest to hear him say it, 
did not specify how many* parties would 
make up a quorum or how long he 
thought they should wait. The communist 
leaders have spent part of their summer 
holidays talking it over : Marshal Tito met 
Czechoslovakia’s President Novotny in 
Jugoslavia thi$ week. But no decision 
seems to have come out of it all. 

Mr Kadar spoke at the signing of a 
long-term treaty of friendship and assis¬ 
tance between Hungary dna the Soviet 
Union. These bilateral p^cts are now the 
fashion in eastern Europe : one of the 
aims behind them may be to put pressure 
on eastern Europe’s odd man out, 
Rumania, which so far has not signed 
any of them. Otherwise the signing of 
the treaties is a formality. The meet¬ 
ing in Budapest was interesting mainly for 
the anti-Chinese violence of the speeches. 

Mr Brezhnev said that Mao Tse-tung 
and his supporters were not communists: 
Mao’s cultural revolution was a “ counter¬ 
revolution.” He hinted that “even the 
[Chinese] army is now beginning to 
understand,” as if the Russians believed 
that the opposition to Mao might still 
win, and that Russia might benefit from 
its victory. Mr Kadar went one further. 
He said that nobody can call himself a 
“ progressive,” let alone a communist, if 
he turns against the Soviet Union. Mr 
Kadar thus becomes the most zealous 
member of the “ Russian faction ” in the 
international communist movement. 

Yet it i$ precisely this faction which 
cannot make up its mind about the pro¬ 
posed conference. For example, M. 
Waldeck Rochet, the French communist 
leader and another pro-Russian, used to 
be the most vociferous advocate of a 
summit meeting. But, questioned about it 
last weekjgjacf • slipped away with an 
evanve adfljip 

No JflBrlr* the Russians and their 


allies are hesitating. They have to over¬ 
come the opposition of Rumania and the 
reluctance of Jugoslavia and the Italian 
communists. And now they have reason t< 
fear a counter-offensive by the revolution¬ 
ary wing of the international communist 
movement. China may have been losing 
allies, but Moscow has not been winning 
friends. If an international conference 
were called it is quite possible that a 
group led by the Cubans, the North 
Vietnamese and the North Koreans 
would question the wisdom of Mr 
Kosygin’s policy of coexistence with the 
West. At a time when Russia is being 
criticised for blundering in the Middle 
East, for timidity in Latin America and 
for weakness in Vietnam, Moscow may 
prefer to put the whole thing off. Not to 
be able to call a gathering 50 years after 
the revolution is more than frustrating. 
It must be maddening. But to put on a 
predominantly European conference, boy¬ 
cotted by the Asians and attended by 
Latin American communists many of 
whom are under attack at home, could be 
even worse* This is why the Russians may 
wait until the last moment to reveal 
their decision. 


Jugoslavia 

All out, comrades 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE 
CORRESPONDENT 

As if Jugoslavia did not have enough 
economic problems on its hands already, 
the latest tribulation of a relatively free 
society is what is euphemistically called 
“ withholding of labour potentiality.” The 
strike has come to Jugoslavia. There 
were more than 150 work stoppages in 
the country during 1966, and the figure 
is rising steadily. In the first half of 
August 10 major strikes took place, in¬ 
volving plants in Belgrade, Zagreb, Ljubl¬ 
jana, Maribor, Novi Sad and Zadar. 
Since the modern Jugoslav character 
hankers after perfection, the country is 
anxiously searching its conscience to find 
out what has caused the trouble. 

This has the virtue of creating a public 
debate on a subject that might otherwise 
have been officially ignored. But no 
great perspicacity is needed to locate the 
root of the trouble. Take the wraps off 
a Generalised economy, and tell factories 
that they have got to be efficient to sur¬ 
vive, and somebody’s going to get hurt. 

It is one of the tenets of Jugoslav 
economic thinking today that, by a pro¬ 
cess of elimination, a large percentage of 
the least profitable enterprises will have 
to go to the wall. The trouble is that 
under the Jugoslav system of workers’ 
management it is hard to get the workers 
to acquiesce in the unpleasant conse¬ 
quences of belonging to an inefficient 
enterprise. It is naive to suggest, as one 
Jugoslav commentator did recently, that 
workers strike because they are dissatisfied 
with “ distribution, internal relations, 


technical services and administration.” 
Most strikers in Jugoslavia march out for 
the same reason as their fellow-workers 
in the West—because their pockets are 
being hurt. Perhaps their factory is fall¬ 
ing behind in its output. Unnecessarily 
high production costs may be playing 
havoc with the profits. In the final 
analysis, the result for the employee is 
the same. He doesn’t get the benefit of 
those incentive bonuses about which there 
has been so much pep talk. 

Then there is what is called “ the new 
qualitative relations within the working 
class”—the system of wage and status 
differentials. These are primarily a 
matter for decision by the workers’ coun¬ 
cils. The result is that decisions taken 
by these councils often create resentments, 
among the workers who come off less well 
on pay or status, that lead to strikes. 

The party paper Borba said recently 
that “ each work stoppage means a com¬ 
mensurate income reduction of the work 
organisation. Those who strike aie thus 
cutting off the branch on which they sit.” 
Fair enough ; but there is a genuine pro¬ 
blem here, all the same. Under the old 
system of centralised economic control 
wage levels were more or less fixed by 
the planners up above. Everyone knew 
his station. When income differentials 
became a parochial matter, to be settled 
jointly by the management and workers’ 
councils on a basis of real contribution to 
production, there inevitably emerged a 
great deal of friction and anguish. Borba 
puts it this way: “ Public conflicts arise 
between progressive and conservative 
forces, between determination to advance 
and hesitancy, between demagoguery and 
primitivism ”—and from trying to get 
more out of the kitty than you put into it. 

The problem has produced some most 
un-socialist incidents. There was the 
lightning strike against a plant director 
who refused to discuss, during regular 
working hours, a fall in earnings caused 
by the factory’s failure to keep up produc¬ 
tion levels. There have been stoppages 
because of management’s failure to 
remove “ dead wood ” from the payroll. 
On the other side of the coin, there has 
been a string of resignations by managers 
and plant directors because of their 
inability to get co-operation from the 
workers’ councils. The trade unions 
claim that the resignations are the mana¬ 
gers’ way of putting on the pressure to 
make sure they keep their personal power. 

The rash of strikes is one symptom of 
the profound shake-up now going on in 
the Jugoslav economy. It will almost 
certainly get worse, until people catch 
hold of the idea that liberalisation means 
not only greater freedom but also a degree 
of personal responsibility. The old cen¬ 
tralised system never demanded that. The 
most encouraging thing is that the govern¬ 
ment—which could, if it wanted to, pretty 
certainly lower the boom on the striking 
habit—has done nothing of the sort. It 
is letting the strikes happen, and using 
them as a means of rooting the diehard 
conservatives out of industry. 
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Crime in dispute 


Wuhifigton, DC* 

Grime in America is a problem, but so is Grime Control Bill of 1967. He intro- 


whole scheme- The Justice Department 
maintains that it must be able to deal 
with the local authorities directly. Most 
American towns had their own police 
long before any state police were invented, 
and the typical police force is still a local, 
not a state, force. In some places the 
department will want to promote police- 
reform plans encompassing a metropolitan 
area which would cut across state boun- 


the public state of mind about it ; no 
subject is more swept by emotion, precon¬ 
ception and doctrinal conflict. President 
Johnson’s proposals to improve the 
national arrangements for preventing and 
detecting crime and handling criminals 
have been caught up in these conflicts 
and are looking, at the present stage of 
their passage through Congress, somewhat 
the worse for wear. 

Nobody knows how much crime there 
is ; everybody is sure that there is more 
than there used to be. A survey instituted 
by the President’s Grime Commission, 
which finished its work this year, showed 
that the actual amount of crime " is 
several times that reported in the uniform 
crime reports ” publisl^d by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation—and this after 
many years in which the reports have 
been made increasingly more accurate 
and more comprehensive. Thus there is 
plenty of leeway for statistical increases 
in crime, even should criminality remain 
constant, or even decline. 

The increase in population and par¬ 
ticularly in the numbers of young people 
(since people more often commit serious 
crimes when they are young than when 
they grow older) seems also to guarantee 
a steady increase in the quantity of crime 
even if human nature could resist the 
constantly growing abundance of tempta¬ 
tions to get into trouble. Still, with all 
these qualifications made, the commission 
did convince itself that the real crime rate 
was increasing faster than the population. 
This was exactly what people had been 
complaining of before the commission 
went to work—and they go on complain¬ 
ing. But not everybody is agreed about 
the cause of the trouble, or what class of 
crime needs attention most urgently, or 
the proper part for the federal govern¬ 
ment—a relative newcomer to the field in 
a country where police, judicial and cor¬ 
rectional affairs have always been pre¬ 
ponderantly local—to play in any attempt 
to put things right. There is disagreement 
about what should be done, who should 
do it and what to put first. 

President Johnson indicated his judg¬ 
ment when he called his main anti-crime 
proposal this year the Safe Streets and 


duced his message on crime in February 
with figures from a survey showing not 
how many people were victims of 
criminal attack, but how many people 
went in fear of it, particularly in the Dig 
cities, how many avoided the streets at 
night, how many refused to speak to 
strangers, and so on. In focusing atten¬ 
tion on the small-scale crime that 
flourishes in streets and intrudes into 
homes—robbery, mugging, burglary, 
theft, rape—he probably judged the pub¬ 
lic feeling correctly. These are what worry 
most people most of the time. 

Mr Johnson’s safe streets Bill would 

apply some of the more immediate 

remedies proposed by the National Crime 
Commission. The commission recognised 
that crime was more than a police prob¬ 
lem, but it did also find woeful inade¬ 
quacies in the patchwork of 33,000 local 
police forces which, very unevenly, covers 
the country. There are inadequacies of 
quantity and of quality—numbers, pay, 
leadership, recruitment, working condi¬ 
tions, buildings, equipment, education 

and training. Many local authorities have 
neither the knowledge nor the resources 
to bring their policemen up to date, while 
even the grand police forces in the big 
towns have a struggle not to be over¬ 
whelmed by the unfamiliar and mounting 
tasks which face them. The safe streets 
Bill would provide a system of federal 
grants to finance police reorganisation 

and re-eejuipment schemes, including new 
laboratories and police academies. 

It would do much the same for the 
criminal courts, cluttered up wkh more 
cases than they can properly handle and 
often stuck in bad old habits which make 
justice a hit-or-miss affair, and with the 
prison and correctional systems which, as 
the commission found, even today quite 
unnecessarily nianufactureftcriminals out 
of the unformed, aimless young. For the 
first year President Johnson has asked for 
$50 million, mostly to finance local plan¬ 
ning work, research and pilot projects ; He 
said he would probably ask for $300 mil¬ 
lion in the second year when the improve¬ 
ments got under way. 

But he is in trouble with Congress over 
the place of the state governments: in the 


daries; in any case, if its Advice is to be 
listened to it must be able to deal with 
the people who would have to act upon 
it. > 

But the House of Representatives took 
a different view when it passed a version 
of the Bill last month. It said that the 
states should prepare the plans and em¬ 
powered the Attorney General to make 
grants only to them. True, the plans of 
the states would need his approval, but 
he would not be left much discretion to 
encourage those that he thought deserved 
encouragement and discourage others— 
nor to see that the money went where he 
thought it would do most good, since the 
House also laid down that three-quarters 
of the funds must be allocated to the 
states in proportion to their population. 
He would have power to gra#t money 
directly to a local authority' only if the 
state failed to produce a plan at all. 
President Johnson will have to fight to 
get this change reversed, or at least modi¬ 
fied, in the Senate. Unfortunately for him, 
it provides Republicans who tend to fav¬ 
our block grants of money to the states, 
and southern Democrats who hate the 
Department of Justice, with an ideal 
ground on which to combine against him. 

While they fight for their policy on 
this front, the President and the Attorney 
General have also to defend it against 
those who would give priority on the one 
hand to the suppression of riots, or on 
the other hand to the campaign against 
organised racketeering, instead of to 
methods of dealing with ordinary squalid 
unorganised crime. The House of Repre¬ 
sentatives earmarked a large part of the 
money which it authorised in the safe 
streets Bill for programmes to prevent 
riots and civil disorders. No doubt this is 
something the Administration can put up 
with. Many police forces could do with 
more training in anti-riot work and, if 
they had it, -some of the riots that do 
happen would do less harm. Still, it is a 
distraction from the initial purpose of the 
Bill, inserted to satisfy the feelings of the 
moment. As a further distraction the 
House stipulated that priority should be 
given not only to preventing riots but also 
to measures against organised crime. 
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The prosperity of organised crime is 
always a good stick to beat a government 
with. .Laxity in putting down the 
racketeers is becoming a favourite Repub¬ 
lican charge against President Johnson ; 
very likely in next year’s election cam¬ 
paign) he will be accused of being “ soft ” 
on organised crime just as Mr Goldwater 
in 1964 called him “soft” on com¬ 
munism. Just at this moment Life maga¬ 
zine has published two long, well in¬ 
formed, excellently illustrated articles on 
the Cosa Nostra for Mafia, or mob). The 
articles are news and stand on their 
merits ; they just happen to support the 
notion that here is a form of crime which 
the Administration is doing too little to 
stop. A group of moderate Republican 
Congressmen gave extra impetus to this 
attack on August 29th with a statement 
arguing that in neglecting to fight organ¬ 
ised crime President Johnson is neglecting 
the urban poor, since it is they who are 
chiefly exploited by the racketeers. 

The racketeers do do well, extracting 
huge amounts of money from many sec¬ 
tions of society, mostly by purveying 
illicit pleasures or by levying tribute from 
others who purvey them : gambling, pros¬ 
titution, narcotics and anything else that 
enjoys a steady demand but which society 
frowns on. Probably illicit gambling is 
the best business of the Cosa Nostra: by 
a conservative estimate, off-course betting 
and other forms of illicit gambling do a 
turnover in the United States of about 
$20 billion a year, of which more than 
$6 billion is gross profit. The mere size of 
these earnings gives the racketeers power 
to buy favours from people in public 
positions in local government and else¬ 
where. This corruption of public life, in 
the view of the Justice Department, is the 
greatest evil for which the racketeers are 
responsible. 

A row about organised crime will make 
it harder than ever to get rational bi¬ 
partisan treatment for the safe streets Bill 
or any crime control policy. The Adminis¬ 
tration is asking Congress for two minor 
legal changes designed to make it easier 
to get evidence against the racketeers 
from witnesses who fear the racketeers 
more' than they fear the law. But the 
instrument mostly ardently urged, and 
most heatedly opposed, for use against the 
crime organisations is the wiretap and 
the row will almost inevitably end up 
centred on this. Every year sees a set-to 
between liberals who hate telephone tap¬ 
ping and conservatives who insist upon 
it ; it is a matter of doctrine. For Congress 
to be deadlocked on the subject is 
routine: last year the National Crime 
Commission too was deadlocked, and 
ended up by making no recommendation. 
This year President Johnson has taken up 
the liberal position, nobody quite knows 
why, proposing legislation to protect 
privacy which would permit, wiretapping 
only for reasons of national security—not, 
that is, against the racketeers. This is why 
he is being attacked as the racketeers’ 
friend. Where Congress will finally come 
to wiretapping is a puzzle. 
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Brainwashed out? 



Politics can be a cruel business. Telling 
the truth is no virtue ; neither is 
innocence. A good laugh was had all 
round in i960 when President Eisen¬ 
hower, unable to tell a lie, admitted 
knowing that American spy aircraft had 
been flying over Russia. Now Governor 
Romney of Michigan is the butt of the 
joke. It has taken him two years to learn 
what every politician down to school 
inspector knows—that visiting dignitaries 
get the public-relations treatment. 

Governor Romney has only lately 
realised that he was brainwashed (his 
word) when he visited Vietnam in 1965. 
Then he was convinced by the generals 
and diplomats who showed him around 
that it was “ morally right and necessary ” 
for the United States to become involved 
in Vietnam. Now, hot in pursuit of the 
Republican presidential nomination and 
a policy on Vietnam to go with it, he has 
changed his mind. Here is what he now 
believes: the United States has created 
the conflict between communism and 
freedom in south-east Asia, the South 
Vietnamese must play a fuller part in the 
war and, if General Eisenhower had 
remained in the White House, the present 
land war might not be in sway. 

This candour (considering the Gover¬ 
nor’s upright character grounded in 
Mormon beliefs, there is no reason to 
think that it is anything else) has prob¬ 
ably cost Mr Romney the nomination. 
What makes it so damaging to his ambi¬ 
tions is the fact that he has issued several 
fuzzy proclamations on the Vietnamese 
war since his trip. This latest policy will 
alienate those who do not like doves and 
those who distrust mind-changers. 

The Romney gaffe has reshuffled the 
Republican pack ; all the other con¬ 
tenders will almost certainly gain from it. 
Governor Reagan of California* whp 
combines conservatism with poise, has 
turned out in the latest poll by Mr Louis 
Harris to be known to 86 per cent of the 
electorate. Governor Rockefeller of New 
York shpuld inherit some of Mr Romney’s 
liberal support, and Mr Richar^ Nixon 
may look more attractive than before as 
the man in the middle of the road. 

The race for the nomination is still in 
its ridiculous stages. The party’s conven¬ 
tion is not until next August in Miami. 


Conceivably, by then Governor Romney’s 
brainwashing m&y have been forgotten. 
On die ot^ier hand the e&isodt may have 
showh^the country thar the Governor of 
Michigan is a man who lacks not only 
guile, but also the intellectual agility to 
handle the Presidency. 


Teachers' 

education 

N* w York 

As a rule teachers in America tend to 
exhibit all the characteristics of a provin¬ 
cial middle class. They cling to gentility 
and professionalism, to security and 
status. Many are children of first and 
second generation immigrants and becom¬ 
ing a teacher was as much a fulfilment of 
their parents’ aspirations as of their own. 
But now, arrived, they find themselves 
living on modest salaries (an average of 
$7,000 a year) and with the restricted 
horizon of a minor civil servant. And they 
are confronted with the freer, Ameri¬ 
canised aspirations of their own children. 
It is little wonder then that they have 
finally come to recognise the obvious : 
that they are an interest group first, and 
professionals second, and that, like their 
grandpaients before them, they need to 
succeed in politics if they are to make 
their way. 

In Detroit for example, schools remain¬ 
ed closed as teachers rejected the offered 
$600 wage increase, and as Governor 
Roinney insisted that there would be no 
state funds available for any raise the 
teachers might win. (The salary scale 
ranges from $5,800 to $10,000.) In 
Florida, where teachers have been battling 
Governor Kirk for more than three 
months, the schools opened, but more 
than half the teachers in one county 
walked out. 

But the movement’s advance guard is 
in New York City, where this week some 
46,000 out of the City’s 55,000 teachers 
in the tax-supported schools remained 
away from class. Since under a new state 
law fines can be levied on unions of public 
employees who go on strike and leaders 
gaoled, the United Federation of Teachers 
dei lared that its members were resigning, 
not striking, a view apparently not shared 
by the judge who granted the city a tem¬ 
porary court order against the union and 
its leaders. The teachers are demanding a 
beginning salary of $7,500 and a ceiling of 
$18,000 as against their present $5,400 
and $11,950, the city is offering an aver¬ 
age increase of $1,700. But it is not salary 
increases alone that the schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses are aftgr. They are seek¬ 
ing a voice in school policy. 

This is the sticking poinft for New 
York’s Board pf Education, for it 
jeopardises (or appears to) their function 
of controlling the schools. The teachers 
are insisting that the boatf expand a 
special programme in certain slum schools 
which calls for smaller classes and more 
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individual attention for particular child¬ 
ren. The teachers are also claiming the 
right to have problem pupils removed 
from the classroom. The latter proposal 
the board finds especially difficult to 
accept, for it has aroused opposition from 
Negro and Puerto Rican parents. They 
see it as merely a thinly disguised expres¬ 
sion of hostility towards ghetto children. 

In the past the parents from the ghetto 
have regarded the Board of Education as 
their major adversary. Now, they sud¬ 
denly find themselves allied with the 
board against the teachers in an effort 
to keep the schools open. If the strike 
continues much longer, which is not prob¬ 
able, it is likely that the middle class 
parents may also turn against the teach¬ 
ers. Lastly, there is always the danger 
that Negro and Puerto Rican teachers will 
respond to appeals from the ghetto com¬ 
munity and will leave their union allegi¬ 
ance behind. Some have already begun 
to do so. 


McNamara line 


The secret, the Secretary of Defence said 
last week, could be kept no longer. The 
long-discussed electronic barrier is to be 
built south of the so-called demilitarised 
zone between North and South Vietnam. 
Mr McNamara was chary of information 
at his press conference, but the press is full 
of stories of elaborate electronic equip¬ 
ment (as well as of plain barbed wire) 
including minute sensors which would 
give warning of the advance of enemy 
troops, ground surveillance radar and 
mines dropped by air. This is to be no 
Maginot line but more of a trip-wire 
system, a sort of military burglar alarm. 
Many doves, including Senator Mansfield, 
the Democratic leader, have been 
arguing that such a barrier would do 
away with, or at least reduce, the need 
for bombing, the North, perhaps open 
the way to negotiation. But Mr 
McNamara would say only that the 
objectives of the bombing of lines of 
communication and of the barrier, while 
consistent with each other, differ in part. 
No system of obstacles, he said, can wholly 
stop the infiltration from the North. 

There seems to be no agreed tactical 
doctrine on how the “barrier” will be 
used in conjunction with ground troops. 


A newspaper column by Mr Joseph Kraft, 
written in Saigon last Week ana suggest¬ 
ing that k m 6 re defensive posture—a sort 
of “creeping Gavinism ”— is being 
adopted i? rejected by military men in 
Washington with a degree of indignation 
which suggests that they are having to 
fight a bit to keep an offensive tactical 
doctrine in the saddle. Such a doctrine 
can be made compatible with the barrier ; 
if you can limit the number of troops 
pinned down guarding the borders, you 
can get on better with “ search and 
destroy” operations in the interior. 

Presumably (but not definitely) the 
barrier is to be taken across to the Laotian 
border. There seems to be no decision 
on whether it will terminate there, or 
run westward across Laotian territory to 
cut the Ho Chi Minh trail, or turn south 
along the border between South Vietnam 
and Laos. Thus it is uncertain what 
length of barrier will have to be manned. 
Still, it is a fair guess that if the policy 
is going to be to keep forces positioned 
to destroy any infiltrating bodies that 
may be detected anywhere along its 
length, the effect will be to pin down 
more American troops, not fewer. 

There are however advantages in being 
able to measure infiltration even if those 
detected are not always attacked and des¬ 
troyed. In the past, infiltration has been 
detected by field intelligence in South 
Vietnam long after it has happened. 
During the time lag of perhaps six months 
the infiltrators have been able to make 
hay without the Americans knowing 
whom, or how many, they had to deal 
with. With the burglar alarm, once it is 
complete enough, the Americans hope to 
spot any big infiltration at once and to 
gain confidence (at present lacking) in 
their estimate of the enemy forces at any 
moment. This would have a diplomatic 
value, should a potential negotiating 
situation eventually come in sight. The 
Americans might feel they could risk a 
bombing pause, where they now feel they 
cannot, and might not feel absolutely 
obliged to insist on reciprocity from Hanoi 
since they would be able to tell for 
themselves if Hanoi got up to anything 
much. But, apart from its potential dip¬ 
lomatic value, a more confident assess¬ 
ment of the strength and composition 
of the enemy forces would have a tactical 
value in the field. A doctrinal tussle seems 
likely between those who will want to use 
the “barrier” chiefly in this way, and 
those who will see it as a barricade. 



Dilemma for 
unit trusts 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Senate hearings on legislation to reduce 
the cost of buying and owning shares in 
mutual funds (unit trusts, in British 
terms) have been concluded. They have 
left the Banking Committee confused, the 
mutual fund industry divided and the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
reasonably confident that it is going to 
win some kind of corrective measures, 
though their shape is not yet clear. 

The confusion of the Senators stems 
mainly from their total unfamiliarity with 
the intricacies of the mutual fund busi¬ 
ness, an unfamiliarity that arises from' the 
simple fact that no legislation of any 
consequence affecting the $43 billion 
industry has come before Congress since 
1940 , when the Investment Company 
Act, under which mutual funds are regu¬ 
lated, was passed. Add to the problem 
of unfamiliarity the basic complexity of 
the industry—most mutual funds are 
managed by companies that are, at least 
as a matter of legal fiction, completely 
separate from the funds themselves, ana 
are distributed by still a third company 
—and it is little wonder that even the 
exceedingly repetitious testimony at the 
hearings left many Senators bewildered. 

They are faced, on the one hand, with 
a report from the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, which is widely regarded as 
one of the government’s better regulatory 
agencies, declaring that funds (or their 
managers) impose “excessive”* sales 
charges and management fees—a view 
that has been supported explicitly and 
publicly by President Johnson. 

On the other hand, the Senators have 
been drowned in letters from bona fide 
constituents who sell mutual funds and 
who argue that reduction of the present 
9 per cent plus sales charges will run 
many sellers out of business. 

In addition, the fund industry has 
mounted a tireless and effective lobbying 
campaign, based on individual approaches 
by fund executives and their legal advisers 
to individual members of Congress. At the 
last count, the fund industry had in its 
employ no fewer than eight prestigious 
Washington law firms, including Clifford 
and Miller, whose senior partner, Mr 
Clark Clifford can truly be described as 
a friend of the President. These high- 
powered lawyers are seldom registered as 
lobbyists, but lobby is what they do. 

Even so, it is clear that almost all of 
the Democratic members of the Banking 
Committee feel that they must take some 
kind of actioq. Most of them, in parti¬ 
cular the chairman, Senator Sparkman 
of Alabama, have begged the industry 
publicly to come forward with a com¬ 
promise proposal. There has been no re¬ 
sponse to these appeals, primarily because 
of the existence in the industry of a strong 
(though possibly a minority) die-hard 
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group, which believes it can defeat the 
legislation in the House of Representa¬ 
tives, if not in the Senate. The sizeable 
group in the industry which favours 
(onjpromise has argued that it would 
l>e possible to work out a settlement with 
Congress and the SEC which the industry 
could accept and which would impair its 
profits hardly at all. Such a compromise, 
the moderates argue, would probably 
stand unchanged on the statute books for 
another quarter-century, leaving the in¬ 
dustry to go its way in peace. If no 
compromise is reached, the argument con¬ 
tinues, the SEC’s effort to reform the 
industry will become an annual struggle, 
with the attendant necessity for busy fund 
executives to be in Washington and 
repeated publication of the government’s 
charges that it costs investors too much 
to buy and hold shares in mutual funds. 
Fund sales have, in fact, been off some¬ 
what in recent months, and the publicity 
arising from the hearings may be the 
cause. But the intiansigents in the in¬ 
dustry are still not listening. 

What the Senate committee will pre¬ 
scribe remains unclear, except that it 


plainly will approve some sort of com¬ 
promise measure and whatever it approves 
is almost certain to pass the Senate. It 
seems likely that the committee will 
decide to turn over regulation of sales 
charges to the National Association of 
Securities Dealers, a private organisation 
of the securities industry with policing 
powers. If that is the decision, there 
remains a question of how much authority 
the SEC should retain to initiate regula¬ 
tion in case of default by the NASD. 
Some certainly seems likely to be granted. 

The management fees represent a more 
difficult problem, inasmuch as the industry 
is determined to keep judgments as to 
their reasonableness away from the courts 
—and that is the precise remedy the 
government has proposed. Oddly, what 
looked like the most difficult issue at the 
outset—namely, what to do about front- 
end load plans, with their 50 per cent 
sales commissions in the first year—now 
appears to be the easiest. Some form of 
refund of the commission is going to be 
agreed to for people who have to drop 
out of these 10 - and 12 -year investment 
plans in the first few years. 


Washington the 
first 


The black power men will say that' it 
makes no difference, but it does. Negroes 
are finding their way to a few top jobs 
in American public life* Mr Walter 
Washington, a civil servant with an im- 
ressive amount of achievement in the 
eld of housing, has been picked by Presi¬ 
dent Johnson to be the chief executive of 
Washington, DC. The post was created 
by the President as part of a reorganisa¬ 
tion of the federal capital’s municipal 
government. Mr Washington’s appoint¬ 
ment makes the city the largest in the 
United States to have a Negro in charge. 

The new municipal structure will give 
Mr Washington more power than the 
three commissioners who formerly pre¬ 
sided over the district had. But he still 
will have to approach Congress for money 
and he will have no recourse to the 
voters, a majority of whom are Negro. 
Thanks largely to the segregationist- 


Clearer skies for Comsat ? 


Just about everybody admits it, even Presi¬ 
dent Johnson. The federal rules governing 
communications in America arc in such a 
muddle that the companies developing new 
technologies must be wary of making 
obvious leaps forward without getting per¬ 
mission first. Among the victims, the Com¬ 
munications Satellite Corporation, Comsat, 
is the most conspicuous. 

Comsat's executives, men recruited for 
their brilliance in industrial management, 
are chafing at the restrictions imposed by 
Congress upon the corporation when it was 
created in 1962. (Half publicly, half pri¬ 
vately owned, it is subject to regulation by 
the Federal Communications Commission.) 
Perhaps they can now be more cheerful. 
The President, recognising the urgency of 
untangling the snarl, has created a task 
force to wade through the present rules 
and methods of regulating policy in com¬ 
munications. Under the direction of Mr 
Eugene Rostow, Under Secretary of State 
for Political Affairs, this task force will 
spend a year thinking about problems that 
the FCC has found too tough to handle. 
What, for instance, will be the economic 
consequences of any domestic satellite 
system ? And should the United States 
form an organisation to give the country 
a single voice in international negotiations 
on communications issues ? 

President Johnson has hinted that the 
answer to the latter question might be 
yes. People at Comsat would agree. How 
enviously they speak of the decisiveness 
with which men from the British General 
Post Office say what they want in matters 
of cables and satellites. The men from 
Comsat must keep in mind not only the 
nation’s interest, but also that of their 
small shareholders, of their large ones as 
well (particularly the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company), not forgetting 
tha|\f(ie FCC may not give its consent. 


Perhaps, with the task force at work, the 
FCC will be more lenient with Comsat. 
Maybe it will allow the satellite corpor¬ 
ation to go ahead with its plan to set up a 
pilot domestic satellite service. Then the 
FCC could put off the painful decision 
about who is to run the system permanently 
until the task force’s report was in. Any¬ 
way, Comsat has been clever in designing 
its pilot scheme. It has offered, quite need¬ 
lessly, to relay telephone calls by sending 
one voice in a conversation by satellite and 
the answering voice by ground lines. This 
is a sop to AT&T which is worried that 
satellites, with which distance is no ex¬ 
pense, will make the telephone company’s 
ground lines obsolete. Comsat has had an 
eye out for the Ford Foundation too. By 
offering to provide free channels for educa¬ 
tional television, the corporation hopes to 
squelch the Ford Foundation's proposal for 
a non-profit-making group which could 
plough earnings from providing satellite 
service for commercial television networks 
into public service programmes. 

As it begins its heavy labours, the task 
force will be keeping 1969 much in mind. 
That is when the interim agreement, under 
which 58 countries participate in the Inter¬ 
national Telecommunications Satellite 
Consortium, Intelsat, expires. A new, 
permanent arrangement must be worked 
out. It seems unlikely that Comsat will 
be able to keep its present lion’s share — 
53.8 per cent — in the ownership of the 
consortium. Perhaps it will not even be 
able to keep its job as manager of the 
network which now, thanks to Early Bird 
and several satellites of the type known 
as Intelsat II, provides a good share of the 
world with television and telephone links. 

President Johnson wants Intelsat to 
continue. He has asked the Soviet Union 
to think once again about joining it, in¬ 
stead of forming a rival network of its 



Two Intelsat II satellites, now aloft over the 
Pacific, will be joined by a third this month 


own. As a lure, he suggested that American 
policy might be changed to permit Comsat 
to slip to a less dominant position in ^ptel- 
sat. Exactly how much power the corpor¬ 
ation should demand in negotiations is 
something for the task force to work out. 
Comsat, seen from abroad, looks like a 
very greedy partner: “ Lord High Execu¬ 
tioner and Lord High everything else,” 
said one British observer. But Comsat's 
men feel that at home they are too weak. 
“ Where’s the domination ?” they ask 
sourly, noting that the FC^C has ruled that 
their corporation is a “ carrier’s carrier.” It 
can only sell satellite service to the big 
American communications companies, not 
to any other customers, and the FCC has 
insisted, moreover, that it split the owner¬ 
ship of the satellite ground stations in 
America with these commercial carriers. 

















Hamburg’s harbour knowa no root Work eontlnuaa bay and nlQhi 
- round tha ciook - avan on waakanda. Thta maana prompt 
loading and unloading, and has samad Hamburg Its raputatlon as 
"a fast harbour". Evary wssk Hamburg Invasts mora than f 260,000 
to maka Its harbour mora officiant. 

Tomorrow's damands art tha atandarda of today. 


At the Intarsdctlon of tha Markets 


Port of Hamburg 
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VOSPCR LTD.. PORTSMOUTH 
JOHN I. THORNYCROPT * CO. LTD.* SOUTHAMPTON 
VOSPER THORNYCROPT (Par East) LTD., SINGAPORE 


Ths Shipbuilding activities of tha 
Vospar Thornycroft Group are well 
known for Fast Patrol boata. 
Corvettes* Fast destroyers and 
Frigate*.' But theae ere the products 
of Juat One of six operating divisions 
working to tha same exacting 
atandarda of deaign and manufacture. 

Heavy and Light Engineering—Steel 
and AHoy Fabrications—Electro¬ 
mechanical end Electronic Control 
Systama—Electronic Components— 
Oil Burner Equipment—Industrial end 
Marine Hydraulics—Marin# Repairs— 
Interior Design and Furnishing. 
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a subsidiary of the davio brown corporation limited 
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DOCKS BOARD PORTS- 

Geared to the world of tomorrow 


Fast turn-round of ships is essential to profitable operation. To 
economical freight handling. To trade expansion. And Docks 
Board port facilities speed the flow. 

Roll-on/roll-off-the new, faster way to ship - is in operation 
at ports like Hull and Immingham, on the East Coast. At 
Grimsby, too, a terminal has been provided. Southampton has 
four services in full swing. And King's Lynn docks cater for the 
only roll-on/roll-off service from Britain to Hamburg. 

Lift-on/lift-off, too. Last year Southampton handled thou¬ 
sands of containers by lift-on/lift-off - mostly to the U.S.A. 
Hull and Grangemouth serve the Continent in this way. Con¬ 
tainer services from Garston and Newport speed cargo to 
Ireland. - 

The first fully containerised deep-sea sailing* from Britain 


took place from Grangemouth in 1966, and in June this year 
the country's first, special, dock-side container transporter 
crane came into operation at the port. A second la due to start 
work there next month. 

The future: Container handling is a growing thing - and the 
Docks Board is planning more facilities to meet the demand. At 
Newport work is well advanced on a new £2.6 miJIion quay 
for container and packaged timber ,vessels. Other expansions 
includea £2.5 million ocean container terminal at Southampton; 
due for completion by the end of 1968; and additional deep¬ 
water berths at Hull as part of the Docks Board's £89 million 
5-year development programme. 

Find out what Docks Board ports can do for you. Writs to: Chief Com¬ 
mercial Manager, British Transport Docks Board, Melbury 
House, Melbury Terrace, London N.yv.1. Telephone: 01 -480 6681. 


British Transport Docks Board 


A-NAtlONWfOC f*0*TS SERVICE 
HUMiER: HULL, GRIMSBY, IMMINGHAM. GOdLE. EAST COAST: KING'SLYNNLOWESTOFT. SOUTH COAST: 

SOirm WALES: NEWPORT, CARDIFF, BARRY. PORT TALBOT, SWANSEA. WEST COAST: GARSTON, FLEETWOOD, BARROW, SILLOTH. 

SCOTLAND: GRANGEMOUTH. METHIL. BURNTISLAND. AYR.TROON. 
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INTEGRATED 

HANDLING 

SYSTEMS 


Shorfahd SttScM Carrier will pick up and transport loaded containers of 
up to 30,000 lb from dockyard to storage compound with speeds up to 
30 m p h. 



DroltTrivelifta with capacitiea up to 100,000 lb give flexibility of container 
handling with a eifcaller aisle width than any other type of outside handling 
equipment. 



E H Automatic door controls are ideal for terminals, controlling passenger 
traffic and reducing heat loss through draughts Two systems available. 
Electro* Hydraulic for swing. Electro-Pneumatic for slide doors Wide 
variety of operating controls available 
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Conveyancer hove devised special electric and diesel fork trucks with quickly 
detachable masts, balance weight or batteries which can be hoisted on board ship 
and quickly re-assembled for ’tween deck operations 

Conveyancer Fork Trucks operate in every port in the 
country, and in all major ports throughout the world, 
speeding the handling of goods on board ship, on the 
quayside and in warehouses. 

The benefit of our operational experience is available to you - we 
can start by sending you literature on our range of equipment - 
Fork Trucks up to 12,000 II? capacity - Pallet Trucks - Tractors and 
Trailers - Straddle Carriers-Cranes-Travelifts' and Automatic 
Sliding or Swing Doors. 

Contract Hire: Conveyancer equipment can be hired in the 
British Isles from Conveyancer Plant Hire Ltd., address as below:- 


Conveyancer-Scot; 
most systems of mi 

"o°wjif8efcw 


Scott #Mpte 
of mateftale hi 

tor**** 


te trucks and tractors can be integrated intb 
handling where horizontal movement of goods is 
st equipment to be more economically/empfoyed 






CONVEYANCER PORKTRUCKS LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL ROAD WARRINGTON • Tel: 35*22 
0»n» HYDRAULICS WARRINGTON «2US 

MEMBER OF THE OWEN ORGANISATION 


& 
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New Father Thames 

How a simple box will spirit away hold-ups 


The PLA's £30 million investment at Tilbury will have an exhilarat¬ 
ing effect on the British economy. The Port of London 
Authority is forging ahead with an enterprise which has been based 
on the most detailed market research of its kind ever undertaken in 
this country. Tilbury, with six container berths, will be Britain's 
major, fully-serviced ocean container port. With London already 
handling one third of the nation’s trade, you can picture the impor¬ 
tance of the Tilbury ‘revolution’. 

QUICK TURN-ROUNDS This is bright news for the transport man. 
Fast turn-rounds for ships mean that inland transport must slot in 
accordingly. Result ? Lorries and wagons keep working, keep moving. 
The shippers' dream of reducing inventory costs, packaging and 
handling costs wilt turn swiftly into reality. When ? The first con¬ 
tainer berths will be ready in January 1968. 

FULL MTiaRATfON Six container berths, three packaged amber 
berths (two working now), roll on/rolhoff berths notv (turn-round 
cut from six days to six hours). Plus Paceco-Vickers Portainer cranes, 
straddle carriers and other specialised equipment; container parks; 
British Rail liner-train terminal with fast transit between all indus¬ 
trial centres; and good, improving roads by-passing Central London. 
ICONOMMS OF lean Because Tilbury is being purpose-built for 
containers, the PLA has spent a lot of time and money testing and 
choosing the right equipment; and because Tilbury is on such a big 
scale this equipment will be put to the best economic use. 


RSQULAR CUSTOMSRS Two British container consortia, Overseas 
Containers Ltd. and Associated Container Transportation Ltd., 
are booked to use Tilbury for their nine container ship regular 
service to Australia, starting in 1969. United States Lines has 
decided that Tilbury will play a prominent pan in their trans- 
Atlantic container service from early 1968. With one ‘multi-user’ 
berth, the PLA is catering for all-comers. 

THB PERSONAL TOUCH You are the prime concern of our teams of 
specialised Trade Officers. It’s your container packaging problems, 
your control problems, which, with the help of a powerful third 
generation computer and specialised personal experience, they are 
ready to solve. Phone or Telex the Commercial Department (ox-481 
2000 and Telex264176) then you’ll be in direct touch. In the Mid¬ 
lands, at PLA’s Birmingham office: Edgbaston 2225/6.Telex 338052. 

Th* PLA to injecting new life Into London’s rfvor. 


THE PORT OF LONDON 
AUTHORITY 
TRINITY SQUARE 
LONDON EC3 
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Wherever container transport 
is discussed 

you’ll find a railman there 


Why? 

Top managers now know Freightliners 

- cut transit times 

- reduce costs 

- widen markets 

Coming shortly 

Inter-city Freightliners galore-a 1970's product 
on sale in the 60's 

New purpose-built container ships to the Continent 
via Harwich-1968 

Direct services linking deepsea container ports 

and Inland Customs Depots -1968/69 

^ British Rail 

leading in container transport 





Big oil^companies know what's going on in the world of 
transport - How to invest, in the right place, at the right time. 

Keen-eyed companies don't always make the obvious choice; 
they most often make the right one. Their business depends 
on it. 


Sinclair Oil C° and Texaco S.A. settled in 




Bruges-Zeebrugge 


The middle-sized port with the BIG-sized future 


For inquiries about Oil and Container terminal. Roll-on/Roll-off services and industrial sites: 
Mastschappij der Brugsche Zeevaart Innchtingen, Louis Coissaukaai 2, Bruges. Belgium 
Wdst Flanders Development Council. Dijver 7, Bruges, Belgium 



BLUE FITOTMEZi KiZOTE 

BLUE FUNNEL LINE LTD.. INDIA BUILDINGS. LIVERPOOL 2. TEL. 051 CENTRAL 5630 Telex 62236 „ 
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double 

Twin deck ferry ships at Dover are now loaded and unloaded twice as fast! Head 
Wrightson, the designers and contractors for this unique twin level car ferry ramp, 
are specialists in 'roll on/roll off' ferry ramps as well as in dock gates, slipways and 
mechanical bridges For challenging engineering projects of many kinds Head 
Wrightson are chosen for their experience,, resources and technologicafleadership 
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Europe's Golden 
Gateway 

A race is on between ports on both sides of the 
North Sea and English Channel whose outcome will 
affect the whole geographical pattern of 
development in western Europe. The winners will 
make big gains in capital inflow and invisible 
earnings; yet several governments, including Britain's, 
have been surprisingly slow to react. This survey 
explains what is happening 


The North Sea and the English Channel 
have been at the centre of world trade for 
five hundred years. Their grey waters carry 
a gi eater concentration of traffic than any 
in the world, moving to and from the 
main ports of the common market and 
Britain, whose exports and imports com¬ 
bined arc nearly twice as large as those of 
North America. The North Sea and 
C Channel ports form the biggest frontiers 
in world trade—or the biggest interface, in 
the language of the modern transport 
man, meaning the place where the great¬ 
est quantity of international cargo 
changes its mode of transport* Their im¬ 
pact on the costs and convenience of 
world trade, and therefore on its growth, 
is verv great. 

Anyone visiting tire ports now will 
find them engaged in tfte most intense 
and hittei competition, sparked by changes 
in transport techniques that amount to a 
1 evolution. in the last twenty years, 
ways have been found of lowering costs at 
the poit interface so dramatically that the 
whole structure of world trade has already 
been altered, and will be altered further. 
Goods which did not previously enter 
long-distance international trade, because 
then transport costs made them uncom¬ 
petitive, arc now doing so. The port 
revolution thus means less protection for 
home markets and makes it possible for 
international specialisation to develop 
much more rapidly than in the past. 


THE MAJOR COMPETITORS 

1966 figures (in million metric tons) 
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It has given the ports a new power of 
attraction for .industry, making them 
major instruments of regional planning. 
The ports are in the race, of course, for 
the revenue which they can get from 
industrial port users and for the business 
they can attract by adapting fast to the 
new cargo-handling technology. 

The ports’ response to the new oppor¬ 
tunities has been extremely uneven. 
Curiously, it is those that began with 
the greatest natural advantages—Rotter¬ 
dam and Antwerp—that have been most 
aggressive in going out to look for cus¬ 
tomers. They have regularly been a jump 
ahead of the trend, although if they had 
done nothing a great deal of business 
would have come to them anyway because 
Of their situation. The ports with the 
worst natural situation and the most to 
lose—Britain’s—have generally shown the 
least adequate response, with the French, 
also poorly placed, coming second from 
bottom. In both Britain and France, 
governments must take a large part of the 
blame. The German ports have made 
a fairly good job of recovering from the 
body-blow they were dealt by the division 
of Germany. In the long run, they prob¬ 
ably have more on their side than the 
British and French ports, because the de¬ 
velopment of relations between western 
and communist Europe should reopen 
their very big natural hinterland in central 
Europe. 

The ports have had two distinct oppor¬ 
tunities. One was to attract industrial 
investment. The other was to sell their 
services in the trans-shipment of cargoes. 
With the exception of the Dutch and the 
Belgians, all the ports and governments in 
the area of our survey were unaccountably 
slow to awaken to the first opportunity. 
Hamburg decided only in 1962 to attempt 
to create a big industrial port area like 
Rotterdam’s, which had been under rapid 
and much-publicised development since 
1947. France had been trying to do some¬ 
thing for its less developed western and 
southern regions since the war, but it was 
only in 1965 that a policy was adopted 
which properly recognised the ports’ role 
in attracting industry. Britain’s National 
Ports Council, created by the Harbours 
Act of 1964, produced its Midas (Mari¬ 
time Industrial Development Areas) 



scheme in 1966. Yet, Britain, too, had had 
a big interest in regional development 
since the war. More important, it had 
been relying on foreign investment to 
cover a significant part of its balance of 
payments deficit ; and it had under its 
nose the example of Rotterdam and 
Antwerp, both of which had been attract¬ 
ing hundreds of millions of pounds worth 
of foreign investment—chiefly in oil and 
petrochemicals industries but also in 
manufacturing—by their aggressive port 
industrial area policies. 

Behind the boom in port*based industry 
was the development of very big bulk 
carriers and tankers with very low costs 
per ton-rnile. These ships naturally gave 
the highest leturn when they spent as little 
time as possible in port, so facilities had 
to be created to unload their cargoes very 
tapidly into storage tanks and dumps. In 
the oil industry it made sense to locate 
large refinery capacity right l>eside these 
storage and pumping facilities. Cheap 
tiansport was available to ship the refined 
products immediately to other ports or 
along the inland waterway system. In 
particular, each of the big international 
oil companies wanted to have a large so- 
called balancing refinery at a European 
port. (The pattern of demand for different 
refinery products in any national market 
never corresponds exactly with the mix 
of products that a company’s refineries 
there are geared to produce. The purpose 
of a balancing refinery is to plug the 
resulting supply gaps in several countries 
at once.) Large-capacity port installa¬ 
tions were also needed to feed pipelines 
running inland. Rotterdam collared the 
lion’s share of the demand for these 
facilities, though only by enormous effort, 
and the victory may not be very durable. 

It and Antwerp have also taken the 
biggest hunk of recent investment in 
petrochemicals, which depend on the same 
crude oil feedstock. 

The other big elements in the bulk 
revolution were rich ores and cheap coal 
mined overseas. Bulk carriers were able 
to bring them to Europe at a cost that 
made most of Europe’s traditional mining 
areas uneconomic overnight. It was 
realised that the cheapest steel could be 
produced by big new works located on 
the coast. The Italians were the first on 
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to this bandwagon, simply because they 
were short of natural resources anyway 
and had to base their steel industry from 
the start on imported raw materials. Now 
France’s only big steelworks with a future 
is Usinor at Dunkirk which is allowed to 
import cheap American coking coal al¬ 
though it is sitting on top of a major 
coalfield; Holland's is Ijmuiden, at the 
mouth of Amsterdam's North Sea Canal, 
which the Dutch Hoogovens company 
operates; Belgium’s will be the Sidinar 
plant now being built on the Ghent- 
Terneuzen caqal. Germany has only the 
Klockfter works at Bremen. Hamburg, Le 
Havre and Marseilles are all counting on 
becoming the sites of new steelworks 
shortly, and Rotterdam is fighting hard to 
persuade everybody concerned that Hol¬ 
land needs a second integrated steelworks 
at Rotterdam's seaward extension, Euro¬ 
port. All can receive the big ore carriers 
now in operation which no British steel¬ 
works can. 

Oil, steel and petrochemicals are the 
main clients for port industrial areas, but 
they are far from being everything. There 
are the industries that can be created 
“ downstream ” from them, using steel and 
petiochemicals as raw materials. And Ant¬ 
werp lias been particularly successful in 
attiacting manufacturing industry—nota¬ 
bly assembly plants for cars and tractors, 
which are serviced by specialised ships 
and are ideal distribution points for 
northern Europe. 

The second opportunity—making 
money out of the new techniques of cargo 
trans-shipment—came to the ports m two 
stages. The first was a logical develop¬ 
ment of modern road haulage : the roll¬ 
on roll-off ship. The biggest opportuni¬ 
ties for this traffic were in trade between 
Britain and the Continent, and here the 
British ports and transport industry did 
react quickly, as the multiplicity of ser¬ 
vices shows. The new technique cut out 
the unloading of lorries into ships at quay¬ 
side and the reloading of lorries at the 
other end of the journey. However, the 
technique meant carrying fairly expensive 
equipment—lorry tractors and trailers— 
uselessly backwards and forwards across 
the sea, and the equipment could not be 
earning during this time. 

The large standardised container avoids 
these drawbacks. Because it is standard¬ 
ised, it can be lifted quickly off a lorry or 
a flat railway wagon and placed accur¬ 
ately aboard a purpose-built ship which, 
in place of the conventional cargo hold, 
has vertical cells just big enough to take 
the containers snugly. The container is 
of the minimum strength necessary to do 
its job, so the ship carries no useless 
weight. On the other hand, the con¬ 
tainer itself is an expensive piece of equip¬ 
ment (a standard 40ft by 8ft by 8ft con¬ 
tainer costs at least £600), so it must be 
used intensively to keep costs down. It 
can only be handled quickly and effici¬ 
ently by purpose-built lifting equipment 
and the berths must have a large marshal¬ 
ling area Aphind them. But where a tra¬ 
ditional spheral cargo berth might be able 



Docker : That human element . 


to shift 100,000 tons of freight a year, or 
400,000-500,000 tons by switching to roll¬ 
on roll-off, the container berth should be 
able to shift up to twenty times as much 
cargo if it is intensively used. 

Containerisation is now the catchword 
of the transport industry. Its advocates 
point out that, when fully developed, it 
should cut the costs of handling seagoing 
general cargo by over 50 per cent, which 
of course will make many more export 
goods competitive in distant markets. But 
the container revolution is still in its very 
early stages. Probably containers are still 
handling less than 5 per cent of general 
cargo going through Europe’s main ports. 
Meanwhile, the roll-on roll-off boom is 
still working itself out, and new roll-on 
roll-off ships (which the container men say 
are now uneconomic) are still coming in¬ 
to service. This creates a situation, as 
will be argued in more detail later, in 

The unequal 


Rotterdam is the king of world ports. 
Last year it moved over 130 million tons 
of cargo, or over 30 million tons more 
than its closest rival, New York. Far the 
greater part of this was, of course, bulk 
cargo: general cargoes made up only 20 
million tons of the total—roughly the 
same figure as Antwerp. 

Rotterdam sits plumb on the mouth of 
the Rhine, which is the greatest inland 
waterway in Europe; and it needs no 
time-wasting locks because of the small¬ 
ness of tidal movements here. Its fortunes 
were founded on Germany's industrial 
revolution : Rotterdam is the natural point 
of entry and exit for the Ruhr. It is still 
better placed than any other port in 
relation to the industrial heart of Europe, 
although th 4 Ruhr has now lost its 
original dynamism and the centre of 


which it is very important to distinguish 
between the idtyl course 6f development 
of general cargo transport and what is 
actually likely to. happen over the neyt 
ten y*ar* The gap between the two 
makes all the difference for policy formu¬ 
lation. 

In any case, the ports revolution in 
both its aspects has created a situation in 
which it is increasingly urgent for national 
governments, and for the common market 
commission, to formulate a coherent 
policy. On the one side there is an oppor¬ 
tunity to achieve a faster advance in world 
trade and wellbeing through a great re¬ 
duction in transport costs. On the other 
side is the array of special interests trying 
•—quite rightly—to make as much money 
as they can out of the revolution, but also 
trying to get governments to help them to 
make money by arguments that are not 
always entirely sound. The ports them¬ 
selves are in the thick of it with the aid 
of sizeable subsidies which threaten to 
distort the pattern of development from 
its natural optimum. Governments have 
to try to decide what is in the best general 
interest, and how waste can be avoided 
while true and healthy competition is 
fostered. The British government in par¬ 
ticular must decide whether it will bow 
to the Continental ports' advantages a* 
mainland sites for industry and for cargo 
trans-shipment, or if it will fight to bring 
as much port industry and as much traffi< 
to Britain as can be attracted by the offei 
of the best facilities. 

The following articles survey national 
ports policies on both sides of the North 
Sea and Channel and then take a critical 
look at the state of the container revolu¬ 
tion, and at what ought and ought not 
be done to help it forward. The con- 
eluding article discusses the future 
development of port policies in Britain 
and the common market. 

contenders 


German industrial growth has shifted 
southwards. Rotterdam's distinction is that 
it has never relied on this favourable situa¬ 
tion to do the job of attracting business, 
but has done more than any otliei poit in 
the world to increase its attractions. The 
vast Europort industrial area and port 
complex west of Rotterdam will cost 
well over £100 million when it is finished. 

Forty-five miles south, Antwerp, a 
greater and older <jjty, has perfoimcd 
prodigies of enterprise to stay in the race 
with Rotterdam. Its long and tortuous 
approach through the Scheldt and its dis¬ 
tance from the Rhine put it at a decisive 
disadvantage vis-^-vis Rotterdam as a 
bulk port in the age of 150,000 ton 
tankers : its big new lock has a ioo,ooo-ton 
limit. But it has stayed abreast in general 
cargo, where huge size is not wanted, al- 


Rotterdam has brilliantly carried off the biggest 
prizes so far, but other Continental ports are now 
getting into the race 
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How 'Trailmobile’ 
made No. 1 In 
two short years 

From square one to No. 1 in two years is no mean feat especially 
in the booming hurly-burly world of road/rail/sea containers. 

Just how have Thompson Trailmobile* grown so big so 
fast so successfully? First, they hod a superb product to start with 
—a range of containers developed in one of the most advanced 
research centres anywhere in the world. 

Second, they sought experienced British designers and 
engineers to build containers which met the special needs of 
British operators. 

Third, they pioneered flow-line production of containers in 
this country, until at present they have achieved a production 
capability of 4000 units a year. 

It paid off. Against fierce competition Thompson'Trailmobile' 
won the biggest export order ever placed in Britain for containers, 
worth £350.000. from the American-based Sea Containers 
Group. Then the giant George Bell Group ordered 750 containers 
with a firm option on another 700 -Europe's largest container 
order. 

Success followed success. British Rail. Bristol City Line. 
MAT Transport. Johnson Line, Black Diamond. George Gibson, 
Bell Ferry, MACVAN, Containerships and many more internation¬ 
ally-known transport services all chose tne most advanced, most 
comprehensive range of freight container units on the market. 

That's how Thompson 'Trailmobile' made No. 1 in two 
short years. Make them your No. 1. 

THOMPSON TRAILMOBILE 1 Contact Ian Green, Sales Manager 

Gloucester 0452 67331 Gloucester Trading Estate, Hucclecote, Gloucester 

JOHN THOMPSON TRANSPORTER DIVISION: 

Darham Industries (London) Ltd. Thompson Trailmobile' Thompson Brothers (Bilston) Ltd 



THOMPSON TRAIMOBMF 



T.l R trailer 



I.S.O. container-all-alloy 



Skeletal trailer 



ISO container — 
steel-framed, alloy dad 


T/TBa 
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Why do we put 
the funnel at the front 
of our ships? 



The answer, simply, is to 
make more room for the things that 
matter. And the things that matter in 
the transport world today are unit 
loads. It is for the efficient handling of 
these that TFS have built up a fleet 
of purpose-built ships—with the 
funnels at the front. 

These vessels are designed 
specifically for the shipment of 
all types of unit load—rollon, 
roll-off traffic, Lancashire flats, and 
the all-important container. It is 
specifically for these cost-saving 
treasure chests that the Gaelic Ferry 
was built with such vast 
upper-deck space. 



Experentia docet 

The important lesson to be 
learned from the design of the 
Gaelic and her sister ships is that 
TFS know more about the handling 
of unit loads than any other 
comparable service; and that their 
experience has been used profitably 
in every aspect of the development 
of that service. 

It shows not only in the 
design of the ships, but in the design 
of the terminals, too. For their 
Continental services, TFS operate 
up-to-the-moment specialised 
handling berths at Tilbury and 
Felixstowe. Facilities the other side 
are comparable: the TFS berth at 
Antwerp is in the newest area of 
dock extension, with excellent road 
communications; and a new berth is 
now being built at Europort. 

The Transport Revolution 

• This depth of experience 
means that loads sent TFS get there 
r aster, more reliably, more safely, 
nore cheaply, more efficiently—and 
on time, every time. 

This is the transport 
revolution, of which containerisation 
is only a part.' 



road. Here printing machinery destined for 
Afghanistan goes aboard at Tilbury. 

TFS Services 

TFS operate roll-on, roll-off 
and container Ferry Services from 
Tilbury or Felixstowe-Antwerp/ 
Rotterdam and Preston-Larne/Belfast. 


25 Whlphi 



TFS are in the thick of that 
revolution. If you want your goods in 
there too, with all the dramatic 
saving in shipping time and costs 
that it has brought, now is the time 
to contact TFS—-the people whose 
experience gives them greater 
knowledge of the shipment of unit 
loads than anyone else. 


.1. Telephone: WHItehall 2363 Telex 23482 


Hie Transport Ferry Service 
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though its particular hinterland—Belgium 
and the industrial north of France-^is less 
rich than Rotterdam’s. 

Rotterdam is unsurpassed in facilities 
and equipment for handling bulk cargo. 

Antwerp is unsurpassed in the enterprise 
of its shipping community and in the skill 
of its dockers. Antwerp can load heavy 
metal sections safely into the hull of a 
ship while Rotterdam’s dockers, mostly 
country bred, are still looking at them, terdam and Amsterdam, which does not ance their enterprise has been highly 

(Merchant seamen say London’s dockers take the overwhelming predominance of beneficial to Holland. At the Belgian 

are the only ones in Europe who know Rotterdam kindly and would like to end of the delta, Ghent will gain in 

how to do as good a job as Antwerp’s— develop its own industrial port complex importance when its new sea canal 

when they want to.) In Antwerp, the at the east end of the North Sea Canal is built, and just around the corner 

labour market has never been really tight (able to take 85,000 ton ships) on a still- Zeebrugge is to become a major short-sea 

(Belgium’s economy grows sluggishly unreclaimed portion of the Zu>der Zee. container port for British traffic from 

compared with other common market The Hague must also tr^ to control Harwich. 

countries) and working in the docks has Rotterdam’s dizzy plans for expanding Thus, the delta, now largely agricul- 

always been regarded as a prestige occu- southwards into Zeeland, the only big tural, is potentially available as a vast 

pation. Rotterdam suffers from the over- area of unspoiled countiyside left m industrial development area for industries 

all shortage of labour in western Holland, western Holland. looking for a central position in the 

and the fact that fanners’sons from Zee- Rotterdam and ambitious people in Euiopean market combined with imrned- 

land, who mostly man the magnificent ZeeIand in fact fore!>ee the w *| lo £ area iate access to a port, 
port equipment, like to move on to more Rotterdam and Antwerp de- T here are two obstacles in the way of 

highly regarded work as soon as they can. ve i oping into a vast and almost ^ ntin . this port-huilder’s dream. One is the' 

Both ports are subsidised by their UOU s port complex. The map shows the overcrowding of the western Netherlands, 
municipalities and by their central pj art s that have already been published tc ? w ^ ch Dutch public opinion is already 
governments. Each accuses the other of anc j are being considered by a co-ordinat- l u &hly sensitive. The other is the shallow- 
being more heavily subsidised ; on bal- j n g committee with its seat in Middel- ness Channel and the North Sea. 

ance Antwerp may be, because in addi- burg. The Dutch and Belgian govern- In a ver y fcw y ears 5°o>ooo-ton oil 
tion to state assistance in extending its ment’s have at last agreed on a scheme tankers may have established their corn- 
harbour and dredging its river channel to improve Antwerp’s canal link with the P et * t * ve advantage over smaller ships, and 
(which Rotteidarn also gets) it benefits Rhine. When this is done (as shown on S 00 * 000 tonners will certainly not lie 

from the Belgian government's regional the map) it will bring all the other pro- a ^ e to reac h ports in the Rhine-Scheldt 
development policy, which gives incen- jected port areas into good waterway delta. Even ore carriers may eventually 
tives to industry wishing to settle in this communication with the Rhine and the B et t0 ° for them * In <*** Rotter- 
part of Belgium. In Holland, on the other Scheldt. The Dutch government has dam and its neighbours could lose out 
hand, the government’s regional policy i« already gone far, as part of its famous increasingly to the French Atlantic ports 
directed towards preventing the coastal Delta Plan, in equipping the whole area an< ^ *° Mediterranean ports with deeper 
region from becoming even more over- w jth a first-class road network and rail- w f ter in their approaches. But this is 
populated than it already is, and tries to way communications are also to be com- stiI1 far fronl happening. France’s new 
favour investment in the lefcs developed pleted. It will certainly agree to a large P° rt development policy is still in its 
cast near the German border. p ar t of the Zeeland scheme being imple- infancy, and Rotterdam’s dredgers are 

The Dutch government has the con- rnented. The government is careful not i )Us y in the North Sea, pushing the ports 
stunt problem of trying to steer a peaceful to interfere too closely in what the muni- dances to the limits of the possible, 
course between the rival claims of Rot- cipalities are doing, believing that on bal- Rotterdam s world is competitive. 

Germany: 


towns fight 

Hamburg and major 

seaports, enter the Nbttfi Sea and Chan- 
riel contest like men with one* arm tied 
behind their backs: the division of Ger¬ 
many has cut off half their natural hinter¬ 
land, while geography gives a big 
advantage to the Rhine-mouth ports in 
competing for the traffic that i# left. 
Rotterdam and Antwerp are 
40 miles closer than Bremen' 
burg to most places in the Ruhr, and to 
the newer German. industrial areas 
southwards. 

But the German ports bring at least 
as much civic pride to the contest as do 
Rotterdam and Antwerp; Both have 
ancient traditions as Hansa ports, and 
both enjoy the special status of free 
city within the Federal German Republic. 
That they are serious competitors is shown 


upwards of 
and Ham- 
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by the fact that Bremen has got off to at 
least as good a start in container traffic 
as Rotterdam haa. 

Hamburg and Bremen are municipal 
ports*-so much so that their port budgets 
sire indistinguishable from their cities' 
budgets, ana the port managers cannot 
say if they sure making a profit or a loss. 
They draw their finance exclusively from 
city sources, and get it free of interest. 
Under these circumstances there is no 
real room for the Bonn government to 
have a port policy—and indeed Ham¬ 
burg and Bremen have always resisted 
and resented any attempt to interfere 
with their freedom of action. 

But the federal government is respon¬ 
sible for several things in which they are 
vitally interested, such as roads, railways 
and inland waterways and the care of 
their river channels outside the city 
limits. So Bonn's failings in meeting the 
ports' needs are sharply denounced, and 
everything the federal government has 


done that could be construed as increas¬ 
ing Rotterdam's advantage has been 
vigorously contested. They have had to 
concede victory to the Rhine-mouth 
ports—temporarily at least —on goods 
that, can conveniently come down the 
Rhine to the sea ; and so have the 
German state railways, unable to match 
Rhine rates over the same route. But the 
railway has compensated itself for the 
loss of this freight by undercutting the 
road hauliers on all goods that naturally 
take to rail, or are not close to a 
main Rhine connection, and so can be 
drawn away from Rotterdam (which 
handles a very small proportion of its 
traffic by rail anyway). This competition, 
which is a commercial decision to fight 
for a share of north-south traffic by the 
Deutsche Bundesbahn rather than the 
result of any national port policy, results 
in strongly preferential rates for German 
goods going to Hamburg and Bremen. 
The same is true for traffic from central 



and eastern Europe—Switzerland, Aust¬ 
ria, and Czechoslovakia are major 
customers. Thus Bremen receive^ enough 
traffic to advance quickly in container 
business, as already noted, and Hamburg 
still enjoys its prewar status as central 
and eastern Europe’s principal Atlantic 
port. It handled i| million tons for 
Czechoslovakia alone in 1966. Major 
improvement works on the Elbe water¬ 
way and its connections, including 
eventually high-capacity links with the 
Oder and the Danube (and the slow pro¬ 
gress of commercial and diplomatic 
relations with eastern Europe) should 
reinforce this position. More important, 
aftei a slow start, the Bundesbahn is now 
preparing agressive schemes to capture 
the giowtli of container traffic not only 
from most of western Germany but also 
fiom Switzerland, Austria and even¬ 
tually eastern Europe and channel it 
north-west to Hamburg and # Bremen. 

Hamburg handled 37 million tons of 
cargo in both directions in 1966, of which 
12 million tons was general cargo. With 
a population of some 2 million, Ham¬ 
burg’s own demand probably accounted 
for 60 per cent of its general cargo 
imports of 7 million tons—and this local 
demand is a sizeable asset in the fight to 
attract shipping lines. Bremen (with a 
city population of half a million) handled 
15 million tons of cargo in 1966, of which 
as much as 9 million tons was general 
cargo. Bremen is considerably nearer the 
Ruhr than Hamburg, and while the 
capacity of the Weser is more limited 
than that of the Elbe (more than any¬ 
thing because of its winding channel), 
Bremen has an additional asset in the 
harbour of Bremerhaven at the mouth 
of the river (contributing a third of 
Bremen-Bremerhaven’s total cargo turn¬ 
over), whereas Hamburg's plans for a 
river-mouth haibour are still entirely on 
paper apart from the limited facilities it 
operates at Cuxhaven. Both river chan¬ 
nels take five or six hours to navigate. 

In the container race, Bremen started 
with two lucky breaks. First, it was 
already receiving a considerable number 
of containers with American military 
supplies, since it was the harbour used by 
the Americans for their zone of-Germany. 
Secondly, it had a new dock nearing 
completion which it was quickly able to 
adapt for Container facilities, and on 
which it had enough space. It is one of 
the few European harbours to have a 
container crane already working (the 
others aft*' Grangemouth, Rotterdam, 
Gothenburg^and Felixstowe) and already it 
has four shipping lines operating container 
services (Sea Land, American Export 
Isbrandtsen, Meyer and Atlantic Con¬ 
tainer Lines. Bremen Jjandled 15,00 con¬ 
tainers in the first six months of 1967, 
representing 150,000-200,000 tons of 
cargo—quite a figure at this early stage 
in the application of the container 
revolution in Europe. Early next year 
United States Lines will start running 
big new full-container ships, able to 
handle. 1,280 20ft containers each, out of 
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The ports and their lifelines 

How the freight moves 
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TRUNK ROUTES: Th# opnynon market's 1960 aweemvU pn trunk.route* i*«oeof 
Its few achtovomemk in transport policy. Map or*left shows plan for cait end water 
and illustrates rapid growth of pipelines and of Britain-Europe ferry links. Below, the 
road plan. . . 


Ferry Routes 

Railways (Refer* to EEC only) 

Network to be electrified throughout 

t i r Line* of highest priority (1960plan) 
Waterways 

man Network of rivtrs end censls to be 
navigable by U50 ton vassals 

■cm Improvements of highest priority 
(1960 plan) 

acssa New high priority wsterway links 
Mam pipelines 


. Natural gas 
Mam industrial areas 




WHOSE HINTERLAND? The Six must also agree rules for competition between 
their ports so that the natural pattern of traffic is not distorted Map below ihows 
Dutch and Belgian ports' advantage in western Europe's industrial hefttliands, and 
German ports' edge further east 
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a new berth at Bremerhaven (the ships 
will be too long to navigate the Weser up 
to Bremen, which would waste time in 
any case). 

Hamburg is still using its ordinary 
cranes to service semi-container ships and 
its first set of container berths are over 
a year from completion. Hamburg, on 
the other hand, has a major asset in its 
vast new cargo consolidation shed 
handling half a million tons of cargo, all 
of which could go in containers. 

Neither port attached much impor¬ 
tance initially to the possibility of attrac¬ 
ting industry to its port. Both cities were 
already industrial centres—Hamburg is 
big in food processing, tobacco and rub¬ 
ber. After the war, because the partition 
of Germany hit their ports so badly, it 
seemed wisest in any case to look for new 
industries that were not linked to the 
port. But in 1962 Hamburg decided it 
ought to try to emulate Rotterdam to 
some degree, and a new industrial port 
area is now being developed on the left 
bank of the Elbe in the south-west corner 
of the city. There is plenty of space avail¬ 
able, but no major sites have yet been 
rented. 

The Elbe puts a laden weight limit of 
120,000 tons on the tankers that can 
reach this point, so Hamburg recognises 
that it cannot hope to chase Rotterdam 
as an oil and petrochemicals port. In any 
case, the main tendency in Germany is 
to move refining and petrochemicals 
capacity southwards nearer the centre of 
the market, where it can be serviced 
economically by pipeline from Marseilles, 
Genoa and Trieste. This is also affecting 
the growth prospects of Wilhelmshafen, 
which is exclusively an oil port but can¬ 
not take ships al>ove 100,000 tons. 

Hamburg could, however, compete 
with Emden (exclusively an ore port for 
the Ruhr) in the hope that one of the 
big German steel combines will choose 
it as the site for a coastal works. Ore 
ships are unlikely to exceed 100,000 tons 
in the near future. 

It is only recently that Hamburg’s city 
administration decided to create a visibly 
separate harbour administration, but as 
its financial resources are still inextric¬ 
ably intertwined with the city’s its free¬ 
dom of action is severely limited. Port 
operations are in the hands of half a 
dozen big stevedoring concerns and a lot 
of smaller ones. Here agaiftBremen seems 
to be much better off. The city looks 
after the major port infrastructure as does 
Hamburg, but the entire running of 
Bremen’s general cargo operations is in 
the hands of a single powerful stevedor¬ 
ing company, the Bremer Lagerhaus- 
gesellschaft. This company is big enough 
to go out and beat up business abroad 
and to undertake major extensions of its 
facilities unaided, and it has a direct line 
to the city port administration. In 
Hamburg, which is a much bigger city 
and less single-minded about its port, the 
lines decia|ra|m? longer and slower. 
Yet dnlRk to have enough on 
their, sxc|e^jy^yppugh aggressiveness, to 


prosper. The entry of Britain and the 
Scandinavian countries into the common 
market would be a major advantage to 
them : they would then hope to develop as 
northern traffic centres in their own 
right. Just as important in the long run 
would be an increase and freeing of trade 
with eastern Europe. Time is probably on 
their side. 

France: 
Gaullism in 
the docks 

France has had two port policies, the first 
Napoleonic and the second Gaullist. 
Napoleon was thinking strictly in military 
terms when he brought the French ports 
under centralised direction (he described 
the great port of Antwerp as “a pistol 
aimed at England’s heart ”). Modern 
French port policy, as seen by its execu¬ 
tors, is a combination of Gaullist political 
philosophy and economic realism. The 
ports are an instrument for the rayonne- 
ment of French influence, as well as a 
necessary tool in the General’s policy of 
exposing France’s too-long-protectcd in¬ 
dustries to world competition. But the 
function of ports as poles of attraction for 
industry is at least as important in French 
planning. French industry and population 
are over-concentrated around Paris and 
in the north-eastern part of the country. 
The poits are west and south, where in¬ 
dustry is scarce and land is abundant. In 
fact, France is the only common market 
country that can spare land for the giant 
spread of coastal oil, chemical and steel¬ 
works without encroaching seriously on 
its reserve of open countryside. 

France is also the only country in the 
area of our survey whose port policy is 
as dirigiste as Britain’s promises to be 
under nationalisation. Since 1965 policy 
and expenditure have focused on six 
major ports autonomes — Dunkirk, Le 
Havre, Rouen, Nantes-St Nazaire, Bor¬ 
deaux and Marseilles. The status of port 
autonorne means that they have much 
the same commercial freedom as, say, Air 
France. Thus Le Havre, Rouen and Dun¬ 
kirk can compete among each other, with¬ 
in limits, for customers. But the limits 
are restrictive enough : they could not, for 
instance, build rival container terminals 
without government approval, even if each 
could show that its project was economic¬ 
ally viable. Major port works, such as the 
building of locks and channels, are finan¬ 
ced 80 per cent by the state, 20 per cent 
by the port. For lesser infrastructure work 
such as lengthening or extending existing 
quays the division is 69-40, while the port 
must finance all its dockside installations 
and equipment out of its own revenues. 
Each port autonorne will run its entire 
port operation itself. 

The gap between Napoleon’s policy and 
De Gaulle’s was a long one* and the ports 


are well behind their northern rivals. 
Strenuous efforts are now being made to 
catch up. The French believe their 
trump card in competing with the other 
Channel and North Sea ports is deep 
water. Marseilles hopes to be ready to 
take 250,000 ton tankers at just about the 
same time as Bantry Bay is ready for 
Gulfs 315,000 tonners and ahead of Rot‘ 
terdain, which aims to be ready for 
225,000 tonners by early next year. Le 
Havre will come in fourth in this race, 
although the water in its approaches — 
as at Marseilles—is probably deep enough 
to allow 500,000 ton tankers (the biggest 
now envisaged) to tie up one day at oil 
jetties. Dunkirk’s new lock enables it to 
receive ships of up to 100,000 tons and it 
has plans, like Rotterdam, to get up to 
250,000 ton capacity although this will be 
much later if it ever happens. Here the 
overall shallowness of the sea is an ob¬ 
stacle to further development* as it is for 
the Dutch and Germans. 

In this competition, France starts with 
a major disadvantage in its known sus¬ 
picion of foreign investment. This policy 
has recently been discreetly reversed, but 
it has already cost the ports dear. 

In a smaller way, the development of 
the industrial areas has already begun. 
Dunkirk, of course, has its great coastal 
steelworks, and in due course Marseilles 
and Le Havre should each become the 
site for further steelworks as the inland 
capacity in Lorraine is gradually run 
down. The planners then visualise sub¬ 
sidiary industries growing downstream 
from the big coastal steel or petrochemicals 
complexes, along the main road, rail and 
water arteries stretching inland from the 
three key ports. They believe this pattern 
of urbanisation and industrialisation is 
particularly suited to France, which has 
grown on a star pattern around Paris 
since Louis XIV, but with precious little 
to show until now at its western and 
southern extremities. 

If France is a serious competitor for 
industrial investment, its interest in the 
general cargo handling revolution is 
mainly domestic. Even the northern 
French ports arc hardly a serious threat 
to the Belgian and Dutch* ports for general 
and bulk cargo traffic, although Dunkirk, 
when its canal links inland are improved, 
may funnel off some northern French 
traffic from Antwerp. Otherwise, the dis¬ 
tances are against the French—and their 
lack of a major tradition in all the im¬ 
portant port activities of shipping, broking, 
forwarding and so on upon which the 
vitality of ports like Antwerp and Rotter¬ 
dam so largely depends. The transit 
traffic which Le Havre is now able to 
secure from central European countries 
like Switzerland is marginal. Where the 
French do represent a major threat is to 
the dominance of Rotterdam as Europe’s 
major oil port. Pipeline connections from 
Marseilles and Le Havre to eastern 
France and Germany could attract an 
increasing amount of oil if shipowners 
really do start building tankers of over 
300,000 tons in a big way. 
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A £1 million container terminal fa 6eiog created iftrtihe 
Gladstone Docks, which will be fully equipped with the 
latest discharging and quayside handling plant. 

This important development is simply another stage in the 
Port of Liverpool's movement towards faster turn-round, and 
handling today's and tomorrow's cargoes in the most efficient 
cost-cutting way. 

£55 million has already been spent on modernisation, and £32 
million is scheduled for the'great new Seafolih Syitem which 


win Wfpoinplettd to bwtfw mm#*# 

date the biggest vessels, with special facilities for containers, 
general cargo, packaged timber, bulk grain, and mechanised 
handling of meat arid other perishable produce. 

The new Port information Centre, plus*a third generation 
computer (already in operation), contribute to smooth 
operations in the port that handles more export 
tonnage than any other seaport* in Britain. " l 1 


PORT OF LIVERPOOL 


BRmSM4DII\l6 EXfmmT 

For further facts ihd information write; telephone or Jersey Harbour Bpe^d, Uverppol S*, Q^I/CEN/SOIO Tftex $270i£ 






The Fred. Olsen Lines unit load system, rationally applied, will save you money at every stage of your transport chain. 
You,save on packaging, handling charges, transport, Insurance, bookkeeping, everywhere. If you have not re-examined your costing 
iff last year, contact us. We have a team of experts who will analyze your system free and suggest how you can save money. 
Ring our agent or contact us direct. 

Olsen 
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Britain: For competition 
read nationalisation 

Britain's port policy seems strangely irrelevant to the 
real competitive world in which the ports live 


On any reading of Britain’s national in¬ 
terest, its ports should be engaged irt the 
North Sea and Channel competition with 
the same goals as their Continental rivals ; 
first, to attract industrial investment, and 
secondly, to sell their services. But they 
have never gone for industry (with the 
notable exception of the Manchester Ship 
Canal, a private company) ; and the 
chances that they will compete effectively 
on the second count do not look good 
at present. For the government proposes 
to nationalise all the important ports, 
and has succeeded in producing a six- 
page working document on its intentions 
m which the word competition does not 
occur once. 

This may be a slightly unfair way of 
judging the Ministry of Transport’s or 
Mrs Castle’s intentions. The Govern¬ 
ment has approved half a dozen schemes 
for container berths, although the con¬ 
tainer revolution lobby says everything 
should be concentrated on at most three 
deep-sea container terminals. In particu¬ 
lar, the National Ports Council has given 
or lent over £2 million to the highly 
enterprising privately-owned Felixstowe 
Dock and Railway Company (whose case 
was helped, however, by the fact that it 
had got power to build its container berth 
under a special Act of Parliament in 1963). 
Felixstowe may well steal a lot of traffic 
away from the Port of London’s seven- 
berth container development in Tilbury. 
Equally, the thinking in the Ministry of 
Transport’s task force on port planning is, 
quite rightly, that it is much too soon to 
forecast the eventual pattern of container 
traffic, and that since port investment is 
small in relation to transport costs as a 
whole, it would l>e better to risk some 
overcapacity than strangle competition. 

Yet the overall appearance of the 
government’s port policy is not encourag¬ 
ing. If there is an intention to make 
Britain's ports compete among each other 
and with Continental ports, then it should 
surely be made explicit. The ports that 
have shown the most competitive gump¬ 
tion are privately-owned Felixstowe and 
the aggressively run municipal port of 
Bristol. Felixstowe already has one fully- . 
equipped container berth in operation, 
will soon have two, and expects that Sea 
Land’s big Atlantic container ships will 
call there when its approaches have been 
dredged deeper and the flow of traffic has 
built up (at present it is sending con¬ 
tainers by feeder ship to the Sea Land 
terminal at Rotterdam). Manchester Ship 
Canal, another private company, whose 
4 pcks are eight hours by canal from Liver¬ 
pool, should seem at a hopeless disadvan¬ 
tage in the container race* But iV has 
been a leader in general cargo handling 


techniques (the pallet pool, for example) 
and its industrial area policy has increased 
the amount of traffic to and from its 
immediate hinterland. This and the good 
road communications were enough to per¬ 
suade Manchester Liners to base tneir 
Montreal container service there, rather 
than downstream at Liverpool. By using 
an existing quay with 5 acres of backing- 
up space, Manchester expects to keep the 
whole cost of the berth, including con¬ 
tainer crane, to -£425,000—thus escaping 
the National Ports Council's power of veto 
over projects worth ££ million or more. 
The threat of nationalisation now hangs 
over these and other ports at the moment 
when the port revolution is at its height 
and the ports should be free, as far as 
possible, to get on with the battle. 

Many of the ports are, of course, al¬ 
ready nationalised under the British 
Transport Docks Board, which has kept 
out of the red and made a fairly good 
job of its limited mandate, particularly in 
the short sea trades. The BTDB has also 
allowed competition between its own 
ports: for example, Hull and Immingham 
have roll-on roll-off facilities a few miles 
from each other across the Humber, and 
both are paying their way. Obviously, it 
would theoretically be more efficient to 
get a higher rate of utilisation out of cine 
berth, but the shipping companies for 
whom the facilities were provided saw it 
differently, and the BTDB sensibly 
decided to accommodate them. 

It is hard to see why general nationali¬ 
sation should now be expected to improve 
the ports’ performance. The ministry’s 
working document simply says that “ it is 
already clear that we shall not derive the 
fullest benefit from the techniques of 
modernisation which are now being intro¬ 
duced unless there is a strong controlling 


do not spring from lack of central j»n- 
troL If anythin 

comparison with theif ubfertihent&l rivals, 
they have gbvioysly suffered from Udvqf 
local interest in them es pbtor attrac¬ 
tion for industry, TYCftf 
Liverpool and Glasgow freve ty»d t /u$er- 
dominated bon trolling bodies, thfe 
Rochdale report pointed out in 1962, 
with the result that they have* coheen- 
trated on keeping their charges "low* anti 
uniform instead of following an 'enter¬ 
prising and flexible commercial' policy. 
Across the North Sea and Charinel are 
an array of intensely competitive munici¬ 
pal ports aided by local and central 
government subsidy which, if they can, 
will turn Britain into an offshore island 
served exclusively by feeder ships (and 
therefore earning the minimum foreign 
exchange in its ports) and receiving as 
little foreign investment as they can help. 
This has already gone # long way: 
because Britain was slow to improve its 
bulk grain facilities, 2 million tons Of 
overseas grain now reach Britain each 
year by feeder ship from the Continent-*— 
after paying trans-shipment charges. The 
National Ports Council already has enough 
power to prevent any serious over-invest¬ 
ment. The next article will argue 
further that some of the centralizers' outer 
premises are equally dubious. 

The reform that would seem more 
appropriate just now would be one that 
created some formal link between ports 
and the authorities concerned with 
regional development in their area, and 
that gave such ports as London a consti¬ 
tution that would make them more com¬ 
petitively-minded. The reform would be 
difficult to devise. It would be desirable, 
for instance, to consider whether the 
system of powerful stevedoring companies 
which gives ports like Rotterdam and 
Bremen so much of their competitive 
spirit and efficiency could not somehow 
be introduced in British ports. It might 
have a salutory effect on dock labour rela¬ 
tions. But in any case it is hard to see 
the relevance of nationalisation to the 
ports' real problems and deficiencies now. 



Fe&xstowe container birth : Stenting a march on Tilbuty 
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Containers: Getting 
things in perspective 

Container operators should be able to cut transport 
costs way below what they are now—which is one 
reason for not helping them to create monopolies 


Containers are a very good* idea indeed. 
In favourable conditions, they can cut 
costs dramatically in the transport of most 
general cargoes. For this reason, they 
ought to be able to establish themselves 
easily against other ways of moving such 
goods through the ports. For the same 
reason, the arguments for governments 
intervening to help forward the container 
revolution by imposing serious restrictions 
on competition need to be looked at very 
carefully. Such restrictions are just what 
many container advocates—in shipping 
companies, ports and railways—are now 
lobbying for with deafening and virtuous- 
seeming insistence. 

This article will argue that it may not 
be in the general interest for governments 
to help further the process of concentra¬ 
tion—in a few ports and a few shipping 
lines—that the advocates of containers say 
must inevitably come ; that it is the wrong 
time to restrict competition between ports 
for a share in the new kinds of traffic ; 
that there is no more reason now than 
there ever was for hindering competition 
between the various kinds of inland trans¬ 
port—road, rail, pipeline and waterway— 
that move goods to and from ports; 
and that from the point of view of the 
individual exporter this may be just the 
wrong time to say goodbye to the indepen¬ 
dent forwarding agent, who the container 
lobby say will soon be an anachronism. 

Nobody would be surprised to hear that 
if there was only one airline in the world, 
if its aircraft always flew full, and if they 
never spent more than the minimum 
servicing time on the ground, then that 
airline could have much lower costs than 
any airline now operating. Such a state 
of affairs is clearly impossible to achieve ; 
and nobody suggests that in the circum¬ 
stances the best thing would be to mezge 
all airlines into one, because that one 
would have the biggest possible flow of 
passengers at its disposal and so would 
have the best chance of getting close to 
the ideal* But this is something like the 
way the container argument is being con¬ 
ducted. The advocates talk in terms of 
the Cost savings on ships that always sail 
full and always spend the minimum time 
in port. The leading study in the field, 
the report by the consulting firm of 
McKinsey, is full of beguiling charts 
showing costs apparently calculated on this 
basis. But the world will never be like 
this, and the gap between theory and 
reality makes a lot of difference to the 
policy conclusions that can be drawn from 
the analysis. 

Containers are simply a way of redue* 
mg baxtfjffi^ costs on goods in transit. 
But the^Mr themselves expensive items 


of equipment. Much more important, they 
require specially built ships to carry them 
efficiently. These ships, furthermore, are 
unsuitable for other kinds of cargo. So 
the container operation is cheap only 
under conditions of high-capacity working 
—particularly of the ships. And this looks 
impossible to achieve in the next decade, 
because the capacity of container ships 
already on order is far larger than the 
potential cargo during this period even 
on optimistic assumptions. The container 
ship operators, with a large amount of 
capital tied up in new ships and in the 
necessary three complete sets of con¬ 
tainers, are going to find it very expensive 
indeed to try to drive efficient conven¬ 
tional ships built a few years earlier out 
of existence—particularly in the short sea 
tiades. They argue that the con¬ 
tainer system is more efficient by defini¬ 
tion, and that government planning 
should therefore be directed to helping 
them win the battle quickly. But it is 
hardly in the interest of any government 
to do so. A prolonged freight rate war 
will mean cheaper shipping services, and 
the market will give the victory to the 
ports and the ships that provide what it 
wants. 

One of the pro-container arguments is 
that when the “ revolution ” is completed 
general cargo will be moving over a very 
small number of highly-utilised berths. 
Much of present port capacity will be 
redundant. Therefore, it is argued, it is 
particularly wasteful to let a multitude of 
ports each build their own expensive con¬ 
tainer facility in the hope of staying alive. 
One weak point in this frequently re¬ 
peated argument is the suggestion that 


container berths are particularly expen¬ 
sive. In fact, apart from the Container 
crane, they ar? probably cheaper to build 
than conventional berths which' ztouire a 
shed io c house the general cargo. A con¬ 
tainer crane does cost about 10 times 
(£ 180,000-£aoo,ooo) what* a conven¬ 
tional modem crane costs with, say, a 5- 
ton lifting capacity. But then the con¬ 
tainer crane is able to replace many more 
than 10 conventional cranes in tonnage of 
cargo moved. The berths do require more 
backing-up space than with conventional 
cargo handling methods. But in any case 
the cost of quay and crane combined 
is small in relation to the total infrastruc¬ 
ture costs involved in the whole transport 
process from door to door—chickenfeed 
by comparison with the cost of motorways. 
Thus, the National Ports Council’s plan 
for the modernisation of British ports in¬ 
volves spending £150 million spread over 
10 years. If an individual porl believes it 
has the competitive ability to make a con¬ 
tainer berth a commercial proposition, it 
is hard to see much justification for stop¬ 
ping it. 

The arguments in favour of forcibly 
concentrating the flow of containers on a 
few ports would be stronger if there were 
associated economies to be realised on the 
roads and the railways. But this does not 
seem to be the case to any significant 
degree. The railway system has enough 
capacity to move frejghtliner trains of 
containers to any sizeable British port 
without congestion — or so the railway- 
men say. Containerised general cargo 
entering or leaving the ports by road will 
require less road space than is at present 
used by a much larger number of lorries 
carrying smaller loads. Southampton does 
not have a motorway, but at least the 
normal roads leading to the harbour are 
relatively uncongested. Felixstowe would 
benefit greatly by a better road connection 
with Birmingham, but the necessary im¬ 
provements to the A45 are justifiable m 
any case. And so on. 

It is arguable, therefore, that the only 
major beneficiaries from government in- 
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tervention to concentrate the flow of con¬ 
tainers would be the shipping lin&s who jo 
into those ports first, and the chosen poirts 
themselves Characteristically enough, 
the ports both in Britain and on the Con¬ 
tinent that are already established in the 
container trade tend to be in favour of 
intervention — to keep out competitors 
But the force of competition is against 
them and so, fortunately, is official policy, 
if only in so far as it has failed to react to 
their promptings British Rail would also 
benefit by concentration on a few ports, 
which would increase the average length 
of haul and therefore make it easier to 
eliminate road competition But it is not 
at all cleai that this would give the 
greater overall balance of benefit to the 
public , even if there is a definite social 
value m getting freight off the over¬ 
crowded loads Mrs Castle’s proposals for 
a National Freight Authority, which would 
favour rail over road, could make it easier 
for BR to concentrate the traffic, at the 
expense of smaller ports which might 
otherwise hope to keep up a healthy road- 
borne container and roll-on roll-off traffic 
to and from their immediate hinterland 
'Ihe emerging pattern of container 
trade is, in fact, quite unlike what the 
Mckinsey report forecasts Sea Land, the 
pioneer, came to Euiope with the inten¬ 
tion of concentrating its Continental 
operation on Rotterdam and being its 
own forwarding agent It was persuaded 
fairly quicklv to run a service out of 
Bremen too , and to use the established 
forwarders 1 he reasoning of the con- 
t uner purists is that once Sea land has 
secured the business, its big ships will 
stop calling at B return and will be ser- 
\i< ed in Rotterdam b\ feeder ships Ibis 
suggests a devotion of the i out uner 
user to a single shipping line While the 
containers belong to the lines and arc 
not pooled, til* user has little choice but 
to be devoted But iheadv the big 
British and i urope m forw tiding agents 
are busing up eonturiers fist, and theirs 
have no lovalts to my ship 

With independently owned containers 
in use and big forwarders or groups of for¬ 
warders performing then traditional func 
tion of finding the fastest, cheapest was 
to most e ugo, a lot of ports and shipping 
lines could get into the deep sea container 
tilde On the Continental seaboaid, the 
competition for business has forced all four 
American lines in the Atlantic container 
contest -Sea Land, United States Lines, 
American Export Isbrandtsen and Moore 
McCormack—to serse several ports each 
They are far from buttoning up the com¬ 
petition \oiwavs Meyer Lines, which 
operates outside the North Atlantic con¬ 
ferences, is believed to be carrying one- 
tlnrd of all traffic between the Hamburg- 
Antwcrp seaboaid and the United States 
United States I mes and the German 
Hapag Lloyd, working together, probably 
hase another third- which leaves even the 
dynamic Sea I and fairly short of pickings 
Now the European ACI consortium 
(which includes Cunard, and Sweden’s 
Wallemus) has joined in the fray, and 


geneial cargo or things like paeka^eii 
timber equally efficiently 
The potftt qNt alw tempted— up k 

point—to run for covet* Jn cartel agree¬ 
ments lhu\ on the initiative of Ham¬ 
burg, financial ofpeers from the ports of 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Bremen 
and Hamburg have been holding quarterly 
meetings to discuss 44 matters of Common 
interest" But the Spirit of competition 
between these ports is so fjerce that 
collusion is unlikely to go very far On 
the other hand, there is rjo doubt that 
some ports have alieadv made some vet\ 
bad deals to secure container business 
charges quoted in some ports, which claim 
to be full-cost figures, are four times what 
otliei ports have agreed to accept 


so will Britain's ACT consortium, presum¬ 
ably, once the Australian service has been 
got over-its teething troubles 

With this much competition about, few 
of the lines may find it wise to neglect 
British traffic or rely on feeder services 
for British ports, even when then big 
full-container ships are working , tins 
would allow other lines making a direct 
call to offer faster delivery The best ploy When American shipping lines started 
might be to look for a port neglected by pushing the new big containers in sigm- 
thc others So Grangemouth, Hull 1 elix- hcanl quantities into Europe, the railway* 
stowe, Tilbury and Southampton should sa w they were being oflered a new and 
all have a fighting chance of staying in the powerful weapon in then perennial 

deep-sea business I he western ports will struggle with mad haulage Butish Rail 

find it more difficult because they ntcessi- jumped earlv and haid into containers 

tate a longer detour on a United States because tbev were the ideal wav to le- 

to the-Uontment service But their own place ageing and inefficient freight 

industrial hinterland may generate enough wagons Britain thus leapfrogged the 
traffic to put them in the business (this intermediate stage of modern noil-con 

is presumably what Manchester Liners are tamer rolling stock 1 he Continental 

counting on, and what I iverpool incl iailways, cm the other hand, had imested 

C.iccnock hope for) Bristol s plea for a heavily in tins since the war and wete 
container berth was turned clown for the slower to react to containers In France 
lack of hinteiland But all the western and Germany the railways had also 
ports could benefit when the Channel continued to invest extensively in branch 
Iunncl comes into operation and trails lines and factory sidings which allowed 
1 uropean freighthneis can run fast to the maionty of their customers to load 

I iverpool or even Bristol and unload modern freight wagons m 

1 he OC I AC 1 double British con their back yard In both countries, be- 

sortium probably hopes to have a com tween 7", and Ho per cent of all lail freight 

for table time on its Australian trade starts from factors sidings In 1 ranee 

because the British lines aie so strong on over fjo per cent not only originates at a 
the I ar East to Euiope run But it will siding but terminates at one without ever 
be interesting to see what the competition leaving the railway system Tor such 
looks like once the container flow builds operations the container has very little 
up to i level that makes it worth other to offei The wagons can be stuffed and 

lines while to come in J he container unstuffed at the sidings, often with a 

has given American shipping companies palletised system of handling 
i new competitive spirit~a few years ago British Rail has thus found itself 
they were nowhere on the North Atlantic impatiently trying to persuade the Con- 

trade tinentals to join i revolution which made 

All this competition will mean that more urgent sense m Britnn It promised 
many ships will be sailing without full big rewards if British Rail could get and 

loads 1 he result may be to hasten keep a big stake in the movement of 

mergeis between the shipping lines, and containers to the poits If the Continen- 

a healthy rationalisation Already some tals co-operated it should he fairly easy 

companies are hedging their bets the to steal the short sea traffic to Europe 
two ships Cunard is building to lun in that loll orj roll off had been generating 
the ACI consortium are not pure con- I he same reasoning has finally led the 
tamer ships hut have space too for rdl-on Trench and German railways hopefully 
roll-off Ports are hedging in a similar into container arrangements, if at a morr 
way Bremen’s container berths, for cautious speed A '‘pushing group 
example, ue being equipped from the within the Union Internationale des 
outset to handle containers or ordinary C hemins de I ei in Paris has already 
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What the Chunnel 
wilt mean 

The Channel Tunnel will be a devastating competitor 
for passenger and car ferrying but may have less 
serious impact on freight movements 


produced a special Transcontainer tariff 
which came into force on May ist and 
applies to international rail journeys be* 
tween key inland stations in France, 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, Italy and 
Switzerland and a seaport (it does not 
affect the freedom of the railways to fix 
competitive tariffs for containers moving 
to their own ports from points inside their 
national frontiers). Britain took the lead 
in this hut got passionate support, un¬ 
derstandably, from the Dutch and 
Belgians who are vitally interested in in¬ 
ternational transit traffic going through 
Antwerp, Rotterdam and Amsterdam. 
However, German and French resistance 
has kept the Transcontainer tariff still 
unreasonably high : forwarders say they 
can still do better on these routes by 
stitching together separate national tariffs 
in the old way. 

The Deutsche Bundesbahn and the 
Society Nationale des Chemins-de-fer 
Frangais have now committed themselves 
to the point of preparing inland container 
terminals. The first three, at Frankfurt, 
Mannheim, and Stuttgart will come into 
operation next year, to be followed 
shortly by Nuremberg, Munich and 
Basle. The French have not yet named 
their first terminal-depots and are still 
mulling over the design of the container 
handling equipment they will use, but 
hope to get 10 properly-equipped termi¬ 
nals into operation (including port termi¬ 
nals at Le Havre, Dunkirk and Marseilles) 
during iq68. Neither the Germans nor 
the French have yet decided to provide 
sheds at these depots for stuffing and 
unstuffing the containers, but will do so 
if the traffic demands it. For the 
moment, groupage is being carried out 
where necessary by big forwarding agents 
with their own transport fleet like Danzas. 

Both the SNCF and the DB have pro¬ 
bably gone slower than the developing 
demand warranted (British Rail would 
say certainly). Yet both of these rail¬ 
ways are crucially interested in the 
system’s long-term future, especially as 
the shift of heavy industry towards the 
coast is progressively robbing them of 
profitable bulk freights. 

It will be a long time l>efore eastern 
and western European railways achieve 
enough cooperation and integration to 
equal the American railroads’ profitable 
long-haul operations (which can now 
transport containerised Japanese exports 
for Europe from a port on America’s west 
coast to New York more cheaply than 
they can go through the Panama Canal). 
An international express-goods tariff from 
western Europe to Vladivostock via the 
Trans-Siberian Railway was once estab¬ 
lished in the 1930s ; but as far as the 
DB and the SNCF have heard, no one 
ever used it. On the other hand, the Rus¬ 
sians have just opened up a summer route 
from European Russia to Japan by ship 
through the Arctic Circle. Will high-value 
or perishable Japanese goods one day 
reach western Europe by container 
freightliner from Vladivostock ? The 
future is rich in possibilities. 


The Channel Tunnel will bring a radic¬ 
ally new element to all the equations 
about traffic across the Channel—and 
even to calculations about the relative 
advantages of ports on each side for deep- 
sea operations. But it is an element which, 
on the freight side, is hard to quantify. 

The tunnel-railway operators shoula be 
able to beat the roll-on roll-off operation 
in the whole Channel area for goods that 
are containerised at point of origin. The 
container can then be driven to the rail 
freight centre, craned on to a flat wagon, 
driven through the tunnel, craned again 
at a rail container terminal and driven to 
its final destination. But if the goods are 
not containerised then the costs of handl¬ 
ing multiply, and the roll-on roll-off 
operation may have the edge. Even if the 
goods are containerised at point of origin 
the old advantages of lorries may deflect 
some manufacturer away from the rail 
tunnel: they may feel they have more 
control over the arrival and delivery times 
of a lorry ; that they prefer dealing with 
a small private haulier to a big national¬ 
ised concern ; and that, if they arc within, 
say, 100 miles of Dover or Newhaven, it 
is simpler just to drive the lorry there than 
make even a small detour to a rail freight 
centre—especially as the owners of estab¬ 
lished roll-on roll-off vessels should be 
able to cut their charges very low indeed 
by 1975, the earliest date the Chunnel 
might be ready. For longer hauls, how¬ 
ever, say Birmingham to Basle, the 
Chunnel should have a decisive edge 
once trans-European freigh diners are 
organised. 

Much is going to depend on sheer 
managerial efficiency rather than straight 
technical factois. The best reasoned 
estimate, for what it is worth, is that the 
tunnel could pick up no more than 40 
per cent of the total “ tunnelable ” traffic. 
This traffic may amount to 10-n million 
tons in 1975 ; 16-19 million tons in 1985 ; 
and 21-28 million tons in 1995. With a 
60 - 40 split in favour of the ports and 
ships in south-east England, this gives 
them a pretty big chunk of traffic. 

For passengers and car ferrying, on the 
other hand, the Chunnel’s advantage over 
operators in its immediate area should be 
decisive. Last year some 3.5 to 3.9 million 
people were carried to and fro between 
the ports of Newhaven, Folkestone and 
Dover on the one hand, and Dieppe, Bou¬ 
logne, Calais and Ostend on the other. 
At the moment the sea fare is about 45/-. 
The tunnel toll would be 32/-. The tunnel 
journey will also involve no messing about 
at the dockside. 

Given this, the most considered estimate 
is that on the opening of the tunnel this 


trade will immediately drop by two-thirds, 
and not recover to any significant extent. 
This estimate may be' conservative: 
British Rail thinks it is ( likely to capture 
between 70 and 90 per cent of the traffic. 

Simple passenger-carrying is where the 
tunnel will do best. On ferrying cars it 
should do less well, but nonetheless well. 
This trade has been bounding ahead for 
a number of years. In the absence of a 
tunnel it is reckoned on present forecasts 
to reach 1.6 to 1.9 million cars per year 
by 1975 ; by 1985 to be in the region of 
2 to 2.6 million. * 

At the moment the cost of taking a car, 
the driver and two passengers from Dover 
to Calais or vice-versa is just over £10. By 
the tunnel it would be rather less than £8, 
on present reckoning. The difference is 
large, but it does not rule out sea competi¬ 
tion. The time saved, with a tunnel jour¬ 
ney of only 65 minutes, as against the 90 
minutes for the sea journey is, however, 
considerable. Equally the tunnel railway 
would gather in extra passengers from 
among those people living some distance 
from the Channel, who would like to put 
themselves and their car on the train near 
their home and not get off till they are 
near their ultimate destination. 

Against this it would be necessary to 
transfer cars from the road to another 
means of transport. Because of this the 
diversionary effect is likely to be lower 
than it will be among pure passengers ; 
estimates vary from 50 to 80 per cent. 
There is a certain amount of car traffic 
which goes by air, too. At the moment it 
adds up to only 80,000 cars a year, and 
is falling. Subtracting something for this, 
there is left for the sea ferries, on the ^o 
per cent diversion assumption, between 
700,000 and 800,000 cars in 1975, rising 
to 1 to 1.5 million by 1995 ; or on the 80 
per cent assumption, only 180,000 to 
220,000 in 1975, rising to 250,000 to 
360,000 in 1995. 

The ports and sea operators have some 
room to arrest these trends. They can 
probably bring down their prices a bit ; 
it is noticeable that the appearance of 
substantial over-capacity on these routes 
has not yet resulted in much price cutting, 
which might mean there is some fat to 
go. Equally, development of the hover¬ 
craft and other techniques could reduce 
the time differential. Otherwise there is 
not much the operatojy can do. The 
private operators are keeping mum about 
their intentions ; British Rail (which has 
of course a vested interest in the tunnel) 
says it and the French Railways will 
probably scrap their existing jointly- 
operated car and passenger carrying 
vessels when it is built. 
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Taylor Woodrow’* gwatjjiooMt atto^o««fround 
tdte world Has bead built ottt&b of.Team- 

work—both within the Taller wooifrow Group 
of Companies and In our associations with 
Clients pud their consultants. Th^^W^SjLWood- 
row concept of Teamwork include* steady, 
development and application of the most ad¬ 
vanced technological procedures, the finding of 
sites, ground Investigation, design and con¬ 
struction, engineering and installation for 
mechanical and eleotrioal work. For your next 
project in the United Kingdom please oontaot 
Robert G. Smith, A.I.O.B., Taylor Woodrow 
construction Ltd., 315 Bulslip Road, Southall, 
Middlesex. Tel: 01-578 2386, Telex 24428, or for 
your next overseas project Eric A. Dllley, B.So„ 
Taylor Woodrow International Ltd., Western 
House, Western Avenue, Ealing, W.5. Tel: 
01-997 6841, Telex 23503. 


OCEAN TERMINAL, MONO KONQ 

client Hong Kong A Kowloon Wharf A Qodovm Co . Ltd. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS S. R. Faber A SOU 
ARCHITECTS Spence, Robinson, Prescott A Thomburrow 
quantity SURVEYORS Langdon A Svery (Fbr Bait) 
MECHANICAL A ELECTRICAL CONSULTANTS: Thomas 
Anderson A Partners 

STRUCTURAL DESIGN Taylor Woodrow International Ltd. 
and Phillips Consultants Ltd 
Main contractors Taylor Woodrow International Ltd 
(tn association with the Paul Y Construction Co. Ltd.) 
The S3 million ocean terminal on the Kowloon water¬ 
front Includes a 1.250 ft. Jetty on 1,248 hollow pre- 
streased concrete piles (2 ft. 4 in. external diameter) 
and a five-floor terminal building with a total floor area 
of 850,000 sq. ft. Progress was maintained despite a 
reoord number of typhoons In the area and abnormal 
bed rook stratum variations requiring considerable 
underwater work by divers. 
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THAMES JETTY, 8ILVERTOWN 

CLIENT; Tate A Lyle Refineries Ltd. 

Design a construction 
T aylor Woodrow Construction Ltd. 

An *V shaped Jetty 530 ft. long by 42 ft. w\fo 
extending 440ft. into the Thames to facilitate 
deliveries of bulk raw sugar Into the client's 
Thames refinery. 




PORT HEOLAND, WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

CLIENT Goldsworthy Mining Pty Ltd . 

The oonstruction of the ore-loading wharf and ship loader and the design 
and oonstruction of the fenderlng and mooring dolphins were carried out 
by Taylor Woodrow International Ltd. as a sub-contract to the Utah 
Construction A Mining Co. The first shipment of ore was made in only 
15 months after drawing board stage. 



THE W0W.D-WIDE TEAM OF BUILDIM, CIVIL ft MECNAHICAl EN6INEERIR6 C0HTMCT0RS 

Southall, Middlesex Telephone 01 678 2366 
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French trains 
are among the 
fastest and 
most punctual 
in the world 




#1 






The "Capitote" rapide rurit 443 miles between Paris and 
' Toulouse in 6 hours, reaching over 124 m.p.h. between 
• Les Aubrais (Orleans)—Vierzon 

USE FRENCH RAILWAY8 
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36 HOURS FROM YOUR FACTORY TO YOOR 

CUSTOMER (WITHIN 2BO MILKS OF ROTTERDAM) - 


GEEST OWNED ROAD TRANSPORT COLLECTS 
FROM EVERY PART OF 6T. BRITAIN EVERY DAY 


6EEST OWNED SHIPS SAIL FOR THE CONTINEHT 
TWICE EACH DAY 


6EEST OWHED TRANSPORT DELIVERS DIRECT TO 
YOUR EUROPEAN CUSTOMERS 


sjSAthis direct, integrated door 
vS*to door service guarantees 
unrivalled reliability at 
highly competitive, 


PKiD@Knr “irisi&iPFO© 

• Pitt isrvicss to S Quick transit tlmaa # Through unit load 

and from all to and from Italy, and Container Service via 

parts of Pranas Swltaorland and Spain Nawhavan/Dlappa Routs 
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French Railway* Ltd.. French Railway* House. 
179 Piccadilly, London, W.l. 



SPALDINB • LINCOLNSHIRE • TEL: SPALDINO 390! * TELEX 32235 


CVI-JJ1. 
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v*:;# investment , in port-based industry* ! 

f Until port subsidies are brought Rnder 
ionfrol, and whether or not joins 

the common market in the nieerttipfe, the 
, British governnient^jmbst, this 

• : M die wqrld^ in wnicli W* Ij^f-abd act 
'» accordingly. There is no pbiWii.Britain 

2 'ing to offset by subsidy its whole dis- 
Varitaee in the competition for traffic of 
BehSg/arf'offshore*, island. Butihfe^is no 
* ■ reason either why Britain’s pdrt$ should 

The development of transport policy in' apply it rigorously in practice. The lose their whole entrepot trade to the 
Britain and the common market seems difference in the common market is that Continent, or why some feeder; ships 
likely to accentuate the existing difference the commission must produce at least should not supply the Coitfil#n<—frorji 
in competitiveness between British and the semblance of a logical policy structure Britain. Arid it is certainly not % 
Cbntineotal ports: while Britain’s are to by which the ideal can be progressively country’s interest;id.ignore the powerful 
be centrally controlled, the most import- approached, Otherwise thpre is no chance attractions of port industrial area* fo| 

of penuading six governments , to take r — J -*-* 


Towards 
ports policy ' : 

, -[ . /■* r f' * * ■ ' , j*4 ■ > ;, ' y 

It will be years before the common marketgets 
subsidised competition between ports under control. 
Britain must draw the more! : 


ant ports on the other side will probably 
remain free to compete, by fair means or 
foul, for at least the next five years, and 
maybe ten. For governments to aid their 
own industry is naturally against the 
common market treaty. But no common 
transport policy has yet been agreed, or 
is likely to be properly implemented 
before the early 1970s at best. In any 
case it is still in dispute whether the 
ports can properly be brought under such 
a policy, since Artide 84 of the Treaty 
of Rome (which set up the common 
market) specifically excluded transport to 
and from places outside the common 
market from its domain. Meanwhile, the 
present state of inter-port competition is 
likely, if anything, to be exacerbated by 
the implementation of a French port 
policy in which investments will be at the 
state’s expense, without limitation of 
.commercial viability, and national pres¬ 
tige will be a main consideration. 

The main lines of a common transport 
policy already exist on paper and have 
been accepted in principle, though the 
hammering out of a final detailed policy 
is one of the toughest tasks now facing 
the Six. The basic principle of the 
policy is that competition between all 
forms of transport—road, rail, water, 
pipeline and air—should be as free and 
fair as possible. This, of course, is a 
principle to which most governments 
would pay lip service, while failing to 


the politically painful decisions that 
transport harmonisation must imply. 

Attempts to find an easier solution by 
simply agreeing bn a structure of rates, 
with maxima to prevent the public being 
exploited and minima to ensure that no 
one kind of transport tries to compete 
the others out of existence by under- 


foreign investment, especially • when 
Britain’* own level of investnvent fcso 
inadequate and the balance pf payments 
is in such long-term difficulties. ^ > 
The case for spme si4b$ii$*ed, port 
development has been recognised ini; 
constitution of the National fcrt* 6pupcik 
But this is quite compatible with j “ 
each individual port an bbillgattt 


pricing, ran into stubborn objections from financial viability; whereas 
the Dutch, who believe that with their of Transport’s present proposals WdW 


relatively low wages and strategic position 
they have everything to gain from free 
competition in transport. 

One of the fundamental problems the 
commission therefore faces is how to make 
sure that each mode of transport pays the 
economic cost of the transport infrastruc¬ 
ture it uses. And this, the commission 
claims, means that it must necessarily 
interest itself in the ports and the way 
they are financed, to ensure that no type 
of transport, or no one country’s hauliers, 
are artificially helped by subsidies to the 
ports. This claim by t^ie commission, 
however logical, is hotly contested, par¬ 
ticularly by the Germans and French. 
But in the end the commission’s logic 
must surely be accepted, since the present 
level of subsidy to the ports makes a 
nonsense of any attempt to promote har¬ 
monious regional development within the 
Six—an important part of the Treaty of 
Rome’s aims. Uncontrolled subsidies to 
the ports certainly distort the pattern of 


only oblige the nationally-owned ports 
industry as a whole to cover its costs—a 
fine formula for waste—an<J would 
leave discretion over charging to th$ 
individual ports either. By contrast, Rot¬ 
terdam runs as a commercial operation 
paying interest on its Ixirfowing and 
obliged to cover its costs taking one year 
with another : the subsidy element is con¬ 
fined to specific works—i.e. the dredging 
of the approach channel—where the state 
accepts specific responsibility, or an argu¬ 
ment of national interest, for part of the 
cost. Britain might well take a leaf from 
this book. In any case, a tired nationalis¬ 
ation of the ports, based on some idea that 
they are part of the public service spetpr 
rather than potentially dynamic industries 
in their own right, will hardly pay divi¬ 
dends when other countries' ports close at 
hand are taking a quite different view. 


This survey was edited by David Kelly 



Torrey Canyon : Where the logic of size breaks down 
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TEES-SIDE 

Britain’s fastest growing 
industrial region 



-and industry’s 24 hour sea-gate 
to Europe and the rest of the world! 


if The Port of the Tees is advantageously situated to 
ive rapid access for shippers to both Europe and 
candinavia, and provides established shipping services 
to all parts of the world. 

if New, well-equipped deepwater docks capable of 
accommodating vessels up to 65,000 tons with adjacent 
' Lift on—Lift off ” container berth 
if Harbour surveillance radar provides increased safety, 
and facilitates navigation within the port area end its 
approaches * 


if Extensive modem railway system provides excellent 
connections via fast freightlmer services to the major 
industrial centres of Great Britain 

if The Port is also well served with a network of 
excellent roads connecting the Port with the principal 
industrial area* and the main-trunk Routes. 

if The Tte^tid* Airport provides extensive freight 
handling teiviaK and full customs facilities. 


irs-sh innsinu Known uiuni 

la Darlington Street, Thornaby-on-Tees. TakiHone: Stockton 67678/9 





by manufacturing standard containers , 
Seaway manufacture a range of containers, 
designed to comply with teat conditions laid 
down for current ISO. BSI and Itoyd’s 
requirements. Substantial, long-lasting, 
these containers are well worth a look. 


by recognising the problem of 
under-loaded freight 
Seaway have produced steel containers 
designed to fit on a special lifting base to 
give a configuration of a 20 foot ISO container 
suitable for stacking and shipping. 
This can represent a considrflble saving 
all round. 



by manufacturing t muni of speeding up 
turn-round of freight 
Seaway specially designed a semitrailer 
(patents pending) to carry threw or mors 
ISO type 2B containers. The containers are 
simply locked in position: can be unloaded or 
loaded by either sling or fork lift truck. 

The trailer may be used for other types of 
load The whole unit o an example of 
Seaway flexibility at its best 


by the ability to manufacture to the most 
•xacting requirements in customers 
specifications 
Seaway can cite Geest Industries as an 
example The problem was one of specially 
designing glass fibre insulated containers for 
the dual purpose of containment and 
movement of bananas and general cargo. 
It was quickly solved. Seaway welcome any 
containerisation challenge. 
It is why they are in business. 


Literature is available describing Seaway's products* 
Please write stating your interest. 

Seaway Containers Limited 

Itktr Stret IrunMk Scotland M (STD OtM) 2UK 


... the name‘Coseley'Is a 
synonymous with tough, 
speedily erected apd 
competitively priced 
prefabricated Industrial 
buildings... ori any scale., 
anywhere 


NORTH SEA GA 



At Great Yarmouth end W«tt Hartlepool Meiirr. George 
Wfmpey A Co. Ltd. have developed Marine Bates for the 
many Interests involved in the North Sea Oil Exploration 
Project. The Bases provide bonded and unbonded * 

warehousing space, workshops, offices, staff and 
servreing facilities, all rented to lessee oil 
companies and their suppliers. Comment 
from Wimpey’s: "The choice of Coseley 
buildings was influenced mainly by she 
speedy supply and erection service 
offered, and by the flexibility ^fydyWMmH 
the standard design in relation 
to the various types 
building required." 


A#; 






Illustrated technical brochure ahows designs for factor 
warehouses, plant depots and many other applications. 


COSELEY BulLOINGS LID 


LANESFIELD, WOLVERHAMPTON, ENGLAND 
Telephone. BILSTON 43101 (10 lines). London Office 
Sackville House. ‘40- Piccadilly. London, W.l 
Telephone - REGENT 4807-9 
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CLARK MERCHANDISES... with a full line of Tyler food coolers, 
refrigerated sales cases, and vertical frozen food displays. The 


same 


CI41RK 

EQUIPMENT 


builds earthmovlng equipment, truck trailers and van bodies, 
axles, transmissions and lift trucks. Clark International Marketing S.A., 
Brussels, Belgium. 

FlggfcBIG JOB, YOU’LL FIND CLARK 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 



* Washington's Washington, 

dominated District Committee of the 
House of Representatives, residents of 
the federal district cannot vote, except for 
President. Should the committee choose, 
it could hamper Mr Washington suffi¬ 
ciently to give black militants an excuse 
for claiming that yet another Negro had 
been given the trappings, but not the 
reality, of power. 

More and more, housing seems to be 
the most inflammatory of the tensions be¬ 
tween Negroes and whites. In Milwaukee 
Negroes, stirred to protest by a white 
Roman Catholic priest, have been rioting 
because the City Council has refused to 
consider an ordinance outlawing dis¬ 
crimination m housing. Flint, Michigan, 
almost lost its Negro Mayor over the same 
issue. Mr McCree, the Mayor, threatened 
to resign when the dfcy commission re¬ 
jected an “open-housing** law. But he 
decided to stay on in the job which is 
largely ceremonial, yet clearly important 
to the morale of the Negroes who make 
up one-fourth of the population in this 
car-manufacturing city. 

Cleveland, Ohio, stands a fair chance 
of becoming the second very large 
(slightly bigger than Washington) Ameri¬ 
can city to have a Negro Mayor, and the 
first such to elect one. The city is over¬ 
whelmingly Democratic and a Negro 
Representative in the State Legislature, 
Mr Carl Stokes, nearly defeated the 
present Mayor, Mr Lochei, two years ago 
If Cleveland had suffered major riots this 
summer, Mr Stokes’s candidacy might 
have been doomed But it has seetped to 
escape, and the good-looking lawyer, for¬ 
tified with the endorsement of the 
Cleveland Plain Dialer , might win in the 
preliminary elections to choose a Demo¬ 
cratic candidate next month However, 
the favourite remains Mayor Locher 

The colour issue is somewhat nastier in 
Gary, Indiana The young Negro who 
won the Democratic nomination for 
Mayor last spring has been deserted by 
the local party organisers , they have 
refused to give him money, claiming that 
Mr Richard Hatcher is too “ red ” for 
their tastes Mr Hatcher could win on 
Negro votes alone , the steel-making city 
is 58 per cent Negro, but he would liave 
to get nearly all their support. The Poles, 


who traditionally vote Democratic, may 
Support Mr Radigsm, the 
i* the first 
shifty yew to bother try- 

u —1 —T —-■ ■ | - ■ 

4 Bobby lights in 

If cigarettes had to make their way as a 
pew product, they would be deader than 
the Edsel car. Smoking can never have 
had such a bad press as it has had during 
the past month. Now Senator Robert 
Kennedy has taken to preaching against 
the habit. He has, moreover, tossed several 
Bills into the Senate where the ground 
has been prepared by devastating anti- 
smoking pronouncements made before a 
panel of the Commerce Committee last 
month. But the combined alarums will 
probably have little effect: Americans 
smoked 545 billion cigarettes last year, 
nine billion more than the year before. 

The Federal Communications Commis¬ 
sion has done its bit to tell the cigarette 
industry that tougher days are coming. 
The FCC has rejected the protest* of the 
broadcasting industry and has repeated 
its ruling that if radio and television 
stations carry commercials advertising 
cigarettes, they must give equal time to 
carrying information about the dangers of 
smoking. The Surgeon General, head of 
the Public Health Service, has also under¬ 
scored what he and his department have 
said before; the risk of illness and death 
from cigarette smoking is a “ fiat, scien¬ 
tific fact,” Dr Stewart said. He told this 
to the World Conference on Smoking apd 
Health in New York which had already 
heard Senator Kennedy's view that cigar¬ 
ettes were “a deadly weapon.” 

The new legislative measures being pro¬ 
posed could make the cigarette makers 
miserable, even if they will not help any¬ 
body to break the habit. One would make 
plainer and blunter the warning that now 
must Appear by law on cigarette packets : 
that smoking is hazardous. Another 
would restrict the broadcasting of cigar¬ 
ette advertisements to late evening hours. 
Senator Kennedy would even like to make 
the most tar-laden cigarettes cost more, 
through higher taxes, but it is hard to see 
that being written into law 

The tobacco industry has been distres¬ 
sed by Senator Brewster’s revelation that 
in 1965 witnesses who supported the in¬ 
dustry’s contention that smoking was not 
harmful were paid substantial fees The 
news has opened a debate about whether 
so-called experts should he expected to 
testify gratis or whether, if they are paid, 
they can be considered impartial The 
real embarrassment surrounding cigar¬ 
ettes, however, is being suffered by 
Columbia University. Only weeks after its 
leaders had boldly announced that the 
university would back a new kind of filter 
to reduce tars and nicotines m cigarette 
smoke, they have had to confess that their 
announcement was premature and that 
they are submitting the filter to extensive 
tests 


Europe's assistant : 

The departure of Mr Francis Bator 
Washington for Harvard University mean* 
a reorganisation of an important section 
of the White House's foreign policy staff. 
Whan Mr McGeorge Bundy resigned a* 
special assistant for national security 
affairs to go to the Ford Foundation, he 
wrote to President Johnson: “ While the 
effort in Vietnam goes on ... I know that 
our country will also go ahead in other 
fields.*’ This could perhaps be translated 
as, “ Please do not let Vietnam blot odt 
everything else ” and, though the war has 
continued to encroach since then, there " 
has been a continuous effort to keep other 
aspects of foreign policy in motic^i and}, 
so far as might be, untainted by Vietnam. 
Under arrangements made tyfiep Mr 
Bundy was still in charge, these ispefcts 
were left to a considerable extent te Mr, 
Bator's hands. Some repotters hAvfc Ufafeft 
his appointment to Harvard as 
i case of a Kennedy partisan taking refuge 
in the John F. Kennedy /of 

g vernmenfc—which, indeed, » whefejMr 
tor is going as Professor of Tbfitfed 
Economy. This is not So. Mr Bator (juts 
served Mr Johnson much longer than^e 
served President Kennedy and Ifi 
more influential capacities. 

Mr Bator first went to the Vyhjtfr fftwe 
in the spring of 1964 to handle inter¬ 
national economic policy matters forilw 
Bundy. Eventually he became 
circle of about 10 men in the Adfrltoi* 
stration on whom President Johnsqri,draws 
for advice on his European relations. JHe 
has had direct responsibility and direct 
access to the President, who has rated 
heavily on him on a wide range of subjects 
having both a technical and a political 
aspect: international monetary reform* 
the Kennedy Round of tariff negotiations, 
adapting tne North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation to the existence of GejratJl 
de Gaulle, whistling up credits to support 
sterling, financing the forces in Qerin^ny 
and keeping the nuclear proliferation 
treaty alive. On most of these matters 
most of the time, a thread of lucidity, 
consistency and balance has been trace¬ 
able in the Administration’s handling and 
Mr Bator has had a lot to do with it. 

With Mi Bator gone the responsibilities 
which he collected are being divided up 
again, a large share of them going to Mr 
hdwaid I ned who has moved to the 
White House from the State Department. 
Previously Mr I ned had worked there 
under Mr W W Rostow, now the special 
assistant in charge of national security 
affairs in the White House A further 
extension of Mr Rostow’s responsibilities 
and influence looks like being one conse¬ 
quence of Mr Bator’s departure But what 
matters is that the “ other fields ” of 
world policy, which include the things 
that concern Europe most, should con¬ 
tinue to get pioper attention in the White 
House in spite of the preoccupation with 
the war 
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The one world 
of science 
i& the domain of 

SCIENTIFIC 

AMERICAN 

The contents of the September issue illustrate 
the breadth and diversity of SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 

Materials I by Cyril Stanley Smith 


Materials 
The Solid State 
% The Nature, of Metals 
The Nature of Ceramics 
The Nature of Glasses 
The Nature of Polymeric Materials 
Hie Nature of Composite Materials 
The Thermal Properties of Materials 
The Electrical Properties of Materials 
The Chemical Properties of Materials 
The Magnetic Pro perties of Materials 
The Optical Properties of Materials 
The Competition Of Materials 


by Sir Nevill Mott 
by A. H. Cottrell 
by John /. Gilman 
by R. J. Charles 
by Herman F. Mark 
by Anthony Kelly 
by John Ziman 
by Henry Ehrenreich 
by Howard Reiss 
by Frederic Keffer 
by Ah Javan 
by W. 0. Alexander 


cruise the harbor on the 
Hongkong Hilton’s 
private brigantine. 


At the Hongkong Hilton, 
manager Ken Moat has the 
110-foot brigantine, Wan Fu, 
to run you around the harbor. 
And private nckshas to run you 
around town. Also... a bar 
shaped like an ancient Chinese 
dragon boat, another called 
The Den steeped in Oriental 
mystery, a variety of exotic 
restaurants and a swimming 
pool Perfect location, too— 
right on Hong Kong Island. 

For reservations call your 
travel agent, any Hilton hotel 
or Hilton Reservation Service. 

In London call HYD 8888. 


HONGKONG HILTON 

The nearby Manila Hilton 
opens in the Fall of *67 





Wq call your attention to scientific American and this issue 
in this manner because Ve believe you will find much to interest 
and reward yon In its pages. 

To the scientific community of the United Kingdom, scientific 
AMERICAN is already well known as the monthly magazine that 
covers all departments of science. In the words of our distinguished 
British contemporary. Nature , ". . . through sound policy, good 
editing and attractive presentation this journal has won the nigh 
e regard of scientists and laymen alike for its excellent interpretation 
of scientific discovery and adxancement.” 

scientific American is the product of a unique collaboration 
of scientists and journalists. The scientists write the articles, 
supplying the content; the journalists edit the magazine, supply¬ 
ing the form The articles, written in non-technical English, 
•hme with authority and clarity. Illustrations in line, halftone and 
colour, fflitpiuiate the text and delight the eye. 

If all ot the foregoing Supports our belief that you will want to 
see thia nfrgwfne regularly, please use the coupon below to 
enter your subscription. 

You may also choose to enter a subscription for a friend or 
associate, Please include their names and addresses on a separate 
listing. 

COPIES ARE AVAILABLE AT YOUR NEWSAGENT. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
The Economist 
25 St. James's Street 
London, S.W.1 

Please enter a subscription to scientific AMERICAN at the rate indicated. 
□ 3 years—151/- □ 2 years-108/- □ 1 year - 58/- 

Name ■* . . 

Address . 
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After seeing the jewels 
at Topkapi, the fabled 
Blue Mosque and bazaars, 
it’s awfully nice to come 
home to the Istanbul Hilton. 


After all the sightseeing, there's nothing so 
relaxing as having a superb dinner in the 
rooftop Rotissenc restaurant as you 
watch the silent blue waters of the 
Bosphorus flow by. A stroll through 9 
the hotel's gardens can.be nice too. A 
Or a refreshing dip in Manager w A £ 
George Desbaillets’ swimming T7 /V^ 

pool. But perhaps what you'll list K 

enjoy most are all the comforts \ t Jf****^\ 
you'll find in your elegant JC7 I 
guest room. fjy 

For reservations call your 
travel agent or any Hilton Hflj 
hotel or Hilton Reservation 18 
' Service. 

In London call HYD 8888. A 
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READING FOR RIO 

The Dollar and World Liquidity 

By Robert V. Roosa. 

Random House , New York. 380 p?iges. 

In a week’s time the free world’s fina.nc ial 
community will be gathering in R.io de 
Janeiro for what should be a momentous 
annual meeting of the International 
Monetary Fund. On each of the* last 
three occasions there has been a lot of 
talk about monetary reform a nd pro¬ 
posals for more talk, but nothing beyond ; 
this time, in contrast, should see the 
stamp of approval being set cm a con¬ 
tingency plan for supplementary' existing 
monetary reserves, the plan for the 
cieation of special drawing lights ad¬ 
ministered through the I Mir that was 
outlined at the lxrndon ministerial meet¬ 
ing of the Group of Ten countries on 
August 26th. Argument will go on, 
nevertheless, as to whether the plan is 
good enough, big enough and will come 
m soon enough. Thqre could hardly be 
a more appropriate time, therefore, for a 
look at the development of policy in 
international financial affairs and, in 
giving the American viewpoint, few voices 
will be listened to with more interest than 
that of Mr Robert Roosa, under-secretary 
for monetary affairs in the United States 
treasury in the Kennedy and Johnson 
Administrations, from 1 961 to 1966. 

Now in private bank ing, Mr Roosa can 
review with some aloofness those years 
of officialdom in which he helped to 
direct the defence o-f the dollar. The 
central part, however, of this new book, 
published this week in the United States, 
reproduces a number of speeches and 
articles written wh ile he was in office, 
between 1961 and 1966, setting out the 
views he then held on the United States 
balance of payments and the lines on 
which reserve cremation might proceed in 
the future. Interesting reading though 
these chapters make in retrospect, it is 
to the topping and tailing exercise that 
experienced readers will turn first, the ; 
introductory and concluding chapter s 
written last ye.-ar. 

Never in Mr Roosa’s writings is the re 
any hint that* he might have changed 1 ii$ 
mind or ha d doubts about the ad h i QC 
approach of the American authorities to 
international currency problems in the 
time in which he was in office. ' fhe 
defensive mechanisms which were then 
built,up piecemeal include the bila ^teral 
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swap arrang< ernents between central banks, 
the General Arrangements to Borrow in 
connection with the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund, the interest equalisation tax, 
the Treasi iry “ Roosa ” bonds denomi¬ 
nated in foreign currencies, and the 

informal 1 ‘ pool ” to help stabilise the 
London p t old market. 1 hue and time 
again, M r Roosa has emphasised his 
belief th; it any major change in the 
world’s liquidity arrangements would 
depend 1 upon experience gained in the 
course of 1 proceeding step by step in thisf 
kind of ad hoc process (a view that, for 
one, Mi Milton Gilbert of the Bank for 
Internal jonal Settlements would support). 
He beli eves in maintaining the $35 price 
of gold as the one fixed reference point 
and th at there is no question of removing 
the do liar from official reserves, although 
he is willing to concede that its role as 
a resc rve currency may diminish, but he 
says 1 good deal more strongly than in 
his p revious book that something new is 
need* *d to break the impasse that has 
deve loped between the world’s growing 
need is for capital and its reluctance, as he 
put* , it, “ to absorb on balance continuing 
incr eases in the one international reserve 
ass« it that had kept money creation and 
ne' ^ international investment expanding 
sid t e by side.” Most of the monetary 
ai ithorities, he records, had by late 1966 
af »Teed that “ access to enlarging credit 
fi lcilities could not, at least not indefi- 
r litely, provide sufficient liquidity of the 
) and desired and needed for the effective 
functioning of the monetary system as 
a whole.” 

Tantalisingly, this book was, of course, 
concluded before the new plan was 
agreed, so we arc not treated to Mr 
Roosa’s views of it. Instead he details 
the version of the CRU (Composite—or 
Collective—Reserve Unit) which he 
would prefer: the choice of drawing 
rights, rather than an actual reserve unit, 
is something he will reluctantly accept, 
seeing it as a stepping-stone to a system 
of units. Drawing rights can be appraised 
in the same terms as new reserve units 
and Mr Roosa’s lucid account in this 
book of the requirements of a new asset 
set criteria against which the Rio scheme 
can be judged. 


THE MEANS TO SURVIVA17 

If ihc Sua Diet \ 

By Otbnji FalUc^T?;wtyUtcd by Rwanda 
Swinglehurst. 

Collins, 415 pages. 45s, 

Lord Bowden last week proclaimed* wiffr 
all the authority of a scientist and an 
minister in charge of science, that t)>q 
American space programme was a circuit 
a regrettable waste of time, talent and .re¬ 
sources. But Lord Bowden was born in 
tgto and what he is attacking *ci>ifllly 
is a form of human endeavour outside n$ 
experience and, fairly obviously, his 
comprehension. ,. , 

Oriana Faljaci is about half his age r 
pretty, witty, with the face of a fine cat 
and the tongue of a perfect bitch. Tutored 
in the Italian resistance, intended origin* 
ally to be a doctor, very conscious of the 
civilising inheritance of being, born a 
Florentine, she has at one time or another; 
shared a good many of Lord Bowden’s 
prejudices. What she has written in the 
guise of an intellectual journey is very 
probably the best book on the American 
(and by inference the Russian) manned 
space programme yet to appear. Her 
prejudices stand for the prejudices of 
Everyman, They are set out one by one, 
and one by one demolished until at the 
end of 400 pages the conclusion stands 
out that what the Americans are doing is 
wasteful, brutalising, often horribly cruel, 
but supremely worth while. 

It is the intellectual quality of her 
argument that makes this such an im¬ 
portant book, written by an’ adult' for 
adults. That does not stop it from being 
silly, pretentious, posturing and boring 
over large tracks of its considerable length. 
Signorina Fallaci needs the hand of a good 
editor and never more than when her 
natural waspishness gets out of hand and 
degenerates into sheer bad manners. She 
is not so interesting, either, that one can 
endure to read at length about her 
thoughts and emotions without mounting 
tedium. But for all its obvious irritations 
the book remains a tour de force, and the 
amount of hard research behind it com¬ 
mands respect. You may still, after 
reading it, remain unconvinced, but you 
will have learned a great deal about 
manned space flight. 

In particular you will have learned 
about the type of men who volunteer for 
it. The first American team of astronauts 
did have something special that marked 
them as men apart ; they were not neces¬ 
sarily very likeable, but their authority 
and personalities had a force that con¬ 
trasted with a peculiar and rather horrify¬ 
ing blankness in a large number of the 
young men chosen to succeed them. All 
astronauts begin as test pilots, and they 
have the hard attitude to death that test 
pilots acquire as a necessary part of their 
equipment. What they are engaged upon 
is developing a flying technique that will 
allow men to land safely on the moon for 
a start — on further planets perhaps. 
Once the technique has been made reason¬ 
ably safe, older, better qualified scientists 
will be chauffeured out by these tough 
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young men to start the long'and inevitably 
slow process of space development. The 
astronauts are expendable ; the top brains 
are not. 

For perhaps threequarters of the book, 
Signorina Fallaci admits to being On the 
side of those who do not think it worth 
the effort. Some aspects of the American 
programme revolt her: the frightening 
speed with which astronauts seem to age 
a decade in a few months ; the sacrifice 
of peaceful countryside to the demands of 
the space establishments ; the ghastly, 
Kafka-like organisation creeping every¬ 
where, American bureaucracy when it 
puts its mind to it can out-bureaucrat the 
best, but to do it to a space programme 
makes one side at the thought of what 
sort of organisation the Americans will 
establish on the moon. 

So what made Signorina Fallaci change 
her mind ? It was a feeling that man’s 
survival may eventually depend on 
moving upwards and outwards from the 
earth he knows, and perhaps eventually 
from the universe he knows. Hence the 
book's title, which may have sounded fine 
in Italian but is pretty meaningless in 
English and is intended as a reminder that, 
very slowly, the sun is cooling and may in 
some thousands of years from now make 
life as we know it on earth impossible. 


ing as a contact, detectec l and brought to 
trial as a spy—was more convincing and 
did Mr Wynne more c credit. Indeed 
that part of it which survi ves in th is boolc, 
the account of his arrest and ordeals at* 
a prisoner of the Russians is still *higlily 
readable, even though soi neone referred 
to as a “ professional writ* ?r ” has ja.zzed 
the story up. 

The whole Wynne-Penl :ovsky intelli¬ 
gence business is now in a state of con¬ 
fusion. It is by no means certain that 
the so-called Penkovsky d iaries, which 
were published a couple of y ears ago, are . 
entirely genuine ; nor is it certain that 
the late Oleg Penkovsky ii 1 not being 
lauded to the skies as an agen t and traitor 
of unparalleled knowledge an d ingenuity 
in order to cover other sourc es of infor¬ 
mation. 

Mr Wynne’s description of how Pen- 
kovsky’s information came out of Moscow 
and of how equipment for his > use went 
into Russia is credible only c >n one of 
two conditions: either the Russ »ians were 
being unbelievably careless or \ hey were 
allowing Mr Wynne and Pen! tovsky to 
incriminate themselves so deepl y that a 
show-trial could be staged with s uccess. 
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ttwite to this, 

iwhrjwt M th* p IK 
new book at* surveys. end commentaries 
on Soviet discussions about planning and 
prices, while some of the others deal with 
the important issue of the relative priority 
ito be given to heavy industry in develop- 
ing countries. It is to be hoped that his 
retirement from his leadership will not 
involve retirement from writing in these 
,an»d related fields. 


CONCERN FOR RIGHTS 

The International Protection of Human 
Right* 

Edited* by Evan Luard. 

Thames and Hudson . (Studies' in Inter¬ 
national Order.) 384 pages. 50s. 

This second volume in a cycle of studies 
which Mr Luard is editing on world order 
seeks to sihow the layman what is involved 
in the attempts to harness international 
concern >fc»r human rights. This series is 
clearly not aimed at the expert, but rather 
at the general reader, schools and uni¬ 
versities. 


The choice before humanity could lie be¬ 
tween reversing evolution and delving 
backwards into the primitive forms of life 
from which we came, or to moving for¬ 
wards to new worlds. Not that Signorina 
Fallaci makes it sound as pretentious as 
that. Her technique is by no means the 
least interesting part of the book, com¬ 
bining the tape recorded interview for the 
spacemen with an almost eighteenth- 
century literary dialogue with her father, 
who represents the elegant, literate, edu¬ 
cated man with his roots in the soil where 
he was born and his private wine-press, 
the antithesis of everything the astronauts 
and their organisation stand for — or 
seemed to stand for until Oriana Fallaci 
discovered that an astronaut can still be a 
poet, can be well and widely read, can 
like his wine too, and brush from time to 
time with the wings of angels. It is a 
dangerous technique for a relatively in¬ 
experienced writer, used as it is here with 
a fine disregard for niceties of time and 
place. But just, by a hair’s breadth, it 
comes off. 

CROWN AGENT? 

The Man from Moscow 
By Greville Wynne. 

Hutchinson . 222 pages. 30s. 

It was surely a tittle rash of the publisher 
to write in his blurb that this book “ out¬ 
strips the most extravagant invention of 
fiction.'* It strengthens the reader’s 
suspicion, already planted by Foreign 
Office disavowals and Mr Wynne’s own 
conduct at his trial in Moscow, that the 
hero never was a British agent in the full 
sense of the word. The original version 
of the story*-the small business man act- 


Papers on Capitalism, Developme nt and 
Planning 

By Maurice Dobb. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 274 pages. 
35S * 

Socialism, Capitalism and Ecoi lomic 
Growth: Essays presented to Me urice 
Dobb . 

Edited by C. H. Feinstein. 

Cambridge University Press . 377 pa ges. 
45 s. 

Maurice Dobb, who has just retired fr ora 
his readership in economics at Cambrid, ge, 
for long had the almost unique positi on 
of being respected and read tx>th 1 >y 
Marxist and by orthodox economist s: 
The respect remains, as testified by th e 
distinguished collection of authors wh< ) 
have contributed to this festschrift in hi! > 
honour edited by Dr Feinstein. The 
uniqueness has recently diminished, how¬ 
ever, since there is now a continuing 
dialogue between the two sides. Now 
that planning is fashionable in the west 
and market mechanisms are being 
expanded in the east, the ideological 
dichotomy of capitalist market economies 
and planned socialist economies has been 
partly superseded by a readiness to con¬ 
sider market mechanisms versus planning 
in instrumental terms. 

When a Marxist economist, in discuss¬ 
ing planning and prices, refers to the 
question of whether the law of value 
operates in a socialist economy, his 
western counterpart finds it difficult to 
know what he is talking about. But when 
the Marxist brings in input-outpfUt co¬ 
efficients and linear programming the 
obstacle to communication is reduced. It 
is interesting to see that quite h few of 


Mr Luard himself provides an intro¬ 
ductory essay that appropriately sets the 
historical scene, and the concluding 
remarks. He also contributes a chapter 
on the promotion of human rights by 
United Nations Political Bodies, which is 
really a brief precis of the major cases 
where human rights issues have come 
before the Secu rity Council in the General 
Assembly. It is all very lucidly and coolly 
written, with the author’s customary 
accuracy. It abo contains, like most of 
the essays in tho volume, very little by 
way of analysis, recommendation or prog¬ 
nosis. James Fa wcett, at present a 
member of the European Commission of 
Human Rights, leaves the European Con¬ 
vention to A. H. Robertson, who con¬ 
tributes a useful guide to the operation 
and evolving case law of that treaty. 
This should provide helpful background 
material to the first case* being considered 
at the moment, brought against the 
United Kingdom undrr Articles 6 and 8 
of the convention. M r Fawcett himself 
has written on Human Rights and 
Domestic Jurisdiction, ar id explains clearly 
to the layman the legal q uestions involved 
in securing a proper lialance between 
i ntemal sovereignty and ;in ethical inter- 
11 ationaj standard. Professor Ballinger 
fc Kuses on United Nations action on 
hi iman rights in South Afrvca. His essay 
is a well ordered examination of the 
pat ths tljat the United Nations has so far 
trie d with respect to apartheid and the 
proi blem of South West Africa, and the 
obst ades that it faces. This essay, unlike 
most in the book, really do^s attempt 
critic al analysis, and Professor Ballinger 
corret :tly points to the lack of clarity of 
th* l Jnited Nations’ goals ov.er South 
Africa sinte 1962, and the additional 
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difficulties which this has caused to the 
problem of securing South African com¬ 
pliance. 

Professor John Humphrey, until 
recently UN Director of the Division of 
Human Rights, writes on the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. But one 
wishes that Professor Humphrey, with his 
experience, had been given more to bite 
into. This volume had probably gone to 
press by the time that the Draft 
Covenants on Human Rights were at last 
accepted by the Assembly. But he could 
have written interestingly on the sub¬ 
stantive problems that have for so long 
held up progress on these, and examined 
the likely efficacy of the state-to-state 
procedure envisaged under the optional 
protocol to the civil and political cove¬ 
nant. 

Sir Samuel Hoare, in his essay on the 
UN Commission on Human Rights, 
touches very briefly on some of these 
points ; but understandably he chooses 
to emphasise the techniques employed by 
the commission, and other measures 
which it has promoted. 

On some of the lesser known aspects 
of human rights Mr Luard has secured 
some very interesting essays. There is an 
admirable contribution by Dr C. Wilfred 
Jenks on the international protection of 
trade union rights through the Inter¬ 
national Labour Office ; a useful com¬ 
pendium by Mr Peter Archer on the work 
of unofficial organisations and human 
rights; some welcome information given 
bv M. Armand Gaspard on the inter¬ 
national preservation of press freedom ; 
and a conci& resume of the work of the 
League of Nations in human rights by 
Professor Macartney. 

INTERPRETING SOUTH-EAST ASIA 

The South-East Asian World 
By Keith Buchanan. 

Bell. 176 pages, illustrated. 27s. 6d. 

The South-East Asian City: A Social 
Geography of the Primate Cities of South- 
East Asia. 

By T. G. McGee. 

Bell. 204 pages, illustrated. 30s. 

Professor Bucjianan’s book is meant to 
introduce a series of more specialised 
works on south-east Asia, of which Mr 
McGee’s is the first. Both authors are 
geographers at Wellington University in 
New Zealand, and they offer themselves 
as sympathetic interpreters to the west of 
a region they know intimately. With 
salutary neglect of the traditional bounda¬ 
ries of their discipline, they describe the 
lay of the land socially and politically as 
well as physically. 

Mr McGee makes a real contribution 
to broadening the study of cities by insist¬ 
ing on the differences between south¬ 
east Asian cities and western ones. Modern 
western cities were created by industria¬ 
lisation ; south-east Asian cities by the 
commerce of the colonial era and subse¬ 
quent natural population growth. Western 
cities display concentric patterns of land 
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use around a central business district ; 
south-east Asian ones are laid out sector- 
ally* often with little inbung of their 
racially heterogeneous populations. , 

Mr McGee argues, and shows, that con¬ 
cepts developed in the study of cities in 
the west often do not apply elsewhere. 
For example, the urban masses, so far 
from learning the secular, modern atti¬ 
tudes associated with Harvey Cox’s 
“secular city” and Louis Wirth’s “urban¬ 
ism as a way of life,” often retain rural, 
traditional attitudes in their residential 
enclaves. In south-east Asia, unlike the 
west, urbanisation does not mean 
modernisation. 

Professor Buchanan’s book suffers from 
the breadth of the task it takes on. It 
treats politics, society, economics, religion, 
history, and, of course, geography—but 
always too briefly to be either comprehen¬ 
sive or original. It comes as something 
of a surprise to learn, in the last chapter, 
that the “free enterprise system “(has 
failed in south-east Asia and that China, 
North Korea and North Vietnam repre¬ 
sent the wave of the future. The reader 
will have learned too much respect for 
south-east Asian diversity by the time he 
gets to this chapter to credit that con¬ 
clusion much. In any case, j many of the 
readers at whom the senes is aimed will 
not need such a general* introduction to 
the region. 


PUPIL AND TEACHER 

Darwin and Henslow: The Growth of an 
Idea; Letters, 1831-1860 
Edited by Nora Barlow. 

John Murray. 263 pages. 35s. 

Although the centenary of “The Origin 
of Species” is now passed diligent his¬ 
torians of science continue to quarry in 
the seemingly bottomless pit of Dar- 
winiana. Nora Barlow, who is Charles 
Darwin's granddaughter, became interest¬ 
ed in her grandfather’s papers many years 
ago and has produced a number of valu¬ 
able annotated publications supplement¬ 
ing the equally valuable studies of Sir 
Gavin de Beer. With so much written 
about Darwin—sometimes to the neglect 
of what he himself wrote—it may come 
as something of a surprise that anything 
fresh can still be written. But this criti¬ 
cism cannot be levelled at the present 
book. 

John Stevens Henslow went up to 
Cambridge in 1814. By 1823 he was pro¬ 
fessor of mineralogy, and by 1827 profes¬ 
sor of botany, a chair he held until his 
death. Darwin arrived thirteen years after 
Henslow, but a friendship soon sprang up 
between them and it is their correspon¬ 
dence over nearly thirty years that forms 
the bulk of this book. Virtually all the 
letters in it are either in the library of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens Kew, or in the 
Cambridge University. Library, and Jong 
runs have not been published before. 
Some indeed are part of a recent 
acquisition of Darwin material. 

It was Henslow who put forward 


Darwin's name as a potential"naturalist 
for HMS Beagle , and the correspon¬ 
dence begins with a tatet;,ftom Darwin 
to hfs mentor jtiit afftr JuLh&d gone down 
from Cambridge. The doubts of Darwin's 
father are reflected in an early letter as 
is Josiah Wedgwood’s powerful advocacy. 
A hitherto unpublished letter fropi Dr 
Robert to Charles shows that parental 
doubt and opposition were abating. And 
so it continues. The early letters from 
the Beagle show a different youifg man— 
no finished naturalist to quote Henslow— 
feeling his way. As time passes the pupil 
outstrips the teacher; but the old relation¬ 
ship remains and so after almost thirty 
years Darwin still writes to Henslow “In 
haste my dear old master, your affect. 
C. Darwin.’’ 
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THE WELSH HISTORY REVIEW- 

Special Issue—December 1967 

This issue contains essays presented to Professor 
David Williams, formerly of University College, 
Aberystwyth. Contributors include Hilary 
Marquand, Glyn Daniel, Glanmor Williams, 
H. J. Habakkuk, Bridget and Christopher Hill, 
R. C. Cobb and Gwyn A. Williams. 

University of Wales Press Subscribers 7s. 6d . 

Professor A. 7. Youngson 

OVERHEAD CAPITAL 

An important examination of the meaning of 
“ overhead capital" in theory and in practice, 
with reference to current growth in the public 
sector, and the particular scope of investment 
in underdeveloped countries. 

Edinburgh University Press _ 40s. net 

F. E. Paish (Editor) 

BENHANTS ECONOMICS 

The new eighth edition of this standard work 
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an essential text for those requiring a basic 
background in economics. 

Pitman Paperback 17s. 6d. Hard Cover 97s. 6d. 
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The result of two case-studies of transport in 
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Includes a discussion on Marx's Das Kapital, 
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publication in 1867 . 
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THE COMMON MARKET 

A dispassionate description of the actual 
situation in the E.E.C., with an explanation of 
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"let’s see what ASEA can do” 


in METALLURGY. Long experience, know-how, bold 
solutions and never-ceasing initiative are some of the 
factors that have placed ASEA among the leaders In the 
field.of metallurgy Throughout the world, ASEA electric 
furnaces sie playing a vital role in the production of 
high-grade ca*t iron, steel and alloys. Leading car man¬ 
ufacturers on both sides of the Atlantic have modern¬ 
ised their foundries and rationalised production through 
the installation of ASEA induction furnaces 
Another striking example is the ASEA induction stirrer. 
Stirring the melt in a furnace reduces the processing 
time, Improves the quality of the steel and makes for 
better overall furnace economy. The induction stirrer 
has won world-wide acceptance, and the continually 
growing number of repeat orders testifies to Its superior 
^ characteristics. 


in the ASEA-SKF steel refining process - a new method 
for the production, of high-grade steels - the induction 
stirrer plays a dominating rote This process raises the 
quality of the steel produced and Increases production 
It is extremely flexible and combines vacuum degassing 
with temperature control unique for its precision. Fur¬ 
thermore, it reduces the content of non-metalllc Inclu¬ 
sions to a fraction of the value normally obtained with 
conventionally produced steel 

The Induction furnaces and the induction stirrer are 
just two examples of ASEA's achievements within 
metallurgy Whatever your problem Is - melting, refining, 
heat treatment — you will find it worthwhile to see what 
ASEA can do 



a creative force in the electrical field 



Head Office VAeterAa Sweden 
Represented In over 70 countries 




S> HEATINQ 
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■■■■■HMHHHHMHHMHIHHHHNHHHHHHHHHHHNHNMPi these other the man* 

The resurgent American economy GNP gains are probably less 

thSH Even 

^" would certainly sec the labour 

. it t .. . . , market go critical again with 

Curiously, amidst all the current spending may be m for a sus- *.$% rcal annua i Rrout h rates, 

spate of talk about the American tained period of rest, if not pother, incomes policy is now a 

economy, little recognition is decline. Capacity utilisation has t u: n s u r n ; ts f ormrr 
g,ven to the fact that it has sunk; ncJ capacity is being W««^nd prieeLarXakfng 

begun to move at a rapid clip— added rapidly at present invest- evcn thc ncw> concessionary 

precisely what the Council of ment rates; and businessmen, guide-lines. 

Economic Advisers has been wary after their stock-cleansing ritual, Stocks were rightly given the spot- 
of. Leaving aside the car strike, may not follow the textbooks and as t h e ma j n cu ip r j t i n 

GNP appears to be heading for stockpile “ normally.” But these explaining the American 

a gain of at least $15 billion this reservations only trim the amount economy’s woes in the first half 

quarter (seasonally adjusted, of business investment that is of th j s ycar But consumer spend- 

annual rate) which is a real likely to be superimposed on an j n g was not entirely blameless 

growth rate of 4-5% a year. This already bustling economy. Some c ifher. It fell away markedly, 

compares with a gain of $9 billion stock investment is in prospect particularly in the car market 

in the second quarter and $4 bil- shortly (steel producers and con- [ first quartfr car sa i cs were down 

lion in the first. And next quarter sumers already have their eye on by j 2 i b ; lllot , ln an a | reac i y s i ow 

(Octobcr-Dcccmber) should be as a possible strike next year), and market) Savings rose to 73% 

good a growing economy puts a narrow o( aftfr . tax incom( .. a vcry high 

The impetus is coming mainly limit underneath any capital fig urc y|,j s not only ^ cpt g rowl h 

from two sources. First, the con- spending decline. d ovvn of its own accorc i | but 

sumer is definitely back in So the first two questions go reinforced the stock-slashing and 
business. Buying first turned up to the Administration hands production cutbacks, 

in the spring, but it has come down : without restraint, morte- 

on with a rush this summer, tary or fiscal, the economy could 

The increase in consumer buying well grow by 5-6% (real) over Consumer Spending 

this quarter is running at abetter the next three or four quarters. r ® 

than $10 billion annual rate. Well, so what ? Why worry about This rather unpredictable bc- 
Second, the reduction in stock- this when slack prevails in the haviour was only one of a scries 
building is levelling off. Excess economy ? Fair questions—but of chops and changes in the pat- 
stocks are now confined to they are not self-answering For tern of consumer spending which 
durable goods manufacturing, instance, how much slack is there'' have been catching forecasters 
How much further investment in First, there is a great deal of oil guard over recent months, 
stocks will drop is hard to say, unused manufacturing capacity Basically* consumers have spent 
but more than another $2 billion The capacity utilisation rate is less and saved more than expected 
(annuai rate) would be a surprise, down to about 82%. (The “ pre- for over a year. 

(This would bring stockpiling to ferred ” rate is about ten points Why ? It is partly a matter of 

— $1.5 billion, annual rate), higher.) Second, the unemploy- having less to spend. Tight money 

The car strike will scramble the rtient rate in August, at 3.8%, stiffened car credit terms and cut 
picture for a while, but it will is exactly where it was a year down the demand for new 
not change the fundamental ago. durables and furniture. House 

points which are giving the What is likely to happen to building, too, has been hit by the 
economy its strength. So the next these figures if the economy con- credit terms. Prices have taken 
questions are: How strong is the tinues to drive ahead at the off, and taxation has bitten 
kick? How lasting? How danger- predicted rate ? There is some deeper. But more it is simply a 
ous? help from recent history in matter of people spending less, 

Lumping the first two questions answering this question for exactly and saving more, of the income 
together, the answer from the the same set of circumstances they have available; hence the 
Administration is : quite strong, occurred in the nine months after steady, almost year-long, climb in 
lasting well into 1968 (assuming the decision to raise spending for the proportion of after-tax in- 
no policy countermeasures). As Vietnam drastically in mid- 1965. come saved, 
the Council sees it, the sector? During that period, capacity The surveyors of consumei 
currently advancing — housing, utilisation moved up by only two psychology at the University of 
government spending, certiump- points. So no strain there. But Michigan (the team headed by 
tion—arc going to continue labour was another stoiy. ‘ The Professor George Katona) have 
close to present rates for some unemployment rate dropped recently given their views on this 
time. Before long, this is going from 4.0%^to 3.8%, and hours phenomenon. Fundamentally they 
to induce renewed stock-buying, worked rose by a half-boun The think that a combination of 
which can be expected to rise same changes now would j£ut circumstances—including war, as 
to a “normal”$7 billion (annual average hours back into its high* well as rising prices.and tight 
rate) over time. Up will gtf the range and drop unemployment money—has sapped consumer 
economy's speed, enough pefhkps to an unthinkable 3>o%. confidence, 

to set capital spending off again. Of course, 1967 is not 1965. The latest figures, however, 
The opposition can only nibble Defence and,capital spending are suggest this is changing. The 
at the edges of this picture. Ode' not about to boom. The aimed savings rate dropped in the second 
of their points is that capital forces are hot building up. For quarter, though it is still a high 


6.7%. Pre-tax income spared JA 
June and July by over $4 billion 
a month (annual rate), with 
retail sales apparently responding, 
Car sales went up by a million 
units (seasonally adjusted annual 
rates) between winter and 
summer. 

Does this suggest that consumer 
spending’s year of eccentricity is 
over ? Yes, it does. But there are 
two reservations. Continued gains 
in car-buying are usually neces¬ 
sary to sustain a prolonged 
upward swing in spending, yet 
the rate of car sales in June End 
July was as high as anyone 
expects it to go for the 1968 
model year. Also there is the 
surcharge down the road. The 
grneral forecast still stands; but 
foiecasters have not ceased to bite 
their nails 
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•• I am a New European. 

I buy impartially from the 
Germans, the Japanese, and the 
Americans. 

I have just bought a British 
Hawker Siddeley 125 business jet. 

Big enough? Si! 

Fast enough? Mais oui! 

Competitively priced? Bestimmt! 

English sir, the HS 125 business jet 
is the finest business jet in the world. 
And I hear that more than 70 North 
Americans think so too. 




rut; 












t % 


The Hawker Siddeley 125 . Seats six in mogul 
luxury, eight in comfort and has the most 
headroom of any of the twin jets. It has a range of 
1,500 miles. Speed up to 500 mph. And with the new, 
more powerful Bristol Siddeley 522 turbojets it has 
an even better payload and hot and high performance. 
What’s more, the HS 125 is built by the Company with 
the world’s longest experience of JtE 

building civil jets. 




, m * J 


APTUL 
SEPT. I Ith-I6th 










HAWKER SIDDELEY AVIATION 


Hawker SitldtMiV 1 * r o 11 n supplies iih «. Ii.iim a i, claim al aiui it mspat v iapii.il c^uipan u! *• ah ulc salts and scrvici. 
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Power Politics 

The Prime Minister has made little attempt to conceal his anger with the Minister of Power, 

Mr Richard Marsh, one of the ablest members of his Government, for approving the politically 
unpalatable electricity price increases and then compounding the offence by holidaying 
inaccessibly in Jugoslavia when these were announced, where, so it is said, not even President 
Tito's secret police could find him. But the backlash involves many people besides Mr Marsh 


The unfortunate young minister trying uneasily to satisfy 
television interviewers about whether he still has any influence 
at all over the application for an increase in gas prices now 
before the Ministry of Power, was merely the first of various 
people in Whitehall—and Westminster - who have to reckon 
how much of their responsibility Mr Wilson last week either 
handed over to Mr Aubrey Jones or took over himself. Some 
of the shifts of power within Whitehall aie described on page 
1014 

It looks as if Mr Marsh retains one undiluted form of 
power over these prices ; but it is more apparent than real. 
He could say “No”; that would obviate referring them to 
the Prices and Incomes Board, perhaps. But there’s no likeli¬ 
hood of that: nationalised industries don’t ask for increases 
in price without at least a plausibly strong case for doing so. 
In practice, the application will go to the board ; the master 
has said so. And would Mr Marsh be free to disregard the 
board’s advice, when it is handed down ? In theory again 
he might ; ministers have before now—though mainly on 
increases in wages, not in prices—in spite of Mr Jones's 
expressions of his “ severest displeasure.” But if the Prime 
Minister is then in the same mood as he was last Thursday, 
Mr Marsh will no doubt be instructed to do what the gentle¬ 
man says. 

This transfer of his powers of price scrutiny over the 
nationalised industries to the board may at least simplify 
sne question for the Minister of Power. The powers are of 
»omewhat dubious legality, having arisen informally in 
practice rather than statutorily under the acts nationalising 
;hesc industries or establishing the ministry. They were 
^iven a little more formality in the 1961 White Paper on 
:he financial obligations of these industries ; but that has not 
stopped the Select Committee on Nationalised Industries from 
:riticising their application, and other informal influences 
applied by the minister on many occasions in the past. As 
1 price-scrutinising authority, the Prices and Incomes Board’s 
egal position is certainly a good bit clearer than the minister’s. 
Whether that will make him more glad to hand over is another 
question. And what this docs to the fare-setting powers of 
he Air Transport Licensing Board and the Railways Fares 
Tribunal is yet another question. This week has already seen 
he docks first refused, and then given, permission to raise 
:hargcs in order to offset the cost of decasualisation, a shilly- 
ihally that does not support any too firm a grasp of economic 
ealities. 

The said Select Committee on Nationalised Industries, 
incidentally, has for about a year now been examining just 
this question—the influence that this minister and others do 
exert over nationalised industries coming under their depart¬ 


ments. The select committee may as well shelve a good deal 
of the evidence it has collected during these months, as 
interesting now strictly lor the historical record. The relation¬ 
ship of these ministers and these industries has been 
profoundly affected by the Wilsonian ukase last week ; how 
far modified, remains to be seen. 

The select committee, also, if it cares to extimine some 
historical records of its own, may find some interesting 
arguments that are material to the Prime Minister’s endow¬ 
ment of the Prices and Incomes Board with power to carry 
out “efficiency audits” in the fullest sense on these nationalised 
industries. In the lengthy debates that went on in the early 
fifties before the select committee was put into its present 
shape, this whole question of an efficiency audit was examined 
at some length. The select committee, seeking to become as 
effective as the Committee of Public Accounts rather than 
as erratic as the Select Committee on Estimates, clearly 
identified the difference as coming from the role played by 
the Comptroller and Auditor-General in helping the Public 
Accounts Committee, help which the estimates committee 
signally and sometimes dolefully lacks. The new committee 
asked the then Comptroller and Auditor-General, Sir Frank 
Tribe, whether he could help them in the same way on the 
nationalised industries. 

Sir Frank said no, for the most practical of reasons. His 
own ability to single out apparent inefficiency in the public 
service, he explained candidly, did not come from piercing 
financial intuition : it came from the fact that his department 
was in fact the auditor of the financial accounting of all the 
departments involved. His accountants had been obliged to 
go through the figures professionally ; so they knew what 
might be worth looking at further. Could he then, he was 
asked, handle the auditing of the nationalised industries ? 
Well, said Sir Frank, obviously he could ; but 

I would have to draw hundreds of professional accountants 
from the profession and make them civil servants, and many 
of the largest firms of professional accountants would find 
their work suddenly and greatly reduced. 1 should have 
thought it would have led to great dislocation both in the 
Government service and in the profession.* 

Only the accountants who carried out the annual audit of 
these industries, he felt, would be in. a position to identify 
possible areas of inefficiency ; though he doubted, moreover, 
whether many accountants in England would in any case be 
competent to carry* out what Herbert Morrison originally 
christened an efficiency audit. 

Sir Frank’s evidence, in the event, was conclusive. The 


♦Report from the Select-Committee on Nationalised Industries, July i$53- 
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Select Committee on Nationalised Industries was set up with¬ 
out appointing the Comptroller and Auditor-General, or 
anyone like him, as its professional expert ; and it has worked 
without such expertise ever since. Its own amateur scrutiny 
of efficiency in these industries has turned out to be not at 
all bad. But now that the Prime Minister has ruled that 
efficiency audits can be done, in some unspecified way, and 
will be done by Mr Jones’s board, then at least some of the 
select committee’s occupation has gone, or so it seems at first 
sight. The select committee will still have as much right as 
ever to summon witnesses from these industries, and ask them 
questions (which the Prices and Incomes Board may or may 
not have already asked). The nationalised industry bosses 
will get even more practice at appearing before committees, 
which must already take up the largest single part of their 
working time. But if experts are already auditing the efficiency 
of these industries, and reporting to the Prime Minister, not to 
MPs, how much of its original purpose will the select com¬ 
mittee imagine it is supposed to go on serving ? 

Not all professional accountants would be as chary today 
as Sir Frank Tribe was in 1953 of undertaking an efficiency 
audit. Mr Jones’s board certainly would not; after all, this 
is largely the way it has interpreted its remit of sciutinising 
wage and price increases, whether the industries concerned 
have liked it or not. The quality and success of its reports has 
varied; they have been far more sensible, in general, 
where wages were involved than in carrying out general 
industrial surveys. But even then, at its worst, the board has 
had at least some value as a ginger group with power to 
demand full information. If a full efficiency audit of the 
nationalised industries should require the detailed familiarity 
with its accounting that only auditors can command, however, 
it is not easy to see the professional accountants involved 
combining an ordinary relationship with their clients with 
a responsibility to keep Mr Jones’s board informed of anything 
that might bear further scrutiny. Mr Wilson might be able 
to say “ this shall be done,” at the end of a panicky public 
relations week. It remains easier said than done. The board, 
at any rate, is under no illusions about being adequately 
staffed to take on this new and enormous task ; it is awaiting 
whatever Mr Wilson proposes to implement his promise of 
strengthening it for the purpose. 

Mr Wilson also handed over to the board last week the 
responsibility of scrutinising the finanical objectives that since 
1961 governments have been setting for the nationalised 
industries. Given the rest of his transfer of responsibility, 
this too was logical—though it is, as we said last week, the 
ultimate criterion of business behaviour that any government 
sets for these industries, and most politicians would have been 
reluctant to pass it over. Up to now, the responsibility has 
lain perhaps mainly with the Treasury, in consultation with 

BIU Quarterly Economic Revie toe 58 each quarter covering 180 countriee 
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The put quarter began with war in the Middle But 
and ended with a conference of heada of 
state in Khartoum. The complete removal 
of the embargo on oil exports, which wu agreed 
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the departmental ministries concerned, and the industries 
themselves. 

Technically, we should think the businessmen, trade 
unionists and economists who sit with Mr Jones on his board 
are at least as competent to think through and decide upon 
objectives for these industries as the civil servants who have 
done it so far. This does not alter the fact that 
the shift of administrative responsibility involved will have 
very considerable ramifications: within the departments, upon 
the whole established procedure of scrutiny of capital invest¬ 
ment programmes ; within the Treasury, upon the extent to 
which, for example, the future capital investment of these 
industries shall be financed from the Exchequer and hence 
covered by taxation. These administrative responsibilities 
affect high policy (and incidentally, perhaps, the balance 
between the Treasury and the Department of Economic 
Affairs, which is theoretically responsible for Mr Jones’s 
board). The ministries concerned will think twice about giv¬ 
ing up part of such responsibilities, or at least modifying them 
profoundly. There have already been signs this week that 
the Treasury is trying to fortify its own position as regards 
financial objectives. For example, it appears determined to 
bring out its Jong-drafted-and-delayed white paper on these 
objectives for the coming years—regardless of the fact that 
the remit given Mr Jones by Mr Wilson last week could at 
any time, following scrutiny of one or other industry’s target 
rate, make nonsense of this Treasury paper. 

About the only thing that Mr Wilson did not hand over ' 
to Mr Jones last week in this area of nationalised industiy 
economics was the rise in electricity prices that had caused all 
the trouble. These, he decreed, should stand ; we shall all 
have to pay these perhaps unnecessarily high bills this winter. 
But his magnificently absurd rider to that was that the boatd 
would, however, be asked to examine the proposed increase 
in the Central Electricity Generating Board’s bulk supply 
tariff which would take effect next spring. This is the whole¬ 
sale price of power, which the area boards that supply us 
retail pay the CEGB that generates the stuff. This bulk 
tariff is set annually, and so could not be changed until next 
April. Nevertheless, it accounts for the bulk of the increase 
of £119 million in return on electricity capital that the area 
boards will start extracting from final consumers this winter. 

If the board should decide that the proposed increase in the 
bulk- tariff is too much (we believe it probably is) what 
happens to the rises in electricity prices that the area boards 
will already have put on to cover it ? Rebates on everybody’s 
electricity bills next summer ? 

Here again, this is not a question of competence. Electricity 
tariffs have endless fascination for economists ; and Mr Jones’s 
board has recently been enriched by the appointment of Mr 
Ralph Turvey, one of the only two British academic 
economists of distinction who have ever had the chance to 
study these from inside the industry. (The other, Sir Ronald 
Edwards, is still inside, as the Electricity Council’s chairman.) 
The current “ design ” of bulk supply tariff, again, is by no 
means beyond criticism. But the fact remains that the current 
increase is not a matter of revising the pattern of the tariff ; 
it is an increase in order to meet a financial objective laid 
down by the Government, which the industry this spring was 
specifically instructed by the Minister of P?wer to achieve in 
1968-69. The power to have second thoughts about such 
financial objectives is one of those larger policy-making 
responsibilities which there is little doubt that the Prices and 
Incomes Board will, enjoy. The question is whether the board 
is quite the right authority to do it; and whether these new, 
ramified responsibilities may not reduce its success in carrying 
out more modest, specific jobs it was set up to do. 
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From Sterling to Europas? 

♦ • , 

A correspondent reports on some new currency ideas that are gaining ground among the 
Eurocrats at Brussels, and that could be of crucial importance to Britain's eventual 
entry into Europe 


This is a bad time to lay bets on whether talks on Britain’s 
entry into the common market really will get going seriously 
in the autumn. But, if they do, the main raw material on the 
community side will be the memorandum which the Euro¬ 
pean Commission has been preparing energetically since the 
British application. The indications are that sterling is going 
to be one of its major themes. 

This was probably inevitable. Few outsiders are happy 
about the present state of Britain’s balance of payments ; 
insiders are not precisely jovial about it either. Europe has 
naturally listened to the glum prophecies by British ministers 
that the immediate consequence of Britain joining the com¬ 
munity would be to make that balance temporarily even 
worse. The commission will add that membership must 
eventually mean a dismantling of the restrictions on capital 
movements into Europe which prop up the pound today, and 
that Mr Wilson’s idea that the Six should somehow co-operate 
to stop British capital leaking through Europe to the dollar 
area is impractical. In short, to face the common market 
confidently, and to repay its accumulated debts, some Euro¬ 
peans are likely to say that Britain will have to improve its 
current balance of payments performance by between £200 
million and £400 million per annum for several years, with¬ 
out any of the crutches it relies on at present. 

The economists of the European Commission, though in 
the main sympathetic to British entry, cannot easily see any 
sign of present British Government policies consistently pro¬ 
ducing the miracle of an improvement of that order, plus 
the reasonable economic growth the Six expect of a healthy 
partner. Several of the key thinkers have therefore joined the 
growing school which sees no alternative, if Britain is to join 
successfully, to a devaluation of the pound. The commission 
presumably will not be so rude as to say this in an open 
memorandum. No purpose would be served if it did. Plainly 
Mr Brown and Lord Chalfont arc not going to embark on 
a prolonged discussion of devaluation with their Brussels 
partners. But devaluation is a nostrum of some people that 
everybody knows will be lurking in the background. 

Jostling beside it are the even more fundamental questions 
President de Gaulle has posed about sterling’s role as a 
reserve currency. Here world political strategy cannot be 
ignored. It is inevitable that any committee of European civil 
servants, however kindly disposed to Mr Wilson, should 
lean over to find some subject on which they can say that 
President de Gaulle is not wholly wrong. The subject they 
are most likely to find is sterling. At least some of them feel 
that they can partially agree with him that sterling is a key 
element in Britain’s political posture and power which links 
it to the United States and the dollar, and which obliges it to 
follow American policy ; they feel that the maintenance of 
a reserve currency by one member is incompatible, not per¬ 
haps with the common market today, but with its further 
development into full-blooded economic and political union. 
So long as sterling is a reserve currency run from London, 
they argue, British chancellors will tend to side with 
American secretaries of the treasury in international financial 
questions. Nor is it enough for Mr Wilson to explain that 
Article 108 of the Rome Treaty (mutual aid to a member 
in payments difficulties) will not be invoked by Britain if, 
say, Australia runs into trouble. A member of the commu¬ 
nity which happens to have a reserve currency cannot have 


one policy for its interests inside the community and another 
for those outside. If sterling needs support and none is sought; 
from Europe, Britain will be even more dependent on backing 
from the United States—adding to the problems of evolving 
common European policies. A growing school of Eurocrats, 
therefore, believes that a solution, or at any rate an evolution, 
will have to be sought which will make the sterling system 
compatible with an independent Europe with a political will 
of its own. 

The gleam that has developed in some people's eyes is the 
scheme to develop a European reserve currency, which would 
marry sterling’s wo.rld functions with the powerful gold and 
exchange reserves of Europe. It is only a gleam as yet, and it 
would be silly to exaggerate it into anything more ; but it 
does have at least some place in the commission’s thinking. 
In one process, enthusiasts say, President de Gaulle’s few 
valid objections to British entry could be removed, and 
Europe given an unexpected new source of world influence 
and power. At the same time a number of other irritating 
problems might be helped towards solution : Britain’s “ bur¬ 
den ” of running a world currency, which Mr Callaghan 
sometimes regards as a kind of public service, would be 
transferred to the broader shoulders of all western Europe ; 
and progress to a more sensible and expansive system of world 
liquidity might be speeded up. 

Consider the latter problem first. In 1969, by 8*j per cent 
of the voting power, the IMF’s members could put into effect 
the contingency plan agreed by the Group of Ten at Lancas¬ 
ter House a fortnight ago (and presumably going to be 
approved at the IMF annual meeting at the end of this 
month); but it is a fair bet that there will still be a continu¬ 
ing debate for years to come whether to make this and any 
successor schemes real, liberal and expansionist ones. The 
Europeans (and especially the French), have always argued 
that any really expansionist liquidity scheme at present would 
have the effect of propping up the existing key currency 
system, based on the pound and the dollar. Europeans say 
that the Six would be lending most of the money, but that 
the Anglo-Saxons would get the main benefit and have most 
of the votes. What in British and American eyes is a common- 
sense piece of economic liberalism is in French eyes a means 
of extending a hegemony at Europe’s expense. 

The development of a European reserve currency would 
transform this scene. It would not remove the need for 
more expansionist international liquidity schemes, but it 
might well make the Europeans more ready to accept them. 
A new currency capable of worldwide use would be created, 
backed by gold reserves larger than America’s and serviced 
by institutions of both the Continent and the City of London. 
The creation of any new liquidity or credit on the basis of 
this system, both for members and outsiders, would be wholly 
under European control. In military terms, Europe cannot 
hope to match America and Russia ; but as a financial 
great power, say the most ardent dreamers, Europe could 
be more than their match. World financial discussions, which 
have suffered from the overwhelming predominance of the 
United States for the last twenty-five years, woufc at last 
take place on a basis of equality. 

Technically, it is possible to conceive a great many alter¬ 
native routes to the objective of a European reserve currency. 
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Under the most commonly-mooted scheme, members of the 
community, including Britain, might place in a ccrtnu^on 
reserve pool a proportion of their reserves of gold and dollars. 
In return, they would hold European units of account (one 
economist has called them Europas). A growing proportion 
of reserves might be deposited in this way over a period of 
years, giving the European central fund, or bank, a growing 
pool of external claims, and giving the members assets in 
“ Europas.** Within Europe a clearing system, analogous to 
the old European Payments Union, would be 6et up to settle 
balances • within the union. The central fund would have 
discretionary powers to grant credit in Europas to members 
and outsiders ; members might have some automatic draw- 
ing rights as well. Open market operations by the central 
fund would gradually play a larger part. 

The official sterling balances held overseas could then be 
wound up, either voluntarily or according to a prearranged 
plan. The voluntary approach would mean that overseas 
holders of official sterling balances could convert them into 
Europas when and if they felt like it. Britain would then 
acquire a larger debt to the central fund, on terms which 
would have to be negotiated. If the new European fund 
took in (and held) British Treasury bills on the assets side 
of its account, in exact proportion as other countries turned 
their former sterling holdings into Europa holdings, there 
would be no additional strain on Britain (which would in¬ 
deed gain greatly from switching its debts from volatile to 
firm hands). If the other European countries insisted that 
these British Treasury bills be paid ofF within a certain 
period of years, perhaps accompanied with a demand that 
all sterling balances be turned into Europa balances within 
a certain period also, that would oblige Britain to run a 
larger balance of payments surplus than it would otherwise 
need ; under stringent conditions the system could then be 
unduly restrictive to this country’s and the world’s economy. 
But, in practice, a solution might be found somewhere be¬ 
tween these extremes. 

The clearing system, with its credit facilities, could also 
help to smooth down some of the other jagged balance of 
payments problems thrown up by British membership. For 


example, the European agricultural func^ wil|, and the financ¬ 
ing of Jkfcish troops in Gerrjuity dptts* place atjcfcd tt^ains 
oh the pound. On the other hand, a cheap energy policy for 
Europe, with subsidies to coal mines from a common fund, 
would probably help the British balance of payments. So 
probably would an arms production pool lor conventional 
arms, or even common production and purchasing policies 
in some high technology industries. The clearing and credit 
system would provide a tool for the policymakers to balance 
one common policy against another, and to bridge temporary 
deficits. Whenever new compromise deals have to be struck 
in the further development of the new Europe, there would 
be this new bargaining weapon of the offer of temporarily 
bigger credits within the payments union to whichever com¬ 
promise chosen. 

More important even than transfers within the community 
could be the role the new European currency might play 
outside. Backed by all or part of the reserves of Europe, 
“ Europas ” could be issued to developing countries as a form 
of aid—a variation of the Stamp plan. 

There is scope for infinite variation in the irieans. But the 
latest soundings in Europe do suggest that it would be wise 
of the British Government to make clear its political deter¬ 
mination to work towards the goal of a European currency if 
we join. There would be many responsive echoes, not only in 
the commission and among the five, but also in France. M. 
Giscard d’Estaing, a key political figure since the last f rench 
elections, is an advocate of a common European currency. 
A significant group in the French administration agrees. In 
the short run, then* is probably little hope that President dr 
Gaulle and his government would agree to a European solu¬ 
tion for sterling or indeed to any solution of anything that 
could bring Britain’s entry to the community nearer. But 
Britain is not going to get into the community quickly any¬ 
way. In the long haul that lies ahead, Britain’s negotiators 
would do well to go to the limit in emphasising their readiness 
to be integrated Europeans on this currency issue. At present, 
sterling threatens to be the one issue that could still con¬ 
ceivably keep us out of the community even when the old 
man of Paris dies. 


A Matter of Inches 

Europe has been saved the angry arguments now making the air blue in the offices of 
those American shipping lines which, having staked and made a fortune out of 
backing the new system of freight containers, now find that their containers are a 
few inches too long, too short, too fat or too thin 


It pays, sometimes, to corrte second. As our special survey in 
this issue on European ports shows, clocks on this side of the 
Atlantic are only just getting ready to start handling con¬ 
tainers and install the extra-heavy cranes that they need. But 
the American army was shipping equipment in containers to 
Korea 15 years ago and so much freight is now scheduled to 
go out to Vietnam in them that the Department of Defence is 
cutting back on its air freight contracts and thinking of return¬ 
ing to mothballs at least 16 of the ships that it has only recently 
taken out of them. The little cor'ainer ship, Bienville, the first 
of 11 that the Sea-Land shipping company will put on the 
military shuttle, is in and out of Da Nang harbour again in 
less than 24 hours and Sea-Land now holds $100 million 
worth of contracts from the Administration. In the three 
months u> cnd-June, Sea-Land had revenues of~$42 million, 
40 per cent up on the previous year and was the biggest 
owner of container ships in the world. The much older 
Matson line (Sea-Land is a newcomer built up from two lines 


acquired by an ex-trucker 12 years back) has pulled itself out 
of the red by its imaginative decision to jump into the con¬ 
tainer business. But now both are running into the snags 
inherent in pioneering. They, and the American army, all 
use containers of different sizes, none of which conforms to 
the new, international dimensions. J 

So while British and European shipping companies are 
ordering containers by the thousand to the new' dimensions 
(sec table)—a huge order is imminent for use on routes to 
Australia where the railways are standardising their flat cars 
to take them—Sea-Land owns or has or^ order 37,000 odd¬ 
sized containers, the Altnerican army has something like 
200,000 and Matson, with a $100 million investment pro¬ 
gramme in hand, is out on a limb too. Because Matson and 
Se^-Land between them own 70 per cent of all the containers 
in American ships, they did not dream that the Administra¬ 
tion would do dirt on them and make their lavish equipment 
obsolescent by officially adopting the new-sized, international 
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shapes, but this is what Washington has done and Sea-Land 
for one is so incensed that its president is protesting to the 
Senate that the 'decision snatches from the American shipping 
companies “ the only lead they have on the high seas.” But at 
the same time he and Matson are taking steps to adapt their 
installations and their ships so far as they can. 

The deciding vote could be the American army’s. The army 
is the biggest owner and user of containers in the world, and 
some unconventional uses it puts them to. Tougher than the 
ordinary commercial container, they get stored in, lived in, 
traded in and even shot from. Its Vietnam experience has 
taught the army that on the whole the very long, commer¬ 
cial containers of the American shipping companies arc diffi¬ 
cult to pack with military equipment, they tend to go over 
the weight limit before all their space is filled and although 
the army is trying to keep out of the length-width-breadth 
argument, a lot of new army containers will have to be 
ordered soon and they could easily be the international, 
rather than the Sea-Land or Matson size. In which case the 
army might have to scrap the 200,000 in odd sizes that it now 
owns, because in this business, where highly automated hand¬ 
ling equipment is being used, inches matter. 

So, of course, do orders and this is where there is a good 
deal of doubt. There is an ominous lull in military cargoes 
which the shipping companies believe is temporary but which 
the military expect to be permanent and which they describe 
as ‘ the pipeline plateauing out.” And what has changed 
the situation is the fast turn-round of container ships. Sea- 
Land is putting two- container-handling cranes into Da Nang 
docks, sending 200 of its own trucks and drivers to move the 
containers to inland warehouses ; the round trip to Vietnam 
now takes only 72 days against the former 90 days. If the 
wai is still on in 1970, the time might be cut to 39 days by 
the introduction of even more highly automated ships for 
which Pacific Far Last Lmes is pressing and over whose 
feasibility the Administration is still pondering. In these the 
containers would be pre-packed on to lighters and the lighters 
would then sail down to the parent ship and be lifted bodily 
on board, containers and all, by 500-ton cranes carried on the 
ship. Nine ships are planned. 

Some shipping men think that the extra shipping capacity 
these developments will release will be taken up by perishable 
cargoes which become practical when turn-round time is 
reduced as fast as this; the Bienville has recently carried 
lettuces. Some of the slack is also being filled by cargoes diver¬ 


ted from the air. In the first eight mouth* ofth? yeor,*g 
American airlines got $685 ’$Nx«r*llW ^^gtettOe 

Department for their Vietnam m&M 
higher than it paid last year, and the word has gonife out to 
economise. The airlines mil not like this—Vietnam accounted 
for a fifth of Pan American’s business alone that year—and 
they are tending to react by offering to reduce tariff* shajrply 
if the military will increase rather than decrease their loads. 
From the $1,637 that they got for flying a ton of cargo to 
Saigon last year they have come down to $1,466 this year and 
are offering to cut off a further $200 to $300 while complain- 

a ; bitterly about the reduction of freight coming forward. 

e emptiness of the military air terminals hi August ifras 
depressing, but even at the peak only 3 per cent of Vietnam 
traffic went by air. 

It has been the Administration’s policy so far to take its 
own, inefficient reserve cargo ships out of service tint, before 
cutting back on the cargoes offered to the more efficient, com¬ 
mercial shipping lines. What might be described as the Viet¬ 
nam ferry consists of 172 government-owned vessels Which 
make up the nucleus of its transport operations, plus a further 
231 commercial ships on charter and 167 Wbrld War II telics 
recently taken out of mothballs. Capacity used on ordinary 
scheduled voyages is the equivalent of another 30 ships. So, 
with only 16 of the mothballed fleet retired again, capacity 
could in theory run down a good deal before the commercial 
companies begin to feel the pinch. They expeet another 
50,000 men and their equipment to bring another boom soon. 
But Admiral Kefauver, in command of sea transport to 
Vietnam, has said : " From where I sit, it appears the ship* 
ping crisis is over. If more men are to be serviced, port 
facilities are in such a ready condition that their needs can 
be met with ease and with minimal Ship turn-round time. I 
think we will probably be pulling more [reserve] ships off the 
line.” 


IN FOUR SIZES 


American Army 

8i x 6 x 7ft. 

Sea-Land 

8 x 8* x 36ft. 

Matson 

8 x 8i x 24ft. 

New international 


standard 

. 8 x 8 x 10ft 
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Troubled waters needing oil 


The British Government—and the Ameri¬ 
can Department of Defence, come to that 
.—have every reason to seethe at the crass 
way Congress has ratted on the Adminis¬ 
tration’s undertaking to let British ship¬ 
yards hid for a few, not very important, 
navy ships. But to say that the vote of 
both the House of Representatives and 
the Senate now throws the whole offset 
purchasing agreement in jeopardy, that it 
requires Britain to cancel its F-iu 
bomber order as some British commen¬ 
tators were saying on Thursday morning, 
is a load of small-minded rubbish. 

We are not in the barter business and 
nor are the Americans. If Britain does 
not have F-nis then it does not have a 
Royal Air Force, and the defence of this 
country should not be made conditional 
on the sale of a few wooden boats. The 
vote in Congress affected only a small patt 
of the purchasing arrangements made be¬ 
tween the British and American govern¬ 
ments to offset the cost to Biitain in 


foreign exchange of buying not only 
K- iiis, hut Phantom fighteis and Her¬ 
cules transports, on which we are spend¬ 
ing two and a half times as much as on 
F-iiis. These take two forms; one is 
the waiving by the Administration of the 
Buy-America Act so that British com¬ 
panies may bid on equal terms for 
American defence contracts—and have in 
fact won several, of which the most 
spectacular is Rolls-Royce’s order for 
engines for the American Corsair fighter. 
But there have been a number of others 
involving electronics about which one 
might have expected the Americans to 
have been sensitive and to date these 
have gone through without protest. 
The other is an American undertaking to 
hold back from bidding for defence con¬ 
tracts in some other hard-currency coun* 
tries; under this arrangement sizeable sales 
have been made by Britain to Saudi 
Arabia and Kuwait. 

Why did Congress pick on the ships ? 
Partly to get back at the amount of 
British-registered shipping carrying goods 
to North ^Vietnam; mainly because 
American shipyards have one of the most 
powgf fel i ndustrial Lobbies-in the United 
amendment did not ban the 
?|jMrtjyration from buying amis abroad, 


only from buying ships. The Administra¬ 
tion fell foul of the industry two years 
ago when it recommended withdrawing 
all subsidies from American shipyards. 
For this, President Johnson and his Secre¬ 
tary of Transport, Mr Alan Boyd, have 
never been forgiven. 

The economy 

Export worries 


It was only to be expected that Britain’s 
trade account would swing back into 
deficit in August after July’s small, and 
freak, suiplus which resulted largely from 
the delay of oil supplies reaching Britain 
after the closure of the Suez Canal. In 
August, the delayed oil began arriving— 
and a £19 million increase in fuel imports 
was more than enough to explain the 
£17 million rise in total imports, both 
figures seasonally adjusted. The ically 
woirving aspect of the August trade 
figures was the £25 million drop in 
exports and it was this, rather than the 
£29 million trade gap itself, that forced 
the Bank of England to intervene in the 
foreign exchange market immediately 
after the trade figures came out on Wed¬ 
nesday. Admittedly there was not much 
selling pressure and not much support. 

But it is pretty discouraging when any 
support at all is needed to keep the sterling 
spot rate at $2.7845 on a Wednesday, a 
level which, after discounting special tech¬ 
nical midweek factors, is just a whisker 
above the rock bottom plumbed in Novem¬ 
ber 1964. This year, by contrast with the 
two preceding summers, there has been 
no dramatic sterling crisis. But the pound 
has suffered a good deal of slow erosion. 

The big drop in exports in August was 
to the sterling area, partly refleefting a 
drop in shipments that would normally 
pass through the Suez Canal. But there 
seems to have been a steady, if modest, 
decline in exports to the sterling area 
since the first quarter this year, probably 
reflecting to some extent; lower earning^ 
in the staling area countries. And there 
has also in recent months been a steady 
drop in exports to EFTA countries. 


Swings and swaps 

The Treasury played its usual mid¬ 
monthly economic situation very flat 
indeed. It can hardly be said to be stick¬ 
ing its neck out when it observes that the 
reflationary steps already taken will “ help 
to keep output expanding within the 
growth of productive potential, that is, 
at an annual rate of around 3 per cent 
from now on and so to theck the rise 
in unemployment.” Otherwise, apart from 
suggesting that re-expansion of demand, 
after having been checked during the 
second quarter, has been resumed, and 
forecasting that retail prices are expected 
to respond only gradually to the increased 
labour costs to come, the Treasury is 
content to look backwards. But, in doing 
so, it has to swallow a rather bitter pill 
for whereas only a fortnight ago it was* 
expecting that the final figures of the 
British balance of payments in the second 
quarter would show a favourable balance 
of monetary movements of “ some magni¬ 
tude,” it now has to admit that it was no 
larger than £11 million. The deficit on 
current account in these months was, on 
a seasonally adjusted basis, a whopping 
£125 million, fractionally larger than that 
chalked up in the critical summer months 
of 1964. It was the capital account that 
scored the pluses: for the third successive 
quarter, there was a net inflow of private 
investment and, in addition, £23 million 
was borrowed from the Export-Import 
Bank. Further, the “ balancing ” item, 
although much smaller than in the first 
quarter, was a sizeable £54 million, some 
part of this reflecting unidentified earnings 
but the largest part reflecting the swings 
in the leads and lags on trade 
payments. 

Before the Middle East delivered its 
awful side-blow to sterling, Britain reduced 
its liabilities to the International Monetary 
Fund*and Switzerland by £198 million 
and also repaid about £95 million on 
what remained of last year's central bank¬ 
ing debts. But since then, new drawings 
have been made on the swap network. 
The only one disclosed is the £81 million 
outstanding to the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank at the end of June. Since 
then, that seems to have risen by some 
£20 rhillioTt, though*this is no more than 
our own deduction from the New York 
Federal Reserve. - Bank’s selective dis¬ 
closures last week* What the Bank of 
England's total debt to central banks has 
recently run up to is anyone's guess, and 
the £tdo million we think we have 
identified is the lowest figure imagin¬ 
able. 
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STANDARD BANK can help you 
sell motor spares In Malawi 
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...agricultural machinery in Angola 
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STANDARD BANK can help 
you sell v our product in Africa 


Standard Bank knows Africa With more than 1100 offices in seventeen 
countries of Africa we can give you full up to date information about 
conditions there We can brief you on local regulations and usages 
We can put you in touch with firms with whom you might do business 
In short, we can arm you with the essential facts you need—and these 
are free for the asking, right here in Britain. 

If you would like to discuss trading possibilities in East West Central and South Africa 
get in touch with our Commercial Service Department 10 Clements Lane London EC4 
Ask. too. for o copy of our publication Africa—Market on the Move and our monthly 
business report—Standard Bank Review 
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STANDARD BANK 
STANDARD BANK DF WEST AFRICA 
STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA 
HEAD OFFICE 10 CLEMENTS LANE LONPON EC4 

THE BANK THAT BUILDS BUSINESS 
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P.I.A. has all the best places 

LONDON,- FRANKFURT - GENEVA - ROME 
ISTANBUL - BEIRUT - BAGHDAD - KUWAIT 
DHAHRAN • TEHRAN • KARACHI • DACCA 
CANTON • SHANGHAI • BAHRAIN • DOHA 
DUBAI JEDDAH • NAIROBI KABUL 
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We’ll let you into 
a wash day secret. 


It's fairly easy to produce latex to be made into foam 
padding for bra's But latex foam padding that is 
white and stays white when washed or bleached— 
ah ! that's a different matter. ISR solved the problem 
with Intex latex . . . and got on with the next pro¬ 
blem. Synthetic rubber is an infinitely adaptable mat¬ 
erial. the basis of a countless senes of substances. 

If you have the time and want to talk synthetic 
rubber, we Pan demonstrate with a thousand ex¬ 
amples and episodes. 


What took ISR to the 
European heights In 9 years? 

Technical Service. And spot-on Manufacturing that 
kepps to agreed time and prices. (In our first nine 
, ISR saved Britain a total of $400,000,000 in 
rts and we now earn foreign currency at the 
rate of C4.000.000.) A great deal of money 



has always gone back into study, research and the 
search for new applications. We have assembled 
probably the most able and purposeful chemists in 
this industry in the world, and enough of them to 
undertake any project. We follow through with plant 
and engineers who turn this work into the supplies 
you need. Which you didn't even know could be 
made until you came to ISR. Make us prove it. A 
new problem to you is a pew set of possibilities to , 
us. We make no charge for doing what We enjoy, 
learning more about synthetic rubber. 


Thp International Synthetic Rubber Co. Ltd. 
Brunswick House. 

Brunswick Place. Southampton. Hants. 
LONDON, MANCHESTER. BRUSSELS 



Europe's 

leading producer of 
synthetic rubber - for 
the world. 
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Helmsm an Harold 

Tuesday’s t.rip to Ijowning Street by Mr 
George W oodcocVc and the; other Trades 
Union Cjongresfi wor thies was used by 
the Pri\ n e Minister to persuad'e them that 
he ha* j decided to setde his own economic 
P rio Vities. When the National Economic 
^ velopmeMt Council next meets, on 
October a f th, Mr Wilson will be in the 
chair, thf; first prime minister to sit there. 
This is one indication of Mr Wilson’s 
desire Ko bustle about dressing his shop 

window'. 

The unions 1 latest confrontation with 
hun, designed to squeeze a greater 
measure of reflation to aid ithe unem¬ 
ployed, failed. It did, however, succeed 
in emphasising that it is noto Mr Wilson 
a nd no other cabinet member, who is 
Uo decide how economic matters are to 
he run. And the representatives of big 
business, the Confederation of British 
Industry, who will be ushered into the 
same room during the next few days, are 
to be given the same message. 

The gist of what the CBI still has to 
hear is that the Prime Minister is 
determined that the coming winter, a 
point of peak concern for those who 
want to see industrial production rise or 
employment protected, will be Wilson’s 
winter. Indeed it seems that Britain’s new 
economic overlord went out of his way 
to indicate that such things as the swinge¬ 
ing increases in electricity charges might 
not have happened, or not happened in 
the same way, if he had then been in 
complete control. 

This may be another bit of Wilsonian 
chat, and those who thought that his 
itake-ov*i gpfp the DEA was merely a 
unhappy department’s^ 
demisqKHiM be correct. But the TUC 


delegation—and they included Mr Frank 
Cousins—were impressed by the Helms¬ 
man Harold image. And the hiving off 
to the Jdo:ard of Trade of the DEA’s 
common market and Efta responsibilities 
they read as a clearing of the decks of 
superfluities in the path of positive action 
at home. 

A &o-cal!ied u shopping list ” of points 
for action was handed to the Government 
by the TUC. Only one specific point, 
that of improved industrial re-training 
(mentioned in The Economist last week) 
has been released. But an entire course 
of reflat ionary action was put to Mr 
Wilson by Mr Woodcock. Mr Woodcock 
and Mr Wilson both believe that they 
are dealing with industry’s problems as 
econom ists. Massive self-delusion ? One 
man k«»en to know the answer must be 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
was not at Tuesday’s talks, and whose 
treasury spies were not in the room when 
Sir Douglas Allen, the DEA's permanent 
secreta ry, was closeted with Mr Wilson. 


BurVon-UDS 

Th e commission 
says no 

The suitor proposed (for the second 
time ), the bride said yes, the dowry was 
arra nged, the banns were read, even the 
wed ding date was agreed. But the law, 
in t he shape of the monopolies commis¬ 
sion ,, said no ; the marriage of the Jacob¬ 
son *s Montague Burton chain and United 
Drapery Stores could not take place, and 
the 5 Board of Trade has accepted this view. 
W hy ? ,It was widely v a#uined that 
m erger would go through and there 
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seemed, at thi outset, ^olxf reason^ Why 
it accorded with piiblic as Well as private 
interest. The Jacobsons seemed to want 
to give up, having* fcirift up tjve biggest 
men's clothing group in the country. *The 
Burton group had not a good recent re¬ 
cord (it came 108th out of 129 in the 
little Neddy for the clothing industry’s 
financial league table), whereas UDS was 
still an up-and-comer. The merger 
would create a group that could exert 
even more pressure on the Yorkshire 
wool .textile industry, the chains’ main 
supplier, and it is often argued that the 
Yorkshire industry needs spine forced 
rationalisation to bolster its rather falter¬ 
ing performance. All round, it seemed 
to add up. 

This, though, is at first glance. A more 
searching look shows that some of these 
reasons do not hold up. For a start the 
two groups are pretty big *as they are. 
They are important to Yorkshire textiles, 
and they have not failed to exert their 
bargaining strength ; the Yorkshire in¬ 
dustry is always complaining about their 
pressure tactics, and the groups them¬ 
selves are always boasting about how they 
have held down the price of suits. 
Equally, the important side of Yorkshire 
to the national economy is the export 
side, and the exporting is done by small 
companies who make short runs of fine 
suitings. More rationalisation among 
the producers of cheap cloth going to 
the home trade would therefore not help. 
The commission has worded its remarks 
about Yorkshire craftily, but it is clearly 
right to think there is no big plus on this 
score. 

And since the two groups are so big, 
as evidenced by the extent to which they 
influence Yorkshire, it might be dangerous 
from the point of view of competition 
in their own, clothing, industry if they 
did merge. This is clearly the central 
reason for the commission’s no. The 
fact is that Burton and UDS together 
supplied, in 1966, 36 per cent of 

all the men’s suits sold in the country, 
and an even higher proportion if con¬ 
sideration is confined to cheaper suits. 
Competition is notoriously ferocious in 
men’s retailing, and it might become less 
sb if the two principal competitors became 
one, and a dominating one. This justifies 
the commission’s decision. (The voting 
was seven to one.) 

, On the other hand, having made its 
main case sensibly, it is a pity that the 
commission has then called its judgment 
into question by adducing some other 
reasons which are distinctly dodgy. It 
says, for instance, that it cannot agree 
with the UDS claim that the Burton 
assets are under-utilised. Why then did 
BurtOn come so badly out of the little 
Neddy survey (profitability on assets, 7.3 
per cent compared to Hepworth’s 18.7 
per. cent, and Alexandre's 25.3 per cent, 
and Alexandre is in the UDS group)? 
Various points can be made in Burton’s 
favour here, and the commission makes 
them, but a- clear dis« epancy remains. 
Again it says the merger is not needed to 


How to make a little business 
into a big one 

-’s'. , ‘ ' Vv 

Every business must either expand or stagnate. Westminster Bank , 
(which expands year by year) can help yours grow—profitably and safely. ". 


You are a businessman with a small business and 
ambitious ideas. You need capital, certainly, but 
perhaps even more you need the kind of advice 
you can trust. 

Obviously, a bank is the best place to find both. But 
which is the best bank for you? 

Westminster Bank has helped many small businesses 
in the last ten years. Helped them expand . And we've 
succeeded by treating every case on its merits, knowing 
that every one of our customers has a different problem 
and is looking for a different solution. 

Perhaps you just need information—the commercial 
kind that helps you steal a march on your competitors. 
We can supply that, too, through any one of our market 
intelligence departments. 

We can help you export, too 

Perhaps you want to break into exports. We can help 
there, too, both by putting you in touch with the right 
people abroad, and by guiding you through the laby¬ 
rinth of paperwork involved. 


Westminster Bank makes its services available to busi¬ 
nessmen at every one of its 1,400 branches in England 
and Wales. For an opinion of our worth, ask any dpe 
of our business customers. They should know. 

Credit Card Services 

The Bank’s Associated Company, Diners Club, facili¬ 
tates payment of transportation and hotel bills at home 
and overseas, through its International Credit Card or¬ 
ganisation. Details of membership may be obtained 
through any branch of the Bank. 
r— ■ * . * •• - - - - . . . 

WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED, 

Head Office: 41 Lothbury, London, b . c .2. 

WESTMINSTER FOREIGN BANK LIMITED, 

London Office; 41 Threadneedle Street, e.c.2. 

ULSTER BANK LIMITED, 

Head Office: Waring Street, Belfast 1. 

North American Representative, A. B. Cooper, 

_ i Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 10005. _ 

ROYWEST BANKING CORPORATION LIMITED, 

P.O. Box 4889, Norfolk House, Nassau, Bahamas. 
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BUT TIMONOX PAINT MIGHT HAVE PREVENTED IT! 

/fvuaAt fro**- ^ 

You know that fire kills. You know that fire can mean economic disaster. 
You should know that most paintwork spreads fire. And you should know 
that Timonox is a first class decorative paint which inhibits the spread of 
flame. You are the man in charge — make sure that Timonox Flame- 
Retardant Paints are used for all decorating, wherever you live or work. 


gtt3%£G & word with your consultant or get your secretary to write for more information to:— 

LEAD manufacturers ltd., dlements mouse, oresham street, London, e.c.2. 
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give Burton future top management pyet 
acceptance of a bid is surely not much 
encouragement tp believe ^i»t Burton’s 
top management is itching to carry on. 
The commission has left itself wide open 
here. 

Planning 

Calling kettles pink 

There is a dangerous muddle about the 
word "planning” in Britain, and it Is 
well illustrated in the latest booklet from 
the right wing Institute of Economic 
* Affairs.* After four opening chapters in 
the usual IEA mould—calling (generally 
very refreshingly) for more competition 
in the British economy, although some¬ 
what diffused by the impassioned and 
peculiar belief of the institute’s director 
that the great enemies of competition in 
Britain have been those two ineffective 
market research documents, Mr George 
Brown’s national plan of 1965 and 
Neddy’s projection a couple of years 
earlier—the next seven chapters of the 
booklet are handed over to the chairmen 
of seven large and successful British com¬ 
panies, who are invited to say what they 
think of planning. The institute’s plain 
assumption is that they will say “ nuts 
to it.” 

At least some of the chairmen proceed 
instead to discuss how and why they plan 
in their individual companies. Listen to 
Mr Robert Appleby of Black and Decker: 

We forecast our financial growth 10 years 
ahead. We plan for our financial growth 
three years ahead and budget for one year 
ahead The distinction we make is 
that a “ forecast ” is a general estimate, 

“ planning ” is a more specific estimate, 
and a “ budget ” is a minimum commit¬ 
ment 

This is supported by a system of actual 
daily (yes, daily) accounting, so that “ an 
executive or a subordinate cannot go 
home from the office hoping that it will 
not be too bad by the end of the month 

♦“Growth through Industry.” IEA, 157 pagts 
15 * 
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waHyJtnow* bow bod it 
A. O. Norman of De La Rue belongs to* 
the same school of enlightened scientific 
management with (ejr.) nis discussion of 
the* criteria by which his company veifs 
proposed new ventures: “ in most aspect* 
of our activities an average figure for 
average risk would be a discounted cash 
flow index approximating to a 15 per 
cent return after tax in the UK,” 

This does not sound like anti-planning 
jargon. But two lessens stand out for the 
Government. One * is that successful 
business plans give a clear picture for the 
immediate future, and become vaguer and 
more flexible for the longer term (because 
the immediate future is what matters 
most) ; by contrast, the Government's 
1965 national plan was specific in its 
target forecasts for 1970 and utterly vague 
about the immediate future (because 
politicians wanted to wriggle away from 
political scorn if the short-term forecasts 
went wrong). The other lesson is that 
most businessmen’s real objections are not 
to the weak “market research” sort of 
government planning, but to the “selec¬ 
tive intervention ” sort of planning. This 
is awkward, because Mr Wilson is just 
about to move from the former to the 
latter. Or thinks he is. 


Labour 

Getting the most 
out of women 

The Confederation of British Industry has 
just published a booklet which is meant 
to be a comprehensive account of women's 
place in industry and what can be done 
to improve it. The content is not exactly 
earth-rocking stuff. There is the usual 
gloss about women having family commit¬ 
ments, the need for flexible shifts and 
hours, taking into account school holidays, 
lack of equal opportunities, restrictive 
practices in heavy industry and from trade 
unions, and so on. Women, we are told , 
should be encouraged to take a livelier 
interest in their jobs: there is no real 



evidence, it is alleged, to support the myth 
that women are better than men at routine 
jobs (dull ones) although they are more 
conditioned by education and environment 
to submit. But women are goodfii highly 
dexterous jobs like electron^ production 
techniques and these areis £re not ittily 
exploited. All this must be pretty obvSctus 
to employers anyway. 

The report is more useful'when it says 
that it wants to see the removal of restrict 
lions on the employment of women in 
factories, although it does not give any 
advice on the problem that thwarts many 
employers which is that women on piece* 
work, once they have set themselves a 
financial target and reached it, cannot 
be induced to continue working, But it 
does stress that employers will have t6 
get used to the idea of using more pan* 
time labour and that the treatment of 
part-time workers for social insurance 
purposes ought to be re-examined. • , 

In good times women part-timers find 
work easily ; in hard times they are likely 
to be among the first to get their cards. 
Look what happened in the squeeze year 
to last June: the number of women Work¬ 
ing part-time in British manufacturing 
fell by 9 per cent to some 450,000. while 
the number working full-time fell only 
6 per cent to just over million. If 
British industry wants to get the most 
out of labour it will have to re-exaniinfc 
women’s role. The CBI report aside, 
there js a good case for some in-depth 
studies of the employment of women in 
various industries. 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

Deficit in August up to £29 million. 

STEEL 

Production marginally higher in 

August but still running well below 
last year's level. 
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production * 

June 

132 

+ti 

:i. 

-1 

employment * 

July 

101.4 

—3.0 

productivity * 

June 

130 

+i 
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+3 

Cxport trod* *t 

August 

131 
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+11 

Ratal trada • 

July 

126 

nil 

nil 

Unemployment • 

August 
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+30 
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+76 9 

Wage retee (weekly) 

July 

+1 0 

+2 2 

+36 

Retell prices 

Export prices 
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* Seasonally edjustsd. Indicators of export and 
retail trad* raflact movamants in volume terms, 
is.. in value- at constant price Unemployment 


refers to number wholly unemployed, excluding 
school-leavers and in August wss running st sn 
Annus / rets ot 2 4%. t Provisional 
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Provisional 
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German steel: new giants 


Continental steelmaking is rapidly going 
from the big to the very big. The latest 
proposed merger, between August Thys- 
sen-Hutte ana Huttenwerk Oberhausen 
AG (Hoag), will create a giant with a 
crude steel capacity of 13 million tons, 
running neck and neck with the United 
States’ Republic Steel for third place 
among the world’s privately owned steel 
companies. Thyssen-Hoag alone will be 
nearly half as big as the nationalised 
British Steel' Corporation, and Thys- 
sen-Hoag’s steelmaking will be concen¬ 
trated in plants a few miles away from 
each other in the Ruhr. It will dwarf 
Italy’s Finsider group (10.9 million tons), 
which anyway cannot be considered a 
single steelmaker, and the previous Euro¬ 
pean biggest formed by last year’s linkup 
between Hoesch, Dortmund Horder and 
the Dutch Hoogovens (16 million tons 
capacity in all). 

United States Steel (35 million tons) 
and Bethlehem (21.5) will still, of course, 
be far ahead,, but there is no question 
that European producers are now getting 
into the same league. Thyssen reached its 
present size by acquiring Phoenix Rhein- 
rohr in 1964. Since then, two French 
giants have also been created by merger: 
Usinor-Lorraine Escaut (7.3 million tons) 
and de Wendel-Sidelor (5 million tons). 


Major German steelmakers 
The sales syndicates 

West 


Thyssen . 

Krupp . 

Mannesmsnn 

Westphalia 

Hoesch . 

Rhainstshl .. 
North 


KI6ckner .. 
Oberhausen 
Salzgltter 
llsader. 



Capacity 1966 
million tons 
cruda ataal 

.. 9.8 

... 4.8 

.... 3.4 

.... 7.0 

.... 1.7 

.... 3.8 

.... 3.2 

.... 2.3 

.... 1.6 

. 1.4 

. 1.3 

.... 1.0 

. 0.94 


1.7 


* Owned SO par cant by France'9 Pont-i-M out son. 
t Owi ltd by tMfmburp Mod company. 


(Japan’s biggest, Yawata, makes io£ 
million tons). 

Hoag long felt its capacity was too small 
for healthy survival and had been looking 
for a partner for some time. Earlier this 
year it considered merging with Klockner. 
But as Klockner’s main capacity is on the 
coast at Bremen (the only big coastal 
works in Germany) rationalisation of pro¬ 
duction would have been difficult. Both 
Hoag and Thyssen had plans for replacing 
their basic Bessemer capacity with new 
oxygen plant. Now only Thyssen will 
build this plant. Oberhausen, which 
already has adequate blast furnace 
capacity, will concentrate on making steel 
from scrap in its open hearth furnaces. 

The merger must, of course, be cleared 
by the common market authorities. One 
big problem is caused by the fact that 
Thyssen and Hoag at present belong to 
different selling agencies (see table). The 
creation of these agencies was approved 
by the High Authority on the strict under¬ 
standing that there would be no collusion 
between them. This has not prevented 
Thyssen and Hoag “ co-operating ” by 
such means as hire-rolling. 

Germany’s steelmakers are still, ap¬ 
parently, content to base their plans on 
inland capacity in the age of the coastal 
steelworks. They can receive their ores 
cheaply in any case: pusher barges can 
bring them up the Rhine or the Ems from 
Rotterdam or Emden in lots of 5,000 tons 
at a time for discharging at highly effi¬ 
cient terminals. But the companies have 
been looking at the possibility of econo¬ 
mising even further on this operation by 
installing pelletising plant in the port 
industrial areas of Rotterdam or Antwerp. 
The big question is how soon the common 
market is going to evolve a common 
energy policy, and whether it will, mean 
that all European steelmakers will pay 
the same price for their coking coal. The 
Gen nans pay more to keep their coal¬ 
mines alive, but half the excesi over tjhe 
price of American coal is at present 
covered by subsidy. The Germans say 
that if they were to lose this subsidy and 
return to their old disadvantage they- 
would consider transferring capacity to 
other common market countries—which 
would, of course, mean tct tHe coast. 


France 

Gambling on 
recovery 

Paris 

The French government hopes that 1968 
will be a year of rapid growth and stable 
prices (which government dbesn’t?). Pro¬ 
duction should pick up gradually, it 
thinks, and then advance quite fast in the 
second half of the year, with exports spur¬ 
red by recovery in world trade. The 
optimistic assumptions on which M. 
Debr6 is basing his budget is that gross 
national product will rise by 5 per 
cent in real terms and prices by only .8 
per cent. Too much should not be read 
into the fact that for the first time since 
1964 the French government is budgeting 
for a deficit, although only a very small 
one. Against this year’s forecast of a bal¬ 
anced budget, an actual deficit is now esti¬ 
mated of Fr7,ooo million (£5*0 million). 

To his parliamentary colleagues, M. 
Debr6 had had to defend himself on two 
fronts. M. Giscard d’Estaing, his pre¬ 
decessor and bastion of financial ortho¬ 
doxy, accused him of unnecessarily trans¬ 
gressing the golden rule that public 
expenditure should not grow faster than 
the national product (the estimates of 
ordinary expenditure are 9.2 per cent 
larger than for 1967). M. Mendes France, 
on the other hand accused him of aiming 
too low and thinking in too narrow finan¬ 
cial terms. Before the press, M. Debre de¬ 
fended his estimates with the zeal of a 
convert to the Keynesian faith. The 
budget, he proclaimed, .must be a regu¬ 
lator of economic activity, and the govern¬ 
ment will see by the middle of next year 
whether it should change course. 

Next year France is introducing the 
TVA system of turnover tax, which will 
cost the treasury about Fra,500 million. 
Allowing also for the disappearance of 
customs duties within the common market 
and tax measures designed to facilitate 
mergers, total loss in revenue comes to 
about Fr4,ooo million. On the other hand, 
the government has just taken measures 
by decree cutting the deficit on social 
security and reducing subsidies to 
nationalised industries. As a concession 
now, however, it has just been decided 
that Frenchmen who pay less than Fr 1,000 
in income tax in 1967 can deduct Frioo 
from this bill: since this concession is 
expected to cost the Treasury only 
Fr420 to 450 million, its impact should 
not be exaggerated. 

























On the suffice of tie sun it** Moaftd^OOOfC But 
if you want to cot some metals tetlly fcstyou need 
a flame that's 

hot that nothing can cross Its 
n>. ~iut nksma arc. The ‘plasma’* ap ateoMlf 
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hot, high-velocity jet of gas with *» WW» 
energised by the arc And the W is P*?* **^ 
a hieh-voltage torrent jumping the «*P bentwn * 

Together, they generate temperatures a» Wgh « 

w° Wasma arc will cut the most obstinate of metals. 
Mn fact it’ll cut axfthinf, A* for speed there’s nothing 


*D^ng^^* half cecity we’ve helped a great 

tncft* more effieiently-from 
round the copier with hft small hand-held blow¬ 
pipe, to the shipyard owner with his giant com¬ 
puter-controlled cutting machine. ' 

We’ve learned a lotbve* die years. Add were 
still That’s bow we manage to keep 

one jump ahead in providing industry with new 
techniques. 
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x In Csnepi^mast two centuries ego, 
$l%>se of the HsWa tribe recourtt a young 
girt was gathering loft inner bark 
ftbm.eedars for basket weaving when she 
lew tftmnge black stone, glistening 
in a creek. Later, she placed it in her canoe 
and padxHad across Tasu Sound to the 
tHwt lurmher fishing camp 
Her father mb mystified by the 
heavy alien sfdne and. m accordance with 
tnbal custom, tdok it to the chief. But 
tie, too. was baffled 
Knowledge of the heavy black rocks of 


Te&ron the wrnmmmt edge 
mountsmt^Gue* Charlotte Wend*, 
in the PabHtept?^^ 
passed down ftdawdaSjettrtiontb generation 
of HsW* v <ui^t)j eawdjft century when 
a efranger, ProapedtoftJoWlng. came tp 
investigate rumour of an unknown mineral 
The Indiana took him to the creek 
And sporadic interest in the discovery 
evolved with a small and intermittent pro¬ 
duction of copper-iron ore being achieved 
during the period of the first world war 
Decades of dormancy ensued, 

Dame 1952 and a Haida. Albert Jones, 
respected and honoured patriarch oh the 
Queen Charlottes, staked mineral dpftf s 
covering the magnetite, and gave impetus 
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Mr, apnea had tha India A namt 
€Wfef§fe*w RWBAlns ftbm if big 
ymfmhph he became a Chiefs he was 
dmf me name of Hui^ikihiWeptuans^ 

' this year, roughly 180 year! after 
the Indian's great-great-great-grandmother 
admired that intriguing creekbed stone, 
the $40 million irpn ore and copper opera¬ 
tion of Wesfrob Mines Limited,-a 
wholly-ownedFelconbndge subsidiary has 
gone into production at Tasu. 


FALCONBRIDGE 
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Fakjonbndg* a vyorld-fif^leg mining and industrial group producing nickal and a wort of othar mttait and minerals in various ftarta of the world 
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Refrigerators 

The freeze 
Britain hasn't 


The Board of Trade’s decision to investi¬ 
gate dumping charges against Italian 
refrigerators has incensed the Italian 
manufacturers. It comes after bad news 
from the British industry (production 25 
per cent down in the first quarter of 1967 
after a not very brilliant performance in 
1966). In the same period imports from 
Italy have soared: they look like being 
at least 60 per cent higher in 1967 than 
in 1966. But the Italians vehemently 
deny that there is any question of dump¬ 
ing, and have offered to throw their plants 
and books open to inspection by anyone, 
competitors included. 

Of all Italy’s boom products, refrigera¬ 
tors have probably had the most astound¬ 
ing success. The industry, practically non¬ 
existent before the war, began in humble 
workshops in the early 1950s. It now 
employs about 35,000 men, mostly in large 
new plants in north-east Italy. It is second 
only to the American industry in produc¬ 
tion, is top world exporter and has so 
far escaped the painful sales cycles that 
liave plagued its longer-established com¬ 
petitors. 

An uninhibited approach to the market is 
one of the reasons for this success. The lead¬ 
ing Italian manufactuiers are four family 
businesses, Ignis, Zanussi, Indesit and Zop- 
pas, run by self-made i»en in their forties 
and fifties, who combine an extreme open- 
mindedness in technical and commercial 
matters with a patriarchal touch in labour 
relations. Starting free of involvement in 
the traditional electrical industry, they 
were able to concentrate on refrigerators, 
washing machines and kitchen equipment. 
Italian refrigerators never were tne solemn 
and rather awe-inspiring machines, made 
to last a lifetime, that the British public 
believes them to be. They were on the 
contrary light and extremely adaptable 
gadgets, easy to fit in any kitchen, built 
for every need and in every size (one 
model will even fit the luggage boot of 
a car and work off the car’s battery, keep¬ 
ing the picnic cool). Since it is the woman 
who actually uses the fridge, advertise- 


COLD COMFORTS FOR BRITAIN 
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aimed at her, and, as a lead¬ 
ing Italu^ ttttaufac{UT£r put it “ you can't 
expect wojyeJV stick to the same fashion 
too . long. V*oaew r models and new 
fashions folio* otvfandther unceasingly. 

The industry was Still in its infancy 
when trade? barriers between common 
market countries started to be lowered, 
and manufacturers immediately saw their 
opportunity. Now about 60 per cent of 
production is exported* with France and 
Germany the biggest markets. It jg per¬ 
haps the first truly European industry—' 
so devastatingly so that the French have 
twice had to give their own makers 
emergency protection. 

As a result of this cheap mass produc¬ 
tion, the refrigerator lias now lost on the 
continent the status symbol implications 
it has retained in Britain, Where it is still 
largely associated with middle and Upper 
class standards of living. Together with, 
the TV set and the washing machine, 
the fridge is nowadays considered essen¬ 
tial by the average continental industrial 
worker (and even by ambitious working 
wives in Italy's poverty-stricken south). 
Refrigerated drinks cupboards, once the 
non plus ultra of snobbery, are rapidly 
filtering down the social scale. 

The assault on the British market was 
launched in 1964 and has continued un¬ 
relentingly ever since. Probably in the 
last six months the Italian share of the 
market has been as high as 25 per cent. 
Of the big manufacturers, only Indesit has 
a direct sales organisation. All the others 
sell to British dealers, who market the 
products in their own name. The present 
Board of Trade investigation may cause 
them some inconvenience, since it was 
announced a few days before the opening 
of the European household appliances fair 
in Milan, an occasion when new models 
are shown and orders taken. Uncertainty 
over prices, which would of course be 
affected by an adverse Board of Trade 
ruling, may have repercussions on con¬ 
tracts with Britain. The British market 
still takes only 5 per cent of total Italian 
output, but it looks like a goldmine. As 
the chart Shows, the number of refrigera¬ 
tors owned by households in Britain is 
extremely low on a world comparison and 
there is room for much expansion. Dump¬ 
ing charges—which have been made only 
for refrigerators in the 140 litres range— 
will be difficult to substantiate. 
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German motors , « 
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The skids are under the m&jdriiy of 
German Commercial 

but ybu wouldn’t believe it from the stiff 
uppefc lips visible all roun&at FrahkfUit** 
bienifkl Motor Show wtift 
week. What with the gSKetitf ecdbomfc, 
climate and government discrimination 
favour of the railways, production Olcom*' 
xnercial vehicles was a quartg£*jjjph in 
the first half of this 
last, and sales are hofi ^ 
over 16 ton class. All nianufacturert r Have 
a month's production in stock. One is 
reputed to have two or three: this is 
thought to be Magirus Deutz, which has 
been losing out to Mercedes Behz (with 
over half the market) and to MAN (which 
has taken over Deutz for second place in 
heavier commercials). I 


Not that everything is running MAN'S 
way. It is still in theory taking over 
Bussing, Germany’s second biggest bus 
maker (it and Ley land the order 

for new buses for Stockholm recently 
though Leyland’s name was the only one 
mentioned) but there are snggd. Some 
Bussing dealers have shares m 'the corar 
pany which is controlled by Salakittef' 
the state holding company and are object¬ 
ing to the takeover since MAN ssjU* 
through factory-owned outlets. More 
important, two local authorities which had 
lent money, one to Bussing and the other 
to MAN, to build new factories in their 
depressed areas, are worried about the 
shrinkage and shut downs that might 
result from the merger. So Bussing 
(which has a new managing director, as 
has Deutz) is flirting with the RhehjitahJ 
group, which makes Hehsche! 
and Vidal vehicles, but * not buses. ^ 
The prime object of the lipstififenhte' 
is of course to show that they have a 
range to offer and are likely to survive 
for this reason. Mercedes is showing' 
trucks up to 38 tons with Dew engines, 
and MAN (with a stand almost as Ipg 
as Mercedes' acres) is selling the $RVjta£ 
vans made by Renault. In its impatience 
with Bussing, MAN is reputedly nuking* 
eyes at LeyTand to join forces sofoehow. 
But it is likely that foreigners will ht the 
Germans suffer a little longer Jbcjfare 
intervening. v y 

Unlike the commerical vehicle people* 
the car makers are not just whitfHftg ip 
the dark. Home sales may hft&.b&xi 
down 16 per cent in the first Jta&y&r? 
with only Mercedes Benz and 
recording increases. But there art# noW' 
distinct signs of recovery, Vol&sWageiV 
which had so 1 much *hoit time wording 
earlier this year, is now on overtime, 
thanks partly to an upswing in sales in 
the United States. There it had a record. 


August, with 42,080 cars sold. Mr Ralph 
Nader’s campaign against the safety of 
the beetle’s rear suspension has backfired 
apparently. 
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The Lockheed look 

On Monday, on schedule, the Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation made its bid to get 
back into the commercial aircraft market 
after an absence of twelve years during 
1 the qtfnpany ceaselessly reminds 
sales ^rce has rurt down, con- 
i have withered, and the 
ery"t&civi^iJiygjil have to 
again from 

craft is JBq^ v of|the new fatti 
fuseWe ptb^fboyfacross, seats nine or 
ten aor&st and if Boeing's lay-out is any 
guide, with two aisles running the length 
of the cabin. These fuselages will soon 
make today’s long narrow cabins se^m 
claustrophobic ; Lockheed's proposed 300 
seats sounds a lot but ordinary, elongated 
Douglas jets are dying now with 250 seats, 
in and out of Britain* 

And it is Douglas, backed by the Mc¬ 
Donnell company’s va*t cash resources 
and no longer pinched for money, that is 
Lockheed's most dangerous competitor. 
Very little has been heard outside airline 
boardrooms, of tine Douglas drive to sell 
a very big, otpdium range jet, but the 
airlines arp* taking it most seriously. 
(Boeing bpb also put tip proposals, but 
these are not taken seriously). Douglas 
has all the advantages that Lockheed 
lacks, an international selling organisa¬ 


tion in good trim, a large number of 
satisfied DCg customers who might be 
expected to convert without too much 
argument to a bigger jet from a proven 
stable, and some Very laTge aircraft al¬ 
ready in production to provide a spring¬ 
board fdr the new design. But the com¬ 
pany started late; While Douglas was in 
financial straits, it obviously could not* 
start on a large and expensive venture re¬ 
quiring an investment probably of close on 
£tioo million. Lockheed has a head start 
on which it is capitalising with all its 
might. 

The market, on Lockheed’s estimate, is 
for about 800 aircraft. Any European 
government looking at the realities of the 
situation has to ask itself how many air¬ 
craft this market might support. Mr Mc¬ 
Donnell bought the Douglas company 
partly to satisfy a private dream, also 
to get a foothold in the civil market be¬ 
cause his own prosperous McDonnell 
company will stay prosperous only so 
long as the Phantom fighter is in produc¬ 
tion, which will not be all that much 
longer. So he is very likely to put 
Douglas's new jet into production in com¬ 
petition with Lockheed from precisely the 
same motives as Lockheed—it is the only 
civil market not now sown up by Boeing. 
When the giants clash, does or even should 
the much smaller European aircraft in¬ 
dustry try to get into the act too? And 
probably lose its shirt ? In Bonn, on 
Thursday, the Anglo-French-German air 


• Lockheed 


-166 ft 


Boeing 707 


-163ft 


, Trident 


-114 ft- 



300 seats ; three engine# From a cost point of view, two would be better but airlines (and pilots) 
flinch from carrying soMany passengers on.a mere two power plants. The engines would have 
to be huge , to proindmj/jf&cjdeqitate safety margin if one should fait, but more alarming still 
is the thought of wfJBKmht happen to passenger traffic if one's competitor should advertise 
“ three engined sofgfifxSSFne almost certainly would. Lockheed has played safe , and added the 
third engine paharb 'fFwa bit of a nuisance, but not as bad a one as it would be if all three 
engines tiMti thkri at the back. Rolls-Royce’s chance of getting the engine order remain the 
same argSKmaek, slightly less than even unless the British Government activgfy intervenes and 
promxsdw SKp £114 million jet order to Lockheed if the British engines are used 


bus agreement ran into some undefined 
form of trouble and did not in the end 
get signed. You could call it coincidence 
but it would be nice to think it wasn’t. 

Chinese aid 

Plenty to spend 

By 1965 China had paid off its fairly 
massive and (by then) unpopular finan¬ 
cial debts to the Soviet Union. Since then 
its regime, for all China’s internal convul¬ 
sions, has pursued a policy of Micawberish 
orthodoxy. It consistently runs a very 
handsome trade surplus of up to $250 
million a year, roughly half of it with 
communist countries (trade with which 
has more than halved since the break with 
Russia) and roughly half with the free 
world. With these surpluses «China has 
run down its accumulated debt to 
the rest of the communist world 
from a peak of $650 million in i960 after 
the economic excesses of the great leap 
forward, to a probable nil or positive 
balance now. Further, China has stepped 
up its economic aid to those areas where 
it wants to get a political foothold. 

China therefore has very few qualms 
about extending 100 per cent aid 
as it did last week (see The Economist t 
page 872) to cover the projected $280 
million Tan-Zam railway linking Dar-es- 
Salaaru with Lusaka. Complete details 
have yet to be published, but the usual 
pattern of Chinese aid is either by direct 
grant (still one-fifth of total Chinese aid) 
or by loans carrying a nil or minimal 
interest charge, a ten-year grace period 
and repayment terms thereafter spread 
over another ten years. 

China’s aid has been increasing very 
fast since 1964, both to Vietnam (in direct 
competition with Russia) and, more 
noticeably, to Pakistan, and some of the 
newly independent African countries. 
Figures since 1965 have been hard to 
come by, but the indications are that it 
will not be long before aid to Africa starts 
to catch up with the higher total aid to 
communist countries and to the non- 
communist countries of Asia shown in 
our chart. The railway alone involves as 
much aid to African countries as that 
given during the decade up to 1965. 
Moreover, Chinese aid is always slow to 
be implemented because China itself has 
a limited range of industrial hardware 
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Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Smith, Barney & Co. Drexel Harriman Klfi^i^uerd Frires &,<j 

Itworpnratwl u 

Privatbanken i Kjpbenhssvn Den Danske Landmandsbank Kj#benhavn* Handriwp lk R. Henrique* 


Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. 
Banca d’America e d’ltalia 


Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V.’ 
Banca Commercial® Italiana 


MsMPk R. Henrique* jr2 

Andresens Bank A/S 
Banca Nazionale del Lavoro 


Banca ProvincialeLombarda BancodiRoma BankofLondon&South America BankhausFriedrichSinwnKGaA. 

Limited 


Banque de Bruxelles SA. Banque Lambert S.C.S. Banque Meniere f!;,Indu^^b 

Banque Nationale de Paris Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas Banque de JKl^io^R^iqiub 

Banque Worms & Cie Bayerische Vereinsbank Bergens Privatbank Berliner I$([^ 

Brinckmann, Wirtz & Co. Burkhardt & Co. Cassa di Risparmio delle Provinde Lombard# ^ 

Christiania Bank og Kreditkasse Commerzbank Creditanstalt-Bankverein Cr6di( CommeNial & Fhtf»<W$A. 

C AktlehgenellecWt , :*g 

Credit Lyonnais Credito Italiano Deutsche Bank Drezdnfef Bank 

AkUMif«n*ii«oh*rt 

Euramerica-Finanziaria Interna zionale, S.p.A. Finacor Frankfurter Bank Theodfter Gilissen NJnj 


Finacor 


Deutsche Bank 

Aktlenfeiellaoheft 

Frankfurter Bank 


TheodoorrGilissen NJ 


Goteborgs Bank Gunnar Bphn & Co., A/S Hambros Bank I. D. Herstatt KGaA. Hifl/J 

Umited . . ;T 


Hollaudsche Bank-Unie N.V. 


Istituto Bancario San Paolo di Torino 


Kleinwort, Benson 

Li mi tod 


Kredietbank N.V. 


Kredietbank S.A. 

Luaembourgeolne 


Kansattb-Osake-Pankki 
Kuwait Investment Company 


Lazard Brothers & Co. f Lazard Freres et Cie Mees & Hope Merck, Finck & Co. Samuel Montagu & Co. 


Morgan Grenfell & Co. de Neuflize, Schlumberger, Mallet & Cie Ab Nordiska Foreningsbanken 

Llmitod 

Den norske Creditbank Sal Oppenhehn jr. & Cie. Pierson, Heldring & Pierson N. M. Rothschild & Sons 
de Rothschild Freres J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. Slundinaviska Banken Social Genirale 

Umtto. < . # ’| J >’ 

Socitte Generate de Banque, S.A. Stockholms Enskilda Bank Strauss, ?unxhu)| i Co. 

Svenska Handelsbanken Sveriges Kreditbank S. G. Warbcfrg & Co. 


Srenska Handelsbanken 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. The First Boston'Corporation Morgan & Cie International S.A. - Btyth df €04 Inc. 


Dominick & Dominick, Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. LehntanBioOters 

Incorporated Incorporated 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith White, Weld & Co. ParibttQofporation 

Securities Underwriter Limited • n’A* ^ ; 'V> 

Amhold and S. Bleichroeder, Inc. Bache&Co. Baer Securities Corporation 

Incorporated v 


R. J. Henderson & Co., Inc. 


Swiss American Corporation 


New York, N. Y., September 14,1967 
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Ten 

17S.OOO DWT 
Tankers 
on the Way. 

Sasebo begins the construction of the first of ten 
175,000 DWT tankers at its 220,000 DWT capacity No 4 
Building Dock this October. These huge tankers are for 
the oil fleets of such leading world shippers as Shell, 
Mobil Oil and others 

Why the full order-book 7 Because customers know that 
Sasebo ships are just about the most efficient and profit¬ 
able tankers afloat. Thi£ is the impartial judgement of 
leading shippers around the world. 

Mammoth tankers are not Sasebo's only speciality. The 
company also produces cargo ships, bulk carriers, special 
purpose ships, as well as industrial machinery, steel mill 
equipment and steel structures. 

J^sebo’s experience ensures satisfaction. 


Sasebo Heavy Industries Go* Ltd. 

MAD omcfe Tokyo, Sap** Tola*. TK4243 "iSKDOCK" Coblo Addrou. SASEBO 
TOKYO 

SAMBO SKIPTAIOi Nogoaokl, japon Talon. 74B2-I9 "SASEBODOCK SA5" Coblo Add rot., 
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which is rarely immediately available, and 
because it indulges in the curious habit of 
including re-exported western goods in its 
supplies to recipient countries. There is 
therefore a faifly substantial backlog of 
aid commitments to Tanzania and other 
east African countries still to be imple¬ 
mented, and the bunching of these with 
a start on the railway may very soon put 
to the test China’s proudest claim in its 
aid programmes: that the discipline fmd 
adaptability of Chinese technicians and 
workers who descend on recipient coun¬ 
tries are better than those from any other 
aid-giving country. 

OECD on Spain 

More lecturing 


There now seems to be a concensus of 
outside opinion on how Spain should 
tackle the inflationary pressures growing 
out of its staggering boom since 1958. The 
warning by the Paris experts of the 
Organisation for Economic Cooperation 
and Development, in its latest survey, is 
noticeably sterner than before. They 
reckon that: 

Spain’s balance of payments deficit will 
probably be as bad as last year’s, caused by 
a slowing down of tourist revenue and of 
workers remittances from northern Europe. 

The agricultural sector with a useless 
grain surplus (the report was written before 
the recent sales to Argentina) but in deficit 
on those more sophisticated things which 
Spaniards and tourisfis like to eat, needs a 
big shakeup through higher investment 
rather than subsidies. 

The 44 rapid growth in public expenditure 
should be reduced as soon as possible.” 

Interest rates should be used as a weapon 
of policy, instead of being pegged at a 
level where (though the OECD does not go 
this far) they protect the status quo in an 
overpowerful banking system. 

Spain’s reduced but still substantial 
foreign reserves (now just under $1 billion) 
should be used to retreat from protection¬ 
ism and to bolster private investment rather 
than consumer spending. 

The trouble is that it is too easy for 
possibly over-puritan outsiders to lecture 
a country which has been one of the 
great economic success stories of the 
’sixties—a charge that can equally be 


PROFILE OF A SQUEEZE Annual change* in 

FINANCE PROVIOEO BY- b,,,lon P*** t#i 



at Investment 


Billion pesetas Por eont 



196b 

1968 increase 

Private conaumpti 0n 

884.1 

1.012.2 

14.6 

Public consumption 

114.3 

138.8 

21.6 

Fixed investment 

2H7 

S».Q 

104 

Changes in stocks 

44.% 

83.1 

— 

Exports 

146.4 

166,2 

16.7 

Imports 

196.0 

2&2 

19.0 

Gross nat prod 

1,287.4 1,474.1 

14.8 

As percentages of gnp 




Fixed investment 

22.9 

22.0 


External deficit on 




goods and services 

3.9 

4.4 



Source Estimates of Spain's National instituta of 
Statistics. 60 pasatas to tha US t 


levelled at our own very similar conclu¬ 
sions on Spain's economy in The Econo¬ 
mist of August 5th. 

The social problem which would arise 
from too ruthless pursuit of a rational 
agricultural policy does not bear thinking 
about. Similarly the conservative govern¬ 
ment of General Franco can hardly be 
blamed for procrastinating on any 
policy aimed at stopping an increasingly 
militant industrial labour force from 
getting itself a bigger slice of the income 
cake. Yet the facts have to be faced. 
Investment (see table) did not grow as 
fast as gross national product last year ; 
moreover it only grew at all through 
public sector spending—private and 
directly productive investment stagnated. 
Public consumption shot up, is still shoot¬ 
ing up, and could and should be curbed ; 
and a large part of the rise in private 
consumption was in fact caused by higher 
public spending on civil service salaries. 
Secondly the government is hanging back 
from the necessary task of facing up to 
the old banking lobby of Madrid. The 
monetary squeeze last year was highly 
effective and could have been continued 
longer with advantage. But it worked 
arbitrarily, as our chart shows, through 
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change on 
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106.2* 
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Food 

10S.3 
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+2.3 

0.6 

Flbree 

87 4 

•7.4* 

-1 6 

- 86 

Motels 

181.8 

184.4* 

-0.5 

- 4.4* 

MisceHen. 

69.6 

•2.0* 

+0.6 

-11.4 


Nmt Insensitive indicator 1663»100 
1967: Jin., Fab Mar. Apr. May 

103.0 103.0 103.6* 103.2* 103.1* 

* Provisional. 


the private banking sector. This'■meant 
first that the big bapk.s screamed >untij 
the central iwfhk W&s fofced tb ^jehtfc its 
rediscounting facilities, AM* iec6nd, *thaj 
the industrial companies who came 
through the squeeze were too often the 
decapitalised protegees of the big banks. 
Freeing interest rates,, thqs ^forcing in¬ 
dustry and the banks to A for 

capital come-boom come-squeeze, cannot 
happen too soon. 



Tea for breakfast 


. - . . . . . . 

Respite all-night sittings in the Lqndon 
taivj on renewing the International Coffee 
Agreement, there were only two .issues on 
which any * progress was made. Import 
controls were strengthened mainly through 
measures to stop cheap coffee originally 
sold to non-q\iota markets such as eastern 
Europe finding its way into high-priced 
quota markets particularly in Germany 
and Belgium. And the “selectivity” 
system by which part of a country’s quota 
is adjustable to variations in price was, 
despite strong opposition, retained with 
modifications. These were mainly - aimed 
at making it more difficult for die African 
producers of robustas to increase their 
share of the world market at the expense 
of other producers. This was dorte by 
narrowing the differential l>etween the 
lobusta floor price (the price below which 
quotas are automatically cut) and the 
floor prices of the other coffee type*,. 
Restoration of quota cuts has also be en 
made easier and the amount of cr,ffee 
liable to reduction has been limited, to 5 
per cent of a country’s total quota , 

It is an open question whether * £ he basic- 
issue of shifting just under 1 per cent 
of total quotas to the Africar, producers 
(a far cry from what they wanted) will 
get the necessary two-thirds, backing when 
the negotiations are renew'^ j n November. 
On the whole the Afric ans are now pre¬ 
pared to settle for this hoping that 
selectivity will (once again) work in their 
favour. But a new stumbling block to 
agreement is that the alliance between 
Brazil and Colur n bia, which has been a 
feature of interr national coffee negotiations 
for twelve year s> has been bust wide open 
on this issue. 

The Colu nibians say that the new pro¬ 
posal, a Brazilian idea tabled without 
reference to them, goes against a deal 
they m? A de together at Rio de Janeiro 
before the London meeting. Columbia is 
arguir ,g that it should lose only one bag 
in a quota cut for every three lost by 
B ra 2,i\ — liecause Brazil's quota is three 
tii nes as big as Columbia's. But in per- 
c entage terms this would be nonsensical. 
On top of this rift very little has been 
done to agree on the other crucial issue of 
controlling production, and there is now 
precious little time left. The November 
talks promise to be just as tense as these 
last ones. And just as inconclusive^ 
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Loan stocks 1 

Mr Marsh's electric shocks 


THREE HOT AND HAPPY AUGUSTS 

jin 2.1967-100 


Confronted by the massive capital 
expenditure needed by the Cen¬ 
tral Electricity Generating Board 
the Minister of Power, Mr 
Richard Marsh, is thinking of 
shifting some of the financial 
burden on to the European 
dollar loan market. If, he reasons, 
British banks can underwrite 
loans issued by foreign utilities, 
why not the eminently respectable 
and government-backed CEGB ? 
The thought is just one in the 
rethinking on how Britain's 
nationalised industries ought to 
be financed. For the European 
investment world it cqftud be a 
bombshell. 

From Britain’s point of view, 
it makes sense. *Thc Treasury 
and the Bank of England guaid 
the London' . capital market 
jealously. They channel all public 
borrowing* through gilt-edged 
stocks, ,lb that there are no loans 
issued'by nationalised industries, 
whidh have to rely on government 

t rams or on retained income. 

,ven the wretched local authori¬ 
ties have to wait in a queue for 
y.cara and issue their stocks when 
thc'ir turn comes, in good times 
or k bad, in the absence of a 
general government-guaranteed 
municij-i®! stock. , 

The nv* w Idea is not likely to 
frighten the European loan 
market, but the amount may. A 
£50 million loan: even this 
would satisfy than a tenth 

of the CEGB’s ca P ital require¬ 
ments in any one y car * Although 
the European dolla r l°f rl market 
is a good one, wit* ** i* 81 ^ 8 th* 8 
year running nearly 4 0 P* 1 " cent 
above last year, when ovcr 
billion was issued in a H> fhc 
market is liable to ind* ’gestion 
through loans just a third i ^ the 
Marsh size. The normal loa. n pY 
European nationalised indusL n t cs 
is around $25 million—and ti’ lc 
big loans are around $50 million, • 
the convertible ones issued by 
large American companies. 

The cost would not be prohibi- k 
five, probably just above 7 per a 
cent for such a first class bor¬ 
rower ; and if the British govern- 
ment were seen to be actively ‘ 
supporting a loan denominated in j 
dollars then devaluation scares 
might be less frequent. But if 1 
£50 million—$140 million—is c 
iustjjji beginning, the potential i 
‘jfajflftibts of the CEGB, and a 
dPljflUniable British national- c 
isetSI pes would badly over- r 
loatHgllilarkct. As it is, there c 
are|HHy signs of repatriation f 


of American funds; there is 
a queue of borrowers of impres¬ 
sive lineage. 

/ 

Massive Ferguson 

While Jne CEGB may possibly 
foraapin Europe for its money, 
a ^torcign-owncd company has 
teiln allowed access to the Lon¬ 
don capital market this week. 
* Massey-Ferguson, the Canadian 
tractor manufacturer, has become 
the fourth foreign company to 
be allowed the privilege in the 
last few years. It has impeccable 
credentials : it is a large exporter, 
it uses the Perkins diesel engines 
it makes in Britain to power 
many of its foreign-asscmblcd 
tractors and it has invested a lot 
of money in Britain—although 
some of the loan will be used to 
repay the parent company. But 
one wonders whether other cen¬ 
tral banks and treasuries would 
not have insisted on the issue of 
some of the company’s equity too. 

The actual issue, of £12.5 mil¬ 
lion, is a triumph for the issuers; 
despite the fact that it is neither 
secured on any assets in this 
country nor guaranteed by the 
parent company (which is already 
geared up to the eyebrows) it is, 
at 7i per cent for a 25-year loan 
issued at 99, only a few shillings 
more than the rate enjoyed by 
a recent first-class brewery deben¬ 
ture. And doubly good because 
the rate for comparable gilt- 
edged stocks is only } per cent 
less than the present loan. But 
for a world famous company to 
issue a loan at over 7$ per cent 
shows how tight the London long¬ 
term market now is. 

But not tight enough to deter at 
least one big borrower. Distillers 
is to come to market with a 
£30 million loan, alio for 25 
years, also unsecured. 


. Stock markets 

T»he emperor's 
clothes are still 
there 

The London stock market hic¬ 
cupped a bh on Monday; deal¬ 
ings were comparatively heavy, 
and The Economist Extel indi¬ 
cator fell 5 points. But calm was 
restored by Tuesday; and not 
even the disappointing trade 
figures which ni *rived at midday 



THE ECONOMIST-EXTEL INDICATOR 
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on Wednesday, had any effect. 
The market is still assuming that 
shortage of stock plus reflation, 
with a gamble on devaluation if 
anything goes wrong, justifies the 
present levels. Most investors who 
had stayed firmly out of the mar¬ 
ket in May and June have re¬ 
turned in a panic. In addition, 
dealings are so tight that even the 
biggest institutions have to dribble 
their orders through. So you have 
the classic situation for a sustained 
rise-constant pressure from a lot 
of small buyers. 

Nothing it seems deters the 
market; not even the hint from 
an insurance broker that it had 
inside information that all the 
gaps in the estate duty would be 
plugged in next April’s budget. 
Since facts have ceased to have 
any relevance, Thursday’s batch 
of profit statements should cause 
the market little trouble unless 
the psychological climate changes 
very fast. 

The profits figure?, were a mixed 
bag. Snell Transport announced 
an increased intenim dividend. 
But British Petroleum is deferring 
its interim because of the closure 
of the Suez Canal, Nigeria, and 
other uncertainties. Even in the 
pre-fighting first half year sales of 
crude were up by far more than 
of refined products and net sales 
£65 million up at £505 million 
were filtered through ^higher costs 
into virtually unchanged pre-tax 
profits. Associated Electrical 
Industries was expected to have a 
bad first half year, after the bad 
second half last year, because of 
the cost of increasing production • 
of telecommunication equipment. > 
It did : sales were up 6 % on the 
Same period last year, but pre- v 
tax profits are down to .£3.7 mil-,, „ 
lion from £6.9 million. But orders 
are up, and the second half will 1 
improve enough to allow a main¬ 
tained total dividend .for the < 
year. 


Into the sunlight... 

Hamburg 

An end seems to be in sight to 
seven lean years on the German 
stock exchange. After a period 
since i960 of many disappoint¬ 
ments with only fleeting improve¬ 
ments, August and the first half 
of September brought a real 
breakthrough. As the chart shows, 
during the* holiday pewod, from 
the beginning of August, which 
is usually so slack, the Herstati 
index went up 14%. 

At the head of the increase was 
the motor industry, which showed 
a rise of 30% ; in second place 
were engineering shares at 20 °o, 
and electrical and chemicals at 
16%. There were pauses but then 
shares continued to go up—not 
least because of buying by those 
returning from holiday and fear¬ 
ing to miss out on the rise, a de¬ 
velopment which even brought 
shares in the hard hit coal and 
steel sectors into the foreground. 

While it would be unwise to 
predict seven fat years, there cer¬ 
tainly is a prospect of several 
good months. Over the last few 
years turnover on the bourse has 
come almost entirely from the 
banks, but the present rise is very 
largely due to buying by their 
private clients. The investing 
public has shown clearly that it 
believes the economy has reached 
its lowest ebb. Signs of an in¬ 
crease in industrial activity, 
which have not yet come, will 
bring a further surge of buying. 

In addition, the funds for in¬ 
vestment ant there. The stock 
exchange can rely on the money 
which has flowed into savings 
accounts instead of on to the 
bourse during the years of depres¬ 
sion or stagnation on the market. 
The market is also technically 
strong., Only a relatively small 
bull position has been built up, 
where a big one would have hung 
like a heavy weight over the mar- 
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Where on Earth? 

The world can nc*v take advantage of ICTs modernized methods of producing a range of concentrated compound 
fertilizers (CCF) more economically than ever before. 

Whatever the climatic or soil conditions, the Agricultural Division of ICI, backed by its vast computer-assisted research 
establishments and the world-famous Jealott's Hill agronomic laboratories, can tailor the precise CCF to meet the 
situation or design the manufacturing plant to fulfil on-the-spot requirements. 

Recent developments mean more economic fertilizers carrying a higher nitrogen content through the use of ammonium 
nitrate < 35.7 %N) or urea ( 46.6 %N) instead of ammonium sulphate ( 21.7 %N), The size of the plant has been substantially 
reduced. The result: an improved fertilizer with lower capital and production costs. 

There is a story more than 30 years long behind ICFs up-to-date achievements. Today, backed by a vast amount of 
experience. Id-designed plant is producing some 900,000 tons of concentrated compound fertilizers from four units in 
the United Kingdom and one in Malaysia. 

The ICl-designed fertilizer units are capable of producing a comprehensive range of tailored products based on ammonium 
nitrate, ammonium phosphate and muriate of potash. 

The Malaysian unit, producing 208,000 tons a year, at Kuala Lumpur is an example of the made-to-measure technique. 
Because the fertilizer is used in tropical areas of high rainfall and on acid soil with high humus content, ground phosphate 
rock has replaced the water-soluble ammonium phosphate. 

All ICI fertilizers feature the special anti-caking properties, achieved by coating each individual prill with oil and china 
clay to give a free-flowing product. 

The wealth of experience in CCF production puts the Agricultural Division of ICI in the unique position of being able to 
offer the world, through selected licencee contractors, plant designs best-suited to local conditions and requirements 


Other ICI Processes include Ammonia and Town Gas 


The ICI steam-naphtha reforming process has revolutionized the 
economics of producing synthesis gas for ammonia production in 
countries without an indigenous source of natural gas. Today there 
are 80 units in operation or under construction in 26 countries. ICI is 
producing about 3,000 tons of ammonia daily in the UK from instal¬ 
lations based on the know-how offered to the world and further 
capacity of some 3,000 tons per day is being commissioned. 

for further Information write to: 


The steam-naphtha reforming process is the basis of the most econom¬ 
ical method of producing town gas Low in capital and running costs 
the plant is outstandingly reliable, efficient and clean. The process has 
been extensively adopted for town gas manufacture throughout the 
world and 200 units are in commission or under construction. More 
than half the UK's gas capacity is now based on ICI processes. The 
newest process, the ‘ICI 500 *, produces town gas which requires no 
further enrichment. 


THE LICENSIN6 MANAGER, IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. AGRICULTURAL DlVISldft, BILLIN6HAM, CO. DURHAM, ENGLAND 
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Shipping to and 
within America? 






Call TWA. No one else 
can take your product 
all the way! 

Hand us your consignment in Europe 
— and the next day, it can be in your 
customer’s hands in the U.S.A. On the 
East Coast, West Coast, or in between. 
Look to TWA for prompt pick-up and 
delivery in any city we serve, for on- 
time departures, for on-time arrivals. 
We’re renowned for the care and speed 
with which we handle shipments. And 
we can tell you where yours is at any 
moment, too — our telex system is world¬ 
wide ! Phone your Freight Forwarder or 
call TWA, Trans World Airlines ! 
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kct. And the banks have managed 
to keep margin buying to a low 
level. The market would alio 
benefit substantially if the Bundes¬ 
bank managed to bring down the 
very high capital market tax—a 
recent Bundesbahn issue had a 
yield of 6.8%—to 6^% or even 
6%. This should be on the cards 
after the lowering of minimum re¬ 
serve requirements in recent 
weeks. 

In the present climate of the 
German bourse it is not surpris¬ 
ing that the Lufthansa loan stock 
with an option to buy shares built 
in, the first issue of its kind for 
decades, met with outstanding 
success. The DM 50 million loan 
was wildly oversubscribed, and 
met with particular interest 
abroad. This success is probably 
largely because the price and 
times were geared to the former 
depression on the bourse rather 
than to the present boom. It is 
probable that the example set by 
Lufthansa will be followed by 
other firms to help dodge the 
difficulties which still stand in the 
way of raising ordinary loan 
stocks. 

. .. out of the 
Vallon of despair 

Paris 

After over five years of decline 
culminating in a year during 
which the Vallon profit-sharing 
amendment overhung the market, 
the Paris bourse has risen 15% 
in the last 5 weeks. As thc^chart 
shows, this is almost as much as 
it had declined in the previous 7 
months The general market fall 
had been 40% over the five years, 
but in electrical, engineering and 
chemical shares it had been 
much greater. 

The biggest single reason for 
the rise has been the actual publi¬ 
cation of the Vallon amendment. 
In its final form it was seen to be 
comparatively harmless. Workers’ 
share in profits would be small* 
or nil; it would be calculated 
after a generous allocation to the 
shareholders; workers would be 
kept apart from management 
(workers’ control had been one 
of the bourse’s biggest night¬ 
mares) ; and companies retain 
control of workers’ shares. 

Once the Vallon fear had been 
removed many investors felt that 
there were strong technical rea¬ 
sons for buying. Market profes¬ 
sionals say that the rise was a 
year overdue and would have 
happened last year had it not 
been for Vallon. The demand has 
eome from both Frenchmen and 
foreigners, so the market has not 
had to rely on support by gov¬ 
ernment institutions—what the 
bourse call s the i( gendarmes.” 

Small investors are coming in 
through mutual funds—the 
SICAVs. They have been en¬ 
couraged because the system of 
“ avoir fiscal,” which, giving them 
tax rebates on. their dividend 
revenue, is now fully operative. 
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This is a complicate 
which they did not at first' 
stand. Foreign tbjMrehftjkkerT 
also interested, notably -the & 
the Dutch and Wfi^ 

perhaps no longer wish tq rely 
solely on tbeNew York exchange 
for their foreign investments lmt 
foreign interest has been encour* 
aged by the proposal attributed 
to M. Debr£ v the finance minis¬ 
ter, of cancelling the discrimina¬ 
tion against non-residents holding 
French shares, which is incom¬ 
patible with the general desire to 
make Paris an international finan¬ 
cial centre. M. Debr£ has set up 
a working group to study the 
discrimination, with a view to 
abolishing ir in two years’ time. 

All shares have benefited. 
Heavy and expensive shares such 
as Rhone Poulenc, Pechiney and 
Machines Bull, unpopular for 
years past, have been carried up¬ 
wards by the general tide. CSF, 
about to be taken over by Thom¬ 
son Houston, is also sure to 
benefit. The only problem is that 
if M. Debra’s hopes of an eco¬ 
nomic upturn are disappointed 
this could affect the market. 


Keith, Prowse 

Eighteen per cent 
majority 

Mr Peter Cadbury, the chairman 
of Keith, Prowse, theatre ticket 
and travel agents and freight 
forwarders, has called an extra¬ 
ordinary general meeting of the 
company for next Thursday in 
order to remove Mr Martin 
Soames from the board. He will 
probably succeed, since he holds 
the whole of the “ A ” shares 
which have ten votes apiece and 
give him voting control, although 
his total financial interest in the 
company is only 18%. If Mr 
Soames is defeated, the Duke of 
Rutland and Mr Emile Littler, 
the board’s two other non-exccu- 
tivc directors, will resign. 

The argument between Messrs 
Cadbury and Soames is funda¬ 
mental. Mr Soames wished to 
sell the company (which had a 
bad time last year, what with 
SET and all) to one of the 
bidders apparently available. 
These included the Hurst Park 
Syndicate, whichmyanted to use 
Keith, Prowse’s shops for its big- 
screen televising of sporting 
events; a private buyer, who was 
interested in developing what he 
regarded as an unexploited busi¬ 
ness ; and Forte’s, which wanted 
to develop the travel and frgjght 
side of the business. This nas 
been Mr Soamcs’s affair; in his 
dignified defence against Mr Cad¬ 
bury, issued on Thursday, he 
says Mr Cadbuiv (who has re¬ 
peatedly stated tnat he does not 
want to work full-time for the 
company) has never taken the 
trouble even to visit the new laige 
warehouse the freight company 


built on the perimeter of London 
airport last year. All the offers 
weft apparently better then the 
*eat I fid. price of the 
nary 1 shares, and made 
>ance fpr the value of the 
nine vote* attached to the 
^afiarea. 

^ Cadbury has been accused 
of uVtriry behaviour in the past 
mwartU $3 other directors of 
Westwai* Television; of which 
he is alsci chairman* He may 
have wanted acquire the 7 *% 
of Westward v capital held by 
Keith, Prowse a^ rt 0 f my- deal, 
and complication may have 
arisen that way. kdded to the 
difficulties is the fac\ that Keith 
Prowse is responsible fa booking 
perhaps threequartefs of seats 
in London’s theatres, and this 
would put the group in neural 
conflict with a producer like Mr 
Littler, who would want formal 
guarantees of mass bookings, 
where Keith, Prowse would give 
only gentlemanly assurances. 

If Mr Cadbury is left in sole 
charge there seems little the 
other directors can do. Section 
210 of the Companies Act, which 
protects minority shareholders, is 
notoriously weak; not even the 
really oppressed minority in Stylo 
Shoes could get relief. There is 
no law against differential voting 
rights attached to shares. Clearly 
anyone buying shares in a com¬ 
pany controlled by one man 
through special shares runs the 
risk that these powers wfH be 
used—especially wfiin the owner 
feels that his powers arc 
threatened. It is easy to tut-tut 
now; but the damage was done 
in the past when Mr Cadbury was 
given his sweeping rights. 


Car component companies 

The freeze was not 
cold enough 

Sales of replacement parts for 
cars should grow steadily and not 
be as cyclical as sales of new cars. 
But things can go wrong : Holt 
Products, famous for antifreeze 
and lots of mysterious additives 
to cure everything from a rumbly 
engine to a leaking radiator, pro¬ 
duced pre-tax profits 30% down 
at £235,(K)o for the half year to 
July 31st. Sales at home were 
steady, despite the squeeze, de¬ 
stocking by wholesalers (‘ Fac¬ 
tors ’) and retailers, and the mild 
winter. But abroad Holt’s addi¬ 
tives seem to have suffered badly. 
The present half-year ought to 
be better. Holt has gone into car 
keys and (a little late) seat belts. 
And the results for the second 
half year will benefit also because 
the integration of the Romac 
business is nearly complete, which 
will help overheads. 

But although Romac’s business 
in tyre repair equipment is 
largely done through garages, 
most of Holt’s sales still depend 


i0ftg 

on the enthusiasm of do-it-your- 
self motorists, patchfag, up their 
cars. Holt it any 

decline in thcjftttin# %ua|tyes of 
new cad, it (j^tt&4|*ncy 

to use garage* more, *nd .more 
and the steady 

the “old banger”;tyj»>of efr, 
whose owners ate\ tmigipqalhr 
faithful to Holt** products. Bm 
HofP* profits were 
last year, *qd the^ sh^e* M 
10s fid, near their low lor .ttyfc 
year are felling at over 15 tunes 
last year’s earnings. 

The two other companies in 
the busineis seem io be doing 
betten Quinton Haaell (which 
has a tenth of its turnover in 
Selling original equipment), re¬ 
ported profits a quarter up to 
£539,000 pre-tax in the year to 
March 31st last—though the sum 
is complicated by various acqui¬ 
sitions. Hazell is mainly involved 
in mechanical components, silen¬ 
cers and water pumps. This 
spread of products helps: Hazell 
is competing with engineering 
companies which do not have its 
aggressive salesman’s approach. 
And its parts are mot bought on 
impulse, and but only when re¬ 
quired. Thus the company is far 
more tightly and favourably 
geared to the size of the car 
population than the others, which 
explains i iyhy the shares ' at 
6 s lojd are on over 15 timeq 
earnings .but equally why they 
are a good buy on any fall. 

Park Bros is not quite so well 
placed. It specialises in electrical 
components, and has been suffer¬ 
ing from competition from the 
bigger makers of original equip¬ 
ment. So despite increased turn¬ 
over, profits for the year to March 
31st were 10% down at £269,000. 
Park had problems last year when 
the price of copper was so high, 
but its main troubles were cli¬ 
matic. In a bad winter batteries 
have to be replaced which other¬ 
wise would last a few more 
months, or even years. And last 
winter was too mild to disturb 
the oldest battery. But Park, like 
Holt, can keep on adding pro¬ 
ducts ; and as cars get more com¬ 
plicated, and more dependent on' 
electrical equipment, the market 
broadens. Pant’s shares at 13s. 
yielding 4.3% and at 12.6 times 
earnings, reflect the disappoint¬ 
ments of the last couple of years. 
They, like Hazell, are well worth 
watching for any substantial fall. 


Distilleries 

Malted gold 

Profits*of the Glenlivet and Glen 
Grant Distilleries company for 
the year to June 30th, at 
£236,500 after tax, were only 
marginally up. But this is a lot 
better than other distillery com¬ 
panies have managed. Inyeigor- 
don Distillers produced profits 
down by three-quarters at 
£146,000 after tax—and a pro- 
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vision of £180,000 to allow for 
a fall in the value of stocks of 
maturing whisky. But Matthew 
Clark & Sons, famous as dis¬ 
tributors of Martel! Cognatj' 
and makers of Stones’ Ginger 
Wine, managed to report promts 
almost static at £445,500; "pre¬ 
tax, despite the chai*™an’* 
gloom at half-year. 

But Clark’s position"* must be 
worrying Martcll s$f dominates 
the cognac market A Britain, but 
this is static oc 4 declining; and 
International DfttiKlcrs and Vint¬ 
ners have thoughts to Hennessy, 
IJ)V is anxious to increase sales, 
and no linger suffers frorii the 
self-denying ordinance imposed 
on H$xmessy in Britain when the 
two brands split the world into 
spheres of influence after the war. 
Invergordon, with its vast and 
underused grain refinery, is badly 
hit by the surplus of grain 
whisky, especially as it does not 
so far have any brand names of 
its own to supply. It is building 
up its malt capacity, but this 
takes time. London Merchant 
Securities, the parent company, 
will have to pump in more 
money to finance increased stocks 
of maturing whisky, and buy up 
some brand names, if it wants to 
be a permanent force in the 
business. In the meantime the 
shares, have fallen to 5s. lo^d., 
from 1 os. 3d. earlier this year, 
and 18s. 6d. last. But this seems 
just: there is no final dividend 
and not much chance of 
recovery this year. 

Compared with these two, Glen- 
livet is in a happy state. Most of 
its production goes, newly dis¬ 
tilled, to bktyltap* But over the 
past few years an increasing 
amount has gone into bond to 
mature into the two single malts, 
which, in the whisky man’s vin¬ 
tage book, are listed as two of the 
very few premier tfu single malts 
available to the general public. 
Recently, instead of increasing 
Glen Grant’s production, another 
dbtiite, Capeidonich, opened 
neadSyT Delivery of this whisky 
fog funding started only eighteen 
—o, and if (and this will 
till late next year) 
nidi turns out to be as 


good mature as it promises to be Street* Now N. M, Rothschild’s 
then the company can gradually Equity is catering for 

replace the sales of immature section of the invest* 

Glen Grant to blenders with Ww^nunity, and the success 
Caperdonich and increase the jjr th* share issue shows that a 
more profitable sales of matuirfnepwfld exists for this’ kind of 
Glen Grant to retail customccflcr security too. The offer for sale 


The company has had probMpn 
in the cost of increased honings 
of maturing whisky, bqftrsales 
should soon be high enopgh to 
generate sufficient cash mw. And 
there arc plenty of /markets: 
Italy (already a good one) and 
France (possibly tpe next target) 
are the right * pc and seem 
appreciative. is the stock 
market. Thqiinaras at 42s. 3d. 
are at neapfr 19 times earnings. 
But, desritte this year’s standstill, 
such a ope may not be too high 
for q£# of the few growth 
complies in the business. 

'Dual Investment Trusts 

For the cautious 

The new split-capital trust, 
Equity Consort Investment Trust, 
is not directly competitive with 
the existing ones. These, like 
New Throgmorton and Dualvest, 
have one class of capital which 
gets the benefit of all the capital 
growth of the underlying 
securities, and another taking all 
the income. In some cases a loan 
stock is thrown in, to increase 
the gearing on both other classes 
still further, JJence their appeal 
is either to tKbse looking for 
rapidly increasing income or to 
surtax payers, who are willing to 
forgo all income for a high rate 
of capital growth. One possible 
objection to them is that through 
the high gearing, wrong timing 
can lead to substantial short-term 
losses. And it is not much fun 
giving up all income for the 
sake of capital growth, only te 
lose in a lew months as much 
is likely to be gained in years. 

This is just one point. In fact 
the split-level trusts, for all the 
suspicion of gimmickry that 
accompanied their inception, have 
found a real place on the invest¬ 
ment scene, both here and, 
through later imitations, on Wall 


was of 4 am ordinary £r shares 
and 4 mn deferred 10s shares, 
and Was oversubscribed for both 
classes. The ordinary get a 
preferred non-cumulative 6% 
and one-third of the balance 
of distributed profits. The 
deferred get the remaining 
two-thirds, and once the divi¬ 
dends reach 8%, the point at 
which the two classes will share 
equally, the directors may start 
allocating a part of income to 
reserves. For the period to April 
30th next, the deferred will 
probably not rank owing to the 
incidence of corporation tax on 
income from funds not yet in¬ 
vested in equities. But next year 
the ordinary should get 6f % and 
the deferred 2$%. 

Thus the ordinary shares 
give a high and secure initial 
return without cither forfeiting 
growth or being tied to the riskier 
securities that most high-yielding 
trusts have to invest in. The 
deferred shares will appeal to 
the many who are interested in 
income for their later years, with 
corresponding capital growth 
before then. The saving of capital 
gains tax and dealing expenses 
gives this system an advantage 
over holding a capital growth 
stock, say until retirement, and 
then switching into a high-yielder. 
And like New Throgmorton, but 
unlike other split-level trusts, 
Equity Consort has an indefinite 
life, so neither class of capital 
need be dragged down by the 
approach of repayment below 
market price. 


Unit Trusts 

Smaller and 
smaller 

It is not every day that the chair¬ 
man of the Conservative party 
gives up his job to go back to 


The Economist unit 
trust Indicator 

Sept 5 Sept. 12 

119.00 119.34 

Bese: April 10, 1962-100 


full-time unit trust work. Mr Du 
Cann goes back to the Unicom 
group he founded and built up at 
a time when it is being taken 
over by Martins Bank, partly 
for the management ability it 
would bring. He has already said 
that there will be some new trusts 
launched soon. Other changes 
could include developments of 
the insurance-linked side of Uni¬ 
com. This is at the moment done 
wkh London & Edinburgh Insur¬ 
ance, which used to own a lot of 
the Unicorn management shares. 
A more probable link-up would 
be with the Royal Insurance 
Group, largest of non-life insur¬ 
ance companies, and, like Martins 
Bank itself, Liverpool based. 

Not that the existing non-bank- 
linked trusts are inactive. Next 
week Save and Prosper is to issue 
some new trusts ; this week Muni¬ 
cipal and General produced a 
new one, Special Trust Fund, 
which will specialise in smaller' 
companies. This trust (which is 
only the group’s second new one 
in over ten years) is deliberately 
aimed at existing, not unsophis¬ 
ticated investors, advised by 
stockbrokers ; such a trust, with 
a few shares (up to 75 holdings 
are envisaged) is liable, so the 
argument goes, to be more vola¬ 
tile than bigger ones. Other 
groups, particularly Allied, prefer 
to mix the smaller companies in 
the general portfolios, but the 
argument that these holdings have 
a bigger effect on a smaller trust 
is a strong one. Unicorn’s 500 
trust invests in smaller com¬ 
panies, but, as the name implies, 
spreads the risks more widely 
M & G’s sales efforts will be 
helped because it has a good 
reputation with stockbrokers. 
When a broker’s client buys 
some M & G units, the broker 
not only gets the normal com¬ 
mission, but is also in line for 
some of M & G’s investment. 
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MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


LONDON 

Hiccup early in weak, but un¬ 
deterred by bad trade figures, denial 
of further reflation, deferred British 
Petroleum interim, et el 

NEW YORK 

The Ford strike wee ignored. Price’ 
increases were seized on ee evi¬ 
dence of happy reflationary trend 

EUROPE 

Still gey end active 
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You can't lose 



with IHI Freedom ships. 

Chances are that by the time you read this there will be another order for an IHI Freedom ship. 

(Latest score: forty.) It's not hard to see why when you know that with Freedom ships you name your own 
game—shipping game, that is. Bauxite, coal, timber, tin—whatever—odds are a Freedom ship can haul it. 

And haul it anywhere: narrow inland-waterways or high seas. 

Ekcuse us if we lay our cards on the table: IHI Freedom ships are our new, low-cost, light-weight (13,600 
DWT) dry-bulk carriers. dftehdilt Mass-produced from a standardized design. wkMJ* 24 optional variations, 
wU*U* 20 days, keel-to-christening, Basic features of closed-shelter deck and 

single deck carriers, ■Mait 12-month guarantee. wMalib International after-sales service 
IHI know-how builds the biggest ships in the world. (TOKYO MARU, 151,000 DWT; 

IDEMITSU MARU, 210,000 DWT; three 276,000 DWT tankers now underway for National 
Bulk Carrier) We are used to coming in first. But that's not really our game. Winning your 
respect is. That's why the same IHI know-how backs every Freedom ship. 

Whether you want versatility or fast, reliable production—either way, the IHI Freedom ship is ^"ItE 
a winner. 

MAIN PRODUCTS: Material Handling Equipment, Iron and Steel Plants, Power Plants, Chemical Plant Equipment, 

Cement Plants, Ships, let Aircraft Engines, Compressors, Blowers, Agricultural Machinery, Atomic Power Equipment, 

Land and Marine Engines. 



IHI 



Ishikawojima-Harima Heavy Industries Co., Ltd. Tokyo, Japan 

Cable Address: IHICO TOKYO Telex: TK 2232 

London Office: 69-70, Mark Lane, London, E.C.3 Cable Address IHICO LONDON EC3 Telephone. 01 481 1822 
Vancouver, New Yorfc, San Froacisco. Mexico City, Buenoi Airea, Rio do Janeiro, Sydney, Rotterdam, Oslo, DeaMeidorf, JohaontaOurg, Karachi. New Delhi, Calcutta, Singapore, Djakarta, Hong Kong, Taipei, Manila 
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SOLAR INDUSTRIES 


RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENT 

The 61st Annual General Meeting of Solar Industries Limited 
was held on September' in Glatgow. 

In his circulated statement,* Mr R. K. Calder, Chairman and 
Joint Managing Director, said that sales for the year at over 
£8,500,000 were a record, exceeding last year’s by more than 
£1,400,000 and for the first tipie trading profits were more than 
£1,000,000. Pre-tax profits at £635,664 were also a record for 
the Group as now constituted. Directors recommend Final 
Dividend should be restored to 12%, making a total of 18% for 
the year. 

In his circulated statement and in his speech to the meeting, 
the Chairman said that notwithstanding the present economic 
conditions in the country all divisions of the Group remain 
healthy, and subject to no unforeseen adverse circumstances 
arising, it was hoped that the Group would at least maintain its 
position in the current year, in which progress in the first seven¬ 
teen weeks shows an increase in sales and profits of over 20%. 


Year to 31st March 
1967 1966 

£ £ 

Sales . 8,554,786 7,114*706 

Group Profit before Taxation .... 635,664 465,120 

Taxation . 282,066 189,969 

Capital Employed . 2,904,691 2,978,556 

Ordinary Dividend (gross) . 1*75.625 212,500 


Copies ol the Annual Report and Accounts at March 3i> *967* 
may be obtained on application to the Registered Office of the 
Company, 20 Ren field Street, Glasgow C.2. 


BROMILOW AND 
EDWARDS LIMITED 


The 32nd annual general meeting of Bromilow and Edwards 
Limited was held on September 12 in London. The Rt Hon 
Lord Coleraine, PC (the Chairman) presiding. The following 
is an extract from his circulated statement for the year ended 
31st March, 1967 :— 

The profit of the Group before tax amounts this year to 
£656,508 (£714,162) and the profit after tax amounts to 
£396.333 (£437*458)* In view of the difficult trading conditions 
which obtained, and particularly the cumulative effect of increases 
in the cost of materials, the results must, I think, be considered 
satisfactory. 

The Board recommends a final dividend of 15%, making a 
total of 25% for the year (same). 

Our European associate, Edbro Europa, has again made satis¬ 
factory progress. The market for our products in North America, 
Australia and New Zealand is well established and there are few 
countries in the world, apart from those where exchange problems 
make exports impossible, in which we are not represented. 

Forecasts of home market demands are still difficult to make, 
but the first four months of the current fiscal year show promise 
for the tg68 Accounts. 

^ While conventional tipping gear and truck bodies continue 
to 1>e our main production, we are constantly on the lookout for 
new lines in the mechanical handling field allied to our basic 
products. 

The report was adopted. 

_ 


PRETORIA PORTLAND 

' 1 . * ‘ 

CEMENT COMPANY 
LIMITED 

(Incorporated in the Republic of South Africa) 

CHAIRMAN’S REVIEW 


The seventy-second Ordinary 
General Meeting of members of 
Pretoria Portland Cement Com¬ 
pany Limited will be held in 
Johannesburg on October 5, 1967. 
The following review by the Chair¬ 
man, Mr E. G. Long-Innes, has 
been circulated to members to¬ 
gether with the Report of Direc¬ 
tors and Annual Accounts for the 
year ended June 30, 1967. 

This review deals with the 
consolidated accounts and opera¬ 
tions Of the (ompany and its 
wholly owned subsidiary, Eastern 
Province Cement Company 
Limited, for the year ended June 

30, 1967* 

75TH ANNIVERSARY 

It gives me great pleasure to 
present my review on this occasion, 
the 75th anniversary of the Pre¬ 
toria Portland Cement Company. 
Shareholders can be proud of their 
company's contribution to the de¬ 
velopment of South Africa. From 
an initial capacity of 1,400 tons 
of clinker per annum the Group’s 
productive capacity has increased 
to 1,500,000 tons, which will be 
further increased next year with 
the completion of the kiln under 
construction at Slurry. 

CONSOLIDATED PROFIT 
AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

I am pleased to be able to report 
a satisfactory trading year. Con¬ 
trary to our expectations at this 
time last year, sales increased by 
6.7 per cent over those of last year. 
The profit before taxation was 
R5,009,000 against R4,126,000 last 
year. Reduced investment allow¬ 
ances and an increased rate of 
taxation have, however, resulted 
in a higher tax liability. The net 
profit after taxation (including 
provision for deferred taxation) at 
R3,226,000 was only 3.6 per cent 
above the 1966 profit of 
R 3 ,4 15.000- 

Appropriations of R937,ooo and 
R850,ooo have been/ made from 
profits to fixed assets replacement 
reserve, and to general reserve 
respectively. 


Dividends totalling 68 cents per 
share, the same as last year, were 
declared. 

CONSOLIDATED 
BALANCE SHEET 

Fixed assets at R 17,717,000 
compare with R 17,212,000 last 
year. 

The increase of R68,ooo in the 
book value of quoted shares repre¬ 
sents, mainly, the pun base of 
shares in Mazista Limited in which 
your company has acquired a 15 
per cent interest for the purpose of 
exploring the exfoliation of shale. 

Loans to Cape Portland Cement 
Company amounted to R550,ooo 
Additional loans were made to 
certain ready mixed concrete 
companies in which the company 
has an interest. 

Current assets at R 11,841,000 
exceeded current liabilities by 
R 9 , 654 ,ooo. 

OPERATIONS 

Production was maintained satis¬ 
factorily at all factories and 
quarries. 

Sales of cement were at a high 
level during the first six months of 
the year but there was a decline 
in latter months. Sales included 
exports to Zambia which are un¬ 
likely to continue because that 
country has recently increased its 
production capacity. Shareholders 
will be interested to know that the 
Slurry factory is supplying all the 
cement for the Hendrik Verwoerd 
Dam. 

Costs generally continued to 
rise. We have, however, been able 
very largely to counter these (in¬ 
cluding higher depreciation) by in¬ 
creased efficiencies resulting from 
the installaSon of new kilns and 
equipment at a high capital cost— 
but there are obvious limits to 
these means. 

As previously reported, notwith¬ 
standing increased costs of opera¬ 
tions and of new plant and equip¬ 
ment, selling prices of cement 
have, at Government instance, 
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remaiaed unchanged since 1958 
except for the recoMpmtexii of & 5 
creased railage and coal charges. 
This matter continues to be the 
subject of 1 discussion with the 
Department of Commerce and 
Industry. 

CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 

Capital expenditure during the 
year totalled 119,054,000, and was 
incurred mainly on the completion 
of the new kilns and ancillary 
equipment at Hercules and at Port 
Elizabeth, replacement of trans¬ 
port equipment for the quarries, 
and additional cement silos at 
Slurry. The new kilns which came 
into service in June, 1966, and 
August, 1966, respectively, have 
operated with a minimum of 
teething or other troubles. This 
reflects great credit on all those 
responsible. 

Construction has commenced on 
the installation of the third dry 
process kiln and ancillary plant at 
Slurry which I referred to in my 
last annual review. With the 
general increase in costs of heavy 
equipment and civil works, some 
increase in the originally estimated 
cost of R4,000,000 is' expected. 
The work is proceeding and we 
hope to commission the new instal¬ 
lation about the middle of 1968. 


ASSOCIATED AND 
OTHER COMPANIES 


New Broken Hill 
1^1 Consolidated Limited 

The directors present the following interim report for 1967 :— 

RESULTS FOR THE HALF-YEAR TO 30TH JURE, 1967 


PRODUCTION 

Ore Milled—tons . 

Assaying: 

Lead—per lent. 

Silver—ounces per ton . 

Zinc—per cent. 

Lead—tons . 

Silver—ounces . 

Zinc concentrate—tons . 

CONSOLIDATED FINANCIAL RESULTS 
(UNAUDITED) 

Value at Mine of Products . 

Sundry income (net) . 

Deduct: 

Operating costs and other expenses . 


Deduct: 

Exploration Costs . 98,000 

Sale of Ore agreement . 122,000 


Profit before Royalty and Taxation 


Half year to 

Half year to 

Year ended 

30th June, 1967 

30th June, 1966 31st Dec., 1966 

♦85,353 

367,885 

839,363 

9.1 

11.7 

10.8 

2.3 

3 -i 

2.9 

13-9 

13-4 

• 3-8 

42,251 

4 i, 5<>4 

87,491 

1 , 004,477 

1,054,818 

2,183,958 

M 9.899 

86, n 3 

203,6 <3 

£ U.K. 

£ U.K. 

£ U.K. 

5,388,000 

5,692,000 

1 <,233,000 

332,000 

421,000 

729,060 

5,720,000 

6,113,000 

11,962,000 

2,600,000 

2,163,000 

4,610,000 

3,120,000 

3,950,000 

7 , 352,000 

146,000 

149,006 

, • t 

122,000 

243,000 


220,000 

268,000 

392,00a 

£2,900,000 

£3,682,000 

£6,960,000 


Because of a decline in demand, 
the Cape Portland Cement Com¬ 
pany’s profits were reduced during 
the past year. Construction of its 
new kiln, for which loan facilities 
have been made available by your 
company, is proceeding satisfac¬ 
torily. 

The Premier Portland Cement 
Company in Rhodesia maintained 
its dividend, the associated oper¬ 
ating company, United Portland 
Cement having had a reasonably 
good year. Durban Cement 
Limited produced to capacity, and 
Slag Holdings Ltd. continued to 
operate satisfactorily. 

The Group’s investment income 
from these and other sources 
amounted to R373,ooo (1966 — 

R 3 74,ooo)- 

PROSPECT'S 

Some decline in sales resulting 
from anti-inflationary measures is 
anticipated during the current 
year, and as mentioned above, cer¬ 
tain revenue earned during the 
past year will not recur. In these 
circumstances, and with a ten¬ 
dency for costs to increase, profits 
are likely to show some reduction. 
Nevertheless the dividend should 
be maintained. An interim state¬ 
ment giving estimated results for 
the six months ending December 
31, 1967, will be issued in mid- 
December. 


The tonnage of ore milled during the first six 
months of 1967 was slightly below the planned rate 
of 1,000,000 tons per annum. Some problems have 
been encountered in achieving the planned levels of 
productive capacity with large trackless mining 
equipment in ‘ B ’ Lode in difficult operating condi¬ 
tions, but these arc being gradually overcome. 

Production of ore fell to an extremely low level 
during July 1967 as the result of restrictive union 
action in connection with negotiations for a new 
industrial agreement. However, a satisfactory agree¬ 
ment for a further three-year term was concluded on 
30th July and operations returned to normal. 

FORECAST RESULTS FOR 1967 

Based on the present production and sales pro¬ 
gramme, and a reasonable estimate of metal prices 
during the remainder of the year, the profit for 1967 
after royalty and taxation, is expected to be slightly 
less than in 1966. 

INTERIM DIVIDEND 

The directors have declared an interim dividend of 
is. od. (U.K. currency) per share, less United King-' 
dom income tax, on the issued share capital of the 
Company in respect of the year ending 31st December 
1967. This dividend will be paid on 1st January, 1968 
to shareholders on the London and Melbourne regis¬ 
ters as at the close of business on Monday, 27th 
November, 1967. United Kingdom income tax will 
be deducted at standard rate (currently 8s. 3d. in the 
£) except that tax will be deducted at the reduced 
rate of 3s. od. in the £ from dividends paid to share¬ 
holders on the Melbourne register who fulfil the 
necessary conditions which have already been advised. 

MINERAL EXPLORATION 

Copper. Exploration on Bougainville has revealed 
additional potential ore in the large low grade copper 
prospect on this island. Your Company and Conzinc 


Riotinto of Australia Limited have a one-third and 
two-thirds interest respectively in this prospect. 

Sixteen diamond drills are now in operation on the 
deposit and 67 holes have been completed to an 
average depth of 1,000 feet. Mineralisation is known 
to continue below this depth but the extent is at 
present unknown. From the drilling done to date, it 
is estimated that 200 million tons of ore would have 
an average grade, in the zone of primary mineralisa¬ 
tion, of 0.63 per cent, copper and 0.3 dwt/ton gold. 

Further drilling will be required to improve the 
knowledge of the tonnage and grade of the deposit 
and this work is now in progress. A contract has 
been let for underground development as part of a 
bulk sampling programme designed both to supple¬ 
ment and confirm results obtained from diamond 
drilling. 

A mining agreement has been negotiated with the 
Administration of the Territory of Papua and New 
Guinea. This agreement, when ratified by the New 
Guinea House of Assembly, will provide a working 
basis for long term development of the prospect. 

Nickel. Since the last announcement on 25th May 
1967, additional work on surface geology and some 
additional drilling has been done on a nickel prospect 
at Widgiemooltha in Western Australia. Some low 
grade mineralisation in the additional drill holes has 
been encountered and the work is continuing. The 
Conzinc Riotinto Group has 40 per cent, interest in 
this prospect which is held 26J per cent, by The Zinc 
Corporation Limited and 13$ per cent, by New 
Broken Hill Consolidated-Limited. Anaconda Austra¬ 
lia Incorporated has a 60 per cent, interest. 

• By Order of the Board, 

J. R. FRANCIS-SMITH, 
Secretary. 

6, St. James's Square, 

London, S.W. 1. 

11th September 1967. 
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REGIONAL 

PROPERTIES LIMITED 


At the 32nd annual general meeting held in London on 7th 
September, the Chairman reported :— 

1. Profits before taxation for die year ended 31st March, 
1967, increased by £8,975 to £660,008. 

2. A final dividend of 7 per cent on the Ordinary share 
capital, making a total of 18 per tent as in the previous 
year. 

3. New acquisitions of freehold industrial properties m Staf¬ 
fordshire and Essex and in Edinburgh. 




V0KES GROUP LIMITED 

Manufacturers of Filtration Equipment and 

Other Specialised Engineering Products 

Record Pre-Tax Profit 

Profit £962,347 (£941,728) 

less Taxation ... £384,004 (£348,120) 

Nett Profit. £578,343 (£593,6o8) 

Dividend . 27$% 25% 

The thirtieth Annual General Meeting of Vokes Group Limited 
was held on September 15, 1967, at Woking. Sir Ian Stewart- 
Richardson, Bt, presiding. The following is a summary of his 
circulated statement dated August 2, 1967, for the year ended 
March 31, 1967 :— 

The profit before tax, although showing a more modest increase 
than in previous years, is nevertheless again a record, but due 
to a larger taxation charge the profit after tax is slightly lower 
than last year. Taking into account the difficult economic con¬ 
ditions which have adversely affected capital expenditure through¬ 
out industry, these results may be considered commendable and 
have only been achieved by management foresight, strict control 
of expenditure and the co-operation of all employees. 

The Board feel justified in recommending the reinstatement of 
the increase in dividend of 2$ per cent which was rescinded last 
year as a consequence of the Government’s standstill measures at 
that time. 

Improvements fq existing products continue to have the utmost 
priority and certain.new products will be introduced over the next 
few months. 

Whilst the present cgrtjer book is reasonably satisfactory, intake 
of orders is more spasmodic than one would like. Economic con¬ 
ditions show few signs of a general recovery and competition 
remains very fierce. Evfcry effort will continue to be made to 
offset rising costs by the* closest attention to methods and the 
control of expenditure. 

Sincere thanks for their efforts are due to the Managing 
Director, all Directors, executives and employees both at home 
and overseas. 



i 

Copy for the insertion of Company Meeting reports 
must reach this office not later than noon on 

Tuesday of each week and should be addressed to: 

Financial Publicity Department 

Tha Economist 

25 St James's Street * 

London SW1 

Telephone 01-930 5155 


SMITH'S 
POTATO CRISPS 

* .1 t . 

At the Annus) Gtaigmt M&tfng held in London on 7th September 
the Chairman, Sir Rupert Speir, said: 

The change of name to “THE SMITH’S FOOD GROUP 
LIMITFD” reflects the Company’s intention to continue to widen 
the base of its activities and to remove its image as a single pro- 
duct Company. The change in name will soon be accompanied by 
other alterations, such as the branding and presentation of the 
Company’s goods, all with the aim of emphazising the Company’s 
overall broader approach to the consumer market, both on a 
national and on an international scale. 

Future policy 

Looking to the longer term, our objective is to become major 
snack and related product manufacturers throughout the U.K. 
and the continent of Europe, since we see this as a field of dynamic 
growth potential and a profitable opportunity for the Company's 
developing resources. No doubt this is still true of the Potato Crisp 
trade, but we believe it to be even truer of flther snack and 
“nibble” foods, such as the packed roasted salted peanuts which 
we are now successfully marketing nationally throughout the U.K. 
under our “Big Diamond” brand. We are now placing a new 
emphasis on expansion and new products, including new flavours 
for crisps and we intend to develop other snack products in what 
1 would call the “non-crisp” category. 

The Company is interested in any product in the snack field 
which will fit in with the general objectives 1 have described above 
and which will add to the overall profitability of the Company for 
the benefit of Shareholders. 

To this end we shall be watching out for the possible acquisition 
of established businesses, but I must emphasize that the Board has 
no specific proposal under consideration at the present time. 

Improved trading 

As regards current trading conditions, I am glad to say that Crisp 
Sales in recent weeks have shown a marked increase. As a result 
the Company’s productive capacity has been very fully extended. 
Indeed, in order to meet demand it has actually been necessary to 
import some quantities of crisps from our Subsidiary Company in 
Holland as well as to introduce temporary weekend working at all 
our U.K. factories. 

The £750,000 extension to our crisping factory at Peterlee in 
Co. Durham has been completed in a remarkably speedy fashion 
since the decision to carry out this major extension was taken less 
than a year ago. It is already fully operational and, as stated in 
the Report and Accounts, it will be officially opened tomorrow by 
Mr. J. E. Rennie, the Chairman of the Potato Marketing Board. 

A principal feature of this welcome uplift in sales has been the 
outstanding success of our unique, and very popular, new Salt ‘n’ 
Vinegar flavour, but crisp sales generally have also undoubtedly 
benefited both from the fine Summer and from our revivified 
marketing and sales force. 

Prospects 

It seems likely in these circumstances that profits for the first six 
months will show a very substantial improvement on the compar¬ 
able period for 1966. Against this, however, it will be necessary 
for us to apply considerable resources to the heavy promotional 
and development programme planned for the second half of the 
year, with a view to consolidating the progress made so far and to 
strengthening our base for future trading. 

Potato prices during the Cyprus import season, which occurs 
yearly in June and July, were again high, although not to the 
same extent as last year, and the new English main crop is now 
available at normal prices. It is still too early to gauge how pro¬ 
lific the crop will be, but there is unfortunately already some 
suspicion that the yield may be on the low side, with the conse¬ 
quent possibility of a short-fall at the end of the season, and high 
prices in the Spring months of 1968. 

To summarize current trading, therefore, the “encouraging 
signs” that the Company is making progi^ss in its recovery to 
reasonable profitability, to which reference was made in the Re¬ 
port to Shareholders issued on 14th August, are being confirmed, 
although the expectation of a gradual rather than a sudden recovery 
in profits must still be emphasized. 

From all the foregoing, it will be discerned that a new and signi¬ 
ficant chapter in the Company’s history is about to open. There 
are still too many imponderables to justify a statement as to 
exactly how soon these measures will lead to a really substantial 
and continuing profit basis, but the will to achieve this is very 
vJipgAfeat with njl connected, with the Company, and I am glad to 
say that the morale of our employees is refreshingly high. 
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APPOI NTMENTS 




INTERNATIONAL APPOINTMENT 

Research 
Assistant: 

TRANSPORT SECTION 

An International Organisation based in North America 
requires a junior economist for the post of Research 
Assistant in its Transport Section. Duties will involve the 
collection of information and data on all aspects of 
transport; the preparation, organisation and conduct of 
conferences and technical meetings; the preparation and 
drafting of official reports; the carrying out of research 
work as required. 

The appointment calls for a good honours degree in 
economics with a demonstrated willingness to engage in 
any technical or economic field work within the com¬ 
petency of the Transport Section. The salary will be in 
accordance with age, qualifications and experience and 
will be in the scale, $ 7,115 to $ 11 , 881 . Dependants 
allowances for married persons. Salary and allowances 
will be paid net of tax. 

Interested persons are asked to write briefly to The 
Appointments Officer, International Recruitment Unit, 
Room 318, Eland House, Stag Place, London, S.W.l, 
showing that they are able to meet the above requirements. 


fNRDCl BUSINESS 

HBBKyl cpnunuK 


ECONOMIST 


Commercial 

Intelligence 

He will join the specialist commercial intelligence depart¬ 
ment of the company marketing division at Banbury, Oxon. 
Working on his own, or In conjunction with his market 
research colleague, he will help provide the commercial, 
economic and market intelligence upon which marketing 
and commercial plans are based. 

Alcan Industries, part of a vertically integrated international 
aluminium organisation, employ 7,000 people in the manu¬ 
facture and marketing in the UK of a wide variety of 
aluminium semi-fabrications. Our growing markets are 
principally industrial, extremely diverse and highly com¬ 
petitive. 

The economist we need will be a graduate under 30, 
preferably with a good honours degree, who has at least 2 
years' experience in industrial market research. 

Plaaaa write for particulars, quoting reference S.36, stating 
how you meet these requirements and giving your present 
salary. We have a generous re-location assistance scheme 
for those who need to move house. 


B. C. Nixon, Personnel Officer, 
Alcart Industries Limited, 
Bush House, Akhvych, 
London, W.C.2. 


A 


ECONOMIST 


The National Research Development Corporation, 
which develops and exploits inventions and supports 
research and development in industry, is a public 
corporation, not a Government department, and its 
staff are not civil servants. 

It has a smell but dynamic Economic Analysis Depart¬ 
ment which, because of internal promotion, requires 
an economics graduate preferably around 30 with 
some experience in industry (preferably sales, 
marketing, market research or finance) to carry out 
market appraisal as part of the commercial examina¬ 
tion of projects. There will be pfenty of opportunity 
to develop new techniques of assessment and control 
in a fast-moving technological environment. 

A starting salary of up to £2,250 is envisaged. Excel¬ 
lent conditions of service. Applicants should write 
giving brief career details and quoting S.93 to 
Controller of Personnel, National Research Develop* 
ment Corporation, P.O. Box 236, Kingagate House, 
66-74 Victoria Street London, S.W.l. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL INVESTIGATIONS 

A vacancy has arisen in the Operational Research Group of the 
British Sugar Corporation at Peterborough for a 

Graft at, la Ecoaomiea, Coamarea or Maaagoaioat t allo w 

to assist in high Jevel economic investigations concerning the Sugar 
Industry. 

The successful candidate who ooUld be either male or female will 
piobably be about 30 years cf age and hold a good degree or 
equivalent qualifications. Some knowledge of statistics is desirable. 
Short courses, of external training would be arranged in computer 
applications and other reflevani subjects depending upon the require¬ 
ments of the particular individual. 

This appointment commands an attractive salary togpiber with the 
usual benefits associated with a progressive organisation. 

Applications giving fiiM details of qualifications and experience 
should be sent to the Chief Personnel Officer, Latymer House, 
134 Piccadilly, London, W,l. 


Executive Assistant 


(FEMALE) 

to Managing Director 


ALCAN 


of our rapidly expanding tnAemottonal 0 virion, locsked in London. This la 
a new appointment and offers scope for shaping and developing systems, 
methods and procedures and for an absorbing and varied future career. 
Remuneration—Including partnership comondaeion - -wiki be in the region of 
£2,000 per annum 

The person appointed will he responsible for central office adminMmattofl 
and control, Including accounts, and t or Initiating and IraplemenUng office 
and operating procedures and methods. She will have considerable contact 
with client executives and consultants and will advise regional offices 
overseas on a wide range of problems. She will be expected to make 
portodk) overseas visits and to take a leading part in the setting up of 
new regional offices 

Main requirements are a university degree, experience In conftroMlng a 
hvsly, informal, friendly office—-preferably with international oommltaMBts 
—an attractive appearance and personality and an ability to wOrk without 
dose supervision. FMuency in a foreign language and overseas experience 
would be particularly advantageous. Preferred hge 30 • 40. 

Please write briefly In the first Instance, quoting refsrenoe EA/2497/E 
on both envelope and letter to* 

URWICK, ORR & PARTNERS LTD., 

Penonpel Selection Division, 

40 Broadway, London, S.W.I. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Australian 
National University 

Institute of Advanced Studies 

RESEARCH SCHOOL OP PACIFIC 
STUDIES 

DEPARTMENT OP INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 

Professorial Fellow and 
Senior FellowlFellow 


Applications art Invited for two, possibly 
three posta In the Department os 
International Relations (Head Professor 
J D B Miller, professor Hadley Bull 
is also a* member of the Department) 

The Professorial Fellowship was first 
advertised a year ago The Senior Fellow/ 
Fellow position is advertised for the 
Arst time 

Tha Department's work Involves three 
broad areas of study general 
oomprehenslon of world politics and of 

a t theories explaining world politics 
e foreign and Internal politics of Aslan 
countries, end problems involving 
Australia and the Asian region 
Applications will be welcome from scholars 
Interested In any of these fields The 
Department Is also closely linked with 
the University's Strategic and Defence 
Studies Centre, and Is Interested in 
all aspects of strategic studies 
The salary of a Professorial Fellow is 
|A 11,050 Appointment Is until age St 
With the option of retiring at 60 A 
Professorial Fellow is entitled to one 
year a study leave on full salary plus 
a- contribution towards travel and other 
expenses in every six years of service 
The salary of a Fallow Is determlnad 
In the range |A6 400-tAl 740 and of a 
Senior Fellow in the range IA6 760- 
|A10 374 Appointment Is made for an 
Initial period of five years, thereafter 
he may be reappointed until retiring 

K e A Fellow Is entitled to one j ear’s 
jdy leave on full pay plus a contribution 
towaida travel and other expenses in 
every seven years, a Senior Fellow one 
year in every six years' service 
Superannuation la on the F S 8 U 
pattern with supplementary benefits 
Reasonable travel expenses are paid and 
assistance with hooting is provided 
Further particulars may be obtained 

i rom the Association of Commonwealth 
Inlversities (Branch Office) Marlborough 
House, Pall Mall, London, a W j 
Professors Miller and Bull of the 
University will also be happy to correspond 
with Any Intending applicant who wants 
to discuss the work of the Department 

Applications close in Australia and 
London on 1st November 1987 


University of Glasgow 

Senior Lectureship m Accountancy 

Applications are Invited for appointment 
as Senior teeturar In Accountancy for 
duties primarily In the area of managerial 
apcoiutUng. including the conduct of 
advaneed and honouis courses Salary 
Scale* £2 630 X £106-£3 256 X £60 - 
£3,319 per annum Initial salary according 
to experience and Qualifications F8SU 
Applications (8 copies) should be lodged 
not later than 30th September, 1967, 
with the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained 

ROBT T HUTCHESON 
Secretary of the University Court 


University of Reading and 
Ahmadu Bello University 


Under a scheme arranged between the 
two Universities far the fr* ' 
of staff, appl' 


person appointed will’be seconded to 
Ahmadu Bello University, Northern Nigeria, 
but on completion of his tour M duty will 
be guaranteed one year's employment in 
the University of *'— 


Further particulars may be obtained 
from the Registrar, (Room 39, ORB), 
The University, Reading, by whom 
applications should be received not later 
than October 7. 1967 


University of Nottingham 

Department of Industrial Economics 


AppUcatl 


by Vlyeiia inUmtMwm Ltd. fay 
research into economic and management 
problems of the textile industries Stipend 
£1.000, with research expenses 
allowance The appointment Jg tor one 
year, but Is renewable. 

.The poet la un a ble from let October. 
1967. or ae goon as possible thereafter 
:ulars and forms of 
ty be obtained from the 

-leglstrar. 

Closing 

nth 9 


mm fwn m 

Further particulars i 
application may be _ 

Registrar. The University, Nottingham 
injr date for applications % Monday 


MIDDLESBROUGH EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 

Constantine College 
of Technology 

(PROPOSED POLYTECHNIC) 

Applications are Invited for the 
following posts 

Senior Lecturer 
in Accountancy 
to lecture in financial accountancy 
up to the level of the final exami¬ 
nations of Ihe Institute of 
Churtered Accountants 

Senior Lecturer or 
Lecturer in Law 

to lert ire to students on LL B 
and professional courses 

Senior Lecturer or Lecturer 
in Economics 

to lecture to students on degree 
and H N D courses 
Candidates should have a good 
degiue and or professional quali¬ 
fications together with experience 
in industry or research or 
teaching 

Salary scale Senior Leiturer 
£ 1 140- L 2,380, Lecturer £1 875- 
£2 140 

Increments within the scale for 
approved experience 
Financial assistance with house 
purchase (advances up to 100 ) 

and household removal expenses, 
nmy be available in approved 
ca»°s 

Application forms and further 
pat titulars from the Principal at 
the College Borough Road 
Mlddleabrough to whom they are 
returnable within two weeks of 
the appearance of this advertise¬ 
ment 


Economic Planning and Social Research 

There sre vscancles for men and woman In the following departments 


Department of Economic Affairs 

(one post for Senior Research Officer in Birmingham , six posts for Rsssarch Officers 
in Birmingham, Bristol, Loads. London. Manchester, and Newcastle , four posts for 
Assistant Research Officers In Bristol, Manchester, Newcastle, and Nottingham) 

The Senior Research Officer will be in charge of the work of a small research 
team In the office of the Regional Economic Planning Board Chairman at Birmingham, 
and will co-operate with research workers In universities and other outside bodies 
Research Officers and Assistant Research Officers, who form part or this team and 
corresponding research teams, will advise on short-term research planning matters 
and assist in a long-term programme of co-ordinated Inter-departmental research 
work in the region concerned 

Post-graduate work in the planning field will be an advantage 

Ministry of Health 

(one poet for Assistant Research Officer in the Research Unit. London, SE1). 

Duties include the planning conduct, and presentation of research into the 
operation of the national health and welfare services Knowledge of research techniques 
or statistics and some experience of field work connected with the social sciences 
would be an advantage 

Ministry of Housing and Local Government (including Welsh Office) 

(at least six posts for Research Officers in London and elsewhere) The work Is 
concerned with social, economic, and demographic aspects of urban and regional 
planning and of local authorities' development plans At least two years’ research 
or practical experience relevant to the physical economic, and social aspects of town * 
and country planning desirable 

Ministry of Labour 

(two posts for Research Officers , post (a) In the Manpower Research Unit London 
S W 1 post (b) In the Employment Policy and General Department, London SWU 
For post (a) the work is roicerned with estimating future requirement:, and 
resources of all categories of labour the study of existing forecasting techniques 
and devising new techniques Qualifications In economics or statistics an advantage 
For post (b) the work Is concerned with regional planning co-ordination of 
regional research activities policy questions on the geographical mobility of labour 
and work arising lrom the Long-Term Population Distribution Committee of the 
Department of Economic Affairs 


Economists, 

Statisticians or 
Mathematicians 

Unilever Limited has two vacancies in the Operational 
Statistics Section of its Economics and Statistics Depart¬ 
ment. The Section is currently involved in work which 
includes a re-appraisal of Unilever’s IJ.K. distribution 
system, risk analysis of new product launches, building 
mathematical models of the world oils and fats market 
and evaluating Company purchasing procedures in various 
countries. 

Applicants should have at least an upper 2nd class 
honours degree. an ability for original work and enthu¬ 
siasm for involvement in the solution of general manage¬ 
ment problems. The senior post is for a man in his late 
twenties or early thirties: salary at least £2,500 at 30. 

The Economics and Statistics Department, other sec¬ 
tions of which specialise in macro-economics, industrial 
analysis and commodity markets, employs some 35 gradu¬ 
ates and offers good opportunities for promotion both 
within the Department and elsewhere in Unilever. 

Write in confidence to: S. Gould, Dept. EC, Economics 
and Statistics Department Unilever House, London. E.C.4. 




Ministry of Power 

(on* poet for Senior Research Officer and two posts for Assistant Research Officers 
In London SW1) The work involves research Into trends of consumption of various 
fuels their relationship with each other and with economic indicators generally 
and related assessments The Senior Research Officer will assume responsibility for 
directing activity In a sector of this work Experience of the application of 
I quantitative techniques to problems of an operational and planning nature 
an advantage 

I Ministry of Public Building and Works 

(one post for Senior Research Officer at the Building Research Station, Qarston Herts 
and two posts for Research Officers in Directorate General of Research and 
Development London S E 1) 

The Senior Research Officer will lead a team m carrying out research into the 
economic implications of urban planning At least 6 years’ research experience 
essential Acquaintance with building or urban planning desirable 
The work of the Research Officers involves studies On economic and social aspects 
of building and civil engineering construction and includes studies of the 
effectiveness of the application of researoh In this field Experience In economics 
relating to building desirable for one post and experience in sociology with an 
interest in the requirements for building design and human factors In the 
construction process Is desirable for the second post 

Ministry of Technology 

(two posts for Senior Research Officers, and one post for Research Officer in the 
Economic and Statistical Analysis Division, London, SW)) 

The work includes economic-technological studies of particular Industries or areas 
of technology In collaboration with technical staff Degree in economics with statistics 
or in any other subject with additional qualifications m economics and 
statistics desirable , experience In Industry as economists or In operational research 
and an interest in technological development an advantage 


Board of Trade 


(two posts for Research Officers in Birmingham and Newcastle and two posts for 
Assistant Research Officers In Regional Offices) 

Duties include studies of the growth decline, and movement of industry, and the 
locational aspects of other forms of economic activity Degree in economics or 
stfttisttcs an advantage 


Scottish Development Department 

(one post for Senior Researoh Officer and two posts for Research Officers in Edinburgh) 
The work of the Senior Research Officer and of one of the Research Officers 
involves the epilation, interpretation, and evaluation of existing survey material 
and the design of surveyi and Investigations to suooly information for the formulation 
of policy on housing problems and the examination of existing techniques, and tbe 
development of new ones for estimating future housing needs Qualifications in 
Sociology an advantage. Experience )a tha design and execution of research studies 
essential for the Senior Research Officer post m 

The work of the other Research Officer poet involves stuaffis and analysis of 
Information on population trends planning and economic development required for 
I the Scottish Education Department's oversight of educational building in Scotland 
AOE . Senior R iM gr ch Officer and Research Officer normally at least 30 , 

Assistant Res earoh Officer at least 20 and normally under 26 
QUALIFICATIONS Normally 1st or 2nd class honours degree or a degree awarded 
for post-graduale study, or research in economics, statistlce, geography sociology, 
or other appropriate stlbjed. Candida tea for Research Officer and Sjnlor Research 
Officer will be expected to have experience appropriate to the duties and grading 
of the pasta. ^ 

SALARY (national) * senior Raesarch Officer £2 2S0-£ 3,107 ; Research Officers 
£1,744-£ 2.168 . Assistant Research Officer £936-£1,574 Salary Increased for 
officers serving In London Starting salary may be above minimum Non-contributory 
pension Promotion prospects 

quotKg^tS?/^ 


Non-contributory 
London, W,4. for application form. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


The University of; 
Birmingham , 

CENTRE FOR UR»AR AMD RSOIOHAL 
STUDIES 

Research Posts 

Further appointment* wiir»hortly be m*fo 
in connection with remrch projects tobe 
undertaken in the Centre for Urban end 
Regional studies. Appllcetlons ere invited 
from graduates In econocnloa, stetlitlos, 
social scienoe. planning apd geography. 
Further particulars and application forma 


‘ i .*11 




wmm 


can be obtained 
Registrar (C). 1 


ilare and application 
I from the Assistant 
University of Blrntli 


. Box 363. Birmingham 16 . The <9 
i lor applications laOetober llth. 


c services, and be 
a lively interest in 

new idsap. 

Salary within theeentor and Principal 
Officer* sCSlas (up to a maximum of 


MS* 3®. 8 VSST.S 


rersity 
New South Wales 

Professor of Economics 

Applications are invited for appointment 
to the above-mentioned position 
This additional Chair is one of four In 
the School of Economics. Faculty of 
Commerce. Professor J. W. Nevlle is Head 
of the School and Professor Murray Kemp 
holds the Research Chair. The Chair of 
Economic Statistics Is being currently 
advertised 

The University will welcome applications 
from persons Interested In any branch 
of economics, but particularly from those 
interested in 

Economic History 
Economic Theory 
Econometrics 

The present salary Is 6A1Q.400 per 
annum (Under review—probable new 
salary about SA12.000 per annum). 

Subject to the consent of the University 
Council, professors may undertake a 1 

limited amount of higher ooneultatlve j 
wot k i 

The University reserves the right to DU 
any chair by invitation. 

Details of appointment. Including 
superannuation, stigdy leave and housing 
scheme, may be obtained from the 
Association of Commonwealth Universities 
(Branch Office), Marlborough House, 

Pall Mall. London, fl.W.l, 

Applications close in Australia and 
London on 23 October, 1967. 


FOR LIBRARIES 



ON MICROFILM 

A complete record of The Economist on microfilm hae for some time been 
available, year by year, from January 1965 onwards. 

Now the complete series, from the first issue In September 1843 to the end of 
1964, connecting with the current senes, is available, it enables libraries to 
have a complete file in convenient compass, instead of the bound volumes, 
which take up a great daal of shelf space and ere largely unobtainable. 

The Economist is a matchless record of fact and opinion, essential for 
research in tha economic and political history of the last 124 years. 

The complete set from 1843 to 1964 ordered at one time costs £642.17.0 
($1,800), but particular periods are available at rtquired and an exact 
quotation will be sent on request. Microfilms from 1956 onwards cost, on 
average, £8.10.0 ($24 00) per year. 

Enquiries and orders should ty sent net to The Economist but to: 
University Microfilms Ltd., 

Roman House, 31 -32 Alfred Flees, London, W.C.1 


University Microfilms Inc., 
Ann ArbOr. Michigan, U.8.A. 


The university of 
Manchester 

MANCHESTER. 13 

Sub-Librarian in Social Sciences 




LIBRARIAN In the University 
ary worP^hu^s lI Lut°n 


Applications, Quoting two referees, to tbs 
Cltf Treasurer. Oomxell House. Coventry. 


Agricultural 
Economists 
Agriculturists 
Soil Scientists 

Hunting Technical Services are 
land use and agricultural consul¬ 
tants concerned with the planning 
and evaluation of agricultural ana 
land development projects mainly 
overseas. The firm is looking for 
experienced qualified staff In the 
above fields. Applicants should 
have a relevant University degree 
and experience of tropical or arid 
sons agriculture, in the case of 
econooiusU, newly qualified appli¬ 
cants are also sought, and a 
limited number of posts may be 
open for newly qualified applicants 
111 other disciplines. 

Service with the firm is likely 
to be mainly overseas and generous 
terms are offered 

Write to: The Personnel Mana¬ 
ger, Hunting Surveys A Consultants 
Ltd., 6. Elstree Way, Boreham 
Wood, Herts. 




for further 
announcements see 
pages 947, and 1035 
to 1038 


Female Graduate 

BIOLOGY—GEOGRAPHY— 
ECONOMICS 


A girl aged between 21 and 30 
with a degree In biology, geography 
or economlos would find this a 
highly interesting position. She 
would abstract Information on 
world agriculture and prepare 
market surveys. 

The working atmosphere Is a 
stimulating one with a strong 
scientific bias Whichever degree she 
holds she must also have an 
Interest in the other subjects 
coupled with a fact-finding ability. 
If she cart type (even with two 
fingers) so much the better. 

As members of the Flsons Oroup 
of companies we offer a first-class 
range of benefits They include a 
good salary, generous holidays and 
pension soheme Assistance with 
relocation can be arranged. 

Why not send a few relevant 
details to the 

Personnel Mana ger, 

FISONS PEST CONTROL 
LIMITED. 

Harston. Cambridge. 


Applications arc invited for : 

Two ASSISTANT DIRECTORS 
REF: MA/PAD/2/3/H 

are required to develop and to t»k« 
change of : 

(>a) Short Residential Courses. 

<b> An Executive Development Course. 
These appointments are being made as 
a part of a plan wtikhwlll devetop the 
MANAJOTOMKNT CENTRE (already a 
leading school for training under¬ 
graduate and postgraduate students) 
as a major centre for training 
middle, and senior management. 
Research has been completed, pilot 
courses for senior Managers and 
Directors have proved most success¬ 
ful, and a new building has been 
acquired. Candidate* should hold a 
good honours degree and/or a pro¬ 
fessional qualification and should have 
had management experience. Training or 
teaching experience will be an advan¬ 
tage. Salary within the range for 
University lecturers i 1,4170—<£2,630 (Bar 
£2,270). The Centre is attractively 
Situated in a residential suburb of the 
City with easy access to living accom¬ 
modation in the Yorkshire Dales. 
Informal enquiries may be made to Mr. 
B. Taylor, Director of Post-Experience 
Programmes. 

Application forms and further details 
{{Please quote post and Ref :) may be 
obtained not later than October 7, 
l#67, from the Registrar 


UNIVERSITY OF BRADFORD 
BRADFORD 7 . 


Economists 

New Canadian 
Positions for 


# Quantitative 
Economists 

# Management 
Systems 
Engineers 

Operations Research Incor¬ 
porated of Washington, D.C. 
has undertaken a new long¬ 
term management systems 
programme in Canada which 
has created outstanding 
career opportunities in Ottawa, 
Ontario. 

QUANTITATIVE E C 0 N- 
OMISTS wiH perform quantita¬ 
tive cost-benefit enefyala of 
government and industrial pro¬ 
grammes in a programme 
budgeting context. This will 
include the development and 
application of mathematical 
models to determine needs, 
evaluate alternative pro¬ 
grammes and allocate resour¬ 
ces. Advanced degrees re¬ 
quired; fields of specialisation 
may include econometrics, 
mathematical statistics and/or 
quantitative analysis. Mbit 
have a strong internet in ap¬ 
plications work and ability to 
develop and apply new meas¬ 
ures in a practical environ¬ 
ment. 

MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS 
ENGINEERS will perform rigor¬ 
ous analysis and detailed de¬ 
sign of new management in¬ 
formation and control systems 
for a wide range of applica¬ 
tions. Successful applicants 
must be systems oriented but 
able to perform detailed work. 
Advanced degrees are highly 
desirable; specialisation may 
be in engineering, business 
administration, mathematics, 
operations research, econ¬ 
omics or statistics. The key 
requirement is training in 
some form of systematic or 
quantitative analysis. 

For more information, please 
AIRMAIL your resume to: Mr 
Carlton Robinson, 

OPERATIONS 

RESEARCH 


I ; i 1 it 1 rlO ! 


1400 Spring St Silver Spring, 
Md. 20910, U.SJks (Suburb of 
Washington, OX.) 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of Melbourne 

Warden of the Union 

Applications art Invited for tha above- 
mentioned pose 

QUALIFICATIONS: Applicant! should be 
University graduates with some 
administrative tspertence, and should have 
knowledge of, and sympoCbr with, the 
Idea la of the University tnd at 
scholarship. The Union would not 
discourses the appointee from engaging 
in a limited amount of academic work. 
DUTIES The Warden wifi be in chkrae 
of the cultural, recreational and social 
activities of the University Union. All 
members of the Theatre and Activities 
Staff of th* Uni#) will be under his 
general Jurisdiction 
SALARY; Appointment is offered at 
Readership level or Senior Lectureship 
level. It if expected that new salaries for 
Readers will Be IA9.900 per annum, and for 
8 entor Lecturer* SAT.MO per annum to 
IAS.760 per annum with annual Increments 
of IA280 

Initial salary will be determined 
according to qualifications and experience 
Purther information, including details of 
superannuation, travel and removal 
expenses, housing assistance and conditions 
of appointment, la available from the 
Association of Commonwealth Universities 
(Branch Office), Marlborough House. Pall 
Mall. London. S.W1. 

Applications close In Australia and 
London on 14th October. IM7 

University of 
New South Wales 

The provision of a large grant Is enabling 
the University’s SCHOOL OF HOSPITAL 
ADMINISTRATION to expand its 
research and advanced studies programmes 
In the field of Hospital and Health 
Services. 

Applications are Invited for one 
appointment at 

The Professorial Level 

Salary: IA10.400 per annum (under 
review—probable new salary about 
SA12.000 per annum) 

The euccessful applicant Will collaborate 
oloeely with Professor J. Griffith, the 
head of the school, and will play a major 
part in the development of the programme 
supported by the grant. 

Subject to the consent of the University 
Council, Professors may undertake a 
limited amount of higher consultative 
work. 

The University reserves the right to All 
shy chair by Invitation 
Applications are also invited tor two 
positions of 

Senior Lecturer 

8 almry * IA0.6OO range SA7.0OO per 
annum. Commencing salary according to 
qualifications and experience These 
salaries are under review. 

Applications are also Invited tor three 
positions of 

Graduates 

preferably of not less than two years’ 
standing, to participate In the research 
activities of the school 
Salary will be up to IA4.400 per annum 
depending on qualifications and experience 
Professor J. Griffith. Head of the Sohool 
of Hoepltal Administration, plans to be 
In Ann Arbor (USA) from 1st to 8 th 
November, 1967, and In London from 
20th to 27th November, 1967. to Interview 
overseas applicants 
Details or appointment, including 
superannuation, and for academic 
appointees, details of travelling expenses, 
study leave and housing schemes, may 
be obtained from the Association of 
Commonwealth Universities jtBranch 
Office), Marlborough House, Pall Mall. 
London. S.W.l. 

Applications close In Australia and 
London on 30th October, 1967. I 

Late applications will be accepted In 
special circumstances I 


University of New England 

ARM1DALE, NEW SOUTH WALES 

Research Fellow and Junior 
Research Fellow in Agricultural 
Economics 

The successful applicant will be required 
to participate In study of the processes of 
wool price formation from manufacturers' 
demands through to tbs auction room. 

The appointments are for a three-year 
period and are being financed from a grant 
by the Australian Wool Board. 

Applicants should have a degree in 
Economics or Agricultural Economics 
preferably with specialised training or 
experience in the field of economic 
statistlcs/econometrica. Commencing salary 
will be determined according to 
qualification! and experience within the 
range — 

Research Fellow 8A4.800 x 220 — 4A8.340 
Junior Research Fellow. Orade I 

$ A3,000 x 200 — IA3.800 
Junior Research Fellow, Grade II 

SA4 OOO a 300_IA4 800 

These salaries are being reviewed and It 
Is expected that the new ranges will be - 
Research FeUow IA6.406 x 270 — IA7.300 
Junior Research Fellow, Orade 1 

IA3.390 X 22B — IA4.290 
Junior Research Fellow. CIrmde II 

9A4.600 X 220 — IAS.170 
Provision is made for travel and removal 
exDenaes. 

APPLICATIONS 

Further particulars and information as to 
the method of application ate available 
from the Association of Commonwealth 
Universities (Branch Office), Marlborough 
House, Pall Mall. London. 8 W 1 
Applications close In Australia and 
London on Jilt October, 1907. 
---- 

For further 

announcements see 

pages 947, and 1035 to 

1037 _ 

PUBLIC 

NOTICE _ 

University of Bradford 

YUGOSLAVIA TODAY 
A Residential Seminar 
27th-29th September 
Yugoslavia In the World Economy 
Mr M Baratt-Brown 

Social Stratification in Yugoslavia 
Mr Stane Sakslda 

Industrialisation of Underdeveloped 
Areas in Yugoslavia 
Dr F E I. Hamilton 

Course lee (including residence) 

£4 15s Purther details and application 
forms from the Registrar, University 
of Bradford, Bradford 7 


APPOINTMENT 

REQUIRED 


LONDON trade and technical editor (SB) 
retired, resident Herts-Easex border, in 
good health, no disability, keen worker, 
seeks part-time work — writing features, 
company reports, speeches, letters for 

R ubllcatlon in press; personal assistant; 

brarlan. confidential business enquiries — 
Box 2183. _ 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


Team up with 

nrrsuBiSHi 

Team up with 

SUCCESS 



Around the world, around the clock, there is always 
a Mitsubishi expert to assist you ... in business 
introductions, banking procedures and business 
problems peculiar to Japan. 


Study at Home 



Businessmen: Ask your bank to contact Mitsubishi for information con¬ 
cerning your business in Japan. 

Bankers: Write for detailed information on how Mitsubishi can help serve 
you and your clients. 



MITSUBISHI BANK 


NiM Office: No, 5. 2-chome Marunouctu, CMyoda ku, Tokyo, Jipsn Cablo Jlddroti. BANKMITSUBISNI 
Onnotr Office*: Now York, Los Angeles, London Correspondent banks loeatod arggnd tta world. 
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INTERNATIONAL 

FILM 
TV-FILM 
AND 

DOCUMENTARY 

MARKET 

lllllllllllllll 


THE -5 CONTINENTS 
TROPHY” FOR CINEMA FILMS 


2 GRAND AWARDS 
FOR TELEFILMS 


The International FlIm.TVfllm and Documentary Market (MIFED) 
will hold Ita sixteenth Cine-Meeting from 14 to 22 October 1967. 
This Film Market is reserved solely for producers, renters and 
distributors of feature and documentary films for cinema and 
TV presentation 

MIFED has twenty projection studios fully equipped for every 
requirement ten for cinema films and ten for telefilms Its Club 
premises, which provide all necessary facilities and servides, are 
among the most elegant and attractive of their kind In Europe. 
For clients who are unable to attend the whole Autumn Clne- 
Meetmg there Is a special assistance bureau which undertakes 
to represent their Interests. 


|i i 11 i • i 11 11 i i i i i i i i 11 

MIFED 

l l l l i l i I i l i l l i i l i • i 


1 | f %' jSj 


Information from: MIFED 
Largo Domodossola 1 
Milano (Italy) 

Telegrams: MIFED - Milano 


? , ^ \ 
f ;*»,*£* WWW' 4 ^ ’^ 1 '? 1 Hf” - * *T*frS* [" 
I { ^ ^ **5* * j|* ^ $?$***' | 
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Binding 

Cases ’ 


Binding cases for The Economist are available 
from Ea6ibind Ltd. The cases are in stiff, 
dark blue cloth covers, and are gilt-lettered on 
the spine; they provide an extremely effective 
and firm binding and will hold 13 issues of 
the normal edition together with the quarterly 
Index, or 26 issues of the air edition with two 
quarterly Indexes. The year can be stamped on 
the spine. The cost per case, post free throughout 
the world, is 14s. Orders, stating requirements 
clearly and enclosing a remittance/ should 
be sent, not to The Economist, but to— 

Easibind Limited (Dept E) 

Eardley House, 4 Uxbridge Street, Kensington, 

London, W.8. PARk 0686 (3 lines) . • 

. * * 

Ciplti ol tlw Indix m ivtilalrii Ml, Inn Tkt tcMMttt, M Jmim’, It, SN1. 








Business to the Middle East 
got off the ground at 11am today. 


A jet, it could have been a Comet 4C or a VC10, 
streaked away from London today Its markings, 
the Cedar tree of Middle East Airlines, Its time in 
the air, 4i hours Its direct destination Beirut. 

In it were men doing business with the whole of 
the Middle East—MEA cover every important centre: 


Beirut, Cairo, Aden, Jeddah, Baghdad, Bahrain, 
Kuwait, Doha, Dhahran, Dubai, Khartoum, Pakistan, 
India, Cyprus and Turkey 
Every day, at this convenient time, MEA 
fly to Beirut. Men with crowded business 
schedules fly with them Men like you 
Every day to Beirut at eleven o’clock 




Middle East Airlines, 80 Piccadilly, London W1 01 403 8321 Birmingham* Midland 8747 Manchester Blackfrlar* 0049 Gfcepotft 
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When 
you channel 

your business 
through 
Nippon Kangyo, 
you've chosen 
the 

right 

bank 


Nippon Kangyo Bank offers you 
the right service, 
whatever your business in Japan. 


duel tkii* facts 11k yin'll kuw wfcy. 

NKI It: 

Japan's raprasantativa bank growing with tha growing 
aconomy of Japan -Sinca 1897. 

Tha bank knowing and known Hi ovary factor of Japanasa 
industry and business 

Tha bank operating over 140 branches in all major cities of 
Japan and 3 overseas branchas and which corresponds 
with over 1,400 banks throughout tha world 

Tha bank having a large staff of experts, versed in tha 
details of Import and export business, who always try 
harder to servo you batter every time 

The bank honoring the business basic of commercial 
service: consistency with efficiency 


Japan 9 » Commercial Bank 

SPhWMIinDIMIIK 

< *44 Office. Tekye. Jfpee 

lo# |r*ne|i n Weed St. Leedeh E C 2 
Hew Vfck Agcety 40 WeH St.. *»¥•*} 

TeipW Braack. 19, H4i TolpoS 


{■tonomist 


Subscription Price* 

The Economist Subscription Department 
Nsw Msfcury House 
81 Farrinfldon Stresn London EC4 
Telephone 01*830 5165 • 

The elrmeil service is available in all countries and is 
usually quicker by 24/48 hours than the cheaper 
airfreight service, which is only available in the 
countries indicated. 


1 year by Surface Mall 
Britain and 

Ireland £8 00 

Outside Britain £6.10 0 or US$19.80 

1 year by Air 

Europe Airfreight Airmail 


Belgium 

£800 

£10 0 0 

Denmark 


fr 

France 


„ 

Germany 

„ 

„ 

Holland 

,, 


Italy 

„ 

„ 

Portugal 

„ 

„ 

Switzerland 

„ 

„ 

Austria 

£9 0 0 

£1000 
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§9 
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none 

£750 
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£1000 
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£900 
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» 
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" 
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„ 
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" 
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£12.100 
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» 
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Want to 
invest in 
Victoria? 

asktheCJU 

The Commercial Bank of Australia Ltd is right here m London tor 
help and advise you Not only m Victoria, but all over Australia and 
New Zealand commercial and industrial growth is rapidly taking 
place and prospects for the future are excellent We are specialists 
in the economies of both countries and our nominee and informa¬ 
tion services have been designed to provide every assistance to 
non-resident investors Phone, call or write m 
for our book " Nominee and Investment Ser¬ 
vices” or come and see us personally 


OVCH too TEAM or BANKOV O SERVICE 


C.H. A 

□ 

HANK 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA LIMITED 
Main London Office: 12 Old Jewry, 

E.C.2. Tel: MET 8761 Telex 22652 
WestEndBranch: 34 Piccadilly, W.l. 

Over 880 Offices throughout Australia, New Zealand and London. 


Quality in an age of change 

GROUSE SCOTCH WHISKY 


For the true 
connoisseur, 
the first taste 
gives unusual 
satisfaction 
and arouses 
considerable 
interest 
The mellow 
character of 
carefully aged 


Whiskies 
reflecting our 
blending skill 
belies mass 
production. 
Compare it neat 
with any other 
Whisky -the 
really sure way 
to make a teat 
The difference is 


nnmistakable. 
Famous Grouse 
Scotch Whisky - 
with a century 
and a half of 
family experience 
behind it 
Matthew (Hoag 
& Son Ltd., 
Perth, Scotland. 
Established 1800 



Un Inter-Continental Hotel 
k Abidjan? 


Yes, in Abidjan too' An Inter-Continental Hotel in 50 acres of gardens 
overlooking the Bay 207 unexcelled rooms. Puli air conditioning. 
Swimming pool. It’s a gourmet’s paradise (your host, Andre E. Mas, 
sees to that). French cuisine in Les Chandeliers Restp 4 i^tjptityt 
specialties in Le Coup de Fusil. International Cu&rteknft cdcmffl, 
with spectacular view, in LeColombier penthouse, Delicioys, lig^ni#als 
beside cascades and fountains in Le Pavilion. HOTM^ *4 w » 

Call your travel agent or Inter-Continental.^I KA 

InterContinental I ■ \Jm m Vi* 

4 world ot 38 fine hotels *» OTEfcOamNlmiWir 















tj uP'to-date facts and figures, informed 

data... in short* a knowledgeable ap¬ 
praisal of the whole spectrum of contemporary business ac¬ 
tivities in Japan. 

We believe you would be hard put to fjnd another bank with 
greater in-depth knowledge of the industrial and financial 
scene in Japan. Or the contacts and references that open the 
right doors here. 

If you’re thinking of doing business in Japan, we’d welcome 
the opportunity to discuss your plans and requirements with 
you. fn confidence, of course. 

SUMITOMO BANK 

Head hfftwK dftfa. Jar an 

177 branch** Hi k«V tpi throughout Japan. l«ond»n Branch: Buckleribury House, 
3 IrOfrio^ 1, Ci 4. Olhirr Ovcraraa Branches: New York, Hong 

Kort*. fUrcph** mmtii n&sihm , The Sumitomo Bank of California. San Francisco. 
Los AftgelM GlrtttaHatt. Sacramento, San Jose, Gardena, Oakland, Anaheim. Banco 
Sumitomo Braailciro. S.A., Sao Paulo, Mercado 


THE MOTORIST 


dsmiM to his own vehicle and liability for damag® to other 
beetle's property. Many of these policies are issued by Companies 
urtne Royal Exchange Group, who offer the new tariff private car 
discounts to careful motorists. The Automobile Association, too, 
has selected Royal Exchange to handle its recommended policy .. 

you’ll find real security with 

. THE ROYAE EXCHAN(;E 
flab* • GROUP 

irlUrJlln Heed Office: Royal Exchange, London, E.O.S. 


If you 
need a 
computer 
call us. 

t '*■%*''' " [ 

It It’s % computer you need? Your own maybe? Right now? But 
J? eatjlueer or a manufacturer or a marketing man pr an 

n HTfa#} J^nndr? Plenty on your mjnd already? We’ll help. Our 
serw$e ihakes life smoother for computer users. We’ve the 
powerful Atlas, installation ancl massive experience. We can 
: * take coupon or phone the Services 

14 Manager afeuston 3421. 


, ’ | Please l«i< ma how tha Atlas Computing Strict hrtpi§ unri. 

^ | - — - i 


I Company- 

*i I Address.. 


— yrr-' -- -1 

t JUrtivenlty of London j 
Atlas Computing Service i 

44 Cordon SquAr#, London WC1. 1 
IdBWBtttffianSf'Mi'drJI - mm’m 4*4 


WTO fl 
MUEE 1 
WORTH £114 0 


Patron: 

MM Ths Qumb 


If you pay income tax at the full standard rate and undertake by 
Deed of Covenant to pay the Imperial Cancer Research Fund a 
stated annual subscription for not less than 7 years, the Fund is 
able to recover the tax paid on such donations. At today's 
rate of tax every £1 you covenant ... x ..... T , - yrjrvm 

is worth £1.14.0 to the Fund. It's as S\ j, i-j-.J < :^S^V 
easy to arrange as a Banker’s Order, (j . • ■ !"> 1 


Help to sptxd the vital \*ork of sy fj 

Cancer Research. m .y Ig 

Write for further itoldrtvation to: fe’**; JjpTul 

A. DICKSON WEIGHT, ESQ., MS. FRCS fjgr JfgS 

IMPERIAL CANCER 

BFtfflf ft U CIIAHI The I.C.R.F. hbontoriei ii 

IHLaCfUKvR NINW uw&*'* in iwn. wit wtMj 

1 x 08 P QbUo *»pport. Will you piano 

(OtPT. 2® ) M» a> to n*W MOKer with 

UNCOUt'3 INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C.2 "Nw 
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The Economitt Extol Indicator 
(1953 100) 

1967 Noon Got* 


Sept 

6 

446 9 446 7 

4 66 

II 261 

7 

445 5 449 9 

4 84 

10 725 


8 

452 2 451 7 

4 82 

II 421 


II 

449 1 446 4 

4 88 

12606 


12 

446 1 445 7 

4 89 

II 917 


13 

443 7 443 7 

4 91 

10 107 

High 


451 7 (September 8) 




Low 


372 2 (February 28) 




Price* 

1967 

Ordinary 

Price 

Change 

Yield 



Stocka 

Sept 

on 

Sept 

High 

Low 

Banka 

13 1967 

week 

13 

274 , 

224*4 

Algrmene Bk 

%248, 

+ 6 

5 6 

56 8 

46 1 

Amsterdam Rot 

FI 48 3 

+ 1 6 

5 8 

58 9 

45 9 

Auit A N Z Bk 

57/9 

;f<£ 

4 2 

3 350 

2980 

B de Soc Gen 

Fr B 3350 

3 3 

60*, 

50* 

B of America 

559*, 

— 

0 9 

76 6 

63 i 

B of Ireland 

74/3 

-3d 

4 0 

£5 1 
49 9 

£4*. 

B of Montreal 

£5\, 

+ *, 

2 9 

39/6 

B of N S Wiles 

486 


3 3 

71 3 

61 3 

B of Scotland 

70/9 


4 9 

2825 

2404 

B Bruxelles 

Fr B 2825 

+ 165 

3 5 

210 

168 

B de Paris P B 

Fr 210 

+ 3 

3 9 

66/10. 

, SS 9 

Barclay* 

65/3 

-4*,d 

4 3 

45 9 

37/1 

Barclay* DCO 

43/6 

-1/6 

5 3 

38 3 

30 

BOLSA 

37/9* 

+6d 

5 0 

£6 


Can Imp Com 



2 6 

59 9 

Chartered Bank 

59/- 


5 i 

69 

60*4 

Chase Manhattan 

''67*. 

■+ 

3 0 

215 

164 5 

Commerzbank 

D2IS 

+ 15 

3 6 

133 1 

no 

Credit Comcial 

Fr 119 5 

+ 1 8 

3 1 

2640 

1970 

Credit Sulsie 

Fr S 2625 

+ M5 

2 3 

500 

468 

Creditanstalt 

C%*72 

+ 2 

2 1 

239 

184 5 

Deutsche Bank 

6.239 

+ H 

3 3 

229 

173 5 

Dresdner Bank 

D 229 

+ 9 2 

3 5 

60* 

30 9 

50', 

First Nat City 

s59’. 

+ ’, 

3 4 

25 

Hambro* 

30/3 

11/4* 

+9d 

4 1 

12/3 

9/9 

Hill Samuel 

+ l’,d 

4 7 

£9 . 


Hongk g A Sh 

£8’, 

+ ' * 

6 1 

23 1 , 

19/7, 

Klemwori Ben 

lib 

+ 3d 

4 3 

5450 

4400 

Kredlctbank 

Fr B 5 440 

+ 190 

2 5 

52 3 

43/9 

Lloyds 

51/3 

-3d 

4 5 

21 

16- 

Martini 

IV 

L 77 390 

-3d 

3 9 

77 400 

62 700 

Mediobanca 

+2180 

1 3 

60/3 

50/- 

Mercury Sec* 

60/3 

+ 3d 

3 3 

63/ 

52/9 

Midland 

61/9 

-3d 

4 5 

38/9 

32 

Montague Trust 

38/9 

+ 3d 

3 5 

47/6 

37 9 

Nat A Grlndlays 

46/- 

-1/3 

5 5 

2 69 

1 93 

Nat Auttra 

sA2 58 

- 0 10 

3 7 

30/M, 

24 3 

Nat Com Set 

29/9 

+ 1/6 
+4' t d 

4 3 

72/3 

62/9 

Nat Provincial 

71/3 

4 9 

148 

■32', 

Norsk Credltbk 

%14I 

-1 

5 7 

£7* 

£5. 

Royal Canada 



2 9 

03/J 

69/5 

Royal of Set Ind 

+ lV,d 

4 7 

63/9 

45/9 

Schroders 

63/9* 

+3d 

3 1 

663 

52/3 

Standard Bank 

63/3 

-3d 

5 5 

2110 

1840 

Swiss Bank 

Fr S 2295 

+35 

2 6 

3040 

1890 

Union Bank 

Fr S 3035 

+ 85 

2 4 

68- 

57/- 

Westminster B 

67/3 


4 4 



Insurance 




925 

704 

Allianz Varsich 

%925 

+ 38 

2 0 

104 510 82 010 

Ass Generali 

L 100 950 

+ 1 850 

0 9 

49/9 

43/9 

Comm Union 

45/3 

— 6d 

5 0 

61/6 

54/9 

Eagle Star 

61/3 

+ 1/ 

4 S 

115/- 

86/3 

Eqult A Law Life 

115/- 
24/4*, 

+ 5/- 

2 9 

27/0*4 

33/1'. 

24 - 

Gen Accident 

-4',d 

4 1 

28/3 

Guardian 

32/9 

+ V 

4 1 

29/9 

23/4', 

Legal A General 

28/3 

3 5 

630 

487 

Nat Nadriandn 

%606 

+ 15 

2 6 

110/- 

88/9 

Northn A Empl 

«/3 

+ 2/6 

5 0 

57/- 

48/9 

Pearl 

56/6* 

+ 6d 

4 1 

£7 

£5’, 

Phoenix 

£6*,, 

— ■ 

4 8 

44/9 

40/1*, 

36/5 

Prudential A 

43/15)*, 

+4«,d 

1 3 

33/9 

Royal 

37/- 


4 8 

77/4 

66/3 

Royal Exchange 

77b 

+ 1/3 

4 8 

52/9 

45/3 

Sun Alliance 

49/- 

+6d 

5 4 

123 

95 

Taisho Mar A F 

Y 100 

-4 

S S 

157 

124 

Toklo Marina 

Y 133 

-5 

4 1 

33/3 

18/7*, 

Vehicle A Gen 

11 h 

+64 

3 8 

4B50 

3725 

Zurich ini 

Fr 4800 

+25 

2 8 



Other Financial 




13/7*, 

10/- 

Bowmeker 

11/- 

-l*,d 

5 7 

366 

311 

C deSwaz 

Fr 155 

+ 3 

1 2 

473 6 

415 

Credit Ponder 

Fr 472 

>1 6 

3 4 

50/9 

41/4* 

Chart hse Grp 

47/4* • 

-rj 

S 9 

154 

125 r 

Kundenkredlt 

D 154 

+2 

4 9 

1 140 

1006 

Lambert L hid 

Fr B 1130 

+70 

4 5 

23/9 

is/io* # 

Lombard Bankg 

23/4*. 

+ •*,** 

4 I 


Mercantile Crod 
Provld Clothg 
Sodete GanenJ 
Union Discount 
Utd Dorn. Tst 

Browerles, Etc. 

Allied Breweries 
Bui Mitch A B 
Boll N V 
Charrnftn Utd 
Courtgt BAS 
Dlttlllori 
Oiitill Seagrams 
Gulnnon 
Heineken 
IDV 

Nat Dlstllltrt 
Scottith A Newc 
Showeringi 
Sth African Br 
Truman Hanbry 
Watnav Mann 
Whitbread A 

•wilding A •wilding 
Amoc Portland 
BPB Industrial 
Comonution 
Cimanti Lafarge 
Cimlteries Briq 
R Cottain 
Crittail Hope 
Eng China Clajn 
int Palntt 
Italcementl 
i Laing A 
London Brick 
Merley Tile 
Redland Hldgi 
Rugby Portland 
Tarmac 

Taylor Woodrow 
Venesta 
G Wimpey 

Catering, Hotels, Etc. 


Transalpine Finance V t % 


Price Change 
Sept on 
13 1967 week 

23 4’, +4',d 

26/6 + l',d 

FrBlllOO >25 
49 3 +6d 

20/9 + l*,d 


Assoc Brit Pic 

32/6 

-1/3 

S 0 

ATV A 

33/9 

-6d 

4 1 

Butlin s 

5/11*, 

-*\d 

7 6 

CBS 

562', 

2 1 

Fortes A 

16/- 

-3d 

S 6 

Granada A 

44/6 

-6d 

S 6 

Grand Metrop 

II/- 


4 1 

Lyons A 

Mecca A 

59/6 

20/- 

dr- 

4 5 

5 7 

RCA 

‘*59’, 

+ 5 » 

1 3 

Rank Organ 

42/9 

2 6 

Trust Houses 

11/3 

-3d 

5 5 

Chemicals 

ANIC 

L 1466 

+ 22 

3 4 

Albright A W 

16/3* 

—6d 

6 5 

Amer Cyanamld 

M4 

+ 2* 

+ 57 

3 7 

Badische Anllin 

D220 5 

4 5 

Bayer 

D 160 8 

+•8 

4 1 

Borax Defd 


-7'jd 

3 6 

CIBA (Buie) 

+850 

1 2 

Dow 

s80* 

+ ■•/ 

2 7 

Dupont 

S 163*4 

+5 

3 1 

Ftsons 

35/9 

—6d 

5 8 

General Aniline 

«22', 

+ T , 

1 8 

Hoechx 

D 254 1 

+^6 

4 3 

Hoffmn-La Rocha 

Fr S 83000 +200 

0 8 

IO 

42/9 

+ I0\d 

5 9 

Laporte Inds 

26/9 

-4*,r 

4 6 

Monsanto 

l7/-» 


4 4 

Montecatlnl Edis 

L 1219 S 

+65 

4 5 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr 104 1 

-0 9 

4 2 

Si Gobaln 

Fr 135 

+2 1 

3 5 

Takeda Chemical 

Y 139 

-2 

5 4 

Coal • Steel 

Arhcd 

Fr B 2660 

-40 

J 8 

Bethlehem 

S36* 

SA 12 20 

-1 

4 9 

Broken Hill Pty 

+0 15 


Detain Ingwy 

Fr 93 

-0 4 

6 7 

Finsider 

L 627 

+3 

6 4 

Gekenklrchtner 

%I71*. 

+6 

2 9 

Grangesberg 

d7* 

%uV, 


3 9 

Hoesch 

+ 1 

4 6 


Prices 

1967 

OHUnvf 

Stadia 

Price, 

Sept, 

Change 

on 

VMd, 

Sept 

High 

Low 


1). 1967 

week 

II 

98 

72 

Hoogovan 

FI 94 

-4 

44 

148 

94 

Mannesmann 

%I44 

+4 

4i 

123*, 

153 % 

RheUm&M 


+1*. 

49 

172 

Thysaan Huette 


+1». 

+ 4> 

4 ! 

184 9 

Ugine Kuhlman 

ftl|4 9 

4 2 

4/9 

4/10’, 

ir, 

Union Steel S A 

4/1*. 

$47\ 

+Jd 

1 } 

49*, 

US Steel 

't-'e 

S 1 

84* 

55 

Uslnor 

Electrical • Radio 

Fr 70 


4 1 

426 

292 

AEG 


+ H 

J • 

40/6 

»/- 

AM 

m 

-1/6 

41 

m 

231 

A5EA 

Kr 250 

+3 

40 

62 

50* 

63/i 

Am Tel A Tel 

*54 

+3*. 

4 1 

76/6 

1950 

BICC 

74/1 

-t/l 

47 

1385 

Brown Boveri A 

Fr S1930 


i-4 

456 

143 

CG| 

Pf4Ji 

+27 

1-9 

131 

76 6 

CSF 

FrIOB 

+ 14 


15/10*, 

ll/l*. 

42', 

Chloride Electric 

15/- 

ift 

S 1 

77*, 

Comstat 

564 


III/- 

75/- 

Dacca 

1(1/- 

+n/- 

11 

35/9 

26/6 

EMI 

34/1* 

Kr 164 


4-4 

167 

118 

Electrolux 

-i 

4 9 

•52/6 

W 

English Electric 

L H Eriecien S' 

50/9 

-«d 

4 1 

245 

Kr 244 


2 2 


Gen Electric 

Gen Electric Co 

Gen Tel A Elec 

Hitachi 

Hoover A 

IBM 

ICT 

Int. Tel A Tel 
Machines Bull 
Matsushita 
C A. Parsons 
Philips Lmp Wkl 
Plesiey 
Radio Rentals 
Rediffuslon 
A Reyrolle 
Siemens 
Sony 

Sperry Rand 
Tnomson House. 
Thorn Electrical 
Western Union 
Westinhse El 


Engineering 
Acrow A 
Allied Iron 
Assoc Enginrg 
Atlas Copco 
B S A 

Babck A Wilcox 
John Brown 
Cohen 600 
Coventry Gauge 
Davy Ashmore 
Delta Metal 
Demag 

Edwards Highly 
B Elliott 
Firth Clevellilgl 
Guest K iW 
Gutehoffngs H 
Head Wrightson 
Alfred Herbert 
I HI 

Inter Combstn 
KuHager B 
M AN 

Mather A Plttt 
Metal Box 
Mitsubishi Heavy 
Morgan Crucible 
Pechlney 
Renold 
Serck* 

Simon Enginfr 
Skefho AmI*B 
Startler Ind. < 
John Thompson 
Tube Investmta 
Vickers 

Thos W Ward 
Wellman Eng 



Stock Prices and Yields compiled with Kelp from Meaan. Vickers da Coma A Co, Merrill Lynch Pierce Fesjner A Smith YamaKhi Securities Co and White Weld A Co YieM In brac kets * wi h iiw 
divi d en d • Ex dividend II Ex capitalisation. t Ex rights j Ex all ( f) Flu yiald (h) After Zambian tax (l)To latest data (n) Interim since reduced or pused f The net ledditiprion pm* 
allow for tax ip BtvJd In L 
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1 m economist September 16 , 1967 


Prices, 1967 

High Low 


Ordinary 


Prke 
Sapc 
13, 1947 


Change 


Ykkf 

ir 


% 

M/t 

ir- 

3 n 
ity$% 
9/+% 
1970 
81% 
75 *: 

$ 

* 

NOW 

Sft 

1 71 

Si 

10 / 10 % 

io/r 4 

14/4 

k3/-9% 

J2/9 


91/4 

2$ 

* 

ar* 

% 

il/3 

10 /- 

28% 

244 

h 


a- 


Pood, Pharmaceutical* 
AHki$»ppUar» 47/1 
Aipro^lkhotai 
Am, Brit Fooda 
Ataoc Pbherlos 
Avon Products 
Boecham Group 


llV 

Sft 


32/4 
30/1 
*/- 1 


Ortt Cocoa A Ch 
Brit Drug Mm* 

Brooka Bond 'B 
Cola ^Palmolive 
CoL Sugar Ref 
Express Dry A' 9/9 
Fkeh Lovell 4/P, 

Galgy 

General Foods 
Ganaral Mills 


SAJ ft 


s;V, 

:ia 

4S20 

33/6 

1410 

117 

69' 

24/9 

a? 

Iw 4 

13/3 

10 / 10 ', 

25/ 


Glaxo 
Halm 
Horlkks 
Liebigs 
L Oraal 
Motta 

Nat Canning 

Natela 

Perrier 

Proctar Gambia 
Ranks Hovis 
Rackltc & Colm 
Rom Group 
Schweppei 
Smiths Crisps 
Sprilen 


Fr SJI90 
% 
ft. 
ft 

Fr 1390 
L 7940 
46/-• 

Fr S 2440 
Fr ISI 
*95', 

24 1- 

S. 

»5/7\ 

12 / 10 % 


—9d 
-1/3 

-H 

-2/3 

- 0*10 
—6d 
+ 34 
4 90 
+ 1 % 

+ 3*4 
+ p.d 
+ 3d 
+ 17 
+120 

;!S 

+» 

+ >3 
—1/3 
+2%d 
—4d 
+ I/64 

"Tit 


34 P, 24 3 

62/9 dll', 
35r6 24/4 

17 4* 12/- 

31 6 24/4 

10/ IP. 7/4 

14 IP, 11/5*, 

SJ9 
41-9 


•/ 6 % 

470 

3414 


CapKal'V Counties 7 10' 

G«y Centra Prp 32 10% 

city Ion Rl Prp 40/3 

Hammorsns A 35/6 

land Securities 16/P, 

Lon Cry F hold 29/9 

tfth. Merch Saci 9/3 

MeitopoWun Etc A Pty 44/P. 

St Martina IB/KP,* 

Sac Covant Cdn 11/4% 

S G Immobility L 525 5 

Stock Convtrtn 43/3 


19/4% V- 

oii 1 U«1 



Afrlistee A Shipping 
Anglo Nornati 
Brit A Comm 
CaMmall Laird 
CUnerd 
Furnats Withy 
Hartand A WoffT 
Japan Air Lina* 

KLM 
Lufthansa 
Oeaan Stesmshlp 


15/9 

20/9 

w, 

12 /- 

24/9 

8 /- 

Y 1400 

FI 201 

ar 


—%d 
I 3 
-I 9 
+9d 
-3d 
—4d 
— S%d 

+!? 

;!ft 

-id 


-l%d 

:!!* 

-45 
+ 1 
-9 

+ 1/6 


1 4 

3 7 
3 5 
8 2 

1 2 

2 9 

2 7 
7 4 

3 4 

4 3 

4 8 

2 3 

5 I 

4 4 
0 9 

3 I 
2 I 
2 I 

2 e 

5 4 
5 2 
I 1 

5 4 

1 S 

2 3 
5 S 

4 3 
4 I 

4 3 
0 8 

5 2 

6 4 


146 

39/6 

167/6 

10/6* 

29/10% 

Unigate 

Unilever 

13/6 

39/4, 

7 \ d 
+ »0\d 

5 2 
3 8 

121/3 

Unilever N V 

163/9 

-1/3 

3 1 

28/4% 

26/3 

United Biscuit* 

28/3 


4 6 



Noton, Aircraft 




12/3 

9/3 

British Motor 

10/9*, 

+8%d 

<") 

50 

34*, 

Caterpillar Tract 


2 6 

$2 

31 . 

Chrysler 

*54% 

Fr 134 

3 7 

104 8 

Citroen 

+ 14 1 

3 6 

623 

378 

Daimler-Benz 

%613 

+ 32 

2 9 

22 9 

16 4% 

Dowty Group 

ar. 

+ 2/9 

4 0 

33 3 

27/4% 

Dunlop 

31/v 

-9d 

5 0 

3014 

2694 

Fiat 

L2839 

+ 46 

3 5 

25 

• 7/3 

Ford (BDR) 

22/10% 


3 8 

7R% 

<7* 

29/1% 

Gen Dynamics 

<66% 

4*, 

1 5 

40 4% 

Gen Mts (Un) 

38/- 

+ 3d 

4 2 

51% 

40 

Goodyear 

*47* 

63/1% 

+ »% 

2 8 

44 1% 

37 6 

Hawker S'ddeley 

-4%d 

5 6 

39 9 

30 6 

Honda (FDR) 

31/ 

-2/6 

3 2 

145 

112 

Komanu 

Y (13 

— 2 

5 3 

48/6 

41 9 

Levland Motors 
i Lucas 

47/6 

4%d 

4 9 

J7 10% 

29/10% 

SST/. 

+ 1%* 

4 4 

27% 

20 

Massey Ferguson 

+ '% 
+2(f 



557 

Mtcholm if 

Fr 693 

1 7 

291 

20] 

Nissan Motor 

Y 221 

-15 

3 4 

136 

III 5 

Peugeot 

Pirelli 5pa 

Fr 136 

43 7 

4 0 

3895 

3210 

L 3775 

+ 95 

2 6 

51/7% 

45 1% 

Rolls-Royce 

68/ 

+ 7%d 

4 6 

6/3 

2/10% 

11/4% 

Rootes Mtrs A' 

4/6 


15/9 

Smiths Indus! 


-l%d 

5 1 

502 

450 

Steyr Dmler-Pch 
Volkswagen 

-1 

2 5 

433 

280 

%6I4 

+ 17 

4 4 

147 

103 

Volvo 

Kr 141 

-3 

2 5 

14/10% 

10- 

Westland 

M/7% 

+ 9d 

3 4 

10 6 

76 

Wllmoi Breeden 

10/-* 

-%d 

S 5 



Office Equip, Photo 




126 

87 

Canon Camera 

‘y 100 

-r-t 

4 0 

150 

126% 

Eastman Kodak 

*128% 

Fr B 1674 

+ •% 

1 7 

1674 

1206 

Gevaert Photo 

+ 6 

3 0 

29 9 

20/3 

Geitetner A 

29 9 

+ 1 6 

3 0 

3405 

2789 

Olivetti Priv 

L 3348 

+ 98 

2 4 

24 

20/1 

Oiattd 

23/9 

-3d 

4 8 

312% 

199 

Xerox 

<265% 

“5% 

0 4 



Paper A Publishing 




55 4 
l7/'0% 

46 

Bowater Paper 

52/7%* 

—9d 

5 7 

10 7% 

British Printing 

Buntl Pulp A P 

17/3 

23/ 

-7%d 

4 0 

a 4 

18 5% 

-l%d 

2 7 

55 

»} 

Crown Zeller 

$48 


4 6 

27 4 

DRG 

27'- 

-3d 

4 9 

34/9 

266 

Financial Newt 

34/6 

19/1% 

-3d 

3 4 

19/10% 

I5M0% 

Int Publishing 

9d 

5 5 

42 6 

33/3 

Longmans Gp A 

14/- 

+ Jd 

4 7 

30*. 

23% 

.MBWlRinBI P 

<C 28, 

■ 




4 4 

4 5 

5 0 
2 8 

4 0 

6 I 

5 4 
4 I 
4 8 
(4 4) 


5 7 

5 4 

• 2 
8 1 


Prices, 1967 

Ordinary 

Prke. 

Change 

Yfefd 

High 

Low 

Stocks 

Sept 

11.1987 

&h 

Seoc 

11 

36% 

26*. 

Pan American 

$29% * 

~*4 

4‘$ 

27/i 

23/6 

P AO D«M 

ft'. 

Fr S.flOO 


!° 

l«/4% 

15/- 

Swan Hunter 

-l%d 

70 

1115 

I0S5 

Swissair (Bearer) 


2 5 

»% 

60*. 

TWA 

5607, 

+ •% 

1 6 



Stores 




60S 

438 

Bljenkorf 

ft* 

+15 

3 0 

19/3 

16/10% 

20/7% 

Boots Pure Drug 

-4V 

3-8 

25/7% 

Brit Home Sera 

29/4*. 

:y 

4 1 

22/9 

17/1% 

British Shoe 

22/3 

4 5 

31/6 

30/10% 

20/- 

26/6 

Montague Burton 
Dcbenhems 

26/6 

28/7*, 

Zi2 

3 4 

6 4 

275 

in 

Gabriet Lafayette 

Fr2M 5 

+3 5 

1 7 

564 

440 

Gelerias Precdos 

r 

-10 

40 

51/- 

38/1% 

Grattan Ware 

-3/- 

3 2 

«&. 

26* 

38/} 

G T A IP 

GUS A 



5 3 

3 1 


17/10% 

2210 

House of Fraser 
Innovation 

21/f! 

Fr 6z400 

-Id 

-30 

6 S 

14/4% 

9/7*, 

Inc Scores 

11/9 

—6d 

40 

602 

461 

Kantidt 

%601 

+27 

28 

525 

315 

Kaufhof 

%5I9 

+ 15 

2 9 

1016 

821 

La Redoute 

#1006 

-9 

1 8 

373 75 

306 

La Rinascente 

348 25 

+ 10 25 

22 

S? 

3 n 

31/4% 

20% 

2 T9 

Marks A Spencer 

39/1% 

-1/- 

4-0 

Montgomery W 

Myer Emporium 

$24% 

$A 3 87 

-0 03 

4 2 

313 

230 

Neckerman 

%30t 

+6 

42 

384 

236 

Nouvellet Gals 

rr 300 


1 3 

74/9 

53/9 

OK Bazaars A 

74/3 

3 8 

183 

117 8 

Prlntemps 

Fr 151 9 

+ 4 4 

3 2 

59*. 

Voh 

Sears Roebuck 

$56*, 

-1% 

2 1 

21/1% 

29/1% 

Tesco Stores 

19/- 

-i/i 

1 8 

25/- 

United Drapery 

27/9 

4 9 

20/0*, 

16/3 

Wool worth 

19/8% 


5 1 



Textiles, Clothing 




62 7 

49 2 

AKU 

FI 62 7 

+6 25 

S 8 

2 7(- 

22/1 

Ashton Bros 

23/6 

-3d 

6 4 

50% 

25% 

Burlington 

139 

+ ,, f 

3 1 

8/5*4 

6/5*4 

Calico Printers 

7/10*. 

-4/d 

10 1 

14/9 

H/4% 

Carrington A D 

Coats Pins 

H/9 

+ l%d 

6 4 

47/ 

33/ 

44/- 

— 7%d 

6 1 

20/9 

16/10% 

Courtaulds 

19/7% 

-9</ 

6 3 

10/4% 

8/4% 

Eng Sewing Cot 

9/1 

—2%d 

6 7 

44/- 

38/- 

Snla Viscose Prlv 

43/- 

(3 5) 

54*, 

37*, 

Stevens J P 


_ 1 

4 2 

107 

87 

Teijin 

+2* 

6 7 

138 

113 

Toyo Rayon 

Y 118 

-3 

5 9 

12/9 

59/ 

10/3 

52/4% 

Vlyella Int 

West Riding W 

12/2% 

53/1 

:5> d 

6 1 

6 7 

15/6 

10/- 

Woolcombtrs 

10/3 

-I0d% 

3 9 



Tobacco 




85/4% 

72/- 

Brit Amer Tob 

81/- 

-1,1% 

4 9 

5/5 

60/10% 

Carreras B 

5/1% 

-l%d 

7 0 

18/9 

77/1% 

Gallahtr 

17/sT 

-4^ 

7 9 

Imperial Tobac 

74/3 

-1/6 

5 8 

58/ 

45/ 

Rembrandt 

56/3 

+9d 

3 2 



Utllitiee/Ralle 




73% 

56 

Canadian Pacific 

SC 43% 

-3% 


732 

68) 

Chubu 

Y 492 

+i 

7 2 

804 

710 

Chugoku 

Y 732 


6 8 

36 

aii 

Cons Edison 

$34 


5 3 

2494 

EBES 

Fr B 2468 

+4 

5 1 

1780 

1480 

Intercom 

Fr B 1716 

-20 

5 8 

735 

695 

Kansal Elec P 

Y 702 

+ 1 

7 1 

187% 

I5S 

Norsk Hydro 

%I62% 

+2% 

5 6 

420% 

322 

R WE 

«420% 

+23 

3 3 

120 

101 

Tokyo Gas 

T 1(5 

+ 1 

5 7 



Invest. Trust* 




29/3 

22 3% 

Alliance Trust 

28/9 

+3d 

3 5 

55 9 

44 3 

BET A Defd 

*4/9 

-1/ 

6 4 

18 7% 

12/9 

British Assets 

18/- 

—6d 

3 2 

19/4% 

15/10, 

Cable A Wireless 

19/- 

-3d 

3 8 

34/10% 

28/4% 
160 4 

Industrial A Gen 

11/10*, 

-4’.d 

4 3 

182 2 

Interunle 

FI 182 2 

+2 z 

4 9 

222 4 

193 

Robeco 

FI 222 4 

+ 1 9 

4 3 

208 

169 3 

Roltnco 

FI 208 

+3 

1 0 

23 10% 

17/- 

Wltan Inv 

23/6 

-l%d 

2 9 


Prices. 1967 

Prdltsvy 

Prke. 

Chang* 

Yield 



feldq 

Sept 

Oft 

Sept 

High 

Lee 

* MleCeilaneoua 

11.19*7 

#fttk 

13 

162 

260 

Air Uqulde 

Allied E P 

Fr 332 a 

+7 5 

2 7 

11/- 

II/- 

12/9 


4 3 

26/9 

23/- 

William Baird 

26/1 


74 

29/6 

22/6 

Bestobell 

29/1 

-Id 

4 2 

M/9 

17/10*, 

Bookers 

24/3 

+ «%6 

7 0 

42/9 

29/6 

British Match 

41/9 

3r 

5 4 

•o/i 

6/8*. 

British Oxygen 

9/- 

5 S 

ar* 

II/- 

British Roms 

*2/*% 

4 6 

8/- 

Cope Allman 

»/- 

—6d 

4 4 

29/- 

20/4*, 

DeLaRue 

28/- 

1 + 1 

3 3 

45/9 

45/6 

ar- 

105/5 

Dalgety 

Hays Wharf 

45/9 

40/3 

5 2 

5 9 

134/6 

Hudson‘i Bay 

126/- 

-3/9 

3 1 

sr* 


Inchcape 

C 'toh 


+6d 
+ 1 

6 1 

5 4 


2?C 

wj 

Johnson Matthey 
Litton Industries 


+3d 

+v 

3 7 

Sr 

Minima MAM 

$88% 

+*• 

1 5 

131 

Mitsui 

Y 140 

-2 

5 0 

68/- 

37/10*, 

Radiation 

66/- 

-Ad 

3 8 

24/9 

I7/I%* 

M/l^, 

Sears'A 

23/9 

-7»jd 

5 2 

•6/7% 

Steatfey 

16/4 

+ 1/^4 

4 9 

25/1% 

19/4% 

Thos Tilling 

rf 

-4*|6 

4 9 

3C 

e/4% 

29/4% 

Turner A Newell 

+ «'|6 

5 7 

40 1 . 

Union Carbide 

$ 5 } 

+ |, f 

1 8 

% 

United Glass 

7i} 

-3d 

5 1 

30/- 

Wilkinson Swd 

29/A* 

-6d 

4 7 



Oil 




622 

513 

Aquitslne 

Fr 610 


1 8 

70/6 

59/- 

Brit Petroleum 

41/9 

-1/3 

6 + 

60/6 

50/9 

Burmah Oil 

55/- • 

-9d 

3 4 

210 

139 

Ck Pet roles 

Fr 163 

+0 5 

3 8 

73 

58% 

Gulf Oil 

$70% 

+% 

3 1 

49 

39*. 

Mobil Oil 

Fr B^2I70 


4 3 

2218 

1440 

Petrofina 

+24 

4 2 

£18% 

£,4 *1 

35/10% 

Royal Dutch 

£18% 

+ 1 

3 7 


Shell Transport 

44/4 

+6d 

4 6 

54*, 

Sun Oil Calif 

fS0 V 4 

+'. 

4*3 

64', 

47% 

Sun Oil Indiana 

$57*, 

+2\ 

3 3 

66*. 

60 

Sun Oil N J 

$65 

5 1 

78% 

68% 

Texaco Inc 

574% 

+ «*. 

3 6 



Gold Mines—Plnonco 



12/- 

96/- 

9/- 

Ashanti 

H/- 


ft 

68/9 

OFSIT 

78/- 

-11- 

£19% 

32/10% 

£I5»„ 

Anglo-American 

£ 17’,. 

+ % 

3 8 

2'/4* 

Charter Cons 

29/6 

-10* d 

4 0 

117/10% 

105/4*, 

Cons Gold Fids 

130/7',. 

-1/3 

4 2 

146/3 

91/10% 

General Mining 

132/6 

-3/9 

5 3 

226/3 

170/- 

J burg Cons 

202/6* 

-2/6 

3 2 

100/4% 

75/- 

Union Corpn 

93 h 

-7%d 

4 8 



Mine* A Moult 




36% 

28% 

Alcan Alum 

SC 29' 

+ 1% 


3410 

2387 S 

Alutsuisse 

Fr S 3350 

+50 

2 1 

57 \ 

42 *f 

Amer Met Cllm 

$55% 


3 4 

II/} 

53 

7/1 . 

23*. 

Amal Tin Niger 
Anaconda 

ft. 

+ »%d 
+*. 

ft 

35/6 

19/4% 

CAST 

12/1 

-3d 

7 7 

£15 

£11’ # 

De Beers Defd 

£14* 


3 8 

?&, 

82 

Falconbrldge 

sc» 4 % 

+ 1% 


83% 

Inter Nickel 

$101% 

+6% 


51% 

36% 

Kennecott 

S49% 


4 1 

12/} 

5/l1% 

Lonrho 

12/-' 

-3d 

8 1 

33/9 

28/3 

Mount Isa 

29/- 

-2/3 

(2 2) 

67% 

$% 

Penarroya 

Fr 63 

-1 6 

S 0 

II /l 

Pillar Holdings 

H/3 

-3d 

5 8 

59% 

46% 

Reynolds Metals 

$53% 

— '* 

1 7 

S9/}% 

36/1 O', 

RTZ 

58/3 

-3d 

3 0 

39/9 

30/6 

Rhokana 

38/ 

+ 1/6 

18 4 

77/- 

SI/6 

Roan Sal Trust 

70/- 

-2/6 

10 Ih 

93/- 

55/6 

Selection Trust 

85/6 

-1/- 

3 8 

904 

500 

Union Mmlere 

Fr B 904 

+ 26 

4 0 

70/6 

43/- 

Zambia Ang -Am 

70/6 

+ 1/3 

14 2 h 

3/9 

£* 

Plantations, Etc 
Assam Cons d 

3/7', 

+4%d 

13 6 

61/6 

Coni T A Lnds 

61/- 

13 0 

”/j% 

27/4% 

Guthrie 

29/4% 

+3d 

11 9 

4/0*, 

3/2% 

Hlghlnds A Low 

3/9% 


10 9 

17/4 

II/- 

Jokal 

16/3 


10 4 

3/4% 

2/6 

Planution Hldgs 

2/9*. 

+ %*• 

13 1 


Money Market Indicators 

Spot sterling weakened further this week and had to be supported 
on Wednesday t publication of Britain's disappointing August 
exports In New York the Treasury bill rate resumed lu climb 
butchree-montht Eurodollar and United Kingdom local authority 
rates remained unchanged The rate on 7-day Eurodollars how¬ 
ever rose by 2 point and correspondingly reduced the London 
margins on very short-term uncovered swaps 


Treasury Bril Tender* 91-Day Tender 


Date of 

Amount 
(£ mn) 
Offered 

Applied 

Average 

rate air 

Allotted 
at Max. 

Issue 

Out¬ 

Tender 

for 

Allotment 

Rate* 

standing 

1966 

Sept 9 

91-Oaf 

260 0 

407 8 

• d 

135 2 51 

S 

2^00-0 

1967 

June 9 

170 0 

375 4 

105 1 91 

39 

2,150-0 

16 

170 0 

303 S 

105 5 25 

49 

1180 0 

23 

190 0 

320 0 

105 4 00 

56 

2210-0 

30 

190 0 

320 9 

105 4 02 

56 

1260 0 

July 7 

190 0 

291 4 

106 2 n 

73 

1270 Q 

14 

230 0 

157 S 

106 10 23 

64 

2,290-0 

21 

250 0 

361 9 

106 10 79 

75 

U50 0 

28 

250 0 

366 4 

106 10 49 

71 

2410 0 

Aug 4 

270 0 

385 5 

106 10 62 

62 

1470 0 

II 

270 0 

395 9 

106 10 56 

45 

1580 0 

18 

250 0 

370 1 

105 (0 85 

79 

2690 0 

25 

230 0 

354 6 

IQS 9 96 

54 

2,770 0 

Sept 1 

2300 

364 7 

105 9 56 

51 

2890 0 

1 

260 0 

4(0 0 

I0S 9 49 

49 

2980 0 


• 0ft September 8th tenders for 91 -day bills at Mill 7d secured 
49 ptr cent higher tenders being aNotted/ln ftM. The offer for 
thft Week wtt for <240 million 91-day MBs s 


Key Money end Arbitrage Rates 

London September 13 


■anh Rate % 

Curo-eterling depoasta 

(from 6% 4/5/67) 5% 

(in Peril) 

Deposit rates 

2 days notice 5% 

7 days notice 

3 months S% 

Clearing banks 3% 

NEW YORK 

Discount houses 3% 

Treasury Mila 4 36 

Local authorities 5% 

Carts, of Deposit 4 75 

3 months fixed 

Starling 1 

Local authorities 5%, 

Spot rata $2 7844 

Finance houses 5% 

Forward discount 

7 days 

(1 months) •„ cents 

Interbank rata S'. 

Forward cover 

3 months 

(1 months') 

Treasury bills 5%, 

Annual lot cost '%,% 

Eurodollar deposit* 

Investment currency: 

7 days notke 4% 

3 months 5 

InvdDment $ 27% prom 

Covered Arbitrage 

In favour oft 

Margin* (J moMfo’) 

Last weak % This weak % 

Treasury Mill 
Eurodoltar/UK local 

London V London % 

authority loan* 

N York % N York % 

Euro-dollar/Euro sterling 

N York % London 

Uncovered Arbitrage Margin* (7 days) 
lurodeller/Ull local 

Authority Iovm 

London t London % 

M-- -a-a*i—ie^-A.—h.—*■ 

■m imuirfHiwmwm 

London 1 London % 




But they are the biggest m the werid... and PHIlftTMAN djd,mbnuf|cturd Sttmf 


Them» an old advertising adage 
says "brag and boast wi# get you rig- 
where". But ft's gotus mtolquandiiy. 

At Priestman we were given thejdtMtf 
designing end buiWNg the enomioua 
{tedgtftb grabs fot to PfoVet 1 CoVe a 


tp further recognition that Prrastman 
an the,authorities on the design end 
manufacture of grabs, end dredgers? 
We deqided to do th« seme as you 
Would have <tone, eng say "Pnesimen 
were entrusted with the .job of design- * 
4m end bwWing the biggest dredging 
‘gfibs in the world". t V 



&HMBS oneotms.Hrm 
pCAVATO/t$Mtf> C»ANh 

PftteSTMAM BROTH 




* LIMITED, 




.The weather'siUweys.unseasonable.in Tp$*$a$'|esS 
cold to^&rtheat. It’s ell part of th« ^^l^ea^iye gpes 

into every Toyota product. To make sure that how rough the to^ how jbad 
the weather, the Toyota will get you there 1 on time in safety and comfort, 
this meticulous care over small details i is pnevof the reasons, why you 
trust Toyota to give you dependable efficient service and'ecpflpmicaj 
performance under the. most arduous conditions.' 

^Toyota-the car that’s'fun ; tO,pye. ( / 


,<■ *%; ^4 TV? IT ’ * 


tme-fcetSMirMt 
" - tw»*.th» 




oh Ofevwi Toyoto -Port*, 1 * -■/"* f; ' jL- 
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under construction for Societa Industriale 
nese §,p:ArafPriolo is one of the new brfced of 
ty, high efficiency ammonia plants that 
a key role in the fight against world 
neared by Kanegij, these new plants are 
producingUuenymia for fertilizer at the low costs 
and in thetenormous quantities necessary to ex 
pand food production to meet the world's burgeon 
ingneed 


into balanced farttHzara, the . annual 
om just one of the new large, plants cap 
produce enough additional food to feed 
lOmijtion people each year. 

Eight such KeUogg-designed ammonia plants are 
already in delegation, most , of them producing as 
much as 1,<w tons of ehunonia daily. Around the 
world, twenty five other Kellogg ammonia Plants 


mm 






ha making their mutant con 
f^dpjrdductibn. 


ma Is typical of 

tribudone/^''hlavy tautology to tha^process 


» lt8 poshton of leadership, KUIogg,ie ' 
immif -rime .fhmti^\i^ipom^ng the 
imhim &iii0tonm endadVsratrtg 
ipon which theplantiof thefutuns wifl 


keilugg! 

,w. 
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Back to barbarism 

Dr 'Kachenko probably wa* not 
the victim of two governments’ 
callousness. But if he (tad been, 
no one need have been greatly 
surprised* page 1065 


What Jeremy wants 

Mr Thorpe’s aim is to be the 
organisation man of the Liberal 
party, rather than a great be¬ 
getter of ideas, page 1067 Our 
special correspondent reports 
from amid the flaming youth of 
the assembly, page 1072 


The dockers’ spanner 

Decajualisation has been intro¬ 
duced at Britain's docks, without 
the reforms that should accom¬ 
pany it, page 1066. 
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accepted they will be, mad ^ l WitW jM |fa ** <1 

That the unions Annlrff ^TOfSP^’P 1 ’^* 

jlurir relative independence mJfiHi®) tw 

for state-sponsored recoghttfobOf a*«§few *i® t. . ..«., . _^ 

' their present weakness. The evepts ih Skip* fmf, Whpiatipff*. tfte sitqarfon. w& dtffwnt. 
port were an all«too-r*te i'leo^ftsu^W ‘ ‘jira *»eetj£f Soviet aint;Pkft(to% &$**** 
the power that the unionji today a** in gdifej*t y *. grjp(to^ry idh tha’ietytmiri^ 
too timid to employ, but which if exercised Soviet experts were received respectnillv 
can solve their problems far more effectively the Chinese. They recommended the building 



atiptf>. tfee situation w& different. 
ct % ^ 

i^5q the■ ro^mmeQdft&% of h Ae 


Viitnam can solve their problems far more effectively tne Chinese. They recommended the building 

r sosnum than reliance on the machinery of the law.— of heavy industry in Sinkiang, and it was 

Sir — I have read with interest your recent Yours faithfully, Colin Barker agreed that in future China would count 

editorial (August ipth) on die Vietnamese Manchester, if less on expert assistance from the corn- 

war called i7 The Impatient Ones.*' The munist countries, and more upon its own 


Economist is, 1 think, quite right in pointing 
to the dangers of bombing close to the 
Chinee frontier. It is alio quite right in 
pointing to the deplorable failure of the 
South Vietnamese army to participate 
vigorously in what is supposed to be a war 
m defence of its home land. 

What impresses me most about your 
editorial, however, is the equanimity with 
which you are reconciled to the sacrifice of 
two hundred American lives every week and 
the expenditure by the United States of $25 
billion a year. Being so admirably dis¬ 
interested, you must find it difficult to under¬ 
stand that some of us in the United States 
are not so easily reconciled to the death in 
battle of over eleven thousand of our young 
men up to the present time and an uncertain 
number in the future. Similarly, you seem 
puzzled that a country so rich as the United 


Soviet Jewry 

Sir —The article “Don't take it out on the 
Jews*’ (September 2nd} was noteworthy but 
we fed most strongly that the real position 


less on expert assistance from the com¬ 
munist countries, and more upon its own 
resources. An accelerated “ going home “ of the 
Spviet experts was, so to say, recommended. 

But after this meeting the ideological 
attack on Mr Khrushchev was extended to 
the experts too. Agitators wanted to force 
them to “build more quickly." They wanted 


J thV thr,; srerz IZ work in factories done much more quickly, 
of the three million Russian Jews deserves . mar ki nM m1. 


examination. 

Since the revolution in 1917 the Jewish 
position has undergone dramatic changes. 
Until Stalin the community enjoyed compara¬ 
tive freedom and indeed encouragement, 
particularly on the cultural and religious 


and machines were destroyed. Dams col¬ 
lapsed. Aviation instructors were forced to 
teach pilots to fly in less than 40 hours; 
aircraft were destroyed and people too. Then 
they wanted to push the ligure down to 30 
hours. The Russian instructors opposed that 
too. The specialists were always surrounded 


tates should lack enthusiasm for the annual peimitted the publishing of a Hebrew Bible 

vnonHifiiM Ah n C (a. L‘l m. r . . r . . 


expenditure on the war of $25 billion, some s ] ncc t h c revolution, and since then only 3,000 

part -of which otherwise might be used for prayer books have appeared in 1958. 

the reconstruction of our cities and the Most Christian and Moslem sects are per- 
C 1 J?/? lftt,0n 1 our s * ums . „ . mitted central organisations and external 

Wbat puzzles me most about your editorial, representation, even abroad: this is denied 
considering your enthusiasm for the war in to Soviet Jewry. 

Vietnam, is your failure to suggest that your j n 1956, according to Russian statistics 
own country send an aimy or at least a presented to the United Nations, there were 

volunteer brigade to join the battle. Perhaps 450 synagogues in the USSR. By April, 

the omission was mere oversight, or perhaps ^ therc were g6> now in 1967 there 
The Economist doubts that the British public appear to be some 60 synagogues which as 
shares its warm enthusiasm for the war in yet havc not closed down by 

Vietnam.—Yours faithfully, J. W. Fulbright authorities 

United States Senate, Washington It t0 ‘ br hoped th at those who believe 

in freedom will not condone the enforced 
Sir —It was, .of course, Mr Kellner himself assimilation of Soviet Jewry.—Yours 

who invoked liberal principles ahd postulated faithfully, A John Curtis 

the holding of elections in Vietnam. Although “ Jonathan Lass 

he ascribes to me (letters, September 16th) Cambridge Committee for 

views I did not express, he does now agree, London, Wg Soviet Jewry 

I think, that it is highly unlikely that any 
elections worthy of the name would ever be 
held in North Vietnam ; if this is so, then p 
his original letter rather loses its point. KOC 6 

There is implicit in his further remarks an Sm _ Jn de ( cnding Dune.,, Sandys, Mr I. W. 
assumption which is common among those Fotheringham (letter.. September 16th) states 
who take Mr Kellner s side in this argument. immigrants in Britain are indeed 

It is that, while western-style democracy ^ f or genetic realpltt , fo, m 

may be very line and desirable in. Europe our cIimate unable. As classically fllus- 
and North America (and especially mtei ^ Dm**, Sandys's remarta, our 
Greece?), the Vietnamese are hardly more weather ? ^ , eaJt objec ' ionabIe aspect of 
than a bunch of peasants who Cannot be the Wack man >, , ot in ^ ritain . 
eapetted to know what is good for them and Mr p othe ringham goes on to tell us that 
would oblige everyone if they would only he nall w B in j to Ae Congo, 

forget any aspirations thev may have in that However, history shows that climatic »n- 
direction. Yours fa.thfufly, di ,i 0 „, d d J others of his particular 


planes. However, *i, was mta ly reversed ^ 

dunng the middle of the Stalinist era. their doors were full of unfriendly inscrip. 

Today we are faced with no Jewish schools tions . , h recdved maai vWt / in the i r 

whereas m 1940 . Acre were over a hundred lod their children and wives were in a 
such schools. Yiddish publications flourished, * ^ ea ,j tuation 

whereas now the Jewish literary picture is gituatioil becanif a^ult that thc 

almost void. The Soviet government has not return home of the technicians was quickly 

permitted the publishing of a Hebrew Bible OIganiged It ig interesting that for several 

since the revolution, and since then only 3,000 years afterwards nobody wrote in China abdut 


this brutal way of unilaterally ending thc 
help of Soviet—and Czech and Polish— 
experts.—Yours faithfully, E S Hokes 

Prague 

Teachers’ Pay 

Sir —Your correspondent mentions (Septcm- 


appear to be some 60 synagogues which as ber 16th) that American teachers find them- 
yct have not been closed down by the selves living on modest salaries averaging 

authorities. $7,000 per annum. Probably even more 

It is to be hoped that those who believe significant is thc wide difference of average 

in freedom will not condone thc enforced salaries between states, ranging from $4,650 
assimilation of Soviet Jewry.—Yours per annum in Mississippi to $8,450 in 

faithfully, A John Curtis California.—Yours faithfully, John Paxton 

Jonathan Lass London, WC 2 
Cambridge Committee for 
London t Wg Soviet Jewry 


Harrow K. s. Montgomerie <• breed from going to black peoples’ coun- 

tries and imposing their alien rule and culture. 
7- f jv • „ Who are the “misfits” in Africa? the 

J TQu6 Unions Caribbean ? the Soudi Pacific ? 

Sir— Your comment on thc dispute at the , Duncan Sandys referred specifically to 
Robeitt-Anmdet factory in Stockport (Sep- half-castes but, thanks to Mr Fothering- 

tember J6th) was made redundant by the |»««s theories we can npw a deduce that our 

.. . . . . « • .. . . . “ a! Mlafit. » ..sail in team.* lu mes 


R. S. Montgomerie 


Trade Unions 

Sir —Your comment on thc dispute at the 
Roberts-Arundel factory in Stockport (Scp- 


settlemeftt reached on September 14th, which 

S ye the unions all they demanded. “The 
zic of the Stockport row" is not that the 

__ •« _: _ a .1 _ ...ll 


“generation of misfits" will, in fact, be 50 
per cent less “misfit** thari Duncan Sahdys 
has claimed.—Youfs faithfully, 


will accept regulation if they wish London, Wt ^ ' DianE*LAN6 r6ifo r ! s ' 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 PA AND OVER 


7 "v 

Othot notice* too mm 1142 to ll* 


Top Retail Management 

• the retailing activities and interests of the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society ate to be concen¬ 
trated and developed. This means a job for a leading 
retailer. 

• two roles are involved: management of direct 
operations; and provision of specialised, profit- 
earning, services to retailers. The direct operations 
include the running of supermarkets ana certain 
interests taxational chatas.The services include siting, 
design, fitting and equipment, and consultancy. 

• only men who have managed a successful retail 
business, employing techniques for iogical manage¬ 
ment should apply. 

• salary probably about £8,000. (Age is not an 
important factor.) 

Write m confidence to us as the Society’s advisers. 
Nothing will be disclosed without permission. 
Letters should be addressed to M. J. Granam-Jones. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

(SELECTION) LTD 

IO H A I 1AM STREFT • LONDON WI 


1 » l w 

Manpower Planning 

t Tfiis new post is on the Headquarters jtafF of an; 
expanding British enterprise with over 50,000 people * 
on the payroll. 

• deployment of human resources and the eflScacy of 
employee relationships are the principal roponribilities 
of this appointment 4 Them is scope for farther inno¬ 
vation and initiative in thd fjrajfyltag of group polity and 
in advice to operating management* 

• achievement in the practice of positive^industrial^ 
relations and. experience of formulating^ eriipfoymfelnt 
poljcips to accord with technological change are essen¬ 
tial. 

• salary is negotiable:, it will interest those already 
earning around £5,000. 

Write in confidence to us as the group’s advisers* 
Nothing will be disclosed without permission, tetters . 
should be addressed to A. Barker* • > 

‘ JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

(SELECTION) UO 

IO HALLAM STREET • LONDON WI 


RH 


LIMITED 


A DIVISION WITHIN THE RANK ORGANISATION 
JOINTLY OWNED WITH XEROX CORPORATION 


g|g|Hg||ij|| mttlflliflr Rank Xarox Limited wish to appoint a General Manager for their United Kingdom DMeion. This 
VUIIUlCll is the largest of the Company's nineteen marketing operations, has a multi-million pound turnover. 

m.K.) and employs nearly 2,000 people The present holder of the post is being promoted and hit 
* * m§ successor must have the ability and experience to maintain the progress which has been achieved 
by this Division in recent years He will be accustomed to the control of large scale marketing 
enterprises at general management level and will be able to demonstrate his suitability by 
reference to a markedly successful career in a sales oriented organisation where modern 
management techniques art fully understood and consistently employed 
( He will probebty hold a degree and very possibly an appropriate professional qualification as 

well He is unlikely to be less than 35, and will probably be earning at least €8,000 per annum 
m his present employment 1 

Those able to fulfil these requirements are invited to write in Confidence to - 

A, E, Sieger, Director ef Admieietratiea Services, 

Reek Xerox Limited. Reek Xerox House, 331 Eusten Rood. Leaden, N.W.1. 


)£> The Rank Organisation 

Holders of the Queen's Award to Industry for two successive years 
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Mri'im Attitudes ' 

with inter*# the 

profitability *t 

iOAC slid BE A. 

r 

It seems to me that one' of major 
problems faced by these aiillfies the fact 
that their employees, regarding themselves as 
civil servants paid by the Government, give 
the impression that they are doing the passen¬ 
gers a favour by permitting them to travel 
in BEA and BOAC aircraft. Perhaps if it 
were brought home to them that passengers 
arc customers and as such, in the long run, 
pay the employees’ wages, one of the major 
problems would be Solved. 

I hasten to add that these comments apply 
in large measure to the ground staff and 
not to the Hying personnel.—Yours faithfully, 
Toronto Alan F. B. Taylor 


The Cutting Edge 

Sir —I feel that your article “ The Cutting 
Edge” (August 12th) calls for some correc¬ 
tions and additions 

Late in 1965 the Ministry of Technology, 
on the recommendation of the Steering Com¬ 
mittee for the National Engineering Labora¬ 
tory, issued a tender for a five-axis numerically 
controlled machining centre with the speci¬ 
fication clearly written around the Suntl- 
strand Omnimil, which at that time was ex¬ 
tensively and exclusively jn use in the United 
States. The use of this machine has since 
spread into Europe (France, Italy, Sweden 
and Britain), but the Ministry of 'Icchrology 
has not proceeded with the contract However, 
in Britain, Rolls-Royce are cunently using 
a five-axis Sundstrand Omnimil, with a second 
machine on order, and the Ford Motor Com¬ 
pany are about to receive delivery of a four- 
axis Omnimil which, incidentally, is not in the 
first instance to be used on die work but on 
prototype work for which an extremely high 
degree of accuracy is required. 

The installation at the NEL was, of course, 
to provide British industry at large with 
facilities to study the application of a highly 
sophisticated system of machining, the appli¬ 
cation of complex programming and computer 
control and the actual test of components to 
measure feasibility of machining and its eco¬ 
nomic application. Further, the whole installa¬ 
tion of a machining contr6 and computer was 
intended to give full access to British engineer¬ 
ing, including the machine tool industry 

Most valuable time has been lost and if, 
as you suggest, the installation of Molins 
equipment is now proceeded with, no more 
than a fraction of the original purpose will be 
achieved. The Sundstrand Omnimil presents 
a unique and advanced process of machining 
highly complex components to accuracies so 
far unattainable and it can be suggested that 
its installation would be invaluable. 

The article also refers to the post processors 
and the cost of producing these. However 
their cost is in due course reimbursed by the 
users of the machines, and the latest post 
processors can be adapted to various machines 
and computers p^dttyr,*nd thjFNEL h*s full 4 
acceta* , to tHfr Am|M& 'fmowhow. 't'hc 
machine mentioned an Being in Chicago is 
also,* Sundstrand^fintitniil at the Illinois 
IMtuie of JTet^ifawgy, Witji an Omnimil, 
ami fpr that > American machines, 

a complete mHUe for 

less than £$9 Mm|P difficulty training is 
much ^ two weeks’ course fc 

generally ^constoewd adequate and is avaiL 


able for a fee of about £200. Altogether, the 
cost of £2 <><>,oc*>« for a machine of this 1 type 
is not nearly as major as implied in the 
article,' particularly if the reft Of the NEL 
facilities are seen. 

The suggestion advanced by you of the 
purchase of a German Frnricp machine would 
not artBwer the purpose as this giant machine, 
by its very nature, is not suited to perform 
the kind of contouring operations to the 
supreme accuracies inherent in the Omnimil 
system (repeatability .0003 inches). The 
Froriep machine finds its application in a 
rather different field.-^Yours faithfully, 
London , NW2 C E Roc.kwli.i 


Constantinople 

Sir —As an cx-Constantinopolitan having 
seriously studied the history and topography 
of my birth place, I followed with great 
interest the correspondence on the appellation 
of Constantinople-! stanbul 

Almost all the Greek places which have 
been conquered by the Turks and still remain 
under their rule have so-called Turkish names 
which arc the same old Greek names pro¬ 
nounced differently, in .some cases with the 
use of the Greek preposition if. Smymi-Ismn, 
Nikea-lsnik, Kallipolis-Galipoli, Prussa-Bursa, 
Pergamos-Bcrgama, EfeSsos-Efes and hundreds 
of others. 

Especially with regard to Constantinople, 
it is known that for centuries its Greek inhabi¬ 
tants were calling it simply polls (i.c., the 
town or the city) and the origin of the Turkish 
Istanbul from the Greek it tin pohn meaning 
“ to the town ” has been accepted by all those 
who have dwelt on the subject, ami naturally 
by serious Turkish historians too I mention, 
for instance, Djclal Essad’s “ Constantinople 
de Byzance & Stamboul ” (Paris 1909 ) and 
Ernest Mamboury's “ Istanbul Tounstiquc ” 
(Galata-Istanbul 1951 ) 

It is not necessary to quote more texts to 
prove that only since 192O have the Turks 
decided on Istanbul as the official name of 
the whole of the town. Nobody contends the 
right of the Turks to name Constantinople as 
they wish, but Athens was for centuries also 
a Turkish town (until 1H21) and links still 
call it by its “ Turkish ” name Atina as brfoie, 
without provoking any objection. 

It is worth remembering the opinion of the 
great Churchill, who believed that, irrespec¬ 
tive of its Turkish name, Istanbul to educated 
Europeans would always be Constantinople.— 
Yours faithfully, P E Comnenus 

Athens 


Public Schools 

Sir —A few facts arc eminently clear about 
the public schools in England (August aGth). 
First, private education is obviously a luxury. 

It is also a profitable business for the teachers, 
who earn higher salaries than their colleagues 
in normal schools. The students, too, go on 
to great financial advantage over their peers 
from elsewhere. Finally,’ private education 
is not a charity ; which theke days itnplics a 
shady operator living off the 1 Welfare state. 

The present tax structure vyjfil. amply 
■ accommodate private e&ication oner it is 
correctly reclassified as a luxury trade. So 
first relieve these schools of the charity slur 
Next add $ luxury tax PL »y» 50 per cent 
to the qAt tbejc war**/ Jn addition the ^ 

excess safotfek they pay* oyer the transfer " 
earnings their teachers,should be treated 
as,profit, like eaftriitft, ihcopte tax, of v 
their alumni should 4 * regarded as 


profit, in so far as they exceed the earnings 
of others with , the s&pe T6 

protect the English educator from the shoddy 
product* of cheap labour a' prohibitive duty 
should be levied on education purchased 
from foreigners. 

This tax scheme would surely appeal to 
both those without a private education, who 
believe it to have an unfair financial purpose, 
and to those with it, who admit that the 
only purpose is to have the education they 
want and are horrified that they arc regarded 
as mercenary. I predict that only a few black 
sheep would desert the cause of education 
liberty after its financial advantage was 
eliminated.—Yours faithfully, 

Albert E. Dennard 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Incentives for Growth 

Sir —Your article on how the economies of 
the other members of EFT A are getting along 
(August 19th) prompted a hypothesis of why 
Britain is doing the wotft. If wc take it 
that industrial growth is ultimately a func¬ 
tion of investment and that a fair measure 
of investment performance is the percentage 
of gross national product devoted to it, then 
111 Britain we must look at the factors that 
give us a relatively low investment late 
At this point we run into another argu¬ 
ment: that is, whether our tax rate is too 
high. Usually this argument in favoui of 
lower taxes hinges on the disincentive for 
businessmen to tiy to earn more 111 the face 
of rapidly increasing tax rates Consider 
rather the effect ot a high tax tale compared 
with the low growth rate (and low profit 
rate) of the last several years I would sug¬ 
gest that the reason for our low investment 
rate is because those groups* in society who 
usually save and invest the most have, in 
the face of high taxes and low return from 
previous investments, diverted a larger share 
of their income to consumption This is what 
we would expect, human nature being what 
it is, for just as it is almost impossible to get 
workers to agree to a wage cut, so also the 
wealthier groups in society will do almost 
anything rather than see their standard of 
living decline —Yours faithfully 
London N J Musi ok 


EW Quarterly Economic Reviews 
5ft each quarter covering no countries 


In the REPUBLIC OF IRELAND. th« pace 
ot economic expansion has been disappointingly 
slow. The underlying preoccupation is with the 
formulation of a credible growth policy. Our 
current Review examines the state of 
the economy as the authorities tacitly scrap 
many existing targets and search for a 
new way ahead. 

NORTHERN IRELAND Is suffering from the 
effects of Whitehall's squeeze, but Is making 
the most of Its limited room for manoeuvre. 
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Tht hard work of international travel is out concern. You Just sit bade and 
enjoy the comfort of one of our modern jets. Bound for Tokyo maybe. 
Or New York Johannesburg * Sydney Lima. Any of the 89 cities on 6 continents 
served by Alitalia They're ail schedules specially planned for your convenience. 
Operated by Alitalia staff trained to give you the swiftest most efficient 
service you could desire. Just relax (or put in a little quiet work if you must). 

And remember when you fly with us you'll have to mix 
business with pleasure. That's flying for you—the Alitalia way. 


Your travel agent knows about Alitalia. .See him today for all the details. Or call at 
Alitalia's offices in London, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow or Dublin. 


Ask Alitaha about that Saks Incentive Plan. It could mean greater profits for you 

ALITALIA 4 
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fhr- !'<:»ads of the world, and 
♦■ho airways and the seaways, 
w• i! bn filled a/; ih people, < w»d 
governments and businesses on 
I hi; ir way U.) Japan in 1/970. If 
you food Jo be here too for the 
) a | > a n W o r I ci E x p o sill $ n. O $ a l< a, 
19/0 EXPO '/0 led us show sou 
haw easy it would bo Mich»men 
- or take cate of everything for 
you design and construction of 
yip:: display, formalities, staff, 
advertising, and anything else 


All roads 


that might come up. 

Such work is simple for uv 

vVifh 70 branches, 3,00 eni 

ployees around the world, and 
an annual sales volume of nearly 
£600 million, we are amorg 
Japan’s largest trading compan¬ 
ies. Naturally, this has given us 
friends and experience in almost 
any field you can imagine, in¬ 
cluding cow materials, finished 
goods, investments, overseas con¬ 
struction, import and export of 


lead to 
Japan 

technology, end many others 
All this is at your disposal, to 
make a roaring success of your 
display at EXPO ’70 or any 
other projects you may have in 
mind. Just write us, or phone your 
local Nichimen representative. 
You'll find him in almost any 
phone book, and he’ll be ready 
to give you the personal, inter¬ 
ested service that has become our 
distinguishing trait, no matter 
what the size of your business. 


8 Nichimen Co*, Ltd; 

C.P.O.Bax 18, Osaka, Japan Cablti “NICHIMEN OSAKA* 9 

Landans Nlchlman Co., London Branch/Towar Block 4, HHIgata Housa, Ludgata Hill, London, E.C. 4 Hamburg- Dautscha Nlchlman 
G.m.b.H/Hamburg 36, Qroata Blaichan 12 Dnasaaldarf: Dautscha Nlchlman Q.m.b.H./Duassaldorf. Immermannstrassa 13 Biaaaala: 
Tradlntar &A./24 Avnua Marnlx, Brusssts 5 Faria: Nlchlman Franca S.A./231, Rua Saint Honora, Paris lar Milana: Nlchlman Italia S.p.A./ 
^ m* Europa 7, Milano 
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THIS 


IS A PRECISION 
INSTRUMENT 



INSTINCT/ VEL Y, the bee is a social creature. 
Whenever it finds a source of nectar, it informs the 
hive of its location by tracing in flight a precise 
code of signals. In this way, the bee can make up 
to 11 different signals in 15 seconds. 

SCIENTIFICALLY\ Schlumberger telemetry 
equipment, incorporating thousands of micro* 
circuits, has numerous applications in space re¬ 
search and in industry. This equipment can handle 
several million bits of information every second. 


- Measuring physical phenomena, deep under¬ 
ground, on the earth jft@4 ih fence, adapting these 
measurements to fflbefthto demands of the most 
advanced technologies ': this hi. the role of 2000 
Schlumberger engineers in Si countries. 

Schlumberger 


OIL FIELD SERVICES . Schlunberger Well Services. U.SA • Schlumberger offroada • Schlhmbeeger Sureneo, Vesswsl**&U ds fttiisecliss fecNfee Schlumberger. Frence 
Schlumberger Greet Britain • Dowell Schlumberger. Great Britain. - Vector Cable. U.S.A. Aancs • Mattn Teetsrt, U.SA - fcl£CTR0|V^S AND INSTRUMENTATION : 

Electro-Mechanical Research. U.SA - Weston Instruments, U.-SA - Solartron Electronic Gawp, Greet Britahi - Sii d’tftaFtaUtalarnation ScMumbaf|e^ ffhM - Heath Company. U.SA 
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An expert on Business Cycles. . 

An M.Sc. from the L.S.E. 

Speaks with a foreign accent (Canadian). 

An ideal economist for the Government, 
you’d think. Except that The Sunday Times 
got him first, and made him Economic 
Editor of the Business News. 

When Malcolm Crawford writes about the 
economy, he lak<*s nothing for granted. 

All around, he senses 
‘appalling conformity’ in 



most of today’s economic thinking. 
Deliberately, he challenges it. 

It makes Malcolm Crawford fascinating, 
often provocative, reading. 

Crawford is one of a ttomi that is making 
1967 the most successful year ever for 
The Sunday Times Business News. 

Ynnual growth rate comfortably over 5%. 
Gnomes of Whitehall, Millbank, 
Threadncedle Street, Zurich and 
Hampstead Garden Suburb: please note. 


Pick four company directors at random. 

" T/iree of them, read The Sunday Times 

Business Neves. Look into any railway •carriage- 
full ofaverage businessmen. Over half of them 
read The Sunday Times Business News. 

79% of all company directors and 55% of all 
businessmen read it. The majority of bankers, 
brokers, accountants and managers read it. 
That's considerably more tfuin any other 
business journal . And it adds up to one of the 
most influential audiences you can find. 
Anywhere. 

The Sunday Times 
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Unit Construction Co Ltd: Specialist* in Lqc*I 
Authority housing offering complete package deal 
service. Rationalised building systems,for two stotoy. 
and Mid-Rise/Deck Access. 

Pierhead Ltd; Pre-stressed concrete flooring 
specialists. Composite floors. Wide stab industrialised 
floors. 

Unit Camus Ltd ; Sole Licensee in North West 
for the manufacture of concrete panels for the 
Camus industrialised building system. 


Other Aif red Booth Companies: 

Tickner 4 Cmmerton Ltd Wilson Masonry Ltd 
. Edendale Prppartfas .iJtd* ' Sooth Structures Ltd 
The Elmer COWfcEngineering Co Ltd 
The Bodh Trading Co* ^ 

Alfred Booth *iCpmpany Ltd 
34 St. James's St reet Condon SW1 


• V 
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U f? 


Hite always meant to 
do something about 
protecting our records' 

Fire ... a company's records lost... and one more tale of 
the 'should have dones'. In almost every misfortune, one 
hard fact stands out. Executive action beforehand could 
have saved every invoice, every micro-film, every inch of 
computer tape. 

So why don't you take action. Get on to Chubb. Post the 
coupon below and you'll receive Chubb's new booklet, ‘Too 
Late'. It's crammed full of helpful facts. 

If you really want to do something about record pro¬ 
tection - you can do it right now. With Chubb. 


To: Chubb. 14-22 Tottenham Strait, Landau, W1 
Please sand ms h copy of your Free security booklet 
entitled ‘Too late! 


I CHUBB BUSINESS IS PROTECTING YOURS 
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You may find a lower priced type o! shipping service. ..but 


when time means money 
specify Emery Air Freight 

Think air freight is an expensive way to ship ? Think again. Think of faster 
return of your money through faster turnover of reduced inventories be* 
cause Emery can make intercontinental deliveries in two days instead of 
three or four. Think of lower manufacturing costs because you can buy for 
less from any distance. Think of the total operating savings for you in Emery’s 
total air freight service. That’s why thoughtful businessmen around the 
world are converting time into money by specifying Emery Air Freight. 


LONDON; 

Carlo Service BoUdln, 226, 

London (Heathrow) Airport North, 
Hounslow, Middx. 

Phones 01-759-1833 


PRESTWICK' 
Freight BufrHng 372, 
Prestwick Airport, 

Ayr, AynWro 
Phonos Fttojw fch 70000 


MANCHESTER! 

Bofldtag 13, 

Manchester Airport (RJngway), 
Manchester, Lanes. 

Phones 001-437-0121 


BIRMINGHAM: 
Wynford Rond Industrial Estate, 
AcOcks Green, 

Bhrmtagham, 27. 

Phone: 021-700^491 
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Vent-Axia? 


Why would I need 
anything like that? 

That’s all very well* But 
aren’t there prbblems? 
Draughts, for instance? 

How about keeping 
the fans dean? 

Excellent, but is there 
a Vent-Axki to suit my 
particular need? 

Sounds fine* 
And the price? 


Worth following up* 
Who will advise me? 


Justbecause the air you breathe needs changing—regularly. Stale, fuggy 
air should be removed for efficient, easy working. Install Vent-Axla In your office— 
you'll wonder how you ever did without it. 

Mo problem—providing you pick the right unit. 

With Vent-Axla, you have a choice of automatic or hand-operated shutter 
to take carp of back-draught 

There again, you don't have to worry. Our units are so well designed they 
can be taken down from Indoors for deanfng in a matter of seconds— 
without the use of tools. 

Certainly there Is. Vent-Axia gives you unit ventilation tailored to your precise 
needs. We offer a range of sizes ( 6 *, 7f, 9* and 12 * units) In window, wall and roof 
models. You can control your Vent-Axla through a simple on-off switch; 
or a reversible three-speed switch that boosts performance—at the touch of a 
button, It will extract stale air or Introduce fresh. 

Depends on the size and type you need. The 6 ' unit starts at £12.12.3d. including 
purchase tax, and Is less than £20 with automatic shutter and reversing control. 
Good value when you consider that Vent-Axla units Installed over 20 years ago 
are still going strong. Solid value when you realise that Vent-Axia never cut 
quality In order to cut price. 

Go and see a good electrical contractor. 

Or write us for free illustrated brochure. 



For bettor air conditions 



Unit Ventilation 






Dotplk o foorvko fodl/Uo* from thorn ItoiMxfe broncho* t 

18 U^Stre^Blaclrfrlars0634) * Mango Ct 139 Bath Street <CHy 7107) 
tlrmhigfiam \ lee Bank House, Holloway Head {Midland 4806) * Leeds If 40 Hunklat Lane 
LeedffBHB) •< Niwaatla apon-Tyne 42 Jesmond Road (Newcastle 813301) 
flfclff^B^M.Hoyfe, Sj^George’s Road (Bristol 27607) 
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When Barclays Bank 
planned instant consumer credit 
this IBM specialist 
helped make the system work. 


More than one million people now can use 
the BARCLAYCARD. With it they can buy haute 
couture and bathroom towels. Lawn mowers 
and shoes. They can shop in more than 36,000 
retail outlets, from Edinburgh to Liverpool to 
Gibraltar. 

To help create this vast consumer credit 
system, Barclays called in Trevor Sharpe, a 
Senior Systems Engineer from IBM. 

The problems were immense. The need was 
for a large system that could expand rapidly; 
one that could process new applications im- 
mediately, hancHe thousands of purchases every 
week, credit the merchants quickly, and bill the 
buyers, accurately. After six months work by 
Barclays and Mr. Sharpe, the new high speed 
Credit system went into operation. 

Today over one million people hold the'BAR¬ 
CLAYCARD. And as many as 2,000 new appli¬ 
cations have arrived on a single day. The instant 


credit system helps people; that's the way Bar¬ 
clays planned ft. 

Other people from other businesses call In 
IBM specialists to help solve problems too. 

The owner of a small engineering company 
in Germany found a better way to handle blue 
prints, drawings and records, and to run his 
business more efficiently. An IBM man helped. 

And we helped the managers of a savings 
bank jn Japan link 60 branch offices to one cen¬ 
tral computer.'Now, transactions take seconds, 
and people save timp. 

Whether you're a banker, or an insurance 
Executive, or run your own business, there’s an 
IBM data processing specialist available. A man 
like Trevor Sharpe, whose Job It is Id help you 
solve business problems. Wherever you are. 


Problems know no boundaries 
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Into the ABM World 


President Johnson has re-established the super club. In 
deciding to go in for the anti-missile game he has yielded 
to intense domestic political pressure before next year’s 
elections. Another kind of domestic pressure forced Mr 
Kosygin into the same decision a couple of years ago in 
Russia. The result is that the United States and Russia are 
now, once more, in a category of their own even among the 
nuclear powers. At the relatively low cost of $5,000 million 
spread over seven years or so (compared with an annual 
defence budget now running at $70,000 million) the 
Americans are going to build a <fc thin ” anti-ballistic missile 
(ABM) system. Its declared aim is to guard the United 
States against a possible*’Chinese missile attack in the mid- 
1970s if the Chinese were mad enough to launch the modest 
number of attack missiles they are thought likely to possess 
by then. But it would be foolish not to recognise that this 
screen will also provide some marginal protection for the 
Americans’ own missile silos against the possibility of a first 
strike by the only other nuclear superpower, Russia. The 
Russians, who have their own defensive system already under 
construction around Moscow, and may be building a second 
one to protect Leningrad and the missile sites in the Baltic 
states, know what Mr Johnson’s decision means for them. 

Nor will they miss the point that once an anti-missile 
system is established on the ground, however “ thinly,” it 
provides a stronger base for modification and extension than 
does one frozen at the testing stage in a research and 
development programme. The Russians can now be certain 
that what they are finding out about the strengths and 
weaknesses of defensive missiles the Americans will be learn¬ 
ing as well—and quickly. Both the Russians and the 

Americans know ti^t the sort of system they are setting up 
leaks badly. Botjh them know that, at hideous expense, 
such a system can be reinforced by the provision of fall-out 
shelters and the like ; but both are also aware that in the 
foreseeable state of technology the shield cannot be made 
impenetrable. The attacker, faced with a thicker shield, can 
always send in more offensive missiles, including muUiple- 
warhead ones, than there are defensive missiles capable 
of disposing of them. 

$0 neither of the superpowers has any real hope of being 
able to make itself impregnable to nuclear attack from the 
other for a very long time to come. But the thin shields 
that both are building have their purposes. First, they offer 
further protection against the accidental launching of a 


missile by any one of the nuclear powers. Second, such a 
system should be capable of intercepting a limited nuclear 
strike against, say, a specific city ; it rules out the lower 
stages of nuclear escalation as suggested by Mr Herma^ 
Kahn. Third, it protects the superpowers against any attempt 
at nuclear blackmail or nuclear retaliation by second-rank 
powers that possess the means to damage but not to 
obliterate. 

This is what the Americans are now trying to do, 
specifically against the Chinese. But they are doing 
something else as well. They themselves have an over¬ 
whelming first-strike capability at the moment against 
China: the power to threaten nuclear obliteration if the 
Chinese moved against a major western interest such as 
India or Japan. Now the Americans are preserving this 
power for a few years longer, until the Chinese build a really 
big attacking armoury. For a few years longer, they can ^it 
China without suffering major damage in return. The other 
Asians will catch the point of that. 

The Chinese are being seen off. They may not like it. 
Still, in the real world of nuclear strategy, they will have to 
lump it. But will the Russians ? This is the important 
question. Mr McNamara's speech on Monday makes U 
much less likely that the Russians will now agree to direct 
talks about the possibility of limiting the superpowers’ race 
in both offensive and defensive nuclear weapons. It is the 
Russians’ own fault. Both President Johnson and Mr 
McNamara would still be happy to hold such talks*. But 
the Russians ignored Mr Johnson’s call for a moratorium on 
anti-missile development earlier this year. They will be even 
colder now that the American? have made their own match¬ 
ing response. The avenue for this particular dialogue appears 
to be blocked for some time ahead. 

But Mr McNamara is trying to keep the dialogue 
open in another way. He insisted that when it cott&s to 
nuclear strategy the Russians and the Americans (and no 
one else) speak the same language, and both can make the 
same kind of rational calculations. In saying this Mr 
McNamara was also trying, gently and almost philosophically, 
to knock some sense into his own country's armchair 
strategists. Ever since the Russians began to build an anti¬ 
missile system arpund Moscow nervous Americans have been 
crying “ us too." They are afraid that the nuclear balance 
i? being tilted in the Russians’ favour, especially as Russia's 
stock of attacking missiles has grown by 50 per cenf, pi the 
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past year. They know that the Moscow anti-missile umbrella 
is not watertight. But they have buttressed their case by 
arguing that a technological time-gap would emerge, and 
the Russians would gain a defensive edge, unless the United 
States got its own system on the ground soon. 

To that argument Mr McNamara has now made his 
own kind of bow. He has had to retreat from his earlier 
position that the right way to counter the growth of Russia's 
nuclear defences is to. increase the offensive power of 
America's own missile* - by making more of them, and by 
fitting them with several warheads apiece. Even so, in making 
this retreat he has taken the opportunity to describe the 
hard facts of nuclear war in terms that both his domestic 
critics and the Russians can understand. 

Mr McNamara’s teach-in runs as follows. Both Russia 
and the United States now possess more than enough nuclear 
power to ensure that each could absorb a surprise nuclear 
attack from the other and survive with sufficient power to 
inflict unacceptable damage on the aggressor. In these 
circumstances it is irrelevant for either of them to bother 
about its exact number of missiles or the megatonnage of 
its warheads, and to claim it is “ superior*' or “ inferior" 
to the other. It is stalemate. This stalemate is unlikely to be 
broken in the 1960s or the 1970s by a real breakthrough in 
anti-missile technology. If either superpower puts more money 
into offensive or defensive weapons, the other can match 
it. All that would happen, at a killing cost, is that both would 
be sprinting faster in a race in which neither can ever hope 
to gain a decisive strategic advantage. So why not leave 
things where they are nov/, with a rough balance in both 
attack and defence ? 

It is a persuasive argument. The Russians feel the cost of 
the lace even more than the Americans because their 
national income per head is less than half America’s. They 
may take Mr McNamara’s point. But, as Mr McNamara 
himself doubtless sees, there is a danger that the competition 
may extend itself imperceptibly. The major decision to start 
an anti-missile defence system has now been taken. It is 
desperately easy for generals who want more tpys, or 
civilians who want an illusory sense of security, to ask for 
the system to be extended bit by bit to cover more of their 
country, or to insist on putting another hundred attack 
missiles into the next annual budget. There will also be 


pressure to go back on the 1963 test ban agreement and start 
testing the ABM warheads in the atmosphere, to resist all this 
will be a test of the strategic sense of both sides' leaders, fenf it 
is chiefly a test of Mr Kosygirfk Is be willing to adept an 
American advantage in mere numbers of missiles that has 
no real strategic value but is a constant irritation to the 
pride of Soviet marshals who want “equality” with the 
United States ?• 

The other nuclear powers can contribute little or nothing 
to this dialogue. They have been reminded, first by the 
Russians' decision to plump for anti-missiles and now by 
the Americans', how little they count in the grandest realms 
of strategy. The new ability of the superpowers to deal with 
a substantial proportion of any missiles the second-rank 
nuclear powers might launch against them rubs their sense 
of inferiority home. The west Europeans in particular were 
entitled to feel miffed that the Americans made no real 
attempt to consult them before Mr McNamara made his 
speech. It can be said that, as the shield is a guard against 
the Chinese, the American decision is nope of the Europeans’ 
business. But it also represents another rung in the nuclear 
ladder. It hurts to be reminded how lowly one's own rung is. 

While some American cities will now enjoy some degree 
of protection, European cities will still have none. Two facts 
stand in the way of such a protection for western Europe. 
First, simply because Russia is so close, it is almost impossible 
to create a defence with sufficient warning time. Second, 
just as the Russians would regard any attempt by the 
Americans to build a really solid defensive screen around 
their cities as the final justification for doing the same them-' 
selves, it is likely that they would also regard any attempt 
to integrate western Europe into the defence system as 
equally provocative. Some Europeans may feel that they are 
exposed more than before to Russian political pressure. But 
in no real sense is western Europe any more naked. Its 
protection lies, as it always has done, in the Americans’ 
willingness to use their nuclear weapons on Europe’s behalf 
To the extent that the Americans are now giving themselves 
some marginal degree of protection against Russian 
retaliation, the American shield is now slightly more 
credible than it was. The Foreign Office’s complaint against 
the United States on Tuesday was the protest of a country 
that has lost status, not protection. 


U Thant and the War 


The UN Secretary-General is too ready 
to believe Hanoi and suspect Washington 


Vietnam is now more confused than ever. In the past week, 
the eardrums have been bruised by the buzz and drone of 
peace rumours, not to mention the fulminations of the 
world's peace-makers. In America, Mr Harry Ashmore, late of 
the Arkansas Gazette has been raising hell (possibly with 
some justification). In London, Mr Wilson, always keen to 
get, into the act, has encouraged a suggestion that Britain 
$hould have talks with Russia, Poland, India, and Canada 
to explore the possibilities of finding a settlement. In Little 
Rock the Archbishop of Canterbury has pontificated on the 
futility of the war. And, not least, in New York U Thant 
has delivered, in the course of a press conference, his most 
detailed condemnation to date of American policy. All of 
which doubtless goes to show that the world is desperately 
anxious that the war should end. Agreed. But how? 

At this point, the answering chorus mounts to a crescendo 


♦ f By 
bombing of 


m^ary 

mm*** 

sH* 0 * 


the botabing ” In Mr Thant's words, the 
forth Vietnam has not produced the desired 
results, as many top officials in Washington admit, 
ter, It may not be undermining the determination of 
lorth Vietnamese to fight on (though evidence' on this 


point is conflicting). So logically the Americans have little 
to lose by stopping the bombing, and the world will be a 
safer and happier place. It is not a totally implausible 
argument; and a number of influential people in Washing¬ 
ton arc increasingly coming round to accept it. Despite the 
recent intensified American raids close to the Chinese border, 
there is at the moment a very fair chance that the bombing 
will, in fact, be discontinued before so very long. 

If it is, what then ? The decisive question is not whether 
North Vietnam agrees to come to the conference table in about 
“ three or four weeks "—as an Agence France Presse report 
from Hanoi has said it might—but whether it comes to the 
conference table genuinely prepared to negotiate a com- 

E romise peace in which, the people of*South Vietnam at 
last—North Vietnam can go its own way—can freely 
determine whether they want to be governed by the 
communists or not. Though much of the world does not 
seem to realise it, coming to the conference table and coming 
‘to the table with a readiness really to talk turkey are two very 
different things. 

It is at this point that the stop-the-bombyag campaign 
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begins to lose touch with realities. Mr Thant's remarks at 
his press conference last weekend reflect an uncritical 
acceptance of what Hanoi says (usually through unofficial 
third-party sources), and a deeply sensitive suspicion of 
everything that emanates from Washington. True, the 
Johnson Administration itself is partly responsible for this; 
it has had to explain to American public opinion week by 
week what it is doing, while trying to negotiate secretly with 
Hanoi, and there have been discrepancies. But if in Washing¬ 
ton there has too often been a credibility gap, in Hanoi, over 
the years, there has patently been a credibility chasm. 

The attitude of the Secretary-General on Vietnam makes 
one wonder. It is a mark of the confusion that envelops the 
basic issues in the conflict that his interpretation of the war 
should be passively accepted by a majority of the United 
Nations’ member-states. For example, he has given his 
opinion that the National Liberation Front is today a 
genuine, popular nationalist movement, in face of a great 
deal of evidence that it is tightly controlled by Hanoi. (What 
the Victminh was in 1945 is irrelevant.) This is probably 
the central issue in the whole controversy. Of course there 
is a genuine element of nationalism in the NLF. But so 
there is on the other side. That Mr Thant should come 


down so determinedly on the side of one claimant strikes 
one as odd behaviour on the part 4 of a 'Sehpetary-Ginerai 
of the United Nations. In his most Wert t iatt adk oti American 
policy he suggested that, if the Americans do decide, to stop 
the bombing, they have no right io expect a reciprocal 
military gesture from the Hanoi government. It is’ curiouS 
that he should accept from Hanoi a refusal to budge that 
he refuses to accept from Washington. 

But the basic dilemmas reirtain. What if the Americans 
do not stop the bombing ? ’The advantage of stepping the 
bombing—even without a reciprocal gesttire from Hanoi— 
would be that it would put the onus of initiating the next 
peace move on to Ho Chi Minh’s shoulder. Does he really 
want a genuine peace ? In the light of his age, his past 
history, his deep ideological convictions—which are some¬ 
thing to be respected, yet opposed—the odds are that he 
does not. The danger in stopping the bombing—though 
some American officials make too much of this afgumcht— 
is that if the whole ploy backfires there will be a thunderous 
clamour, not merely from the military hawks but from a 
large sector of American public opinion, to ftpume the war 
full-blast, with no holds barred. And where 'Would W t be 
then ? 


Suppose He Was 


Dr Kachenko probably was not kidnapped, rescued 
and then handed back. But by today's standards he 
well could have been 


Imagine for a moment that the most dishonourable explana¬ 
tion of the Kachenko affair was the true one: that the 
Russians weie trying to repatriate their young scientist by 
force, and that the British, having first rescued him, then, 
as the Daily Telegraph put it on Tuesday, “yielded in a 
humiliating and grovelling fashion ” and handed him back. 
This theory now appears unlikely. The one possibility that 
it is true depends on Mrs Kachenko’s protests, which suggest 
nothing else than that her husband has something to answer 
for. It is to be hoped that she has done her duty. No one in 
Britain grudges her the need to reinsure. 

For the horrifying thing about the Kachenko affair is that 
reasonable men could, quite reasonably, suspect the worst. 
Kidnapping has been a communist habit in days much more 
recent than the death of Stalin. And the British government, 
m recent years, has on several occasions been willing to 
hand over to other countries (Nigeria, the United States) men 
who might reasonably have hoped for its protection. On 
this occasion the British police probably tried to do the right 
thing and then found they had a real case of mental illness 
on their hands. But how many people really find the 
Telegraph's theory not just unlikely but in principle 
inconceivable? 

And who cares? The last twenty years have seen a vast 
outpouring of paper definitions and agreements on human 
rights. They have also seen government after government, 
including the British one, disregard these rights in favour of 
raison d’Stat with a cynicism more appropriate to the 
eighteenth century ; and brutalities committed against 
individuals or communities, often enough by their immediate 
neighbours, that are not easily paralleled in the blackest 
ages of human history. Our Victorian ancestors, poor 
innocents, believed—not without reason—that civilisation 
and decency were inexorably advancing. With no less 
evidence we might believe that we are retreating inexorably 
to barbarism. 

The denial of liberty is one aspect of this regression. Kid- 

3 ing was ortce common enough. Political imprisonment 
to universal and is still something entirely normal 


in most parts of the world. But there was a time when the 
world’s democratic fringe in north-western Europe and north 
America regarded these things as a good deal more out¬ 
rageous than they seem today, and when that fringe of liberal 
tolerance extended further than it now does. When Dr Sun 
Yat-sen vanished into the London legation of the Manchu 
emperors in 1896, the British reaction Was something rather 
more than a feeling that this was contrary to diplomatic 
practice. The imprisonment of nationalist leader* was one of 
the arguments used by British democrats against British 
colonialism, but the nationalists were hardly in the seats of 
power than they started imitating their colonial masters. 
Granted, they had more excuse; but it has been striking 
since 1947 how little they, or British liberals, seem to have felt 
that the practice needs excusing at all. 

Plain violence is still more typical of our enlightened age. 
Leave nazism aside ; we can still just believe that Hitler 
was one of history’s aberrations. Yet the era that began irt 
August, 1945, with the annihilation of more than ioo,'ooo 
Japanese civilians has seen at least two major massacres: 
the mutual slaughter of Moslems and Sikhs and Hindus in 
India in 1947, and the systematic destruction of Indonesian 
communists two years ago. The execution of some 800,000 
enemies of the people in China soon after the communist 
takeover there could count as a third. This is quite a record 
for twenty years, but it is only the worst part of a continuous 
process of savagery now almost accepted as normal. 

The most striking thing about this savagery is indeed hot 
that it occurs but that it is accepted. The liberal consdertCe, 
fairly active thirty or even twenty years ago, has been battered 
into taking for granted things tfiat would once have aroused 
it to a fury of action. A British prime minister could stump 
the country ninety years ago denouncing atrocities in 
Bulgaria ; the atrocities in Indonesia last year oarely troubled 
the British press or British politicians. This is not simply a 
case of damning our enemies and excusing our presumed 
friends. Take the views of those who believe that patttyls 
to the bombing of Guernica are occurring e*cry week irt 
Vietnam ; how many of them could na*ne one viQggg jaif it 
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has suffered from American bombing as any European 
could name Guernica thirty years ago? Many ordinary 
British people do not share the British Government’s support 
for the United States in Vietnam ; how many of them, out¬ 
side a far from ordinary fringe seek to change it, as substantial 
numbers of ordinary people sought to change the British 
policy of non-intervention in the Spanish civil war? 

The same is true internationally. A world that once banned 
gas as an inhuman weapon of war—and made the ban stick 
until the Egyptians got away with using it in Yemen—now 
certainly discusses the inexpediency of multiplying atomic 
weapons but would not waste ten minutes trying to ban 
them, or napalm, on the argument that their use is wrong. 
How many people care about genocide in southern Sudan, 
or have even heard of it? What anti-communist knows 
much about Chinese behaviour in Tibet? How many anti¬ 
racialists have seriously raised a finger to help the victims 


The Dockers' Spanner 

Last Monday, proclaimed Mr Ray Gunter, was “ D-day for 
decasualisation, and a decent deal, in the docks/' and there 
were many sentimental and almost lachrymose references to 
the historic reform for which Ernie Bcvin strove so long. In 
the event, D-day dawned with a third of the nation’s dockers 
on strike against the reform, although the employers and the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union apparently thought 
that they had done rather well to stop the unofficial rabble- 
rousers from bringing out the rest. The British public is in 
danger of fooling itself on at least three major points about 
the present situation in this vital industry, on which our 
external trade depends. 

First, it has always been good-hearted sociological 
mugwumpery to suppose that the dreadful labour disorder in 
dockland will be magically cured merely by this switch from 
the supposedly “ inhuman ” old system of casual employment 
by a different employer each day (with a fall-back payment 
of £11 to any docker who received no call for work in any 
particular week) to the new system whereby virtually all 
dockers have* become regular workers for some particular 
employer (each of whom must see that nobody gets less than 
£ 15 in any one week, or less than £ 16 in London). Although 
the switch will cost more than an extra £10 million a year, 
much of it being put on to port charges, it may actually cut 
the earnings of some of the substantial proportion of dockers 
(some called successful “ floaters,” others called “ blue-eyed 
boys ”) who could always expect to be picked out for the jobs 
that offered the most money under the old system of free calls. 
The people who really gain from decasualisation are the so- 
called “ drifters,” the dockers who were not generally picked 
out for jobs at the calls, sometimes because foremen regarded 
them as too old or otherwise inadequate. The new system is 
in this respect more humane, but not necessarily more efficient, 
or (naturally) more popular with all the active “ blue-eyed.” 

In piecework ports like London, the tensions created by 
scrambles for lush jobs on which piecework rates have historic¬ 
ally been pitched too high will now presumably become ten¬ 
sions within the enlarged staffs of particular employers, which 
could actually lead to more stoppages rather than to fewer. 
And the problem could not be easily solved simply by switch¬ 
ing London and other piece-rate ports to time-rate working ; 
not with the present degree of labour indiscipline, it couldn’t. 
In Liverpool, which is a time-rate port, there has been a 
notorious history of “ welting ” ; at any one time half the gang 
whq are supposed to be on a particular job are liable to be 
takipg an unofficial smoking or tea break, with the object of 


of South Africa in any practical way ? 

With a few honourable exceptions, we have come to 
accept the use of violence against peoples and Against 
individuals. Torture, murder, political imprisonment, mass 
repression, we say helplessly, are facts of life. So of course 
they are. We cannot leave them out of our calculations. 
We cannot, for instance, expect governments to refuse to 
talk to other governments whose ways they or we dislike— 
and they would be wrong if, on that count alone, they did: 
the world would instantly become a far more dangerous 
place. Yet the baby of liberalism has gone out with the 
bathwater. Liberal-minded people cannot hope that many 
governments will take their advice. Yet it is their duty 
to go on proffering it, knowing that it will usually be rejected 
but knowing that without this continuous pressure the thin 
skin of morality that keeps human society human will be 
more and more bloodily torn. 

Decasualisation has been introduced at 
Britain's docks, but without most of the 
reforms that should accompany it 

spreading the job into lucrative overtime hours—and 
employers feel unable to do anything about this. 

Secondly, and most important, decasualisation has been 
carried through in a way that does not promise an advance 
towards the efficient new docks industry that Britain needs. 
The brutal requirements for efficiency are a lower labour 
force (probably under 40,000 dockers across the nation, com* 
pared with today’s 60,000), of lower average age (London 
dockers today retire at a ridiculously grand-daddyish 68), 
working with much more labour-saving machinery and with¬ 
out today’s restrictive piactices. Moreover, the working will 
need to be in shifts, including some at weekends and other 
awkward times ; that is the only way to make British ports 
competitive with continental ones. The incentives to dockers 
for this almost unimaginable new world, apart from high pay 
and much better amenities, are that the shifts themselves could 
be relatively short. The most unnecessary of the burdens put 
upon the British docker today arc the long hours he has to 
spend in his dingy working surroundings, often merely hang¬ 
ing around, with little to do except chat up the latest inevitable 
grievance that will lead to the next unofficial strike. 

Into this industry so ripe for change, and at its moment of 
greatest potential for change, the employers, trade unions and 
Ministry of Labour have now inserted an agreement whereby 
decasualisation will not be allowed to make anybody redun¬ 
dant, so that any new labour-saving machinery cannot actuallv 
save labour. Licensed employers have therefore been allocated 
far more men than they need now, and even further moi-e 
than they will need in future as containerisation and other 
modem methods spread through the docks industry. The hdpe 
is being expressed that the necessary run-down of the labour 
force can be secured by keeping a stop on recruitment, and 
relying on the fact that 8 per cent of dockers normally leave 
the industry each year through retirement or other natural 
wastage. This seems a recipe for allowing the labour force 
in the industry to grow older and older, especially if some of 
the active younger men leave because they find that they are 
earning less than before decasualisation. It is an odd principle 
to have adopted in an industry that has bfen replanned by a 
plethora of so-called modernisation committees, and in his 
statement for last Monday Mr Gunter did seem to emit a 
littie concern : 

Because of the “ no redundancy ” pledge accepted by all 
the parties as the basis for the intioduction of decasualisation, 
the manpower savings made possible by more efficient working 
under the new system will need to be realised through normal 
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wastage or agreed or voluntary severance schemes. . , . I have 
asked the two sides to report to me by mid-October on their 
plans to achieve this, and in particular on the future recruit¬ 
ment apd retirement policies of the industry. 

This has caused some dockside orators to give warning that, 
come mid-October, the pledge of no redundancy might prove 
to be something less than a pledge. Which leads to the third 
major labour problem of Britain’s dockland. 

This third problem is that the official system of operation 
in the docks depends on close co-operation between the 
employers and the Transport and General Workers* Union, 
but the TGWU has for a long time lost much of its control 
over its members in London, Liverpool and Hull; in London 
influence has passed to the unofficial committee led by the 
communist Mr Jack Dash, and in Liverpool some of it has 
passed to an even odder body of Trotskyites. In discussing 
these unofficial leaders, the Devlin committee in 1965 opined 
that there may be men 

who find in industrial agitation a satisfactory way of life, 
bringing personal influence and prestige, and whose concern 
is to make sure that there is always something to agitate about. 
Such men put forward extravagant programmes so that they 
can lie sure of being well ahead of any settlement that is made 
and at the same time be able to represent the settlement as 
a move towards what they have always advocated. 

The Devlin report gave warning that these “ wreckers’ ” 
groups would oppose decasualisation. This week strikes duly 
took place in the wreckers’ favourite bailiwicks. 

It is impossible to view what is happening without chagrin. 
Decasualisation is the right way forward for the long term, 
but it was essential that at this moment of great change all 
sorts of other things should be done too. Instead, so many of 
the important things seem to have been muffed. Decasualisa¬ 
tion should have been accompanied by a generous scheme of 


severance pay, the announcement of a younger r^tirefyent' 
age, and a mass pensioning-off of older, dockers on decent 
terms; instead, it has been accompanied by this juppunce^ 
ment of 41 no redundancy " and a gtris* 
rolls. Decasualisation should have been accomp^p£p 
agreement to end all restrictive practices, by a 41 bt^ymg of jibe 
union rule book” such as occurred on the American 
Pacific coast ; instead—despite a last-minute concession by the 
London stevedores to drop their ridiculous previous demarca¬ 
tion restrictions against other dockers—it is fairly dear ths 
the modernisation committees have made less progress ttjan 
was once hoped, and Mi Gunter’s message for Mpnj|ay 
had 10 fall back on the usual tired excuses (“one cannot 
change the practices of centuries, and the attitudes bred from' 
them, by the stroke of a pen ”). 

Before decasualisation day, the TGWU should have' in¬ 
stalled many more and higher grade full-time official* at the 
docks ; and there should have been a straight-out confronta¬ 
tion with Mr Dash, who is one dockworker who should most 
certainly be treated as redundant. Instead decasualisation has 
come with the TGWU looking as much like $ jellyfish as ever, 
and Mr Dash stealing the first headlines as a docker's hero. 
No doubt his strikes will soon fold without positive gains and 
the establishment will then mutter that he will be discredited, 
but in conditions where overstaffing is going to jiead to under¬ 
payment he is only too likely to bob up again. In an industry 
crucial for Britain’s overseas commerce, and in Which there 
is no mystery about the right technical solutions, the key 
moment and opportunity for introducing many of those 
solutions have been missed because they are regarded as 
personally too difficult. If last Monday was D-day, it seemed 
the sort destined to decant the British economy only on to 
the machine-gunned sand dunes of Omaha beach. 


lA/ho-t I AKAmw \A/on+c Mr Thorpe has laid the Liberals' future on the 
VVIIcxX Jeremy Vvams line : it's organisation he's after, not ideas 


The recent history of the Liberal party has been one of 
frequent and contradictory promise. After a success, or even 
the appearance of advance, in a by-election or two, as after 
Torrington and Orpington, it gives promise of becoming 
once again a major political paity. When the take-off fails 
to materialise, and the voters return once more to the 
Labour or Tory parties, even in by-clcctions, so it gives 
promise of final expiration. Both promises remain obstinately 
unfulfilled. 

There is no reason why the party should not go on in this 
amiable fashion, but unless it can make a true breakthrough 
at the next general election it will cease to be taken seriously 
by anybody, including most Liberals. For its leader of eight 
months, Mr Jcicmy Thorpe, has now put it to the final test. 
At his party conference in Blackpool this week (see page 1072) 
Mr Thorpe has launched a campaign—which naturally has 
to be called a crusade—to raise* £1 million over the next 
four years in order to bring the Liberal organisation into 
a near state of equality with the two major parties and 
produce “ well over ” 500 candidates of high calibre at the 
next election. If he fails at this, and the next parliament 
contains merely the usual futile handful of Liberal MPs, then 
the party is out of business. 

At first sight he appears to have been sabotaged by some 
of his own supporters before he can start. His Young 
Liberals are undoubtedly the most militant and energetic 
youth movement in British politics, and their brand of 
radicalism has dominated the headlines, if not always the 
party, and probably has alienated a good many traditional 
Liberal supporters. The Young Liberals’ frustration with, 


and denigration of, their own MPs is also unlikely, if taken 
seriously, to persuade many voters to elect more of the 
same ilk. Yet Mr Thorpe is right to treat their antics in and 
out of the conference with tolerance, for they have provided 
the party with the publicity it would not otherwise have 
gained on its own merits ; and even in the unlikely event that 
their hotheadedness does not simmer down with age and the 
tedium of routine political activity, they need not affect bis 
overall strategy. 

However much his young militants may want to take the 
Liberal party out of parliament and on to the streets, Mr 
Thorpe knows that the centre of political power and publicity 
will always remain in the House of Commons, and political 
advance will always be measured by the number of* MPs 
a party has. His main task, like that of his predecessor, Mr 
Grimond, is to get enough Liberals elected to parliament— 
be it 30 or 50—to make a continuous daily impact on the 
public. But unlike Mr Grimond, who pinned his faith in 
getting this parliamentary party on something called Liberal 
policy, and failed, Mr Thoipe has pinned his on winning seats. 

The Liberals’ sole claim to be a serious, national party 
rests on their ability to poll two and a half million votes at 
a general election: at the same lime, the size of this poll 
has bamboozled them into believing that they are a national 
party. In terms of seats won, which is all that counts, they 
are not, for if their success in the dozen scats they have rests 
on the attractions of a national Liberal policy, why is their 
success so capricious? Why are there not more Orpingtons, 
Cheadles and Colne Valleys? There arc a few, hut not 
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enough of them can be won by a narrow national swing 
to the Liberals to count. Thus Mr Thorpe does not have to 
worry too much whether a particular aspect of Liberalism 
wilj attract or repel this or that gfoup or sectional interest, 
for marginal shifts in national opinion do not have the same 
dire consequences for the Liberals as they do for the two 
major parties. His main Worry is whether his policy alienates 
a place, and so long as it doesn’t, then he can believe that 
the place, like Orpington, can be won by organisation and 
work, which means money. 

Of course, the Liberals cannot avoid having a national 
policy altogether, but caught as they are between the 
enthusiasm of their youth movement and the moderation of 
the supporters who will have to put up the money, it is 
mainly radical-sounding mumbo-jumbo, and the so-called 
principles on which it rests are as broad as the political 
spectrum itself. Thus Mr Thorpe sums up Liberalism in the 
manifesto with which he has launched his crusade: 

The spread of power. a participant society of individuals, 
committed to decision-taking and the shaping of events 
.around them . a deep concern that the individual should be 
able to exercise his rights and freedoms in an environment 
which is conducive not just for material satisfaction but for 
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the human satisfaction of individual talents and responsibilities. 
These are the principles upon which Liberalism is built. This 
is the philosophy that distinguishes Liberalism from the so- 
called philosophies of Conservatism and Socialism. ' 

It could have been written by Mr Heath or Mr Wilson, 
and at one time or another probably has been. 

Until they can prove that there is the remotest prospect 
that they might some day be able to put them into effect, the 
only reason forsaking Liberal policy statements seriously is 
to see whether they contain any idea which either major 
party could steal with profit. Unfortunately, nothing new in 
that category has emerged from this year’s Liberal conference. 
The Liberals are still the gadflies of British politics, but 
without Mr Grimond their sting has lost much of its penetra¬ 
tion. They claim that as the two major parties draw closer 
together in their policies, so the need for the Liberal party 
grows greater. But if their continued existence has acted as 
a deterrent against extremism by the two major parties, so 
it has enabled the moderates to gain control in both the 
Labour and Tory parties and close the gap between them. 
Far from the Liberals being a really radical force, British 
politics might be more radical without them.• But no one 
mentioned that at Blackpool. 


TUp Fnf iplri Qp+haok There is a right, and a wrong, way of securing 
* 1 11 woiuauiv the development of comprehensive education 


The new Secretary for Education • put his hand into the 
Enfield grammar school nettle patch and got stung. So the 
Enfield parents and their advisers (who know their judges 
better than the law officers of the crown seem to do) have 
got four and a half weeks instead of three and a half days 
m which to prcpaie their appeal against Mr Gordon Walker’s 
proposal to change the articles of Enfield grammar school in 
oidrr to allow non'-selectivc entry. The parents who arc act¬ 
ive in this fight arc a small group; the majority of parents 
in the borough, including those whose children went to six 
other grammar schools, appear to have accepted the local 
council’s scheme for <omprehensive education. It may be 
that ministers, and their advisers, believed that the Enfield 
boys’ grammar school iow was a bit of middle-class backlash 
that ought to Be stamped on hastily. If so, they were not only 
wrong, they were stupid. For however the Enfield affair 
ends, the ministry and the local council can be satisfied that 
they have between them done more than anyone else to jeo¬ 
pardise confidence in the comprehensive system. 

The more that has emerged about the Enfield scheme, 
the worse it looks. Perhaps the local education officials did 
their best with the premises, and in the time, available. One 
cannot be sure. But that is not the point. There are parts of 
the scheme which are difficult, and even impossible, to defend 
educationally. This is possibly true of most schemes which 
have to make do with existing buildings. Usually the draw¬ 
backs of the changeover are tolerable to parents, who have 
come to recognise the weight of educational and social opinion 
behind the comprehensive principle. But where the distortions, 
however inevitable, aie intolerable then parents have, and 
should exercise, the right to speak up. They may secure im¬ 
provements themselves: local education authorities are sel¬ 
dom the most imaginative bodies in matters like these. They 
will certainly ensure that more care is taken in the ministry 
in Curzon Street in vetting the plans that come before it. 

The Enfield scheme came before the ministry when Mr 
Crosland was Secretary for Education. He did not like it first 
time round and sent it back for revision before approving it 
last January. This says something about the Enfield council’s 
owi^aims and abilities : what it first thought was tolerable, 


the minister did not. It may be supposed that the council 
(which is Labour-controlled) was concerned to get a com¬ 
prehensive system in being before it met defeat at the polls 
in the spring in the national swing against Labour, a defeat 
which was avoided by the Government’s decision to postpone 
this year’s London borough elections. But at least Mr Gros- 
land was satisfied in the end. Unfortunately his satisfaction 
cannot, on his record, be taken as a guarantee of excellence. 
Mr Crosland, as a devotee of the comprehensive principle, 
passed a number of bad schemes which, with moie attentive¬ 
ness to educational needs, could have been put on a sounder 
footing. He is much more the real culprit over Enfield than the 
unlucky Mr Gordon Walker. 

On balance, the advantages of comprehensive secondary 
education distinctly outweigh the disadvantages. But it is idle 
to pretend that there are not worries, and that mistakes 
are not made locally. A number of councils, rooted in Tory 
control, arc not anxious to hasten change forward and need 
to be prodded on : Mr Crosland was right to use his national 
prerogative to do that. But the perils of doctrinaire enthus¬ 
iasm, centrally and locally, are just as great. Now that Mr 
Gordon Walker has paid a public price for loyalty to his 
predecessor he may be more inclined, and may have more 
authority, to go at things more deliberately. 

Throughout the development of the Enfield case The 
Economist has said that the worst outcome would be the 
encouragement of pettifogging, bureaucratic resistance to a 
change which has broad acceptance in the country. Successive 
legal rebuffs to the council and the ministry have made it 
quite certain that this is now going to happen. It is something 
that will harass Mr Gordon Walker and his successors for a 
long time. It is an unhappy consequence of the failure to 
recognise that some parental protests, even when not pursued 
with the energy behind the Enfield one,* ought not to be 
brushed aside. More tact, more consideration, more visible 
care for specific educational purposes, and more humility in 
claiming that everything which extends the comprehensive 
system must be right : when these are in greater evidence 
the Enfield case will be less of a setback. Mr Gordon Walker 
has few friends now. But he has the qualities to do better. 
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The parlous state bf the organisation and 
finances of the Labour party is revealed 
in all its deterioration by the publication 
this week, of the interim report of the 
national executive's committee of inquiry 
under far Bill Simpson. The NEC will 
act (or' sit) upon the report after, it haa 
been debated at the party conference. 

At the end of last year the party's general 
election fund had a balance of £529,587 
and the general fund had a balance of 
£233,603 For delegates who might think 
such balances are largesse, the report re¬ 
minds them that the Tories spent over 
£900,000 on advertising alone m the run* 1 
up to the 1964 general election, and that 
even if the staff and political activity of 
the party remain at their present low 
level, the general fund balance will be 
completely exhausted by' 196$. 

A sharp rise in the present national 
affiliation lee of 1$ per head would there¬ 
fore be essentia) if the party machine was 
only to be maintained in its present creaky 
condition. Hbw much it can be improved 
depends largely upon the trade union!.* 
Lest year trade uhion affiliation fees 
brought in £275,716 to the central funds, 
compared with only £39,000 from the 
lcwjaj Labour parties (whoapend'most of 
theft fa home). This,?! not the 

happiest moment to goring the unions 
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for* more money. But it is, perhaps, to 
the party's advantage that six unions con¬ 
tribute more than jSpper cent of the total 
union handout/ ana $hat a member of 
the pommittee, Mr Jaek Jones, is a senior 
bfficia) of thp largest and most recalcitrant 
—the iTrapsport jShd General Workers. 

Tphe committee also recommends that 
individual "members of the party should 
pay increased annual subscriptions on a 
meantf-teited scale, ranging from the 
present 12s far those earning under 
£1,000 a year, apd rising to £10 for 
those with over £4,000. The committee 
is naturally unable to estimate how much 
extra this might bring m, but, m fact, if 
another of its recommendations is carried 
it could bring m less than at present For 
as a sop to the trade unions for paying 
increased fees, die committee recommends 
that members of affiliated unions should 
be allowed full rights m local Labour 
parties without becoming individual mem¬ 
bers, As most individual member? also 
join a trade union when they can, the 
graduated subscription would dnly be 
obligatory on such unfortunates,as house¬ 
wives and teachers, or others whose union 
is not'affiliated to the Labour party. 

Most of the increased income (if any) 
would probably gopn the .creation of a 
national agency service. TV largest dum¬ 
ber of fulLtime agent! the Labour party 
ever had was 296 in 195,1 * fh^t ha? now 
dropped to “ about aoo»Mn the iya* seats 
identified by the committee as marginal 
of # $hich are-at pWsCnt Held by 
Labour) 81 have no Labour agent The 
committee recommends that all agents 
should come under the control of party 
headquarters, and they should be concen¬ 
trated m key seats But beyond ruling put 
a full-time agent m every constituency (it 
would cost £800,000 a ybkty the commit¬ 
tee can put no meaningful figures to the 
national agency service. 

The Committee make! two recohimen- 
datiohs of some political significance The 
firdt is that in Order to improve communi¬ 
cations" Between the national executive 
and the (Labour) Government, the general 
secretary of the party should cease to be 
simply an administrator-organiser and 
“play *3 mq$e ptoxpident political role.” 
The committee recognises that he would 
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then become a "second fecue bf power,” 
but sees no problems in this so long as 
he 4! stitt barred * fa 1 MjPand 

“so lqng as there is WeCtJve* com/num* 
cation between Prime Mihister and< him 
and between the Oovemment and the 
national Executive." As with the recom¬ 
mendation that the work of the .NEC 
should be streamlined so that it cduld 
concentrate on “policy," this .{deflects the 
frustration of the non-government mem¬ 
bers of the NEC over their complete in¬ 
ability to influence, or even be informed 
of, Government policy. Unfortunately for 
them, any man' capable of playing a 
prominent political role would JfcriOv* only 
too well where political ptyWQt fealty lies 
and (as the late Morgan Phillips tried to 
do when he played such a role as general 
secretary) would be out of Transport 
House and off to the Commons the 
moment he could. 

The second political recommendation, 
which is likely to cause the biggest fuss, 
is that an effective regional council should 
be created to run the party’s affairs m 
Greater London Such a council would 
become an extremely powerful force m 
the Labour party, rivalling even the 
national executive. The Simpson commit¬ 
tee recognises this danger and would ob¬ 
viate it by putting administrative control 
of the council securely in the hands of 
the NEC. London Labour party members, 
with memories of their glories undei 
Herbert Morrison, will take this hard. 

Altogether the Simpson report will make 
pleasant reading m Tory Central Office, 
for it reyeals, perhaps inadvertently, the 
steady erosion of enthusiasm in the Laboui 
party. It tells how the collecting of the 
present membership dues “often breaks 
down ” because of the increasing difficulty 
in'finding sufficient collectors—so please 
payjby banker’s order Political education 
is haphazard, unsystematic and “ far too 
much of it stays at an elementary level ’ 
—so please appoint a political education 
officer 

But most significant of all are some 
figures the committee gives on individual 
membership. In the general election last 
year, the Labour party won 363 of the 
630 House of Commons seats Yet the 
Simpson committee reveals that 60 pei 
cent of constituency parties pay the mini¬ 
mum affiliation fee of £50 based on a 
notional membership of i,ooo, and “it is 
safe to assume that the actual member¬ 
ship of most of these is less than 1,000 ” 

Is there not something badly amiss with 
local Labour parties that cannot attract 
a thousand members, even when they 
have a Labour MP 7 
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(That* flexibility) 



We don’t imagine that our architects will ever want to put a thatched 
roof on a factory. We merely want to make the point 

that the Mowlem approach to design and construction 
is a flexible one in which thepursuitof new ideas is 
conducted with due regard for the value of 
established practices and methods. But flexibility is not the only 
feature which distinguishes the Mowlem integrated design 
/ and construction service. 

Mowlem are “all-rounders”. This means they have the knowledge, 
the resources and the facilities to design and construct any industrial or 
commercial project. The one thing they don’t have is preconception#. 

They don’t believe that there is just one formula for success. And they don’t 
labour under the delusion that their clients invariably know less than they do. i i 

In fact the Mowlem mind is an open one. The only point that Movtmm really insist upon is 
that the building must be really well constructed to a design that isfirstcl^s •,'* 

both functionally and economically. This is something Mowlem apply rigorously J 

no matter whether the development is large or small. And itisyoutbest insurance. ' - 

For it means that no matter whether you want a single storey warehouse extension or a massive 
production complex, you receive the same expertise, the same 
attention and the same freedom fromworry. 

So keep the name in mind next timeyou have to 
commission a newproject. It will certainly save you a good deal of trouble. 

And possibly money too! \ __ _ _ 

™ “ " i John Mowtam it Company limited 

| Wentente Houm, Baling fond. 


DlH Mowlerm 


'entente Houm. Baling 
ren'tford. KiddloMi. 
OhonoOl-dtetUl , 
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By-elections 


Bogeys for two 

Cambridge and West Walthamstow were 
polling On Thursday, and the results will 
be known before this issue of The 
Economist is in most readers’ hands. 
.Obviously, the Conservatives are expected 
to ; recapture Cambridge. They held it in 
the general ejection of 1964, when Labour 
had a parliamentary majority of four ; 
Cambri^S* then went Labour in 1966, 
but a pet swing of just over 1 per cent 
compared with March, 1966, would bring 
it back to Conservative again. In par¬ 
liamentary by-elections last spring 
(excluding the untypical Rhondda), the 
net swing to Conservative ranged between 
5 and 7^ per cent, although generally 
because labour voters were peeling off 
in favour of minor parties rather than 
going directly Conservative. In local 
council elections last spring the net swing 
compared with local elections in 1966 
averaged between about 7£ and 8 per 
cent to Conservative, although the fact 
that all comparisons in the Greater 
London Council elections were made with 
1964 may have caused the public to 
remember figures of 12 per cent or more. 

These statistics show how tough has 
been the Tories’ task in seeking to win 
Thursday’s second by-election, that in 
the north-east London seat of West 
Walthamstow, where Labour could only 
lie toppled by a swing of 18.2 per cent 
compared with 1966. The percentage 
shares of the vote there in the general 
election were labour 61.2, Conservative 
24.8 and Liberal 14.0; but the tiny 
electorate (fewer than 24,000 people 
voted) kept the late Mr Redhead's major¬ 
ity down to a misleadingly small 8,725. 
Ever since the constituency of West Walt¬ 
hamstow was created by the boundary 
commissioners in 1950—and had the then 
prime minister, Mr Attlee, as its first MP 
—it has been, in terms' of percentage 
Lalxmr lead over Conservative, just within 
the category of Labour’s safest hundred 
seats in the country. 

True, it may be one of the most 
vulnerable of that “ safest hundred.” 
Walthamstow’s population is still declin¬ 
ing, with slum clearance in evidence ; 
there has always been a rather unusually 
large Liberal vote for so predominantly 
Labour an area (this time, there is a 
Liberal and two independent candidates 
in the field); the Conservative ‘candidate 
is a local man. These factors inevitably 
recall the neighbouring, but slightly more 
middle class, Leyton, which in a famous 
by-election in 1965 shocked the accident- 
prone Mr Gordon Walker. But Leyton 
went TJory with a swing of only 8| per 
cent compared with the previous election, 
and Walthamstow, to repeat, would need 
more ten twice as big a movement as 
fine Conservatives on Thursday 
St that they scented $ genuine ~ 
b. But, if they have really woft it, 


this will mean that, of all the 659 seats 
in parliament,-Mr Wilson could not Count 
safely on even a hundred tO pbUh^ fpr 
Labour in by-elections now. > * 1 '' 


Liberal assembly 


Thorpe and his 
youngsters _ 

BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

The chief interest in this year’s Liberal 
party annual assembly at Blackpool has 
been to see how Mr Jeremy Thorpe 
would come through his first conference 
as leader (or, rather, how much the 
Liberals would miss Jo Gnmond); and 
whether the young Liberals would finally 
take over the old party. In both cases, 
the opening test came on Wednesday, the 
first day proper of the conference. 

Mr Thorpe decided to set the tone 
for the week with a short keynote speech, 
and he was rewarded with a standing 
ovation both before and after. The 
delegates were obviously applauding the 
man rather than the speech, for Mr 
Thorpe was equally obviously saving 
up for his big moment on Saturday. 

The young Liberals’ triumph came in 
the afternoon. Several hundred of the 
young had caucused on Tuesday morning, 
and decided the line for the opening 
debates. For those who missed that and 
subsequent caucuses, their leaders organ¬ 
ised a daily bulletin setting out the 
youthful line and the arguments for it. 
It would have been an impressive piece 
of political organisation in any party. All 
thus went according to plan when the 
conference discussed the war in Vietnam. 
Suspension of standing orders was moved 
and passed. A straight anti-American 
resolution was substituted for the vague 
resolution from Manchester-Withington, 
and the rather more sensible amendment 
from South Norfolk, which reflected the 
views of the parliamentary Liberal party 
and was supported in the debate by its 
Commons spokesman on foreign affairs, 
Mr Davidson. Thanks largely to as inept 
a display of chairmanship as even a 
Liberal assembly has ever seen, this was 
brushed Aside without a vote. And the 
young ones had their anti-American 
spleen adopted as party policy, 

Thursday saw the conference grappling 
with the problems of the ports and taxa¬ 
tion reform, among others. But the 
Liberal students had a setback when their 
elders refused their demand for a personal 
wealth tax as an essential part of such 
reform. Mr Thorpe wants them to con¬ 
tribute a million pounds over the next 
four years to party funds, and that's a 
big enough wealth tax for' most Liberals. 

Liberal thoughts on Southern Africa, 
the economy, pollution, Northern Ireland, > 
foreign affairs, the democratic rights 6f 
ffie m<3jvidua], trade unions and educa¬ 
tion were still to cote * But enough had 
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already been, said to prophesy that, 
however maim old Liberals nugbfe<be 
iuMm W fMfr graves, 
politicians had aiqf' pore &*. Tear hpom 
this assembly than they had from Hhe 
last. Or the next. 

Teachers 

Making a meal of it 


On Friday this week Mr Patrick Gordon 
Walker, the new Secretary of State for 
Education ; was meeting Sir Ronald Gould 
of the National Union of Teachers to 
discuss the teachers' meal strike. This has 
spread to all the areas selected by the 
NUT, affecting some 1,300 schools. In 
some areas sanctions were also called 
against the employment of unqualified 
teachers appointed since June 5th this 
year ; in fact such creatures scarcely exist, 
apart from one or two cases like the un¬ 
fortunate German girl employed to talk to 
a class in Slough in her own language. 

The NUT differs from some of its 
militants in its relationship of the sanc¬ 
tions to the reccrit, and by current 
standards generous, arbitrated pay award. 
The NUT has not the face to be against, 
the award, it merely thinks the Burnham 
committee answered it bark rudely and 
therefore vaguely condemns the “attitude" 
of the government and the education 
authorities. The militants however are 
against the essential, sensible element in 
the award which increased the differential 
paid to the long-serving teachers and those 
with more responsibility (which broadly 
favours secondary more than primary 
teachers). 

If Mr Gordon Walker can succeed in 
limiting the discussion to the school meal 
issue, it should not be hard to make some 
progress. Teachers have a long-standing 
objection to the supervision of school 
meals being included as part of their 
normal duties ; in some schools, conditions 
are such as to make this a genuine griev¬ 
ance. But it is a measure of the extent to 
which the education authorities are 
already employing ancillary staff in this 
capacity that in many schools in the 
sanctions areas dinner time can go on as 
usual without any teachers present. 

41 Dinner lady ” is a popular part-time job 
fbr many women, especially where small 
children are concerned—and where extra 
supervision is most needed. There arc 
excellent reasons for encouraging this 
practice > especially if it helps to soften up 
teachers towards the use of teachers’ aides 
in the classroom too. 

Secondary schools are a rather different 
matter. In the well 3 jehaved ones it is no 
penance for a teacher to keep an eye on 
meals ; in the tough ones, it is hard to see 
how anyone except a teacher can be 
expected to hold the fort. But then in the 
really chaotic schools no amount of tinker¬ 
ing with the dinner rota can make life 
tolerable for anybody. 
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Universities 

In the open air 

The University of the Air now has money 
from the Government, television space 
from BBC2, a planning committee, and a 
new name—the Open University. It has 
taken four years of discussion and a 
nineteen-month-old white paper to get 
this far. Crucial practical arrangements 
have yet to be worked out before 
it can get going in. the target year 
of 1970. Announcing this on Monday, 
Miss Jennie Lee, Minister for the Arts, 
refused to be downcast by the obviously 
tepid support which the iaea has received 
since it became a practical aim. 

Much still depends oi> the attitude of 
the bricks-and-mottar universities, especi¬ 
ally now that the emphasis has sensibly 
shifted.to the use of television combined 
with other techniques. Correspondence 
courses ; short periods of residence; and 
meetings with tutors personally, perhaps in 
the special local viewing rooms to be pro¬ 
vided from the £1 million capital—all 
these will have a part to play if students 
are to get the service they need. And 
there seems no good reason why viewers 
should not tune in sometimes to ordinary 
university lectures and demonstrations. 

The new, exciting, factor remains the 
huge potential of television education 
reaching people in their homes in con¬ 
venient leisure hours (when, however, the 
choice of programme may arouse family 
feuds). The important of this should 
outweigh fears of a high drop-out rate— 
after all, even the drop-outs will have 
picked up something, and they will not be 
keeping out anybody else. The fees paid 
by serious students (how much and how 
administered will need thrashing out) are 
supposed to supply whatever proportion of 
the estimated £2-3million running costs 
is not covered by a direct grant from the 
Government. 

Degrees will be collected not by a final 
exam but by a series of * credits’ built up 
over time. There is much talk of the 
importance of keeping their standard 
up to that of the conventional universities. 
In fact, if present external degrees are any¬ 
thing to go by, the difficulty will lie more 
m getting dons to mark students they do 
not know as leniently as those they do. 

Church of England _ 

How big is a 
bishop? 

The Church of England’s commission on 
diocesan boundaries, whose report on the 
south east (Church Information Office, 
4s 6d) was published on Thursday, has 
proposed a very neat carve-up of the three 
most highly populated English dioceses : 
Lohdon, Chelmsford and Southwark. This 


my annoy Dr Mervyn Stockwood, but * to spjh the p^m dioc^ pj j&xfq^ iptef 
idftkes sound administrative sense. The thi$e > 4 wkg 5 

present boundaries are in such an unholy population woukr afiote^hJlf a 

muddle that Southwaric extends* to the million. (But besides k* record 504 
Sussex county boundary, and Chelmsford incumbencies, the diocese of Oxford has 
contains a sizeable part of the East End. much holier, or at least more Anglican, 
To compound the idiocy, Canterbury in- inhabitants : the Easter communicant 
eludes an isolated chunk of Croydon, and rate, excluding those who go to instfto* 
Rochester extends right into central tional chapels, is 9 per cent, and the bap*. 
London. tism rate is nearly 60 per cent of live. 

The justification for such odd-shaped births.) Everywhere, the aim is to line up 
dioceses was that they gave the clergy a ecclesiastical with administrative bound- 
chance to have a go at »tl kinds of ’ an aim which make* sense with 
parishes : but this, as the report says, can intention to modernise the allocation and 
equally well be effected by a series of employment of the clergy, 
inter-diocesan swops. Moreover, each of Roman Catholic dioceses of course cover 
the big three has a population of well much larger areas, with an average 
above 2 million : even if London and Catholic population of just un&er 
Southwark have the lowest • figures for 300,000 : which is probably best com* 
Church of England attendance and bap- pared with a figure for those baptised into 
tism in the whole province of Canterbury the Church of England. This, for the 
(at the last count their average baptism south east, would work out at an average 
rate was less than 40 per cent of live births of half a million for each new diocese 
and the Easter communicant rate around (under the big dioceses scheme). The 
4 per cent of the population), this still organisation of the Methodists is based on, 
means too many sheep for each diocesan societies rather than areas, and so is not 
shepherd. So the commission wants the really comparable. The Congregational- 
Church to adopt the GLC boundary and iats and Baptists follow county boundaries 
divide the area into five episcopal cake far more than the Church of England does 
slices with about i£ million inhabitants at present : for both, Greater London 
each: reducing London, shrinking and forms virtually a separate unit. So one 
shifting Southwark to the east and creating of the advantages of the Commission’s 
three new dioceses for Croydon, Barking scheme would be to bring its boundaries 
and Kensington. more into line not only with those of the 

These are still pretty big : but the com- c »vil authorities, but also with those of at 
mission's alternative plan, which would ^ east two other Christian denominations, 
divide Greater London into eight, rather No one envisages this scheme being 
than five, bishoprics is “only hypothetical.” adopted in a hurry. It has been presented 
For a start, it would cause ructions in the to the bishops concerned and will, with 
Upper House of Convocation. It will be the Archbishop of Canterbury’s blessing, 
bad enough for the Bishop of (say) Win- come before the Church Assembly in 
Chester to find himself of no more import- November. There is a divergence of 
ance than the Bishop of Barking : but to opinion as to who will have the last word 
have to accept the Bishops of Hackney if the bishops dig their toes in, but theo- 
and Willesden as equals would be beyond retically at least, the Church Assembly 
the demands of Christian humility. More could go over their heads. Many of the 
serious is the fact that the smaller the commission’s proposals then require 
bishopric, the greater is the duplication, changes in the law. So no one expects 
Even for the larger diocesan scheme, the much before 1972 : which has one good 
commission suggests a regional council and consequence. If the Maud commission on 
board of finance for London : not to con- local government takes a chip at the south 
trol, but to assist the bishops in an east county boundaries, the Church can 
executive capacity. play follow-my-leader without having to 

It is proposed, as part of either scheme, start all over again. 



Canterbury rationalised: Southwark and London diminished 
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Who's for Commissionology? 


PROM OUR BRUSSELS CORRESPONDENT 


In a dreamlike atmosphere of Alice-in- 
Wonderland unreality, the European 
Commission under Mr Jean Rey is now 
intently preparing its report on Britain’s 
bid to join the European community, and 
its progress is being followed with equal 
intentness by every journalist and diplo¬ 
mat in Brussels, Every snippet of gossip, 
every sliver of phrasing that can be 
gleaned about the successive versions is 
minutely analysed and conveyed with 
haste to the major capitals of the world. 

Within a week or so this fever of com¬ 
missionology will be over. Mr Rey on 
Wednesday indicated the main lines of 
the report, saying in Strasbourg that it 
would definitely declare the commission’s 
support for starting negotiations with 
Britain. The report is scheduled to be 
tabled by the end of the month, and will 
form the background to the confronta¬ 
tion between France and the other five 
countries which will be resumed m 
Luxemburg on October and. But mean¬ 
while, in the game of wits being played 
between London and the capitals of the 
Six, the commission is like a player who 
must run fast to stay in the same place, 
who cannot take any decisive step to en¬ 
sure victory but may precipitate defeat 
by clumsiness, and may even be excluded 
from the vital later stages of the game 
altogether. 

The European Commission must draft 
Us report as if the French government 
were amenable to reason, and as if its 
stated reasons for opposing British mem¬ 
bership bore any relationship to its real 
reasons. Yet everyone knows that Genera) 
de Gaulle is interested only in finding the 
best tactical means of keeping Britain out, 
for a very long time if not actually for 
ever. The commission is bound to take a 
ttfoed political view of the whole range of 
questions raised by an enlargement of the 


right to have political views at all, and 
reject its legitimacy as, th# interpreter of 
a''treaty which thev' have already tried to 
change by force, pie commission is alsd 
going to deal%iflt all the' major technical 
ouesifen* involved i n bringing Britain into 
the .opmmunity» though it knows fuQtyell 
that the fjrench wiH, 
eMMhtemot to use the report against the 


commission and against British entry, 
whatever the commission’s intentions and 
however carefuly it weighs its words. 

Finally, in this phoney-war phase of 
the British bid, France and the Five are 
both jockeying for position in the hope 
of winning a bloodless victory, and the 
commission’s job is to secure agreement 
between them. But if it does its work well, 
by highlighting the unreasonablness of the 
French government, it will make a violent 
confrontation all the more probable. 

The attempt to produce an absolutely 
seamless report which will offer no hand¬ 
hold to the French is likely to mean that 
the drafting and redrafting will gather 
momentum right up to the September 
30th deadline. The fundamental orienta¬ 
tion of the report can be forecast with 
considerable confidence. It will argue that 
under the terms of the Rome treaty, 
Britain and the other European Free 
Trade Association countries qualify for 
membership, and that on the evidence so 
far available there can be no a priori 
grounds for excluding them: that there 
are reasons for believing, on the contrary, 
that the enlargement of the community 
would have important advantages, pro¬ 
vided it did not lead to a slowing down 
in the process of economic integration: 
that the real problems raised by British 
entry in particular are not insoluble : and 
that the only way of finding the best 
solutions is through a negotiation. QED, 
and so far so good. 

But it is safe to assume that the back¬ 
room boys at the Quai d’Orsay and the 
Elysle will barely glance at the commis¬ 
sion’s general conclusions. They will re¬ 
serve their attention for the small print ip 
the technical chapters on the detailed 
economic aspects of British entry. Here the 
commission’s main difficulty 2s guessing 
how far it should go without playing into 
Flench hands. If it underplays the real 
problems—notably sterling and agriculture 
—the hatchet men from Paris will laugh 
off the whole report as inadequate* and 
seek to sidetrack r#jf*irrA&£UtiM byfcaH- 
ing for a fresh s&dy~ 4 Nt this time, by 
experts from the six national capita 
Such a study would emriy take at l&tat 
six tim$F as g *$>* d* 
report, and might result ip the British 



Commissioner Rey 

bid being "buried in a series .of interlocking 
sub-committees which were never in a 
position to report back to the Council of 
Ministers for lack of agreement. 

If on the other hand the commission 
wants to ensure that it does not fall into 
this trap, it risks overstating the difficul¬ 
ties, and thus giving a semblance of sup¬ 
port to French technical objections and 
multiplying the issues which, from that 
moment on, would inevitably have to be 
negotiated by Lord Chalfont. There is, 
for example, nothing in the Rome treaty 
or in any of the subsequent decisions 
taken by die Six that requires a modifica¬ 
tion of the reserve role of sterling or the 
sterling balances in London. Yet many 
people in Europe believe these are prob¬ 
lems which must be thrashed out, even 
though it is virgin territory for the com¬ 
munity. This gives ample Opportunity for 
the French to make extravagant demands. 
The French will no doubt play on the 
susceptibilities of ardent federalists, by 
holding out the ^illusion of some sort of 
European policy on international 
monetary questions, solely in the Relief 
that they can use the built-in idealism of 




It is here, in the blurred no man's land 
between the Rome Ibeaty and the ultimate 
objective of a united Europe, that tfie 
commission’s drafting job will be hardest. 
Most * of the commission's members are 
openly in favour of British membership, 
but many of their economic advisers also 
bcHeve that Britain would not be a satis¬ 
factory mem|ber t of the community unless 
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SAS Trans-Asian Express 


On November 4, SAS opens a new world route- 
theTRANS-ASIAN EXPRESS-from Copenhagen via 
Tashkent to Bangkok, Singapore and Djakarta*. 

The new SAS Trans-Asian Express offers you: 

• the convenience of only two stops to Bangkok - 
in Copenhagen, and in Tashkent of Genghis Khan 
fame, 

• the superb comfort of the new, ultra-long range 

DC-8 Super-Fan - the world's most, advanced jet¬ 
liner, technically as well as in its inferior, with newly 
designed chairs providing the.latest in air travel 
relaxation. . ; M , 

This i5:th& fastest route, frpm lohdjc#)/ Manchester 
and Dublirt to Bangkok and Singapore. Si nee time 
means money”,is the rti8j>t, efeonomical 
route, tockv ... 

FLV THt WilAlCflf Wiiy TO S&nff EAST ASIA 


Saturday SK971 TRANS-A$1AN EXPRESS |Mpnd*ySK972| 


09.15 

10.25 

11.40 

15.00 

Sunday 

01.20 

02.20 

09.10 

10.00 

14.30 

16.30 
12.35 
13.15 
14.10 


d DUBLINt / 
d MANCHESTER 
d l LONDONt 
d COPENHAGEN 

\ TASHKENT 
d 

a , BANGKOK 

d .« 

a . HONG KONGf. 
a TAIPEI* 

a Djakarta* ■■■■' 


23.00 
22.25 
20.15 . 
17.00 ... 




. ozrMrsi; 

• 13,455 
.07,45. ' C? 


• « Idler date tnif tubffct tip rfey*l 

fCto^rt^rtighj f' *:'£3 
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Did Britain boast anEinstein thkty-fivi centurieeasto? Ottnmt reaeifchsittgests our moat 
impressive indent monument may be a sophisticated ^ompii'A^depCa to predilA ellipses. On 
mid-aummer’s day an observer at die contra of Stonehenge iwfc the sun.risin^j from the Heal Stone. 

Only ret^ntly-with.calculations on a computer haa It become apjpxint that Ota mitdr circle of 86 hole*.together 
yrith a sire^MStsiwable atones could ba used to predict ecJiqpses of the sun and moon. Convincing arguments " 
pan ba prifrentedt* show that thia mighty 'aun tempi*’ waathus equipped with a precise analogue conwfete'r • 
to model the 18-6 year cycle governing lunar,qyeafs «rt pertfditef timaa of the year. Recognising the prime 

source, of energy and life, eaifyefrfliaad^ the «un to safeguard digit livelihood, fax lives 

axa still tuned to the rhythm of its days and seasons. Bat withtOodem technology add industrial>fael 
oils, man now haa immediate and complete control©! his sources of energy amipower* * 
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its economy were put on a soiled footing 
by a devaluation. No such suggestion will 
appear in the report, but the fact that the 
commissioner in charge of economic 
questions is M. Raymond Barre, one of 
the newly appointed Frenchmen, means 
that there is quite a possibility that the 
chapter on sterling will slyly give M. 
Gouve de Murville the opening he is look¬ 
ing for. It appears to be established that 
the commission will steer clear of offering 
its own solutions to the problems it dis¬ 
cusses, but every word, every nuance, 
every comma will be scrutinised under a 
magnifying glass in Paris. 

Just to gain time, the French will prob¬ 
ably decline to engage in any prolonged 
discussion of the report at the first Council 
of Ministers meeting on October 2nd on 
the ground that they have had too little 
time to study it. The battle royal will take 
place three weeks later, again in Luxem¬ 
burg. The last time M. Couve de Murville 
went to Luxemburg it was to abandon 
French demands for a revision of the 
Rome treaty, in January 1966. His next 
visit will mark the opening of a new con¬ 
flict, which could yet turn into a major 
crisis. 


France 

A test for 
the pretenders 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

Who will succeed de daulle ? Everyone 
in France is already asking this question. 
1 he consequent curiosity about the chang¬ 
ing balance of French political forces is 
periodically satisfied by opinion polls. One 
published recently in L'Express showed 
that 111 a presidential election M. Mit¬ 
terrand, the candidate of the united left, 
would easily defeat his conservative 
opponent, be it M. Pompidou or M. Gis- 
card d’Estaing. Next Sunday should pro¬ 
vide two more solid tests. Three parlia¬ 
mentary by-elections will be held. The 
second, more interesting, test will be pro¬ 
vided by cantonal elections, involving, in 
principle, half the French electorate. The 
lessons of these elections could be a use¬ 
ful pointer, gianted the difference between 
local and national politics. 

Local government is relatively un¬ 
important throughout Europe. France is 
a pace-setter in this trend. Nor does it 
bother much to update the system. The 
structure of the present system dates back 
to the French revolution and to Napoleoa 
Many of the administrative boundaries 
still go back to his nephew, Napoleon III. 
Now that the greater Paris region has 
finally been split, France is divined into 
95 departments, subdivided into 2,960 can¬ 
tons—administrative units whose main 
function now is to elect conseillers 
generaux . These councillors are elected for 
six years, through elections held every 
three years in half the cantons. Thus 
most of the seats to be contested next 


Canton** vote* In 1961 

per tent 


1. Communists 18.6 

2. Socialists 164 

3 . Radies* 7.4 

4. Gaullists (UNR) 124 

6. Christian democrats (MRP) 64 

6. Independents 10.2 


Nos 2 and 3 ere now unitad in the facial* 
Democratic federation. No 5 are With 
Lecanuet's Democratic Centre . No 6 are 
spilt between de Qaulle. Discard d*Bstaing 
and Lecsnuet. 

Sunday were last contested in 1961. 

The councillors of a department form 
its conseil gintral , an assembly which, 
under the supervision of the government- 
appointed prefect, votes the regional bud¬ 
get and deals with such loou problems 
as schools and roads. The conseils 
gentraux have lost much of their tradi¬ 
tional importance to the 21 new regional 
economic commissions. But since members 
of the latter are nominated, the conseillers 
ginhaux remain the only elected repre¬ 
sentatives on a regional level. 

Voters, particularly in the under-repre¬ 
sented urban areas, are sensitive to the 
diminishing importance of local elections. 
Out of 15 million entitled to vote, no more 
than eight million are likely to bother. 
Comparing Sunday’s results with those of 
the general election last March, one must 
also remember that in local elections party 
labels are often vague, while die candidate 
himself counts for more. In 1961 the 
gaullists had not yet crushed the orthodox 
conservatives. The gradual division of 
France into two blocks, revealed in the 
presidential and parliamentary polls, will 
be less clear in the cantonal elections, 
particularly on the left: many socialist 
or radical councillors are traditionally 
elected with conservative votes, and the 
newly created Social-Democratic Federa¬ 
tion will have difficulty in imposing unity 
with the Communists. Yet for all these 
difficulties of interpretation the voting 
figures should reveal something of the 
electors’ present mood, and the negotia¬ 
tions for the second ballot a week later 
will give an indication of the state of 
party alignments. 


Russia 


Smuggling in Freud 


Psychoanalysis is no longer a dirty word 
in Russia. During the stalinist period, and 
until now, freudian analysis was dismissed 
a s a dangerous and reactionary foreign 
practice. This month it received fairer 
treatment. True, the rehabilitation is only 

K rtial,'almost surreptitious and prompted 
practical considerations. But the ' 

of Litsraturnaya Ga^eta were not commit¬ 
ting a freudian slip in publishing ntore 
balanced views on the subject; their issue 
of September 6th is a deliberate landmark 
in Russian thinking. 

The most important article in this issue 


» written a B* s Krelto: He stdrt^dff 
with the opinion that if 4 patterttdofcs ttdt 
feel better afte^fche fast ten of 

his visit, there is Something 11 wrdttg With 
the doctor. This has* nothing to c do With 
the doctor’s knowledge of tdetbookh It 
has to do With his marittet} hir touch. 
fine* we are still ciirirtg" th* patifttt 
rather thafi the disease, understanding 1 <6f 
the patient and of his mental'State k all 
important. Psychotherapy in Riissia* tends 
to be a form of exorcism. It should 
science. Hence the fide of the'article: 

“ E*ortiflxh or Stiencfe?*’ 

Within this context, Dr Krelin makes 
his case for learning Freud's teachings. He 
argues that there exists a scientific method 
of psychotherapy, bated on wide experi¬ 
ence, and he wortdert why Russian 
students and doctors 'are not allowed to 
benefit from ft. He does not go so far as 
to defend Freud’s doctrines or even to a!sk 
that psychoanalysis be fecognited as a 
proper branch of medicine. He simply 
states that whenever psychoanalysis is 
mentioned people stick the label of J 
freudianism on to it and the discussion 
ends there. His plea is that' 4, useful 
method of treatment should not be thrown 
away together with the “water”^f 
freudianism. ' * 

The academician Mr Snczhnevsky, who 
wrote the other article in the same issue, 
does not go so far as Dr Krelin. He admits 
that in the late 1920s he tried to apply 
psychoanalytical methqds but had to giye 
them up as unfruitful. He nevertheless 
argues that the dogmatic application of 
Pavlov’s teachings “ in the past ” has 
hindered the development of Russian psy¬ 
chotherapy and that Russian science 
should not turn a blind eye to foreign 
developments. Russian psychologists 
should be aware of Freud’s teachings as a 
stage in scientific development and his 
works should, therefore, be published in a 
critical version. 

The editors of Uteraturnaya Gazeta are 
even more cautious in introducing the sub¬ 
ject. They argue that freudian analysis, as 
a medical method, at first spread rapidly, 
but the inconsistencies of the jysten1 toon 
beeftme apparent and" inter&t waned 
abrpad as well a? hi Ruetfa-Mi martpriy 
euphemism for ffafc 

They point out bits 

been made m Russia W psyt&odrcrapy, fcbt 
since it baa not yet been absorbed by the 
great mass of Rujpan doctors the questions 
raised jpy Dr Ki^in are valid, ,* 

Iivthe early years of the revolution, the 
Bolshevik* were interested by Freud’s ideas. 
Both lYotsky and Lunacharsky .thought 
■ that hif dialectical. approach tould, be 
reconciled with marxism and that the ton- 
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diets he studied would continue in a class¬ 
less society—though in a different form. 
The doubts that the Russian leaders then 
bad concerned the social application of 
such a costly and labour-consuming 
method of medical treatment, Stalin 
thought otherwise. He brutally banished 
the whole freudian approach. Some say 
that since he thrived on irrationality, he 
was against the exploration of the uncon¬ 
scious. Others argue that the “ engineer of 
souls" could not tolerate*the competition 
of another psychopathologist. 

To make up for this long period of 
obscurantism, the healthy reaction would 
be to publish the complete works of 
Freud, the findings of his pupils and then 
start an open debate on their value as 
doctrine, system and branch of medicine. 
But Russia has not yet reached this stage 
of open discussion. Forbidden ideas still 
have to be smuggled under the cloak of 
necessity. Stalinist taboos are broken or 
gradually lifted under the impact of 
practical needs. 


Egypt _ 

Death with a sting 


A defeat can be turned into a setback 
but the suicide on September 14th of 
Field Marshal Amer, President Nasser’s 
closest friend and for long his second-in¬ 
command, is an ineluctably ugly fact. 
Even so for a lot of people it is not 
enough: Israelis talk of murder ; others 
suggest, or, in the case of the Daily 
Telegraph on Thursday, publish as fact, 
that Amer was pushed into killing himself. 
The parallel with Rommel’s forced 
suicide in 1944 is being much quoted. 

Natural as.it is to suspect the official 
version of something bad, the “ informed ” 
gossip in this case seems even more 
curious. Cynics, suspecting the worst, 
would probably dismiss as sloppy a 
counter-argument based pn the improb¬ 


ability of Nasser countenancing the virtual 
murder of a man who meant as much to 
him as Amer did. A more compelling 
reason why it is not entirely naive to 
believe that Amer killed himWf out of 
despair, but was not forced to do so by 
others, is that he is a greater danger to 
President Nasser dead than he was alive. 

Egypt’s revolution was brought about 
by the army and has ever since depended 
on the army. Marshal Amer was the link 
between the armed forces and the presi¬ 
dent. He was popular and approachable ; 
soldiers could identify themselves with him 
in a way they cannot with the president. 
He was one of the few men around 
Nasser who openly spoke his own mind, 
yet his loyalty had never till now been 
questioned. 

True, the discovery that last month 
he was involved in a conspiracy against 
the regime was a shock that might not 
have bren got over. But the conspiracy 
itself seems to have been a hopeless 
muddle of half-measures. The official 
account rings true to Amer’s character. 
Bitter at carrying the rap for Egypt’s 
defeat, he still could not throw his loyalty 
overboard. Yet the notion of reinstating 
himself and the other officers dismissed 
after the war, while leaving President 
Nasser untouched and in charge, seems 
one of the most certain non-starters of 
our time. While he was alive there was 
still the possibility that both the shock 
of the conspiracy, and Amer’s own dis¬ 
grace, would somehow in Egyptian fashion 
be smudged over. But his suicide is 
something that cannot be smudged. 

However disaffected they may be, 
Egypt’s armed forces are in no shape at 
piesent to stage a coup that might work. 
1 hey have no popular support, their 
leaders are dismissed or under arrest, the 
new men have yet to discover each other’s 
loyalties and inclinations. There is no 
alternative, or at least no obvious alter¬ 
native, to President Nasser. If there is 
an ambitious man, or group of men, wait¬ 
ing in the wings they are unlikely to 
choose this wretched period in Arab 


history to push themselves forward. Short 
of coming to some sort of terms with 
Israel, there is little any would-be leader 
could do to improve Egypt’s situation. 
But this is security, and pretty poor 
security at that, for the moment only. 
President Nasser has time and again made 
reports that his regime was shaky look 
the nonsense that they probably were. The 
danger now is that unless there is some 
radical and unforeseen change, the threat 
from his own armed forces is likely to 
get more serious, rather than less serious, 
as time passes. 

With an angry army behind him, Presi¬ 
dent Nasser is showing considerable cour¬ 
age in continuing his policy of mending 
fences with the West. The latest sign of 
this is the dismissal of Mr Ahmed Said, 
that stalwart and often virulent critic of 
Britain, from his post as director of the 
Voice of the Arabs radio channel. With 
Marshal Amer dead, there are four men 
left, all members of the revolutionary 
command council of the early 1950s, to 
help the president in top policy decisions : 
Mr Zakaria Mohieddin (who has stepped 
into Amer’s shoes as first vice-president), 
Mr Hussein Shafei, Mr Anwar Sadat and 
Mr Ali Sabri. Of these Mr Sabri, who at 
present guides the regime’s political organ, 
the Arab Socialist Union, is least in tune 
with the rightward bend. The clash is 
not yet out in the open ; it could become 
so if the economy deteriorates to the point 
where life becomes even harder than it 
already is for the average Egyptian. 

In a sense a far healthier and more 
open debate is now going on m Egypt 
than at any time since the revolution. 
Subjects that used to be discussed in 
whispers are talked about out loud and 
even, in some cases, written up in the 
newspapers. But nobody can talk the 
country out of getting poorer. A rescue 
operation, beyond that which other Arab 
countries are promising, is needed. The 
more moderate, westward-looking trend 
points towards America. But it is hard 
to see America, above all in its election 
year, coming to Egypt’s help until a move 
is made to break the Arab-Israeli stale¬ 
mate. So this is one more ancillary reason 
for welcoming U Thant’s proposal on 
Tuesday to send his personal representa¬ 
tive to the Middle East on a peace hunt 
for the United Nations. It would be 
dotty, after what has happened, to pin 
much faith on this mission accomplishing 
anything. But it is at least an attempt to 
stop the drift. And for Egypt, the drift 
could carry the country*.* domestic situa¬ 
tion dangerously downwards. 

South Arabia 


Medals fot the army 


Just trtakihg the army’* deadline, both 
of South Arabia’s nationalist groups have 
declared themselves willing. What they 
are 1 willing to do is still pretty vague. And 
fierce fighting between them is reported to 
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WE 

RESEARCH 
IN WORLD 
LABORATORIES 


Research centres in North America, Germany, Ireland, Japan, Malaya, with headquarters 
in the United Kingdom, comprise the Dunlop international research complex, programmed 
to keep the Group ahead in science and technology. The results of our research are 
applied in the 116 Dunlop factories based in 20 countries. 

Tyre developments arising from investigations into the phenomenon of the aquaplaning of 
tyres....the invention of the Maxaret anti-skid unit for aircraft...,the synthesis of 
transpolyisoprene and ethylene propylene terpolymer—typical of Dunlop research achieve¬ 
ments which have made major contributions to world progress and enable us to compete 
successfully in the world league. 
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If you want a job well done 


When you build a n6w production plant or expand 
an existing one, you can either do it yourself or 
appoint a main contractor. 

The do-it-yourself argument is that you have the 
production expertise and you know what the new 
plant must do. 

But running a plant is not the same as building 
one, and not every manufacturer can handle the 
problems of detailed engineering design, procurement, 
erection, site organisation, and everything else that 
goes into good contracting. 

These problems are right up Simon Engineering’s 
street. The member-companies in its six operating 
groups command between them a mass of varied 
experience in varied industries, and this experience 
includes large contracts for large plants for large 
clients in many parts of the world. 

To give Simon Engineering a site and your 
flow-sheets and a contract to build your new plant 
is to save yourself many a headache and quite likely 
a mint of money. 

An article on ‘Automation in the Food Industry’ in 
Simon Engineering Review No 9 throws some light on 
one aspect of advanced Simon know-how in an 
important field. 



Simon Engineering Ltd 


Stockport, Cheshire, England 
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Gunman for the NLF 


be still going on nearer the Yemen frontier. 
But at least the South Arabian army is 
probably saved from having to carry out 
its equally vague threat, made when it 
stagemanaged the ceasefire in Aden about 
ten days ago, to do something if the 
two factions had not started the process 
:>f negotiating with each other, and with 
the British high commissioner, by 
September 20th. 

So far the statements made by the 
National Liberation Front (NLF) and 
)y the Front for the Liberation of 
Occupied South Yemen (Flosy) do not 
ixactly tie up with one another. The 
NLF has said that once Flosy stops com¬ 
promising with the colonialists, the two 
fronts can assume power together in 
accordance with each front’s influence. 
Mr Mackawee, Flosy’s secretary-general, 
.aid at a press conference in Beirut on 
Tuesday that leaders of the two fronts 
lad been meeting amicably in Cairo but 
lad disagreed on whether power should 
>e shared fifty-fifty or whether two-thirds 
>hould go to Flosy. Since the NLF is 
claiming to be in control of practically all 
:he federation’s hinterland, plus the most 
mportant of the three eastern pro¬ 
tectorates, it is unlikely that is is 
thinking in terms of even a fifty-fifty split. 
Dn Wednesday Mr Ashaabi, the NLF 
Leader, merely laughed when reporters in 
South Arabia asked him to comment on 
Mr Madkawee’s version. The negotiations 
ire as yet criss-cross and indirect; at least 
they have got off the ground. 

From the whole strange business, the 
South Arabian army has so far come out 
/vith flying colours. A newly organised 
irmy whose commanders have only just 
taken over from their British pre- 
lecessors, it is cracked like the rest of 
South Arabia by tribal and political 
oyalties—as revealed by the mutiny on 
[one 20th. Its officers have acted with 
jrudence and with courage. They wisely 
turned down the tottering federal 
government’s suggestion that they should 




take over power on its behalf. They 
counselled the British high commissioner 
to transfer the independence negotiations 
from the sheikhs to the nationalists—but 
quickly. And with the British forces 
manoeuvred into the position of concen¬ 
trating, more or less to the exclusion of 
anything else, on the problem of getting 
out, the South Arabian army checked the 
fighting in Aden and addea its effective 
voice to the pressure for negotiations. 

Since the sheikhs, like the British, put 
first priority of getting themselves out, 
the NLF has had it fairly easy until now. 
However weakened Flosy has become, a 
drawn-out battle between the nationalist 
factions could be a much grimmer affair. 
Mr Mackawee, three of whose children 
were killed by an NLF grenade, showed 
generosity towards his rivals : others will 
settle the scores. The worst,thing that 
could happen, particularly to British 
hopes of retreating in good order, would 
be if the crack in the South Arabian army 
burst out into a fighting split. So all 
credit, and all luck, to the soldiers who 
are still holding it together. 

Germany 

Grumbles, not 
mutiny 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

The Bundeswehr ombudsman is an 
extremely busy man. He has told the 
Bundestag, whose paid watchman he is, 
that his intervention in response to com¬ 
plaints from the troops in 1966 led to 
eight prosecutions, four disciplinary pro¬ 
ceedings, nine simple disciplinary mea¬ 
sures, 43 educative measures, 230 “ other 
measures ” (amendments to standing 
orders, for example, or just a word to 
the sergeant) and 825 concessions of the 
kind known in the British army as com¬ 
passionate. In addition, the Bundestag 
defence committee asked him to look into 
six complaints concerning officers un¬ 
promoted, unbridled, or egregiously 
uncaring. And on top of it all there was 
a stint of lecturing to evening classes of 
one sort or another up and down the 
country. 

This is an impressive performance con¬ 
sidering that the ombudsman, who serves 
as a constant reminder to the army and 
the German people that the Bundeswehr 
is not the Wehrmacht, is alone authorised 
to visit military places in order to investi¬ 
gate rumours of malpractices, and may 
not send a deputy. The man in question 
is Herr Matthias Hoogen, a 63-year-old 
lawyer who was a member of the Bunde¬ 
stag for several years, A staff of 42, 
including the charwomen, support him in 
the bleak suite of offices that serve as 
his permanent base at Mchlem, some five 
miles up river from Bonn. Most of them 
are either lawyers or what the Germans 
sometimes call Srhreibkrafte “writing 
forces.” Both are needed. The bumf and 
the quibbling are prodigious. So much so 


that Herr Hoogen n6w tries td conduct 
as much business as pd&ibfe by telephone. 
Most commanding officers seem to prefet 
it that way. 

Notwithstanding the bulk of his mail 
and his unheralded calls from time to 
time on unprepared units, Heir Hoogen 
has more than a hunch that * lot of 
genuine grievances do not get through 
to him. In his report to the Bunctortag 
he refers to increasing evidence of ofBberr 
taking it out on subordinates who pfe* 
sume to air their discontent. “In easel 
of this kind,” he observes, “ the reactions 
of superiors range from incomprehension 
to violent anger. 1 * Men of every rank 
have told him they fear that they may 
be victimised if they approach the 
ombudsman. Now and then it has been 
possible to prove that Someone has been, 
but usually it is not. And Herr Hoogen 
reiharks: “ Everybody who knows mili¬ 
tary life appreciates that the possibilities 
are legion for making a soldier regret h$ 
has complained.” 

It seems that the complaints that do 
get through derive largely from a com¬ 
mon root of boredom—^and from ill* 
considered would-be antidotes. Some 47 
per cent of the Bundeswehr is composed 
of national servicemen, enlisted for 18 
months Again and again comes the pro¬ 
test that once the first three months of 
basic training are done, the soldier is not 
given enough to do yet is prevented by 
bull and caprice from getting on with 
anything else worth while. This is one 
of the reasons why the Free Democrats 
are recommending that the period of 
national service should be reduced to a 
year, and why ways are being sought to 
make good the deficiency of 5,000 long¬ 
term officers and 45,000 NCOs. 

Herr Hoogen tells of sadly familiar 
ways of keeping men employed. Reluctant 
church parades to which the proffered 
alternative would be a worse fate. 
Barrack room inspections in the course 
of which a speck of dust is triumphantly 
discovered and in which lockers have to 
be meticulously arranged in accordance 
with some local potentate’s whim. 
Engineering graduates languishing on 
interminable and apparently meaningless 
guard duties. Men sent to new postings 
for no particular reason. And so on and 
so forth. 

Herr Hoogen cites only a few particu¬ 
lar instances of folly in command. One, 
pilloried as a specimen of the injustice 
of collective punishment, concerns a 
platoon commander who, angered by one 
man refusing to sing with the rest while 
marching in full battle order to the 
training area, ordered the whole platoon 
to move at the double with rifles at the 
ready. Ariother records a company com¬ 
mander’s omission either to inform a 
youth’s parents that ‘he was in hospital 
with both legs broken and unable to 
write, or to show any other interest in 
his welfare. 

None of these shortcomings and resent¬ 
ments are of the stuff that kindles mutiny 
or fosters subversion. Herr Hoogen comes 
to the conclusion that morale in the 
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Bundeswehr is better now th^n ever 
before in the ten years of its hasty 
development more or less from scratch. 
He is impressed by the growing accep¬ 
tance of the principles—-at first widely 
suspect—of innere Fijihrung. Awkward 
to translate, this concept, taught to 
officers and NCOs at a special army 
school at Koblenz, envisages a regimen 
of leadership and character training based 
mainly on self-discipline. 

There was some uneasiness among the 
public last November when Wolfgang 
Ross, a captain in the Bundeswehr, was 
prematurely and ceremonially retired in 
order that he might devote himself to his 
duties afr a deputy to the Bavarian 
Landtag, to which he had just been 
elected as a member of the extreme right- 
wing National Democratic party. Neo¬ 
nazism in the Bundeswehr ? Herr Hoogen 
is convinced that the armed forces as a 
whole are thoroughly immune against 
any kind of political extremism. He cites 
in support of his own opinion that of 
General de Maiziere, the much-respected 
inspector-general of the Bundeswehr. 

Just now it looks as though they are 
right. All the same, Herr Hoogen 
recommends that more attention and 
imagination should be given to soldiers’ 
political education. lie pleads for more 
intelligently chosen libraries and for 
livelier discussion. The essence of denio- 
(racy should lie brought so closely to the 
soldier, he advises, “ that he recognises 
in it the best form of government and 
the only form conducive to preserving 
the independence of his personality.” The 
ombudsman can hardly be blamed for 
omitting to assess what might happen in 
soldiers’ minds should it ever come to a 
showdown between German and German. 


Vietnam 

The most thankless 
job of all 

FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

What has happened to the United States 
Marine Corps? 'There are almost 80,000 
marines in Vietnam- al>out 20 per cent 
of the total American ground forces. Yet 
so far this year they have suffered nearly 
40 per cent of all American casualties 
killed and wounded. The Marines have a 
special place in American war mythology. 
American papers in the last month or 
two have been implicitly asking whether 
they still deserve it. 

Two-thirds of the marine"’ casualties 
have come from the very special war that 
has been raging around the demilitarised 
zone dividing North and South Vietnam. 
When the two marine divisions were 
originally assigned to this northernmost 
military area in 1965 no one had any 
inlUjnjg of what was to happen up at the 
^militarised zone. It was only a little 
%ver a year ago that the marines launched 
their first operations to stop what 


appeared to be a large infiltration of 
North Vietnamese regular troops across 
the border. Today elements of three North 
Vietnamese divisions are operating in the 
area. Since the spring of this year they 
have been supported by a growing arsenal 
of rockets and artillery with a range of 
up to eleven miles. This has allowed the 
North Vietnamese to shell the marines 
from fortified positions within the demili¬ 
tarised zone and from North Vietnam 
itself. For the first time in the war, the 
communist troops have been able to come 
near matching American firepower. 

Originally it was thought that the 
North Vietnamese were trying to win 
control of Quang Tri and Thua Thien, 
the two top provinces of South Vietnam, 
which were politically unstable anyway. 
But a better explanation of their aims 
today is that they are simply drawing 
American troops into a slogging match 
where the communists have for once the 
advantage of short communication lines, 
relative sanctuary across the border, and 
the ability to use artillery. No one ques¬ 
tions that they have been successful. 

" They have caused a major redisposition 
of our forces,” says one marine senior 
officer. The army had to scratch together 
20,000 men in Task Force Oregon this 
year to look after the southern part of 
the marines’ area, so that the marines 
themselves could send 30 per cent more 
men up to the demilitarised zone and the 
area around Da Nang. This in turn 
diminished the army’s ability to apply 
pressure further south. 

As a result the marines have probably 
the most thankless job of all the American 
troops in Vietnam. In their forward camps 
near the demilitarised zone they have 
had to follow the enemy’s example and 
go underground in awesome complexes of 
deep bunkers and trenches. By and large 
the initiative has gone to the North 


Vietnamese, though the marines say they 
are engaged in ''active defence," They 
hunt for North Vietnamese uqfts south of 
the border; and they |dtl jpatrof the _ 
demilitarised zone; but they Mem to have ' 
no intention yet of occupying it. 

The oniv way .the marines have to 
measure their success, is by the "kill 
tatio." The terrain—often mountain or 
jungle—cannot in anv sense be occupied. 
There are virtually no people to be 
pacified or protectee Yet on occasions 
this year even the kill ratio has not been 
good, and this has led to a good deal of 
questioning. 

Observers here in Vietnam point out 
that the marines were never meant to 
fight prolonged land war. By tradition 
and training they are' blood-and-guts 
beachhead troops. Their equipment re¬ 
flects this. A marine division hap less than 
half as many helicopters as an army 4 
division. Their biggest artillery piece is 
normally of 155-millimetre calibre, though 
this summer they have been given some 
175 mm guns for the artillery war against 
the North Vietnamese. Yet the sus >icion 
remains that their tactics are not rumble 
enough to cope with the elusive, ambush- . 
skilled communists. They seem to have 
walked into traps several times this 
summer, though it is insisted that these 
fights were “meeting engagements.” 

It is the curious war at the demilitarised 
zone that has provoked, as much as any¬ 
thing, talk of a stalemate in Vietnam. This 
makes senior marine officers very angry 
indeed. They point out that the marines 
are fighting in other areas as well as around 
the demilitarised zone, and that in the ▼ 
past six months they have “gone through” 
half the communist base areas in their 
part of the country. They admit that 
the communists’ pressure in the far north 
has prevented them from accomplishing 
their original plan, which was to link up 
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When in Rome... 

or Milan, Venice, Florence, 

Naples, Turin and Genoa 

stay in a C.I.G.A. Hotel 
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the businessman with every possible facility 
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comfort and Italian hospitality. 
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TRAVEL AGENT for further information. 

Offices also at: 

126, Park Avenue, New'York. 

8, Kaiserstrasse, Frankfurt A/M. 

P.O. Box 80, Tokyo. 
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their own base areas (“ tactical areas that .Washington, und?r electoral pressure, 
of responsibility”)* But they are still may not pne 4 ay cry rt enough I" ey0n 
optimistic. “In American, civil war terms though their job is half done. This "ex*, 
we're Grant and he's Lee,” says one staff plains much of the marines' suspicion of 
officer. “ Grant could pour in forces journalists. A marine briefing officer at a 
against Lee. He lost 10,000 men at Cold base camp near the demilitarised zone 
Harbor but he could still afford to keep told a group of visitors recently, “ We 
going, and eventually he got Lee.” have three enemies: the North Viet* 

But behind this confidence one senses namese; the Vietcong; and journalists.” 
an unease in other parts of the American It is the latter, marine officers say openly, 
military establishment. It is not that they who with their talk of at worst stalemate, 
are losing. It is that they are not winning at best a long war, are most likely to 
fast enough. They are not quite certain foster that temptation to give up. 

Non-proliferation 

A bit of give from Russia 

The slow approach of the nuclear non- been loudly sceptical about the Euratom 
proliferation treaty has divided the world’s partners’ distaste for the IAEA (which 
governments more and more sharply into is, after all, a reputable and well estab- 
three gioups—for, against, and unhappily lished UN technical agency, originally 
hesitant. Since August 24 th, when the American-inspired, headed by a very corn- 


rickety state already), and gravely impair 
the whole prospect of growing European 
unity. ♦ ■ ' , 

At Geneva on August 31st.A}va 
Myrdal of Sweden suggested filling in th? 
missing Article 3 with a formula that 
would give the IAEA three years to take 
over all other existing safeguard .system, 
including Euratom’s and those* >}lateral 
systems not already absorbed imp die 
IAEA's. The idea of a three-year transi¬ 
tion had previously been tried out" by the 
Americans on the Germans, Italians and* 
other Euratom members, with some suc¬ 
cess, and on the Russians, apparently 
with none. The Swedish formula also 
envisaged IAEA safeguards on all inter¬ 
national transfers of nuclear materials and 
equipment, and on non-military installa¬ 
tions in the nuclear powers’ own terri¬ 
tories. To this last proposal the Russians 
remained absolutely opposed. But on Sep¬ 
tember 1 ath reports began to come out of 
Geneva, Bonn and Brussels indicating a 
possible Russian shift on the Euratom 
problem. It seemed that the Russians, at 
Geneva anyway (Moscow may just have 


Americans and the Russians laid identical 
drafts of a treaty before the Geneva 
conference, the lines have become even 
clearer. 

Among the flatly aga-inst, China remains 
foremost. Its press, predictably, denounced 
tire Russo-Amcritan draft as “a gigantic 
fraud ” that was not only part of the two 
super-powers’ plot to dominate the 
world, but was also aimed particularly 
against China. The latter claim is hard 
to interpret. Nobody expects China to 
accept or be affected by the treaty ; and 
in places like Delhi and Tokyo a specific 
count against it is that it would rule out 
Indian and Japanese nuclear armament 
while leaving China free. But Peking's 
opposition should suffice to keep back 
some of its smaller fiicnds from signing. 
Lack of Albanian and Cambodian signa- 
tuies would not ruuse much anxiety. 


petent Swede, and already engaged in 
inspection work in 25 countries which 
include Britain and the United States). 
Moscow has denounced the Euratom gam¬ 
bit as merely a German attempt to escape 
from the proposed treaty’s safeguards 
system. And from countries like Japan 
and Sweden, which already accept IAEA 
procedures, have come natural objections 
that no group of states should be allowed 
the discriminatory privilege of self-inspec¬ 
tion. The Europeans' reply is that to hand 
over inspection to the IAEA would mean 
discriminating unacceptably among its 
own six members, because the interna¬ 
tional agency could not touch France. 
Not only might France gain unfair com¬ 
petitive advantages over the other five, 
but the ending of Euratom inspection, it 
was argued, might hasten the decline of 
Euratom itself (which is indeed in a 


been letting Mr Roshchin fly his own 
balloon either because the Soviet leader¬ 
ship vi as genuinely undecided or because 
it wanted to keep the air full of something 
cheerful without finally committing it¬ 
self), were inviting the Americans to see 
if their allies would accept a transitional 
period of two years and an arrangement 
for the inspectors of one agency to keep 
an eye on the others’ activity. 

Another Soviet shift, of a limited but 
positive kind, has also emerged. The Rus¬ 
sian press and radio, after steadily ham¬ 
mering into their own public the idea 
that German nuclear ambitions were the 
only obstacle to the non-proliferation 
treaty, have at last been referring to the 
objections raised at Geneva by, for in¬ 
stance, Brazil and India. Brazil's particu¬ 
lar reason for announcing that the present 
draft treaty is unacceptable arises from 


Lack of Rumanian and Cuban ones might 
disturb both Russia and America, but 
would hardly be tragic. It is France’s 
opposition that makes for more complica¬ 
tions. Not because France is thought likely 
to start handing out nuclear arms, but 
because of its special status as the only 
nuclear power in the European commun¬ 
ity. Here is a focal point of the widespread 
feeling about the fact that the treaty in¬ 
evitably discriminates between nuclear and 
non-nuclear states. 

Not only in Europe, but in Asia, Latin 
America and elsewhere, there have been 
many demands that the nuclear powers 
should undertake obligations of their own 
to match those that the treaty involves 
for other countries. But the gap in the 
August 24th draft—the absence of an 
article on methods of control—resulted 
from the specific difficulty of inducing the 
six Euratom members, which already sub¬ 
ject their peaceful nuclear activities to 
joint inspection, to accept a uniform in¬ 
spection system operated by the Interna¬ 
tional Atomic Energy Agency. 

The Russians have, not surprisingly, 
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the draft’s ban on acquisition not only of 
nUclear arms but also of "other nuclear 
explosive devices.'* (Brazilian eyes aFe al¬ 
most unique in being able to detect a 
significant difference between these two 
categories—but see our Brazil corres¬ 
pondent’s report on this below.) India’s 
objections are more understandable—and 
less transparent. 

India might well still bte very reluctant 
to sign the treaty even if the superpowers 
provided the guarantees against “ nuclear 
blackmail ” (by China) which it has 
sought. Apart from Sweden, which would 
prefer to have no such guarantees, all 
the’ non-aligned negotiating states have 
included them in their demands for 
“ balancing ” obligations from the nuclear 
powers. At Geneva on September 12th, 
General Burns of Canada suggested that 
America, Russia and Britain should give 
separate parallel pledges to go to the help 
of any non-nuclear signatory threatened 
with nuclear attack, and not to use nu¬ 
clear arms against any such signatory pro¬ 
vided it was not allied with a nuclear 
power. The Americans are already com¬ 
mitted in general terms to the first part 
of this, the Russians to the second. But 
there is nothing about it in the treaty 
draft—-so far. 


Cambodia and China 

We love you, 
we love you not 


Further evidence of the disorder in 
Peking came from Cambodia this week. 
Normally the lightning developments in 
Cambodian policy can be attributed to 
the effervescent nature of its sole author. 
Prince Sihanouk. But on Monday, when 
he suddenly reversed his almost as sudden 
decision of the week before to withdraw 
Cambodia’s ambassador from Peking, it 
was probably Mr Chou En-lai who could 
claim the credit. 

Prince Sihanouk has been at odds with 
the Chinese since April, when he accused 
the Khtner% rouges , his local communists, 
and their foreign friends of launching a 
guerrilla campaign in north-western 
Cambodia. In the summer he banned the 
local Camhodia-China friendship associa¬ 
tion, On September 4th some enthusiastic 
revolutionary id Peking sent a message to 
the banned organisation from its sup¬ 
posed equivalent in Peking, accusing 
Sihanouk of being subservient to the 
Americans. The message was unwisely 
published by an admirable Cambodian 
newspaper owned and edited by one of 
his left wing ministers. 

The prince hit the top, sacking the 
minister concerned, one o/Lt Chau Seng, 
and another of his colleagues, suspending 
the private press and announcing the 
withdrawal of the Cambodian ambas- 
from China, At this point Mr 
pu En-lai took a hand. While the New 


China news agency politely pretended the 
whole affair had never happened, Mr 
Chou told the Cambodian ambassador, in 
effect, that cultural revolutionary ex¬ 
cesses should not be taken too seriously. 

Sihanouk was appeased. The ambas¬ 
sador will stay though the Chinese 
agency, for all its politeness, will ^ no 
longer be allowed to circulate news* in 
Cambodia. The ousted ministers stay out. 
How long they stay out will be a useful 
pointer to Sihanouk’s intentions. On past 
form it should not be long: Mr Chau 
Seng, a brilliant former chef de cabinet 
to Sihanouk, had barely been named by 
the prince in April as one of those con¬ 
nected with the Khmers rouges before he 
was brought into the government. 


Nigeria 

Hard road to peace 


Nigeria has had no lack of advice recently 
on the need for peace. But few of the 
advisers have had any clear idea of how 
to do it (bar Colonel “ Mad Mike ” 
Hoare, of Congo fame, living up to his 
nickname with a suggestion from Paris 
that Britain should intervene “ with 
sufficient armed might to restore peace 
and order"). The mission of the 
Organisation of African Unity organised 
by the Kinshasa summit conference will 
find things just as hard. 

Wednesday’s news of a second declara¬ 
tion of independence, that of the former 
mid-western region, fortunately should 
not make the task significantly harder, 
even if the federal claim to have occupied 
the region’s capital, Benin, turns out to 
be as bogus as many other claims in this 
war. The region has no ethnic unity, and 
the only people in it who object strongly 
to the federal government are its Ibos. 
For all practical purposes, the new state 
can be regarded as a puppet of Biafra. 
The real Issue remains ; now to restore 
peace between the federal government and 
the Biafrans. 

One answer would be to help the 
federal government to a military victory. 
Lagos hopes that the mission, which will 
come armed with a resolution condemn¬ 
ing Biafran secession, will see the ending 
of secession, rather than the restoration 
of peace, as its first aim. In the federal 
view this would mean first trying to 
arrange talks with that specific aim in 
mind, and then, if necessary, organising 
military aid. But it is a good dfcpl less 
than likely that that is how the mission 
will see its duty. However much 'African 
states dislike secession, if the mission visits 
Enugu it must inevitably realise that the 
Ibos would not simply take defeat $ing 
down and that a peace restored solely by 
force could be maintained only by tfce 
same means, J 

The mission will certainly not find the 
Biafrans ready to talk on the assumption 
that they will give up secession. If the 


independence and integrity of Biafra is 
accepted, they say, they are ready then 
to talk about the future relationship with 
the rest of the country, which could 
well include common services. The federal 
government sounds equally determined 
not to start recognising either Biafra’s 
independence or its integrity: in the 
federal version the former eastern region 
has already been split up into three 
states, two of them non-Ibo. 

On ethnic grounds, this is a reasonable 
enough division, though it would cut off 
the Ibos from the sea, and most of the 
oilfields, which are in their territory, from 
the oil terminal at Bonny, which is not. 
The Ibos have won sympathy for their 
dislike of being dominated by people who 
were massacring them only a year ago, 
but they can hardly expect sympathy for 
their claim, in turn, to continue dominat¬ 
ing the eastern minorities . 9 Nor, perhaps, 
would they argue very strongly for it if 
a permanent settlement was in sight that 
could guarantee that their oil was not 
cut off from its natural outlet as they, 
earlier this year, cut off the groundnuts 
of the north. 

This, then, may be negotiable. But 
what about Biafran independence? It is 
quite certain that neither side, given the 
present military positions, is going to 
concede the claims of the other. The 
Biafrans are too afraid, and the federal 
government would lose too much face. 
A settlement therefore must mean finding 
a formula that lies between independence 
and non-independence. Such a seemingly 
impossible formula might be findable at 
the end of long negotiations, but hardly 
before they start. If the OAU mission 
achieves as much as a ceasefire it will 
have gone as far as it can seriously 
expect. 


Brazil / 


Redecorating the 
house that Campos 
built 


FROM OUR BRAZIL CORRESPONDENT 

Government under Marshal Costa e Silva 
is a jollier affair than it was under the 
late Marshal Gastello Branco. The frame¬ 
work is the same : President Costa e Silva 
is if anything even more dependent on the 
support of the armed forces than was his 
predecessor and the generals will allow no 
tampering with the basic ideas behind their 
1964 takeover. But the bluff geniality of 
the new president, who took office in 
March, has replaced the detached cool¬ 
ness of the austere Castello Branco days. 
The source of political news has shifted 
from whispers in the ante-rooms of the 
presidential palace to informed gossip at 
cocktail parties. The president likes to be 
liked and he wants, if possible, the regime 
to be liked as well. 

The new sociability reflects one aspect 
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F ive years ago you 
knew what was 
going on in your office. But over the years, your 
office has grown larger. The work more complex. 

Now, when things reach a crisis, you are forced to 
accept other people’s opinions of what is wrong and 
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NOW I.C.T. offer a commercial language compiler that gets 
a computer into action quicker—and so makes it productive 
earlier. New 1900 Series COBOL is a full-scale COBOL. 
Written in basic English in a standard format, it is easy to 
learn, write and amend. And it can be used on computers 
costing as little as £70,000. 

Savings from the Outset testing. Typical compilation speed: 600 

The new full-scale COBOL compiler has pro- statements per minute, 

grams ready, tested and running much quicker Special note: Because COBOL documenta- 

because it needs only one-fifth of the pro- tion is standard, not only are programming 
gram-writing time of low-level languages and training costs reduced, but the same program 
one-fifth the (assembly code) debugging time. can be carried through without delay even if 

there is a change in programming staff. 

Savings on the Run For detailed information about COBOL in 

Program development and ad hoc jobs can full-scale and compact versions, please get in 
be dealt with faster during normal running touch with International Computers and 
because less programmer and machine time is Tabulators Limited. 85-91 Upper Richmond 
needed for necessary—but unproductive— Road, Putney S.W. IS. ■■■■ 
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-yet another plus for Management 
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of tlic president’s declared ambition to 
14 humanise 0 the military revolution. From 
the start he granted small concessions that 
wpuld not have been granted by his pre- 
dtfeessoh Early righS'of Change were the 
rearing of a number of government em¬ 
ployees who had been sacked by the pre¬ 
vious government and the granting of pre¬ 
ferential credit concessions to Brazilian, as 
distinct from foreign, business oopcems. 
Nationalism, after its repression under 
Castello Branco and his economic wizard, 
Sr Roberto Campos, is being allowed a 
little head of steam once more 
H The key figure here is the foreign min¬ 
ister, Sr Magalhaes Pinto Sr Pinto is, of 
all Brazilian politicians, the most chame- 
leon-like in pursuit of his undeclared but 
pretty visible aihbition to be president some 
day. As govetnoi of Minas Gerais, he 
played the nationalist game under Presi¬ 
dent Goulart for as long as it suited him ; 
in 1964 he was the first state governor to 
denounce the president. He fell out with 
the Gastello Branco government and toyed 
with the idea of joining the unofficial 
opposition. Today he runs the govern¬ 
ment’s 14 independent ” foreign policy, the 
“ diplomacy of prosperity ” launched with 
much fanfare last April 

This policy means, m general terms, 
being less docile m accepting American 
assumptions about what Brazil should be 
doing In particular, it means rejecting 
Washington's concept of an mter- 
American peace force, and cold-shoulder¬ 
ing the attempts of the major powers to 
ensure the non-proliferation of nuclear 
weapons Brazil has made it clear at the 
Geneva talks that it wilJ^ not sign any 
agreement that deprives it*of the right to 
have nuclear explosions for develop¬ 
ment purposes. A Brazilian bomb may be 
a long way off but the present government 
refuses to sign away the country’s right 
to develop one if it wants to. 

The show of nationalism is a natural re¬ 
action after three years of what most Bra¬ 
zilians consider to be excessive subservience 
to the United States. Behind the show, 
the economic house that Sr Campos built 


international report 

is still recognisable though somewhat re¬ 
decorated by the new tenants. The central 
bank has another president—a move that 
ruptured ^h^iigrwte-fbnned prrocMe that 
such jmjfy. wm removed from ppli* 
tics. of labour is trying 

at lasted getbn talking terms with labour; 
he has *8© natiomti&ed workmen’s com¬ 
pensation Uuu 4 hqe. And an acrimonious 
exchange if going tm between Sr JDampoa 
(now back in private Noting) and his suc¬ 
cessor as minister of phoning, Sr H£Ko 
BeltzSb* ^ f 

These is titflainty a difference in the 
approach of die two #dffiixti#trafcioni. But 
the economic line remauiimijch as it was, 
thank* probably ip the finance minister* 
Sr Delfun Neto; a 1 technocrat from SSo 
Paulo* His hand it evktefit 1 in the 41 plan 
of basic directives/* ptibfished in July as a 
general indication of the forfc^that the 
development plan for rijfifcifo.will take. 
Here these was no significant» deviation 
from the prtivkmtf government’#' aims. 
Business activity hat recovered fjrom the 
recession of the first auarter of tills year. 
Interest raises have declined* And food 
prices are slightly down. But for this last 
improvement Sr Delfim Neto must share 
credit with Sr Campos’s long-term mea¬ 
sures and with this year’s good harvests 


Brazil 2 . « - - 

Too many heads 

FROM OUR BRAZIL CORRESPONDENT ™ 

President Costa e Silva’s opponents are not 
exaggerating when they call themselves 
the Broad Front (frente ampla ). Brazil has 
a tradition for expedient alliances but it 
is unusual, even here, to find an opposition 
hydra with so many improbable heads, 
severed and regrowing. In the words of 
one frustrated Brazilian politician, the 
front is so broad that it could easily accom¬ 
modate the president himself if he wanted 
to join. * 




Jollity back to bach with avMenty : Cotta c Sit va and the late Gastello Branco 
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The front it founded on the unlikely ’ i 
new friendship of the former governor of * 
Guanabara, Sr Carios Lacerda, with the 

spravi 

qugr% Sr Ucerdaisa^. 
mg Itis political rights t 
cmmdbt, proscribed until 
Angorod by the ruination of 4 
dime ham for the protidmibjvbi 

hi* peace with Sr T Kub!bsi.. r ,. 
whom ho oftce mercilessly rented, and, 
wititm Qtiadroe, for w^1«signatii>ti J» 
was hi part respondfele. From l^Mguayi 
where SrGoulacf IsHving hi exile, comes 
the mjtmordmary hews that Gdulart re¬ 
cently declined 5* visit from fciS arch- 
enemy r Sr Lao^i* for the Sole reason 
that such an association might damage 
. Lkcerda’s own position in Brazil. Even 
more wonderful to relate is the acquies¬ 
cence of members of the former Brazilian 
Labour party, heirs of the late President 
Vargas, to* leadership by Sr Lacerda. 

The front cannot become a political 
party under the present ground rules. It 
is anyhow too loose an alliance to stand 
party definition. It describes itself as a 
44 popular, nationalist movement ” with six 
bfcsic aims that embrace a multiplicity of 
anti-gfivehumrot and anti-American issues 
> shared by datbpAtists of right and left. 

Its deda*«dhdpe 4 a h “ mobilise all demo¬ 
crat#/’ " o ~ 

The froiit’# seqrctytfy-general, Sr Renato 
Archer, believe# ffiat this 44 mobilisation ” 
wiH brott^f ifiout^by such means as 
public meetings and declarations to the 
press, setting die front up as a civilian 
retort to military dominance m politics. 

Hie next step foreshadows a crisis within 
the armed forces. It will then fall to the 
front to step in as mediator between the 
contending factions. Democracy will thus 
be restored and a civilian president elected 
without the limitations imposed by the 
present constitution. Or so argue the 
front’s adherents. 

In any case the front is playing its 
hand carefully, attempting to avoid the 
government’s possible thunderbolts. This is 
one of the reasons why Sr Lacerda, and 
not the politically proscribed Sr Kubit- 
schek, is the front’s principal spokesman 
and polemist. A symbolic public end to the 
bitter antagonism between the two men is 
planned for early October when Sr 
LacerdaMs to receive the honorary citizen¬ 
ship of the small town where Sr Kubit- 
schek was born. Sr Kubitschek, the most 
democratic president in Brazilian history, 
is said not to want to return to power but 
only to help in the restoration of demo¬ 
cracy. Sr Lacerda is thought to want a 
good deal more than that. 

The front’s internal contradictions are 
so obvious that most people, including the 
government, are sceptical about its import¬ 
ance. The ministry of justice, which could 
easily find a pretext for squashing it, 
seems to be holding back. And if it is not 
worth squashing, it may not, feel the 
Brazilians, be worth supporting. 
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all the way! 
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delivery in any city we serve, for on- 
time departures, for on-time Arrivals. 
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wide ! Phone your Freight Forwarder or 
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Stalling on taxes 


Washington, DC 


If things go on as they are going, the 
ninetieth Congress may well be recorded 
in the books of economic history as the 
one which proved that the pessimists have 
been right all along—that the mortal 
defect in the application of Keynesian 
economics in the United States is that 
it will always be a one-way street, used 
only when the economy needs stimula¬ 
tion, not when it requires restraint. For 
in spite of endorsements from the central 
bank’s Mr Martin, from virtually the 
entire business community, from the trade 
union movement and the economics 
profession, President Johnson's Bill to 
increase taxes is in desperate trouble in 
Congress. 

Three weeks of hearings in the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives demonstrated the impres¬ 
sive degree to which nearly all of 
the experts agreed that restraint of the 
economy is needed now and that the 
danger of braking too hard is slight or 
non-existent, given current business con¬ 
ditions. The hearings also showed, how¬ 
ever, the overwhelming reluctance with 
which elected officials approach the rais¬ 
ing of taxes, particularly by such a large 
amount as the President has proposed, 


a full 10 per cent surcharge on the income 
taxes paid by all businesses and by all 
individuals but those in the lowest tax 
bracket. 

The frenzy with which Congress is n.iw 
searching for some other answer to the 
country’s economic dilemma would te 
comical if it did not, at the same time, 
involve problems of such deadly serious¬ 
ness. Nearly every witness before the 
committee agreed that without a tax 
increase the country faced further infla¬ 
tion, a new period of near-crisis in the 
financial markets and additional deteriora¬ 
tion in the balance of international pay¬ 
ments. But Congress is searching for an 
answer that would be politically easier 
than raising taxes and various members 
have three alternatives in mind—none of 
which is really easy at all. 

To cut government expenditures is the 
first “ easy answer,” but when members 
of Congress are asked where they would 
cut they have replied increasingly that it 
is for the Administration to put forward 
suggestions for cutting the Budget. There 
is no hint of a consensus among the mem¬ 
bers of Congress themselves. The “Great 
Society ” programmes are an attractive 
target for many, but even if such reduc¬ 



Agreeing to differ : Chairman Martin and chairman Mills 


tions could be made without arouiuhg, 
further Negro militancy and even : if ’flic; 
urban and anti-poverty programmes ; were : . 
eliminated entirely, the amounts invblvtd 
do not approach the $7-5 biffiop wlpth 
the tax increase is expected to bring in,, 

A surprising number (though not a 
majority) of the business witnesses wtyo; 
appeared before the Ways and Means' 
Committee suggested that reductions in 
the road-building programme, in spenclr 
ing for river and harbour development 
(the traditional “pork barrel’*) and in 
space exploration Would be wiser than 
cuts in the newer welfare, education and ,, 
housing programmes. But the suggestion' 
drew little favourable response from the 
committee members themselves. The 
House Appropriations Committee has, iri 
fact, cut half a billion from the money 
for space, but this is scarcely a start to¬ 
ward the total savings needed to avoid 
a tax increase. Interestingly, no one in 
the House committee has suggested de- 
escalation of the war as a way around 
the budgetary and economic dilemma. 
The costs of Vietnam are taken simply as 
one of the fixed quantities in the equation.' ; 
This situation will change when the tax 
Bill arrives, if it ever does, in the Senate 
Finance Committee, whose membership 
is heavy with “ doves,” including Senator 
Fulbright of Arkansas. 

The second “easy answer,” put for¬ 
ward mainly by liberal Democrats in 
Congress, is reform of the tax laws to get 
more money from those who are con¬ 
sidered to pay less than their fair share 
now. All of tne familiar reform proposals 
are being discussed anew—elimination or 
reduction of the allowance given for 
depletion of mining properties, particu¬ 
larly oil and gas wells, some lessening of 
the favoured tax treatment accorded to 
capital gains, taxation of the at present 
wholly tax-exempt interest on state and 
city government bonds, and many others. 

But there are two crucial defects in tax 
reform as a means of avoiding a general 
tax increase, wholly apart from the key 
fact that such reforms are, indeed, hard 
to obtain from Congress. First the amount 
of revenue potentially involved is rela¬ 
tively slight. If every single provision of 
the tax law which someone regards as a 
loophole were closed completely, govern¬ 
ment revenues might go up by $5 billion 
or more. But as a practical matter, most 
of the loophole-dosing would go into 
effect gradually and the yield in the first 
year would be relatively slight. One billion 
dollars would be a generous estimate of 
the revenues that could be raised by a ny 
reforms which could go into effect this' 
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year. In addition, closing loopholes does 
hot produce much in the way of the 
desired^tymOmic restraint. The additional 
taxes that those affected would pay would 
not, for the most part, actually be col¬ 
lected, assuming the new law went into 
effect next January, until April, 1969, 
when the final payments of 1968 taxes are 
due. For immediate impact on the 
economy, a change in individual tax 
liabilities—and, with that, a chknge in the 
amoupts -withheld from weekly wage and 
salary payments—is what is needed. 

Nevertheless, the reform move is pick¬ 
ing up strength, and it does seem possible 
that sorfre reforms could be enacted this 
year as a means of demonstrating to the 
public at large that the tax increase has 
been imposed fairly on all. But at best 
reforms will be only a supplement to, not 
a substitute for, a general tax increase. 
And it is muCh too early to predict with 
any certainty that the reform drive will 
actually succeed at all. 

The third uf the three “ easy answers ” 
being discussed in Congress is simply to 
do nothing. Most of those who advocate 
this course argue that it is not yet certain 
that the economy has recovered sufficiently 
from the slump of the first half of this 
year to withstand a tax rise. They advo¬ 
cate a policy of wait-and-see. A few 
other members of Congress, including, sur¬ 
prisingly, the intelligent and responsible 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee, Mr Wilbur Mills of Arkansas, have 
suggested complete inaction on taxes as a 
means of proving dramatically to the 
country the inflationary and other conse¬ 
quences of open-handed government 
spending policies; these have increased 
government outlays by nearly 50 per cent 
in the few years since President Johnson 
moved into the White House. 

Whether Mr Mills really means what 
he has said seems doubtful. He always 
plays a complex game. But it is clear that 
he has taken upon himself the leadership 
of a drive to force the Administration into 
proposing extensive cuts in spending as the 
price of getting any tax Bill through Con¬ 
gress this year. Either that, or of demon¬ 
strating conclusively to the country that 
Budget cuts of such size are truly not 
possible and that a tax increase is, there¬ 
fore, necessary, whether the people sup¬ 
port it or not. So far, the people clearly 
do not, by majorities that most members 
of Congress report as 99 to one, or even 
heavier. 

The slow pace at which the Ways and 
Means Committee began its closed-door 
deliberations on the tax Bill this week, 
with sessions for only a couple of hours 
each morning, indicates the general mood 
and strategy. Congress is waiting for some¬ 
thing—anything—that will make the pub¬ 
lic at large accept the tax increase as 
inevitable and necessary. Perhaps the 
passage of time, with further public dis¬ 
cussion of the economic situation—and, 
probably, further increases in the cost of 
living, as well—will produce this result. 
But Congress is plainly not ready to act 
yet. 
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Less favoured 
favourites 

Washington, DC 
The big news in defence is the decision 
to start to build a “thin” anti-missile 
screen against China, together with the 
classical statement of nuclear strategic 
doctrine in which Mr McNamara, the 
Secretary of Defence, announced that 
decision in San Francisco on Monday. 
By comparison, Britain’s lost sale (or 
rather, lost chance of bidding for a sale) 
of seven wooden minesweepers is a small 
affair. It looks rather bigger if (as some 
assert, and others deny) this incident is 
a true portent for the future course of 
the agreement to offset by sales of British 
defence items the cost of the purchase of 
F-n 1 aircraft for the Royal Air Force. 

The rebuff looks bigger again if this 
revolt of the House of Representatives 
is seen in conjunction with the whole 
thicket of restrictions which some groups 
in Congress are trying to impose on the 
executive. But these threats of restric¬ 
tions lurk in corners of different drafts of 
different Bills, some of them technical, 
most of them clad in arcane language. 
They do not make a story unless they 
represent a trend and unless the trend is 
too strong to be resisted. 

A fortnight ago your correspondent 
reported, wrongly, that the Administration 
had pretty well won its struggle to give 
the Export-Import bank a reasonably 
untrammelled new lease of life. This 
struggle quickly flared up again. Groups 
in both houses resent having been kept, 
as they assert, in ignorance of the bank’s 
part in financing arms sales to foreign 
countries. Other groups are pursuing a 
vendetta against "so-called allies” who 
trade with the enemy, North Vietnam. 
The version of the Bill passed by the 
Senate includes an amendment by 
Senator Byrd of Virginia to prohibit the 
bank from financing purchases by any 
country whose government furnishes any 
goods to North Vietnam. Some people 
think that Mr Byrd’s amendment would 
stop the bank financing British purchases 
from the United States. The ambiguity 
turns on whether a government is " sup¬ 
plying” goods if it allows its nationals to 
supply them or ships under its registry to 
carry them. 

The House Banking and Currency 
Committee turned down a restrictive 
amendment of this kind in the spring, 
but since then some of its members have 
changed their mood, and when the Export- 
Import Bank Bill comes before the full 
house there win be real pressure to make 
Senator Byrd’s wording a bit tighter. The 
pressure may not succeed, but after some 
of the recent decisions of Congress nobody 
can feel confident of it. Another group 
led by Representative Widnall of New 
Jersey will try to* put a stop ort the bank’s 
financing of arms sales to underdeveloped 
countries and ,to require the Administra¬ 
tion to disclose to Congress the amounts, 
and the terms, of credits for arms pur¬ 
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chases by developed countries. Without 
being exactly anti-British Mr Wkjinall 
does have Britain in mind. Congress had 
not beeh tbld, hnd only lfearnt after it 
had been made known in London, that 
Britain was getting some $500 million 
credit for seven years at 4! per cent, a 
rate some members think too cheap. 

In such ways as this the current in 
Congress is unfavourable to the re-equip¬ 
ment of the RAF with American materia] 
on terms that smack, to Congress, of 
favouritism. There is a feeling that the 
Export-Import Bank and its money have 
been used for purposes which Congress 
has never had the chance to approve. 
Britain is not the only beneficiary but it 
is one of them and, if the opposition 
has its way, Britain with others will have 
to suffer. Congress was never consulted 
about the agreement to offset Britain’s 
dollar defence costs with sterling defence 
sales. Naturally there are members of 
Congress who have constitifents who 
want these orders to go to them and not 
to the British ; Representative Byrnes, who 
enjoyed his moment of glory when he put 
a stop to British bidding for the mine¬ 
sweepers, is one of many. 

Mr Byrnes got his allies among Con¬ 
gressmen who feel that Congress wakes 
up too often to find that an agreement 
or a promise has been made to which it 
was not a party. The concurrent attack 
on arms deals with underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries is nourished by the related feeling 
that the Administration keeps on getting 
involved with distant countries that, once 
helped, need heavier and heavier pro¬ 
tection. This is a reaction from the 
Vietnam involvement, and also a reaction 
against the disorderly state of the world 
at large. Bubbling up under it all is self- 
pity about the Vietnam war and the 
failure of America’s allies to help much. 

Mr Johnson’s power to conduct foreign 
policy is being challenged, and the con¬ 
flict ranges widely. If this week saw an 
ostensible lull, it was largely because a 
test case was being fought out in private 
in the conference between the Senate and 
House of Representatives which is strugg¬ 
ling to reconcile the two different versions 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1967. 
One of many contested points in the con-' 
ference was the amendment by Repre¬ 
sentative Gross of Iowa, which would 
categorically put a stop to arms deals 
with Britain, as with all countries which 
permit any trade with North Vietnam. 

Most people think the Gross amend¬ 
ment so extreme that it will be taken out 
before the Foreign -Assistance Act goes 
back to the two houses for fifial approval; 
others, that it will be modified to pve 
the President - a degree of discretion, 
which he would of course exercise in 
favour of the aircraft sales to Britain. 
At least, on this occasion, the interests 
friendly to Britain will have on their side 
the American .aircraft industry, which is 
concerned -about’ sales of the F-m., 
$hould they, against expectation, jta 
beaten they .would have to fall back dh 
the slim; hope bf getting it all changed 
again next year. 
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Money for votes 


The Senate has made a timid but definite 
attempt to come to grips with the high 
cost of running for omce. Its Finance 
Committee has tailored a Bill which 
would permit campaigns for the Presi¬ 
dency and for the Senate to be paid for 
out of public funds. The chances of the 
measure’s survival in the full Senate and 
then the House of Representatives are 
slight. But the possibility exists and the 
House might be tempted to concur if it 
tacked on a proviso allowing federal 
money to be spent on electing its Repre¬ 
sentatives as well. The funds, as the plan 
now stands, would come from congres¬ 
sional appropriations, plus small contri¬ 
butions (under $50) from individuals who 
would be allowed a tax credit. The candi¬ 
dates would have to choose between using 
the subsidy or soliciting private money. 
The sums involved would be about $54 
million next year, with something like 
$14 million each available to the presi¬ 
dential candidates of the Republican and 
Democratic parties. 

So much for theory. What the full 
Senate has done in practice to reform and 
tighten rules for reporting what all can¬ 
didates for national office spend on get¬ 
ting elected is much less audacious. The 
law of more than forty years standing 
has indeed been tightened—it had so 
many loopholes that what was actually 
reported to the Clerk of the House and 
the Secretary of the Senate was just a 
fraction of the actual outlays. From now 
on (if the House concurs) candidates will 
have to report every gift over $1,000 
made on their behalf—even if spent just 
within one state or only on a primary 
(preliminary party) election. At the same 
time the Senate removed ceilings on ex¬ 
penditure ; the present limits were too un¬ 
realistic for it to be possible to enforce 
them and their elimination or relaxation 
has long been urged. But because enforce¬ 
ment powers are being left in the hands of 
two congressional employees, both holding 
political appointments, the prospect of 
those who present incomplete reports 
being called on the carpet is considered 
dim. 

What the Senators declined to do was 
more revealing. Senator Clark, the idealis¬ 
tic Democrat from Pennsylvania, invited 
his colleagues to pass the one reform which 
would really end public suspicions of 
where Congressmen and candidates for 
Congress get their money and how they 
return the favour: a law compelling full 
disclosure of all sources of income. The 
vote was close : 46 to 42. But the majority 
agreed with the Republican patriarch, 
Senator Dirksen of Illinois, that such a 
requirement was “an impertinence and 
an outrage.” The Bill offers some cheerful 
news for employees of the federal govern¬ 
ment. It would end the practice of civil 
servants being solicited for political contri¬ 
butions ; too many tickets to $xoo-a-plate 
dinners are sold with the hint that the boss 
will be there to see who turns up. 




Choice of weapons 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPOWPWT «i’> 

Nothing seems to get soldiers more worked 
up than a good argument over small anns. 
This passion has had a lot to do with 
the Army’s difficulties in choosing a 
standard rifle. From 1936 to 1967 the 
Army made only one change in its choice 
of rifle: in 1957 it switched to the Spring- 
field M-14 which fires the bullet agreed 
upon as standard by the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation. Now the Army is 
so dissatisfied with the M-14 that it has 
decided to change again, re-equipping all 
of its soldiers, except those on Nato duties, 
with the lightweight plastic stock M-16 of 
a different calibre. The Army, conceding 
only that the publicised tendency of the 
M-16 to jam in combat had required some 
small changes, has ordered 243,000 more 
of these rifles. Already they are in the 
hands of all American combat troops in 
Vietnam. 

What the M-16 fires is a high-velocity 
bullet which is highly effective at ranges 
up to about 300 yards. With its straight 
stock, the new rifle*is much more accurate 
than the M-14 >frhen used as an auto¬ 
matic. The M-i4*s superiority lies in 
long-range combat and sniping. Field 
commanders in Vietnam like the M-16 
because it allows a soldier to carry twice 
as much ammunition on patrol as with 
the M-14 ; ^e jungle warfare of Vietnam 
puts a premium on automatic weapons. 
Communist units in Vietnam are armed 
with a very effective automatic weapon 
of Soviet design. 

The Army’s choice, for one thing, 
reflects the increasing orientation of 
American combat forces toward areas of 
the world not concerned with Nato. But 
the decision could have been made any 
time since 1958 and it would have been 
better taken before now. The Army’s 
hesitancy may have been caused by pride : 
the M-14 was its own product while the 
M-16 was the creation of private industry. 
And international politics played a part. 
In 1963 the Army recommended no switch 
from the Nato standard rifle but the 
question will have to be faced again in 
January, when the Nato standardisation 
agreement expires. 

Whatever its reasons, the Army made 
up its mind in 1963 to postpone a major 
change in rifles until it could develop a 
radically new, dart-firing weapon, fitted 
with a launcher for grenades. The device, 
to be known as SPIW (for Special Pur¬ 
pose Individual Weapon) was to be ready 
by 1968. To fill the interim period, the 
Army bought only enough M-16s to equip 
its airborne and air mobile units and its 
Special Forces. Accordingly, the Army 
officials then failed to obtain rights to 
reproduce the M-16 from its sole supplier, 
Colt Industries. Investigators for a sub¬ 
committee of the House of Representatives 


have ttoV? criticftdd this omission/, 
now the $PfW ^rogt&mxher 'has \html 
scrapped and the demand for 
Vietnam has been increasing. Tjhe Army 
therefore has had to* buy the rightrfron* 
Obit’s at a handsome price in order tb W 
free to set up a second source of supply 
conceivably this could be British, pentapl 
the Sterling Engineering Company of 
Dagenham. ><’ J 

Whoever is picked, a second martufao* 
tuter will not be able to deliver * rifles 
for eighteen months. Meanwhile* Coifs 
Firearms Division, which has more than 
a two-year backlog of military orders fot 
the M-16, is trying to make up for the 
more than five weeks of production lost 
during the summer’s holidays and strike. 
At the current pace of supply, it will be 
some time before the Army's re-equipment 
plans are carried out The South Viet¬ 
namese and Koreans, who could make 
excellent use of the lightweight rifles in 
place of the cumbersome weapons they 
now cm may never get them—unless 
they deeHe to buy a Japanese version that , 
has come on the market. 


Slums in business 


After all the talk—and all the scepticism 
—about private enterprise coming to the 
rescue of the slums, the major life in¬ 
surance companies have mounted their 
white chargers. They have pledged them¬ 
selves to invest $1 billion in rehousing the 
dwellers in the ghettoes and eventually in 
commercial and industrial development 
which will provide jobs. President Johnson 
had more than one reason for satisfaction 
when he welcomed this “ historic ” break* 
through. The initiative came from the 
companies themselves who last January 
created a Life Insurance Committee on 
Urban Problems. Moreover, the announce¬ 
ment should help to persuade Congress to 
provide the full appropriation for the Ad¬ 
ministration’s rent supplement plan,. For 
poor people this pays the difference be¬ 
tween 25 per cent of their income and the 
rent which they have to pay to secure 
adequate housing. 

The House of Representatives has 
refused a single penny for the scheme. 
But it may think again when it realises 
that the highly conservative life insurance 
industry proposes to put much of its 
initial investment into projects whose 
tenants qualify for the subsidy. Indeed if 
the whole sum were to be used this way 
the Administration itself might be 
embarrassed ; it has not .even asked for 
enough money to pay for rent supplements 
on this scale. 

It may also afford the President some 
gratification that the announcement has 
taken a good ’deal of the shine out of 
Senator Kennedy’s schemes for encourag¬ 
ing private enterprise to invest both in 
housing and in industrial development in 
the ghettoes. Certainly the news, has 
dwarfed the President’s own decision to 
identify federal land in and around cities 
which can be used for rehousing the slum- 
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dweller, Washington, DC, is the first to 
benefit. About 355 acres on the outskirts 
which up to now have been used for a 
boys’ training school are to be developed 
as a balanced community of about 25,000 
people, of different levels of income. There 
is also to be commercial development to 
provide some jobs and the opportunity to 
build a school system from scratch. 

The life insurance companies would not 
have moved without a significant change 
in the rules on government insurance of 
mortgages. Early in August the federal 
housing authorities announced that mort¬ 
gages would be insured even in areas 
which are “ economically unsound ” and 
prone to riots, if the borrower himself 
were credit-worthy. This means that the 
insurance companies will be able to obtain 
government mortgage insurance and hence 
will not be risking any of their share¬ 
holders* money in the slums. But neither— 
and this is to the companies’ credit—will 
they be obtaining, in many cases, as high 
a return as they could secure elsewhere ; 
under the rent supplement scheme, for 
example, interest rates may not exceed 
six per cent. 


As the rails go ... 


They said that they would do it and they 
have. The makers of motor cars swore 
that when they installed safety devices 
required by the federal government the 
prices of cars would have to go up. In 
fact, only about half of the increases 
announced this month ran be blamed on 
the expense of added smog burners, seat 
belts and such. The industry puts the 
rest down to higher production costs. 
The General Motors Corporation’s prices 
will go up an average of $110 for each 
new 1968 car. The Chrysler Corpora¬ 
tion’s rises will be slightly higher : 
probably around $133 on average. And 
the Ford Motor Company, even while 
gripped by a strike that has halted its 
new models on the production line, plans 
to announce similar increases soon. 

None of these proclamations rules out 
further jumps in price when the com¬ 
panies finally sign new contracts with the 
United Automobile Workers. (Although 
the strike is just against Ford, the settle¬ 
ment reached there will set the pattern 
for the rest.) Just how fat a rise the 
car workers will get has President 
Johnson’s economic advisers worried ; 
five per cent has begun to be the rule 
rather than the exception in recent 
contracts and Mr Reuther will not be 
interested in less. The President, more¬ 
over, did not help by glowing over 
the recommendations of a special 
presidential mediation board that six 
shopcraft railway unions get rises 
amounting td six per cent in the first 
year, five in the second. 

The railways involved (covering about 
95 per cent of the country’s railway 
network), see the award as clearly in- 
Even one member of the 


Mental health at 
home 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 
WASHINGTON, DC 

Since the nineteen forties Americans have 
had to leam facts about themselves which 
seem to many of them incredible and 
sobering. First came the news of how a 
high proportion of young men (one in 
eight) was rejected for military service 
because of mental disability. It is now 
estimated that one in every ten persons 
suffers to a greater or lesser degree from 
some type of emotional disorder, including 
alcoholism, and that fewer than a tenth of 
these arc looked after properly. Only about 
3 per cent can afford visits to private 
psychiatrists or treatment in a private hos¬ 
pital, even if there is room for them. Last 
year approximately 2 million of the 
afflicted, 300,000 of them children, were 
denied the psychiatric attention that they 
required by the scarcity of facilities and of 
trained personnel (two thirds of a total 
of 2,000 out-patient clinics do not have the 
services of a full time psychiatrist). Pre¬ 
sumably a good many others did not seek 
help because they were too poor or too 
simple to do so. Children are particularly 
ill served. Since i960 the number between 
the ages of 10 to 14 who are con¬ 
fined in public mental institutions has 
almost doubled. Yet less than a quarter 
of the out-patient clinics treat children and 
of about 3,000 general hospitals which do 
accept mental patients fewer than 500 have 
separate facilities for different age groups. 
For Americans who live in the country, 
about a third of the population, there 
are seldom mental health resources of any 
kind within easy reach. 

The United States has not been an inno¬ 
vator in finding solutions for the problems 
of mental illness. Until the nineteenth 
century the insane, as they were called, 
who were not looked after by their relatives 
were locked up in the nearest gaol or poor- 
house. When state governments were 
finally shamed into assuming responsibility 
and built hospitals for them, these were in¬ 
tentionally put far from population centres, 
in places where land was cheap and barred 
windows were least noticeable. More than 
half arc still too remote to be useful to 
the communities nearest them. Many have 
grown grotesquely large; it is not unusual 
to find 5,000 patients in one institution 
while some arc twice as big. Their quality 
varies with the wealth and progressiveness 
of the state and with the enlightenment of 
superintendents. 

Overcrowding and understaffing are 
common and the emphasis has been on 
economy for the taxpayer and on custodial 
care rather than on cure for the patients. 
About half the inmates arc committed 
against their will. Some states are taking 
steps to protect them in this respect. The 
first courtroom to be built especially for 
the mentally ill will open soon within the 
walls of a New York State mental hospital. 

A recent reform makes periodic review of 
every case mandatory in that state. 

Modem methods of treating mental 
illness, especially with drugs, have reduced 
the number of patients in public mental 
institutions by 15 per cent and, in states 
which use drugs most intensively, the re- < 


duction it greater/ Less than a generation 
ago state institutions handled three out of 
every four mental patients; today they 
care for about one in every five. The bur¬ 
den falls on local services now that greater 
importance is attached to early diagnosis 
and continuity of care. 

In an unprecedented message to Con- 
* gross in 1963 on the state of the nation’s 
mental health, President Kennedy urged a 
“ bold new approach.” Shortly afterward 
Congress passed legislation authorising 
federal aid for a network of new or ex¬ 
panded community mental health centres. 
These are designed to supplement and, per¬ 
haps, eventually to replace the huge, in¬ 
flexible state-operated institutions. The 
plan is that each centre will provide a 
unified psychiatric service, not necessarily 
under one roof, for an area with a popula¬ 
tion ideally between 75,000 and 200,000; 
no patient need be more than an hour by 
road from his home. 

To stimulate the development &f these 
centres the federal government provides 
“ seed ” money to state and local authori¬ 
ties in the form of matching grants for up 
to two thirds of construction costs, together 
with help for the first 51 months, on a 
diminishing scale, to meet the salaries of 
professional and technical staff. Since the 
programme was launched three years ago 
Congress has appropriated $135 million for 
construction and approved some 286 
grants, about half to general hospitals; 
these have priority. Most of the states 
are participating in the programme or have 
plans to do so when they can afford it. 

In order to qualify for federal help local 
authorities must guarantee that their centre 
makes available to everybody, regardless 
of race, age or ability to pay, at least five 
basic psychiatric services: hospital accom¬ 
modation for short periods; partial care as 
in-patients (day or night programmes are 
becoming more common); an emergency 
service round the clock (there were 20,000 
suicides in one recent year); an out-patient 
clinic ; and, finally, a programme of public 
education involving the entire community. 

It would be optimistic to expect that 
2,000 community mental health centres 
would be in operation by 1975, as was 
originally proposed. It is estimated that to 
staff them 87,000 additional psychiatrists, 
psychologists, nurses and social workers 
will be needed. Already there are almost 
three times as many of these workers as 
there were in 1950, primarily because of 
the National Institute of Mental Health 
which, since 1949, has had the mission of 
administering federal support of mental 
health research and training projects all 
over the United States. Now a bureau of 
the Public Health Service, the institute 
has been growing in size and importance. 

However, until headway is made 
in the prevention of mental disease the 
queues for psychiatric services will grow 
longer, and also bolder in their demand for 
help — since with greater public under¬ 
standing and acceptance of mental ail¬ 
ments nave come broadened insurance 
benefits to cover them. % 


Cast from chains and 
handcuffs formerly used to 
restrain mental patients, this 
bell is the official symbol of 
the National Association for 
Mental Health. 
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chairman of the American. Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, declared it to 
be excessive (he concurred, however, in 
the unanimous report). The President 
was very enthusiastic, however, about 
the wort of the panel which Congress 
created by law last summer to put an 
end to the long impasse, culminating in 
a two-day strike, which the railways and 
shoperaft unions had reached. The law 
provided that a settlement could be 
imposed if, as has turned out, none could 
be reached voluntarily. 

But is it ingenuity to give ^unions more 
or less what they have demanded? The 
report of the board (led by Senator 
Morse of Oregon) has disturbed more 
people than the railways’ managers, who 
are thinking about fighting the terms in 
court. The increases will put $158 
million on the wages bills of the 
companies in the next two years; besides 
coming apparently closer to the unions’ 
demands than to the companies 1 offers, 
the terms offer an extra wage boost to 
skilled workers. This could influence the 
demands of other railways unions who 
begin bargaining in January and will 
certainly impress the militant skilled 
workers within the UAW. They are strong 
enough to veto any settlement reached 
by Mr Reuther that does not give them 
special treatment. “Why,” puzzled the 
New York Times , “does the Administra¬ 
tion greet so rhapsodically a panel 
decision that must add to the force of 
cost-push inflation?” 


What's in 
a name? 


ITT 


New York 

The International Telephone and Tele¬ 
graph Corporation one of the world’s 
most misnamed companies, could at the 
moment complain of being one of the 
world’s most frustrated. The corporation 
has had to remind everybody for years 
that it is no relation to the giant American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company ; out¬ 
side the United States ITT does operate 
telephone and cable businesses—in 
Britain, Standard Telephones and Cables 
Limited—but these are dwarfed by its 
manufacturing enterprises in fifty-one 
countries. Lately the expansive ITT has 
been trying to become, among other 
things, more American. The biggest step 
towards that goal, the take-over of Ameri¬ 
can Broadcasting Companies, the smallest 
but fastest-growing of the three American 
radio and television national networks, 
has been approved twice by the Federal 
Communications Commission, only to be 
stymied at the eleventh hour by the 
government’s Department of Justice. 

The latest round in the battle will 
begin next month when the Justice 
Department challenges the FCC’s 
approval in a federal Appeals Court, on 
anti-trust grounds. ITT is getting im- 


has even hinted that if the court wrangle 
cannot be settled by December 31st, ITT 
may call off the deal. But frustration has 
hatxlly paralysed the corporation, While 
waiting to hear whether it can buy ABC, 
ITT has coolly arranged to buy out two 
other American companies with combined 
revenues of $260 million. 

What ITT has got are Levitt and Sons, 
the world’s largest builder of private 
houses (for $90 million of .ITTs shares) 
and Rayonier, Incorporated, a maker of 
cellulose, wood pulp for paper and wood 
chemicals (for about $290 million). These 
acquisitions should give ITT the undis¬ 
puted title of being the most conglomer¬ 
ated of all the companies now being 
labelled (or cursed) with the name of 
conglomerate—those goulashes of un¬ 
related businesses which some think are 
the future pattern of corporate organisa¬ 
tion. Already overseas ITT makes tele¬ 
phone equipment, television sets, refrigera¬ 
tors, gramophones and underground 
cable. In America it has picked up the 
Avis car-rental business, life-insurance, 
small loan companies and unit trusts ; for 
the government, it not only runs the hot¬ 
line from the White House to Moscow 
but manages the controversial Job Corps 
training centre at Camp Kilmer, New 
Jersey. The new purchases should help 
ITT toward its ambition of having by 
1970 annual gross revenues of $3 billion 
and of becoming more domesticated. 
Last year, when the firm’s revenues were 
$2.1 billion and its profits were nearly 
$90 million, domestic operations ac¬ 
counted for nearly half of both. 

The Levitt acquisition should further 
another dream of President Geneen’s— 
that Americans should know what ITT is. 
Levitt is practically a household word, 
at least on the east coast, suggesting cheap 
and reliable mass-produced housing. The 
word once made sophisticates frown, for 
the first Levittowns were monotonous, car¬ 
toon-like rows of dwellings, but recently 
it has become more prestigious. The firm 
has been building smaller developments 
with more architectural variety ; its sales 
—$93 million—and profits have grown 
accordingly. In the past few years Levitt 
has been expanding abroad, mainly in 
France and Puerto Rico and ITTs 
foreign capital and connections should 
assist this growth further. 

The acquisition of Rayonier, which has 
yet to be approved by that company’s 
shareholders, is harder to understand. 
Despite its sales of $177 million in 1966 
and its high margin of profit, Rayonier 
has not been growing rapidly ; its sales 
this year are expected to be somewhat 
lower because of “surplus capacity” at 
its pulp mills. The deal takes ITT into 
something considered dangerous: mixing 
manufacturing with service business. ITTs 
postwar attempt to make radios, television 
sets and freezers in the United States was 
a costly flop. Perhaps now its leaden feel 
that a company hoping to turn into $3 
billion conglomerate by 1970 ought to be 
ready to try anything. 
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cDfiviftced Americans 
not safe enough, is now saying the same 
thing about processed meats. His efforts 
have made it likely that the Johnson 
Administration’s Wholesome Meal 
which has been languishing op Congress’* 
shelves, may pass this year. Mr Nader 1 ! 
concern with pre-cooked meats is that 
they are prepared in plants which often 
escape inspection by the federal govern¬ 
ment. 

Even the fresh meat that American! 
buy is not always as dean and pure as 
they believe it guaranteed to be under the 
Federal Meat Inspection law of 1907. The 
law does not cover meat slaughtered pro¬ 
cessed and sold within state boundaries, 
only that in inter-state commerce. At 
present a surprising amount—15 per cent ^ 
of fresh meat and 25 per cent of pto* " 
cessed meat—may reach the table with¬ 
out having met the strict federal standards 
for puritv and cleanliness. 

What has probably encouraged the 
Agriculture Committee of the House of 
Representatives to approve the Meat Bill 
are some reports held by the Department 
of Agriculture which Mr Nader has pried 
loose. Their phrasing automatically turns 
the average stomach and may have given 
Congressmen the courage that they needed 
to fight the strong lobbies of the livestock 
and meat-packing industries which have, 
with one exception, succeeded in prevent¬ 
ing any tightening of the meat laws for 
half a century. The reports revealed for 
example, that “ dirty meats contaminated 
by animal hair, sawdust, flies, rodents and 
the filthy hands, tools, and clothing of 
food handlers were finely ground and 
mixed with seasonings and preservatives. 
These mixtures are distributed as ground 
meat products, frankfurters, sausages and 
lx>lognas.” 

If the law has not changed much over 
the years, the techniques of meat-pro¬ 
cessing have As Mr Nader has said, “the 
uses of modern chemistry by intra-9tate 
plants can make dirty, putrid meat look, 
smell and taste acceptable.” Moreover, 
the increasing popularity of so-called 
covenience foods—the frozen dinners and 
sausages—increases the risk of trichinosis 
and other diseases. He himself suspects 
that the new Bill may be too milef, since 
it leaves the power to inspect locally^ 
produced meat with the states. But others 
feel that it would do what is necessary : 
give the Department of Agriculture more 
authority and money to seize suspicious 
shipments of meat, require registration 
of dealers in* meat and carcasses and 
share with the state governments the cost 
of performing local inspections. Mean¬ 
while, the meat industry may be resigned 
to stricter controls now that its main 
reason for opposing new legislation—the 
risk of bad publicity—has been realised. 
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THE ARMY AS ARBITER 

Politics in Brazil, 1930-1964: An Experiment in Democracy 


By Thomas E. Skidmore. 

Oxford University Press. 464 pages, bos. 

This is the most important book on the 
politics of modem Brazil that exists. As 
a serious analysis of complicated issues it 
is not easy reading ; nor will its objectivity 
and avoidance of the facile generalisation 
that besets much writing on Latin America 
endear it to the proponents of instant 
history on the right or left. A minor 
excellence of this outstanding book is 
the critical notes, which provide the best 
available bibliography of contemporary 
Brazil. 

Professor Skidmore seeks to explain the 
fall of President Goulart in April, 1964. 
The military take-over or “ revolution ” 
meant the end of the “democratic” 
system that had, in 1945, succeeded the 
regime of the great manipulator, Getulio 
Vargas. The system was broken by its 
incapacity to represent, in party terms, 
either the stable centre or the incoherent 
“ popular ” forces produced by rapid 
social change and, more immediately, by 
its repeated failures to provide a political 
basis for economic policies that were both 
necessary and unpopular. 

J&nio Quadros apart, one of the most 
striking examples of inadequate political 
backing for strong economic policies is 
provided by the failure of Santiago Dan- 
tas and Celso Fur tad o to keep Goulart 
to the courses of the “ positive left.” 
Whether the Dantas-Furtado plan (hold¬ 
ing prices without slowing growth) was 
technically viable or not, it was dropped 
by Goulart once its political consequences 
appeared. Certainly the niggardly res¬ 
ponse of the United States’ financial and 
governmental world to Dantas’s loan 
requests (this reviewer dined with a dying 
and depressed Dantas in Washington) 
made his success. unlikely. It could be 
argued that the United States’ refusal to 
back Dantas to the hilt made the 1964 
coup inevitable. Goulart thought he had 
no alternative but to seek the support of 
the “negative left”—represented by the 
violent, anti-United States economic 
nationalism and the contempt for the 
“ democratic ” system of his brother-in- 
law Leonel Brizola. It was to dam this 
breach on the left that the army inter¬ 
vened. 

Professor Skidmore’s description of the 
delicgMflocial balances and the politics 
of OMppmise, which were the essence of 
then.j^wf^defunct “democratic” system, 
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is splendidly done. The last master of 
the older arts was the non-ideological 
developmentalist, President Kubitschek, 
still the most popular figure in Brazil. 
Brasilia was his symbol ; it would solve 
all other problems. Other than on the 
level of psychological nationalism, it 
solved little. One cannot dispute Profes¬ 
sor Skidmore’s judgment that by the end 
of Kubitschek’s term in i960 “ improvi¬ 
sation had begun to reach its limits.” 
Kubitschek opted out of monetary pro¬ 
blems by blaming the International 
Monetary Fund—a convenient political 
device in Latin America, where narrow¬ 
minded orthodoxy is seen as a deliberate 
attempt by foreigners to strangle economic 
growth—-and left the mess to his 
successors. 

These, alas, were not d la hauteur de 
leurs taches. Janio Quadros, the only 
Brazilian politician with enough popular 
support to risk austerity, gave up the 
battle for the bottle. Jo&o Goulart, 
accidentally president in 1961, was a 
weak man who overestimated his strength. 
He believed that he could rely on 
“popular” support (which he signally 
failed to organise) either to pressurise the 
“ ins ” of the system, which thwarted 
“ basic ” reform, or to support him in its 
destruction. His concessions to the radi¬ 
cal left brought against him the army and 
those civilian politicians who had never 
been able to swallow the quasi-authori¬ 
tarianism of Vargas. Middle-class legalists 
they could not trust in a democracy that 
had elected Vargas, Kubitschek and 
Goulart. They were therefore ready to 
deny their legalist past and support a 
military coup. They got little reward for 
their pains. In 1964, disillusioned by 
“politicians” most Brazilians “appeared to 
be resigned, for the time being at least, to 
rule by technocrats under military 
tutelage.” 

The only force that could have resisted 
the army in 1964 was a united left behind 
Goulart. By implication this book is a 
rebuke to the radical left for its com¬ 
placent content with slogans about struc¬ 
tural change and the denunciation of 
foreign devils. It misttok rhetoric for 
organisation and left Goulart, never a 
brave politician, in the lureh. One hopes 
that Professor Skidmore’s analysis will 
help the Latin American left to cease 
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blaming its failure? on outsiders. 

In an appendix-nreprinted and widely 
read in Brazil-^Professor Skidmore dis¬ 
cusses a special case of “ outside ” inter¬ 
ference : the “ participation ” of the 
United States in the revolution. Ambas¬ 
sador Lincoln Gordon dearly supposed 
Goulart to be moving to some sort of 
“ anti-foreign ” Peronism ; he disliked 
the prospect and said so. Clearly he 
knew the coup was imminent and rushed 
to support it—probably, Professor Skid¬ 
more argues, in the hope of strengthening 
civilian politicians and army moderates 
against hard line officers. If this was 
his aim he failed, and his precipitate 
action, it appears, was not enthusiastically 
supported by the State Department 
experts. 

Nevertheless his assertion that the 
revolution was “ not 99.4 but 100 per 
cent Brazilian ” is true. The army acted 
as it had acted in 1945, 1954 and 1935. 
Once it has decided to unite on a course of 
action (and it failed to “ stop ” Goulart as 
President in 1961 only because it was not 
united) the army always has been, and in 
the foreseeable future will remain, the 
final arbiter. Whether its technicians can 
solve the classic conflict between the 
claims of national development—a psycho¬ 
logical necessity, a general philosophy 
rather than a concrete programme—and 
“ reasonable ” price stability remains to 
be seen. The technicians of austerity 
have, it would seem, lost. 


EGYPTIAN HOPES FALL 

Modern Egypt 
By Tom Little. 

Benn. (Nations of the Modern World 
Series.) 313 pages. 42s. 

Mr Little’s first book on Egypt was pub¬ 
lished in 1958 at a time when President 
Nasser’s fortunes were in the ascendant. 
Now, in a new edition with a number of 
new chapters, he seeks to show how most 
of the hopes raised in that year have been 
dissipated. Arab unity seems farther away 
than ever; potential allies have been 
alienated; dependence on Russia, a fair- 
weather friend, has been increased, a third 
war against Israel has just been lost. The 
main c&use of this situation, in Mr Little’s 
view, has been the attempt to do too much 
in too many places. Energy and resources 
have been squandered outside Egypt, 
which would have been better devoted to 
developing the country’s economy and to 
a more constructive approach to rela¬ 
tions with its Arab neighbours. 

There is much to recommend this 
analysis. But would a policy of Egyptian 
rather than Arab nationalism have been at 
all practicable? Mr Little himself goes to 
some lengths to underline the personal 
nature of President Nasser’s own commit¬ 
ment to the cause of unity and anti¬ 
imperialism. However, there is also little 
doubt that the president’s policies touched 
off sun emotional response in many of his 
fellow-countrymen, whose feelings of per¬ 
sonal involvement in the future progress of 
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the whole Middle East and in particular of 
the Palestine area are much stronger than 
is often supposed. Again, in the long run, 
it may be that the Egyptian economy will 
gain more from an Arab orientation than 
it loses. Against the lossel sustained in the 
Yemen must be set the opportunities for 
fruitful oo-operation with the oil- 
producing states that now seem to be 
opening out. 

Mr Little is dearly more at ease in 
dealing with foreign rather than domestic 
affairs. Nevertheless, his chapters on 
economic and social developments since 
the revolution contain much useful infor¬ 
mation. Some of his facts may come as 
something of a surprise—for instance, that 
there are more girl guides than hoy scouts 
in Egypt ; others are of special interest 
and allow, among other things, an evalu¬ 
ation of the rapid progress that was made 
under the first five year plan. What is 
lacking, however, is a coherent account Of 
the way in which the government’s 
approach to development changed in such 
radical fashion between iq<j2 and iq6r. 
Nor has Mr Little much to say about the 
vexed question of whether the trend to¬ 
wards greater and greater stage manage¬ 
ment was prompted by ideological or 
purely economic considerations. 

The early part of the book contains a 
brief history of Egypt before 1952. This 
has had to be further condensed since the 
first edition and, inevitably, may leave the 
reader somewhat breathless. Nevertheless, 
Mr Little is good at picking out the main 
themes. In particular he stiesses the 
essential continuity of the long struggle for 
national revival against foreign domina¬ 
tion and economic and sqrial backward¬ 
ness, which began with the popular revolts 
against the French and their successors in 
1 7 qB and i8ofj. 

Few countries have had so much written 
about them by so many. As a result the 
same ground tends to be covered over and 
over again in almost identical fashion. Mr 
Little’s book is a notable exception. His 
long association with the countiy, his 
depth of knowledge, his obvious concern 
for Egypt and its people allow him to 
avoid all the obvious pitfalls. This is an 
admirable work to give anyone who wants 
a concise account not only of Egyptian 
history but also of the controversial events 
of the past 15 years. 

A WRITER EMERGES 

Flaubert: The Making of the Mailer 
By Enid Stark ic. 

Weulenfeld and Nuolson. 420 pages. 6 js. 

This is a book which a lot of people have 
been eagerly looking forward to. It is also 
a work which, as the author explains, has 
been pursued by misfortune. It was origin¬ 
ally intended to he the first of two 
volumes, but ill-health caused Dr Starkie 
to think that she would not be able to 
complete the second. She has therefore 
introduced material into this volume that 
would normally have appeared later. 
Everyone will hope that the second vol¬ 


ume will befiniahecLEnid Starkie Ydtep 
knowledge of Flaubert** life, hej; famiHarr 
ity with manuscript; material and her 
devotion to literature make this an im¬ 
portant work. It is impreoiveto see how 
she deals with the period up to the 
publication of 11 Madame Bovary,*"when 
Flaubert was 35, without suggesting that 
this is familiar ground and without refer¬ 
ring to her many predecessors, except to 
correct them. Writing with many details, 
she has the conviction that she lias got 
to know Flaubert. 

At the risk of appearing ungracious, 
one wonders whether it is this that one 
was hoping for in this book, or this that 
was needed. L There is a great deal in the 
narrative that seems rather ordinary 
(“ they visited the Chateaux de la Loire 
which were then not as well known as 
now ”) ; but when Dr Starkie comes to 
analyse what Flaubert wrote, one lias to 
express real disappointment. For exam¬ 
ple, when discussing the (so-called) first 
version of “ 1 ’ Education Sentimentale" 
she devotes several pages to describing the 
strange episode of the main character* 
encounter with a dog. Jules is followed by 
a mangy dog which he cannot get rid of, 
and which eventually dies on his doorstep. 
Many writers have tried to explain the 
significance of this, and their suggestions 
have sometimes been fanciful. But Dr 
Starkie merely refers to it as “ a signifi¬ 
cant experience which many of us have 
lived through.” Similarly, one docs not 
feel that one's knowledge or understand¬ 
ing is advanced when Dr Starkie says, 
“ We have all known our Emma Bovarys,” 
or when, describing a scene in the novel, 
she tells us what “ nine women out of 
ten ” would feel. Possibly academics have 
fastened on to questions of technique and 
method in a way that can be ludicrous, 
but to take seriously Faguet’s suggestion 
that Emma Bovary would have been 
happy had she manied Homais is to get 
perilously near wondering how manv 
children had Lady Macl>eth. 

THE RAGE OF PARTY 

British Politics in the Age of Anne 
By Geoffrey Holmes. 

Macmillan. 560 pages. 84s. 

“ The Rage of Party ” is the title of a 
chapter in Professor Plumb's recent study 
“ The Growth of Political Stability in 
England, 1675-172^,” and it is equally 
appropriate to this important and impres¬ 
sive hook by Dr Holmes. For its brilliant 
and sustained analysis confirms the thesis 
of Piofcssoi Plumb and others alxmt the 
central fact of politics in the reign of 
Anne : that the reign saw a continuous 
struggle between two parties, in intense 
conflict over policy and principles. 

The real tubsUuu* of politn s between 1702 
and 1714 Was composed overwhelmingly of 
the diverse issues of principle, polity, interest, 
or plain party advantage which sustained 
the conflict between Tories and Whigs. 

Thi$ is clean contrary to the Walcott 
view j(“ English Politics in the Early 
Eighteenth Century”) that the activities 


of the leading politician^ in^cheiteigifefMPe 
only folly inteliigibk* if { 

that, they were carried. 1 on ^within* a?r 
multi-party framework," .with. Tactfoo&b 
and; cot organised jMirtt a* 

> spring* of action ami 
light of'the afttonishtag wealth of 
evidence that Dr Holmes has^toteiriwed ;* 
from contemporary documents (many of 
them made public for the first time) the 4 
Walcott view must be finally and firmly ] 
discarded. 

Dr Holntes shows that the polarisation* 
of the two political parties began in the"* 
years 1694-1697, after what had been an » 
earlier period of confused identity for, 
both parties in the years immediately 
following the bipartisan revolution of 
1688. There were still, at any rate in 
the early days, anomalous centre- groups, / 
like the “ Old Whigs ” led by Foley and ’ 

I (arley. And there was a fascinating 
similarity of attitude between the three 
great “ managers ” of the reign, Marl¬ 
borough, Godolphin and Harley, in their 
common reluctance to see the Queen’s 
government fall under the tutelage of the 
party zealots on either wing, and there- ‘ 
fore in their predilection for “ mixed ’’ ■ 
ministries and their dreams of a middle 
party. 

But these things do not in any way 
really invalidate or alter the picture of 
the age as one of intense political rivalry 
and party conflict not only in Westmin¬ 
ster, hut also in the constituencies, in 
social life, and in the huge polemical 
literature of the time. The effect of the r 
Triennial Act was all-important: in the 
20 years between 1695 anc ^ I 7 I 5 there 
were no fewer than 10 general elec¬ 
tions, a phenomenon certainly never 
experienced before and scarcely equalled 
afterwards. The main issues between the 
parties are clear enough. Lying behind 
the contest for places and profit were the 
deep divisions: about the Succession 
(where, despite the Act of Settlement, 
the Tories never succeeded in convincing 
others that they had cut themselves' free 
from the Ironds of divine hereditary 
right) ; about the relations of the Church 
and dissent ; about the continuance of 
the war (especially after 1707) ; and about 
the emergence of financial power in the 
City and especially in the Bank of Eng¬ 
land (“ foi the Tory squire the most hated 
symbol of an unholy alliance forged 
between the City and the Whig power- 
politicians for the perpetuation of the 
war ”). 

Dr Holmes has provided, often for the 
first time, a wealth of information on, 
such matters as party organisation, par¬ 
ticularly that of the Whigs. As he him¬ 
self says, the book is more a work of 
analysis and interpretation than a narra¬ 
tive, and it presupposes in the reader a 
fair working knowledge of the political 
and other events of the reign. But the* 
writing is so vivid and the analysis so 
acute that the oidinary reader will find 
himself absorbed. A more serious objec¬ 
tion, perhaps, is that the book is so 
exclusively political, so centred on the 



struggles in the House of Commons and 
in the constituencies, that there is 
inevitably a sense of distortion and 
dispfbportion in its general picture. It is 
understandable that Marlborough should 

^ only a character off the stage ; but 
Holmes scarcely does justice to the 
greatness of Godolphin £nd makes no 
reference, for instance* to his triumphs as 
an administrator and financier. And it 
is to be regretted that Dr Holmes did not 
feel it possible to discuss m some general 
passages the significance to contempoiary 
political life of the linking of England 
and Scotland under one Parliament. But 
these are only minor criticisms of a splen¬ 
did book. 


NIGERIA AS ASSOCIATE 

Africa and the Common Market 

By P. N. Okigbo. 

Longmans. 198 pages. 27s. 6d. 

Five years ago, in the first British nego¬ 
tiations with the Six, the Commonwealth 
countries in Africa were offered associa¬ 
tion with the European Community, on 
terms analogous to those negotiated with 
the former French colonies. With the 
exception of Rhodesia, the) all turned the 
offer down, largely because they inter¬ 
preted association as a perpetuation of 
Europe’s neo-colonialist ambitions in 
Africa. Yet today, in spite of the 1963 
French veto, Nigeria has secured a sepa¬ 
rate association agieement with the Com¬ 
munity, and the three East African 
countries about to follow suit. 

Mr Okigbo is in a uniquely good 
position to describe and explain how this 
volte face came about, since he was very 
largely responsible for it. A distinguished 
economist who has put in time as visiting 
professor at Harvard University, he was 


until recently the economic adviser to the 
Nigerian government, and at the same 
time Nigecian ambassador of the 
European Community in Brussels and 
negotiator of the Nigerian association 
agreement. Until the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers’ Conference of 1962 the 
Nigerian authorities had paid little or no 
attention to the problems raised by the 
emergence of the European Community, 
and when they did it was almost exclu¬ 
sively with a hostile political bias. But 
by 1963 they began to think again, and 
they concluded that from an economic 
point of view Nigeria had every incentive 
lor seeking a preferential trade agreement 
with the Community. By 1964, over a 
quarter of Nigeria’s exports were going to 
the Six, and only 38 per cent to Britain, 
compared with 14 and 72 per cent ten 
years earlier. It therefore became impera¬ 
tive to secure access to the Community 
market. Indeed, so successful were Mr 
Okigbo’s negotiating tactics that he got 
better terms from the Six than the former 
French colonies: Nigeria retained its 
preference on the British market, gave the 
Six only a very narrow margin of pre¬ 
ference on a handful of products, and 
received in exchange virtually free access 
to the Community market. 

Mr Okigbo clearly feels that the 
Nigerian agreement represented an 
important breakthrough both for the 
Community and for Africa : the Six had 
succeeded in attracting the richest state 
in black Africa into their orbit, while both 
sides could congratulate themselves on 
having started to build a bridge across 
the long-standing division between 
English-speaking and French-speaking 
Africa. 

Looking ahead, Mr Okigbo advocates 
much closer regional groupings of 
African states for trade and development 
purposes, analogous to the European 
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Community itself, and hb argues that 
Nigeria will ♦ have an important' role as 
leader of all the associated states in re¬ 
negotiating association terms with• • the 
Community when the present agreements 
expire two years from now. He insists in 
particular that the Community must in 
future drop its demands for reciprocal 
concessions from the associated states, 
even though it has in practice accepted 
advantages that are more symbolic than 
substantive. On the other hand, he fore¬ 
sees that some of the poorer associated 
states will find it difficult to take a tough 
negotiating line with the Six for fear of 
turning off the development aid tap, and 
he hints that in the next phase the richer 
countries like Senegal, Ivory Coast, 
Cameroun and the Congo may well have 
more in common with Nigeria than with 
their present colleagues in the Yaounde 
Convention. 

This is a useful and stimulating expose 
of the problems facing the African coun¬ 
tries in their relations with Europe, 
especially in its detailed analysis of pro¬ 
duction and export patterns. In its whole 
approach the book is well reasoned and 
thoroughly reasonable, and only occa¬ 
sionally marred by evidence of having 
been written in some haste ; but, for a 
man as busy as Mr Okigbo, this is not 
wholly surprising. 

THE RIVONIA TRIAL 

A Healthy Grave 

By James Kantor. 

Hatnish Hamilton. 236 pages. 33s. 

'This is an account of the much-publicised 
1963 Rivonia trial in South Africa where 
a plot t<Averthrow the Government was 
laid bar^vith the arrest of the “revolu¬ 
tionary high command” on a small farm 
a few miles from the centre of 
Johannesburg. Because the focus through¬ 
out is the author, one of the minor 
accused who was never part of the 
conspiracy (he was the only one of the 
10 to be discharged before the case 
ended), the book tends to be egocentric 
and therefore less useful and interesting 
than it might have been. 

Nevertheless it does shed some new 
light on the South Africa of today : on 
the constant police harassment of anyone 
outspokenly opposed to the Government 
and its race policy;, on the effectiveness 
of the legal sanction of indefinite deten¬ 
tion without trial in making witnesses 
talk to the police; on the awful effects 
of solitary jail confinement on the 
individual; on a police force at once 
relentless and yet pathetically anxious to 
please an individual for whom they 
develop a liking; and on a closed society 
determined to remain closed and so retain 
its power and privileges. The title of the 
book is taken from Sydney Smith’s lines: 

I have no relish for this country; 

It is a kind of healthy grave. . 

Although Mr Kantor, by profession a 
lawyer who is now living in voluntary 
exile in Britain, presumably does not tell 
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the full story of the Rivonia plot, it is 
easy to infer from his book that the 
plotters, whether communists or not, were 
a collection of enthusiastic amateurs. It 
is difficult to believe that, however dedi¬ 
cated and determined and sincere, they, 
and the plans they painstakingly 
committed to paper ana then left lying 
around for the police to pick up in the 
raid on the farm, could ever really have 
constituted a serious threat to the safety 
of the state. If this was the true extent of 
the “Communist peril” about which so 
much was heard, the danger to South 
Africa at the time must have been un¬ 
important. 

The ablest of the arraigned men was 
undoubtedly Nelson Mandela, former 
African National Congress leader, who 
was sentenced to imprisonment for life. 
If is statement from the dock at the end 
of the trial was an eloquent expression of 
faith and belief, particularly the 
peroration: 

I have cherished the ideal of a democratic 
and free society in which all persons live 
together in harmony and with equal oppor¬ 
tunities It is an ideal for which I am 
prepared to die. 

POLITICAL PRISONER 

Memoirs of a Revolutionary 

By Eva Broido. Translated and edited by 

Vera Broido. 

Oxford University Press. 162 pages. 25s. 
The high point in this unpretentious 
autobiographical sketch is a vivid des¬ 
cription of racial troubles in Baku during 
the Russian revolution of 1905. Egged on 
by religious zealots, *the Azerbaijani 
Tartars attacked the Armenian Chris¬ 
tians; the vital oil-wells were set on fire; 
a general slaughter ensued, and it was 
some days before the army intervened to 
restore order. Twentieth century history 
was to provide many further examples of 
such barbarism. The affair showed, 
among other things, that the ties of inter¬ 
national proletarian solidarity, which 
most Russian socialists had hitherto taken 
for granted, were in reality very fragile. 
This lesson was driven home by the out¬ 
break of war in 1914. To the accursed 
" national question ” Lenin offered a 
solution that was artificial but politically 
astute * a supranational single-party dic¬ 
tatorship. Forty years of this have taught 
the peoples of Transcaucasia, along with 
other peoples of Russia, to co-exist in 
reasonable amity. But outside the Soviet 
orbit the unnatural alliance between 
communism and nationalism often leads 
to friction. 

As a child Eva Broido (1876-1941) 
experienced most of the hardships that 
tsarist rule imposed upon the Jewish 
minority in Russia. After a difficult 
struggle for the right to acquire an edu¬ 
cation, she was converged to marxism and 
became a Menshevik. Her efforts to 
spread political enlightenment among the 
workers soon led to arrest and banish¬ 
ment to Siberia. Here the authorities 
allowed her to marry a fellow exile; the 
ceremony, performed “ to the accompani¬ 


ment of clanking chains and with a bor¬ 
rowed ring,” so moved a kindly prison 
doctor that he sent both husband and 
wife to the infirmary* where they could 
meet freely, and even provided a wed¬ 
ding gift of food and wine. Such humane 
gestures were still possible in the Russia 
of Nicholas II; the regime might often 
be brutal, but political prisoners at least 
knew that the outside world cared about 
their fate. A harsher life lay ahead. After 
the revolution Eva Broido wajs to perish 
anonymously in one of Stalin's concen¬ 
tration camps, for no crime other than 
her youthful allegiance to Menshevisrm 

This English version of her memoii^ 
ably translated by her daughter, has re¬ 
stored the passages suppressed in the 
Russian edition of 1928, which is no 
longer available in Russia. A lively, spon¬ 
taneous narrative written without a trace 
of self-pity or didacticism, it reveals the 
author as a woman of great courage and 
draws an evocative portrait of a milieu 
that seems incredibly distant. 

ECONOMICS AT SCHOOL 

Economics in General Studies. 

By P. Noble et al. 

Economics and General Studies 
Associations. 36 pages. 5s. 

It is common ground that completely 
specialised studies after O-level are to be 
deplored. The remedy adopted in many 
schools and colleges of further education 
is the provision of courses in “general 
studies ” side by side with the examina¬ 
tion-oriented courses. These can usefully 
include a wide variety of topics, econo¬ 
mics among them. But the inclusion of 
economics meets the difficulty that many 
of those engaged in teaching general 
studies have themselves had no training 
in economics. So they need help. 

This help has now been provided 
jointly by two teachers' associations. With 
financial assistance from the Gulbenkian 
Trust, a sub-committee of the Economics 
and the General Studies Associations has 
produced a pamphlet “ Economics in 
General Studies.” This provides sug¬ 
gested syllabuses for some ten possible 
courses, varying in length and content, 
together with references to the books that 
teachers will need in preparing these 
courses. Its strength is that it has been 
written by teachers for teachers, most of 
the proposed courses having been tried. 

The comment is made concerning one 
of them that “ the honest teacher must 
question whether in order to keep it 
simple he may not be teaching half- 
truths.” This indicates the authors’ 
awareness of a real danger. The academic 
purist may react by saying that in this 
case they had better not teach the course 
at all. But such defeatism carried to its 
logical conclusion would condemn most 
children to learning little more than the 
three Rs. It is surely much better to 
achieve breadth of vision, including the 
recognition that the knowledge acquired 
is seriously incomplete, than to aim at a 
narrow completeness. 
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Martov 


Th» Political Biography ol • Bastion 
Social Democrat 
ISRAEL GETZLEB 

This if- the first biography of Martov, t 
the founder and leader of Menshevism, 
whom Trotaky called* 'the Hamlet tit \ 
democratic socialism. 9 Dr Getzler bases 
hia work on published and unpublished 
material including Martov's letters, and 
on many interviews with Martov's sister, 
and friends in the Party. 

Published tn Australia and Nfw Zealand 
by Melbourne University Press. 70r, net 


Cambridge Studios in Intarnational and 
Comparative Law 

Tho Law Governing 
Employment in 
International 
Organizations 

M. B AKEHUBST 

A comprehensive evaluation of legal 
cases relating to employment in world 
organizations showing how international 
organizations have used pnnciples estab¬ 
lished m the laws of a number of diff¬ 
erent countries. 75s. net 


Cambridge Studies in the History and 
Theory of Politics 

1867: Disraeli. Gladstone 
and Revolution 

MAUBICE COWLING 

'Mr Maunce Cowling has devoted to 
these six months of Parliamentary his¬ 
tory a work of 450 pages of unequalled 
diligence, lucid, readable and, so far as 
human nature permits, impartial... He 
has, with his unrivalled knowledge of a 
period which most historians prefer to 
skip over, provided a Michelin Guide 
through the Serboman bog.’ 

Times Literary Supplement 701. net 


Newfoundland 

Island Into Province 
ST JOHN CHADWICK 

Newfoundland is of particular interest 
as a microcosm of colonial and common¬ 
wealth history and of consitutional 
evolution, and as a dominion which vol¬ 
untarily ceded its independence* This 
book is a detailed study of constitutional 
development in Newfoundland from the 
introduction of responsible government 
to federation with Canada. 501. net 
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The Bank, the Fund and Rio 


Next week the finance ministers 
and central bank governors of 
more than too countries will 
gather in Rio de Janeiro’s 
Museum of Modern Art for the 
21st annual meeting of the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank for Recon¬ 
struction and Development— 
better known as the World Bank. 
The delegates to the two meet¬ 
ings are the same men (but wear 
different hats). After a joint 
opening session* separate meet¬ 
ings are held to discuss the 
affairs of the Fund and Bank. 

The aid battle 

This year, for once, it is the 
World Bank meeting that is 
likely to prove contentious. In 
the 21 years of the Bank’s exis¬ 
tence and in the seven of its 
soft-loan affiliate, the Inter¬ 
national Development Associa¬ 
tion, the two combined have lent 
over $12 billion. But about three- 
quarters of that has gone to 
relatively developed countries, 
the biggest borrowers including 
Australia, South Africa, France, 
Italy, Japan, the Netherlands and 
Venezuela alongside really needy 
big borrowers, like India and 
Pakistan. 

Both the Bank and the IDA 
concentrate on lending for big. 


infrastructural programmes — 
the building of dams, power 
stations, roads, railways, har¬ 
bours and airports. Both insist 
that projects be carefully 
planned, that they be viable in 
their own right, that they ht 
into a country’s total economic 
development, and that all con¬ 
tracts to be put out to tender. 
But the World Bank itself con¬ 
fines its financing to projects 
(and to countries) that can 
reasonably carry annual servicing 
charges of 6% or more, while 
IDA will lend over longer 
periods and at lower rates. 

The advantage of the Bank's 
strict terms is that it enables it 
to raise vast sums in its own 
name in the highly competitive 
international capital market The 
snag is that its necessarily strict 
terms to its borrowers exclude 
many of the most needy. And 
IDA, which caters for these, 
cannot raise private capital in 
the same way as the Bank itself. 
It thus has to rely on contribu¬ 
tions from governments. 

These contributions have been 
running at about $250 mn a year. 
They arc arranged every three 
years and are now up for re¬ 
newal. About 40Vo comes from 
the United States, with Britain 
and Germany the two other major 



contributors. 

Mr Woods, the president of the 
World Bank, has been trying for 
a year to get an increase to 
$1 billion a year, but America 
insists that any increase should 
be tied to purchases by the 
borrowing countries from the 
contributors. Most other IDA 
members oppose this, because it 
would go against the present 
principle of putting out projects 
to international tender, and thus 
diminish the efficiency of the aid 
provided. Meanwhile, to make 
matters worse, the bank has been 
making record disbursements of 
its own over the past year, and 
so its contribution to IDA is 
being cut from the usual $75 mn 
to $10 mn in the current year. 

The new credits 

The fund’s meeting, which 
usually grabs most of the head¬ 
lines, could pass off quietly this 
time, because the outline plan for 
creating new monetary reserves 
was agreed in London last month 
by the finance ministers of the 
Group of Ten richest countries, 
and they control more than 
three-quarters of the Fund’s votes. 
If they do behave as expected, 
then in the coining months the 
staff of the Fund will put the 
scheme into a precise legal docu¬ 
ment that can be submitted to the 
governments of all members. 

To understand how the new 
credits would work, it is neces¬ 
sary first to summarise how the 
Fund operates now. All 106 


members (consisting of virtually 
all the world’s non-communist 
countries) pay subscriptions into 
the Fund based on the size of 
their national economies. (This 
also determines the size of 
their vote on Fund decisions.) A 
quarter of the quota subscrip¬ 
tions are normally paid in gold 
and the balance in the members’ 
own currencies. In return, mem¬ 
bers may draw on the Fund’s 
pool of resources 4 o tide them 
over deficits in their externa! 
payments. 

A country in need sells an 
amount of its own currency to 
the Fund, over and above the 
subscription it has already paid 
in. In exchange it then receives 
the foreign currencies that it 
needs. Normally, the country has 
to repay (or reconstitute its 
position with the F’und) within 
three to five years by repui- 
chasing its own currency from 
the Fund with gold or with any 
convertible currencies the Fund 
happens to need at that time. 
Just now-, for instance, because 
the Fund has a glut of dollars, 
repayments have to be made in 
gold or currencies other than the 
dollar. 

Generally, a country may draw’ 
an amount equal to one quarter 
of its quota (that is, its gold 
tranche) virtually automatically. 
Beyond this there are four 
additional credit tranches, each 
again equivalent to a quarter 
of a country’s total subscription. 
The first of these additional 
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Looking for $/ bilhon : 
the Bank's George Woods 

tranches is also relatively easy 
to draw But still larger drawings 
involve submitting the policies 
the borrowing country proposes 
to adopt to eliminate its pay¬ 
ments deficit to progressively 
tougher 1 und vettings 
Normally, the upper limit of 
drawings is a total equal to w<j‘ v 
of a member’s subscription quota 
More precisely, it is the amount 
that brings the Fund s holdings 
of that member’s currency to 
?oo% of its quota (this is made 
up of 75% of its initial quota 
that a membtr pays in v its own 
currency, plus another 125% 
of the quota subsequently paid 
in exchange for drawing foreign 
currencies) However, the Fund 
has allowed members to draw 
above the normal ceiling in some 
exceptional cases , anil the rules 
have also been eased slightly for 
underdeveloped countries 
Since 1946, drawings on the 
Fund have totalled more than 
$13 billion, and about $4^ billion 
net is currently outstanding In 
addition, 2b countries have stand¬ 
by arrangements assuring them 
of about $500 mn of drawings 
within a specified period 
What is envisaged now is essen 
tially an elaboration of the 
present system, but with impoi- 
tant differences In addition to 
the conventional drawing rights, 
all countries would receive 
Special Drawing Rights They 
could use these, unconditionally, 
at any time they want, and the 
reconstitution terms for these 
SDRs would be very much 
easier indeed, the bulk of such 
drawings could be more or less 
permanently outstanding and be 
looked upon as part of a country’s 
reserves These new resources 
would probably be issued at 
a rate of $1 billion or $2 billion 
a year in the initial live years 
But^ once the scheme has been 
accented in principle and once it 
has begun to operate, its scope 


Looking for 0 quiet time 1 
the Fund's Pierre*Paul Schweitzer 


could gradually be enlarged, just 
as the Fund's traditional facilities 
have been over the years 
The management of the new 
units, including the allocation of 
specific currencies among 
drawers, would be the responsi¬ 
bility of the Fund's 2n full-time 
executive directors, who supervise 
the organisation’s day-to-day 
operations These men are 
appointed by their governments 
and meet at least once a week at 
the I und s headquarters in 
Washington Under them work 
700 staff economists and other 
experts 

Since 1963, the managing 
director in charge of the Tund’s 
operations has been Mr Pierre- 
Paul Schweitzer, a 55-year-old 
French career civil servant and 
a former deputy-governor of the 
Bank of France He looks like a 
him actor rather than a central 
banker, a sort of Yves Montand 
of high finance, a cigarette 
always drooping nonchalantly 
from the side of his mouth This 
easy-going appearance is not 
wholly deceptive His staff call 
him a man quite remarkably 
devoid of personal vanity 
He positively encourages those 
around him to put forward their 
own views and he is quick to 
concede proposals rivalling his 
own on a convincing argument 
Yet these are not just the easy 
concessions of a weak chairman 
anxious to secure agreement at 
almost any cost Mr Schweitzer 
fights with great tenacity once 
he has settled on an issue of 
principle, and those who feared 
he might become a french in¬ 
strument m Washington have 
been proved thoroughly wrong 
One of the most important 
reasons for the Fund's creation 
was to try to avoid the disastrous 
competitive devaluations and 
stifling exchange controls of the 
prewar period. Fund members 
agree to maintain the value of 


their currencies at prearranged 
levels. Changes of more than 1 % 
either side of par value anna per¬ 
mitted only to correct a 11 funda¬ 
mental ^disequilibrium ” m a 
member 1 ! international payment* ^ 
balance, and theoretically the 
Fund ha+j to be 'consulted before 
a change is nNkdcr-as it was when 
Britain and 12 other countries 
devalued immediately after the 
Fund's annual meeting in 
September, 1949 
Besides watching over currency 
values, the Fund tries to midge 
countries into liberalising foreign 
exchange for current transactions, 
so as to help maintain the free 
flow of international trade But 
the Fund docs not act merely as 
4 watch-dog. Consultations be¬ 
tween the Fund staff and mem¬ 
ber countries have acquired a 
more continuing and positive , 
character For many of the less 
developed countries, especially, 
the Fund's staff has assumed the 
role of permanent advisers rather 
than mere policemen 

Verdict 

A particularly interesting de¬ 
velopment here is that some 
members of the Fund staff are 
now urging that stand-by credits 
be extended to underdeveloped 
countries for ten years ahead, in¬ 
stead of merely one year as now 
These credits would be graded 
by 51/e so that 111 the initial 
years credits would exceed re¬ 
payments, then credits and re¬ 
payments would approximately 
match, and towards the end of 
the period repayments would be 
greater than current drawings 
1 hus the Fund could provide 
longer-term help than at present | 
What is the verdict on the Fund I 
and Bank to date 7 1 he Fund has I 
not been the really powerful inter- - 
national central bank that Keynes 
envisaged, but by evolution 
and adaptation it has nevertheless 
grown to fill a considerable 
vacuum in the world Mr 1 
Callaghan, as chairman m this 
past year of the Group of Ten 
meetings, has been a prime 
mover m trying to give it a still 
larger positive role by trying to 
have it exert a modifying influ¬ 
ence on the policies of surplus 
and not merely deficit countries, 
to insure a smoother adjustment 
of world trade and payments 
1 he new drawing rights scheme 
likewise falls far short of what 
was hopefully envisaged 21 years 
ago here the irony is that the 
Americans who defeated the plan 
for world money in 1946 have 
had to exert prodigies of diplo¬ 
macy and pressure to secure the 
new, much more modest, plan in 
the teeth of opposition from the 
very European countries which 
so much wanted a world cur¬ 
rency at the end of the war And 
the Bank 7 Its mam problem of 
concentrating the flow of aid 
towards those who need it most 
has still to be solved 
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What the developed 
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Exporting? 


BELGIUM! 


If you do business in Belgium, you may well 
be interested to obtain a copy of Barclays 
Bank’s new special report on conditions in 
this flourishing Common Market country. 
Living standards are high, and, with the 
Belgians well disposed to British goods, U.K. 
exporters have a considerable advantage. 

Copies can be obtained through any branch 
of the Bank or from Economic Intelligence 
Department, Barclays Bank Limited, 
64 Lombard Street, London E.C.3. 

Publication of this report has been timed to 
coincide with the 

BRITISH WEEK IN BRUSSELS 
(29th SEPTEMBER-7th OCTOBER) 

Our resident Belgian and Luxembourg Rep¬ 
resentative is Mr.W. J. Wilkinson, CBE, 
who is very well accustomed to helping 
British businessmen in this area. His 
address in Brussels is: 

Britannia House* 30 Rue Joseph II, 
Brussels 4. 

Telephone: Brussels 17.16.70. 

During British Week, this address will also 
be the base for Mr. G. G. King, a Manager of 
our Chief Foreign Branch, and Mr. H. B. 
Jackson, Manager of our Export Finance 
Company. All three will be pleased to give 
you every assistance they can. 


t BARCLAYS 
BANK 


Money is our business - 
in Europe too. 




If you hold Eurodollar or investment dollar funds, 
why not consider London dollar certificates of 
deposit as a suitable investment medium? 

Dollar CD's provide 

■ait negotiable paper issued by first-class banks 
liquidity through the established secondary 
market 

attractive interest rates 

the opportunity to deal for specific amounts 

and specific dates 

maturities available 1 month-5 years 

We invite your enquiries about transactions in the 
primary and secondary markets. 

Allen Harvey & Ross 
Limited 

Bill-brokers and bankers 

Established 1888 « 

Paid up capital and published reserves 
exceed £3,000,000 

45 Cornhill, London E.C.3. 

Telephone: 01 -623 4731 Telex 23278 & 21815 
Telegrams and Cables: Valorfcda, London E.C.3. 
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The Men They Did Without 

Unemployment went up again last month, by another 3,900*. Industry is quite obviously 
adapting itself to get the same output from fewer men and the 503,174 workless now 
on the Ministry of Labour's books are entitled to ask the Government how; where and, 
most important, when, it intends to do something about finding them new jobs 

The industries that have been getting rid of men during the of the insured labour force which has been added since 
whole of the past six years, and particularly in the past 12 to the ranks of the unemployed, and a larger nui 
months, are not going to take all of them back when output married women and others who have simply disappeai 
picks up again. The whole object of the deflationary exercise the figures of total unemployment. , 
would be defeated if they did. For years, British industry Yet, as they have faded away, output has sufferec 
has been told by its friends and its foreign competitors that negligible fall. Production in July actually showed 
it was overmanned. Companies hoarded labour because it slight (half a per cent) improvement on the previous 
seemed to be the scarcest commodity in Britain. Government it was back to its level of May and within one per ce 
forecasts—like the National Plan’s own prediction, two pre-freeze figure. Which means that there has been soi 
years ago almost to the day, of a labour shortage of possibly like a 3 per cent increase in the productivity of British 
half a million by 1970—hardly encouraged them to take any in the last year, an achievement to be welcomed by c 
other view. But in the last year, since the squeeze of July, not on the dole. 

1966, industry has shed something close to 4 per cent of It isn’t really fair to talk of this as a 12-month 
the workpeople it employed ; this consists of the 1.3 per cent ^Se^onally adjusted' excluding part timers and school leavers. 


x then 
btr of 


to the ranks of the unemployed, and a larger number of 
married women and others who have simply disappeared from 
the figures of total unemployment. , 

Yet, as they have faded away, output has suffered only a 
negligible fall. Production in July actually showed a very 
slight (half a per cent) improvement on the previous month ; 
it was back to its level of May and within one per cent of its 
pre-freeze figure. Which means that there has been something 
like a 3 per cent increase in the productivity of British workers 
in the last year, an achievement to be welcomed by everyone 
not on the dole. 

It isn’t really fair to talk of this as a 12-month wonder. 

* Seasonally adjusted, excluding part timers and school leavers. 


The shake-out in employment Changes since June 1960 ea ch symbol 

443 figures in thousands employed in June 1967 177 figures in thousands of workers lost ^ & gained V wo?kers^ 


AGRICULTURE FORESTRY & FISHING 443 1 


MINING & QUARRYING 555 1 


F000 DRINK & TOBACCO 802 0 


-177-7 


CHEMICALS 5118 

0 - 6-8 


VEHICLES 8046 


0 -107-2 


-210-9 f *13-9 


METAL GOODS 580 1 

t* *15-4 


TEXTILES CLOTHING & FOOTWEAR 11876 


PAPER, PRINTING & PUBLISHING 627.1 


BUILDING 1615 0 


-218-6 lit +30-0 


TRANSPORT 15816 


ARMED FORCES 418 0 


- 100*8 


GAS. ELECTRICITY & WATER 426 3 

±±±±±± 

nttr+55*4 


CIVIL SERVICE 579 5 

mum 

mvnr +75*0 
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mmmmmm +192*3 


DISTRIBUTION 2876.3 

mxxuiu 1 

mmm +102*7 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT B04.I 

ttttr+65-6 


FINANCIAL. PROFESSIONAL & SCIENTIFIC 3229 2 
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TOTAL UNEMPLOYED 563 September figures 


+245 


increase in wholly unemployed since -1960 


TOTAL WORKING POPULATION 2S.2BI 




+762*0 
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Our ch 4 rt Shows that the exodus of men from the mines, 
the railways and some sorts of factories has been a more or 
less continuing process. But, naturally, the shake-out has been 
much faster in such places as the motor industry in the last 
year, and even the last few months. Over the whole period 
since i960, while the working population has risen by three- 
quarters of a million, the numbers in manufacturing industry 
(not shown separately on the chart) have come down by 
165,000. While some of this is welcome, nobody suggested at 
the beginning of the Whitehall technological revolution that 
the men should be released from industry into the unemploy¬ 
ment queue. 

If those unemployed, and the 750,000 expected to be 
out of work this wintei, weie in productive jobs and not 
kicking their heels, then, given the recent increase in pro¬ 
ductivity, this country would be within hitting distance of 
the 3 per cent growth rate that successive governments have 
pursued like a flickering marsh gas. The Governments taigct, 
when rc-cxpansion can start, is supposed to be that 3 per 
cent growth rate ; anything more is said to be unsafe for the 
balance of payments. If the recent rate of productivity growth 
is maintained, this would seem to suggest that the number 
of unemployed will merely stand still even when Mr Callaghan 
starts to move the economy upwards. 

So what happens to those who are unemployed at the 
moment ? The latest unemployment figures, published on 
Thursday, are now being read as a sign that the worst could 
be ovei. The number of wholly unemployed (excluding 
school leavers) has once again risen by more than the seasonal 
average—but only by 3,900, compared with an average list* 
of about 16,000 a month in the six months since last March. 
There has also been the first lise since the spiing of 1966 in 
the number of adult vacancies registered at the labour 
exchanges, and moic school leaveis have found jobs. 

Nevertheless, the picture round most of the regions is 
anything but happy. In the south-west and Scotland, 
admittedly, there weie the first small signs of an actual drop 
in the number of jobless ; but elsewhere, fiom Wales to the 
prosperous Midlands, they were either still rising 01 at best 
unchanged. Add to this a rising number of men on short- 
time, particularly in the Midlands ; the total of these is now 
just under 30,000, or five times higher than it was before the 
squeeze. Short-time working is the most inefficient way of 
cutting back on the labour force that there is, even though 
it may also be the most compassionate ; and one has a strong 
suspicion that this is the reason why, in the Midlands at any 
rate, the car factories are now putting more men on short 
time rather than swell the local unemployment queues any 
more. 

The Ministry of Labour makes comfortable noises about 
those who are made redundant probably being jobless for 


only six or eight weeks, but 60 per cent of the men out of 
work in the late summer had been* ttaemplqyed longer ttmji < 
that already. If they are only^ temporarily 1 uncihpfoyed, { 
where are they going to ? Our chart shows that almost the 
entire growth in working population since i960 has been 
taken up by white collar, professional jobs ; and a miner does 
not convert into a bank clerk all that easily in eight weeks. 

Among the ministers who saw most clearly the need for a 
shake-out of manpower were the ex-trade union officials, 
Messrs George Brown and Ray Gunter, who were also the best 
placed to realise the consequences to men and their morale 
of being unemployed. Yet neither they nor anyone else in the 
Government seems to know what to do about it, and one can 
hardly blame the dockers and the railwaymen for agitating 
to keep open non-existent jobs until the Government does. 
The extraordinary pact being struck between the Prime 
Minister, the Minister of Power and the chairman of the 
Coal Board about about stopping pit closures for a year (see 
page 1111) in order to keep up employment in the mines, is 
the behaviour of men attempting to defuse a wagon-load of 
political dynamite with the Labour party conference only 
days away. It is not the behaviour of a Government with 
any coherent manpower policy. 

Confidence that Regional Employment Premiums will do 
the trick, by encouraging industry to move to those parts of 
the country where unemployment is highest and work hardest 
to find, is nothing like as strong among the newer, younger, 
economic ministers as it was in the men they have replaced. 
Putting what amounts to state-subsidised light industry into 
near-derelict Welsh mining townships, or their equivalents to 
the north, is beginning to look like the waste of resources that 
it is. The sort of policy that seems to be taking a grey shape 
is one which involves two specific calculated gambles : 

^ One is that the unexpected vigour of private investment 
throughout the squeeze is going to last, and not fizzle out 
when existing investment plans are completed: that industry 
will want to go on putting up new plant. 

# The other is that by refusing to allow industry to expand 
or build new plant in areas of already high employment, 
like the south-east--through the simple medium of refusing 
a Board of Trade Industrial Development Certificate—com¬ 
panies can be shooed, like sheep before a sheepdog, into 
expanding in the economically underprivileged parts of the 
country. 

Both are very big assumptions, particularly the latter ; 
companies that have built factories in the wrong part of 
the country have often come to regret it. Which is why 
some ministers expect the total of unemployed in the pre¬ 
election winter of 1968-69 to be possibly even worse than in 
the coming one. 
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THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


LABOUR MARKET 

Unemployment up again in September; 
vacancies rose sltghtfy. 

INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 
Only a small rite In July. 

RETAIL PRICES 

Slightly down in August; vegetables were 
cheaper. 

WAGES 

Almost stationary after the big post-freeze 
jump in July, 
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Q. E. II 

So much government money has gone into the 
launching of the Queen Elizabeth II that the 
day cannot be all that far off when the Board 
of Trade becomes the formal owner of a fair 
segment of Cunard's fleet, as distinct from 
the informal owner which it is now 

As if to emphasise this, Cunard announced a day or so before 
the launching that the company’s passenger shipping opera* 
tions were being hived off to a separate company. The latest 
financial deal with the Government adds a further £6 million 
to the financial commitments given by the last Conservative 
administration, and brings the total aid to £24 million, re¬ 
payable, so the story goes, in 12 J years, and borrowed, for the 
greater part, at 4J per cent interest when even governments 
arc having to pay a minimum of 7 per cent for their financing. 
All this for a ship which no one expects to make profits ; 
which is not to maintain a round-the-year service on the 
New York-England transatlantic run ; which has no defence 
application ; and has but a marginal prestige value to the 
nation. Nobody seems to know exactly what to do with 
QEII. 

Penny pinching, discourteous stuff to be said so soon after 
the full panoply of a Clydeside royal launch, and a full year 
before the new Cunardcr actually sails on her maiden voyage ? 
Not if facts are to be looked in the face and not masked 
in a back-to-thc-thirties nostalgia. The worldwide publicity 
given to the launch, with its bowler hatted shipyard foremen 
and a platform party apparently fixed in timeless ritual, 
requires an examination. Otherwise the whole QEII situation 
would seem to be designed to prove that the ship is one 
enormous artifact in aspic. 

The ship itself is^the best that Clyde shipbuilding can 
achieve, and the taxpayei afford. The QEII’s equipment— 
particularly its seaborne computer system—may help deve¬ 
lopments in other more practical and profitable ships. And 
the old class segregation system of the three-class Cunardcrs 
has been improved on. Nor would anyone want to slow 
Cunard’s now headlong retreat from the profitless trade of 
carrying passengers in giant liners on the North Atlantic, 
where a seaborne traffic of 1,037,880 passengers in 1957 has 
fallen steadily to last year’s new low of 607,747. The shadow 
of the jumbo jets, giving air travellers one-third lower fares 
plus more luxury and space than present transatlantic jets 
has, of course, not yet had a chance to fall across the trans¬ 
atlantic liners. But when they do come, even the subsidisers 
of the two other “floating hotels” of the North Atlantic, 
America’s United States (12 years old and built with possible 
use as a troopship in mind) and the France (six-year-old 
symbol of French pride) may well have to think again. 
Ironically, the aiilines which once had only speed to offer 
against the one-time ocean greyhounds, can now anticipate 
the lounges, cinemas, etc., which until the jumbo jets get 
going remain one of the few prerogatives of the ocean liners. 

As it is, and this certainly was not emphasised during the 
launchtimc euphoria of this week, the new Cunarder will be 
on the Atlantic route for only five months a year, and even 
that time is likely to be cut severely. Yet the new ship’s 
engines are designed to give a service speed of 28^ knots, 
exactly the speed of the now departing Queen Mary and 
the Queen Elizabeth I, which comes out of service late next 
year. The original Q3, from which Q4 was developed, also 
had to have this speed if it was to replace the Queen Mary 
as intended, and work in tandem with the Queen Elizabeth. 
Mercifully Cunard was persuaded, after considerable board- 



They should have called it British Tax payer 


room upheavals, to drop that plan and Q3 with it. But the 
transatlantic speed of 28J knots stayed, and was passed down 
to the smaller Q 4 - However when it makes its maiden 
voyage to New York in early 1969 under its new name QEII 
(which has given such offence to historically minded Scots 
who remember just how and when the Tudors were taken 
over by the Stuarts and James VI and I) the ship is not 
expected to make a return run to Southampton and will go 
on a series of dollar-eaming cruises, probably taking 
Americans through the Panama Canal and into the Pacific. 
What happens then to the 28J knot service speed ? It is 
presumed that most cruise tourists will prefer to cross the 
Pacific-—the name can be a misnomer—at something less 
than the speed that a strong-stomached tycoon demanded 
when crossing the Atlantic in pre-war days. Much of the 
enormous power built into the QEII—the main turbines are 
the most powerful ever installed in a passenger ship—will be 
unneeded for most of the ship’s working life. 

And this is just one example of what must, inevitably, hap¬ 
pen if first a company, then a government, then its successor, 
and finally every single member of the community is drawn 
into supporting what does, inexorably, prove to be an unsup- 
portable proposal. More sour grapes ? Not if it could be 
accepted that the real lesson of QEII has sunk in. The British 
people are used to paying up. Clearly the tradition barrier 
which still surrounds too much of British shipbuilding has not 
been broken down. And there are still tdo many inefficiencies 
in shipping (and other industries) that can be covered with a 
bit of brave bunting and a government cheque. 

The actual working men who buih the QEII know the 
realities behind the bravura. At least 600 of the shipwrights 
and boilermakers who built the new Cunarder will become 
unemployed in the next few weeks, and will have to look 
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for work outside John Brown’s yard, where no other Cunarder 
of these proportions will ever be built again. 

It must, to foreigners, seem a strange commentary on the 
priorities of the British that they have spent so much time, 
effort, and money, in creating such a beautiful ship to provide 
cruises in the sun for Americans made wealthy by success in 
their own ruthlessly efficient industry. It can be argued that 
by carrying holiday-making tourists, QEII is earning dollars 


and acting as a British show-case at the same time, and that 
it is worth subsidising such a ship for that object atone. But 
where’s the certainty that there is that sort of tourist business 
around for enough of the year for Cunard even to cover its 
direct operating costs, forgetting for a moment either repay¬ 
ing the Government loan or the token interest charged upon 
it ? In some ways, the launching on Wednesday was a far 
from happy occasion. 


. How big is the danger that world interest 

Interest Rate Jitters Sfh^didM28.r ,00f a0ai "' 


This is fast turning into the big cliff-hanger of 1967 with 
the full responsibility for trying to maintain economic 
stability in the United States being left once again to the 
monetary adthorities, where it will stay for as long as Con¬ 
gress keeps up its opposition to President Johnson’s request 
for a tax increase. But after last year’s experience, when a 
tightening of credit in the United States quickly produced a 
frightening escalation of interest rates round the world, the 
Federal Reserve has sat quite literally paralysed with appre¬ 
hension. That is one reason why interest rates in America 
have not yet risen quite as fearfully as they might have ; and 
the economic slack in Germany and France explains why 
Euro-dollar rates have remained relatively stable so far, 
without really matching what rise thcic has been in American 
rates. 

But how long can this go on ? Mr William McChesney 
Martin, the chairman of the board of governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, gave yet another warning last week, that 
if Congress does not approve the tax increase, American 
interest rates could jump “ to unprecedented levels.” This 
is powerful language for a banker ; and he made it clear that 
he was expressing the view of the entire board of governors, 
not just his own. But although Mr Martin has been huffing 
and puffing since the spring about the inevitable need to 
tighten credit unless there is a prompt move towards 
fiscal restraint, and although he has hinted that credit may 
have to be tightened somewhat even if there is a tax increase, 
the Fed has in fact gone on maintaining an extremely gener¬ 
ous credit policy. 

Last week, to be sure, the Federal Reserve System reduced 
its holdings of American government securities in its open 
market operations by the largest weekly amount since 1948. 
But this was merely a technical move, offsetting almost 
exactly that week’s drawing down of balances by the 
Treasury, and it did not necessarily signal a change in 
monetary policy. 

The fact is that the Fed feels unhappily trapped in a policy 
of easy money in order not to put too many difficulties in the 
way of the American government’s heavy borrowing over the 
remainder of this year, and also through fear of what would 
happen to American and woild inteicst rates if credit to 
American banks were made a little less readily available, let 
alone actually tightened. The New York market is now so 
nervous that the first sign of credit tightening could precipitate 
a panic stricken escalation in interest rates. This may not 
actually happen—but just the fear that it might weighs 
heavily with the American authorities, and is thought to be 
one of the factors staying Mr Martin’s hand. 

Even with a continuing easy money policy in the United 
States, rates there have already moved up sharply since June, 
partly on the Government’s borrowing programme, and 
partly in anticipation of credit restraint to come. The rates 
paid byJ^rge money market banks in America on three 
immthiMHOtiable certificates of deposit is beginning to bump 


up against the Regulation Q ceiling of 5^ per cent, with the 
banks now having to bid more attractive rates to try to replace 
large amounts of certificates of deposit that fell due on 
September 15th. In the two weeks to September 13th, CD’s 
at New York and Chicago banks alone were being drawn 
down by more than $300 million. The investors in America 
are now keeping their money market funds extremely liquid, 
because they feel that interest rates are bound to go up further 
and they are not going to tie up their money at this stage. 

American money market banks have thus had to call 
heavily on their European branches for additional funds. One 
source there on the transatlantic telephone on Wednesday, 
told us that New York banks had this week been pulling in 
Euro-dollans “ like mad ” from their European branches. This 
is presumably one reason why very short term Euro-dollar rates 
have shot up—the rate on 2-day Euro-dollar deposits rose from 
4 i“ 4 f P er cent this week. The rate on three-months Euro¬ 
dollars, however, hardly moved at all. The explanation of this 
in the exchanges is difficult to understand. One report is that a 
number of borrowing banks are still choosing to borrow day- 
today at 4J per cent rather than for three months at 5J pci 
cent ; if so those banks could be playing a rather risky game. 
There is a belief in Europe that the three-months Euro-dollar 
rate could rise, perhaps sharply, in the coming week—once 
banks start to bid for deposits that will show up on their books 
in time for the year end’s “ window dressing.” 

The really big danger to world interest rates will come 
if: (a) the American Congress shallies too long over the tax 
bill, and (b) the German economy meantime picks up steam, 
as Mr Callaghan is now urging for the greater glory of 
Britain’s balance of payments. Should that happen, Britain’s 
exports to Germany might go up. But one shudders to think 
how high British Bank rate would need to go in an inter¬ 
national interest war. As it is, there has been a steady, though 
fortunately moderate, drain of money market funds out of 
London in recent weeks, especially of very short term money 
where the interest incentive in London’s favour has been 
gradually declining. 


The September edition of 



Includes special reports on 

ETHYLENE-PROPYLENE RUBBERS—A MARKET SURVEY 
ARD NEW NATURAL RUBBERS 

In addition to regular analytes of world trends In supply, demand and 
prices, this issue contains a more detailed account of developments in the * 
UK. the USA, Ceylon and Poland. 
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Inject one of the crucial profit-making year's Business Efficiency Exhibition at 
factors into your organisation. The Olympia. AH the latest developments 
factor: efficiency. How? In the first place arc there. Make it priority. Get your ad- 
by keeping abreast of new business vancccopyof the BEEcatalogue (3 /6d - 
methods, new equipment. This is very including postage) from B.E.T.A., 109 
easy to do. Visit The Profit Show-this Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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To us, Andy's the greatest. We'd love to meet him. After all, 
like the man who immortalised him, Andy Capp was born 
and bred in the North East, and he helps us reminisce about 
the past. But Andy wouldn't recognise the old place now. 
New towns, new rpads, new factories, new housing estates, 
luxurious new hotels, a new drive that's putting the region 
right ahead in terms of expansion and development. Andy 
would hate it. We think you'd like it. The new North East 


offers grants that cannot be bettered anywhere. It offers more 
space for industry, more space for relaxation, more price 
advantages. That's why over 150 industries have moved North 
East in recent years. Come up and see us and you could well 
be the next. Contact the North East Development Council at 
any time, 20 Collingwood Street, Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. 
Telephone Newcastle 610026. Thinks to Reg Smythe and the Daily 
Mirror for their co-operation and assistance in producing this advertisement . 



The new £2m. Scotawoed Bridge over the 
Tyne. A modern complex of rood functions 

it planned to meet thit bridge at either end, ~ 

complete with pedestrian tub weft. HOC? 9 
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Mr Wilson digs for coal 


No coal mine is to be shut in Britain dur¬ 
ing the next 12 months unless its coal 
stock is exhausted. This decision, to be 
announced by the Prime Minister to the 
National Union of Mineworkers confer¬ 
ence next week, means that the govern¬ 
ment lias rejected the Minister of Power’s 
advice for that of the National Coal 
Boaid chairman and puts Mr Richard 
Marsh deeper than ever in the dog¬ 
house. It also means, predictably, that Mr 
Harold Wilson has again put the basically 
political expedient before the economic 
alternative. 

Mr Marsh, last Wednesday night ad¬ 
vised the Prime Minister to continue with 
the pit closure plan. Lord Robens, the 
NCB chairman, took the opposite view. 
And Lord Robens won. At first it was 
thought that a stop On pit closures in high 
unemployment areas would be sufficient. 
But so many of the coalfields fall into 
that category that it seemed as easy to 
make the reprieve nation-wide. 

Pit closures are announced in six month 
bate hes, with 19 collieries employing 
21,000 men marked for shutdown between 
now and next March. And despite the 
lepneve six of them will still close because 
there is no coal left for their 2,250 men 
to dig. A further 12 pits were on the pro¬ 
visional list foi the next batch, and of 
them probably four will have to shutdown. 

Despite the political bonus which the 
Prime Minister doubtless hopes to gain 
by his action, or rather by his ordering 
the NCB into non-action, the plan for the 
long-term cutback of coal goes on. Mr 
Wilson made it clear at his Wednesday 
meeting—it also included Mr Peter 
Shore the new Economic Affairs minister 
—that the ban was a temporary one that 
would be lifted when the economy took 
an upturn. This means that mine man¬ 
power, still at 395,000 men, must fall to 
at least 285,000 by 1970-71, when coal 
has been given a reduced target of 155 
million tons. 

But for the miner's conference, the 
present stay in executions will presumably 
be more than enough to ensure the con¬ 
tinuing, if concerned, loyalty of themselves 
and their powerful block of Lalxwir MPs. 
Equally certain Mr Marsh, who is not en¬ 
joying the best of political luck at present, 


will come under increased fire from the 
big oil companies now pressing him- not 
only for higher petrol prices in Britain 
hut to allow them to sell their North Sea 
gas at a higher price than the government 
wants. Political action must expect com¬ 
mercial reaction. 

Petrol surcharge 

Surcharge—or 
Equalisation fund ? 

Last weekend the oil companies renewed 
their plea to the government for a further 
surcharge on the pi ices of petrol and other 
refined products to offset some of theii 
Middle East costs. The government might 
decide to put the oil companies through a 
year or so of financial misery to avoid 
taking 011 itself the odium of sanctioning 
highei prices. But on balance another 
price rise (on top of the twopence allowed 
in late Tune) of a i^d to 3d across the 
range of all oil products looks much the 
more likely. 

The alternative is 4d to 8d more on 
petrol alone, which would iclieve industry 
of a majoi increase in costs, hut has the dis¬ 
advantage of favouring the less badly hit 
oil companies that could afford to under¬ 
cut others in a market which would 
immediately become more price conscious 
than rt has been for some time. 

Added to higher electricity and gas 
prices, a big increase in petrol would also 
have an immediate deflationary impact on 
consumer spending in mid-winter, that the 
Government would not relish. The 
Government has in fact manoeuvred itself 
into a corner by postponing puce rises to 
a stage where, the air of crisis having 
passed, the public relations of another 
price rise becomes more and more difficult. 

The lifting of the Arab oil emliargoes 
lias done very little to reduce the extra 
costs being incurred by the oil companies, 
the bulk of which are the freight-bills 
inflated by the closing of the Suez Canal. 
And the inevitable rise in the cast of oil 
resulting from loading in the Mediter¬ 
ranean (just begun, by Saudi Arabia, see 
page >125) could lie worth up to another 


1 id on the price of petrol; fot when they 
oome, these rises in Mediterranean prices 
will almost certainly be backdated to, the 
day the canal dosed,' For British Petrp* 
leum, the worst hit of the .companies 
because such a large proportion of its oil 
comes from the Persian Oulf thenar ride 
of Suefc, margins will then become, very 
tight. BP will also have to pay more for 
the increasing amount of oil it has recently 
been taking for ijts European markets lrqm 
Libya and the east Mediterranean ter¬ 
minals of the pipeline across Syria from 
Iraq. , ,, 

BP has tried every public trick, ip* the 
locker from the deferment of its interim 
dividend to the stopping of children's 
pai tics, to impress the Government wjth its 
case. BP was first asking for a straight 
price rise, which Whitehall now accepts at 
least in part, but now because of fears 
about competitor’s price cpttipg, this has 
been lefined into a request for some sort 
of pool arrangement in which each com¬ 
pany would share the proceeds of a general 
price rise in line with the size of its losses, 
Esso and Shell are leading a much 
larger gioup of companies that oppose this, 
largely because tiiey were stronger in 
tankers and stocks when the crisis broke, 
l he only way to administer such a fund 
(without defeating its object by encourag¬ 
ing the oil companies to undercut each 
other) would be for the Government to 
impose a surcharge that the Ministry of 
Power would then distribute, This would 
lie most unpopular, and there are signs 
that as an alternative, the Ministry of 
Power may press the Treasury to allow 
some of the existing petrol anc| fuel oil 
duties to be used to compensate oil com¬ 
panies in proportion to their losses. This 
<ould be done by reducing the duties and 
letting the companies impose matching 
price surcharges. The charm of this idea 
is that it would mean no overt price rises, 
merely a (reflationary) loss of government 
levenue. 


Banking ventures 

Anything—except 
competition 


This has lieen the week for new banking 
links and ventures, with publicity hand¬ 
outs raining down like autumn leaves. 
In the long list summarised lielow, the 
one really important move is the Mid¬ 
land's venture into a merchant banking 
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link through its proposal to acquire a 
one-third equity in Montagu Trust, 
which controls Samuel Montagu, the 
merchant bankers. Clearly Mr Aubrey 
Jones's prices and incomes board has not 
yet changed clearing bankers’ preference 
for diversifying into specialised fields by 
merger and affiliation rather than doing 
so directly. Clearing banks generally feel 
•they don’t have the expertise and per¬ 
sonnel to specialise themselves, and when 
it comes to bidding for deposits they 
prefer to do so at arm's length, arguing 
that this means bidding up only some 
money instead of all money. Maybe. But 
in the long run, making profitable partner¬ 
ships with other institutions merely 
shelves the big question about what clear¬ 
ing banks hope to do to regain their own 
former importance in the financial 
spectrum. 

The technique of the Midland's bid 
has intrigued the City. It is buying two 
million shares from the Montagu family 
trusts and bidding for another ioJ million 
at 42s. This may look generous, with an 
earnings yield of 3i per cent and a price- 
earnings ratio of over 19. The question 
is whether shareholders will be attracted 
by the price or whether they will hold 
back because the board of Montagu’s is 
hanging on to its own shares. If the Mid¬ 
land is offered a surplus of shares it will 
pass these on to institutional investors (it 
has been bending over backwards to 
assure everyone it is not seeking control 
of Montagu). But if too few shares are 
offered, the directors of Montagu will 
issue new shares to the Midland, which 
would water the equity and depress the 
price of outstanding shares correspond¬ 
ingly. 

In another arm’s length venture into 
specialisation, the National Provincial has 
set up a merchant banking subsidiary in 
that blossoming mini-entrepot, the Chan¬ 
nel Islands, where Natro itself has been 
established for many years. And in a 
slightly different field another dis¬ 
count house has joined the very sensible 
diversification beyond the traditional dis¬ 
count market into the new parallel money 
markets that have been evolving in Lon¬ 
don over the past decade. This time it is 
Jessel, Toynbee one of the twelve members 
of the London discount market association 
which proposes to buy a 40 per cent stake 
in Charles Fulton the foreign exchange 
and money brokers for £175,000 cash. 

This week’s other moves involve the 
sort of vague co-operative ventures whose 
value seems questionable. One is never 
wholly sure what it is that these consortia 
are actually meant to do or what they 
accomplish in practice. There is a wide¬ 
spread suspicion that th£ banks tend to 
hang on to attractive busine» for them¬ 
selves while generously passing on less 
attractive business to the consortia. There 
is some puzzlement (admittedly on the 
part of rival bankers not involved in such 
groups) about why it is necessary to 
formalise the sort of co-operation that 
exists naturrfp^in the traditional corres¬ 
pondent HUmbship. There is a good 
aigumeqjnfl|ni^ch groupings fall neatly 


between the two stools of competition 
and wider banking co-operation. They 
sidestep the first. But they complicate the 
relationship with banks outside the group, 
which feel excluded from a charmed 
circle. 

Details of this week’s moves: 

• Midland proposes to buy onc-third 
equity of trust controlling Samuel Montagu. 

• Midland enters New York CD market. 

• National Provincial sets up Channel 
Islands merchant banking subsidiary, the 
NP Bank Finance (Cl) Ltd. 

• Westminster often red* green, blue and 
buff cheques—and pink cheque wallets. 

• Barclays DCO, Lloyds, Bank of Ixmdon 
and South America, National Bank of New 
Zealand, Australia and New Zealand Bank 
and Chartered Bank put £20,000 each into 
a new intercontinental banking service, which 
will offer research and advice--but not money. 

• Soci6t£ G£n£rale and Credit Lyonnais 
provide two French recruits for the European 
Bank for Medium Term Credit formed in 
Brussels by Amro Bank, Deutsche Bank, Mid¬ 
land, Societe Generate de Banque (of Brussels) 
and Samuel Montagu 

Cars 


Why Vauxhall ? 

As expected, car registrations in August 
jumped 50 per cent above the ghastly 
levels of the same month last year, and, 
what with the effect of the hire purchase 
relaxations and the new licence plate year, 
well above the July figures, on a seasonally 
adjusted basis, and almost up to them in 
fact. This is a major triumph in trying to 
even out the present seasonal element in 
car registration. Apparently September 
has started well, except that some models 
are suffering from the vague feeling the 
public has (generally accurately) about 
which models are due for a change. This 
may hit British Motor Holdings, which in 
August recovered a couple of percentage 
points (to 31.6 per cent including Jaguar) 
from the abysmal level of market share 
reached earlier this year. The new cars 
have already started to trickle out ; Ford 
has improved the engines on the Cortina, 
putting the combustion chamber into the 
piston, thus leaving room for very large 
valves in the cylinder head. The improve¬ 
ment in breathing and thus power at low 
speeds in the 13000c engine is marked ; 
the bigger engine has been increased by 
ioocc to i6oocc. Prices have been in¬ 
creased by £20 or more. The effect of 
this is to leave room below the Cortina 
for a new upgraded Anglia which must 
surely come within the next year. This in 
turn would leave in question whether Ford 
will want to compete directly at the £550 
Mini-Inip-under looocc-type of car. Ifhe 
increase in the price of the Cortina leaves 
an ever bigger gap for Vauxhall's Viva, 
which by itself has increased Vauxhall's 
market share by 5 per cent this year. If, 
of course, Vauxhall can produce the cars. 
For until recently all British motor com¬ 
panies had labour troubles, except Vaux- 
hall, at Luton away from the tfoublesome 
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Midlands, and, a9 a backwater within the 
General - Motors parent company, not 
under an£ gfeat pressure to increase the 
comparatively low productivity its gen¬ 
erous labour policies entailed. Within the 
last few years all has changed—Luton 
and the Midlands are now linked by 
motorway, and, since the advent of the 
Vauxhall Viva in 1962, Vauxhall occupies 
a more important place in the GM world 
than it did. So this week, while Ford 
continues to push through sucessfully its 
new pay policy and the Midlands motor 
companies have started to work with the 
unions to change an obsolete pay structure, 
Vauxhall is faced with a work to rule 
and overtime ban at Luton, and at Elles¬ 
mere Port near Liverpool where it now 
makes the Viva, with the same troubles 
at the Bedford factory at Dunstable. These 
troubles have already led to shut downs 
of various assembly lines. 

Vauxhall has met resistance iif trying 
to do-a-Foid. It wants to simplify its pay 
structure and ensure complete flexibility 
of labour in return for a projected wage 
increase. The company is in a bad bar¬ 
gaining position compared with last year. 
Then, just before the slump, it was 
engaged in a massive transfer of work 
on the new Viva to Ellesmere Port, was 
not recruiting men at Luton, was shutting 
off a night shift and transferring some of 
those affected to work (probably less well- 
paid) on commercial vehicles. Now Vaux¬ 
hall will want to build up its work force 
at Luton as a replacement for the family- 
sized Victor must come soon and will be 
built in larger numbers than the existing 
one. 

What is curious is that Ford is getting 
co-operation from its unwieldy twenty- 
one unions ; and British Motor is so far 
successfully consulting eleven unions before 
starting to untangle its troubles. But 
Vauxhall has only three unions, yet has 
troubles. These are not explicable purely 
in terms of the American toughness of 
Vauxhall’s production director, nor of 
pressure from Detroit—Ford has the same 
situation. 

Atomic power _ 

The reactor 
everyone forgot 

The almost total lack of any public 
interest in nuclear power in the second 
half of the 1960s was never more plainly 
demonstrated than this week when a new, 
and a very large (300 megawatts of 
generating capacity) nuclear plant was 
started up. It represented a radical de¬ 
parture in design philosophy for the 
Atomic Energy Authority, $id an attempt 
to develop a nuclear power system that 
might have low enough capital costs to 
make it competitive in relatively small 
sizes. The barrier to the export of the 
British type of nuclear station has been 
their size ; costs rise alarmingly as capacity 
goes below the 500 megawatt level and 
this is much too big still for most public 
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Your guide to more efficient 
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How to save 

£1894 

on high-bay 
lighting 



PHILIPS 

‘HERMES’ 

FITTINGS 



Conventional 

Tungsten 

System 

Mercury 
Fluorescent 
in ‘Hermes' 
Fittings 

No. of points 

Period of comparison 

Lamps used 

Light output per lamp (lumens) 

Life of lamp 

Cost of lamp** 

Replacement cost per lamp 
(average labour charge 10/-) 

No of replacements 

Total cost of lamps and replacements 
Load 

Cost of electricity 
(average lid per unit) 

100 

5000 hrs 

1000WG.LS 

17300 

1000 hrs 

13/7d 

23/7d 

BOO 

£590 

100KW 

£3125 

100 

5000 hrs 

400W MBF/U 
19200 

5000 hrs * 
88/6d 

98/0d 

100 

£493 

42 5kW 
£1328 

Total cost ovaf 6,000 hrs. : lamps, 
electncity. and latap replacements 

£3716 

£1821 


•Mercury fluorescent lamps normally have a life longer than quoted, and it is 
usual to replace them when light output has fallen to an uneconomical level 
•*G IS lamppncesare recommended list Iess20% MBF/U lamp prices are nett trade. 


High-bay lighting can cost a lot less than you think. 
To prove the point, we made a comparison of run¬ 
ning costs in a typical system, between conventional 
tungsten lamps and Philips MBF/U mercury fluores¬ 
cent lamps of comparable light output in 'Hermes* 
High Bay fittings. By the way, we’d like to point out 
that we have no axe to grind, since we make both 
tungsten and mercury fluorescent. It’s just that we 
know 'Hermes’ fittings and mercury fluorescent 
lamps are more suitable for high-bay lighting. 

In our comparison (see table on left), we discovered 
limning posts of £ 3,715 for tungsten, only £ 1,821 
for mercury fluorescent m 'Hermes’ fittings -a 
saving of £ 1 , 894 ! These fittings fully exploit the un¬ 
equalled efficiency of Philips MBF/U and MBFR/U 
lamps. Pre-wirtng and housing of all circuit com¬ 
ponents within the fittings themselves makes them as 
easy to install as tungsten fittings, improves their 
reliability, ensures their wattage Josses are among 
the lowest. Three reflectors are available - two for 
MBF/U and one for MBFR/U (Philips internal 
reflector lamp) Post the coupon for further details. 


To: Philips Electrical Ltd., Lighting Division, 
Century House, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, WC2 

Please send m<J full details of 'Hermes* Fittings and 
Mercury Fluorescent Lamps 

Name 

Company Address .. ., 


Department 


1167 



PHILIPS LEAD THE WORLD IN LIGHTING 
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Established 1952 

Under Charter granted by H.H. Tha Lata Shaikh Abdulla Al Salim Al Subah, Former Amir of the State of Kuwait 

1 % 

Capital and Raaarvas; 

Kuwaiti Dinars 13,249,200 

Assets as at 31 st Decejnber 1966 Kuwaiti Dinars 223,630,876 


(1 Kuwaiti Dinar =3 £1 sterling) 
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United Bank of Kuwait Limited 
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Chase Manhattan Bank 

Chemical Bank New York Trust Company 
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Irving Trust Company 

J Henry Schroder Banking Corporation 
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Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 
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A COMPLETE BANKING SERVICE FOR TRANSACTIONS WITH KUWAIT 
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58 Economic Reviews, each 
published quarterly, provide 
subscribers with unique facilities. 

Between them they cover more 
than 120 countries each quarter. 

A Supplement giving basic 
information is published for 
each Review once a year. 

Readers are offered a 
continuous service of 
economic and business news, 
analysis and comment. 


The annual subscription to one 

review (4 issues and an 

Annual Supplement) Is £10 (US $28). 

Airmail Postage £1 5s. (US $3) extra. 

Discounts are offered to 
subscribers to more than five 
reviews (up to 35% for all fifty-eight). 
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utilities with a smaller network than the 
Central Electricity Generating Board. 

The new, steam-generating, heavy water 
reactor uses Canadian technology to get 
rid of one of the biggest items in cost, 
the enormous pressure vessel that domin¬ 
ates most British nuclear skylines and sub¬ 
stitutes instead a complicated system of 
tubes rather on the boiler principle. This 
isn’t cheap either, but it does make £20 or 
more difference to the capital cost per 
kilowatt installed. The AEA has 
spent £16 million on its experimental 
SGHW or £53 a kilowatt, and there has 
been a good deal of European interest in 
it, but whether this is due to its novelty is 
difficult to say. The atomic industry, 
which is still learning to design the new 
generation of gas-cooled (the new reactor 
fe steam cooled) nuclear plants and their 
pressure vessels, is in no position to hid for 
foreign work on the new kind and this has 
led to a situation where the Atomic 
Energy Authority has actually put in 
tenders of its own for foreign contracts. 
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Which suggests one way in which the now 
seriously under-employed AEA might 
branch put, 

Stations 

Long live 
King's Cross 

St Pancras station is archetypal Victorian : 
soaring roof, painted iron pillars, Tudor- 
Byzantine front. Now it is to die; killed 
off by its busding functional neighbour 
King's Gross. Romantics will disapprove ; 
puritans approve. It was probably inevit¬ 
able (even though British Rail itself 
pondered over which should go for a long 
time). The decisive argument seems to 
have been a severely practical one. The 
lines from King's Cross disappear almost 
immediately into a tunnel ; those from 
St Pancras remain above ground. Closing 



St Pancras would therefore release rnopt 
land for alternative ^iVefopment 
since the decisipn was, sensibly, by 
a committee consisting # nspresemtatives 
of the Ministry of Homing, locRl 
authorities, as well as BJR, &£fwou)d have 
weighed heavily). 

Linked with this, BR wilt make a neat 
switch of its headquarters: It, will put up 
a block to house top staff beside Kings 
Cross, thus releasing its Marylebone Road 
office site for further development (aqd 
thus probably leading to the ultk^fe.en¬ 
sure of Marylebone station, again releasing 
land). All this should give it a handy 
rofit. But peanuts to what it could hw 
ad. One of the chief complaints about 
the railways* post-war performance is that 
it just did not see that it was in a splendid 
position to shore up drooping finance by 
property development. Or if it did see, 
did nothing about it. Ten or fifteen yeah' 
ago this present major station re-shuffle, 
and all tne ones that have preceded it 
in the major cities, could have had limit- 


London's last chimneys 

The capital city of the nation with the 
greatest installed capacity of nuclear 
power in the world still depends for its 
heat and light on 21 filthy, largely coal¬ 
burning power stations, at least one of 
them using generators installed between 
1916 and 1928. Four are due to shut 
next year, but most of the others look like 
continuing to discharge soot and sulphur 
into an otherwise smoke free sky until 
close on the turn of the century. 

Of the 21 power stations on the map, 
19 burn coal exclusively, one consumes 
two-thirds coal and one-third oil, with 
only one—Bankside—fully oil-burning. 
The majority are either tiny generating 
units left over from private enterprise 
days or are part of the immediate postwar 
generation of small, standardised generat¬ 
ing sets 

The four due to close next year, and 


ringed on the map, are not necessarily the 
smallest. Bow and Islington will still stay 
in commission, with sets installed in 1921 
and 1922 respectively, and total capacities 
of less than 25 megawatts each. And 
there will be four stations each producing 
less than 100MW. Cost of generation in 
these museum pieces is around 4d a unit, 
against £d a unit for a good modern 
generating set, and they are admittedly 
only called on to meet peak load ; at the 
moment it is the Generating Board’s 
policy not to scrap plant before its 40th 
birthday, although it writes them off the 
books in 25 years, 20 if they are nuclear. 

London’s three “ Big B ” stations, Bark¬ 
ing, Battersea and Bankside are another 
matter. They can between them put 
i, 377MW into the grid, which is rathei 
more than the combined i,28oMW 
capacity of the south east’s thiec atom 
stations, Bradwell, Dungcness and Si/ewell 
and are going to remain London’s main 


source of power for a good many years 
yet. 

The Generating Board might have 
planned to switch faster out of coai- 
buming in London if its recent experience 
with nuclear plant had been happier. 
But when the peak demand came last 
winter on January 9th, Bradwell alone was 
running slightly above capacity, Dungenm 
could only deliver 447 megawatts against 
its rated capacity of 550MW and Si/.ewell 
did even worse, delivering 204MW instead 
of the expected 430MW. That experience 
has reprieved a good number of i/ondon’s 
oldies which might otherwise have been 
earmarked for early demolition. But the 
smoke nuisance from them, which becomes 
increasingly offensive over the skyline as 
smoke from other chimneys diminishes, 
also raises the very real probability that 
London might be one of the first cities to 
have a nuclear station actually sited in 
or near its boundaries. 
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less possibilities. Now they have been legis¬ 
lated away. 

If it has missed out on property, this 
latest move is still a sign that HR is catch¬ 
ing up rapidly on other atibects of stra¬ 
tegy. One of the effects of the St Pancras 
closure is that more trains will be switched 
to Moorgate in the City. And between 
Moorgate and King’s Cross are the famous 
Widened Lines (mainline-standard tracks). 



St Panctas, a romantic death ; King's Cross , a 


Life assurance 

Linked to what ? 


Undeterred by the criticism that greeted 
its previous study of life assurance in 1962, 
“ Which ?” has now published a 48 page 
supplement for prospective customers. The 
supplement is a useful guide to the jargon 
and the almost limitless variety of life 
assurance products available. Whether 
the “ best buy ” approach is really any 
more appropriate to life assurance than in 
1962, is more doubtful. 

Some comparisons can properly be 
made, e.g. for term assurance (ie. life 
cover only, no savings element), for family 
income benefits (death within a 20 year 
term, £5 a week for the family for the rest 
of the term), and for non-profits assurance, 
where the premium rate and the sum 
assured are fixed at the start and do not 
change. Just for the record, the top com¬ 
panies in these three groups are 

Term assurance (man aged 35)— 
Consumers’ Life 

Family Income (man aged 35)— 
Southampton 

Non-profit whole life (age 25)— 

London Indemnity 

Non-profit Endowment (age 25 ,* 20 year 
term)—Ecclesiastical. 

But “ Which ?’s” comparison of with- 
profits policies offered by various com- 
P^IFlIp s ^ ia * c * er > more so as it bases 
itf^Hki mainly on bonus rates in force, 


At the moment these carry only a few 
freight trains. 'And south of the Widened 
Lines runs a route which ultimately meets 
the Southern region system at Holborn. 
BR clearly intends to give this route a 
brush-up, and the reason it would want to 
do this is equally clear: when the Channel 
Tunnel is built there will be an obvious 
demand for trains going non-stop through 
London. Someone is thinking ahead. 



even though these will change several 
times during the course of a policy taken 
out now. Its glance at past performance 
(with-profits policies taken out in 1952 
and maturing now) is better, though still 
only of limited relevance for the 
future. Here Scottish Amicable comes 
top, although the basic sum assured (i.e. 
excluding bonuses) is abnormally low; the 
bonuses might not have materialised— 
there was no way of telling in 1952.) Next 
is Equity and Law, which usually comes 
out well in past performance comparisons 
(e.g. The Economist , July 24th, 1964). 

“ Which ?” does not stop there, unfor¬ 
tunately. It goes on to try to decide 
whether whole life or endowment assur¬ 
ance is the better buy although these are 
different products, designed for quite 
different needs. Non-profit endowment 
policies are not recommended as an 
investment. The point it should have 
made is that with-profits policies have 
been a far better bet since the war only 
because interest rates have been rising, 
and have been on average abnormally 
high. If the next twenty-five years turned 
out to be a period of lower and falling 
interest rates, a non-profit policy taken out 
now might well be a better investment. 

The case for the traditional with-profits 
life policy against the equity-linked policy 
was and continues to be a minefield for 
anyone attempting to compare the two. 
Equity-linked policies are offered by 
nearly all unit trust groups, to help sell 
their units, and also by some ordinary 


life companies like the Scottish Widows 
and the' Crusader. With the equlty-Unfed 
policy, the sum the policy holder even¬ 
tually gets is fitfed by the values of thk 
units in a specified unit trust or' other 
equities at the end of the policy, or death 
or surrender. The premiums, or rather 
most of them, may or may not be invested 
in the units in question, though they 
usually ate. 

Equity-linked policies usually have a 
guaranteed minimum. With-profits policies 
always do. With them the amount the 
policyholder gets is this, phis the bdnuses 
the company has declared during the life 
of the policy. These bonuses do not 
depend much on the level of share prices. 
They in fact consist of the excess of 
interest and dividend income the premiums 
have earned, over the very low rate 
assumed for fixing the minimum sum 
assured. The amount is also affected by 
the relative sizes of the company’s with- 
and non-profits life funds, since the with- 
profits policyholders also share in the 
surplus earned on the non-profits policy- 
holders’ funds too. It is also affected by 
the level of mortality, and the views of the 
company’s actuary—all very variable and 
unpredictable. Perhaps too much so. 

“ Which ?” has a preference for the 
equity-linked policy. For savings that 
would otherwise have gone into equities or 
unit trusts this is fair enough. But however 
optimistic one may be about the future of 
the economy, it is unwise to suggest that 
equity-linked policies should be chosen in 
preference to the traditional* sort just 
because of the past performance of share 
prices. It can even be argued that equity 
prospects for the future are bad just 
because share prices have risen so much in 
the last twenty years, and by amounts 
quite out of proportion to the growth in 
the earning power of the underlying 
company assets. Even given economic- 
growth, just how much will a democratic¬ 
ally elected government allow shareholders 
to cash in ? How much for example, 
have residential property landlords bene¬ 
fited from economic growth and the rise 
in residential property prices? 


Sir John Cockcroft 

The man who was 
overlooked 


Sir John Cockcroft died this week at the 
age of 70 laden with honours, but Nobel 
Prize apart, he deserved more from his 
own country than he got. The highest 
honours and the highqgt offices that came 
the way of many lesser scientists did not 
come his. Yet this was the man who split 
the atom; who changed the face of 
science and, eventually, of history; and 
proved that he was not a one-shot in¬ 
ventor by taking a large part in the war¬ 
time development of radar, an active role 
in the development of nuclear weapons 
and a key one in the post-war establish- 
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Fuji Bank 
caii help you 
anyway. 

Maybe you 0 speak it. Or 0 read it and 
0 write it. Or maybe Q none of these. Any 
way, Fuji Bank can be of help when you do 
business in Japan. More Japanese have Fuji 
help them when they do business than any other 
bank. With good reasons: , 

0 Since 1880 Fuji Bank has been In the heart of Japanese 
business, stands today the largest commercial bank in Japan. 

0 Fuji Bank is spokesman for the Japanese economy. 0 Fuji Bank 
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0211 Fu|i Bank branches cover Japan. 0 Their telex hook-up 
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Solid-State Radiotelephone 

Pye pioneered radiotelephones. The'Westminster’is another major achievement 
for Pye. Its carefully developed all solid-state circuitry gives peak performance 
in any environment. Pre-production models have been subjected to a year of 
vigorous field trials in extremes of climate from arctic to tropical. This arduous 
programme has established the reliability of the ‘Westminster’ for always-on- 
the-air operation under any conditions. The ‘Westminster’ is type-approved 
in many countries* and substantial orders have been placed from all over the 
world, Pye Telecommunications Limited 1 supply over 80% of the mobife 
radio systems in Use in the UiK. tnhadditipri, frye hre the largest exporters of > 
radiotelephone equipment in the world. 
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in many countries 
including: 
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ment of atomic energy So Britain. Sir 

{ oho moved into the RAF station at 
larwell after the war when the snow was 
leaking through the roof and he planned 
there the research programme on which 
the whole of Britain 1 * atomic power and 
atomic energy programme was sub¬ 
sequently based. Had he made a mistake, 
or an error of judgment, or a slip in 
administration at that stage, the entire 
programme would have suffered. He 
did not. He was probably a better setter-up 
than he was a cutter-back ; Harwell grew 
uncontrollably under hi? direction. But 
Sir John was, as it happens, the only man 
accurately to forecast the cost of atomic 
power from the first British plants which 
he thought (this was before they were 
even designed) would be about id a unit. 

Lord Hinton and Lord Penney, who 
established the Atomic Energy Authority 
with Sir John and ran its engineering ana 
weapon divisions respectively, both sub¬ 
sequently held major Government jobs, 
Lord Hinton as chairman of the Central 
Electricity Generating Board, Lord 
Penney, chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Authority itself. But Sir John was allowed 
to retire into academic life and at a time 
when Government spending on science was 
rising at a rate that threatened to get out 
of hand, when science policy was more or 
less non - existant and when defence 
science (about which Sir John knew a 
great deal) was in a turmoil, it seemed an 
odd choice to allow the country’s scien¬ 
tific elder statesman to slip quietly out of 
public life. Because there is nothing to 
suggest that Sir John was of a particularly 
retiring cast of mind. Quiet and soft- 
spoken, yes ; but sharp-tongued too and 
formidable in anger. And that made him 
enemies. 

Much midnight oil is being burnt over 
what is the best sort of education for 
scientists. Sir John started as an engineer¬ 
ing apprentice at Metropolitan Vickers, 
was sent by the company to take a degree 
in electrical engineering, from there took 


up ra*thw»ttes;’ -physiw-~vtiwe“it frirf tcr 

followed on n*t»ir*Uy. He w«* able, there- jGlasgow 
fore, to detign and construct a lam part ‘ 
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And this does a lot 


to explain why the equipment at Harwell, 
complicated though it was, almost invari¬ 
ably worked. It makes you think. 

Hovertrains 

Where ? 


The problem with the Hovertrain is a 
simple one: where does it fit in ? The 
Ministry of Technology has announced 
that it is allowing the National 
Research Development Corporation to 
spend £2 million pn an experimental 
20-mile test track near Capibri 
to examine the principle of 
tracked hovercraft. Apparently quite 
a lot can be done with £2 million, even 
to working out cost per mile. The whole 
thing will be set up and ready to go in 
about two-andra-half years. Even now, 
though, the main point about Hovejtrain$ 
is reasonably clear; they are very fast. 
It is reckoned they will get up speeds of 
300 miles per hour on the Cambridge 
track. 

This kind of speed would reduce the 
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continuously. Ifaittft 
am all steamed' Hfr 


it would ( 

;att way, ind T 
(£500,000 a mile). Equallyit 
than tj hours to fly and the aircraft are 
already built. On routes shorter 
London-Glasgow, trains are the maid 
competitors. Few of these reach even too 
miles per hour at the moment. But it 
not be long before they will exceed this 
comfortably and 
, Rail’s engineers are 
abbot the advanced passenger "traU, 
This should be cajpable of speeds of 
200 mife* per v hoqr, and it it C)etirl| 
achievable within the nfext few yeafs. Aw 
again, it will avoid the huge expense of 
having to build hovertrackl. 

There are other reasons for encourag¬ 
ing the railway engineers. The advanced 
passenger train centre is British JUflV, 
research and development headquarters 
at Derby* Also in Derby is Ropb- 
Royce. These two are developing 
quite a relationship. BR’s Director 
of Research is an ex-R,oU$-Royce 
man. Rolls-Royce makes diesel engines for 
BR’s mutiple-unit trains, and it, also 
makes quite a lot of other railway equ 
ment under licence. Given that 
depends on the calibre of the engine to 
move a train fast, this is natural. But R 
also looks to be a very goc$ bet for 
Britain. 


Shipping losses 

Mega-risks and mini-profits 


Ship insurers are in for a bad lime. World 
shipping losses in 1966 were more than 
three times those of 1955 (822,538 tons 
against 254,659 tons). If the present trend 
continues, losses in 1972 will probably be 
around 1.2 million tons If a supertanker 
goes down in 1972 instead of a standard 
cargo ship, the tonnage loss could rise 
by a fifth or more. And the earlier the 
inevitable sinking occurs, the less cash 
the insurers will have built up from the 
higher premiums. 

The accident rate is linked to the 
number of ships afloat, not to the tonnage. 
So as ships grow bigger the cost of 
accidents increases. The insurers can, of 
course, cover their higher liabilities with 
higher premiums, but the increase m the 
size of ships tends to make the fluctuations 
between good and bad years greater These 
are already surprisingly large; in 1958 
Argentina lost one ship weighting ha 1 
tons. The next year it lost two ships 
weighing on average 2,657 tons, and in 
1961 it lost three ships weighing on 
average 8,291 tons each. The coming of 
the super tanker threatens the insurers 
with an appalling averaging problem, and 
the Torrey Canyon was a long way from 
being in the giants’ league of the future. 

Increase in accident proneness is another 
worrying feature: in 1955 losses repre¬ 
sented o 25 per cent pf the total in main' 
maritime countries, jn 1966 it represented 
0.48 per cent The figures, published by 
Lloyds Register of Shipping, show an 
annual tendential increase of the accident 


rate of 0015-002 per cent, although the 
sharp rises of the past two years may 
mark the beginning of a steeper trend. A 
tonnage measure of the increase in 
casualties, however, can be misleading 
because of the increasing si tt of ships. 
The average casualty weighed 1^31 tons 
in 1955; ft weighed 2,636 tons m 1966. 
Even so lost ships increased by 75 per 
cent, from 178 to 312. The growth in 
casualties is greater than the growth in v 
the number of ships afloat. 

Navigational errors accounted for just 
over half the casualties last year: 120 by 
wrecking and 42 by collision. Thl# is odd 
in an age of accurate navigational instru¬ 
ments, although it is argued that the very 
excellence of the instruments encourages 
negligence. Moreover, with smaller crews, 
there is often little time for bridge officers 
to monitor instruments and notice irregu¬ 
larities. Adjustment to new techniques is 
proving very expensive. Foundering 
accounted for no less than 82 ships 4na 
burning took 55. Nine ships sank for other 
reasons and four were missing, all of 
them very small Greece lost most ships 
altogether: 37, of which n just foundered. 
Norway, also with a high foundering 
reebrd, lost 27, and Panama, whose ships 
mostly had navigational problem, to# 3 3* * 
Liberia suffered the greatest tonnage loss 
(15844? tons, where the Torrty Canyon, 
a 1967 casualty, was registeijpd) closely 1 
followed by Greece (151439 tons). But 
Liberia, prominent in the tanker fleet, lost 
only 19 ships 
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French electronics: 
picking up the pieces 

Par/s 


The takeover by Thomson-Houston of 
France’s biggest independent electronics 
firm, CSF, crowns a shaky summer for 
President de Gaulle’s ideas of establishing 
French leadership in electronic technology. 
CSF (Compagnie Fran^aise de T £16 
graphie Sans Fil) is the biggest company in 
the government’s computer plan, the Plan 
Calcul, but it has been in financial trouble 
for several years. Just how deep its 
troubles were emerged first with the 1966 
accounts, published in April, and later 
when the press leaked details of a confi¬ 
dential but highly critical letter from the 
president of the Paris stock exchange*M. 
Yves Meunier, to the president of CSF, 
M. Maurice Ponte. Written in June, the 
letter in effect accused the company of 
seriously misleading its shareholders — 
and CSF, as M. Meunier pointed 
out, is one of the most prominent stocks 
on the Paris exchange. 

The row started when CSF showed a 
loss of some £10 million in its 1966 
accounts, of which* £7 million was accoun¬ 
ted for by the sudden writing-off of re¬ 
search and development expenditure 
which had previously appeared on the 
assets side of the balance sheet. M. 
Meunier’s letter pointed out that the losses 
were as great in total as the company’s 
share capital, and remarked that an R 
and D loss of this magnitude could hardly 
have been accumulated by a company of 
its size in a single year. But the toughest 

C rt of the letter referred to the disparity 
tween the information the company had 
jjiven to the public—in its quarterly letters 
to'Shareholders and also in glowing re¬ 
leases about its technical successes—and 
the true state of affairs in a period when 
it was continuing to raise large sums of 
money by issuing equity. 

Government pressure hastened the take¬ 
over by Thomson-Houston but the 
government and fa grandeur were also 
partly responsible for CSF’s troubles. 
Government research contracts forced it 
into jobs that it would never have under¬ 
taken on a purely commercial basis. It 
ploughed money heavily into components, 
transistors and micro electronics, an effort 
on which it has not been able to earn an 
adequate return particularly since the 
French disinflationary squeeze began in 


1963. But the worst blow was the failure 
of its gamble on the Secam colour tele¬ 
vision system which was extraordinarily 
difficult and costly to develop. When the 
rest of Europe chose the American-based 
Pal system which had more than 14 
years’ actual working experience, it be¬ 
came clear that Russia’s choice of Secam 
would not provide the kind of financial 
support required. 

Merger talks between Thomson- 
Houston and CSF have taken place on 
and off over the last five years. Together, 
the new partners will get a healthy chunk 
of the £40 million put up by the govern¬ 
ment to help finance the Plan Calcul. CSF 
will get a third of the money through its 
holdings in the recently organised Com¬ 
pagnie Internationale pour rlnformatique 
m which the Compagnie Generale 
d'Electricit£ is the other major share¬ 
holder. Thomson-Houston is getting a 
smaller amount through its subsidiary 
company, Sperac, which concentrates on 
peripheral computer equipment. Thom¬ 
son-Houston, whose annual turnover is 
about £170 million, has in effect merged 
CSF (annual turnover nearly £100 
million) into its own £70 million elec¬ 
tronics sector. 

Swing-wing jets 

That's what 
happens to 
co-operation 


If anyone wondered why, in July, the 
French defence minister, M. Messmer, 
felt obliged to withdraw from the Anglo- 
French project to build a swing-wing 
fighter because the French defence budget 
could not stand the financial strain, they 
know the answer now. M. Messmer had 
decided to buy the swing-wing fighter that 
the Dassault company was designing quite 
independently of the Apglo-Ftench. pro¬ 
ject, and his money did not' stretch to 
two identical aircraft. Why the British 
Government so long and persistendy 
closed its eyes to this is difficult to under¬ 
stand ; the Dassault aircraft s had been 


examined by British experts and jtpbrted 
to be futt of promise. What is more^ it is 
almost- ready to fly where the Anglo- 
French aircraft is still on the drawing 
board. The French will be called perfi¬ 
dious, and a number of stronger names, 
for what they have done, and the com¬ 
ments will all be unfair. France had no 
F-ixis on-order td fall back upon if the 
joint project failed, or was late. If die 
country’s defence required sogrc swing* 
wing aircraft (and because of their charac¬ 
teristics, all advanced air forces do), then 
the French had no option but to set about 
acquiring them as expeditiously as pos¬ 
sible. And experience—with Concord, with 
the air-bus, the swing-wing aircraft, with 
space rockets—has shown that whatever 
other virtues international collaboration 
may have, speed certainly isn’t one of 
them. 


Commonwealth ministers 

Sad sums in 
the sun 


Trinidad 

A litde nostalgically it might seem, or 
just by way of a party, the finance minis¬ 
ters of the Commonwealth countries con¬ 
tinue their practice of getting together 
immediately before the annual meeting of 
the International Monetary Fund and 
World Bank. On their way to Rio this 
time they stopped off for two days in 
Trinidad, and although the skies have 
not been cloudless there has been a feel¬ 
ing of general relaxation and goodwill 
among men. Or at least that is how it 
seemed ahead of the communique which 
traditionally end6 this conference, held 
with an astonishing air of mystery behind 
closed doors. 

No strident voices were raised over 
Britain’s renewed bid to enter the com¬ 
mon market. Perhaps most delegates 
doubt the success of the application, but 
the change of spirit also reflects the steady 
erosion of some of the traditional trading 
ties within the Commonwealth which 
each succeeding year makes alternative 
alliances less of a threat. Clearly, the 
sterling system is no longer a dynamic 
one and it is encouraging that the British 
Chancellor, Mr Callaghan, had some in¬ 
formal talks at the meeting on the longer 
term problems of sterling. With the matter 
little more than a gleam in his eye, 
he has evidently turned his mind towards 
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the eventual possibility of mefging sterling 
into a new European currency. 

Yet if the conference has done nothing 
more jit has provided a sounding board for 
next week’s bigger meetings. Most force- 
fully by the Australians, the developing 
countries were told they stood to gain 
from the contingency plan for new mon¬ 
etary reserves, and so they are expected 
to give three cheers for it at Rio. On aid 
they felt less reassured. The Common¬ 
wealth donors—Britain, Australia, Canada 
and New Zealand—provide only about 
one eighth of world aid, and although 
the bulk of it goes to fellow Common¬ 
wealth members the latter look to others 
too. Aid must be settled in the bigger 
forum. 

In public at any rate it seems that 
Commonwealth countries will stress the 
bad luck Britain has run into this year 
in its balance of payments, although in 
private disappointment was expressed at 
the British export performance. Had it not 
been for the closing of the Suez Canal, 
the Commonwealth finance ministers were 
told, Britain might have expected a sur¬ 
plus on current and long term capital 
accounts of £115 million in the twelve 
months to mid-1968, and the sterling area 
as a whole one of £450 million. What the 
figures will turn out to be is now anyone’s 
guess. As a further smokescreen for their 
own troubles, the British will talk a good 
deal at the Rio meeting about the slow¬ 
down in the growth in world trade and 
the mutual responsibility of many coun¬ 
tries for this. Again, the Australian 
treasurer, Mr McMahon, has shown sup¬ 
port for the British, this c time joining in 
the censure on creditor countries that com¬ 
bine too low a pressure of internal demand 
with too high a level of reserves. Here, of 
course, it is the Germans who are being 
accused of irresponsibility. Expansionist 
Herr Schiller seems assured of a lot of 
friends at Rio next week. 

French payments 

Nicely balanced 

Paris 

M. Debre, the French Minister of 
Finance, left for Rio with the expectation 
that the French balance of payments will 
—happily—be in equilibrium for 1967. In 
the first nine months there was a modest 
surplus of about $78 million, but it is 
commonly expected that most of this will 
disappear by the end of the year. On the 
other hand, it seems that there will be no 
sizeable surplus, though the French 
reserves have recently been helped to some 
extent by the $200 million borrowed in 
the Euro-bond market by French state- 
owned corporation—to the high indigna¬ 
tion of some American bankers, who 
would never dream, apparently, of helping 
along their own payments by any such 
skulduggery. 

For the coming year, M. Debr6 
apparently intends to get the balance of 
payment* merely into equilibrium. The 
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French government has no intenfjpn^ of 
increasing its gold reserves further. At 
$5.7 billion they are the second largest in 
the wojrl^ and the *ue RiVoJI experts 
say that this is sUfficienrror French needs. 
However that may be, the slower expan¬ 
sion in the- rest of Rurppe wt>u(d in any 
case make it rather difficult to> achieve 
any real surplus on France’s external 
balance unless the government switched to 
a rather restrictive monetary policy, which 
would go clean against what the economy 
now needs. 

Oil prices 

Western front 
broken 

Rome 

It emerged this week that Saudi Arabia 
has broken the oil companies’ front 
against higher prices for crude in a 
small but highly significant way. The 
Saudis, invoking an “ extraordinary 
circumstances ” clause in their agreement 
with the American Aramco consortium, 
have persuaded Aramco to forgo the nor¬ 
mal 6£ per cent discount—though only in 
respect of that part of Saudi Arabia’s oil 
that comes out by pipeline to the Mediter¬ 
ranean port of Sidon. Thus, while the 
other members of the Organisation of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries (Opec) 
sat around playing diplomatic poker the 
Saudis, with characteristic urbanity, have 
taken a step that will raise even further 
the price of oil landed in Europe. It 
affects only 25 million tons of Saudi oil 
immediately, but will greatly strengthen 
the hands of the Iraqis, who are piping 
50 million tons a year to the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and the Libyans, all of whose 100 
million tons is loaded in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. And the implications go further 
still. 

The 64 per cent discount is allowed 
to the oil companies by all the major oil 
exporting countries on all the oil they 
export. Being deducted before tax, it 
reduces the companies’ royalty and tax 
bills. The discount has been given in the 
past because Opec members recognised 
that posted prices were unrealistically 
high. Opec met this week in Rome and 
agreed to try to get the discount 
abolished. It also pledged support for the 
separate claim of Libya (and by implica¬ 
tion of Iraq and Saudi Arabia) that 
higher prices should be paid for oil loaded 
in the Mediterranean which thus avoids 
the expensive journey round the Cape 
while the Suez Canal is shut. The Saudis 
have stolen a march on Opec on what 
looks like a mixture of the two claims, and 
they are now pressing the Americans to 
agree to abolish the discount progressively 
on oil shipped out of the Persian Gulf as 
well. 

The Libyans have argued that the 
Opec discount issue should be kept 
separate from “ rightful claims ” for a 
higher posted price for oil delivered in 
Mediterranean ports. The Saudis are 



trying to ma^nt_ ^ 
b<m in step by k„ 
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K rt, have been maintainnitfg jtrenuoiMy 
th that the discount * should stay afia 
that the price claims for Mediterranean- 
delivered oil are unjustified in a buyer?* 
market. Aramco’s action sefjns likely tp 
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Italy and Russia 
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The new alliance 
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Italian involvement in Russian plans for 
increased production of consumer goods 
continues, helped by the permanent pres? 
ence in Russia of Signor Piero Savoretti, 
salesman-extraordinary for Fiat, PirelH 
and Olivetti. This week Signor Leopoldo 
Pirelli signed a deal for technical aid by 
his company in designing tyrt plfents. ft is 
already involved in helping the Russians 
make shoes. Latex swimsuits and other 
ruhlier products. And the $800 million 
Fiat deal seems to be going along nicely. 
The refusal of the United States Senate to 
allow Fiat to borrow $50 million from the 
Export-Import Bank to buy American 
machinery to sell to the Russians has not 
been a deterrent. T he American machine 
tool makers were too keen on the order not 
to arrange other lines of credit. Nor is 
there major worry about the design of the 
car. This is based on the Fiat 124, but has 
a bigger, detuned engine for slogging over 
the steppes on rough Russian petrol. The 
wheels are bigger, the floor stronger, the 
rear suspension tougher—all changes that 
Fiat may incorporate later into cars made 
for normal European roads. 

Hitherto the orders have been concen¬ 
trated in Italy as far as possible. It has 
just been announced that Innocenti will 
make $50 million worth of American- 
designed presses, and so on. Meanwhile 
everyone is scouting round the rest of 
Eastern Europe. Vickers has just sold 
£100,000 of dies to the Pol6s land a strong 
delegation from Smith’s Industries, makers 
of instruments for most of Britain’s oars, 
is alleged to be somewhere in Chechoslo¬ 
vakia at the moment. 


Ford in Mexico 

Some people 
won't like it 


The first shipment of parts for 1,000 Ford 
tractors is now on its way from the com¬ 
pany’s British factory for assembly in 
Mexico and Ford, which has been 
negotiating on and off for a Mexican 
plant for nearly a year, is talking about 
supplying a quarter of the Mexican mar¬ 
ket This news is not going to please 
Massey Ferguson at all. That company 
has invested $15 million in fitting out a 
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tractor assembly plant at Quetero, in the 
relatively rich farming country a few 
hours' arive from Mexico City ; it was 
only completed this year and can boast of 
being the first aluminium-walled building 
to be put up in the whole of Mexico. 
Capacity is 5,000 tractors a year. Since 
only 8*500 new tractors are expected to be 
sold in the whole of Mexico this year—the 
distinction is important as a high propor¬ 
tion of the country's 70,000 tractors are 
bought second-hand from American farm¬ 
ers at the rate of 1,500 a year and for a 
third the price of a new Mexican one— 
Ford’s bid to get one quarter of that mar¬ 
ket threatens to put Massey Ferguson’s 
sums awry. Of course the market is 
growing, but only at the rate of 1,000 a 
year; a successful tractor dealer would 
expect to make perhaps 80 sales in 12 
months and local men see little chance of 
improving this' until they can either offer 
better credit terms than three years or 
Mexican farmers scrape together some 
capital. As a high proportion of them use 
bullocks for draught power, which they can 
buy quite cheaply from some of the big 
dairy farms, the spread of mechanisation is 
bound to be slow and most tractor sales are 
made to the few farmers who already have 
them and who, the dealers complain, force 
down margins on high trade-in prices for 
their old American plant. 

The Mexican government has been 
much more careful in recent years not to 
let investment in new industries run too 
fast ahead of demand ; it has the horrible 
example before it of ten car factories in 
the country, all working to a fraction of 
capacity, arid there are two other tractor 
plants in the country besides Massey Fer¬ 
guson’s, equally underemployed. Efforts 
have been made to avoid duplication of 
capacity in heavy industries ; pressure has 
been increasing on foreign companies to 
use as high a proportion of Mexican-made 
parts as is physically possible and Massey 
Ferguson has had to promise that within 
18 months, it will have reduced imported 
components to something like 40 per cent 
of the value of the tractor, mainly electric 
equipment and possibly gears too. In re¬ 
turn, however, for accepting these con¬ 
ditions, foreign investors are offered a high 
degree of protection, and the promise of 
high profits and a quick return on capital 
from what are of necessity small volume 
sales. Younger Mexican economists criti¬ 
cise the policy for suppressing competition 
and encouraging high prices, which it 
certainly does. At the same time, it is 
difficult to see what else a country in 
Mexico’s tricky state of development can 
do, in the awkward transitional change¬ 
over from being an undeveloped to being 
an industry-based economy. A welcome 
nip of competition is beginning to spread 
into retailing and the consumer indus¬ 
tries ; the return of Ford to the tractor 
market, suitably chastened and promising 
to “ mexicanise ” its equipment to the re- 

3 uisite degree, could be part of a 
eliberate government plan to stimulate 
etition in manufacturing industry' 
looking at the tractor market, it 
Lfrankly, seem very likely. 



Malta 


A bid for Europe 


Malta's application to join the common 
market makes a lot of sense. Its main in¬ 
dustrial enterprise, the drydock, is in the 
doldrums with oil-tanker repair work at 
a standstill after the closing of the Suez 
canal. This, coming on top of the British 
services run-down, emphasises the urgent 
need for Malta to diversify. If a boom in 
tourism and the associated construction 
of hotels, flats and villas had not taken 
place in the last two years, the Maltese 
economy would be in serious trouble. In 
the longer term it will certainly be neces¬ 
sary to attract light manufacturing in¬ 
dustry if the island’s labour force of 
100,000 is to be kept fully occupied. And 
here membership of the common market 
would be a powerful help. 

At present Malta offers investors incen¬ 
tives comparable to those offered by 
Northern Ireland. Wage rates are half 
those paid in the United Kingdom, and 
manufacturers who have already taken 
the plunge agree that young Maltese 
school leavers make excellent workers, 
trainable and keen. Local unions have a 
refreshingly realistic and unrestrictive out¬ 
look. But Malta suffers three grave dis¬ 
advantages : its home market is negligible, 
its products face tariff barriers in all Euro¬ 
pean countries except Britain, and ship¬ 
ping services tend to be irregular and are 
usually slow. Investors attracted so far 
have been mainly British, setting up 
satellite production of components for use 
by their main factories. Italian synthetic 
fibre producers have also come in, look¬ 
ing for a foothold in the Commonwealth 
market. In this they have had a somewhat 
unhappy experience in view of the quota 
restrictions which have grown up since 
they started production. But if Malta 
could combine its present advantages with 
access to the common market (to which 
it is physically close) manufacturing there 
would make a lot more sense. 

The present application to Brussels is 
studiously vague, merely requesting the 
opening of negptiations with a view to 
establishing a relationship between Malta 
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and the EEC in such form, as may be 
appropriate. Malta almost certainty hopes 
tbt terms of association Similar to those 
obtained by Greece, whereby the elimina¬ 
tion of tariffs against Maltese goods would 
be Virtually immediate, while Maltese 
duties could be reduced over a long 
period, perhaps 20 years, without any 
definite phasing. This would be necessary 
both to protect the many small Maltese 

n ’ucers of consumer products fbr the 
market and to ensure that there 
would n6t be a severe cut in Malta’s main 
source of revenue. But the exact terms of 
any relationship between Malta and the 
EEC will depend on the outcome of 
Britain's application to join the com¬ 
mon market, so that the negotiations now 
requested are likely to be of only a pre¬ 
liminary nature. 


Israel 

One more heave 


On the economic front Israel's battle has 
lasted much more than six days. It is 
nearly a year since expansion came to 
a virtual standstill after averaging an 
annual 10 per cent in previous years. The 
present £62 million supplementary budget 
—the second in three months—is another 
attempt by the government at prising the 
economy out of recession. 

There is certainly room for reflation. 
Unemployment may have dropped some¬ 
what recently—Leyland’s works at Ashdod 
is back to full production, as is shipbuild¬ 
ing in Haifa—but it is still around 7 pei 
cent of the labour force. Consumer prices, 
after rising nearly 8 per cent in 1966, have 
actually fallen this year after allowing for 
the emergency tax increases in June which 
have now mostly been lifted. Imports are 
down, and Israel’s gold and foreign 
currency reserves rose about £60 million 
between April and August thanks to fund¬ 
raising abroad. 

For the moment the economy remains 
in the doldrums. The main obstacle to re¬ 
expansion has been the widespread lack of 
confidence, particularly in the private 
sector. Although there is a lot of money 
around, most of it is being put into deposit 
accounts, savings institutions or govern¬ 
ment securities. Interest rates have fallen, 
but banks complain that there is still little 
demand for loans and industrial invest¬ 
ment continues to stagnate. 

This explains why the government has 
decided to act. Most of the money for 
the latest spending programme is to be 
raised abroad ; only about a third of it 
will come from internal borrowing. 
Expenditure will b^ mainly in the form 
of loans and investments, spread over a 
wide range of activities. More is to be 
spent on roads and public building and 
money has been earmarked for industrial 
projects like the expansion of the Dead 
Sea Potash works. 

But pumping money into the economy 
will not remove the problems that 
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In electronics and automation our already large capa- 100,000 people. Our turnover in 1966 was more than £270 
bility ha^s been increased by the recent addition of Elliott- million £96 million overseas. This year, for certain, our 
Automation to the world of English Electric—creating total turnover will be in the region of £1 million a day. 
an advanced technological complex with an annual turn- We engineer electrical and mechanical products as well 
over of £150 million, the largest electronics unit in as some of the most advanced electronic equipment, rang- 
Europe. Similarly, other acquisitions have increased our ing from the latest colour television cameras to complex 
potential in diesel engines, and transmission and distribu- multi-computer automation systems. In 1966, more than 
tion equipment. Even before these additions, the world one-third of our total orders and 42% of our export orders 
of English Electric was a wide one. Our products are in were for electronics. Our ‘third generation’ computers 
service all over Jthe globe We have manufacturing and are still the most advanced in the world, and many of the 
ittafjteting conipaniea.m eveiy continent, we employ over world’s most important computer orders have come to us. 

ENGLISH ELECTRIC 

THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANIES ■ THE MARCONI COMPANIES • ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPUTERS 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC AUTOMATION • ELLIOTT-AUTOMATION • ENGLISH ELECTRIC VALVE COMPANY 
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When rubber first came to Europe 
from South America, its name 
seemed very fitting For while the 
Indians had many usee for this 
stretchy bouncy waterproof and 
very tough tree sap, the only thing 
Europeans could think of to do with 
it was rub out marks on paper 
Logically, they called it rubber 
Times have changed 
Without rubber you could just as 
well rub out technical progress For 
rubber plays a role today in nearly 
every kind of industry you can name 
Aircraft use it, automobiles use it, 
ships use it Radio technologists 
and house builders rely on rubber, 
rubber keeps your feet dry And 
South America s hard-working rub¬ 
ber trees simply can t produce 
enough to keep up with demand 


lubber 
trees can’t 
keep up with 
progress 


Years ago chemists began to look 
for ways to make substances that 
would act like rubber Today much 
of the stuff that behaves the way 
rubber does isn t - though it does 
the job just as well or better With¬ 
out synthetics the good life would 
be a myth and progress would be 
at least thirty years behind 
At DSM we re about to open a new 
plant for EPDM synthetic rubber 
We II call our product KELTAN It 
will be an important contribution to 
the industrial world - and another 
significant DSM ’first' 


For $afes information 
p 0 BO* 65 —Heerfen—Holland 


MlpefUttt product* o< C 


k'NUMfit*. mtfio STAMYIAN ooiyvetyt*!* ptonoi niMimi w— KELTAN >tynttMtoc lya»fM CfCtolwwiww c»prol*ci*m POTOSO nt.r <x «»ji c>« cfc 
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originally precipitated the recession— 
rising wages, inflation and the deteriorat¬ 
ing balance of trade. The Histadrut trade 
union’s grip on most Israeli industry makes 
efficient management difficult and deters 
foreign capital from investing in manu¬ 
facturing. Businessmen generally complain 
of too much government interference and 
a lack of opportunity for free enterprise. 

Vienna’s nine newspapers 

Unwelcome phoenix 

Vienna 

At the beginning of this year Vienna’s 
daily newspaper, Neues Osterreich (once 
the most popular and financially sound of 
alf Austrian papers), closed down. Already 
there is a substitute. The first issue of 
Die Neue Zeitung, planned for October 
3rd, will bring the tally of daily Vienna 
newspapers up to nine again (if you count 
midday editions separately, the total is 
11). These papers share a total circulation 
of some 1.5 million, with less than 15 per 
cent of their readership outside Vienna 
itself. Considering that the capital’s popu¬ 
lation is under 1.7 million (including 
children), this implies an unbelievably 
high readership inside the city. 

The explanation is simple. Had they 
relied on sales and advertisement revenue, 
almost all of these papers would have 
gone bust. Instead, most of them are 
subsidised and most of the subsidies come 
from political sources. In particular there 
are three official party newspapers. At a 
price of Austrian Schillings*!.50 fod.) and 
with relatively modest advertising, neither 
the Volksblatt (of the People’s party) with 
its weekly circulation of 90,000, nor the 
Arbcitcr-Zietung (socialist) with a circula¬ 
tion of 100,000 could be profitable, let 
alone the communist Volksstimme with a 
circulation of 40,000. Wiener Zeitung, 
issued by the Republic of Austria and said 
to be the oldest paper in the world 
(founded in 1703), would no longer be in 
circulation without its monopoly of publi¬ 
cation of company balance sheets and on 
top of this the financial backing of the 
state press. Die Presse , comparable to The 
Times or Guardian , is backed by the semi¬ 
official chamber of commerce to underpin 
an inadequate circulation of 55,000. There 
remain three popular newspapers with 
circulations of between 300,000 and 
400,000: first the Kurier, followed by the 
socialist Express and the Kronen-Zeitung, 
both of which compete with the Kurier 
on a noticeably low level, but not without 
success. 



business: international 

Printing costs are high, and a very few 
newspapers — Kurier, Arbeiter-Zeitung, 
Wiener Zeitung — own their own presses* 
On the revenue side, television has taken 
over a big share of company advertising 
budgets. The real deficits of the various 
dailies are difficult to estimate. The 
Arbeiter-Zeitung’s is estimated at getting 
on for £k million, the Volksblatt’s at £lj 
million and Die Presse’s at £830,000. 

In these circumstances it is difficult to 
see the Neue Zeitung, with its initial 
capital of Sch.20-30 million (£2j-4£ 
million) making any money. Its genesis is 
typical of the Austrian newspaper scene. 
It comes to the market with a postulated 
“ circulation ” of 100,000, and backed by 
the socialist party of Vienna. It will be in 
direct competition with the Kronen- 
Zeitung (a critic of the socialist party), 
but hoping to filch readership from the 
Arbeiter Zeitung, the official newspaper of 
the socialist party as a whole. The govern¬ 
ment is now considering lowering the 
turnover tax on newspapers—as much in 
the interest of the party newspapers as 
anything. But even this can hardly make 
the Vienna press profitable. Nine daily 
newspapers at a time of rising costs are 
simply too many. 


Russian energy 

Bring the gift in 
barrels 


As a 50th birthday present for the 
Russian revolution, Russia’s oil workers 
have pledged themselves to reach, by 
December, a production rate of 300 mil¬ 
lion tons of crude petroleum a year. Mr 
Shashin, the minister responsible for the 
oil extraction industry, gives the figure in 
the Economic Gazette in one of those 
congratulatory articles that are fashion¬ 
able in jubilee years. That 300 million 
tons seems to deserve congiatulations. But 
the Russians are probably going to need 
every drop of oil they can squeeze out of 
the ground. 

Within the last decade the Russians, in 
common with western countries, have 
begun to change their fuel base 
radically, with oil and gas replacing coal. 
In 1955 coal accounted for nearly two- 
thirds of Russia’s fuel requirements. By 
1965 the proportion was little more than 
a third. The switch, bringing Russia’s 
energy pattern closer to that of the 
United States, is still far from complete. 
By 1970 coal will, it is estimated, 
accQunt for less than a third of 
all fuel requirements. Oil and gas together 
will account for well over a half, com¬ 
pared with less than a quarter in 1955. 

The so-called 14 new Baku,” the Volga- 
Urals region, long ago replaced the 
Apsheron peninsula as the main source of 
oil supply. But now surveys have led to 
the discovery of substantial new deposits, 
with the biggest finds, says Mr Shashin, 





in western Siberia, in the Mangyshlak 
peninsula of western Kazakhstan and in 
Byelorussia. In addition, deeper (if more 
expensive) drilling, in which the Russians 
recently set a new European record of 
6,180 metres, should give second life to 
the older areas, while off-shore extraction 
will help to expand output in Azerbaijan. 

Things have gone wrong, as they do 
everywhere. Like oil men in the rest of 
the world, Mr Shashin recognises 
that there is plenty of scope for further 
automation and the better use of man¬ 
power. The Russians’ shortage of high- 
quality equipment is a constant cost 
handicap which does little to mitigate the 
fear that some of Russia’s largest Siberian 
reserves may never be economically viable. 
The figure of 300 million tons is 
an annual rate that will be touched some¬ 
time before the end of the year ; actual 
production in 1967 will be about 287 
million tons of oil and 160 billion cubic 
metres of gas. This will still fall far short 
of the ambitious targets once set by Mr 
Khrushchev. 

A recent article by Mr Melentyev in 
Questions of Economics showed how 
vital it is for the Soviet Union to 
go on boosting oil and gas production. 
Russia, in consuming 4.5 tons of conven¬ 
tional fuel per head in 1965, already had 
substantially higher consumption than 
Britain or west Germany. But it was 
only half of the American figure, and it 
will still be well l>elow the American level 
in 1970, when Russian consumption is 
expected to be about 5.8 tons a head. 

The Russians’ desire is not simply to 
expand, but to alter the balance between 
the competing fuels. The share of coal, in 
particular, is being reduced though its 
actual output is being stepped up. The 
expansion, however, is concentrated on 
open-cast coking coals. This source of 
cheap fuel makes it possible to put the 
accent in the electricity-generating pro¬ 
gramme on the big steam-power stations 
(with a capacity of 2.4 million kilowatts) 
which have a lower initial capital cost 
than the gigantic water-power stations on 
the Venissei and Angara rivers. Russia 
now consumes as much electricity as 
France ; but it still lags behind Britain, let 
alone the United States. The demand is 
growing rapidly, n6t least because the rail¬ 
ways are switching to electrification and 
because of the growing need of the farms. 

Wherever one looks in the Soviet 
Union, the fuel race is on. Most of the 
natural gas goes to industry, but already 
some 18 billion cubic metres go to domestic 
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consumers. At the same time, bigger pipe¬ 
lines are ljeing laid to pump fuel west¬ 
wards, even l>eyond Russia’s frontiers. But 
as Soviet industry modernises itself, as 
petrochemicals grow in importance and 
as private motoring looms around the 
corner, there is no superabundance of oil 
to meet the demand. Some western obser¬ 
vers are even forecasting that Russia itself 
will be a net importer of oil by the 1980s. 

An average increment of around 20 
million tons of crude oil and 19 billion 
cubic metres of natural gas each year 
looks impressive. But will it he sufficient 
to meet the need both in Russia and 
abroad ? Russia is in the throes of its 
second fuel revolution. Other countries in 
the communist world arc also seeking to 
expand and alter their fuel supplies, but 
apart from Rumania they have no big 
oil deposits of their own. Can Russia 
satisfy its own growing needs, continue 
to fitter petroleum as a staple export to 
the West, and still pump enough oil into 
the Friendship pipeline to enable eastern 
Europe to carry through its own revolu¬ 
tionary changes ? 

’Hie jubilee articles are silent on this 
jxnnt. Celebration is not, perhaps, the 
appropriate time for inquisition. But the 
question is certainly being asked in 
Warsaw, Prague and Budapest. And, pre¬ 
sumably some team is trying to produce 
the answer in Russia, where this problem 
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adds another string of variables to the 
relative cost formulae that perplex fuel 
economists throughout the world. Russia 
has to try to get its international fuel 
balance right as well as its national one. 

Spain 

Unavailing protests 

Barcelona 

One of the typical signs of a credit 
squeeze Iras started to show up in Spain. 
The number of protested bills (those on 
which there has been a default) lias rock¬ 
eted and in practice there arc more even 
than the statistics show because chasing 
up small amounts through the courts is 
not worth the trouble or cost. Spain has 
always had too many under-capitaliscd 
firms; and the volume of protested bills is 
therefore a familiar trade index. Warn¬ 
ings against relying on hills of exchange 
ficqucntly crop up in briefings to British 
and other foreign businessmen contemp¬ 
lating doing business in Spain. 

The situation is made worse because of 
the Spanish habit of launching new busi¬ 
nesses heavily geared to bank finance; and 
because the squeeze has coincided with 
the financial system finding its icsources 
stretched for the first time bv the hegin- 
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nings of a hire purchase boom and by 
officially encouraged long-term credit for 
private house and flat buying. There is 
therefore a great deal of consumer credit 
paper as well as trade paper on which 
some of the due dates are pretty hoary. As 
foreclosing would often mean permanent 
(and expensive) loss there is an alarming 
loss of prestige, almost a lightheartedness, 
about the standing of hills of exchange. 

A government bill has at last been 
passed which goes some way towards 
making enforcement of overdue bills a 
little easier. The drawee cannot, as 
hitherto, hold up legal proceedings by 
descrediting the authenticity of his signa¬ 
ture with “ ambiguous phrases ”; if he 
does he has to take full legal responsibility 
as though he had declared it false. Dis¬ 
count firms must notify the drawer with¬ 
in five days of a hill being in default so 
that he can take suitable measures. Not¬ 
aries no longer have to serv» “ protests ” 
on the drawees at their domiciles which 
owing to the volume of “ protests ” in 
relation to the number of notaries, had 
become an almost superhuman task in 
the big cities. These and other provisions 
help to simplify the absurdly cumbrous 
Spanish system of hill collecting; but it 
is generally doubted whether, in the 
absence of true respect for bills of 
exchange, they will contribute to stopping 
defaults. 
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Takeover code 

Enforceable 

Kv i’ll before 1 hr ni‘v\ takeover 
code lias been agreed, die Bank 
of 1 .upland has Marled 10 organise 
the meehamsm for its enfoue- 
menl. A panel lias lx en .vet up 
representing the Stock Exchange 
and the institutional shareholders 
who are winking on the code ; 
the first chamnan will he Sir 
Hum pin ey Mynois who was 
deputy (jovernoi ot the Bank foi 
ten years until 1984, and a per¬ 
manent secretariat will be pro¬ 
vided by the Bank In this way 
the Bank has officially, and for 
the first time, indicated that it 
thinks the banks it supervises have 
from time to time over-stepped 
the marks in some of their non- 
banking activities. 

This is a very important point ; 
the Bank makes a much more 
credible policcr of take-over tac¬ 
tics than the Board of Trade, with 
the expertise necessary to enforce 
discipline in the City. It does so, 
otffctly and effectively with the 
||hK| in their banking capacity, 


and bank dnectois never under- 
i stun.Ue the shrewdness of the 
Bank But the important point of 
sanctions remains. In the banking 
business the Bank of England has 
been working from moral and 
legal precedents, ft has no prece¬ 
dents, no case history of inter¬ 
vention in the industrial side of 
merchant banking and must 
establish its authority in this new 
Held not just over banks but over 
companies atlvised by an orches¬ 
tra of accountants, law yens, stock¬ 
brokers, public relations men. 
Merely moral sanctions are un¬ 
likely to cut much ice here ; puni¬ 
tive ones could put the Bank in 
the Mime position as the Stock 
Exchange which is often reluctant 
to suspend the quotation of guilty 
companies because of the harm 
that would be caused to a lot of 
innocent shareholders and so does 
nothing. The working party will 
have to work out some very 
specific and carefully graded sanc¬ 
tions that can be applied to any 
company or adviser; a difficult 
job m the absence of any definite 
legal powers. But the (belated) 
backing of the Bank and its ex¬ 
pert stafT will at least ensure that 
any rules it makes will be properly 
enforced. 


London markets 

When will it ever 
end? 

A note of despair has crept into 
the voices of London’s jobbers. As 
prices this week went up above 
their all-time high all they could 
see were buyers, institutional 
ones, with lots of orders; once 
the market had failed to break in 
July or early August the nerves 
went of even those stern Scottish 
institutions which had stayed out 
of the market the whole year until 
then in the assumption that 
economic reality would break into 
the market’s thinking at some 
point. It hasn’t; not yet, though 
characteristically the market 
reached new highs on Wednesday 
only to hesitate a bit on Thursday 
as a few sellers appeared, like 
raindrops on a parched desert. 
This has been the pattern since 
October 1964 ; repeatedly the 
market has approached or 
momentarily breached the level 
reached before that election, then 
has turned tail, sometimes gently, 
sometimes suddenly. 


This time the retreat may be 
gradual and not long ; the market 
knows that unemployment this 
winter will be high, but assumes 
that the pace of reflation will be 
dictated by political needs, not by 
the balance of payments. Even the 
likelihood of a tax on wealth 
(either through a new tax or a 
tightening up of death duties) is 
brushed asidr. At the moment 
jobbers dare not be short* of stock 
—they, like the cannier institu¬ 
tions, were caught that way in 
August, as they had been in June 
last year. Their only uncertainty 
is political; whether there will be 
some gesture against the rich at 
the Labour Party conference; 
whether Mr Peter Shore, who has 
thought a lot on these matters, 
will want to guide the investment 
policy of institutions towards 
fixed-interest stocks. After all, 
England is the only capitalist 
Country whyre the institutions 
have such freedom of policy. 

Big loans, small 
investors 

The fixed interest market was 
also cheerful this week, and gilt- 
edged rightly took little notice of 
the rise in the American discount 
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Britain expects ... 


and the W. P. Butterfield Group of Companies 
answers the call. Each member firm supplies the 
finest quality products in its field: together 
they unite to form a first-class combination of ideas, 
research and production, and British Industry is 
served with reliable ammunition to win bigger 
shares in world-wide markets at home and abroad. 
Consumer durables form a growing part of 
this engineering Group's U.K. and export trade. 


BUTTERFIELD 


The W. P. Butterfield Group of Companies 

Member Compenlea: 

Bradley & Company Ltd, W P Butterfield (Engineer*) Ltd, 

General Galvamzer* Ltd , The Globe Tank 8t Foundry (Wolverhampton) Ltd, 
Helladay • Ltd, Halladay * Drop Forgings Ltd. Shelvoke and Drewry Ltd , 
South Western Marine Factors Ltd , Swintex Ltd., 

Weston Works (Birmingham) Ltd. 

Mein Product Renees: 

Cryogenic Vassals Drop Forgmgs Fabrications in various mato/a 
Fua! and Storaga Tanks: GaAanfsad Tanks. Cylinders and Cistarns: 
Galvanising Service; Haavy Duty Fork Lift Trucks; Hollow-ware: 
Housewares • Hydraulic Equipment Marina Products 
Materials Storage and Handling Equipment Metal Pressings 
Polyethylene Mouldings Refuse Collection Systems: 

Refuse Collection Vehicles Road Tanka . Rubber Mouldings: 

Welded Industrial Plant 

Heedquertere: 

W P Butterfield Ltd, Butterfield House, Shipley, Yorkshire, England 
Telephone: Shipley 52244. Telex 51583. 


The Bank 
for East-West 
Trade 


the Moscow narodny bank is the City’s specialist in 
the finance of East-West trade, and is in daily contact 
with banks in the U.S.S.R., in the Socialist Countries 
of Eastern Europe, Asia and Cuba. 

As well as our specialist East-West trade services, we 
undertake all normal types of international banking 
transactions. These include both international trade 
finance and money and exchange operations. 

TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £ 250 , 000,000 

MOSCOW 
NARODNY 
BANK LIMITED 


Established in London in 1919. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
24-32 King William Street, 
E.C. 4 . 

Telephone: 01-623 2066 
Telex: Lojidon 262601 (General) 
London 28931/2 
(Foreign Exchange) 
Cables: “Narodny London" 


BEIRUT OFFICE: 

P.O. Box 5481, Beirut, 
Lebanon 

Telephone: Beirut 251615 
Telex: Beirut 720 
Cables: “Narodny Beirut" 


0 * MA«O0* 

m 
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Onm of Britain's 

Prograaaiva Engineering Groups 
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“As a Continental/UK 
commuter I’d feel completely 
lost without the FT. It keeps 
me abreast of what really . 
matters in world business.” 



Jean Sickert 

Managing Director 

Omega Watch Co. (England) Ltd 

Soua-dlrecteur 

Omega Watch Co (Swltterland) Ltd 

The Financial Times 

puts business first 

No other newspaper reports so many aspects of business pews. 
Accurately-t-concisely. 

Puts business first—ask any advertiser 
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rate (iee page uio), for the two 
markets are now completely 
separate. There has also been a 
good demand by small investors 
for fixed-interest stocks. This is a 
happy augury for this week’s big¬ 
gest issue, £30 mn of y±% 26- 
year, unsecured loan stock at 
£98 by Distillers. For this, like 
the wildly oversubscribed IGI 
loan last year, and the Coats, 
Pa tons and Baldwins and other 
stocks since, is being offered to 
shareholders as well-—and they 
will receive preferential treatment. 
This is psychologically important. 
Small shareholders like to have a 
balance of fixed interest and 
equities, and enjoy the thought of 
backing an equity investment with 
another in fixed interest stock— 
besides, the idea of preferential 
treatment appeals to the more 
naive, and of possible capital 
gains to the more sophisticated. 
So no doubt the Distillers loan 
will be heavily oversubscribed 
next Thursday. 

Like so many other large 
British companies Distillers is still 
not heavily geared; before this 
loan it had only around £15 mn 
of loan capital against £184 mn 
of equity, not to mention net 
assets of £236 mn. But these in¬ 
clude £158 mn of stocks, mostly 
of maturing whisky And Distillers 1 
sale of its chemical interests to 
British Petroleum at the end of 
last year has not produced the 
relief hoped for in reducing bor¬ 
rowings The deal was so secret 
that some of Distillers’ partners 
in joint ventures were nofi con¬ 
sulted beforehand; so one major 
venture, that in Bakelite-Xylonite, 
has not been unscrambled because 
Union Carbide, Distillers' partner, 
has not been willing to sell out. 
Which left Distillers £9.3 mn 
short of the money expected. By 
the time Distillers actually got the 
BP shares it acquired through the 
deal and had offered some of 
them unsuccessfully to the British 
Treasury (which is, after all, BP’s 
controlling shareholder) the oil 
market was bad, what with the 
Middle Eastern troubles, and 
there was little sign of recovery. 
So it pays Distillers to hang on to 
its BP shares, getting enough 
franked income to more than 
cover the cost of borrowing. Al¬ 
though Distillers has not managed 
the operation too adroitly, it has 
come right in the end thanks 
largely to the willingness of the 
London fixed interest market, and 
the unwillingness of earlier 
managements to burden their 
company with wicked un-Scottish 
long-term debt. Distillers might 
have come to the market anyway, 
even if its plans for the chemical 
sale had gone right. For—if it 
hadn’t sold, an immediate loan 
would have been needed—there 
is no great queue of corporate 
borrowers at the moment and 
merchant banks now advise their 
large clients to borrow money 
when they can and not at times 
of need* which.may coincide with 


general illiquidity*—a lack of ad* 
ticipation which explain! why ICI 
borrowed at the top of the matket 
two yean tunning. 

Besides the Distillers issue* 
there were three others this week; 
£14 mn by Australia (at 
below the Distillers’ rate), £6J 
mn by Scottish & Newcastle 
Breweries—at about the same rate 
as Distillers, and £3} nui by 
Staveley Industries. The Scottish 
and Newcastle Loan is a first 
mortgage debenture secured ■ on 
public houses, and thus every in¬ 
vestment manager’s dream— 
which only goes to show how 
cheaply Distillers raised its un¬ 
secured loan. So already this 
month £8r mn has been raised 
in fixed interest issues, to add to 
the £458 mn raised (according to 
the Midland Bank’s figures) in the 
first eight months of the year— 
to bring the total for the year 
already above that for the whole 
of 1964, the year before the 
1965 Finance Act, which, atten¬ 
tive readers will recall, was going 
to kill the London fixed market. 

Wall Street 

Supported by 
will-power 

Whatever the stock market does 
after Labour Day—New Year’s 
day for American business, as it 
closes the vacation season—it 
doesn’t do half-heartedly. Last 
year, Labour Day was followed 
by a deep crack in prices, carry¬ 
ing the Dow-Joncs industrial 
average down to its early-October 
low of 744 32. This year, the holi¬ 
day has been followed by a rip¬ 
roaring surge carrying stock prices 
to their highest point yet on the 
rebound from that October 1966 
low. Monday the Dow-Jones 
industrials completed a six- 
session, 31-point run-up by 
closing at 938.74, a new 1967 
high (the previous high was about 
925 in early August). An 8-point 
drop Tuesday and a stand-off 
session Wednesday, during which 
the average dropped a nearly in¬ 
visible o 28 to close at 929.79, 
were taken on Wall Street as 
reflecting normal profit-making 
Turnover has returned to the 
boisterous pace of spring and 
early summer, too, after a brief 
respite in late August. Once 
more volume is regularly topping 
10 million shares daily, and 
frequently surging to 11 million 
or even (twice recently) 12 
million shares daily (in 1966 it 
averaged 7.3 million daily for the 
full year, and that was considered 
stupendous. 

The explosion of bullishness re¬ 
sults partly, no doubt, from grow¬ 
ing signs that the economy is 
after all showing the second-half 
surge the White House has long 
predicted : industrial production, 
personal income and retail sales, 


for Example, all rose sharply in 
August. Traders are shrugging off 
suggestions that a Fora Motor 
strike may interrupt this recovery, 
though it very well might. The 
market prefers to think that in 
the past strikes in the motor 
industry have had little discern¬ 
ible long-run impact on the econ¬ 
omy or even on the motor in¬ 
dustry itself, which tends to posh 
production so hard after a strike 
that it winds up building as many 
cars as would have been built 
without a walk-out. Less logically, 
Ford shares have themselves beeif 
strong, though there is consider¬ 
able evidence that strikes in this 
industry can badly hurt an indi¬ 
vidual company's share of the 
market and profits. Anyway, there 
is an ancient Wall Street saying : 

“ Don’t sell on strikes : they can 
only end.” 

But the principal reason for 
the surge, repeated by every 
broker who comments on the 
maricet, is a single word : infla¬ 
tion. That it is very much in the 
wind is obvious : hardly a day 
goes by now without announce¬ 
ment of price increases on major 
products—steel, cars, colour telc- 


vision rets, many other appliances* 
many chemicals, to chant parttof 
the litany of recent weeks, “Mid 
stock price* 'teaUy begun to aoont 
once Wall Street heard the in* 
come-tax surehaige^-the Adminis¬ 
tration's main measure for cih&tfng 
inflation—it in deep tumble in 
Congress (one reason # Ford 
strike failed to cu*b bullishness it 
the hear-certainty that no *sprtax 
will be enacted at least until after 
that strike is settled), The-. Federal 
Reserve* too, has Wo hinting 
broadly that it will tty. never 
again to tighten credit a* dras¬ 
tically as it did in the late sum¬ 
mer of 1966. 

‘ Investors could be mistaken in 
their reaction to the prospect Of 
inflation.'The market had some of 
its most bullish yean in die early 
1960s, when American consumer 
prices were rising little more than 
1 % a year; it fell drastically last 
year precisely when consumer 
prices showed their greatest rise, 
j.3% in 10 years, But for, now 
investors are taking inflation to 
mean simply rising prices for 
stocks as well as everything else 
and their buying is making it 
happen. 


Ladbroke group 

The field is open 

The offer for sale of 1.35 million 
shares in Ladbroke’s, bookies to 
the great, good, and credit 
worthy, was wildly oversub¬ 
scribed this Thursday, by how 
much will not be known until 
the cheques have been cashed. 
And no wonder; Ladbroke’s or¬ 
dinary clients must include most 
of the professionals in the stock 
market as well as others who 
know, from experience or hear¬ 
say, that the bookie always wins 
The offer was apparently also 
underpriced ; at 10s the forecast 
yield is 10% and the P/E 
ratio 5.1. But in fact it probably 
isn’t The Stein family which 
owns the firm knows the risks of 
the racing game. Frost in 1963 
wiped out racing and profits that 
year; 1965 saw all the favourites 


winning, competition broke out 
between Ladbroke’s and William 
Hill over fixed-interest football 
pools; the result was a loss of 
more than £t million in 1965. 
Ladbroke’s big credit customers— 
who account for perhaps half its 
profits—are professionals; while 
every bookie knows that small 
punters are much the surer source 
of profit. William Hill gives them 
credit acounts; Ladbroke reckons 
that betting shops are a newer 
source of revenue as cash profits 
come out fairly close to 10% 
of turnover. There are excep¬ 
tions, especially at times in 
towns near a successful racing 
stables, but these are rare. 

So Ladbroke’s major expansion 
will be into betting shops; it now 
has 109, including the recently 
acquired Harold Dawson chain, 
and as a public company may 
find other bookies willing to ac¬ 
cept shares for their dtops in 



On* form of div*mfi*a$ion for Ladbrok* 
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place of cash. Some attempts have 
been made at diversification, 
Ladbroke owns 40% of the Malta 
Kursaal company, has let the 
hotel to the American Sheraton 
group on a profit-sharing basis 
and runs the casino at a profit. 
But its criteria for other leisure 
or gambling ventures are so sen¬ 
sibly strict that this will not .be 
a quickly expanding branch of 
the business. 

The betting tax (which 1 .ad- 
broke’s reckons will bring in near¬ 
er £60 million than the official 
estimate of £10 million) is now 
being looked on by bookies al¬ 
most as a form of protection 
money which they must pay to 
the Government to ward off the 
risk of a tote monopoly of betting. 
Ladbroke has good long-term 
prospects; it has less than 
5% of British betting, and 
therefore considerable scope for 
expansion without necessarily in¬ 
creasing the risk—even on the 
credit side. For the company's 
credit checking system is appar¬ 
ently very high-powered Its pres¬ 
ent customers consist of slow but 
good payers, and by a unique 
arrangement the Inland Revenue 
allows Ladbroke to keep its 
gambling debtors out of its 
balance sheet—an omission worth 
£300,000 of assets. 


Slater, Walker 

Text-book 
takeovers 

Mr Jim Slaters empire keeps 
growing. Within the last week his 
holding company, Slater Walker 
Securities, has bid for Con¬ 
structors Ltd., and through £. J. 
Austin Contractors’ Supplies, for 
the Cleveland Bridge and Engi¬ 
neering company too. Earlier this 
year the company bought Green- 
gate and Irwell Rubber. They 
may seem to have little in 
common, but there's logic in the 
moves. 

Slater looks for assets not 
earning adequate returns, either 
because of thr management or 
some division in a company is 
holding others back. He has his 
own means of finding out how far 
the bafetat sheet reflects t 
values ana&fe chances of making 
them wotk harder for theft living. * 
If he IghEtflDcdli he takes a stake 
in the; tedmpah^— often after a 
bad ; p#t$- statement. After that, 
comes the re-organisatlon. 

The City has plenty of people 
and institutions that caivsum up 
a company** assets jtttf as 
shrewdly from the outside uauWr 
Slater can; what it is thin oiL Is 
the ability to gp in,,and re¬ 
organise th#g|isinea* to get maxi* 
jrtunji tttvmm Ami the purchase 
irice of mm sort of companies 
deals in makes it 
l this in order to 



justify the takeover. Non share- 
owning boards of directors, are 
often more concerned with size 
than with profits and they tolerate 
unprofitable divisions that pull 
the level of earnings down, Such 
businesses arc Mr Slater’s meat 
and drink and sometimes they 
hand it to him on a plate. In 
June this year the board of Con¬ 
structors admitted that the land 
and buildings were undervalued 
but that a revaluation would not 
be made because of the “ need 
to conserve funds and to avoid 
any immediate inessential ex¬ 
penditure." 

So far, Mr Slater’s judgment 
has not let him down. Two 
markedly successful buys have 
been Productofoam, and the 
Australian Thomas Brown com¬ 
pany. The omens look good in the 
present series of bids too. Much 
of Grccngatc’s business, in floor 
coverings, latex thread and rubber 
gloves, fits well with Producto- 
fuarn. Constructors makes 70% of 
all the seats for commercial 
vehicles in this country and could 
be profitable—as Mr Slater, a 
former Leyland sales manager, 
should know. The build-up this 
year of an interest in building 
merchants (through Austin and 
by buying private companies) is 
understandable because these 
companies are often unimagina¬ 
tively run; their assets are good, 
consisting of largely land and 
stocks of saleable materials, with¬ 
out much plant and machinery, 
and the business is one where 
margins can be improved by bulk 
buying by a large company. 

Just the same, assets are 
notoriously difficult to value, 
stocks difficult to liquidate, and 
bad debts an ever present risk. 
A lot of city professionals would 
like to see any one of these bring 
Slater, Walker a cropper ; or see 
the company discover, when it 
moved in on another victim, that 
someone else had got there first, 
and taken the cream of the avail¬ 
able profits. But the market seems 
to share Mr Slater’s own confi¬ 
dence, valuing his shares, at 22s, 
at over 21 times last year's earn¬ 
ings. Not that these figures or the 
equity on which the profits are 
earned have much meaning now, 
except as a historic record of pro¬ 
gress. Acquisitions cannot all be 
financed out of cash resources or 
the quick profits on trading deals 
like those in Radiatiofi and Metal 
Industries. The purchase of 
Greengate and trwell .was partly 
financed Iky A loan atock with 
rights 10 subscribe to shares in 
Slater, Walker. ‘ r ' „ 


Keith, Prowse 

Honourable 
discharge . 

At Thursday's extraordinary 
general meeting of Keith, 


Prowse Mr Peter Cadbury duly 
got his majority to. unseat the 
two rebel directors, Mr Martin 
Soames and Mr Emile Littler, 
without even having to make 
use of the exceptional voting 
rights of his 100,000 u A ” 
shares, with ten votes apiece. 
After he was supported in both 
instances by three-fifths of mem¬ 
bers present on a show of hands, 
polls gave him victory by 304,000 
to 267,000 in Mr Littler’s case 
and 340,000 to 320,000 in the 
case of Mr Soames. Even so, 
the size of the vote against him 
augurs badly for the company 
without the other directors, 
unless Mr Cadbury can get the 
bid he apparently welcomes. 

Before the meeting there had 
been the usual spate of circulars 
from both sides, generating more 
heat than light. Mr Cadbury 
complained that his fellow 
directors would not turn up to 
board meetings; they said that 
these were called at short or 
inadequate notice. Mr Cadbury 
circulated profits figures since he 
took over in 1954 ; impressive 
enough they are, but omit the 
very substantial contributions 
made by air freight and travel 
businesses associated with Mr 
Soames. There is also the usual 
barrage of contradictory details 
about the various bids made for 
the company. And the meeting 
was enlivened by inconclusive 
arguments about Mr Cadbury’s 
expenses, including various cars, 
and at one time the dissident 
directors handed shareholders a 
bundle of invoices said to be for 
Mr Cadbury’s family and 
“ another lady *’ to travel to 
Tobago. The row is unedifying 
in content; but, as in the case 
of British Printing (but far too 
few others) the outside non¬ 
executive directors have done 
their proper job in making a fuss 
when they think the best interests 
of the shareholders, are not being 
served by their colleagues. 

Sandoz/ Wander 

All human 
life is there 

Swiss industry is well used to 
amalgamations. But the most 
recent merger, although antici¬ 
pated by the bourse, is a very 
big one. The chemical and 
pharmaceutical manufacturer, 
Sandoz of Basle, has swallowed 
up Dr A. Wander AG of Berne. 
The transaction is spectacular by 
Swiss standards, not least because 
both firms are in growth sectors. 

Wander is still overwhelmingly 
a family business, although it has 
1 ,320 shareholders in all, and is 
a truly international company, 
with only 1,270 of its 6440 em¬ 
ployees in Switzerland, and a 
total turnover said to have 
reached £33 ran in 1966. 


Various food preparations (Oval- 
tine, Miuvitin), make up 45% 
of the turnover, but the newer 
pharmaceutical side (37% 0/ 

turnover) is growing fast, with 
pain killers, psychiatric drugs, 
and indigestion cures. Chemical 
by-products come to 18% of 
turnover. Although Wander is 
financially strong, research and 
marketing costs are large for 
such a small company. And as 
profit margins on the patent 
foods have been narrowed by 
fierce competition, cash flow i$ 
lower than for a company of the 
same size concentrating exclu¬ 
sively on drugs; this prevents 
expansion through use of retained 
profits. 

For these reasons the family 
decided to look for a stronger 
partner. The new president of 
the board, Dr Alfred Schaefer, 
president of the Sv^iss Bank of 
Zurich, is largely responsible for 
the take-over and has emphasised 
that <( the negotiations came from 
a feeling of strength and in com¬ 
plete freedom on both sides.’’ For 
Sandoz, the take-over of Wander 
will bring the diversification that 
it has been after for a long time. 
Sandoz, like Wander, is an inter¬ 
national company, with only just 
over a third of its 17,200 em¬ 
ployees in Switzerland. Out of 
its 1966 turnover of £ub mil, 
£61 mn came from pharmaceu¬ 
ticals, including various tradi¬ 
tional preparations, and newer 
drugs, for mental illness, rheuma¬ 
tism and allergies, plus some 
hormones. The rest of its turn¬ 
over was in dyestuffs, chemicals 
for the textiles, leather and paper 
industries, and farm chemicals. 

After the take-over, production 
will be concentrated round human 
and animal care, stretching the 
definition to cover a gamut 
from veterinary preparations to 
agricultural chemicals as well as 
patent foods. Sandoz is already 
a heavy investor—£20 mn in 
1966 of which research took £9.7 
mn for pharmaceuticals alone — 
or 11.4% of the pharmaceutical 
turnover. 

The take-over of Wander is 
complicated because part of the 
family’s shares arc in a holding 
company, Glaro AG of Freiburg. 
The Wander share capital of 
£1.4 mn is split up; nearly half 
is unquoted and won’t ever come 
on the market; most of the rest 
is quoted on the Berne Stock 
Exchange, recently at £273. But 
there arc also some workers’ 
shares. Glaro has a capital of 
£206 mn. 

The Sandoz capital is in 
200,000 registered shares of 
£41.3 par value, of which 90% 
are in Swiss hands. There are 
14,100 shareholders altogether, 
although the share is forbiddingly 
pricey, standing at £585. These 
shares only have limited transfer 
facilities, so that Swiss control 
can be maintained. Sandoz is 
paying for both Wander and 
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It is wise for men of action 
occasionally to do nothing 

It is good for men of ambition 
sometimes to rest content; it is 
only common sense to let 
relaxation takerthe strain ... 

So,fill your favourite briar 
gently with Balkan Sobranie. 

Now light up and settle down to 
enjoy that long slow smoke in 
which all problems are dissolved 
and that rich and rare aroma 
which is the answer to every fret ... 

Three generations of the 
same gifted family hare given all 
they know to four pipe tobaccos — 
each so distinctive and so 
distinguished — which give 
discriminating pipe smokers all 
the answers. One of them could 
be your friend for life. 


» U.KAN S.OBK VNIK SMOKING M1VITHK 
\ miitjui* )>I<*ihI of iMHtim Niikiihh and rarest ^ t iimIji U bI 

BALKAN SOUKANIE FLAKE 

h Irvt 11 moN t tr«l I«ni\ ( j. t (Hiihmt <1 to ^>i\ 1 11< li hioiiiii Mini c oolm 1 

BALKAN M)UK VME KKADA KlBBEL 
Kuhh. d out l)> hand to tin original flavour 

BALKAN SO-UKVXIE \ IK(iINIAN NO In 
Friendly \ 11 ,.11111111 atilitU torn lu <1 w ith choicest r ijrar )<>uf 

XII Mt 7 I Id tlu 0/ 


BALKAN SOBRANIE 

Made in London by the same gifted family since 18711 



Branches 


Birmingham 

Bradford 

Bristol 

Cardiff 

Felixstowe 

Hull 

Immingham 


Kings Lynn 

Liverpool 

London 

Manchester 

Newcastle upon Tyne 

Sheffield 

Wisbech 


The Travel Shop, Louth 


Agents for 

Ben Line . UK and tmmingham(Far East. 

Dai Foranda Dampskibs-SelskabA/S Grimsby/Esbjerg. 
DetForsndaDampsklbs-SalskabAlS Kings Lynn. 

Copanhagan(Aarhusi Aalborg. 
Holland Steamship Co Ud . . GrimSbyf Amsterdam. 

Cargo Agonts for 

Nordanfjatdska Dampsklbssalskab Grimsby /Norway (Watt and 
North Coast Ports). 

Borchard Lmas . UK / Gibraltar, Malta, Israel and 

Cyprus. 

A t Is n ska Plot id ba Dubrovnik . . West Coast U K /Portugal! 

Adriatic 

Nippon Kustn Kaisha . . . .UK (Japan/West Coast America* 

SEND FOR 

FULL COMPREHENSIVE 
LEAFLET OF OUR 
SERVICES. 


ROYAL OOCK GRIMSIY («T 1862) Id S12I. TttaiChfiw 6nm*t 62208 

Shipbrokars, Shipping, Forwarding and Chartering Aganta, 
Inauranca Broker a, Air Chartarara 4 Operators, Travel Agents 
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Glaro in newly issued shares, and 
is also making a one for ten 
rights issue at the favourable 
price of £82.5. The only problem 
is the Wander workers* share¬ 
holders ; these until now have 
enjoyed priority in buying voting 
shares* whereas Sandoz does not 
recognise any such institution. 

The number of large chemical 
firms in Switzerland- is, now 
reduced from five to four, in 
spice of the fact that Waftdfcr, 
to keep up its name, will continue 
to trade separately. All four have 
their Jstead offices in Basle. The 
others are Ciba with a turnover 
of £175 mn, Geigy (£165 mn) 
and Hoftman-La Roche (turn¬ 
over. ts a strict secret, but with 
slightly fewer workers than 
Geigy). Combined with Sandoz/ 
Wander these firms employ 
91,340 people all over the world, 
26,070 of them in Switzerland ; 
this is a third of the total em¬ 
ployment in the Swiss chemical 
industry. Obviously this is a capi¬ 
tal-intensive industry. It accounts 
for only 2.1% of the total Swiss 
working force, but, with exports 
of £240 mn in 1966, a good 20% 
of total Swiss exports. 


Greaves and Thomas 

Put-u-straight 

The acquisition by Schreiber 
Wood Industries of a controlling 
interest in Greaves and Thomas, 
and its bid for ihc rest of the 
capital, is unusual in that a private 
company is bidding for a public 
one. There is no absolute reason 
why this should not happen more 
often, but larger companies tend 
to be public ones and private 
companies have to pay in cash. 
Schreiber has bought 399,000 of 
Greaves and Thomas’s 863,000 
shares at 8s and has an option on 
55,000 more. Now other share¬ 
holders are offered the same price. 
Greaves and Thomas makes 
dining-room furniture and uphol¬ 
stery, including Put-U-Up settee- 
beds, and has mostly made losses 
in recent years. No dividend has 


been paid since 1962 and the 
latest statement from the board 
was that the firm is still losing 
money. The shares have been 
fluctuating in the past few yean 
between as and 5s. Although bet¬ 
ter orders are now being received, 
and whatever Schreiber may 
eventually do to get Greaves into 
the black, with counter-bids ap¬ 
parently out of the question, there 
is no reason why shareholders 
should not accept the 8s. In fact, 
Greaves is in no position, finan¬ 
cially, to cope with an increase in 
business. What use Schreiber will 
make of the quotation it acquires 
with the company remains to be 
seen. First of all, it wants to get 
Greaves licked into shape—it is 
itself doing comfortably—and this 
will take some time. But as 
Schreiber makes bedroom furni¬ 
ture, which is missing from the 
Greaves range, the rationalisation 
of outlets will help. Eventually, 
Greaves could be made the parent 
company, and if any shareholders 
stick it out for the ride, they 
could benefit, but they will be 
mighty saddle-sore by that time. 

Mining 

Long range 

When the world’s largest nickel 
producer, International Nickel of 
Canada, raised its price for the 
metal by £71 10s to £773 Jos 
a ton this week, Falconbridge and 
others quickly and expectedly 
fell into line. For some con¬ 
sumers the rise is theoretical, for 
they have to pay twice as much 
on the “ black market,” such is 
the present shortage of the metal 
This goes far to explain the 
frantic search for new ore 
reserves, in Western Australia 
among other places. But the price 
rise will not necessarily make 
exploitation of new discoveries 
more profitable, as the trend is 
to ship out the product as con¬ 
centrate, under contract at prices 
negotiated to take account of the 
balance of supply and demand. 



Of more immediate significant 
to those interested in up 
Australian rush were the remarks 
by the chairman of Western 
Mining at the official opening of 
the Kamalda mine on September 
15. The ore-bearing beds, he 
said, continued south under the 
neighbouring Lake Lefroy and 
probably on from there. Further¬ 
more he believed the field to be 
as deep as it was possible to mine. 

It is the emphasis on extending 
southwards that really casts light 
on the situation. For Western 
Mining, this is fine ; it is sitting 
right on the top of the main field. 
But it seems to stress the rather 
disappointing results so far of 
Great Boulder’s exploration of 
Hampton Properties’ land, to the 
north. The Anaconda-Conzinc- 
Rio Tinto group exploring at 
Widgiemooltha, to the south¬ 
west of Lake Lefroy, may be just 
offside, for here too findings have 
not been so good, but investiga¬ 
tions continue. What Australian 
Selection will find on Hampton 
Gold Mining Areas’ land, to the 
north of that bought from 
Hampton Areas by Western 
Mining, remains to be seen, but 
this may well be too far to the 
north. Unfortunately for Hamp¬ 
ton Areas, which has royalty 
rights on minerals extracted by 
Western Mining from the recent 
purchase, Western Mining looks 
like having plenty of royalty-free 
ore to claim its attention for 
some time without bothering 
about Hampton’s lands. In spite 
of the dramatic rise in the share 
price during this year from 
around 50s, which was already 
considered high, to the present 
186s, Western Mining is still 
the star investment in the section. 

It is not clear if the new mines 
will swing the cycle over to an 
excess of supply just as they 
come into full production, 


although on present estimates the 
increase in demand should be 
sufficient. The need to look well 
ahead in new mining ventures is 
clear from the statement by 
American Metal Climax on the 
possibility of establishing a £35 
million bauxite venture, also in 
Western Australia. The first stage 
would be an alumina refinery, 
which would be built in three to 
eight years; a smelting plant 
might follow in another five to 
ten years. 


Gold from the dross 

South African gold-mining stocks 
have not recovered fully from 
the blow that hopes of a rise in 
the metal price received when 
the Group of Ten agreed on the 
creation of new • international 
money reserves. At first selling 
was panicky, and shares of 
high-grade gold and uranium 
producers, and even diamond 
mines and finance houses, were 
marked down along with the 
speculative counters. Shortly 
after the announcement, Leslie 
and Bracken, on the new Evander 
field, where recent development 
values have been disappointing, 
and even East Rand Proprietary, 
whose mining costs are being 
driven perilously high by the 
need to dig deeper were showing 
falls of only about 2% or 3 
This was about the same as the 
giant Anglo American and Lon¬ 
don’s Consolidated Gold Fields, 
and less than Buffelsfontcin or 
Vaal Reefs, both sound concerns 
with lives of well over 20 years 
ahead and strong uranium 
interests. 

Now, however, the wheat is 
being sorted from the chaff. East 
Rand Proprietary is showing an 
8% fall from its level before the 
news, Leslie 11%, and Bracken 
4%, while the finance houses are 
nearly back to their earlier level. 
Buffels and Vaal Reefs arc 
still 5% down. Durban Deep, 
one of the prime gold price 
speculations is down 9%. 

But the uranium producers 
may still not be adequately 
valued. Research into the extrac- 


KEY INDICATORS 


tion of uranium should signifi¬ 
cantly lower the payable grade. 



And demand must rise rapidly 
with the large number of nuclear 
power stations coming into use. 
As the North American companies 
use up the high-grade reserves 
now being exploited, more money 
is having to go on exploration 
and this is likely to be reflected in 
a higher warid price than the 
current $6 a lb. And the tighter 
American safety regulations 
applying to uranium mines will 
increase costs in the United 
States, whereas radiation levels 
are lower in South Africa. 
Opinion in the Republic is that 
$8 a lb will be paid some time, 
probably early, in the 1970I 
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COMPANY STAftMlim 


WM. CORY & SON, 
LIMITED 

\ t\l ' " 

Viscount Leatltfefs, the Chairman 
of the Company presided on 
September 14th at the 71st Annual 
General Meeting jof \Vm. Cory k 
Son, Limited, .held at Cory Build¬ 
ings, Fenchurch Street, London. 
E.C. 3 . 

The following is an extract 
from his statement circulated with 
the report and accounts. 

There has been an improvement 
in the results of coal activities 
despite an unusually mild winter. 
The seaborne coal tonnage 
handled in London has, however, 
been seriously reduced owing to 
intense competition from other 
fuels. As a result we are pursuing 
our deliberate policy of disengage¬ 
ment from coal discharge. 

Oil bunkering did not have 
quite such a good year. 

The inland distribution of oil 
under our agreement with Shell- 
Mex and B.P. Limited had an 
increased gallonage. 

The seamen’s strike halted all 
but two of the Company’s vessels 
for a period of approximately six 
weeks. Subsequently the collier 
fleet was kept exceptionally busy 
in replenishing stocks of coal. 

The liquefied petroleum gas 
tanker owned by Liquid Gas 
Tankers Limited, in which the 
Group has a half share completed 
the first full year’s operation. 

The ship towage activities of R. 

& J. H. Rea, Limited have seen 
a year of steady progress. Its 
pre-eminent position has been 
considerably enhanced by the 
successful negotiations with Gulf 
Oil Company to provide tugs for 
their 300,000-ton tankers at 
Bantry Bay, Ireland. 

Your Company has more than 
maintained its position in relation 
to the total quantity of British 
coal shipped for export. The 
same applies to the important 
exports of Americ an coal to 
Europe. 

The Cory Mann George activi¬ 
ties in Southern Africa have of 
necessity been seriously curtailed 
because of the continued tragic 
state of affairs in Rhodesia. Pro¬ 
gress has been made in Malawi. 

In Swaziland also we are en¬ 
couraged by the local support 
which we have received. The 
South African company, with its 
developing interests in South- 
West Africa, has increased its 
profits. 

Our chartering side has main¬ 
tained, and indeed improved, its 
position as shipbrokers. 

Owing to the generally de¬ 
pressed state of shipping in the 
Port of London during the year 




the Wharfage and Lighterage 
division naturally suffered. ’, The 
profits earned by all lighterage 
on the Thames, Medway and 
Humber, have substantially i*»« 
creased. k * 

The production, sale and distri¬ 
bution of aggregates have given 
good results. Part of our ihstalla* 

0 


a useful profit. 

,Tl» 


tion at Rochester Wharf has Itotin 

been 

coaitmcMd «t Brith. tori?ourae**'# 

The shipbuilding yard of James less remunerated ' 
W. Cook k Co. <Wivenhoe) cold stores. 



THE STEEL GROUP LIMITED 

MR A. G. HOWE’S REVIEW OF RESULTS AND ACTIVITIES 


The 30th annual general meet¬ 
ing of The Steel Group Limited 
was held on September 14th at 
Sunderland, Mr A. G. Howe, T.D., 
F.C.A. (Chairman and Managing 
Director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from 
his circulated review :— 

Group Trading Results: The 
trading operations of the Group 
in its Financial Year which ended 
on March 26, 1967 resulted in a 
net profit of £1,208,811 before 
provision for taxation. This com¬ 
pares with the record profit of 
£2,036,762 whch was earned in 
the previous year. 

The reduction in earnings 
resulted from the lower volume of 
business it was possible to obtain 
for the Group’s factories in the 
depressed business and economic 
(onditions in the United Kingdom 
and in many other countries. 
There have also been inevitable 
pressures on profit margins arising 
Irom increased competition for the 
lower volume of business available. 

In view of the reduction in 
earnings during the year, your 
Directors recommend that a Final 
Dividend of 10 per cent should be 
paid on the Ordinary Share 
Capital, making, together with the 
Interim Dividend of 10 per cent 
which was paid on February 28, 
1967, a total of 20 per cent for 
the year. This compares with the 
distribution of 22! per cent for 
the year 1965-66. 

During the year the Consoli¬ 
dated Reserves and Undistributed 
Profits increased from £4,069,151 
to £4,71 2 , 997 - 

Handling Plant Manufacturing 
Company: When, halfway through 
the year of account, the input of 
orders tD British Crane k Exca¬ 
vator Corporation continued to 
fall below that which had been 
forecast earlier and to require 


much less than the full capacity 
for which the Company’s factories 
had been laid out, a reduction in 
the numbers of works employees 
became essential. This Company 
is still obtaining a proportion of 
the total business available similar 
to that which it achieved in the 
past but, because of its low volume, 
a further reduction in the number 
of works and staff employees was 
necessary recently. The profit 
earned in the year amounted to 

^571.339- 

Overseas Handling Plant Manu¬ 
facturing Companies: In Australia, 
Crane & Engineering Company 
Limited earned a profit of 
£111,893. 

Coles Cranes of India Limited’s 
operations resulted in a profit of 
£249,925 calculated on the basis 
of the devalued Rupee. 

Coles Krane G.m.b.H. in 
Western Germany has traded very 
profitably for several years but last 
year suffered from the deteriorat¬ 
ing economy in that country and 
incurred a loss of £31,809. 

Crane & Excavator Company 
(Pty) Limited formed in South 
Africa and being the newest of the 
Company’s Overseas Manufactur¬ 
ing Subsidiaries, incurred a deficit 
of £396. 

Process Plant Companies: The 
net loss incurred by Steels Process 
Plants Limited as a whole for the 
year amounted to £88,624. In the 
course of their operations during 
the years of their existence the 
Pressure Vessel, Heat Exchanger 
and Projects Departments of this 
Company suffered substantial defi¬ 
cits, that in the Financial Year 
1966-67 being £109,436. Its Pipe 
Fabrication Department made a 
profit of £20,812. A complete 
review of the trading and pros¬ 
pects indicated that the former 
Departments were unlikely to 
develop satisfactorily without fun¬ 
damental changes in organisation, 


the infusion of additional capital 
and further development expendi¬ 
ture. As this could not be justi¬ 
fied, action has been taken to 
discontinue their operations and 
this is now in course of completion. 
The Pipe Fabrication Department 
is continuing to trade profitably. 

Archibald Low k Sons Limited, 
which is engaged in fabrication 
work in various metals, sustained 
a loss of £18,055. Its trading 
during recent years has resulted in 
a series of losses but it has earned 
a small profit during the early 
months of the current year. Its 
position is under review to deter¬ 
mine whether it can be re¬ 
developed into a properly profit¬ 
able and viable entity. 

The small French subsidiary 
Steel et Cie S.A. enjoyed a suc¬ 
cessful yrar having traded at a 
profit of £29,966. 

General Companies: Alston 
Foundry Company Limited was 
able tn operate throughout the 
year on the basis of a full working 
week and its profits amounted to 
£66,665. 

Steels Engineering Installations 
Ltd. enjoyed another successful 
year, its profit being £98,931 and 
is also trading satisfactorily at the 
present time. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 

At the present the Group as a 
whole is operating well below 
capacity although every effort is 
being pursued to improve the posi¬ 
tion. In view of the shortness of 
work loads generally and the 
obscurity of the forward situation, 
any attempt to forecast the trading 
results for the year would be 
unwise at this stage. It U certain 
that they must fall short of those 
of the last financial year. 

The report and accounts were 
adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING 

BENN BROTHERS LIMITED 

Independent Trade Journals and Directories 
in another year of progress and expansion 


The Seventy-first Annual General Meet¬ 
ing of Benn Brothers Limited, publisher 
of trade and technical journals and direc¬ 
tories, was held on September 20th at 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, I^ondon, 
E C 4 The following are extracts from the 
statement by Mr Glanvill Benn, the chair¬ 
man 

'Ihe 87th year of Benn publishing saw 
the consolidation of gains previously 
made, and some further advances Share¬ 
holders’ capital is now represented by 
more journals and directories than ever, 
but the profit for 1966/7 was nearly the 
same as for the previous yeai Geneialh 
speaking, the profit per publishing unit 
was less. 

Profit of the Group after tax as shown 
by the consolidated profit and loss account 
was £113,316, as compared with £110,700 
a year ago (which included a half-yeai 
only of Stonhill & Gilhs Ltd) A more 
realistic picture is presented by the totals 
before tax—£193,658, against £253,073 
at June 30, 1966. Revenues iiom advei- 
tisements, subset lptions and sales were up, 
but so, to a greater extent, weie costs 
Investment income, it will lie seen, was 
down, investments were sold to pay for 
publications acquired Some of these aie 
not yet producing the return hitherto 
given by the investments sold, but are 


expected to do so soon 

Twelve months ago a final dividend of 
7J per cent, was paid—an odd figure dic¬ 
tated by a patriotic wish to observe the 
freeze then. A more “ normal ” eight per 
cent final is recommended this year 

TRUSTED SERVICE 
A trusted trade intelligence service—for 
that is what the publication of weekly, 
monthly and annual trade and technical 
journals arid directories boils down to in 
four words—is in greater demand in times 
of exceptional difficulty. 

The Newspaper t’ress Directory, 1967, 
recorded a fall in the total number of 
United Kingdom publications—7,009 in 
January as against 7,159 in January, 1966. 
Of the casualties, 29 weie trade and tech¬ 
nical journals This tendency towards 
fewer and better journals will continue, 
to the long-term advantage of Benn 
Brothers 

In a year marked by extremely compe¬ 
titive conditions foi the British paper and 
board industry, 7 he World’s Paper Irade 
Review published a number of feature 
articles describing m detail important 
mill extensions and modernisations, which 
testify to the vigour of the industry's re¬ 
sponse to the challenge of changing condi¬ 
tions Internationally, WPTR continues 
to enhance its standing 


Printing Trades Journal recently an¬ 
nounced plans to re-style wtfh effect from 
the October issue The news was released 
to coincide with the Drupa exhibition in 
Dusseldorf, at which Printing Trades 
Journal, Printing ^orld and World’s 
Paper Irade Review took a joint stand 
The exhibition proved a success both from 
the subscription point of view and in the 
sale of Ernest Benn books. 

During the year one of the subsidiary 
companies. 7 he Shipping World Limited, 
acquired The Syren and Shipping Limi¬ 
ted. 

As from the May issue, the well-known 
weekly Syren & Shipping Illustrated was 
integrated with Shipping World and Ship¬ 
builder, monthly. 7 his amalgamation can 
be seen as a logical development thereby 
providing the most comprehensive month¬ 
ly shipping journal published m this 
country, and possibly m the world 

The subsidiary company, Shipping 
World Ltd, also purchased Chief Steward 
and Ship Stores’ Gazette, and arranged to 
continue publication of Merchant Ship¬ 
per, which keeps exporters up to date 
Subscribers to the latter receive the Ex¬ 
porter’s Year Book, packed with informa¬ 
tion. 

The International Shipping & Ship¬ 
building Directory again reached record 
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revenue, both in display advertisement 
space and in compendium entries, which 
for the 1968 edition, with the acquisition 
of the World Maritime and Oil Compen¬ 
dium, may be expected to increase further. 

RE-STYLING TRIUMPH 

Chemical Age started 1967 with a re¬ 
styling exercise that won acclaim both 
from readers and the world of typography. 
This was one of the most radical re¬ 
designs in the history of the British trade 
and technical Press. The satisfactory se¬ 
quel has been a marked rise in advertis¬ 
ing and subscription revenue. 

Gas World modified its approach to a 
fast changing industry by instituting a 
new monthly supplement, Gas Transmis¬ 
sion, providing news and feature coverage 
of distribution from source to burner tip. 

New records were achieved during the 
year by Education Equipment, the month¬ 
ly news-digest of teaching and training 
aids, supplies and services. A record was 
set up when in February the journal and 
its two supplements—Junior Education 
Equipment and Sports Equipment News, 
brought in a total of over 11,000 reader 
enquiries. 

The monthly, Leathergoods, celebrated 
its 50th year with a bumper Golden 
Jubilee issue in June. The journal’s mem¬ 
bership of the Group has meant that it 


now has available all the services and 
facilities which stem from & progressive 
publishing house without losing the special 
“ family ” relationship of previous years. 

Fancy Goods and Giftware was 
strengthened by the purchase from the 
British Jewellers Association of their 
official journal, Gifts and Fancy Goods. 
This monthly now appears with the title 
Gifts and Fancy Goods incorporating 
Giftware. Sports Trader, was also 
strengthened by acquiring Sports Dealei 
and merging the two journals* 

DIRECTORIES UP NINE PER CENT 

Benn Brothers are on the way to be¬ 
coming one of the largest directory pub¬ 
lishing companies. Revenue from the sale 
of these monster books—there are now 
twenty of them—grew by nine per cent 
during the year ; eloquent tribute to their 
quality and value to users. 

Ernest Benn had another successful 
year with again substantially increased 
turnover. During the year 68 titles were 
published, Iialf of these being completely 
new. In January the stock of books pub¬ 
lished for The Angling Times, and Trout 
and Salmon, was purchased and this 
specialist list offers scope for further 
development. 

Benn journals, directories and books 
are tremendously dependent on the Post 


Office. That great institution, is qow gbipg 
into competition with the. Banka by intrQ^ 
during the Giro, It is probably too muoh 
to hope that when this grandiose scheme 
finally gets under way, and is working 
more or less satisfactorily, the GPO will 
turn attention again to its main business, 
which should be a prompt and efficient 
postal service. Currently, postal delays are 
chronic. 

Death has meant the break-up of some 
large shareholdings, but it is encouraging ■* 
in the result to ; find more institutional 
investors on the Share register. Arid' there 
are no less than 163 worker-shareholders. 

On a personal note, it is a pleasur^to 
record that three members of the fourth 
generation of the Benn family are now 
actively engaged in the business/Sir Hugh 
Stephenson has joined the board of Ernest 
Benn. His wide contacts and experience in 
the Diplomatic Service will be of great 
value to the book company* I greatly ap¬ 
preciate the honour of having been elected 
hon. treasurer of the Commonwealth 
Press Union. 

Groups such as ours do not just hap¬ 
pen ; neither do increasing turnover and 
profits. They derive from the continuous 
effort and loyalty of many people, My 
deep debt of gratitude to a splendid team 
increases year by year. 


§ Specimen copies of the JOURNALS', and descriptive folders of the DIRECTORIES, 
are available on request specifying which are required, to Publicity Manager, 

BOUVER/E HOUSE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 ENGLAND—TELEX No. 887026 
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WILLIAM EVANS 
& COMPANY 
(MANCHESTER) . 

Thejitt annual general'meet¬ 
ing of William $vans & Company ' 
(Manchester) Limited was, held on 
September ao in London, Mr L. H. 
Storey (the Chairman) presiding. 

The following are extracts from 
hit circulated statements—- «< . 

The accounts for the* year 
ended 30th April, 1967, show a 
reduction in the profit before tax, 
from £221,044 to £178,110. The 
reduced charge for taxation results 
in an increase in the nett profit 
after tax from £117,652 to 
£193,296. The reduction in the 
trading profit, from £313,47* t0 
£269,201, is not unexpected, 
having regard to the conditions 
appertaining during the year. 


Having reviewed the effect on 
the softwood business of the run- 
d#fn in the plumber of housing 
starts and the general sluggish 
nett of the National' economy, the 
Chairman continued: The 
brighter side of Our business is the 
further progress made by trading 
in sheet material, which shows con¬ 
tinued growth both in volume and 
profitability. Your Directors believe 
that the increased productivity of 
labour which is achievable by the 
use of sheet materials, will lead to 
further development of our busi¬ 
ness m these commodities 

I believe that a little more 
buoyancy in the Nation's well¬ 
being would enable us to show 
improved results during the cur¬ 
rent year. 

The report was adopted and a 
total dividend of 13?o approved. 


PAINTON & COMPANY 

(Manufacturers of Electronic Components) 

CONTINUED PROGRESS AT HOME AND OVERSEAS 

Extracts from the circulated statement of the Chairman, Mr C. M. 

Benham, BSc, ACGI, FI EE : 

Despite the deteriorating economic conditions, a net profit before 
taxation of £466,000 was achieved by the Group for the year, against 
last year's record figure of £478,000. Your Directors now recommend 
a Final Dividend of 12 J%, making a total of 22 £% for the year. 

REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES The Company continues to play its 
part in the growth of the electronic industry both at home and abroad. 
Methods of production are constantly being improved ; many new 
machines have been installed, and when special machines were not 
obtainable from outside sources, we developed and manufactured them 
within our own organisation. The quality of our produits has main¬ 
tained a very high reputation. 

Two years ago I referred to the new metal him resistors which had 
just completed the development stage in our laboratories. We are now 
in full production of these resistors which have already firmly established 
themselves in the forefront of the quality market, and continue to gain 
ground in sales. 

Last year we introduced the range of OK relays, and they, too, 
are beginning to show progress. 

We have also extended our well-known ranges of connectors, toggle 
switches and potentiometers, with particular reference to miniaturisation, 
and to the Post Office modernisation programme. 

New forms of faders, using carbon tracks developed in our labora¬ 
tories, are now in the hands of customers, and the prospects are 
promising. 

Electroprints Ltd., which has traded at a loss during the year, has 
been producing its flexible printed circuits with elementary plant pending 
the installation of mass production plant from the USA. This installa¬ 
tion is now practically complete, and orders for execution within the 
next six months have already been received. It is expected that this 
Company will contribute to the profits of the Group during the current 
year. 

The integration of the component interests of Elcom (Northampton) 
Ltd. and those of Pain ton & Co. Ltd. is now complete. Elcom has 
finished the first phase of a development programme of high grade 
audio equipment, selling in the Local Broadcasting, Educational and 
Recording fields. 

Our overseas subsidiaries have been active, and their contribution 
to the Gro up's profit has more than doubled. 

PROSPECTS As suppliers of components to the equipment makers, 
we hnye alietufy felt die Government’s policy of restraint. Shareholders 
will appreciate the difficulty we face in 
making an accurate assessment of the 
immediate future, but I am quite con¬ 
vinced that our long term prdspects are 
excellent. 

KINSITHOBrE-SOBTBMIPTOS 





WEST CUMBERLAND 
. SILK MILLS 

'' *' The srSth annual genera) medtihg. 
Of West Cumberland Sillc Mill* 
Limited was held on September 
18th in London, The lit Hon 
Viscount Ecdet, PC, KCVO 
(the Chairman) presiding. The 
following is an extract from his 
circulated statement:'— 

The group profit before taxa¬ 
tion for the year ended March 
31, 1967, was £190,642 

(£195,194). Turnover was up by 
6 per cent in the first four months, 
but the Government’s measures of 
restriction introduced in July, 

1966, hit the textile trade severely, 
and September was our worst 
month for years. By January, 

1967, production was back to the 
Irvel of the previous year and 
since then production and sales 
have steadily increased. 

In order to meet the anticipated 
demand for new furnishing fabrics 
additional looms are being in¬ 
stalled. 

After referring to exports the 
Chairman said: In the first 
quarter of the present financial 
year turnover is up by 10 per 
cent on the same period in the 
last year. If our business is not 
again affected by conditions out¬ 
side our control the current growth 
should continue. 

The report was adopted, and 
a total dividend of 20 per cent 
approved. 


THE ATTOCK OIL CO. 

The 55th annual gepcfgl meet¬ 
ing of The Att6<^;^^£nmpany 
Limited urns held <i aefttttnber x 5 
in London, (the 

'chairman) presiding' > 

The following is in extract from 
his Circulated itattmebt • 
Production of crude oil irmi all 
Fields in 1966 was 2,756,702 
Barrels compared with 2,941,200 
Barrels in 1965. Last • year I 
explained that a temporary 
increase in production had been 
drawn in 1965 on account of the 
National Emergency. 

The aggregate net distribution 
to Stockholders for 1966 is 
£290,000. The tax deducted from 
the 1966 dividends and payable to 
the Inland Revenue amounts to 
£203,617, of which approximately 
£200,000 is recoverable by way 
of overspill relief, which is equiva¬ 
lent to is*4.55d per £1 unit of 
Stock. 0 

Refinery throughput for the 
year was 3,211,443 Barrels (Attock 
*» 333 , 828 , Pakistan Petroleum 
Ltd. 492,111, Pakistan Oilfields 
Ltd. 385,504). against 3,416,774 
Barrels last year. 

Prospects: It is more than 
usually difficult in the circum¬ 
stances existing today to give any 
definite indication of results for 
the full year However, on 
balance I think that the 1966 
results may not be fully main¬ 
tained in 1967. 

The report was adopted. 


ATKINSON LORRIES 


(HOLDINGS) 



LIMITED 


Main points from the accounts for the year ended 31 st March, 
1967 , and the statement by the Chairman, Mr. A. W. Allen, F.C.A. 

FINANCIAL—Jn the year to March 1967 the figures are 
satisfactory in the light of the prevailing conditions both within 
our own group and without. Our sales turnover increased for 
the sixth year in succession, but the advantage of the rise in output 
was nullified by increased coats, and net margins were lower. This 
resulted in a reduction in net profits before tax of £ 319,944 
compared with £ 367,091 last year. In these circumstances your 
Board consider that the total dividend of 15 °o for the year should 
be repeated. 

Our new Service Depot at fiamber Bridge was completed on 
schedule and the project went almost entirely according to plan 
and is a great credit to all who took part in it. 

ACTIVITIES—'During the year, negotiations were completed 
in New Zealand so that We now oontrol this Company entirely. 
In South Africa our wholly owned subsidiary company based in 
Johannesburg got under way with a small profit. The Australian 
group of companies improved their profitability in spite of a year 
beset with severe drought which affected the whole economy for 
a time. 

Atherton Brothers Ltd. continue to assist with the production 
of minor components and the Company was working to the limit 
for practically the whole of the year, Atkinson Vehicles Ltd. 
concentrated on the design qt new chassis morels and the other 
two subsidiary companies in London and Airdrie, Scotland, both 
improved their service and Spares facilities and their sales of 
chassis were up to expectations. 

FUTURE—At the end of the year, the order book was almost 
identical with the position twelve months eariier, amounting to 
more than one year’s production. During 1968 , our turnover is 
planned to increase still further and emphasis wilt be on technical 
ability, at an economic price, both to ourselves and to the customer. 
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Highlights from bp the Chairman, Mu A f. f. Young, QJB.&, 

T.O., F.C.A., for the year ended J 1st March, 1967. 

In tho tarly months of this ytar the bulkflng Industry staoed a remarkably 
quick recovery from the recession In 1101, with thoreeelt that the profits 
of the Redland Group were only a little below those fpr the previous 
year before providing for a non-recurring loia of £400,000.1 am glad to 
say that the recovery Is continuing In the current year In all the main 
sections of our business. 

Despite the necessity to exercise restraint In a difficult year, capital 
expenditure of 61$m. was Incurred. This by no means exhausted the 
monies received from the dabtnture issue of Com. and we have now 
embarked on a larger programme oj Improvement to exlaflnd buildings 
and plant and the creation of new asiete. The balance will bo kept in 
reserve for acquisitions and mergers, which have always been, and will 
continue to be, the most effective means of maintaining our long-term 
growth. 

Overseas: Our South Africsn company again achieved a record profit 
and in Europe it has been a year of great progress and sustained 
expansion: 

Prospects: Group profits earned before taxation in the first three 
months of the current financial year combined with the continuing 
buoyancy of trading enable me to forecast that, subject to reasonable 
weather conditions during the winter, the profits for the year 
31 at March, I960 will shows substantial improvament over 
those for last year. JSSwiSt 

Copies of the Report are obtainable from the Secretary, HKjHH 

Red/and House, Re/gate, Surrey. 


Coast Lines Limited 


The Fifty-Fourth Annual General Meeting of Coast Lines 
Limited was held in Liverpool on September 2ist. The Chairman, 
Sir Arnet Robinson, in the course of his speech said :— 

The Consolidated PnA'it and Loss Account shows that after 
providing for depreciation, future special surveys and deferred 
repairs and crediting interest, the Group Trading Profit for the 
year 1966 amounted to £415,495 as compared with £1,325,100 
for the previous year The principal factor which overshadowed j 
all others in its influence on the results for 1966 was the seamen’s 
strike. The loss of profit directly attributable to the strike has 
been estimated at £800,000 but the consequential effects were also 
serious. 

'Faking into account spec ial items referred to, the net profit 
attributable to Coast Lines Limited was £829,187. After meeting 
the dividends on the Cumulative Preference Stocks and the two 
interim dividends, each of 7} per cent., paid in January and July, 
1967, on the Ordinary Stock, the balance remaining was £106,739, 
of which £63,408 was retained in the accounts of subsidiaries. 
Your Board does not recommend the payment of a final dividend 
on the Ordinary Stock. 

The seamen’s strike, to which I refeired earlier, was partic ularly 
damaging to our Company whose vessels are mainly employed on 
short voyages with the result that at a very early stage the majority 
of the fleet was tied up. The consequent inconvenience to ship¬ 
pers was immense as was the financial damage to the. Company. 

It is feared that some of the damage may be long lasting as 
traders who found alternative means of transporting their commo¬ 
dities, by the use of foreign tonnage for instance, may be inclined 
to continue this practice, at least to some extent. 

Despite this major setback and the problems it created we have 
continued our policy to apply our energy and resources only to 
those projects which we judge should have a developing and 
rewarding future. This has involved further expenditure on unit 
load equipment and the deliberate transfer from conventional to 
the unit load method on a number of trades. Our aim has been 
to achieve the maximum utilisation of our ships and equipment by 
making use of any development which will speed tumround to 
increase efficiency. This has resulted in a smaller number of 
vessels being employed, but .an increasing proportion is of a 
specialised nature. 1 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


B. ELLIOTT 

& GOMP/aJv’Lfe. 

Hie Forty-sixth Annual General 
>ratuh«W on September 
34th. Mr J. rtyc, Chairman, 
mid: I am pleated to report a 
further increase in profits, which 
again constitutes a record for the 
Group. Total trading surplus of 
the Group ai now constituted 
amounted tot £ 1,807,809 gi com¬ 
pared with £1,045,785 last year. 
Net profit before taxation 
amounted to £961,830 as com¬ 
pared with £722,599 and, after 
deducting taxation £329,442 and 
minority interest £148,974, profit 
Ifr the year was £483,414 as 
compared with £469,197. The 
Directors propose a final dividend 
of 13!% which makes the total 
of 23!%. Total dividends charged 
gross for the first time absorbed 
£460,161 against £923,501, leav¬ 
ing £23,253 to be added to 
revenue reserves. 

This has been another year of 
expansion in many directions, but 
the trading results have been 
seriously affected by the large 
losses in Butler and the very con¬ 
siderable expenses involved in 
changes of product and manufac¬ 
turing methods, so that the trad¬ 
ing surplus for the year does not 
represent the current earning 
power of the present Group. 

Our United Kingdom Subsi¬ 
diaries all had a satisfactory year's 
trading, with the exception of 
Butler and there a steady improve¬ 
ment in productivity is now being 
achieved. 

We again expanded our over- 


1 Sbath^Awcl %rfr-k£vepuroMSi® 
a controlling Interest in GoWfiektr 
Industrial Corporation and in 
Canada cqutettfT^ 

Miller Group of Companies h«i 
been completed and has resulted; 
in substantially increased profits. ? 

Since the end of the financial 
year, orders in certain sections o£ 
the Group 1 have defined and th& 
general economic climate seems to- 
have worsened. However, dM| 
Group as a whole has a satisfac¬ 
tory order book and unless tbprfc> 
is a further downturn in our treef*. 
ing I see no reason why the 
trading surplus this year ihoujdf. 
not equal or exceed the total stir-, 
plus earned by Group Companies, 
for the whole of last year. 

Jhere is no. doubt that the 
restrictions imposed by the Govern¬ 
ment in July, 1966 are now lead*; 
ing to a dangerous stagnation in 
trade generally, and I feel that it 
U essential that, some immediate 
relaxation is made otherwise the 
country may face a more serious 
recession in the very ne£r future. 

I welcome the Government’s deci¬ 
sion to apply for membership of 
the Common Market, and have no 
doubt, should our application be 
successful, that this will mean 
long-term benefit fbr the country. 
As far as the Elliott Group is con¬ 
cerned, we welcome the opportu¬ 
nity of being able to compete on 
equal terms in the growing 
European market. 

I would once again like to 
express my appreciation to all who 
contributed to our success. 


ROYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM COMPANY 

N. M. Rothschild ft Sons announce that the Board of Directors and the Management 
of Royal Dutoh Petroleum Company have decided to declare an interim dividend for 
the year 1067 of N.fls. 3,28 per share. 


A . On the Bearer Shares 


This Interim dividend will be payable against surrender of Coupon No 117 on or 
after 6 th October. 19S7 at the office of N. M. Rothschild ft 89 ns, New Court. St. Swithirrt 
Lane, London. E.C.4, on business days. Saturdays excepted, between the hours 01 
It s.tn. and 2 pjn. 

Payment will be made In sterling st the buying rete of exchange current ib 
Amsterdam at 2 p.m. on 28th September. 1007 in the ease of coupons presented an tf 
before that date, or on the day of presentation In the case of coupons presented 
subsequently. In view of the faot that Netherlands florin funds are being provided 
by the Company for payment of this dividend, the usual foreign exchange commission 

'"“‘.S X»r. pr sr? e . ld .nt within th. T.rrltorl.. .» 

paying agent may, st the request of the Authorised Depositary presenting the ooupons. 
pay the dividend In a different currency. Information In this respect will be supplied 
by the paying agent upon request- 

Ooupons must be accompanied by a declaration In triplicate signed by an Authorised 
Dipoiltiry reading i 

“ We deolare under our responsibility that sufficient evidence has been submitted 
to us that the securities from which the counons enumerated below have been detached: 

(a) do not belong to residents of the Netherlands 1 

(b) are provided with red export certificates issued by De Nederlandsche Bank N.V 
Coupons must be left for an appropriate period for examination and must be 

handed Tn personally. Ooupons cannot be paid through the post. , ’ 

Coupons must be listed in triplicate on special forms, embodying the declaration 
quoted above, whloh can be obtained on application. , . 

Prom the gross dividend the Netherlands dividend lax of 2 s per cent, is to be 
deducted, except where coupons are presented on behalf of residents of the U 
Sweden and France and the appropriate declaration is provided in accordance with the 
Instructions on the reverse of the listing form. t . . 

Netherlands dividend tax at the reduced rate of 18 per cent will be deducted where 
coupons are presented on behalf of residents of the United States of America, Canada. 
Denmark, Finland. Netherlands Antilles, Norway, SurlAam or Western Oermahy^ provided 
they lodge the appropriate forms In accordance with the instructions on the reverse 
of the listing form. „ _ 

Where appropriate, the usual affidavit certifying non-residence In the United Kingdom 
will also be required if payment Is to be made without deduction of United Kingdom 
income tax. 

B. On the Registered Shares 

as to the shares registered in the United Kingdom eectlon of the Amsterdam 
Reflates, the following arrangements have been made for the payment of the interim 
dividend. 1 

On find October, 1067 the sterling amount of the dividend will be fixed on the baste 
of the gterUng/NJs, rate Of exchange current in Amsterdam on that date. 

• The t«th October. |0W will be the record date. Shareholders registered at the dote 
of business m that d*te will be entitled to receive the dividend. w t ^ ^ . L 

On or before let November, 1967 dividend warrants will be posted by the transfer 
saint.' AJgsoMns Bank MMsrlfiad H.V.. Amsterdam, to shareholders registered In their 
books on the record date. _ 

A further announcement will bo made as soon as poselble after 2nd Ootober. 1067. 
giving the rate of exchange, the amount of the dividend in sterling per mare and the 
amounts of the IS and 25 per cent. Netherlands dividend tax in iterfing per share. 


sterling amount of the dividend will be fixed on the baste 
mange current in Amsterdam on that date. 

U be the record date. Shareholders registered at the dote 
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For further announcements see pages lt)5V% 1143,1144' 


Opportunity for progressive 

ECONOMIST/ANALYST 

in young dynamic research organisation serving broking and 
banking professions. Experience required in assessing and 
analysing Industry and company activities. Must be imaginative 
and have some of the basic entrepreneurial qualities. Salary 
by negotiation. Administrative centre South-West England. 


Write in confidence 

Box AC58226, Samson Clark & Co. Ltd., 
5 Bow Churchyard, Cheapaide, London, E.C.4 


The University of 
Manchester 

MANCHESTER, 13 

Department of Social 
Administration 

Applications invited lor appoint¬ 
ment as Research Associate to work 
under the direction of the Professor 
of Social Administration, on a 
research project supported by the 
Ministry of Health and ooncemed 
with the cost of hospital treatment 
Appointment for two years from 
January, 1068 Salary within the 
range for University Lecturers 
£ 1,470-£2,630 p.e. Initial salary 
according to qualifications and ex¬ 
perience Further particulars and 
application forms (returnable by 
October 21st) from the Registrar 
Quote ref 161/67/E. 


International Trade 

Man with background In commerce. 
Industry or market research, aae 
limit 36, required for responsible 
position In trade promotion for 
large Embassy in London. Should 
have good gcnerel knowledge of 
British economy and Industry, 
acquaintance with souices of busi¬ 
ness and trade information, and 
ability to write clearly and deal 
resourcefully with business en¬ 
quiries Salary depending on 
qualifications and experience Write 
details of education and experience, 
etc . to Box No 2165 


i 


Applications are invited for the new post of Marketing Intelligence 
Officer in the Marketing Department. The person appointed will be 
responsible to the Marketing Officer and will be specifically con¬ 
cerned with obtaining and assessing in marketing terms appliance 
and commercial developments in the energy markets. This will 
necessitate close liaison with senior Area Board executives and 
appliance manufacturers. 

The post requires a high degree of personal initiative and enterprise, 
coupled with experience and skill in modern marketing techniques. 

Applicants must have good educational qualifications with a know¬ 
ledge of the marketing aspects of domestic and commercial fuel 
utilization. A degree in Economics and a knowledge of French and 
German or Italian would be desirable but not essential. The 
preferred age is 28-35. A salary of not less than £2,600 a year is 
envisaged end will depend on previous experience. The appoint¬ 
ment it pensionable and subject to medical examination. 


Aepllcatieai, quoting Ref. B.I.O., 
should be pent te reach 


The Secretory* 

The Gee Council, 

I the 1 

jftpKr,"-*- 

|gas COUNCIL I 

TphsNth teptsefear, 1111. 

\ 



TRADE PROMOTION 

THE HONG KONG TRADE DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
requires a 

RESIDENT REPRESENTATIVE 

for its London Office. Applicants must have wide experience 
in Trade Promotion activities end Public Relations and an 
extensive knowledge of the U.K. and Hong Kong markets. 
Knowledge of the Hong Kong industrial scene is also an 
advantage. Salary and allowances~£5,000 per annum. 
Applications giving details of prqjjppt post and salary and 
past experience should be sent 4r air-mail to:— 

The Executive Director, 

Hong Kong Trade Development Council, 

Ocean Terminal, Deck 2, Lantao Gallery, 

Kowloon, Hong Kong. 

Applications should be received not later than October 3, 1967. 


Australian 
National University 

Institute of Advanced Studies 

RESEARCH 8CHOOL OF PACIFIC 
STUDIES 

DEPARTMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 

Professorial Fellow and 
Senior Fellow!Fellow 

Applications are Invited for two, posnlbly 
three, posts In the Department of 
International Relations (Head. Professor 
J, D B Miller, Professor Hedley Bull 
Is also a member of the Department) 

The Professorial Fellowship was first 
advertised a year ago. The Senior Fellow/ 
Fellow position la advertised for the 
first time 

The Depul tment's work Involves three 
broad areas of study general 
comprehension of world polities and of 
the theories explaining world politics, 
the foreign and internal politics of Aslan 
countries, and problems involving 
Australia and the Aslan region 
Applications will be welcome from scholars 
interested in any of these Helds. The 
Department Is also closely linked with 


the University's Strategic and Defence 
Studies Centre, and is interested In 
all aspects of strategic studies. 

The salary of a Professorial Fellow Is 
$A11,050 Appointment Is until age 65 
with the option of retiring at 60. A 
Professorial Fellow Is entitled to one 
year’s study leave on full salary, plus 
a contribution towards travel and other 
expenses, in every six years of service. 

The salary of a Fellow Is determined 
In the range 6A6.400-SA8.740 and of a 
Senior Fellow In the tange SA8.750- 
6A10.274. Appointment is made for an 
initial period of five years, thereafter 
he may be reappointed until retiring 
age. A Fellow Is sntitled to one year’s 
study leave on full pay, plus a contribution 
towards travel and other expenses. In 
every seven years, a Senior Fellow one 
year In every six years' service 
Superannuation Is on the F S S.U. 
pattern with supplementary benefits 
Reasonable travel expenses are paid and 
assistance with housing Is provided 
Further particular may be obtained 
from the Association of Commonwealth 
Universities (Branch Office), Marlborough 
House, Pull Mall. London, H W 1 
Professors Mlllei and Bull of the 
University will also be happy to correspond 
with any intending applicant who wants 
to discuss the work of the Department 
Applications close In Australia and 
London on 1st November, 1967 




Economists, 
Statisticians or 
Mathematicians 


Unilever Limited has two vacancies in the Operational 
Statistics Section of its Economics and Statistics Depart¬ 
ment. The Section is currently involved in work which 
includes a re-appraisal of Unilever’s U.K. distribution 
system, risk analysis of new product launches, building 
mathematical models of the world oils and fats market 
and evaluating Company purchasing procedures in various 
countries. 

Applicants should have at least an upper 2nd class 
honours degree, an ability for original work and enthu¬ 
siasm for involvement in the solution of general manage¬ 
ment problems. The senior post is for a man in his late 
twenties or early thirties: salary at least £2,500 at 30. 

The Economics and Statistics Department, other sec¬ 
tions of which specialise in macro-econonflcs, industrial 
analysis and commodity markets, employs some 35 gradu¬ 
ates and offers good opportunities for promotion both 
within the Department ana elsewhere in Unilever. 

Write in confidence to: S. Gould. Dept. EC Economics 
and Statistics Department, Unilever House, London. E.C.4. 
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Irvine Development Corporation 

Appointment of Chief Officers 


Application on Invited for the following Chief Offlc*r poets with the Irvine 
Development Corporation 

The salary range lot the posts will be £3,500 to £4,500 per annum and the 
initial salary ai payable will depend upon qualifications and experience of the 
successful applicants The posts, will be aupersnnuable 
Canvassing, directly or indirectly, of the members of the Development 
Corporation will constitute an absolute disqualification 
Applications containing full details of the candidate’s age. qualifications and 
experience together with the names and addresses of three referees should be 
submitted in 12 copies to — 

The Chairman. 

Irvine Development Corporation, 

St Andrew's House. 

Edinburgh, 1 

not latei than October 0, 1967 Envelopes should be marked a 1th the name of 
the poet applied for There is no prescribed form of application 

Secretary and- Legal Adviser 

Candidates should be admitted eoltottors in Scotland, preferably with experience 
of local government or other comparable public service and should be fully 
qualification* training and experience for the duties 
include orgahUlng and managing the secretarial depart' 
—- --, the legal work of the Corporation, Including convey¬ 

ancing of land, advising on the powers and duties of the Development Corporation 
under the New Towns Acts 1846-05, and generally advising the Corporation on 
all legal queatlons arising out of their activities 


— - go_ __ 

equipped In professional „_ 

of the office which will Inclut 
mem of the Corporation , the legal 


Chief Finance Officer 


The funotlons of the post Include the direction of the Finance Department of 
the Corporation Candidates must ha\e a wide and varied experience in com¬ 
merce or public service and should be corporate members of the Association or 
Certified and Corporate Accountants, or the Institute of Municipal Treasurers and 
Accountants or have comparable qualifications 


Chief Architect and Planning Officer 

The functions of the post include the direction of the Architectural and 
Planning Departments of the Corporation . adtislng the Corporation on the 
planning of the New Town, and the design and execution of development projects 
carried out by the Corporation. Candidates should be comprehensive membeis of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects and of the Town Planning Institute, 
and should, In particular, be familiar with the latest developments in planning 
standards and technique appropriate to the development of a New Town 

Chief Engineer 


The functions of the post Include the dliectlon of the Lngineeiing Department 
»f the Corporation Candidates must have a wide cxpei tence in design and 
conduction of Municipal Engineering work Including roads bridges surface 
water drainage sewerage and housing estate development and should possess 
the appropriate professional qualifications 


MEDICAL HP SEARCH COUNCIL'S Social 
Medicine Research Unit lequlies statistician 
with good degree to work on a survey of 
juvenile delinquency in the first place No 
previous experience required but interest In 
data processing techniques an advantage 
Excellent long-teim prospects. Salary 
according to age, qualifications and 
experience Unit moving to W C 1 
Octobei IW67 Apply to The Director 
Social Medicine Reseat ch Unit the London 
Hospital Research Laboratories, Ashfield 
Street, Whitechapel. London, E l 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION 
COMMUTE* 

City of Birmingham College of 
Commerce 

Department of Economics 
and Social Science 

SENIOR LECTURFR IN STATISTICS 
required to Join and lead a team of 
statisticians who are teaching on degree 
and advanced professional couises The 
post offers considerable scope for planning 
new courses and for developing reseat ch 
work within the Depattment 
Applicants should be graduates preferably 
In economic statistics, with teaching and/or 
industrial experience 
SALARY (under review)—£2,140 to 
£2,380 

Application forms and further details 
of tne post can be obtained from The 
Principal. City of Birmingham College of 
Commerce. Aston Street. Oosta Oteen 
Birmingham 4 

There Is a scheme for assistance with 
removal expenses 


Reference Writer on 
Economic Affairs 

Requited by the Central Office of 
Information to write reference papers and 
answer enquiries on United Kingdom 
economic affairs Applicants should 
prefeiably possess a university degicc In 
economics or a related subject and should 
be able to write cleat ly accuiatelv and 
concisely Post graded Information Officer 
Salary £1 658 to £1.0fi0 pa Opportunities 
foi promotion and establishment 
Please send postcard for application 
form to Manager (PE 3860/PC ) Minmis 
of Labour Professional and Executive 
Register, Atlantic House Farringdon 
Stieet London * C 4 
Closing dale for completed application 
forms October 5 1867 


Massey University 


PALMFRSTON NORTH NEW 7 LA LAND 
FACULTY OF SOCIAL 8C1ENCF.S 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 

Reader , Senior Lecturer or Lecturer 


Applications ate Invited for each of the 
above positions in the Department of 
Economics 

Candidates should have at least honouis 
qualifications or the equivalent in 
economics 

The Department of Economics offeis 
both mathematical as well as nun- 
mathematical courses Applications ale 
especially sought in the fields of 
managerial economics and/or value theoiv 
public finance, the economics of 
undei dev eloped countries, mathematical 
economics and/or econometrics 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


University of Sydney 


Chair of Economics 


Applications are invited for the Chair of 
Economics which became vacant when 
Professor H R Edwards was appointed to 
a Chair at Macquarie University 
The salary for a Professor la at present 
at the rate of IA10.400 per annum out 
salary scales for academic staff are at 
present under review Thera is retirement 
provision under either the Sydney 
University Professorial Superannuation 
Scheme or the New South Wales State 
Superannuation Scheme 
Under the Staff Members’ Housing 
Scheme, In cases approved by the 
University and its Bankers, married men 
may be assisted by loans to purchase a 
house. 


The Senate reserves the tight to fill the 
Chair by invitation 

A statement of conditions of appointment 
and information for candidates may be 
obtained from the SecretartrOeneral 
Association of Commonwealth Universities 
jyBra&ch^Qfncejg Marlborough House. Pall 

Applications close in Australia and 
London on NoveXSor id. 3H7. 


LecturerJSenior Lecturer 

The candidate appointed to this position 
will act under the direction of the 
Professor of Education and will be 
required to undertake some extra-mural 
guidance in addition to internal teaching 
and research 

The Department of Education offers 
courses towards the B A and M A 
degrees and opportunity for study at the 
doctoral level In addition the Department 
teaches specific courses leading to the 
Diploma in Education It has no 
commitments to pre-service teacher training 
but enters into inservice training at a 
variety of levels. 

Applications are especially sought in the 
fields of History and Philosophy of 
Education or Sociology of Education 
Salary scale in the range — 

Lecturer 4NZ3 000-6NZ4.400 (x $200 

Senior Lecturer 

8NZ4.600-INZ6.400 (X $200) 
Reader INZ5 600-SNZ6 600 

Further details of these positions and of 
the University may be obtained from the 
Secreury-Oeneral, Association of 
Commonwealth Universities (Branch 
Office) Marlborough House, Pall Mall. 
London, 8 W.l, or the Registrar of the 
University 

Applications close in New Zealand and 
London on October 30, 3907. 


The University of Leeds 

Department of Psychiatry 


University of Melbourne 

%$r Mp 

Department of Political Science 


Applications are invited for the appoint¬ 
ment of a RESEARCH ASSISTANT In 
the DEPARTMENT OP PSYCHtATOY for 
a period not exceeding three years, Salary 
£850 per annum The Research Assistant 
will be expected to co-operate In the 
psychological aspects of on-going research 
end to help with the statistical analysis of 
data Training will be provided, where 
necessary, in tne technique of research and 
computer programming. The successful 
applicant will have full opportunities for 
research of his own for a higher degree. 
Applications (three copies) stating age. 

a uallflcations and experience, together with 
tie names of three referees, should reach 
The Registrar and Secretary, The Univer¬ 
sity. Leeds, 2 (from whom further par¬ 
ticulars may be obtained) not later than 
October 16. 1867 


Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned post 

QUALIFICATIONS Honours degree In 
Political Science and postgraduate 
specialisation In International Relations 
DUTIES' To teach the subject 
international Relations 
NEW SALARY is expect'd to be 5A5.4M 
-6A7.300 per annum 
Initial salary will ba determined 
according to qualifications and experience. 

Further Information, including details of 
superannuation, travel and removal 
expense*, housing assistance and conditions 
of appointment is available from the 

{K&ra>?S!SSS!iK 8SM 

Mall London S W 1 
Applications close In Australia and 
London on November i t947. 


DIRECTOR OF 
RESEARCH 

The Consumer Council invites applications for the post 
of Director of Research. Applicants should be between 35 
and 45 years of age and have at least a second class honours 
degree in economics or a related subject. They should have 
experience in organising research projects, preferably with 
a consumer angle, and be able to direct the work of a small 
research section. Some aptitude for public speaking is 
desirable. 


S alar\ range 13,241 to £ 3,585 Contributory pension 
scheme Annual holiday 4 weeks and 2 days. Application 
forms from the 

ESTABLISHMENT OFFICER 
THE CONSUMER COUNCIL 
3 Cornwall Terrace London NW1 


Glaxo International Ltd. 

International 
Market Research 

An RdditKMi.il Market Research hxecutivc is required by this Company, 
which is concerned with the co-ordination of services to the over¬ 
seas pharmaceutical openuons of (daxo Group 1 td. Candidates should 
be graduates in one of the Social Sciences, between rhe igcs 25 to 30 
with an interest in international affairs. Preferably then experience 
should include at least two years in the M irket Research Department 
of a Marketing (ompany, or in a Research Agency. Pharmaceutical 
Market Research experience is desirable buf not essential. Tor can¬ 
didates with an ability to work on their own initiative and to com¬ 
municate with Senior Executives in rhe Company, terms of service 
and future prospects arc excellent. 'I here will be opportunities for 
some overseas rravcl. All applications, which will be treated m strict 
confidence, should be made to Mr. G R. 1 . Dees, Personnel Services 
Manager, ('larges House, 6-12 Clarges Street, London, W.r. 
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RESEARCH MANAGER 

IF 

§ You want to lead the prize- 
winning U K. market reeearch 
team of a leading International 
publishing concern 

0 Have a degree or equivalent and 
knowledge of statistics or 
economic* 

• Have youthful ambttlon tempered 
with at leapt 3 years' experience 
In market research or a related 
field 

4 Have self-starting ability to 
manage people as well as 
manual facts 

• Have a clue what modern 
marketing Is really about 

0 Would like to grow In experience 
and salary 

IF 

You feel you fit these require¬ 
ments WK HAVB JtJflT THE JOB for 
you—working In ultra modem 
conditions within easy reach of 
London Write telling about your¬ 
self to 

DIRECTOR OF MARKETING 
SERVICES. McORAW - HILL 
PUBLICATIONS. 
MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE 


The University 
of Sussex 

Centre for Contemporary 
European Studies 

Applications are invited for two 
Leverhulma 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIPS 

In connection with a research 
project on the external impact of 
European Integration Candidates 
should preferably be qualified in 
economics, politics, or international 
relations 


The salary scale for both posts will 
be that for Assistant Lecturers 
(£1,108— £ 1 340 per annum plus 
P88U benefits,' Appointments will 
be for one veat In thr first 
instance, renewable up to a maxi¬ 
mum of three years 
Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Assistant 
Reslstrai (Establishment), the 
University of Sussex. Essex House. 
Falmer, Brighton, quoting Ref. 
968/3 


University of Wales 
Institute of Scienoe and 
Technology (Designate) 

Welsh College of Advanced 
Technology 

DEPARTMENT OP BUSINESS AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer in 
Economics 

Applications are Invited from appropriately 
qualified persons for appointment as 
Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer In 
Economics Candidates should hold a good 
Honours Degree In Economics and 
preferably have a special Interest In 
Business Finance 

Salary Lecturer — £ 1.470-£3.370 (bar) — 
£2,630 Assistant Lecturer £ 1,106-£ 1.340 
Further particulars and form of 
application (to be leturned by October 9th. 
quoting reference number BOON 102) may 
be obtained from the Deputy Registrar 


LONDON BOROUGH OF E NFIELD- 
education committee 

Enfield College of 
Technology 

Queensway, Enfield. Middlesex 

(INCLUDED IN THE WHITE PAPER ON 
POLYTECHNICS) 

PRINCIPAL: O S. Brosan, TD.. Ph.D., 

D F H . Hon M I E D„ C &g , F I.M.A., 

F 1 EJ& , MI Prod E , F.R AS. 

FACULTY or ARTS: Post No 9 
Th e gov ernors seek to appoint 
LECTURERS OR SENIOR LECTURERS 
IN MARKETING Candidates should 
possess appropriate academic qualifications 
and have good business experience Hi 
marketing 

Salary Scales Senior Lecturer—£2140- 
£2 380 plus London Allowance of £70 p a 
Lecturer—£ 1,87ft-£2 140 plus London 
Allowance of £70 p a 
Application forms and further details 
from the Academic Registrar to whom 
completed forms should be returned not 
later than two weeks after the appearance 
of this advertisement 

D B DENNY, MA 

Chief Education Officer 


University of Glasgow 

DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC RESEARCH 

Assistant Lecturer m 
Applied Economics 

Applications are invited lrom graduates 
in economics for a post of Assistant 
Lecturer In the Department of Social and 
Economic Research The post will involve 
work on a study of the economics of 
nationalised industries The salary scale 
In £1.105 to £1,340 per annum 
Applications from recent graduates or 
those with some Industrial experience 
will be welcomed. 

Applications (3 copies) should be lodged 
not later than October 16. 1967, 
with the undersigned from whom fuither 
particulars may be obtained 

kOBT T HUTCHF80N 
Secretary of the University Court 


APPOINTMENT 

WANTED 


EXPORTING TO SCANDINAVIA 
Englishman returning October after 18 
years’ experience advertising, sales 
promotion and public relations in 
Scandinavia -particularly Sweden, seeks 
post. 

Please reply 1927 " to Box 21B4 


BUSINESS AND 
PERSONAL 


"In Many Fields" is Just one of many 
interesting Industrial films from the 
Agricultural Division of ICI For full 
details of free hire of this and many 
other films on the licensing of plant 
overseas, work study and modern 
farming techniques, write to Publicity 
Manager, (Ref DPfl), Agricultural 
Division. Iinpeiial Chemical Industries 
Limited, PO Box l. Billingham 
County Durham 


SSRTUmd 


2 600 p.». 

S licatum 
be Principal 


ABOVE AVERAGE INTELLIGENCE! If 
Mens* I.Q. Teri proves you rigST** 
qualify for a society where mental erimulus 
through fresh ideas, Interesting theories 
and a seat fox life Is the norma! standard, 
Free details and sample test from 
s C.39, MBA. 77 Archery Road. London. 
SE.9 _ 

Agricultural Investment 

Attracting 45% Death Duty Concession. 
Rent revision next year. , 
Valuable reversion in foreseeable 
future 

Hamnett Raffety ft Company, 
ftft, Hill Avenue. 

Amenham. Tel : 6636/7 

PUBLICATIONS 


EDUCATION AND 
COURSES 


Soviet Journals 

Subscriptions for Soviet 
technical and scientific 
journals must be placed by 
the 20 th November to ensure 
receipt of the fiist issue in 
1968 

Send for 1968 catalogues 

(a) All technical and scien¬ 
tific specialised journals 
and popular and liter¬ 
ary magazines. 

(b) Journals of Abstracts 
and Engineering 
Digests 


Denington Estate, 
Wellingborough, 
Northants. 


Study at Home 


Successful tuition for O O.E. " O " and 
"A" (all Boards)' London Unlv, 

B_fic Boon.. BA.. BSc.. lihB,. also 
Diplomas, Certificates. Bar, Bankers, 
Secretarial. Statistical, and other 
Professional Exams. Prospectus Free from 
B. W. Shaw Fletcher, C3.B., LL.B . 

Dept P.17. 

Wolsey Hall, Oxford <*« i«m> 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Salzburg Seminar in 
American Studies 

Schloss Leopoldskron, Salzburg, 
Austria 

Scholarships are offered for the following 
sessions: 

URBAN PLANNING 
January 7 to February 3, 1968 
AMERICAN MANAGEMENT DYNAMICS 
February li to March 2. 1968 
AGRICULTURE AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

March 17 to April 12. 1968 
Lectures and Seminars at the post¬ 
graduate level. Admission is granted for 
evidence of ability and accomplishment 
General age range 2ft to 40 
For further lnformaUon and application 
forms, please write promptly to * 

Salsburg Seminar, 31 Upper Brook Street, 
London. W.l 


AWARDS 


British Association - Shell Chemicals U.K. Ltd. 


Hudson's Bay Oil and 
Gas Company Limited 

Hudson's Bay OH and Gas Company 
Limited on September 19th announced 
the issue of 830,000,000 par value ot 
6 per cent cumulative redeemable 
convertible preferred shares. Series A. 
which are being offered for sale to the 
public in Canada by a nation-wide group 
of investment dealers beaded by Harris 
and Partners Limited and Richardson 
Securities of Canada The 600,000 
□referred shares with a par value of 

860 each are being offered at a price of 

861 per share to yield about 4 90 per 
cent Each preferred share is convertible 
at any time up to October 15, 1972 into 
one end one-filth common shares and 
thereafter until October 15. 1977 will be 
convertible Into one common share The 
pteferred shares will not be redeemable 
prior to October IB, 1972 but on or 
alter that date may be redeemed at 
853 50 per share to October 187 1 977 end 
thereafter at |51 per share. It Is „ 
anticipated that tne Series A preferred 
shares will be available for delivery on 
or about October 19. 1967, Application 
has been made to list the preferred 
sharee on the Toronto 8 toes Exchange 
The Company's common shares art 
currently bated on the Toronto Stock 
Exchange and the closing trade on the 
day prior to announcement ot this 

off t rin g wa s a t 837 60 per share. 

a Newspaper Authorised ss Second Class Mall. Post Office Dept Ottawa 
had by Tne Economist Newsnaoer Ltd. st 28 8t James's Street London 


1968 ESSAY AWARD 


THE INTERACTION OF TECHNOLOGIES 

As a contribution to the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science's programme for increased 
discussion between the various disciplines of science and 
technology. Shell Chemicals U.K. Ltd. offer an annual 
award of 250 guineas for the best paper submitted on some 
aspect of the Interaction of Technologies. The subject 
selected for 1968 is:— 

'Management Money 
and Technical Innovation' 

The optimum application of technical innovation depends 
inevitably upon management and financial policies. The 
purpose of the 1968 award is to promote some enquiry into 
this aspect of technological development and to throw 
light on the problems involved. Papers giving serious 
consideration to this question are now invited for this 
competition. They should be between 6.000 and 10.000 
words, written in English and delivered for consideration by 
a distinguished panel of.assessors by 29th February. 1968. 
The successful candidate would be invited to present his 
paper during the 130th Annual Meeting of the British 
Association in Dundee, August 1968. 


Appiicstron forms with further mformetton 
my be obtslned from 

TRS/2. Shell Centre. London, S.E.1, 
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THE MOST 

DISTINGUISHED NAME 
IN 

SCOTCH WHISKY 
MACDONALD GREENLEES LTD.. 
DISTILLERS. LEITH. SCOTLAND. 




NEW YORK’S 
DISTINGUISHED 


, HOTEL 
■ARLYLE 


fci'AiS! 


Thirty-five stories of luxu¬ 
rious accommodations for 
both transient and residen- 

i tial occupancy. Convenient 
to shopping, art galleries, 
museums, theatres and 
business areas. Three 
superb restaurants. Vintage 
wines. Entertainment in 
the intimate Cafe Carlyle. 

Madison Avenue at 76th St. 
New York , N.Y. 10021 

( t . Cable: The Carlyle New York 

i 

.. 


Yes, in Karachi too! An Inter*Continental Hotel next door to the 
President’s residence. 306 luxurious rooms. Everything air cpndi* 
tioned. Wonderful dining and entertainment in the exotic Nasreen 
Room Supper Club, Chandni Rooftop Lounge with its panoramic view, 
and the Cafe-O-Suroor beside the swimming pool Fabulous shops. 
Smooth, unobtrusive service. Jean-Pierre iiiTCD*rfWn\lPKITAI 
Stauffer is your host. Call your travel agent *NIL1\. wNIINtNIAL 
or InterContinental. 

InterContinental 
A world of 38 fine hotels 


NewZataitfs 


IH111 


Haks Ike Pacific 
with the WirM 


Through correspondents an< 
agents we are able to ^ 
conduct a world-wide, 
international banking 
business. Enquiries Ujot- 
are welcomed IH|| 
both in London 
and at Head Office. W 


irtd M 

ents 

W, 

first c 


Jr 


As New Zealand's 
’ leading bank, 
with over 390 
offices, including 
branches in Australia 
and Fiji, we offer a 
first class banking and 
information service. 


m 



Incorporated fHh limited liability in New Zealand 1861 
London Main'Offiee: 1 Queen VICtorla Stceet ■ EC4 
Piccadilly Clrco* Office: 54 Regent Street • W1 
Haymarket Office: 30 Royal Opera Arcade • SW1 


Head Office: P.O. Box 2392-Wellington • New Zealand 
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jj Inter-Continental Hotel 1u 
Bangkok «")t) MI0. 


Yes, In Bangkok too* An Inter*Continental Hotel surrounded by exotic 
gardens m the Srapatum Palace Property 224 splendid rooms Fully 
air conditioned 24 hour room service Incomparable dining and en¬ 
tertainment in the elegant Leopards Supper Club, the informal Golden 
Palms, the Naga Bar and on the Terrace, overlooking the swimming 
pool R Kane Rufe is your host Call your 
travel agent or Inter*Continental 

Inter-Continental 
L A world of 38 fine hotels 





L 


Executives are requeued 

not to handle tne fOod , 

_ _ £7 


We feed sturdy steel-workers, tiny typists and directors 
with delicate digestions. We do It efficiently, econo¬ 
mically without fuss but with flair, and we would gladly 
cater for your works, office, or board room. We are 

professionals. 4ll2fe4*G rtllP We can 
expertly and lllttl w UMUMFeagUydo what 

the ordinary U„ e j nflee works 

manager or DUSIIIcSS personnel 

officer might worry over for weeks. We have at our 
disposal bulk-buying methods, research kitchens, and 
new techniques that can cut catering staff'(and SET) 
by up to 50%. If you are concerned with your catering, 
but would rather give the time to other matters, hand it 
over to us. Or—at the least—ask us for advices 

CATERERS LIMITED 

Carolyn House, Dingwall Road, Croydon, Sumy. Tel: Munioipal 4821 

* W 

jL<} • company In tho Trust Houmi CriW> 


Assets 



ETY 

Mectahon 

hire London & Provinces 


Mir 

(onomtsi 


Subscription Prloss 

The Economist Subscription Department 
New Mercury House 
81 Famngdon Street London EC4 
Telephone 01-930 6155 


1 Year by Surfsoo Mall 
Britain and Ireland £5 0 0 
Outside Britain £6 10 Oor US$19 60 

1 Year by Atr 

The airmail service is available in all 
countries end is usually quicker by 
24/48 hours then the cheaper airfreight 
service which ie only available in the 
countries indicated below 


Europa 

Airfreight Airmail 

Whole of Europe 

£1000 

Belgium 

Denmark 

£800 

France 


Germany 

„ 

Holland 

, 

Italy 

. 

Portugal 

H 

Switzerland 

t 

Austria 

£900 

Gratae 

f# 

Turkey 


Gibraltar 

nbne £7 60 

Malta 


North America 

USA 

•2950 13780 

Canada 

•29 50 942 00 

Mexico 

none Max. Pea 456 

North Africa and Middle East 

Whole area 

£11 AO 

Iran 

£900 

Iraq 

* 

laraal 


Lebanon 

99 


West Africa AirfraiQht Airmail 

Whole area £12 10 0 

Ghana £9 00 

Nigeria 

East and Southern Africa and 
Indian Sub Continent 

£12100 

£1000 


Far East and Pacific Area 
Hongkong £12100 
Burma / none £12100 
Malaya „ 

Thailand „ 

Vietnam „ 

Australia „ £13.100 

China 

Japan * 

New Zaatand 

Philippines m m 


Whole area 

Ceylon 

Indie 

Kenya 

S Africa 

Tanzania 

Uganda 


South and Central America 

£12100 

Student Rata * 

Britain and 

Surface 

Rest of World 

USA US Hfg50 | 

£40.0 

The Economist QbartOly 


Index 

Surface" 

Annual Subeodptton 

£100 

US *2.80 
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90% 

I02\ 


Si 

£- 

98 

I05' 4 

95* 4 

5t 

& 


Savings Bend* 3 
Exchequer 6\£~ 
Brtttah Electric 3^ 

Savings Bonds 1% 
British Electrk S\% 
Funding6',% 

“ Utah Trs 


Funding 4% 
Treasury 6%% 
Funding 6% 
British Gas 3% 

Contois 2»,% 



A*ntf«UiS%X 
Condnem <W «*.% 

SE*f*« 

P&tt2U«,x 

Japan, Government S%% 

Mexico eA 
NewZe*fi&7% 

Norway, Kingdom S%% 

Phlbpslnm^ioiteljfo 


Inance 6 %% 


Prices, 

1987 

Ordinary 

Price 

Change 

Yield* 



gteeha 

$*P* 

on 

5apt. \ 

High 

Low 


20.1987 

week 

20 

23/7', 

ft* 

14/6 

Mercantile Cred 

23/7*. 

+38 

4 4 

•4/6 

10.750 

Provld Clochg 
Soclete General 

MhsoXW 

3 2 

4 1 

52/6 

65/8 

Union Discount 

«V8 


4 9 

22/9 

18/6 

Utd Dorn Tst 

21/1% 

4 7 



Breweries, Etc. 




17/1 

19/8 

13/10*, 

Allied irewerlet 

18/9 

+ f%$ 

4 4 

ft- 

But Mitch 4 B 

19/8 

+4*^5 

4 8 

193 

Boh Ni V 

FI 187 5 

-2 4 

3 5 

16/9 

28/1’, 

13/- 

Charrngtn Utd 


+6%6 

4 7 

21/1% 

Courage BBS 

27/9 

4 3 

ft’- 

ft 

Distillers 

Dtatill Seagrams 

22/1% 

sis*; 

+ 1/7% 

+ % 

5 0 

2 8 

22/* 

556', 

ft 

Gulnnus 

Helneken 


+ 13 

48 

2 8 

21/6 

ft 

IDV 

-3d 

4 9 


Nat Distillers 
Scottish 4 Newc 

» 


4 1 

4 8 

34/- 

23/4*. 

Showerlngs 

34,- 

+ 1 /- 

S 1 

68/- 

55/6 

Sth African Br 

83/- 

- 1 /- 

5 5 

35/3 

23/- 

ft:- 

Truman Hanbry 

34/9 


3 7 

18/7*. 

Watney Mann 

18/1 

M/4% 

+ l%8 

4 4 

H/9 

Whitbread A 

+ 6**8 

47 



Building 4 Building Materials 

+9d 
+ l%8 

3 7 

60/4', 

50/9 

Assoc Portland 

59/8 

26/3 

18/3 

iPB Industries 

25/8 

I0/M% 

4 3 

M/3 

7/3 

Cementation 

-%8 

4 8 

274 

204 5 

Clmenti Lafarge 

Pr 274 

+27 4 

3 0 

261S 

1994 

Omlteriei Brlq 

Fr B28I5 

+#s 

4 2 

ISC- 

33/5? 

!?& 

14/10% 

R Costain 

18/3 

+18 

8 1 

«/l 

Crlttall-Hopa 

7j7\ 


4 8 

23/- 

Eng China Clays 

iW 

+38 

2 6 

!!<£■ 

Int Paints 
Itskamentl 

iT«o 


5 9 

2 S 

20/3 

15/6 

J Lalng A 


-38 

2 8 

21/9 

23/1', 

23/4’, 

'8/8-4 

16/1% 

London Brick 

20/9 

+38 

4 3 

•7/3 

Marley Tile 

21/7% 

-9d 

4 8 

•5/3 

•2/2% 

Redland Hldgs 

23/4% 

+ 1/8 

4 0 

Rugby Portland 

• 8/8*4 

+8%8 

2 7 

41/9 

29/3 

Tarmac 

41/9 

+ 1/8 

3 1 

28/1', 

22/1% 

Taylor Woodrow 

27/1% 

9/4% 

+ >%8 

3 7 

13/6 

8/10% 

Venesta 

9 9 

38/1', 

29/3 

G Wlmpey 

38/- 

+98 

20 



Catering, Hotels, Etc. 



33/9 

23/10% 

19/1% 

Assoc Brit Pic 

33/- 

+88 

4 » 

35/- 

A T V A 

15/- 

5/il% 

+ 1/3 

3 9 

7/11', 

$'* 

Bucllo « 

7 6 

75 

42 

CBS 

$64 

+ •% 

2 2 

17/9 

11/9 

32/3 

Fortes A 

17/- 

+ •/- 

5 3 

45/3 

Grans# A 

45/3 

+98 

S 5 

M/7', 

8/6 

Grand Metrop 

M/7% 

+7*,8 

3 9 

61/- 

64/9 

Lyons A 

Mecca A 

60/6 

+ '/- 

4 4 

20/9 

» 

20/9 

+98 

S 5 

60*, 

RCA 

$57% 

-2 

1 4 

64/- 

27/* 

9/6% 

Rank Organ 

42/6* 

—18 

2 8 

11/7', 

Trust Houses 

M/7>, 

+6'«8 

S 3 



Chemicals 




1649 5 

1266 

ANIC 

L 1612 

+ 148 

3 1 

ft'- 

221 5 

16/7*, 

Albright 4 W 

'8/10% 

+7%8 

8 2 

30 

Amer Cyanamid 

833% 

Dili 

:is 

3 7 

169 

Badtache Anllln 

44 

167 5 

113 2 

Bayer 

D 183 7 

+2 9 

4 0 

25/- 

18/J 

Borax Defd 

22/9 

+ W t 8 

3 5 

8300 

5975 

CIBA (Basle) 

Pr S82S0 

+75* 

1 2 

176% 

80% 

Dow 

879*. 

+\ 

14 

I4l 

Dupont 

*18^4 

+ 1 

3 0 

37/6 

29/9 

Ftsons 

37/8 

+ 1/9 " 

5 6 

26% 

237 1 

19% 

General Andlne 

82". 
D233 5 


1 9 

I7/-8 

Hoechst 

—if 6 

4 3 

84000 

82100 

Hoffmn La Rocha 

Pr $82000 

-1000 

08 

44/- 

36/1% 

ICI 

43/8* 

+98 

5 7 


184 

Leporw Inds 

27/- 

ii s 

+ 38 

4 8 

13/9% 

Monsanto 

+ l%8 

4 4 

1394 5 

1159 

Montecatini-Edls 

+50 

4 1 

201 

142 8 

Rhone foulenc 

Fr 183 8 

-0 8 

4 2 

147 5 

110 1 

St Gobaln 

Fr 131 9 

+ 3 9 

3 4 

I7J 

137 

Takeda Chemical 

Y 139 

S 4 



Coal 4i Steel 



3 7 

2770 

2050 

Arbed 

Fr B27O0 

+40 
+ 1% 

37% 

30% 

Bethlehem 

137*. 

IAI2 90 

4 8 

12 V0 

4* 

Broken Hill Ply 

4-0 70 


108 

80 2 

Denain Ingwy 

Fr 101 

+ 10 

8 1 

719 

593 25 

Flnsider 

km 

+58 

5 9 

173*. 

120 

Gehenkirchamr 

%i70% 

-3% 

2 9 

617% 

£15% 

Granganherg 

07» 


19 

132 

84 

Hoesch 

-•*4 

4 9 


aw* 

sasf- 

102-in 
!&w! 

sSr 

j^ w - 

99-99* 4 



The Kconotnhc Extol Indicator 


(1953. 1 

00) 





1967 


Noon Close 

Yield 

Ba 

nu 

rgains 

triced 

Sept 13 
14 


443 7 443 7 

4 91 

10107 


446 6 447 4 

4 86 

9 736 

IS 


449 2 449 9 

4 84 

10 325 

18 


450 9 451 3 

4 81 

II 355 

19 


453 4 454 8 

4-80 

10812 

20 


458 6 459 1 

4 75 

II 360 

High 

Low 


459 1 (September 20) 
372 2 (February 28) 




Prices 1967 

Ordinary 

Price 

Change 

Yield 



Stocks 

Sept. 

on 

Sept 

High 

Low 

Banks 

20 1967 

week 

20 

274% 

224*4 

Algernons Bk 

%247% 

-1 

5 7 

56 8 

46 1 

Amsterdam Rot 

n 48 1 

-0 2 

5 8 

58/9 

3 350 

% 

Aust 4 N 2 Bk 

57/6 

-3d 

4 2 

B de Soc Gen 

Fr B3260 

-90 

3 4 

7& 

SO*. 

B of America 

$59% 

_% 

0 9 

63/5 

8 of Ireland 

76/- 

+ 1/9 

3 9 


6« 

B of Montreal 

B of N S Wales 

4?/l 

X\l- 

2 8 

) 2 

71/3 

B of Scotland 

71/-* 

+3d 

4 8 

2900 

2404 

B Bruxelles 

Fr B 2900 

+75 

3 5 

23S 8 

168 

B de Paris P B 

Fr 235 8 

+ 25 8 

3 S 

683 

55/9 

37/1% 

Barclays 

68/3 

+ 3- 

4 1 

45,9 

Barclays DCO 

BOLSA 

42/6 

-1 /" 

5 4 

38/3 

30/ 

37/9* 

+6d 

5 0 

£6 


Ca«, Imp Com 

£6 

-i7- 

2 7 

59/9 

69% 

Chartered Bank 

58/- 

5 1 

60% 

Chase Manhattan 

$68% 

D2I8 

+% 

2 9 

223 

164 5 

Commerzbank 

+3 

3 7 

133 1 

110 

Credit Comcial 

Fr 125 

+ s 5 

3 0 

2640 

1970 

Credit Suisse 

Fr S 2565 

-60 

2 3 

500 

468 

Creditanstalt 

%478 

+6 

2 1 

244 5 

184 5 

Deutsche Bank 

DttI 

+2 

3 3 

234 

173 5 

Dreidner Bank 

DnO 5 

+ 1 5 

3 5 

60% 

50% 

First Nat City 

558% 

+5>- 
+ 1/1% 

3 4 

32/S 

12/6 

25 i 

Hambros 

32/3 

3 9 

9/9 

Hill Samuel 

12/6 

4 2 

£9" 4 

£7”,. 

Hongk | & Sh 

£8% 

25/i 

6 1 

25/6 

19/7% 

Klein wort Ben 

+2/6 

3 9 

5450 

4400 

Kredletbank 

Fr B5 4I0 

-30 

2 4 

53/3 

43/9 

Lloyds 

53/3 

+2/- 

4 3 

22/6 

16/- 

Martins 

22/- 

+3/- 

3 3 

80 500 

62 700 

Mediobanca 

160 500 

+3110 

1 2 

65, 

50/- 

Mercury Secs 

Midland 

65/- 

+ 4/9 

3 0 

64/3 

52/9 

64/3 

+ 2/6 

4 3 

64/ 

32/- 

Montague Trust 

64 h 

+5/3 

3 1 

47/6 

37/9 

Nat 4 Grlndlays 

66/3 

+ 3d 

5 5 

2 69 

1 93 

Nat Auitra 

SA2 63 

+0 05 

3 7 

34/- 

24/3 

Nat Com Set 

34/- 

+4/3 

3 8 

74/3 

62/9 

Nat Provincial 

74/3 

+3/- 

4 7 

148 

132% 

Norsk Credltbk 


-1 

5 7 

£7* 

£5% 

Royal Canada 

_» 

3 0 

83/3 

69/S 

Royal of Sctlnd 

81/6 

4 7 

67/- 

45/9 

Schroders 

67/- 

+ 3/1 

3 0 

66/3 

52/3 

Standard Bank 

62/9 

—6d 

5 6 

2310 

1840 

Swfts Bank 

Fr 5 2250 

-45 

2 7 

3040 

1890 

Union Bank 

Fr S 3025 

-10 

2 4 

69/6 

57/ 

Westminster B 

69/6 

-2/1 

4 3 



Insurance 




990 

704 

Allianz Verslch 

%955 

+30 

1 8 

104 510 

82 010 

Ass Generali 

L I04S00 

+ 3 550 

0 9 

49 9 

43/9 

Comm Union 

48,7% 

+ 3/4% 

4 7 

65/9 

54/9 

Eagle Star 

65/9 

+ 4/6 

4 2 

123/9 

86/3 

Eqult 4 Law Ufe 

123/9 

+8/9 

2 7 

27/0*4 

26/- 

Gen Accident 

25/3 

+ I0%d 

4 0 

35/ 

28/3 

23/6% 

Guardian 

35/- 

+2/3 

3 8 

29 9 

Legal 4 General 

29/6 

+ I/J 

3 4 

630 

487 

Nat Nedrlandn 

%6!9% 

+ ,J 1 
+ 13/* 

2 6 

110/ 

88/9 

Northn A Empl 

l83/9 

4 7 

60/ 

48/9 

Pearl 

60/- 

+ 3/6 

3 8 

£7 

£5% 

36/3 

Phoenix 

£*. 

46/3 

+■* 

4 5 

463 

Prudential A 

+2/6%d 

3 V 

60/1% 

33/9 

Koyal 

401- 

+1 h 

4 4 

82 3 

66/3 

Royal Exchange 

82/3 

+3/3 

4 6 

52 9 

65/3 

Sun Alliance 

51/6 

tr 

S 2 

123 

95 

Taitho Mir 4 F 

T K>3 

5 3 

157 

124 

Tokio Marine 

Y 137 

+4 

4 0 

35/6 

9£- 

Vehkie 4 Gen 

35/6 

+2^ 

3 5 

4850 

Zurich Ins 

Fr 4750 

-50 

2 e 



Other Financial 




13/7% 

10/- 

Bowmiker 

13/1% 

Fr 389 

+ 1’^ 

5 7 

389 

311 

C deSuei 

+ 34 

29 

489 

415 

Credit Fonder 

Fr 489 

+ 17 

3 ) 

50/9 

61/4% 
125 r 

Charthse Grp 

46/7% 

DI53 

-9d 

60 

154 

Kundenkredlt 

-1 

4 9 

1 140 

1006 

Lambert L Ind 

Fr B1136 

+6 

4 5 

24/1% 

15/10% 

Lombard Benkg 

24/1% 

+9d 

46 


Prices 1987 
High tow 


Ordinary 


IB 

MB 

123 % 

172 

190 

6*9 


428 

42/- 

293 

fl 

76* 

1950 

458 

131 

15/10', 

n\ 

m/- 

35/9 

167 

ft 

115*. 

51?’ 

102 

41/3 

517', 

45/4 

109* 

96 f 

331 

45/8 

117/6 

30/10', 

ft 

ft 

934 

Sr 

ft 

75% 


39/6 

22/9 

16/9 

196 

27/9 

34/9 

29/3 

16/- 

30/6 

12/4', 

14/9 

350 

8/7' 

25/10', 

22 /- 

420 

9/6 

55/6 

9/6 

9/6 

268 

410 

40/- 

53/9 

95 

56/3 

212 

44/3 

21 /- 

$ 

ft, 

Sjf- 

ft. 


72 

98 

•1!* 

!& 

55 


292 

ft 

Si 

I38S 
343 
76 8 

»;• 

75/- 

ft 

ft 

r 

81 

12/3 

385 

ir 

248 
38/9 
71/8 
24/10', 
21/10*. 
11/6 
41/9 
161 5 
567 

2v 

y 

47 ' 


24/3 

17/10', 

10 / 8*4 

155 

23/- 

ft. 

ft* 


I-* 

46/9 

314 

% 

ir 

229 

395 

P 

40/6 
173 4 

ft. 

ft- 

ft. 

ft. 

ft 


Mannesmann 
hheinuahi 
Thysien Huette 
Ugine Kuhlman 
Union Steel S A 
US Steel 


Electrical * find! 
AEG 
A EI 
ASEA 

Am Tel B Tel 
81CC 

Orown Bo vert A 

CG.E 

CS> 

Chloride Electric 

Comical 

Dacca 

EMI 

Electrolux 
English Electric 
tli Erkcson B 
Gen Electric 
Gen Electric Co 
Gen Tel * Elec 
Hitachi 
Hoover A 
IBM 
ICT 

Int Tel 8 Tel 
Machines Bull 
Matsushita 
C A Parsons 
Philips Lmp Win 
Plessey 
Radio Rentals 
Rediffuiton 
A Reyrolle 
Siemens 
Sony 

Sperry Rand 
Thomson-House 
Thorn Electrical 
Western Union 
Weittnhse El 


Acrow A 
Allied Iron 
Assoc Englhrg 
Atlas Copco 
BSA 

Babch # Wilcox 
John Brown 
Cohen 600 
Coventry Gauge 
Davy Ashmore 

S ka Mots! 
mag 

Edwards High V 
B Elliott 
Firth Cleveland 
Gueat, K IN 
Guuboings H 
Head Wrlghtson 
Alfred Herbert 
IMI 

Inter Combscn 
KuHagor B 
MAN 

Mather 8 Platt 
Meal Box 
Mitsubishi Heavy 
Morgan Crucible 
Pechioey 
Renold 
Serck 

Simon Enging 
Skafko Ball-8 
Staveley ind 
John Thompson 
Tube Investmts 
Vkken 

Thos W Ward 
Wellman Eng 



KrMS 

ft 

Fr S 1850 
Fr 455 
Fr IBS 

ft 

Ilf 


Kr 188 
51/3 
Kr 238 
»hj% 

ft 

Y83 

ft 

?L. 

Fr 7J 4 
Y 27 J 
43/- 
116/8 
30/3 

ft. 

D&7 
Y 824 

S43* 

Fr IBI 5 
*4/6 
$34’. 
$72*; 


+3/4', 

a 

+5 

+3d 

—6 
—4d 

tr 

+6d 

+2% 

isr 

-94 

-1 

+3 0 

+ • 

ar* 

jr- 

+98 
+4 I 
+27 

+ *\ 

+2*1 

lt h 

*a 


37 /- 
21/6 
16/9 
Kr 189 
27/4% 
31/10', 
28/9 
15/9 
30/8 
12 / 6 % 

I 

21 /J 

6Q/4 

‘,412 


8/I0-, 

Kr 237 

r 

52/3 

Y 79 

55,8 

Frill 

44/- 

23/- 

38/6** 

Sfe 

ft 


il'jjd 

+ y 

XV 

XV 

xr 

+u 

+ 9d 

ty 

+2 

-6d 

+91 

+Jd 

a? 

-3d 
+ 1/0*. 
+2/3 
+ 1/4', 


14 

6 3 
4 I 
4-1 
4 4 
27 
17 

51 

3 1 

4 2 
4 8 
49 
21 

2 3 
32 

3 I 
44 

0 9 

4 0 
I 4 

3 I 

5 9 
3 I 
44 
> 7 
5 5 
5 3 
3 4 
14 
0 2 

1 9 
3 8 

2 2 


3 4 

4 J 

2 I 

4 7 
6 3 

3 5 

4 8 

5 5 

5 0 
5 8 
4 2 

3*2 

4 6 
8 6 

4 6 

2 9 

5 6 
S 9 
5 I 

42 
3*0 
5 I 
34 
5 t 
5 4 

3 I 

4 8 
1 0 

4 7 

5 2 
8 0 

<;? 

6 5 

4 9 

5 2 


Stock Prices and Yields Compiled with help from Messrs Vickers da Costa 4 Co,. Merrill Lynch. Pierce Fenner R Smith. Yamakhi Securities Co and White Weld 4 Co Yield in brackets li on forecast 
and • Ex dividend D Ex capitalisation « Ex rights. t Ex ail (0** yield (h) After Zambian ox (0 To latest daw (n) Interim since reduced or passed | The net redempeton yields' 

allow for tax at 8s Id in £ 






















1148 


fiCONOttl&T SfiPTEMftER $3, I <$7 


frlcci, 1967 


% 

» 

Sf 

su 

28/3 

;r* 

3 « 

10/9 

& 

•I*, 

a 

£ 

T 

in 

Mil 

10 /tO*. 

iy- 

13 / 6*4 

*2/9 

aa- 


12/3 

50 

54* 

15 V 2 

431 

23/9 

93/10* v 

3014 

25/- 

%•. 

39/9 

MS 

SB 

Sr 

291 

140 

3990 

IP 

ST 

433 

147 

15/10*, 

10/4 


9/3 

39 *, 

31*4 

104 0 

378 

•4/4', 

SB- 

29/1. 

37/4 

iff 

29/?C, 

20 

557 

203 

III 5 

3210 

45/1* 

2/io*. 

H/4*. 

450 

280 

103 

10 /- 

7/4 


124 

150 

1704 

12 /- 

3545 

24/- 

312'. 


87 

I 25’ 4 

1201 

20/3 

2789 

20/3 

199 


55/4*. 

J!ft 

S5 

28/- 

19 / 10 ', 

SC 


37 

23/4 

35/10', 


10/7', 

18 / 5-4 

& 

15/10*, 

40/4*, 

31/3 

16/9 

31/1 


•/- 

34/1', 

42/9 

37/4 

17/4*, 

31/4 

10 /ir 



Price, 
Sept 
20.1947 


Change 


Yield 

Sr 


S3, 




Auoc Fisheries 
Avon Products 
Beechem Group 


Bovrll 

Brit Cocoa 5 Ch. 
Brtt Drug Hsm 
B rooke Bond *B 
Colg.-Paimolive 
Col Sugar Ref 
Cxprese Dry. A' 
Fitch Levan 
Gelgy 

General Foods 
General Mills 
Gtexo 
Heins 
Horftcks 


L'Oreal 

Motts 

Net Canning 

Nestle 

Perrier 

Procter Gamble 
Ranks-Hovls 
Reckltt B Colm 
Rou Group 
Schweppes 
Smiths Crisps 
Spiders 
Tate 4 Lyle 
Unigate 
Unilever 
Unilever N V 
United Biscuits 




•117 

44/- 

frMS 

13/4 

24 h* 

*4?l’ 

ith,i 

SS: 

X 

it 

Fr 1400 
L 8650 
47/4 

FrS2545 
Fr 155 2 
194 
30/ 

*/- 

•/- 

16 / 5*4 

17/3 

13/4* 

32/3 

14/9 

40/4 

ST 


+'/; 

+9d 

+3d 

-0 4 09 
+ ■/- 
+9d 
-75 

- 1*4 

-3 

+ 1/9 

+* 

+9d 

4710 

i{? 

+4 2 
+•*- 

+ 1/3 

+ 8'jd 

+ »/3 
+ 1/1’, 
+ «/*, 
+ 4d 


12 
) 4 
1 3 
B I 

1 2 

2 6 

1 S 
7 I 

3 5 

4 3 
4 7 
23 

4 6 

4 0 
0 9 

3 I 

2 2 
2 6 
2 6 

5 2 
5 0 
I I 

5 2 

1 6 

2 3 

5 3 

4 I 

6 2 
4 3 
0 7 
4 8 
6 2 
4 7 

3 I 

3 0 

4 5 


Motors, Aircraft 

British Motor 

11/2', 

+ +,d 

Caterpillar Tract 

149', 

+ 4 

Chrysler 

FH$2 

- • 

a 

Citroen 

— 2 

Daimler-Benz 

% 430 

+ 7 

Dowty Group 

1S/9 

+i/i', 

Dunlop 

Flat 

ft. 

+ 2/- 
+ 60 

Ford (B D R ) 

23/9 

+ I0',d 

Gen Dynamics 

*61’. 


Gan Mts (Un) 

39/9 

Goodyear 

wK 


Hawker Slddeley 

43/6 


Honda (E D R ) 

32/9 

Komatzu 

Y 112 

-i 

Levland Motors 

49/3 

+ 1/9 

J Lucas 

41/3 

+3/4', 

Massey Ferguson 
Mlchelln B t 

*C20>, 

-1 

Fr 719 

+26 

Nissan Motor 

Y 223 

1-2 

Peugeot 

Pirelli Spa 

Fr 140 

+ 4 

L 3990 

+215 

Rolls-Royce 

4e]i°', 

+ 10.,d 

Rootes Mcrt A 

4 P 

+3d 

Smiths Induit 

15/10', 

+3d 

Steyr-Dmler-Pch 

%46S 

+ «7 

Volkswagen 

%409 

-5 

Volvo 

Kr 143 

+2 

Westland 

15/10', 

+ 1/3 

Wilmot-Breeden 

IO/0\ 

+\d 

Office Equip, Phots 
Canon Camera 

Y 98 

-2 

Eastman Kodak 

1137' 

Fr B 1676 

+«*. 

Grvaert Photo 

+2 

Gestetner A' 

32/- 


Olivetti Prlv 

L 3544 

Ozalld 

23/7', 

-!’d 

Xerox 

8249* 


Paper A Publishing 
Bowater Paper 

54/4', 

18/1', 


British Printing 

Bunsl Pulp 4 P 

23/- 


Crown Zeller 

*48', 

+’, 

DRG 

Financial Newt 
lot Publishing 

28/-' 

*. 

+ 1 /- 

Longmans Gp A’ 
MacMillan Bl P 

at. 

McGraw Hill 

*49 

+ l\ 

News of the Wld 

18/3 

-3d 

Reed Paper 

44/3 

+ •/- 

W H Smith A 

37/9 

+9d 

Thomson Organ 

22/6 

+6d 

Wiggins Teap# 

35/- 


Property 

Capital 4 Counties 


-2',d 

h2JSi?‘‘F 

60/9 

+4d 

37/6 

+2/- 

(jflflparltlet 

14/10', 

+*d 

Lon March Secs. 

8BT- 


Metropolitan Est A Pty 14/3 

+i\d 

St Martins 

Sec Covent Gdn 

S G Immobilaire 

19/3 

U&n 

+«\4 

+32 IS 

Stock Corwrtran 

41/3 


ft 

3 7 
3 7 

2 9 

3 8 

4 7 
3 4 

3 6 

1 6 

4 I 

2 8 

5 4 

3 0 
5 4 

4 7 
4 I 

1 6 

3 4 

4 0 

2 5 

4 5 

5 0 
2 4 

4 9 

2 5 

3 I 

5 5 


4 I 

1 6 

3 0 

2 8 
2 3 

4 9 
0 4 


5 5 

3 9 

2 7 

4 6 

4 7 

3 6 

5 4 

4 6 

0 8 

ft 

4 8 


4 5 
4 6 

4 9 
2*4 

3 8 
6 I 

5 4 

4 I 
4 6 


<:? 


Airlines * Shipping 

Anglo Nornisa 

Brit 1 Comm 

Cammed Laird 

Cunard 

Furness Withy 

Hartand 0 Wolff 

Japan Air Lines 

KLM 

Lufthansa 

Ocean Steamship 


z. 

¥ 

Y 1520 

FI 245 

IT’ 


+2/7*, 

-Pgd 

IS 

-4* 


$ 7 
57 

8 I 
7 • 

2-0 


5 7 


Prices, 1947 

Ordinary 

Price 

Chenge 

Yield 


Dm 

todu 

sv 


ir 

»/i 

I8/4 1 , 

HIS 

t 

1045 

ftn Y American 

p aaoun 

Swan, Hunter 
SwMdr (Bearer) 

8 ? 
ft* 1045 


14 
72 
• ♦ 

2 7 

89*, 

57 1 , 

TWA 

*58 *4 

- 2 ’. 

1 7 



Stent 




i >k 

418 

wio*, 

Bijenkorf 

Bpots Pure Drug 

WF 

+34*, 

2 8 

3 6 

22 % 

207*, 

BMt Home Sirs 

25 h 

4 0 

I//I* 

British Shoe 

22 / 10 ', 

+7*^ 

4 4* 

X, 

20 /- 

Sf 

Montague Burton 
Dtbenhams 

25/4 

30/3 

- 1 /- 
+ 1/7’. 

+ 12 S 

3 S 

4 1 

27i 

Galerles Lafayette 

Fr 217 

1 6 

544 

440 

Galarias Precdot 

%440 


4 0 

51/- 

18/1', 

r 

Grattan Ware 

»/3 

+ 2/3 

3 0 

3K" 

G T A BP 

IlC, 

+ 's 

5 3 

GUS’A' 

49/6 

-1/4’, 

3 7 

aar* 

House of Fraser 
Innovation 

22 / 1 ’. 

Fr B z340 


6 2 

JF 

»• 

lilt Stores 

Kamtadt 

14/3 

%600 

+4d 

-2 

3 8 
2-8 

530 

385 

Kaufhef 

%525 

+6 

2 9 

1019 

821 

La Radoute 

Fr 1002 

-4 

1 8 

373 75 

304 

La RlnaKante 

349 

+20 75 

2 0 

Sf 

3 « 

ar* 

2 79 

Marks B Spencer 
Montgomery W 

Myer Emporium 

40/7', 
*24*4 
|A3 89 

+ 1/6 

—02 

3 8 

4 1 

313 

230 

Neckermsn 


—7 

4 3 

384 

234 

Nouvelles Gals 

+25 9 

1 2 

80/- 

53/9 

OK Bazaar, A 

80/- 

+5/9 

1 S 

183 

117 1 

Pnntempi 

Fr 144 

+ 14 1 

2 9 

59 * 4 

44' 

Sears Roebuck 

*54*. 

+*, 

2 1 

21 / 1 ', 

10/9 

Teico Stores 

20 / 1 *, 

+ 1 / 1 *, 

1 7 

29/9 

25/- 

United Drapery 

29/9 

+ 2 /- 

4 6 

20 / 2*4 

16/3 

Wodworth 

20 / 2*4 

+4d 

5 0 



Textiles, Clothing 




62 7 

49 2 

AK U 

FI 57 1 

-5 6 

6 3 


3J 

Ashton Bros 

23/6 


6 4 

Burlington 

139* 

7/11*4 

+\ 

3 0 

$ 

6/5*4 

Calico Printers 

+v 

10 0 

M/4\ 

Carrington B D 

Coats Ptns 

12 /- 

+3d 

6 2 

47/- 

33/- 

44/4', 

+2/4’, 

5 8 

20/9 

16/10', 

Courtaulds 

20/6 

+ I0*,d 

6 1 

10/4', 

8/4’, 

Eng Sewing Cot 

9 ? 

+4d 

6 4 

St 

38/- 

Snia Viscose Prlv 

«/ 

+ 2 /- 

(3 3) 

37*. 

Stevens J P 

*53*4 


4 2 

107 

87 

Teijin 

Y 88 


6 8 

138 

113 

Toyo Rayon 

r 120 

+ 2 

5 8 

12/9 

10/3 

Vlyells Int 

West Riding W 

12/9 

+ 6 \d 

5 9 

59/- 

52/4', 

53/- 

-3d 

6 8 

15/6 

10 /- 

Woolcombers 

10/6 

+ 3d 

3 8 



Tobacco 




85/4', 

72/- 

Brit Amar Tob 

82/3 

+ 1/3 

4 8 

5/5 

4/6*4 

Carreras B 

S/K 

+ 2 ',d 

6 8 

18/9 

77/1', 

15/1 

Gallsher 

lB/l\ 

+4',d 

7 7 

60/10', 

Imperial Tobac 

76/- 

+ */9 

5 7 

58/- 

45/- 

Rembrandt 

56/9 

+ 6 d 

3 2 



Utllltiee/Raile 




73 T , 

S 6 

Canadian Pacific 

IC43 

-*, 


732 

483 

Chubu 

Y 494 

+2 

7 2 

804 

710 

Chugoku 

Y 737 

+ 5 

6 8 

36 

32’, 

Cons Edison 

134 


5 3 

2494 

2150 

EBES 

Fr B 2444 

-22 

S 1 

1780 

1480 

Intercom 

Fr B 1726 

+ 10 

S B 

735 

695 

Kanaai Elec P 

Y 702 


7 1 

187', 

155 

Norsk Hydro 

yj62 , l 


5 6 

434 

322 

R WE 

%424* 

+l't 

3 3 

120 

101 

Tokyo Gas 

T 104 

-1 

5 8 



Invest Trusts 




29/7', 

22/3 * 4 

Alliance Trust 

29/7', 

55/4', 

+ I0',d 

3*4 

55/9 

44/3 

BET A Defd 

+7*,r 

6 3 

18/7', 

12/9 

British Assets 

16/4', 

+4'»d 

3 2 


15/10*, 

Cable B Wireless 

19/7', 

+7’,d 

3 7 

28/4' 

140 4 

Industrial B Gen 

34/3 

+4’,d 

4 2 

184 8 

Interunle 

FI 184 3 

+2 1 

4 9 

224 4 

193 

Robeco 

FI 224 4 

+20 

4 3 

212 

169 1 

Rolinco 

FI 212 

+ 4 

0 9 

23/10', 

17/- 

Witan Inv 

23/7', 

+ '',6 

2 9 


Prices. 1947 

Or^iMry 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 



Stocks 

fsw 

oa 

Sept 

High 

Lew 

A 5 

wdek 

5T 



MlsceltoneeOs 

*i 



162 

260 

Air Uquide 

Allied E P 

FrJ47f 

+ 15 5 

2 6 

$ 

II/- 

•2/10, 


43 

23/- 

William Baird 

iff* 


7 2 

29/4 

¥' 

Sfp, 

Beit obeli 

Bookers 



4 3 

6 7 

*96 

British Match 

42/6 

+« 

5 3 

10/1 

*/■*. 

British Oxygen 

9fi 

+3d 

5 4 

p 

8/-’ 

British Ropes 

Cope Allman 

9M 4 

tg* 

6 4 

4 3 

29/- 

»/4', 

De La Rue 

2B/4 

+6d 

5 2 

44/- 

45/4 

at* 

SiraLf 

44/- 

40/4', 

+3d 
+ •’.6 

5 2 

S 9 

134/6 

105/3 

Hudson t Bay 

129/- 

+ 3/- 

3 0 

39/- 

32/- 

tnchcape 

39/- 

+ 1/4*, 

5 8 

121 

99 

C It oh 

Y 112 

5 4 

f 7 A 

s? 

Johnson Mat they 
Litton Industries 


+ •’. 

3 7 

93' 

74* 

Minneta HIM 

889*! 

+ r. 

1 S 

itf 

13^ 

Mitsui 

yi4) 

5 0 

68/- 

37/10', 

Radiation 

44/- 


3 0 

24/10', 


Sears A 

24/10*. 

+ •/!*, 

5 0 

16/9 

25/1', 

Steetley 

Thos Tilling 
Turner B Newell 

•6/9 

24/7', 

+3d 

4 7 



4 9 

38/9 

SF: 

+7’»d 

+', 

S 6 

58* 

48*, 

Union Carbide 

3 7 

8/4*, 

5/9 

United Glass 

7/4', 

+ ^'.<f 

5 1 

3 Oh 

17/6 

Wilkinson Swd 

29/6 


4 7 



Oil 




657 

513 

Aquitaine 

Fr 657 

+47 

1 7 

70/6 

59/- 

Brit Petroleum 

60/6 

1/3 

5 n 

40/6 

50/9 

Burmah Oil 

54/6 

—6d 

210 

139 

Cle Petroles 

Fr 177# 

+ 14 

3 5 

73 

58', 

Gulf Oil 

*71 

+ ', 

31 

49 

39*, 

Mobil Oil 

142’. 

Fr B 2106 

+* 

4 3 

2218 

1440 

PetroAne 

-64 

4 3 

£l8"„ 

35/10*, 

Royal Dutch 

£18* 

45/1', 


3 7 

44/6 

Shell Transport 

+7’,d 

4 5 

43*, 

54*, 

Stan Oil Calif 

*60*. 

+ •*. 

4 2 

44', 

47’. 

Sum Oil Indiana 

158 

+ ', 

3 3 

69 

40 

Sun Oil N J 

149 

+ ^ 

4 8 

79 


Texaco Inc 

*79 

+4*. 

3 4 



Gold Mines—Finance 



12/- 

»/- 

Ashanti 

II/- 


ft 

96/- 

£19* 

68/9 

OFSIT 

aft 

+2/7*. 

£IS" U 

Anglo-American 


3 8 

32/16* 

21/1* 

Charter Cons 

32/6 

4 3/- 

3 6 

137/16', 

105/4*, 

Cons Gold Fids 

136/4', 

+ 5/V 

4 0 

144/3 

91/10' 

General Mining 

132/6 


5 3 

224/3 

170/- 

J burg Cons 

207/6 

+ 5/- 

3 2 

100/4', 

75/- 

Union Corpn 

96/10’, 

+6/10', 

4 5 



Minas B Metals 




Ml’0 

2?dVs 

Alcan Alum 
Alutsulisc 

*C 28', 

Fr S 3260 

-A 

2 1 

57 \ 

42 'f 

Amer Met Clim 

*55’, 


3 4 

II/S 

S3 

ft: 

Amal Tin Niger 
Anaconda 

5ft. 

+10* ,d 
*•'* 

ft 

35/6 

19/4', 

CAST 

34/3 

+2/- 

7 3 

£15 

£11',. 

De Beers Defd 

£14’ 


3 8 

93' 

106 , 

82 

FalcOnbrldge 

*C#4 


83*. 

Inter Nickel 

$102', 

+*. 


5I\ 

34', 

Kcnnecott 

$49* 


4 1 

12/* 

S/‘1* 4 

Lonrho 

12/1, 

+ 1 ’^ 

8 1 

33/9 

28/3 

Mount Isa 

31/3 

+ 2/3 

(' 3) 

71 9 

5+, 

Penarroya 

Fr 71 9 

+8 9 

4 4 

11/6 

10/1', 

Pillar Holdings 

ll/S’ 4 

— 2',d 

5 7 

m/5 

46*. 

36/10', 

Reynolds Metals 
RTZ 

*53\ 

63/9 

+ ’. 

+5/6 

1 7 

2 7 

39/9 

30/6 

Rhokana 

39/6 

+ 1/6 

17 7 

77/ 

51/6 

Roan Set Trust 

71/6 

+ 1/6 

9 Vh 

93/- 

55/6 

Selection Trust 

89/6 

+ 4/ 

3 6 

930 

500 

Union Mlnlere 

Fr B 930 

+ 26 

3 9 

75/- 

43/- 

Zambia Ang Am 

75/- 

+ 4/6 

13 3h 



Plantations, Etc 




4/3 

2/4’, 

Assam Cons d 

4/3 

+ 7'td 

II 7 

43/6 

49/- 

Cons T B Lnds 

61/- 

13 0 

33/1’, 

27/4* 4 

Guthrie 

29/6 

+ l\4 

II 8 

4/6*/ 

1/T. 

Hlghlndi B Low 
Joul 

3/8' 4 

-I'yd 

II 3 

lW 

II/- 

16/- 

-3.T 

10 6 

3/4’, 

2/4 

Plantation Hldgs 

2/6* 4 


13 1 


Money Market Indicators 

New York Treasury bill rate rose 0 13 points at th« Monday 
tender and there was an approximately corresponding increase 
In Euro-dollar rates though here It was the rates on the shortest 
maturities that moved up first and also further than those on 
three-months maturities Congressional opposition to the pro¬ 
posed American tax Increase Is contributing to pressure on 
interest rates though the Fed Is still apparently maintaining 
an easy money policy 


Treasury Bill Tenders 

91-Day 


Tsnder 


Amount 


Average 

Alloued 

Issue 

Date of 

(£ me) 

Applied 

rate el 

at Max 

Out¬ 

Tender 

Offered 

lor 

Allotment 

Rata* 

standing 

1966 

fNDey 


a d 

% 


Sept 16 

200 0 

349 3 

135 1 14 

j0 

2.500 0 

1967 

June 16 

170-0 

303 5 

105 5 25 

49 

2110 0 

23 

190 0 

320 0 

105 6-00 

56 

2.210 0 

30 

190-0 

320 9 

105 6 02 

56 

2060 0 

July 7 

190 0 

291 4 

106 2 94 

73 

2.270 0 

.. 14 

230 0 

357 5 

106 10 23 

64 

20900 

21 

250 0 

361 9 

106 10 79 

75 

2,150 0 

28 

250 0 

366 4 

106 10 69 

71 

2410 0 

Aug 4 

270-0 

315 5 

106 10-62 

42 

2470 0 

, II 

270 0 

39S 9 

106 10 56 

65 

2 580-0 

, •• 

250 0 

170 1 

105 10-81 

79 

2690 0 

. 25 

230 0 

354 6 

105 9-96 

56 

2770 0 

sept 1 

230-0 

364 7 

105 9 56 

51 

28300 

8 

260-0 

410 8 

105 9-49. 

49 

2 890 0 

IS 

210 0 

346 3 

I0S 9 26 

46 

1980 0 


• On September 15th, Moderator 91 -daybHti at £9813s 7d secured 
44 per cent higher tenders being altottod In full The offer for 
this week was for £210 million 9l4ay bills 


Key Money end Arbitrage Rates 
London September 20 


Bank Rata 

% 

Euro-sterling deposits 

(from 6%, 4/5/67) 

5’, 

(in Pons) 


Deposit rates 1 


2 days notice 

S\ 

7 days notice 


3 months 

5*. 

Clearing banks 

3’s 

NEW YORK 


Discount houses 

3*. 

Treasury Mils 

4 49 

Local authorities 


Certs 0 ! Deposit 5 00 

3 months fix*d 


Sterling* 


Local authorities 


Spot rats 

$2 7838 

Finance houses 

5\-S*. 

Forward discount 


7 days 


(3 months) 

corns 

Interbank rata 


Forward cover 


3 months 


(3 months) 


Treasury Mils 

S’n 

Annual int cost 

*.% 

luro-dollar deposit 

•1 

Inveetment curroncyi 

7 days notice 

4*. 

Investment f 

29*.%prem 

3 months 

5’, 



Covered Arbitrage 


In favour oft 


Margins (J months') 


Last weak % 

This week % 

Treasury Mils 


London 

London 

luro-dellar/UK local 



authority Mans 


N York ' 4 

N York »* 

Bum doHar/iuro sterling 

London V 

London ', 

Uncovered Arbitrage Margins (7 days') 


Bure-deWor/UK local 



authority leans 


London \ 

London *, 

lure daHar/Intorbank 

London \ 

London 



What's the tie-up between Jobling 
and man-made fibres? v 


Whenever science and industry combine, we're usually in quantity plus quality that we can offer our unique 
around. And the bigger the set-up, the more we re in formula borosHicete glass. Diversity's our strong point, 
evidence. Because our resources e$$ua settle IML , top. Frofnchernistrv tocookery, dairy to brewery.'FVrex' 
match the requirements. tn w«ft. : 

made fibres, to cite just one JobHng^Co. Ltd., Sunderland. ,' •' ; 

laboratory glassware is standardise/^ TSIjipbohei' 072fci>Telex: 63146. «ftgiimtfTnft Met 

PYRBX* IS J06UNGLASS a mate/tel success in industry today 







' 9T’TA*VAftA BRITISH INFORM HON SERVICE 

■4*WSKtU PUIIIC UfM* 1 i, HAWNOtON STHEET ' <*f 

cMAirrvil . 
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KLM Royal Clast • far too good to ba callad Just First. 


• ••• 


KLM invites you 
to join them in a rather 
cool reception 


Research proves that experienced travellers choose 
an airline because it’s punctual, reliable and gets 
them where they want to go • fast. Champagne and 
glamorous stewardesses score pretty low. Now we 

just happen to fit the bill on punctuality.- 

But we still like to give our passengers 
that little bit extra. Like the First Class. 

We find a lot of people in the know are 
switching from just plain First to KLM 



Royal. Not just because we welcome them on board 
with a cool glass of champagne. Or because of the 
327 other First Class refinements we’ve made. They 
go for the extra atmosphere. Which is enriched, more 
elegant. Royal is really the only word to 
describe how it feels. So our First is 
called Royal. Still unchanged: our repu¬ 
tation. Of being the most reliable airline 
in the world. 


ROVJU. DUTCH 
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Playing it cool 

Mr Wilson positively needs his 
left wins; to he nasty to him at 
Scarborough next week, while he 
looks moderate and sensible, page 
1101. But it will be intriguing 
to see whtthcr he presents his 
new interventionist policy in 
industry as a real socialist pro¬ 
gramme, page 1162 At least 
he’s got a viable European policy 
—if the right tactics are carried 
out in Brussels this winfcfc, page 
1164. 


Europe hurrah 

Mr Rcy and Lord Chalfont are 
putting the right brave face on 
Britain's application to join the 
common market, page 1173. Mr 
Stonehouse may be putting the 
wrong brave face on the air-bus 
agreement, page 1221. Despite 
Dr Mansholt’s resolve to raise the 
Six’s farm efficiency it looks like 
being a high-price system for a 
long time to come, page 1221. 


Reports from Rio 

Our special correspondent is not 
over-impressed by the annual 
meetings of the International 
Monetary Fund, where the 
Franco-American struggle con¬ 
tinues, page 1208; and of the 
World Bank, where enthusiasm to 
help poorer countries seems 
almost to have been given up, 
page 1210. 


GEC and AEI 

The big takeover bid in Britain's 
electrical industry* what is in¬ 
volved, page wij 


The next great power 

Mr Sato’s grand tour of the Far 
East shows that Japan is at last 
beginning to swing its economic 
weight for political purposes, page 
1166 
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1161 

He’s Playing It Cool 


1162 

Whose Angel? 


1164 

Over the Top at Dawn 


1165 

Don't Do It 


1166 

Bitter Pill 


1166 

The Next Great Power 

Britain 

1169 

Railways : Strike now ? ; By-elections / 

Hospitals ; Glasgow; Itinerants 

The World 

» *73 

International Report: The morning after the 
night before ; Europe ; Israel; Greece; 
Algeria ; Nigeria ; Biafra ; Russia ; France ; 
Britain and Zambia; Venezuela; Germany 


1191 

American Survey: Democrats for peaceful 
action ; After the ill wind ; Change in the 
air; Back to school; Action on stripping ; 
Hicksville? Cal hitched up; Better off-base ; 
Death in court ; Votes for Britain 

Books 

1200 

In the Margins 

Canada after 

1200 

A Survey 

Letters 

'*54 


Business Brief 

1204 

Ten Sputnik Years 

Business 

1207 

How Will We Buy Our North Sea Gas? 


1208 

The Rio Meeting . Storm in a Coffee Cup 


1210 

Lean Years for Aid 


1213 

Britain : Electrical takeover ; Shipbuilding ; 
Communications ; Mortgages ; Pensions ; 
Microfilm ; Chemical industry ; Tourism 


1221 

International: Mansholt tackles farm policy ; 
Big jets ; Little jets ; Rhodesia ; Chemicals ; 
Wheat ; German press ; Peru ; French food 


1229 

Investment: Rank Organisation ; hnancial 
and Provincial Publishing; Norsk Hydro; 
Rio Ttnto-Zinc; Bukit Sembawang; New 
tssues 

Stock Prices 1 

and Yields 

1247 



Their new century 

Our contributing editor, Roland 
Bird, reports in depth on the 
Canada that is evolving in cen¬ 
tennial year, after page 1200. 


Ten sputnik years 

Next Wednesday will be the tenth 
anniversary of the world’s first 
satellite launching. Some estimate 
of the effort that the Americans 
and Russians are putting into 
space, page 1204. 


There to stay 

It looks as if Israel is moving 
towards permanent occupation of 
much of the land it conquered 
in June, page 1176. What this 
could do to the hope of a peace 
settlement, page 1165. 
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Into the ABM World 

Sir —Mr McNamara has now elaborated with 
admirable honesty (San Francisco, September 
18th) the “intrinsic dynamics of the nuclear 
anus race ” between the United States and 
the Soviet Union: “ We have reacted to each 
other’s build-up with very conservative 
calculations. We have, that is, each built a 
greater arsenal than either of us needed for 
a second-strike capability, simply because we 
each wanted to be able to cope with the 
worst possible case.” In acknowledging this, 
Mr McNamara provides a sound philosophical 
background for those joint United States- 
Soviet Union talks on curbing missile strengths 
which have so far failed to materialise: each 
side should surely be able to define what 
it considers an adequate second-strike 
capability; the theoretical thinking done three 
or four years ago about “ minimum deter¬ 
rence,” the “ Gromyko umbrella,” and so on, 
should come now into its own, all as part 
of a sensible super-power arms control 
strategy. 

But alas, this is not the context. Instead 
of concluding, in line with this understanding 
of the “ intrinsic dynamics of the nuclear 
amis race,” that the Chinese are being 
“ conservative in their strategic planning,” 
wanting “ 10 be able to cope with the worst 
possible case,” Mr McNamara declares that 
“ it seems likely that [China’s] basic motiva¬ 
tion in developing a strategic nuclear 
capability is an attempt to provide a basis 
for threatening her neighbours, and to clothe 
herself with the dubious prestige that the 
world pays to nuclear weaponry.” 

The Chinese government has always said 
it was constructing nuclear weapons so as 
to be able to resist “ nuclear blackmail ”: 
is there any reason to doubt them ? The 
motive for proliferation does not vary and 
China's icaction to American nuclear power 
is no more astonishing than the Soviet 
Union's reaction was twenty years ago. What 
n astonishing is that, in the very speech 
when* he anatomises for the first time the 
So\ ict-American amis race, Mr McNamara 
also announces the hist step in a new and 
specifically anu-Chinese build-up This is 
schi/ophienia: can he suppose it will not 
“trigger reactions on the other side,” will 
not start another “ foolish and futile ” . . 

“ action-reaction phenomenon ” as he has 
described happening in the Sovict-American 
amis race ? It is nt as if the Chinese could 
conceivably opt out, or, as you, sir, seem to 


Walthamstow West 

Sir—I n your curtain-muerltt lut fceeklf SjW’ 
elections you committed."fen historical efcjtyr 
over the formation of thd Walthamstow West 
constituency. 

In returning its first Cbilsefvative MP with 
the smallest by-election in any con¬ 

stituency since the war, Walthamstow West 
was merely adding to an already quite dis¬ 
tinctive electoral history since it was created 
in 1918. Although its population has slowly 
dwindled to the point where it justifies being 
merged with neighbouring seats, as recom¬ 
mended by the Boundary Commissioners, 
Walthamstow West is one of a small number 
of divisions that remained entirely unaffected 
by redistribution in 1945, 1948 and 1954. 

Unlike neighbouring Walthamstow East and 
Leyton East and West which were fairly re¬ 
liable “ barometer ” seats in the inter-war 
years, Walthamstow West was one of only 
50-odd which stayed faithful to Labour in 
1931. It probably owes its inclusion in this 
fairly exclusive Red Club to an earlier 
Liberal tradition. In his far-off radical days 
before 1918 the late Sir John Simon repre¬ 
sented the old South West Essex or Waltham¬ 
stow division, and the tradition was still 
strong enough in the leftwards swing of 1945 
to put the Liberal back into second place— 
Yours faithfully, A. J. Ali.en 

Teddington , Middlesex 


Advanced Passenger Trains 

Sir —When discussing the future of hovei- 
trains (September 23rd) you gave the 
impression that the advanced passenger train 
is something new and revolutionary which 
may be pioneered at Derby over the next 
few years by the collaboration of British 
Rail’s research and development headquarters 
and Rolls-Royce. 

We should remember that the first such 
train has already been built and tested in 
the United States and that two series are 
under const me tion there and in Canada to 
inaugurate passenger-carrying services within 
the next few months. Designed by the United 
Aircraft Corporation, these have gas-turbine 
engines which, in the shorter American trains, 
will achieve 160 miles per hour. All have 
air springing and a. pendulum suspension 
system; this gives the coaches the correct in¬ 
ward banking on curves, which can conse¬ 
quently be taken at speeds 30 per cent higher 
than by traditional trains, with the passengers 
still sitting upright relatively to their seats, 
as in a properly handled aircraft. 

Nevertheless, a home-built version would 
be welcomed by British travellers, fend as an 
export if it can be sold abroad in spite of 
this North American head-start. — Yours 
faithfully, J. H. Dodwell 

Stockport, Cheshire 


signed both by ourselves and by the Soviet 
Union, , , . ; 

It is sure}^ r that this anomaly .Was 
-> resolved.— Yours faithfully^. 

London t N 6 ' Anthony GourTney 

k 

The McNamara Barrier .■ 

Sir—I found great interest in reading “ Clip- 
ped Wings ” (September 16th). Most conserva¬ 
tives and so-called “ hawks ” in America 
consider the idea of a barrier between North 
and South Vietnam as a good way to prevent 
more terrorists from infiltrating. But people 
who still believe in principles and in a con¬ 
stant communist threat have to admit that 
although the United States never signed the 
Geneva agreements—a fact which most people 
seem to ignore—the American delegate de¬ 
clared on behalf of the United States that it 
”... would not use force to alter the agree¬ 
ments reached. . . In those agreements, it 
was settled that there should be no attempt 
to separate north and south. 

This war has so far been jpught by the 
Americans in accordance with certain prin¬ 
ciples, and now is not the right time to forget 
them. I agree that communism should be 
pushed back in south-east Asia, but if any 
further step is to be taken—and I hope 
it will—there are people, both civilian and 
military, who could think of better things to 
do than violate international agreements.— 
Yours faithfully, Peter Josefsohn 

Paris 

The Enfield Setback 

Sir—I am surprised that you should decry 
(September 23rd) the Enfield parents as a 
“ small group ” contrasted with the majority 
of parents who have “ accepted the local 
council’s scheme for comprehensive educa¬ 
tion.” Surely we should be thankful that there 
is a group, however small, which is prepared 
to stand up for its principles while others, 
though unhappy over the way an authority 
which has outlived its mandate is overruling 
their wishes, do nothing about it 
You refer to “ the weight of educational 
and social opinion behind the comprehensive 
principle.” Of course there is a weight of 
opinion in favour of giving comprehensive 
education a place in Britain’s educational 
system ; but it is quite another thing to imply 
that there is an overwhelming weight of 
opinion in favour of enforcing totally compre¬ 
hensive systems and abolishing all other forms 
of schooling. Modern technology produces in¬ 
creased specialisation as well as an glcment 
bf standardisation. We live in a competitive 
world, and if Britain is to survive we must 
have specialised skills in management and ^ 
technology. How can we have these if wc 
refuse to admit specialisation in our educa¬ 
tional system ?—Yours faithfully, 

Caterham , Sutrey Kathleen Frost 


surmise, be seen off.” 

The Foreign Office’s reaction of strong 
disapproval seems pi /fectly sensible: the 
world wants neither a new arms race, nor 
the continuation of an old one (should the 
Soviet Union “ react ” too), nor a torpedo 
in the non-proliferation negotiations. Your 
suggestion of pique at loss of “ status ” as 
inadequately accounts for the British Govern¬ 
ment’s reaction as “ desire for prestige ” 
accounts for the Chinese nuclear programme. 
Moreover, if ABM “ softens ” small missile 

f rogrammes, it must, relatively, “ harden ” 
pt only bombers, but little men with suitcases 
jtf of germs.—Yours faithfully, 
felt don, W'2 Elizabeth Young 


The Kachenko Affair 

Sir —There will be few who disagree with 
your view (September 23rd) that governments 
cannot be expected to refuse to talk to other 
governments whose ways they dislike, but 
in view of the known habits of Soviet dip¬ 
lomatic representatives, quite apart from the 
Kachenko affair, is it really necessary (or 
the British Government to.extent! to the very 
large Soviet mission in this country a degree 
of diplomatic immunity far in' excess of that 
which we give to more civilised nations? 
This immunity, furthermore, is much greater 
than that 'allowed for by the Vienna conven¬ 
tion on diplomatic relations wni$h has t>een 


Wartime Life 

Sir —I am writing a book about civilian life 
during the second world war and should be 
grateful for your readers’ reminiscences. I 
am not primarily seeing “ bomb stories,” 
but memories of rationing, wartime travel, 
the effect of shortages on social and business 
life, and the difficulties of librarians, book¬ 
sellers, teachers and other professions under 
wartime conditions. Anyone willing to help'is 
asked to write to me for further particulars 
at Hutchinson Ltd., 178, Great Portland 


t allowed for by the Vienna conyen- k Street, London, Wi.—Yours faithfully, 
diplomatic relations vynifti has tieen London , WY 1 * Norman LonoMate 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 PA AND OVER 


SSB SSSSBSBBBSE BSBBSSSSBSSBBSSSBSBSSSSSSSSSSSBBBSBSBBBSOBB 

M. M*ngnmt ComulUnts Pty. Ltd. # 

Wjd *»««o ratMMd to advbo on tht 

followtofl Appointment: 

AUSTRALIAN RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT SANK LIMITEO, 
MELBOURNE 

GENERAL MANAGER 

With the introduction of enabling legislation by the Common¬ 
wealth Parliament, the major Australian trading banks, with the 
support of the Keoarve Bank of Australia, are estabUabtng a 
new bank to be incorporated ae the Australian Resourced 
Development Bank Limited. 

The primary purpose of the new Bank Is to raise substantial 
funds, both locally and overseas, and so to provide large-scale 
loan money to assist with the creation and development of 
existing and new sources of raw materials. From mobilised 
lm&nc.al resources, the Bank will make direct loons, or it will 
re-finance loans made by trading banks, for major ventures 
and in some cases underwrite or subscribe equity funds. 

QUALIFICATIONS A top executive is required with experience 
in the money markets He must understand thoroughly the 
modus operand! of the legal and general aspects of corporate 
structures, forecasting and large-scale funds management 
including exchange control problems and international funding 
arrangements 

A tertiary qualification In an appropriate field of study would 
be preferred, although an established reputation as a financial 
expert Is the more Important qualification 

REMUNERATION Because of the Importance of this Appoint¬ 
ment a commencing salary In the range $ A 15,000 -20,000 pa is 
envisaged, although a higher salary could be negotiated for an 
outstanding applicant Other benefits normal to a senior 
executive position will apply 

SECURITY All enquiries or applications will be treated with 
strict confidence and no information will be forwarded to our 
client nor enquiries made without the permission of the 
applicant. Please write Initially to Mr. J. Bertrand Smith, 
quoting Kef. No. 3140, ati 

PA Mmeqement ContulUnts Ply. Utf., 

150 Albert Road, South Melbourne, Victoria 3205, 

Australia 


Space on this page is reserved for managerial 
appointments carrying salaries of £5,000 p.a. and 
above. 

Other appointments are advertised in the classified 
section on pages 1239 to 1243 

Enquiries for space on this page and in the classified 
section are invited by: 

J. E. J. Johnson, 

Classified Advertisement Manager, 

Telephone 01-930 5155 


New Enterprise 

• this man will have the chance to design and build an 
export marketing organisation from scratch. The enter- 
ptise springs from a new concept. It is backed by.,major 
British interests. 

• the job is that of Deputy Chief 4 Executive, He will be 

concerned in all aspects qf r n^uiagemerit at home and 
abroad. His primary roles wffl bo administrative and J 
financial. Growth of the business will depend on its 
capacity to handle data with speed and precision. He 
must build the system. 1 

• top management experience is essential, It mbs* have j 

been gained in an organisation where advanced systems 
operate successfully. Accountancy ,qualification i* t\ 
desirable. i 

• starting salary at least £ 7,000 p.a. Negotiations open 
to those able to justify more. Car and usual benefits. 

Write in confidence to us as the company’s advisers. 
Nothing will be disdosed without permission. Letters 
should be addressed to M. J. Graham-Joncs. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

(SELECTION) LTD 

I O HALI AM STREET * LONDON Wl 
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World-wide 

London Tokyo Now York 



conducted 
at the 
of light 



Nissho’s exclusive leased telex channels provide instantaneous communication 
among ten of the world’s leading trading capitals—Tokyo, London, San Francisco, 
New York, Taipei, Hong Kong, Singapore, Osaka, Manila, and Sydney. 

Particularly in the case of commodity trans¬ 
actions, this far-flung network enables Nissho 
to offer its customers the latest international 
quotations—and to conclude profitable deals— 
all before the latest prices are even listed in the 
local newspaper. 

Besides fast handling of commodity transac¬ 
tions, Nissho offers many other services to the 
international businessman. As one of Japan’s 
leading trading companies, there’s little in the world of international trade that 
Nissho doesn’t handle. Metals, machinery, ships, aircraft, cameras, textiles, food¬ 
stuffs, sundries ... the list is nearly endless. And with a vast network of branch 
offices in over 60 of the world’s principal trading centers, there are few important 
places in the world that Nlfcho doesn’t do business in. 

So whetht^ourj? invested in commodity transactions, buying, selling, three- 
way trade, or ventures, may we suggest that you put Nissho’s world¬ 

wide capabilities to^fOrk for you. 



8 

OlMral Importers 4 Ixportors 

THE NISSHO COjm 

London Office: 40 Baslnghall St., 
London E.C. 2 Tal: NATional 4991/8 

Head Office Higashi ku, Osaka, Japan 
Cable Address. NISSHOCONY OSAKA 
Tokyo Office: Nihonbashi, Chuo ku, 
Tokyo, Japan 

Cable Address: NISSHOCONY TOKYO 
Overseas Branch Offices Los Angeles, 
New York, Toronto, Sao Paulo, Buenos 
Aires, Paris, Johannesburg, Bombay, 
Singapore, Sydney, and 50 other major 
cities throughout the world. 

% 
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THIS 

IS A PRECISION 
INSTRUMENT 



INSTINCTIVELY , the electric catfish, which 
lives m tropical waters, is an efficient hunter The 
electric field which it generates enables it to track 
down prey and avoid enemies by pin-pointing their 
position 

SCIENTIFICALL Y t Schlumberger voltmeters, 
oscilloscopes and galvanometers are used m labo¬ 
ratories to detect, measure and record precise 
electrical data vital to every type of research 


Measuring physical phenomena, deep under¬ 
ground, on the earth and m space, adapting these 
measurements to mefet the demands of the most 
advanced technologies this is the role of 2000 
Schlumberger engineers in 52 countries 

Schlumberger 


OIL FIELD SERVICES Schlumberger Well Services USA Schlumberger of Canada Schlumberger Surenco Venezuela Std de Projection flectnque Schlumberger France 
Schlumbatger Overseas Great Britain Opwell Schlumberger Great Britain Vector Cable USA Forex France Johniton Testers USA ELECTRONICS AND INSTRUMENTATION 
Electro Mechanical Reseafch liSA Weston Instruments USA Sotanron Electronic Group Greet Britain Stfr d Instrumentation Schlumberger France Heaih Company USA 
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PITTSBURGH, 
CAPITAL CITY! 


Pittsburgh-based companies control 
approximately thirteen billion dollars 
(roughly, over four and a half thousand 
million pounds sterling) In invested 
capital. Only New York controls more. 

Sixty-seven major corporations make their 
headquarters in Pittsburgh, smack in the mid¬ 
dle pf America’s most heavily populated in¬ 
dustrial concentration. They’re large corpo¬ 
rations (23 are among the largest in the 
nation) whose decisions involve 1,102 manu¬ 
facturing plants throughout the world, and 
many more thousands of products. 

Pittsburgh National Bank serves this rich, 
diversified market. We have a deep, exten¬ 
sive understanding of this area’s industrial 
operations. We know Pittsburgh—its busi¬ 
nessmen, companies and commerce. If you 
do—or plan to do—business in this capital 
city, call or cable. 


r -n 

i Howto make j 
i a little business j 
■ into a big one i 


Every business must either expand or 
stagnate. Westminster Bank 
(which expands year by year) can help 
yours grow—profitably and safely. 

Ton are a businessman with a small business 
and ambitious ideas. You need capital, certainly, ' 
but perhaps even more you need the kind of 
advice you can trust. 

Obviously, a bank is the best place to find both. But 
which is the best bank for you? 

Westminster Bank has helped many small businesses 
in the last ten years. Helped them expand . And we’ve 
succeeded by treating every case on its ments, know¬ 
ing that every one of our customers has a different 
problem and is looking for a different solution. Per¬ 
haps you )ust need information—the commercial kmd 
that helps you steal a march on your competitors. We 
can supply that, too, through any one of our market 
intelligence departments. 

We can help you export, too 
Perhaps you want to break into exports. We can help 
there, too, both by putting you in touch with the right 
people abroad, and by guiding you through the 
labyrinth of paperwork involved. Westminster Bank 
makes its services available to businessmen at every 
one of its 1,400 branches in England and Wales. 

For an opimon of our worth, ask any one of our 
business customers. They should know. 

Credit Card Services 

The Bank’s Associated Company, Diners Club, facili¬ 
tates payment of transportation and hotel bills at home 
and overseas, through its International Credit Card 
organisation. Details of membership may be obtained 
through any branch of the Bank. 


▼ 

PITTSBURGH NOTIONAL BONK 



NmMMmi 

■wapeaa Rapctatatatlti ORfoa: 


Pa. urn uut, 
Cablr. FIRSTBANlT 

80 Piece Vanddma. Paris lar, Franca 
Phona: Rlehallau 87-88 

ia 

by tr* 

Ttlax: 000433 

Cab la: PITT8BANK Talax: 88441 

Founded 1864 

Total Raaourcaa $1,501.884 449 


m WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED, 

■ Head Office: 41 Lothbury* London, B.CB. 

■ WESTMINSTER FOREIGN BAKU LIMITED, 

■ London Office: 41 Threadneedle Street, &C2. 

I ULSTER BAN* LIMIfBD, 

■ Head Office: Waring Street, Belfort I. _ 

5 North Amertcan Representative, A. B. Cooper, C.B.B., 
I 1 Wall Stree t, New Y ork, N.Y. 10005 ._ 

ROYWBST BANKING CORPORATION LIMITED, 

I P.Q. Box 4889, Norfolk House, Nassau, Bahamas. 
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Printing plates to Piraeus; batteries to Borneo; 
power tools to Tangier; asbestos to Antigua; 
'Made in County Durham' means something today! 


Big business is established in County Durham. Major firms 
demanding a sound basis for their enterprises; a loyal, 
plentiful labour force, abundant factory space at sensible 
prices, excellent communicationsdnd attractive surroundings 
for management and key personnel. They pet dll this in 
County Durham, together with special financial assistance 
from Board of Trade ^ng.County Council. Your company 


may be one of the pace-making giants, or it may still be at 
an early stage of development but growing quickly by sound 
ideas and pood management. In either event, make a cool, 
keen appraisal of what County Durham has to offer. 

Contact the County Planning Officer, County Hall, Durham, 
Tel: 4411, for full details, or ask him to send someone to 
see you. 
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Like your head, neck, shoulders, 
back, arms, elbows, hips, etc. 
BOAC had this chair designed 
to cradle your body and give 
you lots of extra leg room 
to boot. 

Next time you fly, let yourself 
go with BOAC. You'll find 
the armchair seat conven¬ 
iently located on the BOAC 
VCl0or707.The wrr 
is up to you I dr 
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He's Playing It Cool 


As he sits in his hotel room at Scarborough this weekend, 
preparing for his performance before Labour’s party con¬ 
ference all next week, Mr Wilson finds himself with an 
unusual worry for a political leader. His left wing is disen¬ 
chanted, his centre and right arc increasingly disillusioned, 
and he faces the most hostile party conference since the left, 
in the disguise of campaigners for nuclear disarmament, 
launched their vicious assault on the late Hugh Gaitskell in 
^the same hall seven years ago. The Prime Minister’s critics 
will be vocal enough, and the block votes of the unions 
could ensure his defeat on most of his major policies. This 
f he could bear with equanimity and advantage. His real 
worry is whether enough unpopular people will be sufficiently 
nasty to him. For Mr Wilson could badly use a boost in 
his political fortunes, and the only way he can get it at 
Scarborough is for the attacks on him and his policies to 
be so personal and extreme that he does not need to reply. 

There is little he can offer his party except hope that 
his economic policies will pay off before he and they have 
to face a general election in three years* time. He may well 
iw a sop their way in the form of the Enabling Bill which 
will allow the Government to intervene directly, using share 
ovynership, in industry. If he does, it will be even more of 
a mouse with a leer than it was when it first saw the light 
{91 Labour policy statements in the 1950s (see page 1162). 
But this sort of measure is far removed from the radical 
“ socialist ” and completely dotty economic policies being 
demanded by the left, and Mr W’ilson will certainly not 
risk the erosion of more support in the country by making 
too extravagant claims as to its socialist purity. On foreign 
policy there is even less chance of compromise with the left. 
On Vietnam and Rhodesia it will be the same old story— 
from both sides—but if the bid to enter the common market 
is to have any chance of success (as he believes it does), he 
must further alienate the left (see page 1164) by backing 
Mr Brown when he asks the party to detach themselves 
from thejr much-cherished five conditions. 

Tfcpv^nastier and more personal the attacks on him, the more 
hr/) can make his restatement of the policies he has pursued 
fft the past year sound courageous, moderate and sensible. 
He faces a. rather more difficult problem if his critics from 


the centre and the right arc allowed to muscle in on the act. 
A manifesto by three such MPs is being circulated in 
Scarborough as a special supplement to the periodical Socialist 
Commentary. Its main thesis is that economic difficulties 
should not be used as an excuse for cutting down on social 
expenditure even though this might involve higher taxation, 
and not only is this an attractive proposition to the vast 
majority of the party, but it is exceedingly difficult for Mr 
Wilson to reply to it convincingly in a Labour conference. 
This battle has already been lost in the cabinet, largely on 
the ground that it is a sure way to lose the next election. 
The Tories are going to fight on lower taxation and more 
money in the pocket, and unfortunately for the Labour party 
most people do not add the figures for notional social benefits 
when they open their pay packets or tot up their bank 
balances. But for a Labour leader to suggest that winning the 
next election should play a part in the consideration of party 
policy would be to invite uproar. 

So he is bound to play it cool at Scarborough, if only for 
the reason that this is still his best bet. With his economic 
policies—which are at the centre of most discontent—he 
has committed himself to the long game ; and it is a much 
longer game than most suspect. He has gambled on his policies 
paying off sufficiently handsomely in terms of economic 
recovery that he will be elected for another five years. As 
his social expansion policy is planned for this second period 
it is essential that nothing should be allowed to jeopardise 
the next victory.' Thus it matters little that party supporters 
and traditional voters are offended and municipal and by- 
elections are lost through abstention, so long as they can be 
relied upon to rally again at the general election. What would 
matter would be if too many of the new Labour voters of 
1966 showed signs of a permanent switch to the Tories. 
Mr Wilson’s refusal to react to the electoral defeats of this 
year is a sure indication that he does not believe that this 
permanent switch has taken place, so that his long-range 
strategy is still valid. For what one can be certain of is that 
if he did not believe this he would react like fuiy. He 
may yet be forced to do so if those new voters react 
badly when they are reminded of what a bear garden 
the Labour party can be when the left is on the rampage; 
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but the fury will be against the left. 

Mr Wilson used to talk openly of his two-term strategy 
when he first became leader of the opposition, but dropped 
such dangerous talk at the approach of power. As it is 
unlikely that he really believed in the impression he managed 
to convey— that a quick and painless cure for the country's 
economic problems was possible—it must be assumed that he 
lost faith in the readiness of the British people to accept 
the long grind. There is a good deal of justification for such 
a pessimistic view. But he must take his share of the blame, 
along with his colleagues and his opponents, for the politicians* 
conspiracy of pretence that there was an economic panacea, 
and their side alone knew it. 

It can still be argued that he was unlucky to win the 1964 
election by such a small majority, and that it was necessary 
to dazzle his way to a working majority ; that it is hindsight 
to say now that tough economic decisions might have proved 
equally dazzling ; and that the real date for his assumption 


of power should be March, 1966, and not October, 1964* 
His fervent supporters who do argue this way See the Jtoly 
crisis last year not as something wm&iQfted l^Tointr^UC^ 
the wage freeze, the squeeze attd the; a 

crisis which enabled him to justify ^ the measures which he had 
long known were necessary. It is a nice idea* and the truth 
might well lie between the two explanations, with the crisis 
providing a form of Dutch courage rather than a justification. 
Be that as it may, if his courage has largely held up since 
then, so too has his caution, and the test will not be whether 
his economic measures do eventually bring the country into a 
balance of payments surplus—for a while—but whether they 
have made the necessary structural changes in the economy 
which will provide a base for continued expansion. The 
Economist has frequently expressed its doubts that they have, 
or will, and if these doubts prove correct there may be a 
second term for Mr Wilson—but there will still be none of 
the wherewithal for a real social expansion. 



Whose Angel? 

It is really rather difficult to paint up as socialism an 

Enabling Bill which is going to be the 

wrong way to give the wrong capitalists money 


It will be interesting to sec if the Prime Minister dares to try 
to sell to next week’s Labour conference the idea that the seeds 
of a great socialist venture are contained in his coming 
Enabling Bill, which will allow the Government to plough 
equity and other capital into selected private enterprise com¬ 
panies on a discriminatory basis. He has already spent some 
time trying to persuade the Confederation of British Industry 
that it will not be a socialist project, because the only firms 
getting this government finance will be those that ask for 
it ; but the CBI has taken fright at the scheme. If Mr Wilson 
now paints the bill red at Scarborough, as was probably his 
original intention, the CBI will feel that its worst fears are 
confumed, and the stage may be set for a major national 
political row r over what is probably only going to be an 
insignificant mouse. 

It is admittedly a mouse with a very muddled ancestry. 
Three strains appear in its genes. One is simply the desire 
of the Government to appear to be doing something new. A 
second is that the Government happens to have a certain 
number of projects into which it thinks it may soon like to 
plough some public money (the production of Concord, the 
purchase of the Beagle aircraft company, help with the finance 
of an lnrpoi t-saving aluminium smelter) ; and it has occurred 
to some dubious interpreter of democracy that it would be 
nice to pass a general Enabling Bill—probably to be called 
something magniloquent like the Industrial Expansion Bill— 
so that these and similar future projects need not be discussed 
separately in the Commons. The Commons should watch 
out for that. The third and vaguer strain in the bill’s concep¬ 
tion is what might be called the “spirit of the new inter¬ 
ventionism,” which deserves to be discussed at more length. 

The new interventionism is an economic theory that came 
into vogue with some Labour intellectuals about three years 
ago, and with some core of justification. Its kernel was the 
* entirely true argument that the governments of some countries 
with successful postwar economic records (e.g. France, Japan, 
Italy) have had greater scope for influencing the course of 
: major industrial investment than have the less successful 
governments of postwar Britain. From this sprang the idea 


that it would be nice if a Labour government in 
Britain was able similarly to prod investment into the 
directions that seemed “ nationally the most desirable 
even if not commercially always the most profitable.” The 
definitions of these favoured directions keep changing. The 
idea at first was that the Government should especially 
encourage investments in industries using extensive modern 
technology ; then came the vogue for favouring all manu-" 
facturing industries at the expense of any service industries ; 
then for industries that could be prodded into the development 
areas ; just now, the latest fashion is to say that import- 
saving projects would be especially good. Never mind which 
particular version you hear. The pattern that it seems right 
to impose today will almost ceitainly be out of date by next 
year. 

Unfortunately, British apostles of the new interventionism 
seem to have largely misunderstood what happens abroad. 
The crucial point in Japan and the relevant continental 
countries is that there is nearly always a greater volume of 
potentially profitable private investment projects in their 
remarkably illiquid economies than some part of the economic 
machine (usually the private capital market) can handle ; the 
government—or sometimes merely the vaguely-government- ^ 
influenced establishment—can therefore stand at this bottle- / 
neck, and help to see that sonic of the projects that get 
through are the ones that interventionists most want for the 
whole economy’s sake. But the point is that this is a vetting 
among a superfluity of profitable projects put up by indus¬ 
trialists themselves—not the financing of some gleam in a 
politician’s or a civil servant’s eye—although it is fair to say 
that interventionism abroad sometimes also wears two other 
hats, m 

First, in countries like Japan some hints and winks are 
admittedly passed down the line about modem technological 
products now imported into the country which ought to be 
manufacturable within it; when this hint has been passed, 
an industry which proposes an investment project in this 
sector can generally feel assured that sales of its eventual proy* 
duct4<on the home market will be protected against imports/ 
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sometimes in unorthodox ways. (Thus a French corft^any that 
buys foreign components instead of protected French compon¬ 
ents can be unofficially told that it may find it difficult to 
renew its large overdrafts with the banks). Next, interven¬ 
tionists in some countries do help to build up, within industry 
itself, what a former president of Italy’s state holding company 
IRI has called *' a large and varied complex of technical 
cadres, which are able quickly to exploit new opportunities 
for industrial investment ”—and often ones reasonably well 
attuned with the government’s economic thinking. I11 Italy 
the growth of these cadres has been partly helped by the 
existence of a large and sometimes (not always) pace-setting 
semi-nationalised sector of industry ; in France, and Japan it 
has been partly helped by switches (and a common educational 
background) between top civil servants and industry ; and in 
Germany by the fact that technicians from the big banks 
(who virtually control the capital market) sit on the super¬ 
visory boards of so many big companies. 

One can see how some parts of this foreign experience lit 
in with Labour predilections for what they would prefer the 
proper solutions for Britain’s economic problems to be like. 
Unlortunately, no part of the experience adds up to a case 
for saying that Mr Peter Shore and the singularly untechno- 
logically-mindcd British civil service should decide, through 
the usual compromise-striking civil set vice committees, which 
particular investment projects turned down by the City would 
be most glotious fot Britain, and then bribe industrialists to 
undertake them with government money. That is not the 
soit of set-up that has lain behind successful new interven¬ 
tionism in Britain’s competitor counliics. It is nearer to tin- 
sort that built up countless follies and while elephants in 
President Nkrumah’s Ghana, arrd for a reason that one must 
keep on repeating. The London capital market, unlike mariv 
European capital markets, is not a grossly inadequate place 
with a vast number of potentially profitable ventures, main 
of them greatly to be cleared in the national interest, lying 
stranded for want of finance just outside Dives's door. With 
limited exceptions, most projects that are going to be viable- 
can obtain commercial finance in the City of London. Those 
left stranded are the duds. 

Labour governments have always been loth to accept 
this. It has therefore been a traditionally favourite panacea of 
theirs to neale new' corporations to br idge “ Macmillan gaps ” 
or “ technological gaps ” or “ overseas development gaps ” or 
whatever. Except when they have become besotted with 
groundnuts schemes, these corporations, once established, have 
generally worked well because they have worked soberly ; 
but in doing so they have either disappointed the sponsors 
of greater interventionism, or have led them to suppose that 
the corporations wen- too narrowly conceived in the first 
place. One can understand the process. If the National 
Research Development Corporation, which can aid the 
exploitation of new inventions, is assailed by some public 
figure who has become convinced that great national oppor¬ 
tunities are being missed because of failure to exploit some¬ 
body’s scheme for manufacturing moonbeams, then the 
NR DC’s response is unlikely to be “ so you’ve been dazzled 
by that shark it says “ the development of this would be 
outside our terms of reference.” 

Part of the hidden reason for the projected Enabling Bill 
is the annoyance of some Labour ministers that the same line 
has not unnaturally been adopted by Labour’s last brainchild, 
the Industrial Reorganisation Corporation. When this was set 
up last year, some interventionists believed that its small staff 
would busy themselves drawing irp grandiloquent “plans” 
for the reorganisation of, say, the wool textile industry. Since 
any outsider would willingly take a fee of £5,000 to draw up 
Such a plan—which would not, however, work—the IRC 


has wisely not ,seen that 43 its job. It has operated instWM| Jjfc’a 
service to private industry, helping to arrange’ pfcfitfrae 
mergers. Manufacturer X, who thinks it niigh^b^ useful to 
merge some or all of his activities with his conipetitoc manu¬ 
facturer Y, but .who has reservations about riski&jga rebuff 
in a direct approach, may contact the IRC—rarid thea find 
that manufacturer Y has been doing the same. The discussions 
that thus take place at the IRC do help to case the way for 
the creation, within industry itself, of those k ‘ technical cadres 
which are able quickly to exploit new opportunities for indus¬ 
trial investment ”—one of the true objectives of the new 
interventionism, as sensibly interpreted. Similarly, discussions 
within little Neddies may help to open opportunities for 
Britain to make some import-saving goods, perhaps some¬ 
times with some crafty variant of government protection of 
the initial market a la fran^aise or japonaisc ; and in ship¬ 
building the Government has plainly entered the same field of 
thinly-disguised subsidies for export and import-saving con¬ 
tracts as our competing nations (although w'hether labour- 
intensive shipbuilding is the dynamic growth industry most 
suitable for this latest instalment of official largesse . . . well, 
that is another question^. 

These ate ways in which the ncw r interventionism can 
successfully imitate what often happens abroad. But the 
valiants of the new interventionism that have apparently 
|>la\cd a pan in some of the initial proposals for the Enabling 
Bill aie the wilder sttains : the view’ that as the IRC lun 
discovered that a certain type of job does not exist, then a 
new liiiaim- imposition of less realistically-minded capitalists 
should be set up to agree that it does exist ; or if not a new' 
cm pot at ion then the civil servants and Mr Shore can dispense 
the nionev themselves, perhaps up to £100 million a year 
(or whatevci their mai hincry can handle), pushing it to firms 
that put up good sales talk foi capital subsidies and arc ready 
to replace some of the old dead wood in tlu ir boardrooms 
with new dead wood (like Labour-favoured intellectuals ?) ; 
01 if that will not woik . . . But of course it will not work, 
not if it is thus bombinating in t aruo. It would be killed by 
derision after its first financing of Cadco ventures. Because 
this is appreciated by most departments of the Government - 
most particularly including the Treasury -the eventual 
scheme is likely to be handled in only a very icstiaiued 
manner. But there remains the difficulty that the original 
idea had been to play up the public relations side of this 
fortissimo. It had seemed such an excellent chameleon lor 
presenting to Scarborough as socialism, and presenting to 
industrialists as a scheme for giving boardrooms more 
money; now that the latter have been maddened by vvliat was 
supposed to be the former’s tune, how exactly shall the pom 
angel’s trumpet be blown ? 


ElV Quarterly Economic Reviews 5 h each, quarter covering ISO countries 

The economy is rolling forward at an impressive 
rate Oil. industry and agriculture are all doing 
well, and the 8 per cent onward 
growth rate target set in the fourth plan due 
to start nexr year seems entirely realistic. 

Our latest Review presents a sharply- 
focused analysis of the state of the nation 
for all who are concerned with this 
key part of the Middle East. 

The annual subscription to one Review (4 issues and 
an Annual Supplrmi at) is CIO (USjtHj.Atr mall 
postage extra. Details from • 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

Spencer House £7 St. James's Place London 8WJ 

oi * 9 / cr.it Ext 27 

60 East /,2nd Street New York NY 10017 
Muriay Hill 7-6H50 
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Over the Top at Dawn 

There's only one way for Lord 
Chalfont to handle this lot 
of common market negotiations 


It is going to be a rough Labour party conference for Mi 
Wilson ; but there is one matter on which he can look the 
lads at Scarborough straight in the eye. He has brought his 
European bid up to the starting line, in good order and pretty 
well on time. The European Commission under Mr Jean Rcy 
has spent the second half of this week putting the finishing 
touches to its report on the British application to join the 
common market. It will be interesting to see how Mr Rey 
and his colleagues have dealt with the two real problems— 
sterling and agriculture—but they plainly do not regard them 
as serious enough to prevent negotiations between Bi itain and 
the Six getting under way : Mi Rey has said as much. 

When the common market's foreign ministers meet to 
consider the repoit on Monday, M. Gouvc de Murville will 
presumably argue that France needs more time to study the 
document. But that excuse will be wearing thin by the time 
the ministers’ next meeting comes round, on October ^31 cl 
or 24th. Lord Chalfont was entitled to say this week that 
Britain ought to know where it stands by the end of the veai. 
This is Mr Wilson’s reward foi the courage he showed last 
May in making up his mind and slapping Britain’s application 
in. He has transferred the argument from Westminster to 
Brussels ; he has got the Freneh in a position where they will 
soon have to start giving straight answers to straight questions , 
and he has done it all without anyone flouncing out of the 
cabinet (Mr Jay was asked to leave) and, hairing a real 
explosion at Scarborough, without a major blow-up inside 
the Labour party. It has been a trim little operation. 

So from the end of October onwards, with a little luck, 
Lord Chalfont will have his foot on the fire-step of the 
Brussels trenches waiting to go over the top. The comparison 
with trench warfare is no joke. The pioblem that Britain 
faces in the next stage of its attempt to get into Europe is very 
like the problem the soldier’s fared just 50 year's ago at 
Passchendaele. This is going to be a diplomatic war of attri¬ 
tion, in w'hich Britain has no choice but to make a succession 
of frontal assaults on a series of defended positions one after 
the other. 

It is clear what General de Gaulle’s tactics will be. The 
French are going to say that they would naturally be delighted 
to have Britain in the common market ; but that there are a 
large number of problems, many of them of a highly technical 
nature, which must be examined in detail before it is possible 
to say whether Britain can be admitted. It will be a matter of 
“ the feasibility of adjusting this delicate instrument to the 
new weight that Britain would bring to bear on it ” : one 
can hear those gaullist phrases rolling off M. Couve’s tongue. 
To some extent this is a perfectly fair argument ; no one in 
Britain would claim that the problem of capital movements, 
or of agriculture, can lx* solved without one side or the other 
-or both—accepting some important changes in their present 
policies. That much is common ground. But the French will 
not leave it at that. They are going to use delaying tactics for 
all they arc worth on every conceivable point at dispute. 
They will try to refer things back to the European Com¬ 
mission, or better still to sub-committccs in Brussels or to 
committees of six national representatives that can be guaran¬ 
teed to wind up in deadlock. They will postpone meetings, or 
fail to turn up. If they are obliged to give way on one point, 

^ they will fall back on their next line of defence. They will 
^calculate that, if they keep it up long enough, Mr Wilson will 


give up the attempt in despair—or, more likely, an increas¬ 
ingly rebellious anti-common-markct opposition in Britain 
will force him to. 

These French tactics dictate Britain’s tactics. The French 
are going to use the technique of delay because they want to 
avoid giving a flat no to Britain on any issue where their 
five common market partners are on Britain’s side. This is not 
because the other five countries are spoiling for a fight with 
General de Gaulle. Germany, the pivotal one, certainly is not. 
Herr Kiesinger would like to sec Britain in the European 
community, but he knows that German public opinion has 
got bored with the common market after the excitements of * 
its formative years. This is not an issue on which the Germans 
are going to slug it out with the general on Britain’s behalf. 
General de Gaulle’s real reason for not wanting to impose 
a solitary veto is a domestic one. 

He has not yet made up his own mind whether the 
exclusion of Britain Is worth the opposition a veto would 
arouse at home. It is said that a large majority of Ills cabinet 
is against Isolating France within the common market yet 
again, as it was isolated in the crises of 1963 and 1964 and 
1965. If most Germans would prefer to avoid a showdown 
about Britain, so would most Frenchmen ; and on the French 
side this reluctance works to Mr Wilson’s advantage. General 
de Gaulle must be reckoning whether he can afford to pile 
the consequences of a veto on top of the hostility he Las already 
earned this year by his Middle East policy and his trip to 
Quebec. It is not as if Britain were helping him by looking as „ 
non-European as it looked in 1962. Lord Chalfont’s speech 
to the Council of Europe on Tuesday (see page 1173), like 
Mr Callaghan’s suggestion of a common European currency 
in Le Monde the same day, was a careful promotion of 
Britain’s new European look. Mr Wilson’s Britain is not going 
to turn against America on the things that count ; but it is 
prepared to join other Europeans in asserting Europe’s 
separate identity within the western world. This is only part 
of what General dc Gaulle wants ; but it may be enough to 
stay his hand from the final veto. 

He may take it to a veto in the end. But so long as the 
French stick to the tactics of a delaying action, there is only 
one way for Lord Chalfont to play it. Each time the French 
bring up a new’ problem, his aim should be to push the issue 
to a yes-or-no vote as soon as he can. Do you agree that the f - 
nub of the problem is as follows ? If you do, w r ould you accept 
the following proposal for dealing with it ? Please answer yes 
or no. It will not make him popular with his colleagues at the 
negotiating table. They will not like being asked to stand up 
and be counted so often and so insistently. But it is the only 
way in which he can exploit France’s unwillingness to come 
out with a flat no. The odds are that the French, rather than 
produce that veto, will concede the point at issue and fall 
back on their next line of trenches. Lord Chalfont, ordered 
on by Mr Brown back at GHQ at the chateau, will then have 
to repeat the process all over again. It will mean a series of 
acrimonious disputes in each of which Lord Chalfont will 
have to shove his co-negotiators into a decision that some of 
them would prefer to delay by two or three weeks* more talk¬ 
ing. It will mean betting, time after time, on France’s rehu> 
tance to be caught in flat opposition to its five partners. It will ’IT 
be a real gamble ; but it is the only way to stop the French 
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killing the British application by the death of a thousand 
sub-committees. 

The very first test is whether there are to be any negotiations 
4 at all. The British will not be there when that first decision 
is taken ; they come to the tabic only if the answer is yes. 
For that decision, Britain will have to rely on what it can 
say from outside, and on the readiness of its friends inside 
Europe to insist on getting an answer from M. Couve de 


JVfurville. It may be clear by the, end of next month* whether 
M. Couve is going to let negotiations stairt, pr 
succeed in insisting on more *• preliminary explorations, 1 * He 
may gain a few more weeks of indecision beyond October. 
But unless General de Gaulle turns out to be determined to 
strike now, and his partners prove unexpectedly feeble, the 
end of the year will see Lord Chalfont moving up to that first 
line of trenches. 


Qq Israel's moves to integrate the West Bank are sound from every 


point of view—except that they make a peace settlement harder 


Israel has often been right to reject the advice proffered by 
well-wishers. These days Israelis are less disposed than ever 
to listen to outsiders. But this week they are in danger of 
doing something that their friends arc entitled to advise them 
against. When they beat the Arabs in battle, the Israelis 
believed that they had opened the door to the greatest gain 
? of all: a real, lasting peace settlement. No Arab leader has 
4 as yet dared publicly to glance through the door. And now 
the Israelis themselves may be slamming it. 

The Israelis have been standing out for a peace settlement 
with the Arabs not because they believe in pieces of paper but 
because they believe that such a settlement would gradually 
^ lead the Arabs to psychological acceptance of Israel’s right to 
exist. The Arabs have always refused to accept Israel on two 
grounds: because its creation was an injustice to the Pales¬ 
tinian Arabs who lost their land ; and because they suspect it 
of wanting to grab more Arab territory. The first argument, 
though the Arabs did indeed suffer a grave injustice, is not 
a valid reason for permanent belligerency. But who will be 
able to contest the validity of the second argument if Isiael 
takes steps to annex, officially or unofficially, the territory it 
conquered in the June war ? 

^ This week Israeli settlers'started moving into encampments 
at Banias, on the Syrian Golan Heights, and at Gush Etzion 
near Hebron on Jordan's West Bank. A second West Bank 
? settlement is planned for a site near Jericho. It is true that 
the Israelis have long made it perfectly clear that they had no 
intention of abandoning their militarily advantageous position 
on the Golan Heights. Given the behaviour of the Syrian 
government, nobody can suggest in good faith that Israel 
should re-expose itself to the threat of Syrian bombardment. 
It is true, loo, that these pioneer settlers are not farmers 
with families about to dig in their roots but members 
of Nahal, young men and women doing part of their 
military service by combining farming and defence in 
dangerous outposts. They may be joined by young Jewish 
volunteers fiom outside Israel who would be even less likely 
^lo set down roots. But against these qualifications is the argu- 
’ ment, expounded by our Israel coirespondent on page 1176, 
that these settlements, planned or actual, are a logical step in 
the steady evolution from temporary occupation to permanent 
occupancy. And this applies as much to the West Bank as it 
does to the Syrian heights. 

The Israelis produce sound reasons for most of the things 
they do. While they arc prepared to sit out the postwar 
situation for at least as long as the Arabs are, the West Bank 
cannot just be left alone. Administrative problems, they say, 
necessitate closer integration with Israel. Combined farm- 
and-defence settlements are a traditional and successful Israeli 
method for dealing with frontier situations. The thought of 
making the West Bank a semi-autonomous show case of Jews 
and Arabs farming together is tempting— though it would be 
^morc credible if the Arab farmers were having a better time 
^of it than they are. Insecurity about the future of the region 
makes many West Bank Arabs less co-operative than they 


might be otherwise ; nobody wants to be shot as a quisling if 
and when an Arab regime takes over. The incipient resistance 
movement must be cut in the bud—if it can be. 

All good arguments—and all as weightless as chaff when 
balanced against the possibility of a real and lasting peace. 
What about Jerusalem itself ? The Israelis produce innumer¬ 
able reasons, emotional, religious, practical and political, to 
support their contention that they will never let east Jerusalem 
go. But would any of these reasons really stand up if it came 
to the point where Israel’s hold on Jerusalem was obstructing 
the ioad to peace ? 

Israelis would answer that the road is blocked for as far as 
the eye can see, and the mind travel, by Arab intransigence. If 
this is the way the Arabs want it, Israel is at liberty to do what 
is best for itself in a situation that was bought at the cost of 
some men's lives and all men’s nerves. Tlie counter-argument, 
abstract as it seems against the present realities of the Arab- 
Israeli stalemate, is that no policy can be good for Israel if the 
government lowers its sights from the first priority—the pursuit 
of an agreed peace. 

The Arabs are not going to be shaken into peace because the 
Israelis come to the United Nations armed with a new tough 
policy of colonisation (as the Egyptians call it) and repressive 
police action for the West Bank. If peace comes, it will be 
because enough Arabs, with enough authority to carry their 
opinions, conclude that the time has come to cut their losses 
and live with Israel. No Arab leader is at present in a position 
to talk like this ; but there are substantial signs that a growing 
number of Arabs, by no means traitors to their cause, are 
beginning to feel this way. They are doing so partly because 
they iccognisc that Israel is going to stay in the territory it 
conquered in the six-day war until the Arabs come to terms. 
Israel can fairly claim to use the territory as a bargain¬ 
ing counter. The danger is that it is now doing something 
else : moving towards a permanent takeover. If the Israel 
that the Arabs are being asked to live with is confirmed as 
expansionist, the possibilities of a lasting peace arc not just dim 
and distant: they have been pushed over the horizon of hope. 
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Bitter Pili 


Lord Sainsbury's report on drugs is not likely to sweeten the 
pretty sour friendship between the Ministry of Health and the industry 


Britain’s drug bill cost the national health service £135 
million in 1965-66 out of a total expenditure of £1,241 
million. Lord Sainsbury’s committee, set up in 1965 to 
examine the pharmaceutical industry (which is two-thirds 
forcign-owned), has now produced a report that, predictably, 
is going to cause a fuss within the industry. The chief criticism 
levelled at drug companies in the past has been theii reluct¬ 
ance to lower prices as production costs fall, so making exces¬ 
sive profits. This is .not true of all firms, and a handful of 
mavericks- usually holding key drug patents—have caused 
companies of integrity to come in for some unfair mud- 
slinging. Profits of up to 50 per cent have been uncovered, 
although the average is somewhere between 15 and 25 per 
cent ; it is a pity that the bad guys were not named—as it was, 
and even with the promise of anonymity, the committee had a 
good deal of trouble in having a look at some company books. 

The industry says its excessively high outlay on research 
and development to keep pharmaceutical discovery and tech¬ 
nology moving forward justifies the prices charged. Here 
again, figures showing spending by companies on research and 
development vary widely from 0.5 per cent of turnover to 
2 1.5 per cent, although the mean is 1 o per cent. Foreign-owned 
subsidiaries profess it difficult to assess just what proportion of 
their worldwide research is done in Britain. Lord Sainsbury’s 
committee did not dispute any of this, although it did point 
out that not all research was spent on new discoverie s—quite a 
bit goes on “ improving ” common drugs. Where the com¬ 
mittee does hit hard is in the current price-fixing set-up be¬ 
tween the health service and the industry and, toughest of 
all, in the quality and extent of sales promotion to doctors. 

The committee wants a much stricter price control. At 
present the price of a new product is fixed on the overall profit¬ 
ability of a company. Lord Sainsbury would like manufac¬ 
turers to be compelled to give the ministry a Standard Cost 
Return showing direct costs of labour, material, costed 
selling price and profit, and so on, on any one drug and the 
juice to be negotiated from there-* just as if they were any old 
government contractor. And why not ? It would require 
something of a revolution in the chug companies' own internal 
audit, because whatever prices are assessed on, it i.s certainly 
not the actual cost of production, and the* health service 
would be in for some sliocks in one or two cases if it were. 
But the difficulty is hardly insuperable. 

When it comes to brand names, Ancurin Bevan’s ghost 
comes into his own. He it was who set this particular ball 
rolling in the late 1940s. Today, nearly twenty years later, 
the committee finds that in 1965 not only was spending 


on sales promotion of their brand names by the drug 
companies £15.4 million, close on the. amount spent on 
research, but a good deal of it was inaccurate, a nuisance to 
the doctor and wasteful. But promotion of new products 
plus emphasis on brand names is the industry’s chief com¬ 
petitive weapon. (Price competition is limited because price 
counts little with a health service doctor.) 

Brand names have proliferated enormously over the past 
ten years, and with this has come the need to educate doctors 
on new pioducts and mixes. This is another obstacle to price 
competition. When there are several brand names for one 
basic drug the doctor tends to choose one he knows to be 
reliable even if it is twice as expensive as the standard (off the 
shelf) drug, as the proprietary compounds often arc. 

In 1965, the drug industry spent £7 million sending out 
u preseniativcs : many of them interview doctors in surgery 
houis, which costs the nation about £250 per doctor j^cr year. 
Doctors on the whole prefer to rely on company brochures to 
keep them up to date, but nine out of ten (from a recent sur¬ 
vey) feel they get too much literature through the post. The 
Sainsbury committee want this replaced by a “control docu¬ 
ment,” giving impartial and strictly scientific descriptions of 
each drug, and attached to all publicity. 

This row over juices is by no means over. But money is one 
thing, safety another, and it is a very serious reflection on the 
Ministry of Health's administration arrangements that the, 
committee complains that safety, drug classification and so 
on were all sjjlit up under different unco-ordinated committees. 
Tlu rejjorl strongly recommends that the proposed Medicines 
Commission (about to be set up to control drug safety) should 
widen its j lowers considerably and become the* industry’s 
general overseer. Not only should it be in charge of handing 
out licences to manufacturers, wholesalers and dispensers, but 
it should watch all marketing procedure, advertisement and 
lepiescntative control and similar things. The industry is 
ceilain to attack this ;ts the thin end of state control, if not 
nationalisation but its past behaviour towards the health 
set vice has hardly shown that supri vision is unnecessary. 

Nothing, in fact, emerges from the report that has not been 
known for years, but sometimes the motions have to be gone 
through of holding an independent inquiry before a govern¬ 
ment department feels free to take the steps that it has known 
all along should be taken. W r hat neither Lord Sainsbury, nor 
the ministry, nor anyone else has come up with is the sort of 
formula that will take the excessive profit clement out of the 
treatment of the sick. Drug comjianics have a right to fair 
profits, and “fair” does not mean 50 per cent. How does 
one bring that fact home ? 


The Next Great Power 


One* of these days there could be a third superpower. Not 
probably a unified Europe ; not China ; but Japan. This 
country of too million people already produces more steel 
per head than Britain. It uses more computers than any 
country except the Lmitcd States. It builds half the world’s 
ships. Its vehicle industry is now (somewhat after it made the 
claim) third in the world. It invests roughly twice as large 
a proportion of its gross national product as Britain or the 
United States, and its national income grows, on average, four 
r times as fast. Its armed forces are tiny, and its weight in 
. jdtorld politics since 1945, until very recently indeed, has been 
^virtually nil. 


At long last Japan is starting to behave 
like the economic giant it is 

It is this astonishing discrepancy between economic and 
political weight that gives importance to the Asian tours noW; 
being undertaken by the Japanese prime minister, Mr Eisaku 
Sato. Mr Sato began in early Septenjber with a trip to 
Taiwan. He has just completed a second trip to Burma, 
Malaysia, Singapore, Thailand and Laos. In October he 
will visit Indonesia, Australia, New Zealand, the Philippines 
and South Vietnam. In November he will be in the United 
States. No Japanese leader since the war—or indeed ever— 
has undertaken a programme of international visits anything 
like this. Modest though Mr Sato's stated aims arc, he is v < 
serving notice that, in all respects but military strength,, Japan 
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h now on the brink o£ becoming a world power. 

This could be a horrifying thought. In the 50 years Before 
1945 Japan’s record of aggression was quite the equal of 
Germany’s. If one remembers the shivers that still go down 
some European spines at the thought of a remilitarised 
Germany, one can imagine what Japan’s Asian neighbours 
might feel. If there was any danger that the Japanese would 
swing as far to the right as the Chinese have done to the 
left, it would be containing Japan, not China, that we would 
be talking about. * 

It is a tribute to the unusual good sense of the Japanese 
(and of their conquerors in 1945) that few non-communist 
Asians do feel these fears. Even in communist China, which 
suffered most from Japanese militarism, there does not appear 
to be that rooted suspicion of Japan that Poles openly, and 
many other Europeans more or less consciously, feel towards 
Germany. Since their postwar rebirth the Japanese have 
developed their economy on a capitalist basis under govern¬ 
ments that have been almost invariably right-wing; but 
capitalism has been tempered by the paternalism ol Japanese 
industry, a relatively strong socialist party and trade union 
movement, and, above all, it has shown no sign whatever of 
regression to the military rule that led to disaster. 

Internationally, successive Japanese governments have been 
almost unnaturally caieful to avoid throwing their weight 
around. They have been helped by the foitunate accident 
that the Americans in 1947, just before they began thinking 
of Japan as a bastion against communism, imposed on it a 
constitution that renounced the countiy’s right to maintain 
armed forces at all. This astounding provision has much 
embairassed Japanese governments, and their way round it— 
a u national, police reserve” in 1950 that later became a 
“ safety corps ” and is now known as k ‘ self-defence ” foices 
has been pretty transparent. Yet even the latest increase will 
leave the self-defence ” forces only 1250,000 strong. What¬ 
ever else there may be to fear, a renewal of Japanese military 
aggiession figures nowhere on any serious Asian list. 

What does figure vigorously among Japan s former 
colonial subjects in South Korea—is fear of Japanese 
economic domination. The small countries of Asia badly 
want Japanese capital, but in the same breath they are 
frightened of the results of getting it. One can see why. 

At bottom, Japan's economic relations with the area 
seem likely to be dominated by two internal trends in the 
Japanese economy itself. Japan derives more of its income 
every year from its modern, capital-intensive industries ; but 
these at present rely on sub-contracting the more labour- 
intensive manufacture of components to much smaller 
Japanese firms, which used to be able to pay lower wages than 
the big concerns. Now these smaller Japanese sub-contractors 
find it increasingly difficult to get cheap labour ; and some 
big Japanese industrialists are soon likely to suggest that 
more and more of this work should be sub-contracted to 
firms, probably pretty tightly tied to the Japanese parent, in 
some of these other south-east Asian countries—though with 
obvious dangers of accusations of economic colonialism re¬ 
dounding on Japan’s head. The second development is that 
south-east Asia tends to be an important export market for 
Japan’s newer industries rather than its old ones. In the 
manufacture of some capital equipment and other technologi¬ 
cal products, including computers, Japan is still at the semi- 
struggling initial stage ; it knows that the quality of these 
ayts products is not yet high enough to sell in the American 
Jgifket (exports to America are products of the more 
gUftblished industries, with cars as the biggest newcomer). 
Hfiilc Japan is building up other capital—equipment-making 
Edudtries to the stage where they Become fully competitive 


with America’s and Germany’s, it would like some infant 
export market forthem, possibly to be encouraged by more 
generous credit teitns than Japan has granted hitherto. Here 
again, south-east Asia is the obvious possible target. 

All this means new opportunities for the Japanese, and 
new risks. Until now they have been like a heavy man who 
avoids breaking the ice simply by not treading on it. They 
have still to * demonstrate that when they talk of Asian 
economic co-operation they really mean something quite 
different from what Asian “ co-prosperity ” turned out to 
mean in 1942* 

The other, more significant and more open, question about 
Japan is its future position among the powers of the region, 
the Soviet Union, the United States and China. To a surpris¬ 
ing extent, the Soviet Union, Japan’s traditional rival, has 
become something of a side issue. The two countries have not 
yet reached a peace treaty, essentially because the Russians 
remain in possession of some small islands off northern Japan 
acquired or occupied by them after 1945. The Japanese, 
whose foreign minister was in Moscow in tfip summer, hope 
that this argument can be solved in conjunction with plans, 
already under way, for Japanese participation in the develop¬ 
ment of Siberia. Talks about some agreement short of a 
full peace treaty are expected to open soon. 

But the real issues centre on the United States and China. 
On China, the Japanese have broadly toed the American 
line. They have traded--with enthusiasm in recent years— 
but refused recognition. This Nelson-eyed policy broke down 
in 1958, and may have been endangered again by Chinese 
irritation at Mr Sato’s trip this month to Taiwan. But one 
day, and probably sooner than the Americans do the same, 
the Japanese are going to ask themselves seriously how long 
one major government in Asia can pretend that another one 
does not legitimately exist. 

This will mean, essentially, a reassessment of Japan’s 
relationship not with Peking and with Taipch, but with 
Washington. Will Japan forever be content to remain the loyal 
ally of the United States? Mr Sato’s present answer is yes: 
he recently called the contentious mutual security pact with 
the United States “ the basis of Japan’s prosperity,” saying 
that one could argue in what form the security system would 
continue after 1970, when either side can end it, but 
that he was determined to maintain the system itself. A 
major irritant—and it may be significant that this is now 
the major public issue in Japanese foreign policy—remains 
the American occupation of Okinawa and the Ryukyu islands. 
The Americans not only have a huge nuclear base in 
Okinawa ; while recognising Japan’s residual sovereignty they 
have refused to abandon the islands’ administration. 

Between now friendly nations, after 22 years of peace, this 
Is a grotesque and embarrassing position. For a right-wing 
government it is a particularly complex one*. Mr Sato wants ^ 
to get Okinawa back, but he does not want to fall out with 
the Americans. He accepts also the significance of the 
American bases for Japan’s own security. Yet he cannot 
simply accept, even if the Americans would, what might seem 
the natural solution : the return of Okinawa to Japanese 
administration with the continued existence of the American 
nuclear base as part of the deal. Japanese public opinion 
will not now stand for the introduction of nuclear weapons 
on Japanese soil. * 

This raises the biggest question of all. The Japanese may 
not universally love the American alliance, but, given the 
world’s traditional methods of achieving security, they have 
no great choice : without significant forces of their own, 
they are not just allies but dependants. How long will this— 
eminently profitable—dependency be acceptable ? And if £ 
once starts to use its weight in earnest—ahd rearm— 
wheb? will this potential Superpower stop ? 
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BRITAIN 
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Railways: Strike now? 


The Government now seems to be reckon¬ 
ing on a national rail strike early next 
year. It may well come in February, hit¬ 
ting winter fuel supplies, and so causing 
the maximum economic trouble to the 
nation and the maximum political em¬ 
barrassment to the Government. It has 
for some time been obvious that a national 
strike must come. The rail unions 
are fed up with the steady loss of 
jobs in the industry ; the management 
know that the loss of jobs has been much 
too slow for the industry's true good ; 
the government, by forcing the railways 
board to make vague concessions to each 
of the two squabbling rail unions in turn, 
has progressively encouraged each union 
to try to match its rival’s success. 

So why on earth has tj*e Ministry of 
Labour been playing at its old game of 
conciliation again this week ? Mr Ray 
Gunter set up a court of inquiry into the 
recent action of the train guards who 
have, over the past couple of weeks, 
stopped some trains in protest against 
being asked to do some small jobs for¬ 
merly done by the firemen who have been 
abolished on modern locomotives (they 
have seen some ex-firemen being paid for 
doing nothing, and have naturally wanted 
to share the gravy). To head the inquiry 
Mr Gunter picked Professor Donald 
Robertson, chairman of four wages coun¬ 
cils and a firm seeker after industrial 
peace. Professor Robertson started by 
asking the National Union of Railwaymen 
to call off the guards from their protest, 
ind the railways board to call off its 
:hreat of disciplinary action against some 
the strikers who have acted in excess 
)f the union’s instructions. This request 
vas made just when the guards on un¬ 
official strike were returning to work, in 
esponse to the employers’ threat. 

Professor Robertson’s request seemed 
iesigned to snatch from the railways . 
>oard one of the first victories that its 
irm new labour relations director has 
)een allowed to win, and at the same 
ime to help the NUR to withdraw from 
1 position of uncalculated militancy that 
night have led it into a national strike 
low. But it is the postponement of an 
mmediate strike now that makes a dam¬ 
aging February strike more likely. Luckily 


Mr Gunter’s attempt to bring this about 
may yet fail. The NUR has refused to 
do what Professor Robertson asked, thus 
indicating tliat it is out of control on a 
downhill slope* (On Wednesday evening 
a new unofficial strike, this time by 
Eastern Region signalmen, was causing 
more rail chaos.) With a bit of luck, 
and if Mr Gunter stops meddling, the 
strike may come quite soon. The NUR, 
of course, cannot afford to finance a strike 
beyond three weeks or so: if the strike 
came in the next week or two it would 
he over by November’s cold weather. 


Sacked to success 


The chairman of British Rail, Sir Stanley 
Raymond, was right to sack the general 
manager of the Eastern Region, Mr G. F. 
Fiennes, for publishing a criticism of rail¬ 
way policy and management. It would 
have been prejudicial to good order and 


discipline to cast a blind eye on the 
blatant insubordination of an employee, 
however senior. Mr Fiennes must have 
known what was coming to him when 
he allowed Modern Railways to publish 
extracts from his forthcoming auto- 
biography, “I Tried to Run a Rail¬ 
way ” (to be published next week by Ian 
Allan, 35s,). He chose to out with 
a bang rather than await retirement and 
emit the usual whimper of the organisa¬ 
tion man. Cynics may feel that the pub¬ 
licity Mr Fiennes has achieved will help 
to send the book off to a good start. 
Moreover a nian with two offers of direc¬ 
torships in his pocket can afford to be 
beastly to his employers. But this is not 
the first time Mr Fiennes has spoken out 
of turn, which both supports his integrity 
and defends Sir Stanley against charges 
of blind authoritarianism. Few organisa^ 
tions would have allowed an employee so 
many lives to criticise them. 

Since their earliest days railways have 
encouraged individuality, even eccentri¬ 
city, and Mr Fiennes continues a tradition 
of outspoken independence. Indeed one 
of his main criticisms of the present rail¬ 
way management is that it does not allow 
enough independence to the men who 
actually run the railways, the general 
managers and their Staffs. British Rail 
appear as a baroque and full-blown 
bureaucracy, surrounded by those ineffec- 
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tual cherubs, the committees on this or 
that, the experts in search of a place and 
those whose job it is to decorate the 
organisation rather than achieve anything. 
Mr Fiennes’s philosophy is simple, but not 
thereby naive : choose the man and then 
let him get on with the job ; if he cannot 
produce the desired results, kick him until 
he does or get rid of him. While it would 
be folly to give the general managers of 
the regions unlimited scope to indulge 
their personal whims, there is much to be 
said for allotting personal responsibility 
in a bureaucracy. • 

Mr Fiennes argues that the railways 
board and the Ministry of Transport 
between them have been too ready to 
surrender the railways’ position to the 
roads, to write off lines, and so to destroy 
public confidence in the railways. But he 
is no nostalgic chuffer-lover ; indeed he 
complains that apart from a short period 
under “ the Great and Good Doctor ” the 
board has never given much thought to 
profitability. And so say all of us ! The 
railways’ deficit is one of the main growth 
points of the economy. All that planning, 
pruning and publicity failed to deflate it. 

The point of difference between the 
transport economists and cost accountants 
on the one hand and Mr Fiennes on the 
other is quite simply that Mr Fiennes is 
not prepared to accept the world as it 
is. He wants to change it. He believes 
that by going aggressively for business and 
offering a leally good railway service even 
British Rail could make a profit. He has 
himself demonstrated success on these lines 
both in East Anglia and on the Western 
Region. 

It would be absurd for the Opposition 
to laise the purely technical point of the 
dismissal when Parliament reassembles 
next month. It would be more constiuctive 
to debate railway policy in the light of Mr 
Fiennes’s book. He writes well and straight 
from the shoulder. If only more people 
m high places, would chuck their jobs 
and follow his example of positive 
criticism. 

By-elections 

Walthamstow's 
wallop _ 

The Conservatives last week captured 
Cambridge With a sizeable swing of just 
over 8J paf £ent, and captured West 
Wa]tij^rt4ti|w 'with a sensational swing 
of under *$4per cent. The changes 
m the parties* rjttenve shares of the votes 
are shown below. Because the turnouts 
fell by *7 per cent at Walthamstow and 
14$ ‘peT cent at Cambridge* there has 
liean a tendency to suppose that the mass 
Labour desertions at Walthamstow, and 
much smaller ohe? at Cambridge, were 
all 'detections into abstention. But at least 
a ej jgjfe t the drop in turnout was to be 
September is still the 1 
the holiday season (especially 
^MSPbridge, with the university on 


BRITAIN 

vacation), and because the register was 
an older one than at the general election 
in areas with some movement of popu¬ 
lation. When allowance is m<kde for this, 
it is clear that quite a lot of people who 
voted Labour in 1966 must have turned 
out to vote for other parties last week. 

The size of the Walthamstow debacle, 
confirms previous evidence that the big¬ 
gest swing against Labour just now is 
in the decaying working class areas of 
large towns. It also raises question marks 
over almost any empty Labour seat that 
faces an ordeal by by-election. The three 
soon due to face that ordeal are the 
former Mr Herbert Bowden’s old seat 
at South-west Leicester (8.7 per cent 
swing needed by the Conservatives for 
capture) ; the late Mr Konni Zilliacus’s 
seat of Manchester-Gorton (10.1 per cent 
swing needed, but partly in a decaying 
urban area, and Manchester’s local 
elections last spring showed a much bigger 
average anti-Labour swing even than 
Greater London) ; and the Scots mining 
seat of Hamilton (which, being vulnerable 
only to a swing of above 21 per cent, is 
one of the few that until last week seemed 
44 even safer than Walthamstow ”). But 
no firm conclusions can yet begin to be 
drawn about the implication of all this 
for the next general election ; the swing 
back from the Cambridge result which 
Mr Wilson will require in the next three 
and a half years in order to retain power 
remains smaller than the swing back he 
achieved in die thirteen months between 
the 1965 Leyton by-election and March, 
1966. 

Changes in % share of vote 

Swing 

Lab. Con Lib. Othora to Con. 
W Walthamstow -24.6 +12.2 +8 9 +3.4 +18.4 
Cambridga - 8.9 + 8.2 +1.8 -0.9 + 8.6 


Hospitals 

A matter of ethics 


Modem medicine has thrown up many 
new ethical problems for the doctor. 
Should he agree to an experiment being 
carried out on a patient in the interests 
of research ? Or to a double-blind trial 
of a new drug when he knows that a 
perfectly satisfactory treatment for hit 
patient already exists ? How is he to 
decide between the competing claims of 
two dying patients for one place in a 
life-saving artificial kidney unit ? Is he 
justified in asking a patient's close relative 
to give a kidney for grafting ? When 
someone is leading a vegetable or 
miserable existence, should withhold 
the antibiotic that might save the patient r 
from dying from pneumonia ? Should he , 
turn off the equipment that lteeps alive t 
someone in irreversible com* a? a result k 4 
of a road accident ? * v 

Any of these problems trtify twccur at 
any time, but normally • a doctor 
not have to take a decision on them Whi$f ^ 
he is young^and inexperienced. -;Tbjfl£ *, 
is an exception. 1 When a patients heart 
unexpeCtedlv stops beatnig, ’ it will 
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probably be a juniqr doctor, or even, more 
likely a junior tranC 
eighteen, who will have to decide Within 
seconds whether the resuscitation service 
should be hastily summoned in an attempt 
to get the heart going again. There is 
no time for consultation ; brain damage 
will occur if the heart’s action stops for 
more than three minutes. The physician 
superintendent of Neasden Hospital may 
have acted unwisely in the exact wording 
of his guidance to doctors and nurses on 
who should not be resuscitated-^-sixty-five, 
these days, is a little too young to be 
written off—and in placing the notice 
where it could be seen. But all honour 
to him for trying to solve one of the 
new ethical problems that the bodies and 
organisations that ought to be concerned 
with them appear to be ignoring. They 
are more important to patients than a 
doctor’s adultery or self-advertisement. 

Glasgow 

The people left 
behind 


There are 3,400 unemployed people in 
the Springburn area of Glasgow, one 
seventh of the city’s jobless in a much 
smaller share of its total population. 
Things have not been as bad since the 
railway woikshops in the area closed 
down in 1963. But this was Only pait 
of a steady drain of jobs—a net loss of 
eight or nine thousand between 1954 and 
1966—which has left the unskilled in this 
part of Glasgow high and dry. The 
present economic gloom only aggravates 
a problem that was already so bad in 
1964 as to inspire a special planning and 
urban renewal study of Springburn which 
was published last Saturday.* 

The conclusioas of the university and 
local authority survey team underline a 
failure which is not, unfortunately, 
unique to Glasgow. 'This is the failure 
of overspill and redevelopment schemes 
to do almost anything for poorer, un¬ 
skilled people, except to force them to 
commute outside the city to their jobs, 
if they are lucky enough to have any, 
using up too much of their low wages 
on expensive fares. The Springburn study 
makes a comparison between their fate 
and that of Glasgow itself, which is fast 
becoming a forest of grim uneconomic 
30-storey municipal flats, without room 
for a single new factory in between. Since, 
it might have been added, the rates which 
pay for the flats also discourage commer¬ 
cial enterprise, the prospect is grim indeed. 
For although regional gplicies rightly put 
priority of effort into getting new 
employers into the chosen growth points 
outside Glasgow, such employers naturally 
skim Qla^gow’s cream of skills, leaving 
the rest jobless in the city. 

Something has to be done to correct 

* Price £1 ios. obtainable from Glasgow 
Corporation. 
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talented people 

are part of the pattern at 71 


Tl takes the Met... and uses them well. Every year ever 100 graduates 
are-recruited, as well as student apprentices and many people with 
special Mills for a variety of Jobs With a 09,000-strong team, good 
mjkfrtg Of Ideas and experience has productive results. Engineers, 
physicists and chemists work side by side on practical problems of 
research and development. The metallurgist Is at home in the 
foundry or the steel mill, the development engineer is sensitive to 
the needs Of marketing, and the sates executive Is aware of problems 
on the factory floor. Talented people at every level have contributed 
to Tl’s rapid growth Into a group with an annual turnover of more 
than £ 200 , 000 , 006 - some 20% of this In direct export orders. 


Tube I nvestments Limited 

an advanced engineering group 


Abovt It shown t rnttaHwglti ukmg § cmt* film oftht flow of tubs ttttlfntm a 100*ton tadta 





thf 'trobtl&rice, and Spnngburn is one of disposa 
the^"pte^%die» physically it can be which 
done, by using up redundant railway and th 
land. British Rail are still haggling Count* 
about the price. But when Glasgow modal 
Corporation do get their hands on there leaven 
acres, will they really be persuaded % to The 
follow their planners’ advice not to bulled„ j 

more multi-storey blocks—while houses examp] 
are still desperately needqd ? The only at the 
obvious candidates for jp*W factory Space mil lea 
are firms displaced by who cdubbn 

cannot afford to move out of toe city— Cknmtf 
but many of these move efadon 

at all. The author of teggtt* of inti 

warehousing (a ne^v motorway w® jxiif, v ring o 
near)—but thisjl'updlylabour imt*naiv*, * 66-opei 
and would reqjjtw m m Nor wc 

policy to se^m^aQractive fc nfeWca*men. bo pitf 
This looks, to be a horrible«tejaMu The which 
most prorsdUte way to break ti^fWufel be and px 
to build ra first factory in Spriwgbtifft ties* & 
as a really large-scale Govteftaient <x>uldt 
industrial teaming centre. Who fit 

out tto 

Itinerants _ _ 

Get moving, please contair 

- ■ ■ ten, an 

Within the last three weekly between 40 °* to°F 

and 50 tinker families hate been evicted 
from unofficial camping rites in Binning* iwwers 
ham. There are now, the Town Clerk’s to 01 *® 
office states, no “ travellers M wi^iin the ** *** 
city boundaries. If every Weal authority PJ^P^ rl 
were to adopt Birmingham's ufn?ompro- j ,. r 
mising attitude, there would be 15,000 dealing 
outcasts, including 6,000 children, in refuse, 
England and WdC This "is the total *t*nd*i 
number of u ttav*Btcs’—Romanies; tlmes 1 
mixed-blood " post-itf?” to® ,f didcois ”; °. ccasi ° 
** mumpers,” who have no Romany blood; f lc L su< 
and (mostly Irish) tinker*—recorded by * 

a Ministry of Housing census in 1965. 

At present, many local authorities do 
as Birmingham does. In 1960, the Caravan 
Sites Act empowered local authorities to 
acquire sites, put down hard standing, and 
equip them with basic sanitary facilities* 

But by 1965, there were only 14 such 
sites m the country, and only ten of these 
were built specifically for the travellers. 

In 1966, the Ministry of Housing issued 
a circular stressing the need for more 
sites. None have been set up since. 

Only 400 acres are needed, throughout 
the country, for a complete network of 
sites. There would provide transitory 
homes, under supervision, for travellers 
wanting to return to a more settled life, 
and would give their children the chance 
of a proper education. As for those who ' 
do not want to* the sites would get some 
of them off the roadsides, prevent than 
ruining local beauty spots, and reduce the 
friction between the travellers and the 
police. Best of all, permanent sites would 
make it easier to nnd legal employment 
for them. Most travellers are at present 
scrap dealers: but for this occupation to 
'Wjegitimate, they have to register, and 
JHcregistration is invalid as soon as they 
pHre. Moreover municipal rubbish dumps 
HHply charge a pound a lorry load for Scrtj^hi 


disposal of the travellers’ rejected junk, 
which cuts out their profit on the rest; 
and the new fksfupf under the 

Count**®* rnmh mmffi 

merdai pm - ■ 


^theto into ttte Official m 9 Ae, 

example with abandoned 

at toe ntetpfcnt ufe travelter^collect mm 
Wot leave the stripped bodier®) over the 
coubtryride. A meeting of th* Gtptfy 
Cmmbn wito toe Lon#|]IBoritoghs A£0* 
fiction this week is aime^ki ^lnt this wit 
Of intograrion, resuming, powibly, iq a 
v ring of sites for Otydteft woritW in 
66-operation with * big enubmg plants 
Nor wopld toe cost to the local r *Mtooritte 
be prohibitive: about £20,000 jpr It site 
which would accommodate 15 Tkmilies 
and provide toertr with reareneble facili¬ 
ties. Some, at least, of the running costs 
' could be met out of toe rents * which toore 
who find daces on existing rites pay with¬ 
out troupe* 

But the ptebtem is to 6»d satisfactory 
placet for toe sites. Particularly in south 
etob England* which for most of-die year 
Contains about ^0 per cent Of the travel 
ten, anywhere within a reasonable distance 
of shops and main reads is prqbably right 
on top of a lot of houses* Loc*I house¬ 
holders of course object: even if this is a 
short sighted attitude, since the only way 
1 toe travellers wdl improve is by living on 
properly run sites, it 1$ understandable. 
Their camps can be sqUalid, their scrap 
dealing activities produce quantities of 
refuse, their children lower local school 
standards, and they themselves are some¬ 
times rowdy and, especially the tinkers, 
occasionally violent So even local authori¬ 
ties such as Essex, who are,trying very 
hard at the moment to self up* rites, find 


mm-# 
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local opposition overpowering. 

Even Birmingham had its reasons for 
ejecting the tinkers: the land they were 
Occupying was required for new 
^JtaNifp, for which the city has the usual 
. >Y fpllwk waiting list. Urban areas, any- 
WwjffW*’#toe most suitable for camp 
fteto if # drily because a row of houses 
lMf*ato£ amount of space can 
more people. But 
vovtctij^jp Always buck-passing, 

which places -Api.jMt&gable burden on 
jp&Q'which have set 
' kp cadg* 3 wVP and tnpre travellers 

So what is 

iatdtmM’if nfe Uirmingham 

' <001*3 fej/mm a MM mb# regional 
conference of Ideal mtinoritlaf^s deal with 
the problem* * ' ' v ' , 

, Bites* jpoanals must a^operitte, or 
central* g ov O WU pcnl IfgU^m & needed 
Eurpp&n ^p)pMi|K|0l sugjj^lt.fp.t legis¬ 
lation ^ in fuel the only afflfwer.'l^ance, 
which loaves It tp dm local authorities, 
has a travelling popukfiha of,$ftppo and 
hardly any sites at all i the fw4Wiands, 
widt teughly the samje r^apber or ‘travel¬ 
lers as Britain, has. excellent sites as a 
..result of central government legislation. 
Perhaps it iitjboo much to hope mat ’local 
authorities Wql all assume res p onsi b i l ity 
for groups of people whom they cap 6ush 
over their borders without much trouble 
but the few conscientious local authorities 
$an hardly go on re<?eiving other counties’ 
rejects with open arms. If even a few 
authorities refuse to accept responsibility, 
then either the woric is' unfairiydistributed 
or die travellers remain a tribe of outcasts 

K ese 1&009' people ofte in three 

brand of England’s population* it 
would be a pity if local authorities cannot 
'thttl with such relatively small numbers 
Without central government intervention. 



Scra^kaaps ora for ton, mi profit 
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International Report 


THE WORLD 



The morning after the 
night before 

<P> 

FROM OUR UNITED RATIONS CORRESPONDENT_ 


Since it takes a bit of time for a UN 
General Assembly session to find its focus, 
U Ihant sensibly left his famous dinner 
party to the last possible moment It was 
held on 1 uesday and only a dozen people 
were invited the foreign ministers of 
America, Russia, Britain and France, their 
ambassadors and a few of the Secretary- 
Geneidl s top assistants I he hope was that 
in preliminary talks over the past week Mr 
Rusk, Mi Gromyko, Mr Brown and M 
Couve de Murville would have worked 
off the initial arguing points about the 
Middle hast and Vietnam Thus, over 
their dtnner of lobster, steak and string* 
beans the Secretary-General and the four 
diplomats might have come straight to 
the core of these problems Significantly, 
Vietnam was not, m the end, discussed 
The small group concentiated on the 
Middle East, Cyprus and Mr Thant’s idea 
of holding periodic secret meetings of 
the Security Council at foreign minister 
level 

In the first week of this twenty-second 
annual assembly, it became obvious that 
the United Nations was not the body to 
solve the Vietnam impasse, anyhow this 
year Mr Arthur Goldbergs speech was 
widely interpieted as giving less opening 
than it did last year for Vietnam peace¬ 
makers , it concentrated on showing how 
American views on a settlement were in 


line with the Geneva agreements rather 
than on proposing ways for reaching the 
peace table This may be an unfair inter¬ 
pretation, since Mr Goldberg could not go 
beyond the 1966 offer to stop the bombing 
if a tiny reciprocal signal was received 
from Hanoi—short of announcing an un¬ 
conditional end to the bombing 

1 his was what the Danish prime 
minister and the Swedish foreign minister 
uiged But Mr Oeoige Brown came 
heavily down 00 Washington’s side, 
chiding Hanoi for failing to “ grasp the 
many opportunities to negotiate M Mr 
Brown had already raised with Mr 
Gromyko the possibility of their recon¬ 
vening the Geneva conference, and since 
his Russian co-chauman had said “not 
before the bombing stops ’’ it was con¬ 
cluded that nobody could get any further 
at the dinner party 

Was the Middle East to lie another 
topic for crabbed speeches or something 
the diplomats could sink their teeth into 1 ’ 
Since July, the Jugoslavs have broadened 
their one-sided demand for an Israeli 
withdrawal (which won 53 votes, far 
short of the necessary two-thirds 
majority) Their proposal now incorpor¬ 
ates a demand for guaranteed frontiers 
and free navigation through the Straits of 
Tiran. This will probably become the key 
draft resolution when the assembly turns 


from its general debate to this priority 
subject. 

Israel’s foreign minister, Mr Abba 
Eban, recognising the danger of this diUft 
winning a two-thirds majority, has gdne 
beyond stressing its inadequacies (no 
Arab recognition of Israeli statehood for 
a start) to warning President Tito to keep 
out of an alien comer of the world. On 
Monday he followed this by saying the 
best the UN or any individual outsider 
could do was promote direct Arab*!sraeii 
talks. The Americans have been leaning 
towards this line and playing down the 
UN * role of mediation. While Mr Brown 
described as urgent the appointment of 
Mr Thant’s special representative in the 
Middle East, and Mr Krag of Denmark 
argued that the Security Council had a 
prime responsibility for solving the prob¬ 
lem, Mr Goldberg has talked of the need 
for magnanimity (m contrast to media¬ 
tion) and has hinted at a redrawing pf 
boundaries “superseding temporary and 
often violated armistice fines *’ . 

When Mr Brown saw Mr Johnson on 
Wednesday the Middle East was the 
major topic of discussion. There '& an 
evident divergence of views, though there 
is now some suggestion that it may be 
possible to find a resolution acceptable 
to all members of the Security Council 
On the more obvious topics of Aqgfo- 
Amencao disagreeirtent—minesweepers, 
trade with Haiphong, lack of consulta¬ 
tion over the anti-missile decision —die 
discussion on Wednesday teems to have 
been of the sort diplomats describe as 
“useful’ But Mr Brown did leave with 
the impression that President Johnson 
will trv to get round C ongress s obstinacy 
on British sales of arms to America 


Europe 

Gaily into battle 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Strasbourg 

Britain’s attempt to get into the European 
community may yet be stopped dead in 
its tracks by a 1 rench veto But in the 
past couple of weeks here in Stiasbouig 
Bntain has been accumulating a con¬ 
siderable store of moral capital whic h has 
further discredited the defensive delaying 
tactics of the French government Last 
week Mr Jean Rev, the president of the 
Euiopean Commission, announced pub¬ 
licly and unambiguously that his report 
on the applications of Britain, Denmaik, 
Norway and Ireland would favour the 
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starts ahead of the law and goes oh from there 

ThaMinistryof Transport braking requirements are stria. . importance to ForfoSo i mp orta n t that a Ford multi-million 
iAnd ofoers mil tell you their vehicles match them. But Ford pound research centre is devoted entirely to automotive safety. 
Has gate beyond the legal requirements to the even stricter Continuous interchange’ «f information between this unique 
Code of Practice.* centre and Ford engineers throughout the world keeps Ford 

This Code calls for, among other things, braking efficiency ahead in new safety developments. 

20% higher than the MOT demands. Lays down maximum As a result of this resetfrch, many important advantages are 

pedal pressures. Specifies minimum brake reservoir sizes. o ffer ed» a t no additional cost—to Ford buyers. It’s all part of 

Though these extra require meats, are voluntary, leading our Tong-aaritHag philosophy of ‘more for less.’ Just one 
transport aaso^pdona . recommend that.operftton buy only’ example is the load-sensing device now incorporated in all 
All Fnrd yehicles da. ' . newFord short-whedbase chassis and tippers, and fitted to 

So what does this mean to the ford operator? Far higher all artics to prevent jack-knifing, 
safety imdgfoa for a start. Longer pekiods between brake F«d.bm<P«de *fittlat investment in safety. Come and reap 
adjustments. Less time and money spent off foe toad. And Be Fo?dsafti 

matjjpa^uh toafo— ra/e/jy— on every trip. 3“'. *The Code qfjPractice it of Vital importance. Make sure you 

Youruifety^-and thatof every road user— is of paramount hum exactly fa fr facts yap company! 
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enlargement of the community and would 
recommend the opening of negotiations 
witi\ th* applicants. This week he was 
followed at the Council of Europe's rost¬ 
rum by Lord Chalfont, who declared with 
considerable fervour that his government 
would not take no for an answer but 
would continue to press for membership 
in the community until it was granted. 
Both Mr Rey and Lord Chalfont were 
repeating what has already been told 
before. But their statements gained in 
impact from repetition. Mr Rey, for 
example, reiterated last Friday what he 
had alteady said three days earlier—a 
repetition that was unmistakably directed 
towards Paris. The commission’s report 
on British membership had not been com¬ 
pleted last week ; it is being sent to the Six 
member states this weekend. The French 
government had let it be known that it 
was not a little irritated by Mr Rey giving 
the European parliament advance infor¬ 
mation of a report which was not finished 
and which was destined to be read first 
by the national governments. Mr Rey 
bounced right back unabashed : all his 
colleagues had agreed on the general 
approach of the report, and all of 
them had agreed that this general 
orientation should be communicated to 
the European parliament. In effect, Mr 
Rey was reclaiming the commission’s right 
to nold and to express political views on 
the future of Europe, a right which had 
largely been abandoned by his predecessor, 
Professor Hallstein. He was also rejecting, 
at the outset of his presidency, any sug¬ 
gestion that he would be prepared to play 
a role of meek submission. 

tord Chalfont was making a similar 
clafin on behalf of the British government. 
His speech showed bow liberating it must 
be for British representatives, at whatever 
level, to feel that their policy objective 
carries with it an almost overriding 
priority, and that it can be expounded 
with virtually no qualification, Hesitation 
or ambiguity. Lord Chalfont went rather 
farther than anybody else has done m 
explaining Mr Wilwn's ideas for a “ tech¬ 
nological community ” , they turned out 
to be both less sensational and more 
intelligent than the phrase had suggested. 
He took over unashamedly the ideas 
already being developed inside the com¬ 
munity on European company law and 
European patents. But he also suggested 
that Britain was prepared to share the 
results of work it was doing on numerical 
control, hovercraft, integrated circuits and 
national data processing services. He also 
hinted at the possibility of creating a 
European aircraft industry, if necessary 
by government ownership or control. 

The most striking thing about Lord 
Chalfont’s speech was the sense that this 
time Britain was consciously and gaily 
leading the offensive against the French, 
and not seeking to shelter behind the pro¬ 
tection of the Five as it did five years ago. 
This protection is too fragile to be counted 
on unfa*—and this is the lesson which 
apdflrap have been learned—the British 
MmSkn leads the way. At last it hatf 


been realised that the Duke of Plaza T010 
would never have been able to negotiate 
his way into the European community 
against the French. The French have the 
invincible trump card of a veto, and no 
one in Strasbourg has forgotten the fact 
But they obviously do not want to play it, 
and the British nave evidently decided 
that in the circumstances the only effective 
form of attack is attack* 


Israel 


There to stay 

FROM OUR ISRAELCORRESPONDENT 

Israel’s occupation of the conquered 
territories, particularly of the West Bank 
of Jordan, is coming to look more like 
the genesis of a permanent occupancy. 
After the initial hopes of making peace 
with King Hussein evaporated, Israeli 
leaders continued to duck away from 
outright statements of intent, except for 
their intention to stay in Jerusalem. But 
ways of perpetuating Israel’s presence 
began on two deliberate levels: through 
municipal self-rule and through direct 
government by Israeli authorities. 

Then, and perhaps most important, 
there is the process of integration. With 
a few exceptions, the Arab mayors have 
co-operated with the Israelis in encourag¬ 
ing this process. There is some trading, 
both ways. Arab labour is being hired in 
west Jerusalem. And those earliest 
pioneers of integration, the drug 
smugglers, burglars and other underworld 
experts, are taring beaten to the draw 
by mixed forces of Arab and Israeli 
police. 

If the present rate of integration con¬ 
tinues, the detachment of the West Bank 
from Israel will soon begin to pose serious 
and .disruptive problems. Jerusalem is 
already far ahead in the process of 
becoming a single entity. Since the 


annexation of the Old City, all barriers 
have vanished, there are half a dozen new 
linking mads, the Arab inhabitants have 
been issped with Israeli identity cards 
and will join Israeli ratepayers next year. 
Arab signs are going up on Jewish shops 
and offices, Arabic courses have been 
started for Jewish officials and Hebrew 
courses for Arabs. In all the occupied 
territories, population censuses were com¬ 
pleted last Monday in preparation for a 
more effective administration. 

All this led directly to the next step; 
the establishment of Jewish settlements. 
On Sunday, the first settlers arrived at 
Banias, on the Golan Heights in Syria, 
and on Wednesday they arrived at Gush 
Etzion near Hebron on the West Bank. 
Another settlement is planned for Beth 
Haarava on the Dead Sea. Notwithstand¬ 
ing official double-talk about the reasons 
that prompted the choice of the three 
sites, there is solid evidence that the 
government now has no intention of 
returning either the Golan Heights or 
the West Bank. 

Israel’s main problem is finding the 
settlers. On Monday Mr Eshkol appealed 
to groups of Jewish overseas volunteers 
to help populate the new areas. Although 
there are small fringe groups in Israel 
who worry about the last fortnight’s wave 
of sabotage in the West Bank, and who 
fear the effect that the repressive measures 
taken in retaliation may have on Israel’s 
democracy, most Israelis, including the 
civilian and military authorities, hold that 
civil disobedience remains within reason¬ 
able bounds. 

The sabotage, which is evidently aimed 
at causing bloodshed and disrupting fac¬ 
tories and essential services as well as 
intimidating collaborators, has succeeded 
so far in killing one three-year-old child 
at Moshav Ometz and damaging 
property in Jerusalem and central Israel. 
In all cases, the army counters by blowing 
up the houses to which the tracks of the 
supposed saboteurs lead. Nablus, the 
chief centre of unrest, has received the 
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Olivetti P 203 office computer £2230 


* 




The low cost, small size and extreme 
simplicity of Olivetti desk-top and 
office computers, means that every¬ 
one-clerk, scientist, engineer, 
teacher or student, administrator - 
in any type and size of organisation, 
can now have Instant access to 
electronic equipment that hitherto 


has been reserved exclusively for the 
privileged few. 

Olivetti electronic equipment, in fact, 
provides Immediate, on-the-spot 
answers to immediate problems. And 
by doing so becomes the efficiency 
accelerator of Commerce, Industry, 
Science, and Education 


Britten OHvdttl Limited ■ 30 Berkley Square • London W1 
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Shell carries weight in the carrier-bag business 


The modem trend is to plastics Like this trend-setting shopping carrier bag made 
from Shell's Carlona polyethylene tough, colourful, economical and completely 
waterproof 

Carlona polyethylene can be used to make a wide range of bags, sacks or con¬ 
tainers. for domestic industrial or agricultural use It's tough and it's water 
resistant That means it keeps dry things dry and fresh things fresh Carlona 
polyethylene has lots of different uses—from milk sachets to packing corrosive 
chemicals I It s taint-free, so food stays fresh and safe Carlona polyethylene can be 
made into all kinds of shapes and sizes and is ideal for printing on Colours stay fast 
and bright 

Carlona polyethylene can cut packaging costs dramatically It is equally valuable 
in cutting storage costs, fertilizer packed in Carlona polyethylene sacks can be 
stored outdoors for weeks And that's just one example 

Carlona polyethylene is one of a wide range of Shell chemicals for industry 
and agriculture If your business requires chemicals contact your Shell company 
or Shell chemicals distributor 
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harshest measures: curfew, searches iMfo 
arrests, 

Soon after the* war, the Israeli army 
detected a few knte'bands filtering into, 
the West Ba^fci/jpidan. Recebgf 
this movement is belief to have «wM 
tq hundred* Most of th$ in^ltmtors are 
thought to come from training camps m 
Syria or Atyeria* after bejSsg requited 
from the WesK^ank, from students abroad 
and from refugees Who had grossed to 
Jordan. These postwar el Fatah raided 
appear to be better trained and moi* 
efficient than the prewar groups. 

One group, captured near Nablus, hac^ 
new Chinese submachine gum never seen 
before in the Middle East, but the 
el Fatah operation still suffers from weak* 
nesses and divisions. One part of it 
reportedly broke off from the Syrian 
command aftier Syria’s defeat Other 
bands tend to break up as the Syrian 
commanders are forced to hide in the 
hills while their Palestinian subordinates 
mingle with the population, often to the 
anxiety of their relatives 

Military spokesmen hope that efficient 
field intelligence and wide dragnets will 
be able to break the sabotage campaign 
before it turns into a ieal underground 
resistance movement. In the past week 
about 150 raiders have been captured 
Many Palestinians are hoping that Israel 
may offei what Jordan refused some 
kind of Palestinian autonomy. A move¬ 
ment with this aim in view is forming 
in the Hebron area. 

Greece c 

Get better or get 
black-balled 

Greece’s military junta has been sharply 
and unequivocally condemned by the 
Council of Europe’s assembly in Stras¬ 
bourg On 1 uesday the assembly passed, 
with only one dissenting vote (an Italian 
monarchist’s) a Scandinavian resolution 
which m effect told the Greek colonels 
to mend their ways or get out of the 
Council of Europe. In other words, unless 
the junta restores parliamentary rule and 
stops trampling on individual liberties, 
the assembly will seriously consider sus¬ 
pending Greece’s membership of the 
council 

What particularly concerned the mem¬ 
bers of the assembly was the basic issue 
of human rights One may have reserva¬ 
tions about the behaviour of Greek 
politicians, or about the way the Greek 
democratic system had been functioning 
But this is no excuse for locking people up 
in prison indefinitely in deplorable con¬ 
ditions and without trial. Nor is it any 
excuse for sentencing people to ridiculously 
harsh terms of imprisonment for some 
trivial demonstration of opposition to the 
regime. 

On Monday Brigadier Pattakos, the 
minuter of the interior, declared that the 
draft of the' new constitution would be 



completed by December 15th and would 
be submitted to a popular referendum 
some time next year. Inis statement will 
not bring much comfort to the Greeks. 
The junta reserves the right to modify 
the new draft constitution 11 if necessary.” 
What, one would like to know, will be the 
purpose of these necessary modifications 7 
And could any plebiscite held under the 
present harsh military dictatorship be con¬ 
sidered either fair or free ? And what 
signs are there that the harshness of the 
dictatorship wdl be modified by the time 
the plebiscite is held ■* 

Altogether the colonels give the impres¬ 
sion that they are much more interested 
m consolidating their own power than m 
preparing the ground for a genuine return 
to a parliamentary democracy They 
dislike being laughed at , on Thursday 
the courageous Athenian newspaper pub¬ 
lisher Mrs Helen Vlachos was arrested 
because she had mocked at the regime in 
an interview with an Italian newspaper 
But the regime is still wobbling , it is not 
yet firmly set in the rigid mould of a per¬ 
manent dictatorship. Although it goes on 
locking people up and putting pressure 
on King Constantine to purge the army, 
it still feels obliged to give the impression 
that it is keeping the wheels of constitu¬ 
tional reform moving 
The situation might not be so fluid if 
the colonels were all of the same mind , 
but there have been a number of straws 
in the wind that suggest they are not 
It might be more congealed if they could 
feel more confident about their position 
and prospects after five months in power , 
but clearly they have plenty to worry 
about. Far from getting the economy 
moving again, they have seen it slide 
further downhill. They have failed to get 
the Cyprus solution which was to tiave 
been such a feather in their cap. And they 
have failed to gam the support of the king. 

King Constantine's prestige received a 
tremendous* perhaps mortal, blow when 
he accepted, however unwillingly, the 
militaiy imp last April. But he has tried 
ever since to regain credit by resisting, 
where he can, the regime's arbitrary 


bushing pattfa* 

tmxmy ml* *S*<l6ng 
nmttU in power^W du*cootn?dfe to'pur 

spoto* their Thetis if'W (tees dnd 

successfully he may serious 

l JMNtyMt* thbie in'life 

mm whq'aie loyw ty*the kmg and th* 
prepared to sweep'th* 
their power v 

> 'Mnwe^ Worrying ha the? 
baloneh'th&n (he king's latitude is their 
failure tb overcome ibrign disapproval. 
Thfe week's in Stra^ourg followed 
'* hard updo mkident Johnson’s polite but 
firm warning to the new fjteek ambassador 
in Washington that Gte^capnot count 
on continued Ameripintbilitary aid unless 
it retame to pk^kitnentary democracy. if 
the colonels assume some $ta»eetvon be* 
tween thfe stiff American attitude and (he 
king’s recent visit to Washington they may 
not be far wrong. ; «* * ' 

They are alto protmbiy* right in assum¬ 
ing a connection between die vote in Strai- ^ 
bourg on Tuesday and the courageous* 
public demand for a speedy return of 
political freedom that Mr Kaxiellopouke 
made in Athens on Wednesday. This is 
the first tune that Mr Kanellopoulos, who 
is leader of the right-wing National kadi-* 
cal Union, or any other Greek politician 
has ventured to defy the junta so openly. 

Foreign disapproval will not by itself 
topple the colonels. But it is bound to 
hinder the recovery of the economy from 
its present fragile condition. And with the 
junta in a divided and undecided state, 
it could provide powerful support and 
encouragement for all the various internal 
pressures that are pushing it towards a 
return to legality. 


Algeria 

Two out 


“ By Algerian standards we were treated 
quite well ” said one of the two British 
pilots released on Mondav after three 
months in an Algerian jail He was on 
his guard Both of them may speak more 
openly ome the two Belgian passengers 
who were with them in their Tshombe- 
weighted aircraft are also set at liberty-* 
as it seemed they would be this week. But 
the reference to 11 Algerian standards ” 
raises the question whether western 
countries when dealing with Algerians (or 
other people who behave this way) should 
rigorously insist on their own standards 
or meet such people halfway — as the 
British authorities did. 

The pilots fell into captivity in dis¬ 
astrous circumstances for them. To be 
hijacked with Mr Tshombe, whom 
Algerians regard as Africa’s most 
dangerous “ neo-coknualist ” was liable to 
set Algerians thinking that they were Mr 
Tshombe’s mercenaries. (Them is still no 
evidence that the Algerians themselves 
were m the hijacking plot) Their cap* 
lure took place in the aftermath of the 
Israeli-Arab war when all Arabs, and par- 
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ticularly Algerians, were hysterically cul¬ 
tivating* the legend that Britain amt the 
United . States had helped the Israels 
bombers* Algerian-Britisfl relations were 
at their lowest ebb. / 

Even at the best of times Algerian 
justice grinds slowly* The initial evidence 
in a case—which in Britain would he 
taken in court—is collected by an examin¬ 
ing magistrate before ang, charge* are 
brought. The Algerian government, be¬ 
sides, is far from being homogeneous. 
Eacli nuniitryi* virtually a law unto itself 
and, in,a political case, each grinds its 
own axe separately. So there is endless 
occasion for delay. 

Mr Tshombe, who at first seemed a 
prize, has turned into a big liability. The 
Algerians had ideas of making his sur¬ 
render to President Mobutu conditional 
on the Congolese leader breaking his 
American ana Israeli ties. (The Israelis 
train Mr Mobutu’s crack corps, the para- 
fommandos.) But Mr Mobutu at long 
last—and perhaps under American 
influence—seems to have decided that Mr 
Tshombe is best forgotten. 

Before the British pilots were released, 
some newspapers had been suggesting that 
Britain should put the heat on and retract 
its recent resumption of Algerian gas 
deliveries. But the resumption of those 
deliveries—cut off by Algeria during the 
Israeli-Arab war—was part of an Anglo- 
Algerian thaw that may have helped to 
speed the pilots’ release. Nor was the 
resumption, as at first represented, an 
exclusively British concession. 

It must be hoped that die new wave 
of saner relations between the West and 
the Arabs may float another Briton in 
Algerian custody to freedom. He is Mr 
Alexander Ross, a technical adviser to an 
Algerian shipping company, who dis¬ 
appeared from his home in Algiers on 
August nth. No charges have been 
brought against him and it was only when 
his wife was allowed to visit him last 
week that the Algerian foreign ministry 
would admit that he is in prison. It looks 
as if Colonel Boumedienne should look in¬ 
to this case too. 


Nigeria 

Victory in sight 

FROM OUR LAGOS CORRESPONDENT ™ 

'Hie pace of Nigeria’s civil war after 
months of languid bloodshed has accelera¬ 
ted dramatically. Swift federal victories in 
the Mid-West came in tandem with a 
stepped-up drive on Enugu, the Biafran 
capital, designed to bring its fall, and 
perhaps the end of Biafra, within days. 
Two days after Benin, all but deserted by- 
eastern soldiers, dropped into federal 
hands the Mid-Western ports of Warri and 
Sapele were cleared of Biafrans, and the 
federal army was on the outskirts of Ibo 
territory At Agbor. It was also only 16 
north of Enugu, with only one 
t‘ between it and the high 
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h the federal navy betng over-hopeful ? 

ground from which its artillery could hit 
the rebel capital. 

Under the circumstances, the call by 
Dr Akanu Ibiam, adviser to the Biafran 
government, to troops and civilians to die 
gloriously for their homeland, having lost 
everything else, sounded a note of 
desperate gallantry. Fragmentary reports 
indicated that his eloquence was not 
enough to halt a civilian exodus from 
Enugu, or scattered desertions from 
Biafran forces on the front. Neither can 
it have been reassuring to the troops to 
hear of four weekend executions in 
Enugu, presumably of senior army officers 
allegedly involved in a conspiracy to re¬ 
move Colonel Ojukwu from office. Nor 
was it easy for Biafrans to be sure of their 
political footing as their government sud¬ 
denly launched into denunciations of 
Yoruba leaders to whom it had earlier 
been appealing for co-operation. 

In large part the tone of despair and 
disarray evident in the easterners’ be¬ 
haviour is attributable to the fear, rein¬ 
forced by their own incessant propaganda, 
that advancing federal troops -are bent on 
a campaign of looting, rape and murder. 
Ibo experiences with northerners last 
year were bitter enough to justify such 
apprehension. But the evidence of the civil 
war shows that at least some federal 
authorities are concerned that such massa¬ 
cres should not be repeated. In Benin 
anti-Ibo civilians probably did more kil¬ 
ling of their Ibo neighbours, whose shops 
and homes they also looted, than was 
done by soldiers. After initial chaos in the 
town, including a period when federal 
troops shot I bos in civilian dress who 
were identified to them as recent com¬ 
batants, the occupation authorities 
clamped the lid down hard* and provided 
armed guards for those Ibos who were 
willing to sit in fetid discomfort inside 
a school compound; Battlefield com¬ 
manders angrily warned Ibo Civilians to 


stay out of the shooting war or suffer the 
consequences, and claimed that the 
Biafran habit of shedding uniforms and 
fighting on m mufti made it impossible 
for their men to distinguish foe from 
neutral. Politicians in Lagos, however, 
were frank in their distress at the prospect 
of renewed killings in the east—fearful, 
and with reason, that a wholesale 
slaughter of Ibos would both offend world 
opinion and kill the slim hope a few still 
cherish for peaceable re-integration into 
a unified nation. 

While their main attention has been 
focused on winning the war, federal 
officials have been impatient with advisers 
or would-be mediators from other coun¬ 
tries. Each week brings a new delay in 
the schedule for the visit by the six heads 
of state whose " consultative ” mission was 
arranged by the Organisation of African 
Unity. If the mission ever had any chance 
of promoting a ceasefire before a federal 
victory that chance, it seems in Lagos, 
has now evaporated It is not an aus¬ 
picious moment for the appearance of 
foreign compromisers and, perhaps realis¬ 
ing this, the Kinshasa peace-makers show 
no sign of haste. 


Biafra 


Says you 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN 
BIAFRA 

Sources close to ColoneUOjukwu say he 
will propose a referendum under United 
Nations supervision to decide what Bia¬ 
frans want when the OAU mission visits 
the former eastern region. If, that is, it 
ever does: the presumption in Enugu 
that it vyill tour the de facto independent 
areas is not shared in Lagos* 

The missions arrival, postponed by 
General Gowon, has led to window-dres- 
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nesel n the boot of yow car 


Hawker SUileley 
power staNMs 


Hawker Siddeley’s AA1 diesel is tiny. Continuously rated at 3.5 bhp at 3,600 rpm it’s 
among the world’s smallest. Over 20,000 of them are in use around the globe, But that's 
notalk Hawker Siddeley builds diesels from 1.5 bhp to 8,500 bhp □ Hawker Siddeley power 
stations come a little bigger. But no less successful. They have been erected and equipped* 
all over the world □ Hawker Siddeley Group builds twelve different types of.aircraft, too. 
In fact, its engineering index lists a vast range of essential products and services. That’s 
what makes this a world-size industrial group earning more than £1 million a day. 
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fSp HAWKER SIDDELEY. GROUP SSS&Ster 

1« (T. JAMMI MUAMI. LONDON *.W.1. Ot-*M MM 

Mechanical, electrical and aeroapace capital equipment with world-wide sates and service 
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Members of the HICK HARGREAVES group 
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HICK HARGREAVES & CO LTD 



FINCH WATSON LTD 


FOSTER FINCH 
(SALES & SERVICE) LTD 



3i 


FOSTER YATES & THOM LTD 



GEARAIDE LTD 


Products manufactured by the Group include — 


Vacuum equipment. Air Compressors and pumps. 
Water Deaerators and Strainers, Heat Exchangers, 
injection Moulding Machines, Footwear Moulds, 
Auto-expanders, Mixing Machines, Capstan Lathe 
conversions and Plug Board Control Systems. 


HICK, HARGREAVES & CO LIMITED 

BOLTON LANCASHIRE TEL: 0204-23373 
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sing on both sides. Federal troops ,hst 
week were ordered to recapture die new 
breakaway . Beoip stot^prpclaimed *as 
they werfe attacking—to dembristrate that 
the federal forces, under Colonel Muri- 
tala Mohammed, can pacify southern 
Nigeria without outside assistance. Resis¬ 
tance in the Mid-West is now concentra¬ 
ted in the Ibo areas of the Niger valley. 
The Benin “ breakaway ” itself was win¬ 
dow-dressing. So was Colonel Ojukwu’3 
appointment of civilians to his cabinet in 
Enugu, among them the former regional 
premier, Dr Michael Okpara, whose suc¬ 
cess in impressing east African leaders is 
credited with getting the mission from 
the Organisation of African Unity appoin¬ 
ted in the first place. 

If it tours the country, the mission 
will find the whole of it heavy with a 
pall of suspicions and hatreds similar to 
those which have characterised the Congo 
for seven years. Lagos, once the most wel¬ 
coming city of Africa, now looks about 
as sick as Kinshasa. The virulence of 
western and northern Nigerians’ public 
and private invective against Biafrans in 
general, and Ibos in particular, will prob¬ 
ably leave the distinguished visitors im¬ 
pressed with the unlikelihood of ever 
putting Nigeria together again. 

But in all areas of the country people 
tend to say what the local powers-that- 
be want to hear, so it is hard to determine 
if individual Nigerians have escaped the 
tendency to wallow in emotional revul¬ 
sions. In Benin the people are divided. 
This part of the federation has many 
tribes, some of them geographically and 
intellectually insular, v and no overall 
leader. It would like not to share the 
revenues of its oil, roughly 35 per cent 
of Nigeria’s total, with the other 96 per 
cent of the Nigerian population, and it 
is repelled by the everlasting Yoruba- 
Hausa-lbo squabbles of Nigerian politics. 

In Biafra the mission will encounter 
still greater suspicion of the outside world 
and greater tension, but much more unity 
and purpose. Colonel Ojukwu has one 
great advantage over all other Nigerian 
officer-politicians ; he could win an 
election easily. 

A rational solution in Nigeria would 
probably have to involve a measure of 
political dismemberment, and would pre¬ 
sumably depend for its success on the 
proportion of the established economic 
unity that was preserved — common 
market, services, currency, and so on. 
Realistically the mediators may well con¬ 
clude that though it may be possible to 
reduce Biafra to its Ibo core—eight million 
of its 13 million population—this is 
probably the most Colonel Gowon 
could achieve. In one form or another 
Biafra will probably survive even if de¬ 
prived of some of its ports and oil rigs. 
However, the oil exploration charts show 
workable deposits stretching from 
Cameroun to the Dahomey border. 
Although the loss of any minority areas 
in the south of Biafra would be a blow, 

I boland—provided it had access to the 
sea through Port Hajxourt, Nigeria’s 
second largest harbour—could still be 


pfttaterdUt by Wte*t African standards! 

Most of Biafra'* itoflDachi look full both 
of yams and Baht, but filestores are 
empty. Blockaded from the ana with 
enemy territory to 'West and north, its 
one road into Cameroun has been dosed 
by that state because of the road’s condi¬ 
tion and for fear of skirmishes. The 
only channel left open for Red Cross 
supplies, returning patriots and visiting 
correspondents i6 through the creeks that 
join south-west Cameroun to Calabar, 
an area which the Nigerian navy has not 
so far dared to penetrate. In addition 
the Portuguese make occasional freight 
and passenger flights from SSb Tome, 
evacuating Biafra’s itinerant envoys and 
bringing in its own surplus Nato arms 
and those of France—-which also supplies 
helicopters and their pilots—bought with 
a French bank credit guaranteed by 
Biafran mineral resources. The “ortho¬ 
dox” international arms market is also 
busy in Biafra. 

There are few Europeans left, especi- 


ally outiide Ehugtt Th 4 toUxhi* Jf^pt 
caused by the fare and -so' far iueflfectSVe 
federal air raid*; r bfit**by the ecotfWtlic 
difficulties. Omnipresent arnty rofcdbtocks 
are even more of anuisdtice then bn 
Colonel GoWon’s side pi the W|th 
semi-literate men in uniform, stfmefifites 
behaving as badly as the* Congolese. But 
the sense of purpose at fiie T teaders$p 
level has communicated itself to thebtofcd 
public. Biafrans have ttiany argument* for 
leaving Nigeria—that they are hated and 
insecure; that they are too popukhls a 
people to shads their new oil wealth With 
the bottomless pit of the North’s require¬ 
ments ; that this is what Biafrans, given 
self-determination, would choose. Perhaps 
their best argument is that Biafra seems 
to be already a nation, give or take some 
uncertain loyalties on its geographical 
fringes. To make the rest of Nigeria 
nation is a task which is feasible but 
remains to be done. To do it wovild 
require a popularly accepted leader, not 
just the next officer down the* list. 


Russia 1 

Refrigerators and rockets 


Are the Russians stepping up the arms 
race still further ? The question was 
raised this week after the central com¬ 
mittee had held its special session on Tues¬ 
day. Since arms cost money, it is not all 
that odd to draw military conclusions from 
a session which, in addition to registering 
Mr Shelepin’s expected removal from the 
secretariat, was mainly devoted to 
economic matters. Mr Brezhnev himself 
delivered the main report on “ measures 
to improve the well-being of the people.” 
Mr Baibakov, the chief planner, outlined 
the economic projects for the next three 
years and Mr Garbuzov, the minister of 
finance, disclosed the budget estimates for 
1968. These last two reports will be 
endorsed by the Supreme Soviet at its 
next session on October 10th. Already, 
however, there are reports from Moscow 
that Mr Garbuzov’s budget will include 
a seven to ten per cent increase in defence 
expenditure. If these reports are con¬ 
firmed, they will show that for two years 
running the Russian leaders have decided 
to expand their military spending slightly 
faster than the budget and the national 
product are expanding. 

In terms of butter Mr Brezhnev has 
been bountiful, though probably not as 
bountiful as he would have wished. He 
has pleased the levellers, by promising to 
raise the urban minimum wage to 60 
roubles a month. To this he added 
bonuses for people working in the difficult 
regions of the Soviet Union's north-east. 
The,general emphasis is egalitarian. Mr 
BrezhneV has foreshadowed a cut in 
income tax for lower income groups and 
higher and - earlier pensions for war 
casualties as well as collective fanners. The 
cost of these and similar measures has 
still to be calculated in the budget, but 


the first impression is that for such a 
festive occasion as the 50th anniversary 
of the Russian revolution the bounty it a 
bit grudging. 

If the Russian leaders have not made 
greater concessions it is because they fear 
inflationary pressures. The burden of 
defence increases these pressures both 
directly and indirectly. When it comes to 
measuring the burden, even using official 
Russian figures, there still remains the 
problem of the base year. If 1961 Is taken 
as the base, the percentage rise in Russian 
defence spending is not much more than 
half the rise in national income since 1961. 
But in 1961 Mr Khrushchev boosted mili¬ 
tary expenditure because of the Berlin 
crisis. If i960 is taken as the base ybat, 
the defence budget has gone up by about 
the same percentage as the national 
income. Mr McNamara pointed out the 
other day that the same is true Of the 
United States. 

This immediately raises the vexed 
problem of what is, and what is not, in¬ 
cluded in the Russian defence budget. 
Last December, when Mr Garbuzov 
presented his budget for 1967, he 
announced that defence estimates, would 
go up both in absolute terms—by 1,100 
million roubles to 14,500 million roubles 
—and relatively, rising to 13.3 per cent 
of total expenditure. This announcement 
was significant. It will be significant 
again if the dose is repeated for 1968. To 
claim that Russian defence spending is 
really rising faster is to assume that items 
concealed in other parts of die budget are 
being increased at a quicker rate. This 
hypothesis is quite plausible, particularly 
if it is coupled with the assumption that 
military aid does not figure under 
defence in the Russian budget. Russian 
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aid to North Vietnam alone is estimated 
by the Americans at $1,000 million a 
year. To this must be added the recent 
« shipments to Arab countries* True, some 
military aid may involve, obsolete 
weapons, and may thus be less costly 
than, say, expenditure on ipissiles. 

The men in the Kremlin, like their 
counterparts in the White House, have 
4 opted for the modern version of guns and 
butter. Because ijieir national product is 
so much smaller they may fmd the 
balancing t act more difficult. All the 
same, since it is claimed that national 
income is growing fairly fast, they should 
be able to keep their balance so long as 
they do not have to carry out a huge 
shift in resources. But the Russians give 
the impression of being even more un¬ 
decided about their future course than 
the Americans. This uncertainty is 
reflected in all sorts of postponed 
decisions. If Mr Baibakov was obliged to 
talk this week about economic targets 
for the next three years, it was simply 
because the current five-year plan (iq66- 
70) has not yet been approved. Mr Bai¬ 
bakov’s figures will be instructive ; they 
are likely to amount to a corrected version 
of a plan that is two years old but not 
yet published. 

Uncertainty, however, is not limited to 
the economy. Mr Shelepin, rightly or 
wrongly, is usually regarded as an 
opponent of the line followed by the 
present leaders. His removal from the 
secretariat was not a surprise because it 
was foreshadowed last July, when he was 
appointed head of the trade unions. The 
shift is clearly downward ; but Mr 
Shelepin is down, not out. He remains a 
member of the leading party body, the 
politburo. The skin game has not yet 
been played out. Maybe the leadership 
was obliged to make concessions on de¬ 
fence to preserve itself and its foreign 
policy. 

Russia 2 

If it works, it's 
OK by us 


Enterprising Russian farmers will no 
longer be punished for showing initiative 
outside their own farming activities. On 
the contrary, thev will he praised and 
financially rewarded. This is the gist of a 
government deciee, published on Septem¬ 
ber 25th, which authorises collective farms 
to set up their own small factories and 
workshops and to sell the resulting pro¬ 
duce for profit. To encourage them, they 
will be allowed to fix their own prices, 
except for foodstuffs, which cannot be 
sold above the prescribed price levels. 
Clearly^ jthe aim is to reduce under-em- 
articularly seasonal under¬ 
while at the same time 
of the many gaps in the 
ds people want. 

• the scope of the new rural 
Fwill be remains to be seen. It 



may, amount to nothing more, than a 
revival of the'old handicraft industries. 
On the other hand, if the farms are given 
credits and a green light they could make 
quite an important contribution to the 
output of processed foods. But in either 
case the new decree is more significant 
in psychological than in economic terms. 
However quickly they are developed and 
however useful they prove to be, the new 
local industries will not carry much 
weight in total Soviet production. But the 
measure shows that the Russian leaders 
have admitted the absurdity of penalising 
individual enterprise when there are still 
so many shortages and unfilled needs. In 
other words, it shows a more practical 
approach to policy for the countryside. 

Just such a practical approach could be 
detected earlier this year in the extension 
of the urban managerial reform to the 
state farms. These farms are being 
switched to new methods of accounting, 
with fewer plan orders and less outside in¬ 
terference. It would be wrong, however, to 
conclude that Russia’s rulers have decided 
to relax the hold of the state on the 
countryside. There are also signs pointing 
in the opposite direction. For example, 
projects to move farmers from their in¬ 
dividual cottages into flats in rural cities, 
where all the usual social and cultural 
amenities are provided, show that the 
idea of “ agrotowns,” so dear to Mr 
Khrushchev, is not dead. Similarly, the 
extent to which the share of state farms 
(as distinct from the more numerous col¬ 
lective farms) in agricultural production 
has grown since the war. Admittedly, 
this process was helped by the reclamation 
of the virgin lands ; but the fact that it 
has been continued since that policy was 
scaled down suggests that at least some 
Russian leaders have not abandoned the 
old communist dream of “ bridging the 
gap between town and countryside.” 

All these moves may seem rather con¬ 
tradictory. But in Russia today the con¬ 
tradictions are not confined to agricultural 
policy. r l he country’s leaders are plodding 
pragmatically along. Their immediate 
task in the countryside is to step up 
agricultural output and get in a harvest 
that is as good as last year’s bumper 
crop. Their motto is “ life first, philosophy 
afterwards.” 



France 

■ - ■ - 1- - .— 

The Red Belt gets 
redder 

MOM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT " 

General de Gaulle has not quite met his 
Walthamstow, but like Mr Wilson he has 
his electoral woes. The contests on 
September 24th—both local polls and 
parliamentary by-elections—proved three 
points. First, that in their nine years of 
power the gaullists have not yet struck 
deep roots in the countfy. Second, that 
the tide still seems to be running against 
the government. Third, that the left-wing 
opposition in general, and the Com¬ 
munists in particular, are continuing to 
regain lost ground. 

The local elections in half* the cantons 
of France confirm the weakness of 
gaullist influence in local government. 
The official statistics give 14 per cent of 
the votes cast to the gaullists and 4 per 
cent to their uncertain allies, the 
supporters of M. Giscard d’Estaing. This 
is slightly more than in 1961, but bears 
no comparison to the gaullists’ repre¬ 
sentation in parliament, where they still 
have a majority even though a small one. 
True, theie were some camouflaged 
gaullists among the candidates who, last 
Sunday, wore a conservative or inde¬ 
pendent label. The gap, nevertheless, 
remains large. Traditional conservatives 
and Christian Democrats resist the gaullist 
pull better in elections in which the 
general is not personally involved. This 
is a portent for the future. 

It is a bit risky to draw conclusions 
about the unpopularity of the government 
on the basis of cantonal elections in 
which 43 per cent of the voters abstain. 
But the trend is confirmed by the parlia¬ 
mentary by-elections. Again, it may be 
objected that in France deputies are 
usually re-elected when they stand for a 
seat which they would have won at the 
general election if their victory had not 
been invalidated for some reason. But 
re-elected by what margin ? The Breton 
constituency of Saint Brieuc is a good 
example, since the government sent there 
a squad of ministers (M. Michelet, M. 
Edgar Faure and M. Maurice Schumann) 
and the opposition sent its star per¬ 
formers (M. Mitterrand and M. Mend£s- 
Frarice). Last March the Socialist can¬ 
didate, M. Le Foil, scraped through by 35 
votes. LAst Sunday he crushed the same 
gaullist opponent by a tpajority of 6,416. 

Above all, there is the spectacular 
progress of the Communists. In the 
cantonal elections they polled more than 
26 per cent of the votes cast. It is true 
that they had more candidates than any 
other party Yet their advance is demon¬ 
strated by the figures for the Paris region. 
As five riew departments have been 
'cr&ted, there were elections in all the 
cantons of the greater Paris region, except 
in the capital itself. The Communists 
gained more than 42 per cent 6f the 




SAS Trans-Asian Express 

On November 4, SAS opens a new world route - 
the TRANS-ASIAN EXPRESS- from Copenhagen via 
Tashkent to Bangkok, Singapore and Djakarta* 

The new SAS Trans-Asian Express offers you 

• the convenience of only two stops to Bangkok - 
in Copenhagen, and in Tashkent of Genghis Khan 
tame 

• the superb comfort of the new, ultra-long range 
DC-8 Super-Fan - the world's most advanced jet¬ 
liner, technically as well as in its interior, with newly 
designed chairs providing the latest in air travel 
relaxation 

This is the fastest route from London, Manchester 
and Dublin to Bangkok and Singapore Since time 
means money, flying SAS is the most economical 
route, too. 

FLY THE STRAIGHT WAY TO SOUTH EAST ASIA 
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Shouldn’t you be able to 
rent £in economy car 
if you’d rather? 



Hertz has more cars than any other rent-a-car company. So you usually can rent just the make and 
model you want—including a wide variety of economy cars. But that’s not the only way you save 
money at Hertz. In many cities Hertz offers special economy rates for week-ends and commercial use. 
Hertz never charges for advance reservations. (Or cancellations.) You can rent a Hertz car in one 
Hertz city and leave it in any other Hertz city, in the same country, usually without charge. And, of 
course, any Hertz car you rent for a day 
is yours for a full 24 hours, and not just 
8 . (So actually every Ford or other car 
you rent from Hertz is an economy car!) 


Hertz has the^pqly 19 -point check in the business! 
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poll and for the first time they have 
captured the majority on the conseil 
giniral of one of the new departments. 
The Red Belt is getting redder. 

This success has encouraged the left to 
make electoral alliances for next Sunday’s 
second ballot. On the whole the Com¬ 
munists and the socialist alliance, the 
Federation of the Left, have had less 
difficulty than was expected in agreeing 
on joint candidates. Since discontent with 
General de Gaulle’s recent economic 
decrees must have played a part in the 
success of the left, it is not surprising that 
the two allies should have agreed to 
introduce a parliamentary motion censur¬ 
ing the government for these measures. 
The motion will be defeated because, 
plough M. Giscard d’Estaing may bark, 
he cannot bite the government. The 
present climate is unfavourable for the 
gaullists, but the general, like Mr Wilson, 
can console himself with the thought that 
time may be on his side. 

Britain and Zambia 

Grrrrrrr 


Britain and Zambia have been snarling 
about Mr Smith this month like a couple 
of, shall we say, toothless bulldogs. On 
Monday President Kaunda called in our 
man in Lusaka to tell him that Rhodesian 
rebel aircraft had been flying over Zam¬ 
bian teiritory and that unless Britain acts 
against the lebels, and stops South Africa 
sending them military aid, Zambia will 
be forced to defend itself “ with the assist¬ 
ance of its friends.” This threat of anony¬ 
mous bogeymen left Whitehall unmoved ; 
almost as unmoved as the South African 
government had been by Mr Wilson’s 
plea earlier in the month that the said 
“military aid’’—policemen in armoured 
cars—which the South Africans had sent 
into Rhodesia should kindly be removed 
from territory which he still claims to 
regard as a British responsibility. 

These South African policemen, and 
the African guerrillas crossing from 
Zambia whom they were sent to combat, 
are at the back of the London-Lusaka 
row. The Zambians had protested on 
August 29th against the South African 
expeditionary force, whose presence in Mr 
Smith’s laager was already common 
knowledge. On September 8th Mr Vors- 
ter, the South African prime minister, 
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avowed their presence there, though he 
claimed that they ware fighting terrorists 
who had origioated *0 South Africa and 
were on their, way back* On September 
14th the British government delivered its 
protest to South Africa, was- ticked off for 
being soft on terrorism by Mr Reginald 
Maudling and Sir de Villjers Graaff, the 
South African white opposition leader, 
and on September 21st got rouqd to 
countering the Zambian protest with a 
note that duly managed to be both dis¬ 
honest and offensive. 

Implying that the British had not 
known anything more than they read in 
the newspapers about the South African 
policemen, until they had enquired of Mr 
Vorster, it left the Zambians to be con¬ 
tent with the knowledge of Britain's (still 
unanswered) protest to him. The bulk of 
the British note was a strongly worded, 
counterattack demanding an assurance 
that the Zambian government was not 
helping “ armed incursions ” into Rho¬ 
desia. 

The Zambians, who do not leave their 
rudeness to be understood by implication, 
replied offensively and more or less 
honestly that this was another example of 
British ineptitude and insincerity and that 
they “ remain to be convinced, by action 
not protests, that it is not British policy to 
assist and legalise the Smith regime at a 
date appropriate to the British govern¬ 
ment.” More or less honestly : the whole 
dogfight, in which President Kaunda’s 
will not be the last bark, has been curi¬ 
ously short on bite for the simple reason 
that the Zambians do not imagine they 
have much chance of being convinced of 
just that proposition. 


Venezuela 

Last Bickerings of 
the armed struggle? 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Having won a diplomatic battle against 
Cuba, the Venezuelan government looks 
like winning on the ground too. On Sun¬ 
day, 20 of the 21 members of the 
Organisation of American States (with 
Mexico the exception) agreed on new 
steps for making life awkward for Cuba. 
The most controversial clause in the 17- 
point resolution was that OAS members 
should take “ measures ” against ships 
from other countries that called at Cuban 
ports carrying government cargo. While 
this is vaguer than the proposal put for¬ 
ward by the United States, there is a fair 
chance that some governments at least will 
interpret “ measures ” as the denial of fuel 
and port facilities. More predictably, and 
more justifiably, the OAS foreign ministers 
also agreed to tighten and to co-ordinate 
their controls against Cuban-based 
subversion. 

Venezuela, together with the United 
States and Bolivia, was the moving spirit 
behind this special meeting of the 


organisation, yet .for {he 
ment the dangers of*, spbvej^m 
receding. After sewn long yt$n of, 11 free¬ 
dom-fighting/’, thp , cpmpronjft htfiha 
armada (armed strugg)e), in yen^uela 
appear to be entering it* final starasuTjhe 
movement is shrunken, divided and, deeply 
infiltrated by government agent*. Its 
present crippled capacity for action, is, ip 
sharp ■ contrast with both the 
terrorism and the rural guerrilla activity 
of a few years bade. .True, the militant 
communist Armed Force of. National 
Liberation (FALN) hfMt in the past shown 
great resilience, and its surviving fragments 
are still capable of making the occasional 
spectacular strike. But; in face of crushing 
military and police cpunter-actipp, the 
other extreme left-wing groups have, now 
joined the orthodox Venezuelan comr 
munist party in deserting the armed 
struggle for a far softer line., 

A major episode ip the destruction of 
the FALN underground organisation 
occurred late last month* On August 24th, 
a group of terrorists from the FALN’* 
41 special sabotage command ” robbed the 
Banco Miranda in Caracas of $6q,<mx>. 
The operation was carried out smoothly, 
on the same lines as a successful $ioo,ppo 
bank robbery the month before. But this 
time the Venezuelan political police were 
pre-informed of the robbery and used it 
to lead them to the capture of many of 
the underground chiefs. 

Within three hours the police claim 
to have arrested a man wearing a wig, 
a false moustache and carrying $35,000 
wrapped in old newspapers. The captured 
man was identified by the police as a 
former right-wing conspirator, exiled to 
Spain in 1963 and now “ Gomandante 
Milkos,” head of the urban terrorist 
organisation (the coming together of right 
and left extremists is a characteristic of 
the FALN). 

Early next morning, the police gunned 
down a former industrial chemist called 
Felix Farias as he was leaving his apart¬ 
ment house. This man they identified as 
44 Gomandante Claudio,” the planning 
and operational chief of the sabotage 
command. Sr Farias had worked in a 
clandestine munitions factory, disguised as 
a chicken farm, until it was seized by the 
army in 1965. He had then led a guerrilla 
column in western Venezuela until last 
year, when he was expelled from the 
orthodox communist party for ordering 
the execution of three guerrillas (including 
a girl and his own younger brother) to 
restore 44 discipline.” 

Inside Sr Farias’s apartment, the police 
claimed to have found $40,000 in Banco 
Miranda sacks, a large cache of guns and 
grenades and—the biggest catch of all— 
a man who was later made to identify 
himself to a pre.si conference as “ Sergeant 
Espinosa ” from Cuba. To complete the 
rout of the FALN, in ,a battle later the 
same day the police machine-gunned 
to death two. men who, they claimed, 
were responsible for the murder last March 
of the Venezuelan foreign minister’s 
brother. Radio Havana waited five days 
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before announcing to the world that " the 
Venezuelan fatherland must logically 
sense the loss of such valued citizens.” 

Sergeant Espinosa, who appeared at his 
press conference with a head wound, was 
not exposed to direct questioning by re¬ 
porters. But he said he came to Venezuela 
a year ago in a joint landing of Cubans 
and Venezuelans led by Luben Petkoff, a 
FALN commander who is alleged to have 
brought $200,000 with him from Cuba. 
In May the Venezuelan police killed or 
captured three Cubans who were attempt¬ 
ing tp take part in another landing. There 
are now thought to be perhaps 15 Cuban 
guerrillas operating in Venezuela. They 
have been brought over, Venezuelan offi¬ 
cials believe, to replace key technicians in 
sabotage, intelligence or logistics who had 
either been caught or who had left the 
lucha armada when the orthodox com¬ 
munists went over to their present co¬ 
existence tactics. 

It will now be very costly to keep the 
armed struggle alive, and there are many 
signs of unwillingness to pay the price. In 
the countryside the guerrillas survive, in a 
weakly flittering way, in only two or three 
of the seven fronts that were functioning 
three years ago. And there are 6,000 
specially trained anti-guerrilla troops hunt¬ 
ing them down. According to one captured 
letter from a guerrilla chief to his 

Germany 


superior: “We cannot undertake any 
project that requires a minimal dxpense, 
and much less the costly one ... I agree 
with you that informers and infiltrators 
are the best weapon the government has 
obtained to attack us.” 

The orthodox communist party stresses 
in its own documents that the party has 
withdrawn temporarily from the armed 
struggle to avoid the suicidal destruction 
of its cadres. Last March, Dr Fidel Oastro 
accused the party of “ cowardice and re¬ 
pugnant opportunism ” in switching to a 
peaceful campaign for legalisation of the 
party. In its answer, the communist party 
politburo wailed that Dr Castro was 
attacking M a clandestine party with hun¬ 
dreds of militants in prison, with dozens 
of them fallen in the mountains and the 
streets, and subject to an implacable re¬ 
pression which adds new victims every 
day.” 

Despite this defence of itself, the party’s 
new line is believed to have cost it at least 
a third of its membership in Caracas. 
Many of these true believers in the lucha 
armada have joined a reconstituted FALN 
organisation led by Sr Douglas Bravo, a 
guerrilla leader who is quietly trying to re¬ 
vive the movement’s strength in the moun¬ 
tains of western Venezuela. Sr Bravo has 
Cuba's sympathy and support, but the 
odds against his success are rising fast. 


Better than Beeching 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

West Germany’s crack trains and elegant 
motorways are admired by all who use 
them. They fit somewhere into every 
foreigner’s evocation of German 
efficiency. Yet by no means everything is 
lovely in the garden of public and private 
transport. The federal railways are 
shockingly in the red. Roads in general 
are not being developed fast enough to 
take the growing traffic comfortably—and 
partly because of this there has been an 
appalling increase in road accidents. 

Last weekend the minister for trans¬ 
port, Herr Georg Leber, uncovered a 
long-hatched programme designed to 
make the system better, and more solvent, 
over the years 1968-1972. fl At last,” 
the president of the federation of German 
industries cried delightedly, “ someone has 
had the courage to call a spade a spade.” 
But whoever does that can count on 
censure as well as praise. Herr Leber, an 
energetic, amiable Social Democrat, who 
first made a name for himself in the 
building workers' trade union, has set 
jgoing a public debate that will continue 
in and out of parliament throughout the 
autumn and winter. 

The insolvency of the railways—since 
i960 tht Deutsche Bundesbahn nas been 
receiving 3,000 million marks a year from 
public {finds—comes first in Herr Leber’s 
oriMr of priorities. The more that this 
( fiHf jpn public money can be stopped, 
ttflHMre there would be left in the kitty 


to spend on developing the roads—or so 
he likes to think. His main proposals for 
helping to get the railways out of debt 
and eventually to pay their way are : 

1. To close 3,200 miles of unprofitable 
line, simultaneously introducing bus 
services for customers affected. 

2. To reduce staff by another 82,000 
(100,000 have already gone) largely 
by not replacing men going into 
retirement. 

3. To compel consigners of long-distance 
heavy freight to use the railways by 
forbidding movement by road of such 
loads as grain, timber, stone, sand, 
gravel, cement, ore, coal, steel, bulky 
machines, and factory-new cars. 

4. To establish loading centres, develop 
express freight services (especially by 
night), and improve services to air 
and sea ports. 

5. To make the humdrum passenger 
services more attractive, and con¬ 
sequently profitable, in the manner of 
the Dutch railways. 

6. To invest 125,000 million marks in 

modernisation during the five-year 
period. ’ ’ 

With the Bundesbahn taking the bulk 
of the loads that are now carried, ^pc- 1 
cept at weekends, by mammoth lorries" 
with trailers, v the Germari roads would 
be relieved of a major ejaige of human 
and material wear and^ tear* Heavier 


taxation for heavier vehicles is a further 
measure intended to ease the strain on 
the roads. And Herr Leber proposes, with¬ 
out going into details, to combat noise, 
air pollution and manslaughter* 

He is not quite so consistent a spade 
caller as to call road casualties man¬ 
slaughter. But all too often that is what 
they are. The number of people killed 
on the roads of west Germany rose from 
! 5,753 in 1965 to 16,864 last year—an 
average of 46 a day. One can darkly 
imagine the scale of the slaughter and 
maiming in 1980 by when, it is estimated, 
the 11 million private cars registered in 
west Germany today will have become 20 
million. In these circumstances it is sad¬ 
dening to see the Bonn police petti- 
loggingly deployed these autumn days to 
trap by radar drivers mildly speeding 
along straight, quiet roads, instead of 
dealing with the reckless cprnering and 
overtaking at really dangerous spots, often 
by drivers of taxis or official cars. 

The remainder of Herr Leber’s pro¬ 
gramme concerns arrangements for im¬ 
proving transport by inland waterways, 
air and sea. These are only very briefly 
sketched, and are likely to be less contro¬ 
versial. The inland waterways’ fleet is to 
be modernised, its total capacity officially 
laid down and its many small owners 
mustered into co-operatives. Merchant 
shipping is to be protected as far as 
possible against foreign competition. 

All these are but proposals. They have 
yet to he accepted by the cabinet and the 
coalition parties, and ratified *by parlia¬ 
ment. Naturally the road hauliers and the 
makers of commercial vehicles are up in 
arms, denouncing the ramifications of 
state intervention. Dutch hauliers, who do 
much business over the German roads, 
are regretting that Bonn has not waited 
for a common European solution to the 
problem. But Herr Leber is confident that 
his programme will go through more or 
less as it is. He is backed by the chancel¬ 
lor, the federation of German industries, 
the trade unions and the public at large. 
Herr Leber has admirers who reckon that 
if he handles the job well he will be in 
the running, should he want to be, for 
the chancellorship. 
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Where on Earth? 

The world can npw take advantage of ICI's modernized methods of producing a range of concentrated compound, 
fertilizers (CCF) more economically than ever before. ' ' 

Whatever the climatic or soil conditions, the Agricultural Division of IC 1 , backed by its vast compute^assisted research 
establishments and the world-famous Jealott’s Hill agronomic laboratories, can tailor the precise GCF to meet thfe 
situation or design the manufacturing plant to fulfil on-the-spot requirements, \ > 

Recent developments mean more economic fertilizers carrying a higher nitrogen content through the use of amtndpidht 
nitrate ( 35.7 %N) or urea ( 46.6 instead of ammonium sulphate ( 21.7 %N) f The size of the plant has been substantially 

reduced. The result: an improved fertilizer with lower capital and production costs. 

There is a story more than 30 years long behind ICFs up-to-date achievements. Today, backed by a vast amount of 
experience, IC! designed plant is producing some 900,000 tons of concentrated compound fertilizers from four units, in 
the United Kingdom and one in Malaysia. 

The ici-designed fertilizer units are capable ofproducing a comprehensive range of tailored products based on ammonium 
nitrate, ammonium phosphate and muriate of potash. 

The Malaysian unit, producing 208,000 tons a year, at Kuala Lumpur is an example of the made-to-measure technique. 
Because the fertilizer is used in tropical areas of high rainfall and on acid soil with high humus content, ground phosphate 
rock has replaced the water-soluble ammonium phosphate. 

All ICI fertilizers feature the special anti-caking properties, achieved by coating each individual prill with oil and china 
clay to give a free-flowing product. 

The wealth of experience in CCF production puts the Agricultural Division of ICI in the unique position of being able to 
offer the world, through selected licencee contractors, plant designs best-suited to local conditions and requirements. 


Other ICI Processes include Ammonia and Town Gas 


The ICI steam-naphtha reforming process has revolutionized the 
economics of producing synthesis gas for ammonia production in 
countries without an indigenous source of natural gas. Today there 
are 80 units in operation or under construction in 26 countries. ICI is 
producing about 3,000 tons of ammonia daily in the UK from instal¬ 
lations based on the know-how offered to the world and further 
capacity of some 3,000 tons per day is being commissioned. 

For further Information write to: 


The steam-naphtha reforming process is the basis of the most econom¬ 
ical method of producing town gas. LoW In capital and running costs 
the plant is outstandingly reliable, efficient and clean. The process has 
been extensively adopted for town gas manufacture throughout the 
world and 200 units are in commission or under construction. Mofr 
than half the UK’s gas capacity is now based on ICI processes. The 
newest process, the TCI 500*, produces town gas which requires no 
farther enrichment. 


THE LICENSING MANNER, IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. A8RICULTURAL DIVISION, BILLIN6HAM, CO. DURHAM, ENGLAND 
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There’s more 
to London 
than Carnaby 
Street. 


And there’s more to sterling area bank¬ 
ing than knowing the value of the pound. 

That’s why Manufacturers Hanover 
maintains two full-service branches in 
London actively involved in the Euro¬ 
dollar market, in the City at 7 Princes 
Street, E. C. 2, and in Grosvenor Square 
at 88 Brook Street, W. 1. These offices, 
working jointly with our European 
Representative offices, specialize in 
solving banking and business problems 


for our customers who have interests 
in the U.K. and Western Europe. 

Our international officers are global 
banking specialists—men who maintain 
close contact with banks and the econ¬ 
omies of over 100 countries. Behind 
these specialists, providing a full scope 
of financial services, are the combined 
experience and facilities of the interna¬ 
tional, trust and national divisions, plus 
the New York network of branches of 
one of the world’s leading banks. 


... it’s good to have • great bank behind you 


MANUFACTURERS HANOVER TRUST COMPANY 

laltraatiertl SMthmM Wall Strati, IWYtrk, N. Y. IMIS 
ttariea amiKfc'K City, 7 Priam Strati, |.C. J • O^awtatt Sq«**> M iNafc Strati, W. f 
fttpraraatarivt Often: Stlrat ■ trawh ttram • ftaatittrt • MttrM ■ ftWf fttirtra City ■ Pari* ■ twi • lit Paata-Ttkyt 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation • Incorporated with Limited Liability in U S.A 
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Democrats for peaceful action 

Washington , DC 


Too far off for prophecy, the presidential 
election of 1968 is yet close enough for 
those who seek to influence the choice 
of candidates or the shape of the next 
Administration to begin to bestir them¬ 
selves. On top of the heap of political 
material they have to work with is the 
war in Vietnam—not the sole issue but, 
increasingly, the one on which other 
issues turn. By now the critics of President 
Johnson’s conduct of the Vietnam affair 
outnumber his supporters heavily, without 
doubt. But the critics are divided into 
opposite camps. Some plead for dis¬ 
engagement and a negotiated peace, 
others for a knock-out blow at North 
Vietnam to finish the thing off. Between 
the two stands the President on a base 
of narrowing popular support for the type 
of plodding campaign,passive in scale, 
restricted in scope, which he has elected 
to wage. 

What the two groups of dissenters can 
agree on is that neither trusts President 
Johnson. Mr Richard Rovere wrote in 
the New Yorker magazine last week that 

no other President has ever had to live in 
an atmosphere so heavy with distrust and 
disbelief . . . what may well be a majority 
of the American people are persuaded that 
the President is a dishonest and dishonour¬ 
able man. 

They complain of having been gulled, of 
not being told the truth about the aims, 
means and prospects of the war. By an 
irony, less would be heard of these com¬ 
plaints if the war were a declared war 
with the emergency regulations, the 
censorship and other restrictions, and 
perhaps the sense of national crisis, which 
a declaration of war might have called 
into existence. This is certainly true of 
the latest instance of official deception, 
the reiterated denial that the construction 
of a barrier between North and South 
Vietnam was being contemplated—a 
thing which, in an ordinary war, could 
have been kept from public discussion 
altogether. 

All this is handy stuff for political 
speechmaking. This week the Republican 
Senator Case of New Jersey, in a speech 
which he later described as “no rougher 
than he deserves,” accused the President 
of “ reckless tampering with the most 
fragile of all_the essential ingredients of 


a democratic society, the trust of one 
man for another.” Mr Case was talking 
about the use the President had made of 
the Gulf of Tonkin resolution of August, 
1964, as an unlimited authority to wage 
war in the Far East. Senator Percy of 
Illinois, another Republican, said rather 
piously that he had spent the weekend 
making speeches about “ the great prob¬ 
lem of credibility ” of the Johnson 
Administration and that people did seem 
very worried about it. For all the fuss 
that Senator Case's speech stirred up in 
the Senate, these are muffled rebukes 
indeed compared with the scorn that is 
poured on Mr Johnson's head by some 
of the disillusioned Democrats who 
worked for him three years ago in the 
belief that an era of external peace and 
internal progress was about to dawn. 

Thus it was no Republican but a former 
Democratic Congressman from Oregon 
who called the President a “ zombie, M 
meaning a man who persists in walking 
about although he is dead. This is the 
line of argument of what is commonly 
dubbed the “ dump Johnson ” movement, 
or something more delicate such as 
“ Citizens for Kennedy in '68 ” : so many 
Democrats will refuse to vote for Mr 
Johnson that, if he is the Democratic 
candidate, the next President will be a 
Republican. California and New York, 
the two biggest states, are both fertile 
ground for the “ dump Johnson ” move¬ 
ment. True, the Californian Democrats 
are even more split into factions than 
usual just now but even so they show a 
general drift away from the President’s 
Vietnamese policy. When Americans 
for Democratic Action held its' board 
meeting in Washington last weekend, the 
northern Californians were among those 
who pressed for a decision to drop 
President Johnson and demand another 
candidate next year. They were joined 
by a group from New York, where a 
movement has sprung up to elect 
delegates pledged to oppose Mr Johnson’* r 
renomination at the Democratic Nation&L 
Convention next year. Not everybody who 
takes that line would support Senator 
Robert Kennedy as the candidate ter take 
Mr Johnson’s place, but if the Senator 
were a possible rival to the President he 
would be the only possible one. Thus 


his name is bound to be usedby 
a movement, whether he likes it or, nbfc. 

Senator Kennedy has been quiet about 
Vietnam since August, when he joined 
several other Senators in expressing con* 
cern about the elections then in 
preparation there. He has said enough 
at different times to mark himself out 
as dissatisfied with the war policy, v^ith 
the war diplomacy and with the neglect 
of necessary domestic tasks. But, while 
he can criticise the President’s policies 
he has really no choice but to dedam 
himself the President’s supporter, as he* 
has done, so long as Mr Johnson is a 
candidate for re-election in 196& 

A " dump Johnson ” movement is there¬ 
fore a potential embarrassment to him 
and obliges him to lie tow while it blows 
itself out. An attempt to enlist Americans 
for Democratic Action for such a move¬ 
ment is a particular embarrassment to 
him, since prominent parts are played in 
ADA by a number of his friends and 
associates (for instance Mr J. K. 
Galbraith, Mr Arthur Schlesinger and 
Mr Richard Goodwin, all members of the 
late Kennedy Administration). Nominally 
a non-partisan organisation, ADA was 
formed twenty years ago as a movement 
to align the liberal intellectuals firmly on 
the anti-communist side in the cold war. 
Its members remain liberal intellectuals. 
They are not a mass movement but many 
of them are eminent and influential* These 
are the kind of men whom the professional 
politicians tend to regard patronisingly 
as ineffectual do-gooders. They are also 
the men who provide the Democratic 
party with most of its ideas and not a 
little of its momentum. 

Their problem last weekend, in an 
atmosphere which tends to polarise politi¬ 
cal attitudes and embitttr controversy, 
was to fix on a plan of action having some 
conceivable prospect of exerting a real 
effect on the course of events. No such 
effect can be expected from a movement 
to depose President Johnson in favour of 
another Democratic candidate and the 
ADA board of a hundred or so members 
duly turned it down. Senator Robert 
Kennedy is spared embarrassment on that 
score at least. ADA did reserve its right 
to support in the general elections next 
vtar ** whoever gives the best ptpspect 
for a settlement of the Vietnam conflict.” 
But that is a somewhat theoretical 
reservation until the candidates have been 
nominated and, in any event, the mem¬ 
bers of ADA are mostly men who would 
find it very hard to vote Republican. 

The proposal that they did adopt was 
one to lighten the hearts of those pro- 
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fessional obmmtrs who fear that th$ only 
tou<;h qf L drama a,t the Democratic 
National Convention next August may 
be the firework display honouring Presi¬ 
dent Johnson’s 60th birthday. It is the 
proposal circulated among Democrats 
thought to be sympathetic to a peace 
policy in Vietnam by Mr Joseph Rauh, 
a lawyer and Democratic leader in the 
District of Columbia ; he is much loved 
among Washington Democrats though 
reportedly not by the President! Dismissing 
“dump Johnson” proposals as hopeless, 
Mr Rauh urged a campaign to gather 
a group of delegates at next year’s 
national Convention pledged to demand a 
t change in the Administration’s Vietnamese 
polfcy. They would seek to insert a passage 
in the platform (or party campaign pro* 
gramme) demanding early negotiations 
for peace and a scaling down of American 
objectives in Vietnam. 

According to the ADA resolution which 


adopted Mr Rauh’s scheme, this “peace 
plank ” would require dropping the 
effort to dear the Viet Cong from areas 
that have long been under their effective 
administration, a halt to the air attack 
on North Vietnam and an offer to bargain 
with all parties to the conflict, including 
the Viet Cong themselves. Mr Johnson 
would have to choose between negotiating 
with the peace group, to produce a text 
acceptable to them as well as to the 
Administration, and fighting the group 
at a time when he is bound to fed the 
need of its support. He might choose to 
negotiate: as ADA says, liberal support 
does not guarantee electoral victory but 
“in the Democratic party its absence is 
a guarantee of defeat/’ Should he fight it, 
the peace faction will have the satisfaction 
of having made its protest against the war 
with the greatest possible publicity. 

The liberals, and ADA in particular, 
have a good record of enlivening past 
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Democratic conventions,, mogt notahjy iif 
194*8 When, w§h the present Vice Presi- 
dent, M? Htim|&rey, in the lead, they 
fbr&sd a dvil rights programme down 
the throat of President Truman. How 
they will do next year depends on the 
course of world events, and on President 
Johnson’s decisions, as much as on them¬ 
selves. To judge by the trend towards 
disillusionment with the war reflected in 
the public opinion polls which float like 
autumn leaves to earth around the 
country, if the convention were being 
held next month Mr Rauh would get his 
peace delegates and the fight would be 
on. The convention would enjoy it; no 
party loves a row like the Democrats. 
Should the war fade out, or be greatly en¬ 
larged, between now and August this 
particular effort would lose its point. In 
the meantime it will provide a focus 
around which many tussles «in political 
conventions and committees may revolve. 


After the ill wind 

Mr Rap Brown has said that violence is 
as American aa cherry pie. Violent 
weather certainly is. There is little in 
British experience to match the sense of 
inevitability that accompanies an American 
hurricane. There is first the waiting and 
wondering, then the battering itself, then 
the aftermath. Texas, struck last week 
by Hurricane Beulah, is finding that the 
worst of ali The winds have long gone, 
but the torrential rains which came along 
for the ride have swollen the Rio Grande 
and Nueces Rivers, and lesser ones as well, 
so that about one-third of the not very 
small state is under water and its residents 
are threatened with such primitive horrors 
as epidemics of snakes and typhoid and no 
water fit to drink. 

The United States Weather Bureau has 
ranked Hurricane Beulah as one of the 
three greatest hurricanes in its history. 
The criteria are size, intensity of wind, 
amount of rainfall and effect upon the 
land. Hie other two were Hurricane 
Carla in 1961 and the north-east hurri¬ 
cane of 1938 which signalled a new 


meteorological pattern that has left 
the eastern United States expecting 
fierce tropical storms as a routine 
autumnal event. 

When the cost is added up, Hurricane 
Beulah will probably have done about $1 
billion in damage, half of it in Texas. It 
has struck the Rio Grande Valley during 
the harvest of oranges and grapefruit; 
enough fruit to fill about eight million 
boxes lay underwater and from one to 
three-quarters of the citrus-bearing trees 
have been blown down. What will be 
left of the region’s crops of cabbage and 
green peppers is not yet known. 

The waters could continue to rise for 
some days yet. As far as could be esti¬ 
mated this week, 38 people had died 
because of the storm, one million people 
(in Mexico, as well as Texas) were isolated 
by it and nearly one-quarter of a million 
were being fed by the Red Cross. Over 
an area of 43,000 square miles, what 
damage that could be done by winds of 
160 miles an hour has been done: power 
lines down, boats smashed, sewerage pipes 
broken, livestock drowned. The Governor 
of Texas, Mr Connally, is asking President 
Johnson to declare the southern part of 


his home state a disaster area. 

That declaration would mean more than 
a ritual expression of condolence. A 
“ national disaster area ” is eligible for 
federal loans at low rates of interest with 
which homes and schools can be rebuilt; 
otherwise individual owners have to bear 
the losses unaided. The “ hurricane 
insurance” provided by private companies 
does not protect against damage by water, 
often the worst offender, but by wind only. 
Flood insurance has been considered a risk 
too big to take even by the largest com¬ 
panies: the likelihood of floods is not 
spread equally over the country and places 
which are flood-prone tend to be hit hard 
and often. But at last the Senate has 
made a move to protect property owners 
against crippling losses. It has approved a 
programme of flood insurance, to be sub¬ 
sidised by the federal government; the 
House of Representatives has still to act. 
So far the Administration has been wary, 
worried about the ultimate cost. But the 
insurance industry, in favour of the Bill, 
predicted earlier this year that the best 
inducement to its passage would be “ one 
good big storm.” Beulah may perhaps 
have blown some good. 
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All these securities having been sold1, this announcement appeatres a matter of record only. I 

--- - - - r. ^ ' i——*- 

TRANSALPINE FINANCE HOLDINGS 1 

Si A. ' * > j 

{Incorporated with limited liability in the Croud Duchy of Luxembot^f) \ 

U.S. $25,000,000 m% LOAN 1983 j 

Represented by Bearer Bonds in denominations of US. $1,000 

'ISSUE PRICE 98 %% 

Tkt Loan b securtd by the tujgmneM of fjt /mtft of a Throughp u t Agrrtmmt ntrrtd Imto by :— 

Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) _ Bataafse Petroleum Maatschappij N.V. 

The British Petroleum Company Limited Mobil Oil Corporation 

Ente Nazionale Idrocarburi Marathon Oil Company Gelsenkirchener Bergwerks-AG. 

Continental Oil Company Deutsche Enrol*AG. Scholven-Chemie AG. 

Texaco Inc. Wintershall AG. Compagnie Fran^aise des Pet roles 

The net proceeds of issue of the Loan will provide further finance for the construction of the Transalpine Pipeline, a huge diameter oil pipeline 
running from Trieste on the Adriatic Sea through Austria to Ingolstadt in Germany. 


N. M. Rothschild & Sons Lehman Brothers S. G. Warburg ft Co. Limited 
Banca Commerciale Italians Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas Creditanstalt*Bankveiein 
Dresdner Bank AG. Osterreichische Landerbank AG. Deutsche Bank AG. Banca Nazionale del Lavoro 


Algemene B|nk Nederland N.V. Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. Banca Nazionale delrAgriculture S.p.A. 

Banca Provinciate Lombarda S.p.A. Banco di Roma Banco di Sicilia Bank of London & South America Limited 
Banque de Bruxelles S.A. Banque Internationale a Luxembourg S.A. Banque Lambert S.C.S. Banque Nationale de Paris S.A. 
Baring Brothers & Co., Limited Bayerische Staatsbank Bayerische Vereinsbank Job. Berenberg, Gossler ft Co. 
Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft Gunnar Bphn ft Co. A/S. Brinckmann, Wirtz ft Co. Commerzbank AG* 

La Compagnie Financiere Credit Commercial de France S.A. Credit Industrie! d 1 Alsace et de Lorraine S.A. 

Credit Lyonnais Credito Italiano Den Danske Landmandsbank The Deltec Banking Corporation Limited 
Euramerica-Finanziaria Intemazionale, S.p.A. Glyn, Mills & Co. Greenshields Incorporated Haiqbros Bank Limited 
Hamburgische Landesbank-Girozentrale Hardy & Co. G.m.b.H. R. Henriques Jr. Hill, Samuel & Co. Limited 
Hollandsche Bank-Unie N.V. Istituto Bancario San Paolo di Torino Kjabenhavns Hundelsbank 
Kleinwort, Benson Limited Kredietbank N.V. Kredietbank S.A. Luxembourgeoise Mees ft Hope 
Merck, Finck ft Co. Samuel Montagu & Co., Limited de Neuflize, Schlumberger, Mallet et Cie. 

Sal. Oppenheim jr. & Cie. Libert Peterbroeck Securities S.A. Pierson, Heldring & Pierson Privatbunken i Kjabenhavn 
de Rothschild Freres Schoeller ft Co. J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. Limited Skandinaviska Banken 
Societe Generate SocieteGenerate de Banque S.A. Stockholms Enskilda Bank 
Svenska Handelsbanken Vereinsbank in Hamburg S. G. Warburg & Co. (Frankfurt) Westfalenbank AG, 

Westminster Bank Limited Wisener, Mackellar and Company Limited Wood Gundy Securities Limited 


Dillon, Read ft Co. Inc. The First Boston Corporation Kuhn, Loeb & Co. White, Weld & Go. Limited 
The Dominion Securities Corporation Drexel Harriman Ripley International S.A.R.L. Goldman, Sachs & Co. 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. Incorporated Loeb, Rhoades ft Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Securities Underwriter Limited 
Smith, Barney & Co. Incorporated Bache & Co. Incorporated Model, Roland & Co., Inc. Paribas Corporation 
Arnhold and S. Bleichroeder, Inc. Baer Securities Corporation Bear, Steams ft Co. Hallgarten & Co, 

New York Hanseatic International Limited L. F. Rothschild & Co. Swiss American Corporation 


Cazenove & Co. 


Broken in London: 


Strauss, Turnbull ft Co. 
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This advertisement does not constitute an invitation to the public to subscribe or purchase any securities. % permission to deal in and 
quotation for the Bonds has been granted by the Council of The Stock Exchange, Londdrt, And the Commission of the Luxembourg 
Stock Exchange. Arrangements are also being made to list the Bonds on the Brussels, Milan and New York <Stock Exchanges. 

European Coal and Steel Community 

U.S. $20,000,000 6f per cent. 20 Year Bonds 

due 1st October, 1987 

ISSUE PRICE 9Si PER CENT. 


The Bonds have been subscribed and offered for sale by 


S. G. WARBURG A CO. 
LIMITED 


LAZARD FRfcRES A CO. 


BANCA COMMERCIALEITALIANA 


sociEtE gEnErale DE BANQUE S.A. sociEtE gEnErale 

BANQUE INTERNATIONALE A LUXEMBOURG S.A. 

The sale of the Bonds by the above-mentioned Banks has been underwritten by, amongst others, the following:— 

Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. Banca Nazionale del Lavoro 

Banque de Bruxelles S.A. Basque de Paris et des Pays-Bas Banque Lambert S.C.S. 

Banqoe Nationale de Paris Credit Commercial de France Credit Lyonnais 

Deutsche Bank Dresdner Bank The First Boston Corporation Hambros Bank 

Aktiw—itllffcaft Akt l—go— UtchAft Limittd 

K red let bank N.V. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Lnzard Frires & de Lehman Brothers 


Alrtlftitllffcaft Akliaai 

Kredietbank N.V. Kul 

Morgan A Cle International S.A. 

Andresens Bank A/S 
Banca di Credito di Milano 
Banco Ambroslano 

Bankhans Friedrich Simon K.G.a.A. 


N. M. Rothschild A Sons 

Amhold and S. Bleichroeder, Inc. 
Banca Nazionale dell’Agricoltura S.p.A. 
Banco di Roma 


Lehman Brothers 
White, Weld A Co. 

Limited 


Banca d’America e d’Italia 
Banca Provinciate Lombarda 
Bank of London A South America 

Limited 


Bankhans Friedrich Simon K.G.a.A. Banque Beige Banque EuropAenne du Luxembourg S.A. 

Limited 

Banque Europeenne d’Outre-Mer, S.A. Banque Gkdnle du Luxembourg Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas 

Brandt 

Banque de Suez et de I’Union des Mines Banque de 1’Union Europ&aoe Industrielle et Finandire 


Banque de I’Union Parisienne 

Berliner Bank 
AkUnpMlIictett 

Brlnckmann, Wirts A Co. 


Bayerische Vereinsbank 
Berliner Handels-Geselischaft 

Bnrkkardt A Co. Caisse d’Epargne de 1’Etat 
Credit Industrie! d’Alsace et de Lorraine 

Den Danske Provinsbnak A/S 


Bergens Privatbank 
Gunnar Bohn A Co. A/S 

Christiania Bank og Kreditkasse 
Credito Itallano 


Den Danske Landmaadshank Den Danske Provinsbnak A/S The Deltec Banking Corporation 

LteJUd 

Earamertca-Fiaaaziaria Internationale, S.p.A. Frankfurter Bank R. Henriqnes Jr. Hill, Samuel A Co. 

LteitW 

HoUaadsehe Baak-Unie N.V. Istituto Bancario San Paolo di Toftoo K Jnbenhavns Handebbaak 

Kleinwort, BcasM Kredietbank S.A. Laxemboorgeobe Lnzard Brothers A Co., Mees A Hope 

IJdM Limited 

Samuel Montagu A Co. Monte dei Psschi di Siena de Nenfllze, Schinmberge^ Mallet A Cle 

DtaMnbJpibii StL O ppen h ehn Jr. A On Picnoa, Heldring A Pierson 

PrivatbAdflnbniMnitalvn Rbeinbcbe Girozentrab abd Provfrdaibaak da Rotbsebfld Frkes 

J. Henry Wagg A Co. Singer A Friedlander Skaadinarbka Banken 


Den norsl 

TYn 1 1 ■ dl> L 

jTivnpm 
J. Henry 


Rbeinbcbe Girozentrab abd Provfczialbaak 
Singer A Friedlinder 


de RednchOd Frkes 
Skaadlaavbka Banken 


KbadenpedeRaaqne 


Stockholm EaskiUa Bank 
C. G. Trinkaus 


Svenaka Haadebhankca 
S. G. Warburg A Co. 
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Change in the air 

. . ,. >■■> " . [ n » , IT", '. — 

Two big steps were taken in the direction 
of safer air travel Ikst week—one much 
bolder than the other. The Federal Avia¬ 
tion Agency laid dbwn new rules making 
it much more likely that people caught 
in air crashes during take-offs and land¬ 
ings will get out alive. President Jdhnsog, 
for his part, asked Congress to give the 
FAA an extra $7 million so that it could 
hire more people to contrbl traffic in the 
air. He also asked the Secretary of Trans¬ 
portation, Mr Alan Boyd, to draw up a 
long-term plan for improving airports and 
safety standards for aircraft. Two com¬ 
mittees of Congress are getting ready 
their own reports on the same subject and 
the President's proposals looked like an at¬ 
tempt to stave off criticism and steal con¬ 
gressional thunder. Even so, they were dis¬ 
appointing. The FAA had hoped for $100 
million more and there was no hint from 
the President on the answer to the most 
difficult problem : how to pay for safer 
air travel. 

The FAA's new regulations, which have 
long been under discussion, will mean real 
enough changes, some almost immedi¬ 
ately. When passengers get on board, they 
are now to be handed instructions on how 
to escape from that specific aircraft, 
rather than from all types owned by the 
airline. A year from now, all passenger¬ 
carrying aircraft are to have more 
spacious doors and aisles; everybody 
should be able to get out in 90 seconds 
from either side. Walk and ceilings are 
to be made of non-flammable plastics and 
the emergency and exit signs should stand 
a better chance of remaining lit in spite 
of a crash. 

By late 1969 more drastic changes in 
the design of landing gear, fuselages and 
fuel lines should have been installed. All 
of these will help in what are called 
“ survivable ” crashes—those in which the 
force of impact is not fatal. The aviation 
industry is not too gloomy. It had feared 
that the bill would be much higher— 
perhaps $2 billion, rather than the $75 
million now estimated for the 39 changes 
on the FAA’s list. But the extent of the 
loss of revenues from the removal of seats 
(near emergency doors, for instance) has 
not yet been worked out; it could be 
considerable. 

The long-range traffic control pro¬ 
gramme that Mr Johnson wants would 
probably cost much more—about $5 bil¬ 
lion. Where is the money to come from ? 
The President suggested that it might 
be from “ the beneficiaries ” of air travel. 
That probably means the passengers. Mr 
Boyd has explained courageously that the 
proposal will probably prevent reductions 
in air fares in, the future, although he 
hoped that it would not mean rises, but 
any new scheme would have to be ap¬ 
proved by Congress, whidi has never been 
able to decide on a satisfactory formula 
for raising the money to pay for the 
major overhaul of America’s airports that 
is needed., 
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Sadly settling': Schools’ superintendent, teachers* president, city’s Mayor, hoard’s president 


Back to school 


New York 

To everyone's relief, the three-week-old 
strike by New York City’s school teachers 
seems to be settled at last. It had been 
settled before. Classes were expected to 
begin this week but, before they did, the 
harmony reached between the United 
Federation of Teachers and the city’s 
Board of Education dissolved. The leaders 
of the union and the members of the 
board could not agree ip writing upon 
what they had decided orally. Finally 
Mayor John Lindsay, calling for a show* 
down on the dispute that violates a New 
York State law against strikes by public 
employees, was able to announce that the 
walk-out was officially over. 

The dispute about money had been 
settled earlier. The Mayor had added 
$10.4 million to the original package of 
$125 million offered by the city in the 
recommendation of mediators. This did 
not mean a substantial gain for most 
teachers; about $150 a year each more 
thaq they would have had without strik¬ 
ing. A thornier issue was the demand of 
the union’s 50,000 members, for a voice in 
shaping educational policy. The split 
developed last week when the UFT 
leaders insisted that this new authority be 
spelled out in their contract. The board 
had assumed that the new approach 
would evolve case by case. Now the 
teachers appear to have won, for the 
preamble to their 26-month contract spells 
out the limits of their new power. They 
will work with officials from the board 
and parents from local school districts to 
make recommendations on educational 
policies. Final power will remain with the 
fjoard and the Superintendent of Schools 
but these work committees may exercise 
considerable authority. 

On the face of it such decentralisation 
looks promising. But neither the teachers 
nor the board have been particularly 
imaginative in recent years* in their treat¬ 
ment of Negro children from the slums. 
Now that the union has achieved a voice 


in the decision-making process, the re¬ 
sponsibility will lie with the teachers to, 
develop sufficient knowledge and commit¬ 
ment to merit it. To have such a voice, 
however, should end some of the frustra¬ 
tion that develops when trying to conduct 
lessons in classes where there are increas¬ 
ing nuitibfcrs of unruly children whose be¬ 
haviour threatens the teacher’s methods 
of instruction and sometimes even her 
physical safety. Even with the strike 
ended, the union will have to answer in 
the courts for its action and a hearing has 
been set in the state capital for October 
18th. 


Action on stripping 


The American Mining Congress, meeting 
in Denver earlier this month, was said 
to be worried about its image—as it needs 
to be. It is thought of by the general 
public—when it is thought of at all—as 
an industry which ruins scenery, exploits 
natural resources and makes excessive 
profits. And nowadays it is being thought 
of more frequently as an ever growing 
number of Americans, with increasing 
amounts of leisure, money and transport 
facilities, wanders into the mountains and 
deserts where the miners operate. Un¬ 
fortunately, to meet the demand of this 
expanding economy for minerals and 
fuels, the mining companies are being 
forced to exploit the lower quality 
deposits which lie on the surface of the 
soil, an exploitation that has been facili¬ 
tated by modern machines and tech¬ 
nologies. 

With surface, or strip, mining hillsides 
are gouged out and cleared of vegetation, 
the top soil is left in huge mounds whieh 
rnay slip down the mountains, blocking 
and polluting the streams and eroding the 
soil, bringing long-term economic dangers 
as well as immediate aesthetic damage or 
“ view pollution." A governmental report, 
“ Surface Mining ana our Environment," 
published this summer at the request of 
Congress^ found thSMDvef 3 million acres 
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of land,^ had b&efcr affected ^ by surface 
mining^hal^ of it for coal> with gravel, 
stone, gold, iron and clay also important', 
th.it 150,000 additional acre& w iyec 4 being 
disturbed each year in this way Snd that 
the annua] increase was expected almost 
to double by 1 1980. Only about one-third 
of this land is being rehabilitated and 
the report recommended a programme for 
reclaiming the land that had been spoiled, 
at a <pst of over $1 billion, and for con¬ 
trolling * further ravages. The report 
aroused an unexpected amount of publie 
sympathy and the* enthusiasm of the 
legisl&foti Has had to be. damped down, 
for fear that they would produce an im¬ 
practical measure ; hearings will prob¬ 
ably net be held until next year. 

Meanwhile Kentucky is providing an 
example of the Conflict of interest that 
can arise from this situation. There strip 
mining has brought a revival of the coal 
industry in recent years. But, because ot 
an outdated state law on mineral rights, 
it has also brought the destruction ol 
farm land without any compensation !oi 
the owners, quite apart from the disas¬ 
trous environmental effect on a poverty- 
stricken mountain area that is trying to 
develop tourist and recreational iqdusti ies, 
with help from the federal government, 
as a lemedy for chronic unemployment. 
This summer has seen a confrontation 
between the rival inteiests dramatised by 
the arrest, undet a state sedition law that 
has now been found unconstitutional, of 
a gioup of admittedly very left-wing 
woikets in the federal poveity pro- 
gi amine ; they had been encouraging the 
mountain farmers to organise resistance 
to strip mining by the big coal companies. 


Hicksville? 


In one way, the results of Boston's pre¬ 
liminary election to choose candidates for 
Mayoi could be said to mark the end of 
an old prejudice. Mrs Louise Day Hicks 
came out as the favourite of Boston’s 
voters ; in the past, dominated by Irish 
and Italian groups, they have tended to 
prefei women in the home rather than in 
City Hall. But the monumental lawyer, 
known (somewhat unfairly) from her 
record on the Boston School Committee as 
a symbol of racism rather than feminism, 
will have a hard time winning the 
Mayoralty itself when the final election 
comes in November. For the candidate 
who will oppose her, Mr Kevin White, 
Secretary of State for Massachusetts, is 
not only male, hut young, popular and 
experienced in political office. What is 
more, Senator Edward Kennedy has 
endorsed him strongly £ ao has the state's 
Republican Governor, Mr Volpe. 

A$ a folk rite, which Boston elections 
usually are, this week’s lived tip to tradi¬ 
tion There were ten names on the ballot, 
each expected to tug at particular ethnic 
heart-strings in the cky, The surprise was 
that, r Mr John Seailft/f Harvard^trained 
Rhodes scholar,” the^first Republican in 


,18 years to bother running fete. Mayor, 
came third. He edged out Mr, Edward 
Logue, the former director of Boston’s 
urban renewal programme' who, as a rton- 
native, was handicapped by such colourless 
labels as “ able administrator and indfive 
thinker.” Both will thrpw their support 
to Mr White, 

Boston's election was supposed to be a 
test case for measuring the Voters** reac¬ 
tions to a summer of racial violence* But 
it was not a very clear-cut one. Only 11 
per cent of the city*s population is Negro. 
< And "while the poorer white families en¬ 
dorse Mrs Hicks’s refusal to take Nggro 
, pupils away from ghetto schools and send 
them to class with White children, the 
tensions between the races are not at fever 
pitch. Of course, if Mrs Hicks should win 
in November, that would be a different 
story. But if Mr White becomes Mayor, 
it will mean that the voters are more 
interested in keeping the city on the pro¬ 
gressive load set by the retiring Mayor, 
Mr John Collins. He will he watching the 
proceedings from the safety of a visiting 
professorship in urban studies across the 
Charles River at the Massachussetts 
Institute of Technology. 


Cal hitched up 



It is easy, but it is unfair, to say, as some 
are doing, that the Regents of the 
University of California chose Mr Charles 
Hitch, an Oxford don for a decade before 
the war but one who never took a 
doctor's degree, as their institution’s new 
president because no one else was avail¬ 
able. They had been searching for eight 
months, ever since the sensational 
departure of Dr Clark Kerr, and some 
of die better known suggestions—Mr 
McGeorge Bundy, Mr John Gardner— 
are said to have been unwilling to con¬ 
sider what had become, in dieir opinions, 
a political adventure rather than an 
educational plum. Moreover, there are 
those who feel that Mr Hitch's intellectual 
prestige is not bright enough to clear the 
great university’s academic reputation of 
the tarnish deposited by the controversies 
of the )a$t few years. / . 

But as far as the 90,000 students are 
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concerned, much of the unrest has been 
the result of ^exde&siVely fast -growth kt 
the nine branches, lack of contact 
between staff and pupils—faulty manage¬ 
ment, in fact. And Mr Hitch, who has 
been in charge of administration and 
finance at the university for some time, 
made his name first at the Rand 
Corporation and then at the Department 
of Defence under Mr McNamara, as the 
propagator of the famous “ systems 
analysis,” a proven method of achieving 
efficiency and economy in a huge and 
diverse organisation. In addition he 
showed himself able to persuade both 
military men and politicians that this was 
an acceptable approach to defence 
problems. He may be aloof but he is 
certainly no figurehead. 

The demand for economy is at the 
root of the political interference which 
has upset the jealously independent 
university since the Republican Governor 
Reagan took over in California at the 
beginning of this year. And if anyone 
can convince him that the univeisity needs 
the $308 million which it is asking foi the 
coming year, Mr Hitch can. This is $30 
million more than was requested, and 
$65 million more than was appropriated, 
for the current year. But the university 
insists that it cannot do with less if it 
is to find places for all qualified students 
—the top eighth of the state’s high school 
graduates—and maintain its standards of 
teaching and research. The Regents’ 
other financial confrontation with the 
Governor, over his demand that students 
should be charged tuition fees, as well 
as the $ 1,800 a year which they now pay 
for board and lodging, has been settled, 
for the moment at least, by a face-saving 
compromise. There is to be no tuition 
fee as such but there will be an additional 
charge—the amount unspecified so far— 
with the proceeds going to scholarships 
and other special purposes. 



Better off-base 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 
WASHINGTON, DC 

There is a school of thought which holds 
that thp armed forces are the most efficient 
laboratory in America for demonstrating 
and spreading racial integration. If only 
for practical reasons, the defence estab¬ 
lishment has often been a pioneer in end¬ 
ing the colour bar, both at its own installa¬ 
tions and “off-base.” Now the Depart¬ 
ment of Dsfence is edging into one of the 
fields where prejudice is most entrenched, 
north and south, east and west: equal 
housing for Negroes. * 

The department’s campaign to secure 
better accommodation off-base for its 
Negro families began early this year, but 
the announcement that the drive would 
be country-wide came only this month. 
Since 1963 it has been the department’s 
policy to use its economic leverage v and, 
moral suasion to fight off-base discrimina¬ 
tion against Negro soldiers. Establishments 
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founds guilty oouki be declared ^‘off- 
limits ’ to ail servicemen. But until this 
year the department had nojt used this 
sanction against discriminatory landlord^. 
Perhaps it was worried about the impact 
on white military families, who make up 
four-fifths of the total. Perhaps it was 
waiting to see if Congress would outlaw 
discrimination in the sale and letting of 
houses. Last year Congress made it dear 
that it would not do so and the depart¬ 
ment apparently decided to act itself. 

The first step was a country-wide census 
of flats and houses for rent near major 
military installations to determine the pro¬ 
portion open to Negro servicemen or their 
families. Then in April came a series of 
meetings with landlords in the Washing¬ 
ton area, in an effort to persuade them to 
desegregate their properties voluntarily. 
High officials reminded the audiences of 
the Negroes* record in Vietnam, of the 
difficulty of retaining men in service when 
they are unable to provide a decent life 
for their families and of the cost to the 
government of high turnover of service 
personnel. They cited the statistics of the 
problem: the government can house only 
one-third of all military families. Twice 
as many Negro servicemen as white ones 
live twenty miles or more from their 
duty stations and over half of the Negroes 
are dissatisfied with their homes, as well 
as with the quality of nearby schools. 

In June the department began placing 
the properties of discriminatory landlords 
near major installations in Maryland off- 
limits to all servicemen seeking homes. 
This worked wonders< The number of 
houses and flats offered without any racial 
restrictions shot up from 4,580 to 19,500 
during the summer. The landlords 
affected began to demand effective state 
and local open occupancy laws to get at 
their colleagues who aie free of Defence 
Department pressure. The next target for 
the full treatment is California, where 
open housing is a very lively political issue. 
Meanwhile persuasion is being tried at 
selected bases in southern, middle- 
western and western states. But Virginia, 
which contains the Department of De¬ 
fence itself and half a dozen military in¬ 
stallations, has a worse record in this 
respect than any state except Louisiana. 


Death in court 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAN 
FRANCISCO 

With extraordinary frequency these days 
the soft shuffle of a man condemned to 
death is heard along the concrete 
corridors in San Quentin prison which 
lead to the double-locked visitors' room 
where lawyers may be consulted. It is 
a special sound, this tread of the all-but- 
dead, because in California these men 
wear felt slippers. But their footfalls are 
stirring up echoes in the courts which 
are likely to reach the Supreme Court 
itself. /TheyJiave brought to a temporary 
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halt executions threatening over a 
hundred men and may signal a turning 
point in American criminal justice. For 
the first time there is a long range, 
carefully financed and strongly supported 
drive to eradicate capital punishment* as 
unconstitutional because it is a "Cruel 
and unusual’* penalty which falls with 
especial weight upon the poor. 

The court manoeuvres are the work of 
the Legal Defence Fund of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Coloured Peoples and of the American 
Civil Liberties Union. They have 
mustered an array of eager young 
lawyers, including one of America’s most 
brilliant trial lawyers, Professor Anthony 
Amsterdam of the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania. For funds the crusaders can 
draw on a generous grant given to the 
NAACP by the Ford Foundation for the 
legal defence of the poor. Though 
Negroes believe that in certain states 
black men are more likely than white 
men to be sentenced to death, the 
NAACP’s Legal Defence Division is 
acting for all the poor, irrespective ot 
race. 

Florida and California are the states 
with the largest number of men under 
sentence of death—51 in Florida, 60 in 
California—out of a total of about 400 
in the whole country. Though juries con¬ 
tinue to order capital punishment, their 
orders are seldom earned out. In both 
states in recent years the courts and 
Governors opposed to the death penalty 
have stayed the executions. But this year 
new Governors were sworn in who de¬ 
clared themselves willing to let the death 
penalty be exacted — Governor Kirk in 
Florida, Governor Reagan in California, 
both Republicans who replaced Demo¬ 
crats. With ordinary people frightened 
by the increase in crime. State legisla¬ 
tures have been incapable of abolishing 
capital punishment. "It was the prospect 
of wholesale slaughter which stirred us to 
act", said one NAACP lawyer. 

Petitions were filed in Florida in March 
and in California in July and have been 
accepted by federal judges in both states, 
at least to the point of ordering certain 
facts to be examined, a process which 
appears to ensure a halt to all executions 
tfntil the two suits are settled. Like most 
momentous constitutional controversies 
this promises to take years and is full of 
fine points which are hard for the layman 
to understand* But the main ones are 





kind forbidden by the Coiutitu tfati. 
Vnusual it has certainly become, lip far 
this year there has been only one 
execution (in California) j last year there 
was only one* > 


Votes for Britain; * 

--- 

Americans living abroad enjpy a new 
freedom: if the foreign country toil ffiMq 
vote, they may do so without risking the 
loss of their American passport* and their 
citizenship, a punishment suffered by over 
5,000 Americans in the past. Although 
the State Department feels strongly 
that it is inappropriate for Americans to 
participate in foreign politics, new instruc¬ 
tions have arrived at consulates making it 
clear that voting abroad is no longer 
grounds for expatriation. Americans who 
have lost their citizenship on these grounds 
are to be invited to apply to have'It 
restored. Other punitive provisions in the 
nationality laws, withdrawing the citizen¬ 
ship of Americans who serve a foreign 
government, either in its armed forces or 
m a civilian capacity, also seem destined 
for the dustbin, though whether by ad¬ 
ministrative action or a series of court 
cases is still uncertain. It is taken for 
granted that the Supreme Court would 
knock these provisions down one by one 
after its ruling in May that Congress does 
not have the power to withdraw any 
Americans citizenship against his will. It 
is even possible that the decision may lead 
to the easing of the rules on the use of 
foreign passports by Americans with a 
second nationality and the limitations im¬ 
posed on the citizenship of children bom 
abroad who have one American parent 
What is least likely to go, however, is 
the provision that citizenship is lost if an 
American takes an oath of allegiance to 
a foreign power. It is this which must 
make Americans living abroad hesitate 
before they throw their caps in the air 
and start for the polling booth. In Britain, 
for example, American women who mar¬ 
ried Britons before 1949 and had British 
nationality thrust upon them have noth¬ 
ing to worry about. But since January, 
>949» American wives have had to make 
formal application if they wish to be con¬ 
sidered British—and the making of such 
an application may well remain* »in 
American eyes, equivalent to a voluntary 
renunciation of American citizenship. Yet 
to vote in a British election without 
possessing British nationality is an offence 
under British law. 
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IN THE MARQItt* 

Diaries and Letters, 1939-1945 

by Harold Nicolson. Edited by Nigel Nicolson. 
Colltns. 311 pages, illustrated. 45s. 


“ So we went downstairs and dined with 
Diana, Lord Rothschild, Noel Coward 
and Mr Attlee.” The date was March 
nth, the place was liberated Paris, Diana 
was the British Ambassador's wife and 
part of the social past in her own beauti¬ 
ful right. Earlier in the day at Dieppe, 
Haiold Nicolson had 41 bent down and 
touched the soil of France with a sacer¬ 
dotal gesture.” 

44 Monsieur a laissJ tomber quelque chose ? 

asked my porter. “Non” I replied, j’ai 

reirouvi quelque chose ” 

Here is the essence of the diarist: the 
wide-ranging friendship and connection 
he had with all the personal facets of 
British diplomatic, literary, artistic and 
political society as it entered, and sur¬ 
vived, the war ; and the passionate senti¬ 
ment for France, shown in his best 
Parliamentary speeches^ that nobody, and 
certainly not Churchill, found a way of 
using. 

Lord Reith wanted to be 44 stretched ” 
during the war, and never was ; lie really 
meant he wanted to help Churchill to 
run it. Harold Nicolson simply wanted 
the chance and the recognition to show 
that, though he might lie 44 a national 
figure of the second degree,” he was 
capable of promotion to the first degree. 
His dutiful if somewhat individual stmt in 
junior office at the Ministry of Informa¬ 
tion, cut short to make room for Mr 
Ernest Thurtle, proved nothing. On the 
board of governors of the BBC, to which 
he was then exiled, he was inter mittently 
happy and frustrated, and always busy 
in meetings before going off to mull it 
all over at the House of Commons or the 
Beefsteak with those who were in or neai 
the know. 

Reading through this abridged version 
of the vast dianes he wrote when each 
busy, often disappointing day was over, 
one is tempted to say that, almost invari¬ 
ably, his judgments and prognostications 
of what was going on were wrong. In 
fact, what this means is that during these 
years the private judgments and prognos¬ 
tications of almost everybody near, if not 
in, the know were wrong—right from the 
earliest pre-Churchill days of the war when 
Nicolson’s most intelligent friends were, 
understandably perhaps, most defeatist. 
This is in its way a social document ; it 
is' fascinating to speculate frdiri it what 
would hfcve happened if this country, like 
'Franc^ been occupied by the Ger¬ 
mans*, 


But the misjudgments do not stop at 
the war. They stray into Nicolson’s own 
real field of culture and letters. His snap 
judgment (abetted then, it seems, by Lady 
Violet Bonham Carter) that 14 a man 
called Haley,” from the Manchester 
Evening News, who they thought was 
being wished on them, was 44 not at all 
suited to the cultural job ” the two of 
them had in mind for the BBC, is a classic 
blob. When they drew up a general know¬ 
ledge list of names that the right candidate 
ought to know, the test was exactly one, 
as Ivor Brown tried to tell them, that 
William Haley, from his compulsive read¬ 
ing, would have passed with the top 
honours that took him to the editorship of 
The Times and now the Encyclopaedia 
Bntanmca. 

There is a sense of waste in this honest 
self-conscious story, with his comical 
National Labour party uncomfortably in 
the wings. But the implication is not that 
Harold Nicolson ought to have been lifted, 
like a lesser Reith, to help more in run¬ 
ning the war. It is that this civilised, com¬ 
passionate man—with his respectfully 
loving and respectfully loved wife and 
artist in her own right—ought not to have 
spent himself repining about the political 
(still less administrative) opportunities 
he probably could not have taken. He was 
a compulsive writer, as well as talker and 
friend. That was his metier, as the third 
volume of the diaries will surely show. But 
he girded during the war for a good 
reason; he was a patriot, as well as a 
sentimentalist. 

THE OTHER NICHOLSON 

The System: The Misgovernment of 
Modern Britain 

By Max Nicholson. 

hitodder and Stoughton. 540 pages. 50s. 

This swinging tirade found immediate 
front-page favour on its publication day 
last Monday in the swinging Daily Mirror , 
which thereupon instituted a four-day 
tirade itself. All the established culprits 
are in the dock again : the cabinet (which 
Mr Nicholson wants to cut to 12), the 
Treasury (to be abolished), civil service 
recruitment (to be opened to the lads 
outside Oxbridge), the wercentralisation 
of power (to be devolved), and the public 
(to be stirred up and informed). It is very 
with-it. Mr Nicholson writes with a civil 
service background and with lengthy 


experience mV the Nature CoriBervancy. > 

But it is a middled 1 book; everything 
is iq it frbm the racial mixing of the 
original settlers in these islands to the 
ending of the special relationship with 
the United States which The Titties 9 s man 
in Washington identified on January 4th 
this year. This is a real pity. For a num¬ 
ber of Mr Nicholson's causes are ones to 
which this paper has lofig been sym¬ 
pathetic. There is a case for slimming 
the cabinet. But Mr Nicholson keeps the 
nationalised industries, especially power 
and transport, with a Paymaster-General 
and out of the economic, planning and 
Board of Trade portfolio. So things are 
just as complicated as ever. 

Then there is to be a Secretary of State 
for English Affairs, rubbing shoulders with 
the great overlords and bossing (at York) 
a whole agglomeration of relatively power¬ 
less departments. Nothing# wrong with 
York, if the whole machinery of govern¬ 
ment were there : but to separate is to 
duplicate. Nothing wrong with giving the 
English a sense of self-government if they 
really want it, provided everyone realises 
that it is a very different matter coping 
with 45 million people than with the 5 
million Scots now partly governed by a 
Secretary of State from St Andrew’s 
House (and Dover House). Then the Scots 
are to be elevated to Northern Ireland’s 
semi-independent status. Some of them 
would like that. But has Mr Nicholson 
noticed what has happened to the Scottish 
economy, tied to England, in the past five 
years ? Its performance is streets ahead of 
Ulster’s. 

Mr Nicholson despises the Treasury’s 
dead hand on growth. The Economist 
would not argue that the Treasury's advice 
has been an outstandingly successful 
influence on the conduct of affairs. How 
the nature of the advice has come about 
may be a matter of generations, of the 
bright ideas of 25 years before staying in 
cold storage until their instigators finally 
reach the top; this is worth looking into. 
Still, it is only advice—powerful, per¬ 
vasive and all the rest, hut the decisions 
are taken elsewhere. Can it really be 
argued that the new Labour government 
of 1964, coining into power after 13 years, 
was so immediately under the Treasury’s 
thumb that on Treasury advice alone it 
resisted all thought of devaluation ? 

Again, it would be good to see the 
Civil Service Commissioners casting their 
net wider in the annual intake of intelli¬ 
gences, especially to get more people 
with scientific training and industrial 
experience. They have tried harder lately : 
indeed, on one notorious occasion, they 
travelled down to a redbrick university to 
find one embarrassed gjrl who was looking 
for another meeting anyway. If this 
country is going to get experienced people 
in from outside, especially people who 
can look forward to lucrative jobs in 
industry or research, it will have to start 
paying them real money. Who will start 
a swinging campaign for that ? 

. continued on pagq ispi 
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ACTUALLY, YOU CAN FIND CANADA 
IN LONDON: 6 LOTHBURY, E.C. 2. 


That’s where Mr. J. F. Smith presides over a highly 
competent staff of 178 who have two or three quite 
interesting attributes. 

They are highly available. Which is nice, even in 
an age of high-speed travel and communication. 

' they know Canada (and the States, too). This is 
tather important if you want to reach out into the 
North American market. 

And they represent a businessman’s bank with over 
1,10k branches in Canada;. <>nc of the workfs five 



top-ranking banks; a thoroughly Canadian bank, 
with a somewhat better than average knowledge and 
understanding of the world o t business and the 
business of the world. 

Ifyou think th** Canada might be we’ll 

toe happy to ttUyou how nM so. Oh yea, wehave 
a West End Branch too, if that's more convenient, «t 
2 Cockspur SI., S.W. K ft** managed toy Mr. T. A. 
Murray. . >» » * • <* 

Both are in the telephone dt|ictory‘ i bfcource. 


ROYAL BAN KOF CANADA 
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THE COMPAHY'S HEAD OFFICE: MHTEEAL 


One of the World’s largest Life Assurance Companies 

A(llf|inis , rat j ve Qffi«s f or Great Britain an# jrelwd 
I 2,3*4, COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 t 

Telephone: AI-93Q 5400 
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Is Canada a 
source of 
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Canadian Og va rnmtntTrada Offlo tt 
inlMiMHi: 

CsKSafttmbasey, Butnoa Airas 

Austria 1 u 

Canadian Embaaay. Vlanni 

Belgium 

Canadian Embaaay. Bruiaalt 

Canadian Embassy. R*o da Janeiro 
Canadfen Consulate, Sao Paulo. 

Office'of tha High COriUtussidnar. London. Martins 
Bank Building, Liverpool, 144 Wast George St. 
Glasgcw 15 Chichsstar St. Sslfast 
Chile 

Canadian Embassy, Santiago 
Colombia 

Canadian Embassy, Bogota 
^anSwan Embassy, Havana 
Ssnajan^mbassy. Copenhagen 
SSSdllK^bM^Santo pOmlngo 
An' Embassy. Pad# * 

Hamburg 
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An Embassy. Athens 
Guatemala 

Canadian Embassy, Guatemala City 

P fl Buffing, Hong Kong 
Indio 

13 Golf Links Road. New Delhi 
Iron 

Canadian Embaaay, Tehran 
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66 Upper O'Connell St. Dublin 

largol 

Canadian Embassy, Tal Aviv 
Italy 

Canadian Embassy. Romo 
Canadian Consulate General, Milan 

(Sfflipa^ortha High Commissioner. Kingston 

An Embassy. Tokyo 


of tha High Commissioner. Nairobi 


^ifiodian Embassy. Beirut 


Office of the High Commissioner. Kuala Lumpur 

Mtoilco 

Canadian Embaaay, Mexico 
c25a!im?5nba»*y. Tha Hague 
83&«f!ioh Commissioner. Wellington 
High Commiecioner. Lagos 

Canadian Embassy, Oslo 

Pakistan 

Office of the High Commissioner. Rawalpindi. Karachi. 

Peru 

Canadian Embassy. Lima 

Phllllplnaa 

Canadian Consulate Ganaral. Manila 

Canadian* Embassy. Lisbon 

Oflioeofthe High Commissioner. Singapore 
South Africa 
Mobil House. Johannesburg 
Africsn Ufa Centra. Capa Town 

Canadian Embassy, Madrid 


Department of Trade and Commerce 

Ottawa, Canada B 


Sk appsbro n 24, Stockholm 
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Canadian EmbaaBTciBfe 
Uruguay 

Canadian Embaasy. Montevideo 


^Smffian*Embaaay, Caracas 
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"Withthe fint dawn of' this i gladsome midsummer. mem. we V, 
haii the birthday Of a new nationality.": Thus The Globe of 
Toronto' opened its 1 seven solid columns of celebration and history 
oh Monday :jufy i,1867 ., " ti»w Bruniwic^ and Novi Scotia, 
Quebec, and* Ontario* join hands, and a shout or reioic'mggoes up 
from the four millions of people who are now linked, for weal or 
wpe,, td work out in common the’ destinies of a united British 
America." " .' w ' .. • 


Nothing here about “ We the people.* It 
was a federation that derived its political 
authority from the British crown ; it posed 
no problem for Ontario and saw no need 
for popular consent from Quebec. If this 
was a flaw in confederacy from its very 
beginning, it was not a surprising one. The 
British North America Act was an en¬ 
lightened venture by a colonial power, 
even though the elements of self-govern¬ 
ment it was conferring also carried im¬ 
portant considerations of imperial self- 
interest, to guard Canada better after the 
victory of the north in the American 
Civil War. ' \ 

It has seen out its first century. The 
Canadians can replace it whenever, and 
with whatever, they. want. The Canadi¬ 
ans ? What do they mean in national 
terms ? What is this country “as broad 
as the United States but only half an 
inch deep ?“ A Maritimer earning three- 
quarters of the average income of all 
Canadians and only two-thirds of the 
average Ontarian, has a different per¬ 
spective from a Quebecfiis who, for all 
his recent improvement, morbidly thinks 
of himself as one of a beleaguered six 
million surrounded by 14 million 
mnudits. Ontario characteristically picked 
up the red ensign for its own standard 
two years ago when Canada pulled it 
down from the mast. The prairies may 
have lost something of their old radical¬ 
ism, but none of their disregard for 
Ottawa or of their suspicion of Bay’s 
Street’s smart operators. And for all 
British Columbia seems to know, the 
Atlantic Ocean might he on the other side 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

Canada has experienced nothing like 
the discovery of a national myth as 
Australia did in the nineties when it 
converted a colonial fable into a national 
legend, so that Sydney office workers even 
today are clothed with some of the illusion 
of bush pioneers. Canada’s national 
identity is impossible to define, a proto¬ 
type, weighted-average Canadian citizen 
impossible to conceive. Canada has been 
breaking traditional links with older coun¬ 
tries since the days of Champlain, two and 
a half centuries before confederation. Bui 
never completely. The paternal shadow of 
the crowrt grew less, but a Canadian iden¬ 
tity fctifl owed something to if—somewhere 
between 1 Oud)c£’s insulting cold-shdulder 
three yean ago and Mr Donald Fleming’s 
recent fantasy that no one should f lie 
allowed to take on the leadership of the 
Canadiah Conservative*- •vVithotit first 


swearing an oath of fealty to the sovereign. 
One feels that Australia has reached the 
stage -of being .able to do without the 
crown' if it wants to, less certain whether 
Canada has as yet a symbol or the 
mechanism of nationhood to replace it. 
It seems faintly ridiculous to post one’s 
letter in a royal mail box still emblazoned 
ER II, or to pay one’s hotel bill in bi¬ 
lingual dollar notes carrying a nohe too 
flattering portrait of Her Majesty. Yet 
despite the weakening of links, despite the 
growth of an economy and polity that 
depends increasingly oil what happens in 
’ the United States, there is as yet ho con- 
’■ sfkutional, nation-wide substitute. Increas¬ 
ingly, Canadians (especially young Can* 
adians) want one;, their problem is ,to 
find one. 

If not a nation, then, how does one 
describe Canada ? It has an entity, 
though divisive. It is a society which pro¬ 
fesses,, and observes as well as most, prin¬ 
ciples of freedom. Parts of its moral code 
are antediluvian. Alcohol and sex are still 
gross sins (the only quotable statistic here 
is a 30 per cent rise in liquor consumption 
in the last four years). The CPR rule for 
alcohol is never on Sunday. The Sabbath 
in Toronto is a blight, unless one lias a 
bottle or friends. The police will shut 
down a picture gallery at the drop of a 
fig leaf, but let the hippies in Yorkville 
go their dreary, sad way. One in six of the 
births in Winnipeg is illegitimate, many of 
them to girls forced by shame from the 
country into thfe city. Revolt among the 
ypung on the university campuses is as 
prevalent as at the London School of 
Economics or at Kyoto. It is against 
authority in the west, against English- 
speaking overlordship in Quebec, though 
less unreasoningly radical there than a few 
years ago* (Students of industrial relations 
there, one observes* have their feet more 
firmly on the ground than the sociologists, 
but this may be true all round the vVorld.) 

Yet it is O Canada, rather than God 
Save'the Queen, the Maple Leaf and no 
longer ■ the Union Flag, a standard of 
living second only to that of the United 
States, and a sixth place among the 
economic big leaguers of the world that 
mark Canada today. With plenty of chips 
on its shoulder,most of them from de¬ 
pendence oh the United States. Within . 
his diverse Cabinet, Mr Lester Pearson 
has again found room' for Mr Walter 
Gordon who, after a totally discrediting 
record as finance minister and then as 
soothsayer wrongly calling the strikes for 
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the last election, is back as President of 
the Privy Council, and back* also, at. his 
old researches into the baleful control of 
the Canadian economy by wicked Ameri¬ 
cans. Figures of 1961 show 70 per cent, of 
the oil industry owned by Americans 
(probably 80 per cent today) and *60. per 
cent of mining and manufaetbse. Mr. 
Gordon is the leader of a ’section of 
Canadian opinion that would prevent 
further American incursion into Canadian 
affairs, and would find the • means of 
“ buying back ” Canada from the United 
States. 

The dubious role played by Mr Gordrin 
in the Mercantile Bank affair,is none the 
more palatable because of the insulting 
stupidities of the Citibank of New York 
in the way it tried to make its; case, for; a 
free, land to purchase and develop the 
Mercantile. But this episode lias seriously 
scared American investors about Canada, 
and at the same time has prejudiced 
Canadians against them. It may be un¬ 
desirable, in the broadest > national terms, 
for Canada to rely so heavily on American 
capital and enterprise f6ir its ownklevelop- 
mept. • That was Jaimes Coyne's basic 
argument several years ago when Hj^was 
Governor of the Bank of Canada^ bw he 
failed to convince Canadians that they 
would be happier or better people wearing 
hair shirt*.; It is a fairly’*afe bet that Mr 
Gordon, too, will fail to convince the 
half of the Canadian population tinder- the 
age of 95 that this should be their lot > in 
the next generation. - 

Fear of art Americanised future is a 
legitimate national emotion. The price of 
avoiding it is something else <ag2tifi. The 
end of Gordon-type nationalism woukLbe 
a balancing of Canada’s external account 
at one billion dollars (repeat one ,billioh 
dollars) lower than now. What this atoukf 
mean in loss of development, resources, un- 
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tapped, growth unrealised, at# lim un¬ 
fulfilled ought to give ttjje most indent 
Canadian nationalists pause. If CWada 
Wa*$t tqrdevelcp apd also to Mvti bfyond 
its B&ans (ask those *5*yeata||ert what 
they want) then rel&nce oh the capital 
and knowledge that the Unified States can 
provide is neither irratipftat nor invidious 
to Canada’s national purpose. 

So the opening of new century in¬ 
volves decisions., about national house¬ 
keeping, the ends and meanb of develop¬ 
ment, and about Canada as an inward- 
or an outward-looking country. There are 
browa^Tpff Canadians who have come to 
doubt j* Whether Canada’s admirably 
kifkmsfaic role in international affairs in 
the past'twenty years can or should be 
sustained. Here again the equivocal re¬ 
lationship with the United States is a 
bittersweet mixture * of acceptance and 
agonising. The Gordon anti-American 
wing pursues little Canadianism into de¬ 
fence jtnddiplomacy, It would abandon 
the North American Air Defence agree¬ 
ment when it comes up for renewal next 
year, holding that NORAD affords no 
protection for Canada, that the alliance 
with the United States binds Canada in 
an ineffectual role of 11 quiet diplomacy,” 
and that it involves invidious contradic¬ 
tions in Canada’s attitude towards Viet¬ 
nam. How does the government reconcile 
(these critics ask) Canada’s part in the 
International Control Commission there 
with a defence production-sharing agree¬ 
ment with the United States which may 
be worth $400 million a year ? But leav¬ 
ing moral questions aside, what would 
happen to this production (with its above- 
average technological base) and its export 
earnings if NORAD were not renewed ? 

Canadians may be as unbellicose as any 
advanced community in the world, and 
they are certainly entitled to look over 
their insurance policies from time to time, 
but how many Canadians would want to 
limit their country’s defence role to a few 
coastguards and detachments for UN 
peace-keeping missions ? The refusal of 
total alignment, which so infuriates some 
Americans, makes sense if Canada is to 
maintain an independent international 
role, as all men of goodwill must hope. 
But a withdrawal into a total non-align¬ 
ment would weaken, not strengthen, the 
influence that Canada could bring to 
bea^, xm only on the United States, but 
afoc^ 6n the rest of the world. 

Whan Canadian cynics talk of their 
country ft* the 51st American State and 
the tgth Federal Reserve District, their 
frustration it understandable. In part it is 
die price of propinquity; Canada’s 
smaller engine cannot be run except, 
through an American gear box ; Carers 
style cannot avoid becoming incresflkgly 
American (but then, neither can Syflfeey's 
nor even Nicosia’s). There is no Ql^Bkm 
replacement lor American aHKal, 
American techniques, or ways dIPIng. 
Canada’s dilemma aa no u that it wants 

it lashe* 


out at its great provider and talte-setter, comm 
unable to back -its n 3 atlofia| emqtiopalistn ifolfttu 
with the economic and political substance “ 

of true independence. 

But this is" no vassal.' The ardas of in¬ 
dependence are increasing,* not diminish¬ 
ing, and they would increase faster if 
Canada’s cost-price structure made a 
closer match with the United States', if 
Canada’s productivity responded more 
vigorously to the urging* of the Econ¬ 
omic Council or to the incentives towards 
research and regional development that 
are available to industry. In 1960, the 
market price of Canada’s output stood at 
93 in relation to America's; in'1965 at 
97 ; by now conceivably the two are level. 

This is the nub of independence in com¬ 
petitive North America. Canada cannot 
go it alone either towards booming over¬ 


commitment or* towards the miserier-qf 
itofetionkm.^ * 1 "‘£\ 1 

Canada’s new centiiry will, ^itlr Any¬ 
thing like the hick of the past one, work 
o^t splendidly. A bit like the British, fht 
Canadians see all that is wrong, and 
ignore so much that is good. Against the 
inefficiency in certain economic sectors 
that lean on highish protection, there is 
plenty of first-class enterprise. Against the 
undertrained youfig entry into the 
labour force of a generation back, Canada 
is now turning out an increasingly skilled 
new entry. The country is for the young, 
and the young no longer feel an irresistible 
draw towards the United States. But, 
like the young in Britain, they are going 
to look for younger ideas, and people, in 
Canadian politics. They may be on the 
point of getting both. 


Who's for Leader? 


Yes, everybody knows that Expo was marvellous, not just all 
right on the night, but a contribution to a world that stood in 
need of civilised gaiety. It has given Canada pride, and earned 
Quebec real self-assurance. Millions have discovered in Montreal 
one of the world's finest cities. Man the footsore has gone home 
to brood on man the explorer, man the producer, man the patient 
stander in line. Before Expo shuts in a month's time man the 
voter will have polled in Saskatchewan, Ontario and New 
Brunswick. Mr Stanfield has become man the Conservative. And 
what of the Liberals after Mr Pearson ? 


Surveying Canada two years ago, this 
writer gave Mike Pearson seven out of 
ten, an award sharply contested then by 
some Canadians who would willingly 
accord it now. Looking nearer his seventy 
years, with the faint disorder of the floppy 
tie, the tiled rose and hair a bit astray, 
his old charm is as captivating as ever. 
It has been a warm, proud year. He has 
seen the Queen in and the General off. 
He has been happy, for the first of many 
gruelling years, m the House of Com¬ 
mons, no longer attacked by those butter¬ 
flies in the tummy as he gets to his feet. 
He has got most of his programme 
through in four years with a minority 
government. He could not stand the 
thought of leading the Liberals into 
another election ; now that Mr Diefen- 
baker has been dethroned, the way is 
dear for Mr Pearson to take his decision. 
He is not likely to take long. 

The world has been a better place for 
Mr Pearsdn and he is entitled to a life pf 
his own whenever he wants to take it up. 
He has been the first Cftnadian prime 
minister totally free from any sense qf 
colonial tutelage, and the first to talk on 
level terms with the Americans. His own 
yftutlifulness gives him a sympathy with 
the Canadian young. JHe y&nts to be 
remembered for the flag, for the pension 
plan, and for Canada’s developing inter¬ 
national responsibility ^since the war. He 
has said that hp wants to lay down office 
around tfye' end of the year* tn< take a 


long trip round the world, to lecture, 
write and find a role in international 
affairs. He worries about Vietnam (who 
doesn’t ?) and has woiked hard for dis¬ 
engagement. He would prefer a common 
military policy and staff links with the 
United States to NORAD, which denies 
Canada some particle of sovereignty, 
but will go on with it. He looks 
with concern, but without prejudice, 
at Canada’s expensive contribution to 
Nato in relation to the numbers com¬ 
mitted. 

Both main parties, he says, want 
younger leaders. The Conservatives have 
got theirs in Mr Robert Stanfield, the 
premier of Nova Scotia. His style could 
hardly be more different from that of 
Mr Diefenbaker, who went out at the 
party convention earlier this month like 
a pathetic exhausted comet, having failed 
to the end to accept that, if he didn’t go, 
the party would be politically finished. 
At the age of 72, he was forced out in 
favour of a quiet 53-year-old, sympathetic 
to Quebec (as Mr Diefenbaker never was), 
and capable of bringing a new set of 
Conservative values to ^Ottawa — quite 
conceivably a Conservative government if 
there is an election next summer. Not far 
behind him in the ballot was Mr Dufferin 
Roblin, premier of Manitoba, who has 
declared that, whether he got the leader¬ 
ship or not, he intends to leave provincial 
politics for Ottawa. 

The Canadian tradition says that pro- 




Huppy last year ? 

vincial politicians do not transfer well to 
Ottawa ; the scene is certainly different 
from Halifax or Winnipeg ; and federal 
departmental and parliamentary experi¬ 
ence is ‘clearly an advantage for any 
aspirant to federal power. But the Con¬ 
servatives have had the sense to choose an 
excellent young leader here, and a good 
runner-up. Gould these two succeed in 
bringing into federal politics Canada’s 
man of the year, Mayor Jean Drapcau, 
whose creative role in Expo and manage¬ 
ment of Montreal has commanded univer¬ 
sal admiration ? M. Drapeau has national 
quality, if he wants to exercise it. And 
what a nationwide sweep that would give 
the Conservatives, with £ leader from the 
Maritimes, a really progressive Conserva¬ 
tive from Quebec, and a prairie native 
son, together with bright intelligences 
like Mr Dalton Camp and Mr Davie 
Fulton, who rejected Dief as chief long 
ago. 

If all this comes together, the chances 
of a Conservative government next time 
in Canada must be counted high. How 
high depends on how the Liberals solve 
their own leadership problems. They 
have not had an openly contested con- 


stay on to save the nation. r (N.B.-H*)n 
that ploy, they had better ‘hjrs 

Pearson first). 

Ifc |he; ' we. tfc preset# 

■^ss»^masfssJ& 

it looked it* Mr ^Mitchell Sharp, 
ihe finatice -the best 

running ;Vt ^ who is 

really detejrmm^ properly 

on the downside of b\it under 

continued pressure i of ipflatJon is in a 
political fix ; blood, and tears ’ (if 

Mr Sharp is truly committed to them) 
may have won vyars but never an election. 
Mr Sharp isa.man.of adtpirable purpose 
and mind, but not without some question 
marks—his not quite convincing perfor¬ 
mance, under pressure, on the terms dealt 
out to the Mercantile Bank, his part in 
the strange epihxie by which Mr Walter 
Gordon was brought hack into the cabinet 
earlier this year, and his fiscal non-event 
last June. If he thought that Gordon in 
the cabinet would be a prisoner, he was 
wrong ; if he thought that Gordon ideas 
on economic nationalism had political 
mileage, he must have forgotten his own 
principles. The Sharp star has lost some 
brilliance, and this is a pity for the Lib¬ 
erals and for Canada. 

Who else? Mr Paul Hellycr, ex-minister 
of defence, is good, young, with enough 
courage to integrate and unify Canada’s 
armed forces. The top ranks have 
resigned in their dozens, some perhaps 
npt too sadly missed. But Heliyer s critics 
say that he has got the command struc¬ 
ture wrong, that he is ofnniatrc, too 
inflexible to be a party leader. M. Jean 
Marchand Would be the choice of those 
who think it is time for a French turn. 
He is young, politically the best of the 
Quebec Liberal group at Ottawa. Back 
home they may call him a ft'deraste vendu 
because he works for confederation and 
sees better things for a Quebec in Canada 
than as a drop-out province. But the 
pundits say that Marchand does not want 
the party leadership, or not yet.’ This 
could be a shrewd judgment, for the odds 


.are, that the new Liberal leader will” 
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Canada s last federal elections nave been 


Conservatives offer, aft a'cc^ptable 
team and may' catch the 1 cbtmtfy in a 
more questioning moPd* ThO yb^ng 1 JFK- 
type Kegistrar-General,:? John Ttfctoer, 
might be wise to pass this turft. y, v . 

Three provincial,elections. neiLt xymnth 
will show whether the New tfeniocratit 
■Party can make inroads on Mr v KotBfitis’s 
Conservatives in Ontario} and' again*# Mr 
Ross Thatcher’s Liberals in Saskatchewan. 
Both have done well and look safe ; k Mr 
Pobichaud in New Brunswick, on the 
other hand, may have a close fight. The 
NDP is getting support from disenchant¬ 
ment rather than from a coherent radical 
programme of its own. In the party 
convention two months ago, the old boys 
were confirmed in charge ; that enchant¬ 
ing ex-Glaswegian Tommy Douglas will 
be making the same chairman’s speeches 
and telling the same jokes very well for, 
some time yet. The NDP has become 
a catch-all, keeping its left-wing young 
under restraint and making a pitch for 
a middle vote. One of the fears that 
brought Mr Gordon back into the cabinet 
was that the NDP might win his seat if 
he retired from politics. Yet the NDP 
is not an impressive runner, except for 
protest votes. 

A time may come when a genuine, 
credible radical movement in Canada 
splits the two main parties down the 
middle and romps home to power. Not 
yet. If there is an election later next 
year, the younger men of the two would 
present better than the older men of the 
NDP. 

Even the best of governments has to 
go when it is the time for a change, as 
m 1957, when Mr Diefenbaker swept the 
Liberals out ; under Mr Pearson, without 
a majority, they have done reasonably 
well, but have shown too great anxiety 
to fish for votes, in social, policy and in 
wage settlements. A credible opposition is 
going to make life tougher. 


vention for sixty years ; they look like 
having one this time, even though the 
management would prefer the smooth 
transition, the agreed take-over, the 
absence pf struggle within the party. The 
Liberals will deserve defeat if they pas¬ 
sively accept a safe transition to Mr Paul 
Martin. This sounds like a hard saying 
against “ Oom t Paul ” ; it is not so 
intended} Mr Martin commands respect, 
has all thf political tricks, can claim, a 
sufficient French connection, and ha$ been 
in . federgl-Liberal politics and goygr&r 
meuts for a quarter of a century. But' to 
make. something excitingly hew for the 
yhung electorate out of Mr Martin >as 
liberal leader; at age 64 and iny^tad 
yhth the, qualities of unchange, taliAs: One 
back to Ukndga and the one-arm£&Jfc>|md 
^ put a pound of 

betterTfcto/e wK ptf* earwidv $ 
jpli'hot. needle. Thc managen^t^ijs^y 
would do better to preps Mr Pearson to 
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Quarts and Pint Pots 


Ah economy that scores 6 per cent ihcreases in real output, as 
Canada has in the past two years, and has cut its unemployment 
rate to well below 4 per cent, is enjoying a high state of prosperity , 
Good riddance to the miseries of the late fifties; hurrah for 
a 40 per cent gain In real output in the first six years of the 
sixties . Is this too good to last ? Is Canada's cost and productivity 
performance slipping dangerously with an economy driven at 
high speed ? There is growing introspection among thoughtful 
Canadians about a more prudent rate of advance 


One of the best arguments for an in¬ 
dependent central banker’s view on 
national economic policy is to l>e found 
in the last report of the Governor of the 
Bank of Canada. Mr Rasminsky is no 
hard-faced banker ; he enjoys high respect 
at home and throughout the world as a 
man of liberal thought and intellectual 
probity. He wants an advancing Canada, 
but no one has put more concisely the 
problem of trying to run a market 
economy at a high level— 11 the difficulty 
of having more ambitious targets with 
respect to output than the country’s 
practices for determining incomes are 
able to handle with reasonable cost and 
price stability.” 

For the past two years, Canada has 
failed to match the cost and price per¬ 
formance of the United States. The 
economy has been overloaded, the limits 
of capacity too closely approached, and 
a wave of cost and price increases 
generated which continues to sweep 
through the economic system after the 
boom has topped out. The illusion that 
undue price lises are a reasonable ex¬ 
change for high employment has taken 
hold The truly difficult task of main¬ 
taining a high level of activity togethei 
with reasonable price stability by more 
expert management of demand, bettei 
productive efficiency, and more realistic 
determination of incomes is only now 
beginning to be tackled. ” You cannot,” 
said Mr Rasminsky last February, “ get 
a quart 6f wine out of a pinf jug.” It 
has taken some months for this to sink 



in, some months for Mr Mitchell Sharp, 
Canada’s finance minister, to underline 
excessive cost and price increases as the 
declare opposition to actions of a “a 
clearly inflationary nature.” 

Welcome words, if hardly matched by 
Mr Sharp’s own fiscal policies. He was 
budgeting only a few months ago for a 
$740 million federal deficit for 1967-68. 
A year ago he did cut back on construc¬ 
tion, and he raised income and sales taxes 
to meet the pension bill. In March he 
gave some taxes back ; by June he was 
contemplating the biggest deficit since 
1962, when the economy needed one. 
This seemed out of character with the best 


of Mr Sharp’s thinking. Although business 
had not been expanding much for a year, 
the country as a whole continued pros¬ 
perous, and there was no check to the 
cost-price spiral. Then, six weeks ago, 
Mr Sharp appeared to veer away sharply 
from his June budget ideas. Ottawa’s cash 
requirements had soared to $i£ billion. 
There were reports of a “ donnybrook ” in 
the cabinet, in which he attacked new 
departmental spending schemes and, it is 
said, urged a tax increase. Violent changes 
of this kind illustrate the sensitivities of 
federal liberal politics, and the varying 
ambitions of ministers to replace Mr 
Pearson when he lays down the prime 
minister’s office. But there is an even 
more compelling reason—the belated 
realisation that the financing burden has 
become impossible for Canada, given a 
fixed exchange rate for the Canadian 
dollar and the limitations on Canada’s 
power to borrow in the New York market. 

Between March and August, prices rose 
at an annual rate of per cent, and in 
Jtyly, alone at more than 10 per cent 
ttftgual, all this in the aftermath of last 
year’s boom. Meanwhile^ it became 

g isible to doubt the public’s propensity 
?take more government bonds into their 
l$6$folio&—indeed, evet*, to continue to 
tfqld whit they ha& ' Hie first seven 
ipon&to 1 of this year saw* an increase of 
$40& million in the federal debt; in that 
time the public divested themselves of 
$572 million (nearly one and a half times 
the increase) while Bank of Canada and 
commercial bank holding!, mmped by the 
fantastic total of $973 roiHidm In the, 
same period, the money ei^hr (currency 
in issi^eplus bank has jaeeu 

toorttfitf, ^art of, it mdte apparent 
real but, even when allowance has been 





Jigr, in* 

The long-t 

Slouching 6 per cen^^%!^ 
' ^^Jjper cent six months "a^ abd 
fcWnis the latest government 3ssp$ 
Break clause in aj years % There 
*»*£ at the short end too* where 
fiorities had tried earlier this year 
to damp the rise in rates, and a. further 
ri m in the National Housing Act mortgage 
rate it certain to add to the difficulties of 
the housing industry; there are stortes of 
good Quality house mortgage hufciness at 
9 per cent. 

Federal and provincial government re* 
dtiiremeiats * have in fact' already pre¬ 
empted the Supply of savings in the 
market, and the supply itself is evidently 
in decline as holders of cash become ever 
more leery of ostensibly high returns on 
bonds that need to be discounted by up to 
5 per cent per annum for increasing 
prices. Theirs is a classical counter¬ 
inflationary reaction. The trading banks 
have been provided with cash enough to 
support an increase of 20 per cent in their 
deposits in the last two years. There 
could have been (as Mr Rasminsky 
seemed to suggest last February) a dif¬ 
ferent and better mix of fiscal and 
monetary policy during this period. What 
has happened, beyond question, shows 
that reliance on monetary policy would 
not have been sufficient to put Canada’s 
inflationary pressures right, even if such 
measures could have been wholeheartedly 
applied. 

Mr Sharp, alas, cannot avoid the re¬ 
sponsibility for inadequate fiscal action, 
the need for which he now seems belatedly 
to have realised. His budget did not 
revive last year’s expansion, but it did 
nothing to stem the rise in costs and 
prices. Worst of all, it pushed interest 
rates higher, because the public was un¬ 
willing to absorb bonds, and generated a 
further increase in the money supply. 
There have been few examples of such a 
violent swing of the levers of economic 
control. Policies that would have been 
admirably suited to cope with a state of 
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This is David Williams. 

He imports Japanese cameras. 

In 6 years his business has zoomed 
from £10,000 to £1,000,000. 

That means a whole load of delivery headache^ 
pilfering, breakages and warehouse rental, 
doesn't it? 



No. 

As a matter of fact, David Williams doesn't suffer 
from any of these problems. But then he does 
freight his equipment by a rather cunning service. 

An Air Canada service. From Japan. 

This is not the cohtradiction it sounds. Vancouver 
happens to be two sailing days and several hundred 
dollars nearerTokyo than any major North American 
port So David Williams' photographic equipment 
goes by sea (10 days) to Vancouver Thence to 
London by air Total combined journey. 12 to 16 
days (By sea all the way, at least 35 days ) 

This saving in time is precious if you work on 90- 
day credit like David Williams And essential if you 
have stockists whose bread and butter depends on 
being first with the new models and fast with the 
spares. 

Time isn't all you save There's hard cash, for a 
start.The rates on this route are the lowest available 
We've checked them all. What's more, heavy crating 
isn't necessary (It used to take five of David 
Williams' men half a day to unpack the equipment 
when it arrived by sea—then he had to pay some¬ 
one to cart the crates away ) 


Pilfering is virtually non-existent (Air Canada's 
lorry meets the ship at Vancouver. GoPds normally 
clear London Airport in 24 hours.) Breakages are 
few and tar between now, too. (Due partly to 
Japanese genius for packing end the tact that as 
Vancouver is the first port of call the camerae are 
often placed in special compartments so they go 
in last and come but first) Then warehouses ? Who « 
needs them with a guaranteed delrvery service. * , 
Guaranteed? As far as humanly possible. In 
November, for example, when labour problems 
caused a hold-up in the sea/air service. Air Canada 
drove a whole consignment of projectors, destined 
for the Christmas trade, across the continent to 
Montreal in a fleet of lorries Then London was fog¬ 
bound so the whole operation was repeated from 
Prestwick to meet the deadline. We hasten to add 
that such acts of God and men aren't usual The 
tare Air Canada takes to deliver the goods is 

AIR CANADA @ 

39 Dover Street London W 1 01 629 829? St Andrew House 
SO Sauchiehall Street. Glasgow C 2 Douglas iSU/0 Manchester 
Central 8883/8 • Birmingham Central 4S15/8 Leeds 20628 
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This huge 1,200-ton dredge had to be cut into nine sections, 
moved 1,000 miles on 95 railway cars and then put back together again, 
so that it could be used at Pipe, one of the new mines 
being developed by International Nickel in Manitoba. 

iHftis is just one of the things International Nickel is doing 
to bring more nickel to the world. 


INTER NATIONAL NICKEL 

INTERNATIONAL NICKEL LIMITED THAMES HOUSE MM*SANK LONDON SW1 
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excessive under-utilisation of resources 
w^re continued well after demand WEI 
clearly pressing too hard on the limits of 
supply. This was not default of business) 
which was trying to cope with its own 
cost squeeze, but the fault of government, 
which ought to fihye been far more sell* 
sitive to the signals that the economy was 
making to it. When the governor of die 
Bank was warning Canada against the imt 
possibility of getting a quart, • Ottawa 
seemed to be going for half a gallon. 

It is not invidious to Mr Sharp (who is 
unquestionably the best of Canada’s 
recent finance ministers in intellectual 
honesty, not necessarily the same thing as 
political sagacity) to say that some of the 
provinces saw the red light before the 
finance department in Ottawa. For 
Quebec it was a question of borrowing 
money, not of printing it; the bills were 
too heavy by $100 million and Mr John¬ 
son cut them. British Columbia and 
Alberta turned on a degree of restraint as 
the boom was nearing its top, and started 
a wave of doubt about the timeliness of 
the medicare programme which the 
federal government had enacted and put 
on shared-cost offer to the provinces to 
start in the middle of next year. It now 
looks a doubtful starter. 

There is, in fact, no recourse but fiscal 
restraint for Canada in the country’s 
present circumstances. If the exchange 
rate was not fixed, if the United States 
would aquiesce in Canada holding more 
dollars in its exchange reserves than the 
$2.55 billion which is the condition of 
continued exemption from the Interest 
Equalisation Tax, greater flexibility would 
be open for Canadian monetary policy. 
But a continued rise in Canadian interest 
rates, relative to American rates, has 
always prompted Canadian borrowers to 
look to the New York market. The very 
responsiveness of the demands for and 
the flows of international capital to quite 
small differentials involves for Canada, in 
present circumstances, what Mr Rasmin- 
sky has called “an important constraint 
on monetary policy.” It has to be remem¬ 
bered that Canada imposes no official 
control over new issues, and that provin¬ 
cial governments and municipalities, and 
industrial corporations too, can sell long¬ 
term issues outside Canada. 

The Bank of Canada, judged both by 
recent trends and by the statements of 
Mr Rasminsky, is not obsessed with the 
size of the money supply. But the expan¬ 
sion of bank credit in the past twelve 
months, so far from exerting a downward 
pressure on interest rates, has provoked 
a progressive tightening. New factors 
affecting liquidity preference have been 
at work. The continued tightness of 
liquidity among the near-banks shows that 
public exposures of past bad manage¬ 
ment on the part of a fair number of 
non-bank financial institutions have not 
totally allayed public concern about some 
of the others. But the Bank is sharpening 
its techniques of control. Next February 
the cash reserve mechanism will no longer 
be a requirement of 8 per cent against a 
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next year^tbe'av^gi#|itW>dv. 
tatlf-mbpthly. Al&o*^m ffce aytSra^e 
. reserve will* be radUEgk! 
g&tst the present zttbc oft&ppats, a fort¬ 
nightly average Witt gitatiy tpbttn the 
Bank’s control over the operations' pf the 
chartered banks^and they make bo secret 
of their dislike of what is in stqr$. v 
There is also the prospect^ that the 
Bank will strengthen Ah seteilary re¬ 
serve, which takes the form of treasury 
bill holdings and loans foraoney market 
dealers, and has the effect of Impounding 
liquidity ; this would represent an attempt 
vto minimise the impact of tighter credit 
policy on interest rates, ami thus avoid 
some part of the dilemma of provoking 
capital inflows from the American 
market. Neither by practice nor by statute 
is the Bank of Canada so involved in the 
processes of “ ear-stroking ” as is the Bank 
of England. It does not intervene notice¬ 
ably to smooth out anomalies that arise 
from the competitive ambitions of the 
chartered banks themselves. It has rightly 
allowed the banks to acquire distinctive 
characters—one becoming primarily a 
consumer credit bank ("supermarket 
bank,” say its rivals), another becoming 
a money market specialist, another com¬ 
peting hard for deposits to match the sue 
of the leader, the Royal Bank. This div¬ 


ersity is all. to tjae good, though, it may 
not, in CanadaV present circumstances, 
make the problems of monetary manage¬ 
ment the easier. And it leaves awkward 
questions of finance for homing and Jpr 
tqe more slowly developing regions of 
Canada still to be answered. . ( , 

What Canada needs is not a change in 
the country’s kmger-term objective , of 
well-based prosperity but the 
recognition /that the; pace qf spending 
programmes has been running well ahead 
of real Output. This is the keynote of the 
latest report of the Economic Council. 
Canada can have 5 per cent growth up 
to 1970 (3J- per cent from higher employ¬ 
ment, if per cent from increased produc* 
tivityj but not with these government 
deficits. The impact of rising costs has been 
steepened by higher indirect taxes and 
by levies to meet the cost of the Canada 
and Quebec pension plans. The fiscal res¬ 
traint that was coming into view in the 
early pare of 1966 must be resumed and 
reinforced. This may be disagreeable in 
the present political climate m Canada. 
But there is no recourse in monetary man¬ 
agement by itself. It is in a box. Ottawa 
must create enough money to accom¬ 
modate borrowers, limiting the recourse to 
the New York market to secure the 
balance without affecting the $0,925 ex¬ 
change rate or the reserves. If money 
creation imperils price stability, then 
demands have to be cut down. The signs 
are clearly there for Mr Sharp to read. 


To Grips With CariSr 

In the normal summer—no Centennial and no Expo—Canada 
would have been totally enmeshed in the report of the Royal 
Commission on Taxation. The commissioners, under Mr Kenneth 
Carter, toiled for four and a half years, and came up with 16 lbs 
and 2,600 pages of a report which has evoked admiration and 
anxiety in almost equal proportions 


If the Canadian government adopts the 
Carter report it would re-write the 
Canadian tax system ("as good as most 
others ”) on entirely new premises, 
widening the tax base to bring in all 
receipts, from whatever source, looking 
to the " net accretion ” concept of income 
and disregarding customary concepts of 
capital and income. "Equity” is, one 
over-riding objective of the Carter report. 
The other is " neutrality,” with no dis¬ 
crimination between taxable subjects or 
different economic activities. 

The Carter philosophy compels admir¬ 
ation, if only because it pursues the stern 
discipline of filling those 2,600 pages 
with an articulated system—no nonsense 
here about an old tax being a good tax,; 
with Carter one takes the whole fiscal trip. 
It has a clear intellectual appeal, and 
since it proposes a maximum individual 
tax rate of 50 per cent it cannot be un¬ 
popular either. It aims at growth and 
the better allocation of resources, which 
most tax systems do not. It introduces 


the difficult new concept of the " family 
unit,” within which transactions would 
bear no tax consequences. And it seeks 
to integrate personal and corporate taxa¬ 
tion (taking the reverse of the path which 
the United Kingdom took as recently as 
1965), to remove the "discriminatory” 
tax on corporate source income. This 
proposal, combined with the inclusion of 
capital gains in income, lies at the heart 
of the report. 

The Canadian government is hoping 
to get legislation on the report next year. 
But it has not yet reached its own major 
decisions on the proposals, preferring first 
to seek public comments on them before 
issuing a white paper by the end of the 
year. Whether these further inter- 
locutories will result in any fundamental 
changes in the structure of the Carter 
proposals is doubtful. The report is not 
quite a total package, but the big ideas 
in it hang together, and could not be 
disturbed without a total loss of con¬ 
sistency* Yet Carter is consistent over 
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only part of the Canadian fiscal field. He 
was inquiring into taxes imposed by Par¬ 
liament, and hardly concerned at all with 
provincial and municipal taxation; since 
these junior levels of government 
accounted for more than half of all 
government revenues last year, their 
omission is important. Again, the Carter 
commission was not concerned with the 
tariff, and since duties on imports are a 
form of sales tax, they carf have as direct 
a bearing on the allocation of resources 
to various industries as can discriminatory 
fiscal treatment. Proposals for coherent 
boldness in the federal fiscal field are far 
from the whole story for Canada. 

The Family Unit 

Yet the world outside would do well to 
look closely at these ideas, publicly pro¬ 
claimed by practical men. Take first the 
shift from the individual tax unit to the 
family tax unit. If Canada adopts the 
family unit, only Australia and Japan 
(and the United States and Germany, in 
a rather different way) will be left using 
the individual as the tax unit. The 
Carter proposal is for a family tax unit, 
including husband, wife and dependent 
children. This avoids conflicts between 
property law and tax law; it also means 
that the resources of the family determine 
its tax burden. Transfers of wealth be- 
tween the family attract no tax; thus the 
estate of a spouse passes to the surviving 
spouse and dependent children without 
tax. ^ 

This is fine so long as the fafily is in 
being. But the farmer's son at age 22 
would be outside the family unit and 
liable for a hidden inheritance tax at 
income tax rates on taking up a bequest 
from his father (the case of a farm is of 
some consequence, since farmers are not 
often predisposed towards gifts to. minors, 
and farms are not easily broken up for 
tax purposes). The same thing happens 
on the death of the surviving spouse, 
when the estate is taxable as income in 
the hands of the legatees. There seems to 
be inherent in this system the assumption 
that each generation should be sufficient 
for itself, people saving through active 
lives in order to spend after retirement. 
And Carter leaves no way out through 
gifts. If grandfather makes a gift to his 
grandson, it becomes part of the family in¬ 
come subject to a modest exemption limit. 
If father receives strike pay or welfare 
benefits they are income too. And capital 
gains. A comprehensive tax base un¬ 
doubtedly closes the opportunities for 
evasion, and is essential to the integrity 
of the Carter proposals as a whole. The 
cost in personal accounting and record¬ 
ing, particularly on the income averaging 
artangemitt# that the report proposes, 

4 t wMlnlflt ensome. So would the re- 
6g fe&itracts, trusts and property 
^pKidings arranged under existing law to 
1 ' fit the new Qwter principles. 

The effects the family unit system on 
the supply and allocation of savings did 
not worry the Carter commission. On 



Mining in Carter's discard ? 

the 1964 pattern, it thought that personal 
saving might fall by $135 million and 
government saving might go up by $200 
million. Some good judges doubt these 
guesses—particularly that any government 
would genuinely save its piece. Last year 
pension contributions brought in $600 
million net, but expenditures rose even 
faster. And Mr Mitchell Sharp, the 
Minister of Finance, has already staked 
a federal claim to 35 per cent of GNP 
by 1970, against 32^ per cent last year. 
But that is no reason why the Canadian 
personal taxpayer should not “buy*’ the 
.report. He reaches a maximum 50 per 
cent at an income of $100,000 a year, 
compared with 80 per cent at $400,000 
now. The upper-middle income groups 
would do well ; a married man with no 
children at $30,000 would pay $7,084 
against $10,120 now. Voters who believe 
that such goodies are for keeps will hardly 
say no. 

A Gift for Common Stocks 

And, oh, to be a Canadian resident with 
a fat portfolio of good equities. They are 
going to rise by 20, 25, perhaps even 35 
per cent through the integration of per¬ 
sonal and corporate taxation. Corpora¬ 
tions would be liable for 50 per cent of 
their taxable earnings. Stockholders pay¬ 
ing less than that rate (of whom there 
would be many) would receive a refund 
of the difference, irrespective of the 
extent to which earnings had been paid 
out in dividends. Net reteptions of earn¬ 
ings by corporations would be added to 
the cost basis of shares for computing 
capital gains* One can contract endless 
examples to show what could happen in 


typical corporation and investor situa¬ 
tions. Even at high tax rates and a high 
rate of capital gain, the total payback 
after taxes shows an improvement on the 
present system. The end result of the 
process, it is true, is a capital levy at cur¬ 
rent tax rates, but on what might 
he called a “ half-lifetime view,” the 
personal advantages are real. 

It is when one looks outside the bounds 
of the family unit and considers the im¬ 
plications of capital gains tax at marginal 
income tax rates that doubts begin to 
arise. Equally they arise on the inclusion 
of bequests and gifts in the comprehensive 
tax bases, with the consequent danger of 
consumption of private capital. It is true 
that earning 50 cents net is the same as 
saving 50 cents of tax—a much better 
deal than the present 80 per cent mar¬ 
ginal rate, which swings the proportions 
to four to one instead of evens. But the 
implication that Canadians will hence¬ 
forth be active buyers of common stocks, 
and that non-residents (who will not have 
the advantage of integrated personal and 
corporate taxation) will sell them and re¬ 
invest in Canadian bonds is a bit hard to 
swallow entirely. Non-resident holdings 
of Canadian stocks total $2.8 billion. 
Allow for a 30 per cent post-Carter price 
increase and for a complete switch in 
three years and it follows that Canada 
would have to raise an additional $i£ 
billion of bond money a year in the 
United States to mak% the Carter assump¬ 
tions come true. 

"Neutrality" for Mining 

The mining and oil industries are hop¬ 
ping mad at Carter, who would grant 
them rapid write-offs for exploration and 
development but would withdraw the 
three-year tax exemption for new mines 
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Get the answers from Bank of Montreal, the bank that knows Canada host 


Any time you' want facts about doing business in Canada, look first to Bank of 
Montreal, Canada's First Bank. 

With over 1,000 branches covering every province and territory of the country, we 
can put you in touch with profitable opportunities from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

As a starter, our booklet "Your Guide to Establishing a Business in Canada" is an 
invaluable introduction to company formation laws, financing, site selection, con¬ 
struction, labour, taxation, copyrights . . . vital information you need to make a 
successful move to Canada. For your complimentary copy, contact any of the 
offices listed below, or write International Banking, P.O. Box 6002, Montreal 3, 
Canada. 


Bank of Montreal 



Canada’s First Bank 

MORE THAN 1,000 OFFICES IN CANADA. 58 OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES, 
UNITED KINGDOM AND CONTINENTAL EUROPE, MEXICO AND JAPAN AND 
IN THE CARIBBEAN AND LATIN AMERICA THROUGH OUR AFFILIATES, 
BANK OF LONDON & MONTREAL LIMITED. 


London Mam Office. 47 Threadneedle Street, E C.2. 

Donald R. McCallum, Manager and Vide-President for the United 
West End Officp: 9 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W1. E. ty. West, 
Paris No. 10 Place Venddme, Paris ler. 

C. E. Noblet, Vice-President for Continental Europe. J ' 
Dusseldorf KonigsaUee 6. Dgsseldorf, Federal Republic of Germany. 

R. J. R. Bonneland, European Representative. 

Assets exceed $5,000,000,006 » 1 ‘ 
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Target Canada 


Hit the bullseye at 
Toronto-Dominion 
in London 


MALTON 

Industrial Estate, N.W. Toronto— 

1 mile from International Airport; 
Factories of 7,900,10,000,14,000, 
and 20,000 scj. ft.—available 
for early occupation. 


The direct way to find what you want to know 
about Canada is through the facilities at our 
London offices of The Toronto-Dominion Bank. 
Information is readily available on Canadian 
business conditions, taxes, foreign exchange, 
trade regulations and opportunities. Meetings 
with Canadian business leaders .can be 
arranged. Your Canadian banking requirements 
will be handled most efficiently. Call our 
Business Development Representative. 

Main Office: 62 Cornhill, London EC3. 
Telephone: AVEnue 0011. 

West End Branch: 103 Mount St., London W1. 
Telephone: GROsvenor4261. 

Over 680 branches abross Canada. 
Incorporated in Canada with limited liability. 
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Industrial Estate, 8 miles East 
of Metropolitan Toronto on 
Highway 401 to Montreal. 

Factories of 2,400 up to 14,400 sq. ft. 
available soon. Other sizes 
to order. 


Slough Estates (Canada) Ltd 

United Kingdom 

Trading Estate, Slough, 

Bucks., Tel; Slough 20303 


Canada 

8 King Street East, 
Toronto 1, Ontario 
Tel: 362-4801 
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and the depletion allowance for pil* gas 
and mining. This is in pursuit of the pure 
principle of “nodiscrimination,” but/also 
on the argument that f 150 million under 
these heads now lost to the revenue is too 
much to give away to rich corporations 
(foreign-owned in large part) to encour¬ 
age them to invest when they would do 
so anyway. Canada has hitherto afforded 
the mineral industries a key role in 
diversifying its economy. Now the ground 
rules are proposed to be changed, to an 
extent that smacks of expropriation. The 
gains to federal revenues would have 
some offset in reduced payments to pro¬ 
vincial governments. And strict tax 
" neutrality ” would cut out any incentives 
to develop marginal prospects, leaving 
^direct subsidies as the only recourse. Of 
all Carter’s hot potatoes, this will be the 
most difficult for the prairie and western 
provinces to swallow. They will stand to 
lose in revenue and in new investment. 
No tabula rasa for them ; they want to 
keep their drawing boards full of new 
development, and have left Ottawa in 
no doubt of it. 

Will the Provinces wear it? 

Which leads to the federal-provincial 
implications of the Carter report. It 
adopts the position that the federal 
government should have the dominant 
role in economic policy, since theie must 
be “ prompt action induced either by one 
government or by some efficient method 
of co-operation which has not yet been 
found in Canada.” BuUit could offer no 
views within its terms of reference about 
the division of tax revenues between 
federal and provincial governments — 
merely suggesting that until the two levels 
of government had worked out a mutu¬ 
ally satisfactory stabilisation policy the 
federal government should not increase 
its personal tax abatements, and urging 
common bases for income tax and sales 
taxes (to be collected by federal and pro¬ 
vincial governments respectively). 

This would mean that future tax room 
for the provinces would have to be found 
in sales taxes. If federal sales tax was 
limited to 7 per cent, as the report pro¬ 
poses, this would make 15 per cent in 
total for Quebec, which now has an 8 
per cent rate. This is a rate that hurts. 
If the provinces’ share of personal income 
tax were to be frozen at 50 per cent, to 
enable the federal government to keep the 
whip hand on fiscal policy, most would 
seem to benefit, since they occupy 28 per 
cent of this field at present, except 
Quebec which already has 50 per cent. 
But they also have 75 per cent of the 
inheritance tax field, and around 25 per 
cent of the corporate tax field, which 
would both go to Ottawa under the 
Garter proposals. 

There is much in Carter that would be 
ideal for a unitary state. But in 11 provo- 
chiat ” Canada, the most earnest thought 
on tax policy between the two levels of 
government, undertaken last year by the 
Tax Structure Committee, showed that 
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darter is more apeotalising docu¬ 
ment than the provinces are lately to 
swallow, It comes down heavily fn favour 
Of central control of the economy, which 
is permissible. But in the economic field 
the > provinces already occupy wide areas 
of autonomy. They are'free to borrow, 
without any effective federal control. They 
account for nearly four-fifths of public 
investment and two-thirds of government 
expenditures in Canada. They, rather than 
the federal power, are the engine of eco¬ 
nomic growth in Canada, and they pro¬ 
vide through their responsibilities in 
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improved quality of lift. 4 
, , One pan adimrcwfthout r^seiyatioi^ the 
coherent logic, of tbe^Gartat; report—its 
proposals in fiscal technique JfcflNt seem 
sometimes too pure for a worm long habit¬ 
uated to fiscal shifts and jmpromites, fts 
acceptance of the tough disqplnte df 
searching for the idea| and 
the reasonably good. One. should,nptof^h 
what is conceivably one of the worm's bjil* 
standing public documents in the Steal 
field, , 

Carter has tried to write a lasting pres¬ 
cription for a country that still has to flpd 
answers to questions even more basic than 
its fiscal arrangements. One might be pre¬ 
pared to buy large chunks of Carter fbr 
the United Kingaom—espfcially that 50 
per cent maximum r^te. out the'deqsiop 
for Canada, a long way from maturity, 
needing growth and investment befpre all 
else, but set in divided government} can¬ 
not be so easy. 


Quebec and a New Canada 

Le Devoir's centennial task was a 28-page special issue on Quebec 
in the Canada of a new century. Its thirty contributors, led by a 
distinguished article from the editor, M. Claude Ryan, made one 
fact clear — Quebec's views are diverse, not an articulated system. 
Despite General de Gaulle's interventions, Quebec knows the 
fundamentals of freedom. But it is not satisfied with the French- 
Canadian role within Canada's present federal-provincial 
arrangements. What more does it want ? 


Looking back over Canada’s century, it 
is miraculous that the British North 
America Act has succeeded so reasonably 
well in providing all Canadians with 
liberty and a good life. Quebec is not 
alone among the ten provinces in chal¬ 
lenging a century-old instrument of con¬ 
federation, but the changes that Quebec 
seeks in constitutional arrangements made 
in colonial times, which are at points im¬ 
precise about the respective powers of the 
federal and provincial levels of govern¬ 
ment, which are difficult to interpret and 
even more difficult to amend and which, 
in many English-speaking provinces to¬ 
day, are increasingly regarded as too cen¬ 
tralist, are argued emotionally from the 
primary standpoint of a French-Canadian 
“ nationalism.” The fact that this makes 
little or no appeal to the western provinces 
does not prevent them from asserting their 
own dynamism against the federal power. 
When Quebec talks of “ two nations,” it 
tends to forget that Canada involves 
the political reality of one federal and 
ten provincial levels of government, the 
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latter also diverse in history and thinking, 
though not brought together, as Quebec 
is, by that unassailable French Fact. 

It has not been easy in the last ten 
years for English-speaking Canadians to 
understand what Quebec was seeking. 
Quebec is indeed different from the 
others, not only in language and race, but 
also in its pattern of French thought 
which foxes English-Canadians by its 
awkward combination of passionate ad¬ 
vocacy intended to emerge in a precise 
legal instrument. This they find alarm¬ 
ing, even when they are patient and sym¬ 
pathetic. When in 1960 after years of 
Duplessis darkness, the Lesage govern¬ 
ment started on Quebec’s “quiet revolu¬ 
tion,” it was immediately concerned with 
constitutional change, as well as with 
economic expansion to make good the 
waste of years. But the waste had already 
bred its protest, with extremist manifesta¬ 
tions of separatism, helped out by bombs. 
“Maitres chez nous” became Quebec’s 
slogan. Quebec would have nothing of the 
Fulton-Favreau formula for constitutional 
change, though this would have been 
acceptable to English-speaking Canadians 
generally* and not just the denizens of 
Orange Lodges. Quebec was develop¬ 
ing political Imagination and dynaomtaa 
that was quite unmatched r by Ftlpch- 
Canadian talent in Ottaw^. itself. It^ook 
on,/and saw off, Ottawa in any qqrober 
of prickly issues until there emerge M. 
Lesage’s claim for a special status for 
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Quebec within the Canadian confedera¬ 
tion. ' ’ * 

English-speaking Canadians might (Have 
teen less spired by “special status if 
it had been properly spelt put. If was 
evocative, not precise. It ’might have 
meant anything—separation feven, or fak¬ 
ing f into‘ its own hands and out of con¬ 
federation virtually all powers it wanted. 
(Quebec ha 4 shown enough skill ih con¬ 
stitutional change' by p*gkp°cketing to 
make even its well-wishers frown at 
times.) English Canada accepted the fact 
of two “ distinct societies ” in Canada, but 
obserVectthat neither is consistent or self- 
contained- Nor does the BNA ignore 
tips fact of duality within Canadian 
nationhood ; some aspects of social status 
have l>een there from the beginning of a 
Canadian constitution. The one tangible 
fact seemed that Quebec offered no serious 
quarrel about the federal powers conferred 
under section 91 of the BNA Act (defence, 
foreign affairs, and monetary and trade 
management being among the principle 
items). 

I he case for differentiation for Quebec 
aiises because of la difference. If all 
provinces were to press for greater powers, 
it would gravely prejudice the effective¬ 
ness of central government; that might 
not follow from greater autonomy in 
Quebec, though there would be an im¬ 
portant redistribution of the benefits and 
burdens of confederation in favour of 
Quebec which could only be with the 
consent of other provinces. For example, 
it wants responsibility for federal-provin- 
(lal programmes, at Ottawa's expense, not 
undertaking to provide services identical 
with those in the rest of Canada though 
promising that in sum they will be equal 
in quality to those provided in other 
provinces. It wants consultation in fiscal 
and economic poliev, though it would 
at cept a limit on the proportion of direct 
taxes that Ottawa should cede, to the 
provinces (some maximum between 50 
and Bo per cent, and some minimum of 
35 to 40 per cent apparently represent 
the bargaining range). It also wants to 
take on some aspects of federal jurisdic¬ 
tion, such as international treaties within 
its own fields of 'jurisdiction (its cultural 
treaty with France is an example) and 
to attain some international persona 
distinct from Ottawa's. It wants respon- 
sibilitv for a whole series of social pro¬ 
grammes ; also for radio and television ; 
and it demands a precise redrafting of 
federal residual powers, together with the 
right to opt out, without penalty, from 
decisions taken bv Ottawa under such 
powers. 

Enough has been detailed (though there 
is a lot more)' to show that “special 
status v for Quebec involves the trickiest 
questions of unity and diversity in 
v Canada. Nor is special status for Quebec 
the bnlv Constitutional option before 
k Canada. Anv plural system must vary in 
its centre of -gravity, according to the 

r .Client of external and domestic 

periods of welhbeing and peace 
lie responsibilities of the centre 



Quebec's Johnson 


and encourage regional self-assertion. This 
has been happening in Canada and some 
further relative growth of provincial 
power is to be expected as common sym¬ 
bols and institutions that formerly made 
lor Canadian unity tend to weaken and 
the enterprise, self-confidence and wealth 
of the provinces grow. Provincial tensions, 
not merely Quebec tensions, are involved 
m the Canadian constitutional argument, 
and they could lead to a greater re^ional- 
isation of government, irrespective of 
Quebec \ claims. They could even provoke 
a countei move towards more centralisa¬ 
tion of power—for which there is some 
case, too, since unrestrained diversity in 
the end would hardly be compatible with 
an effective Canadian role in a North 
American community. Or there could be 
a stronger addiction to government at 
both provincial and federal levels, if these 
(and Canadians as a whole) could take it. 

To an outside obseiver who takes the 
trouble to sift through this gritty subject 
matter, the fair conclusion seems to be 
that if Quebec has to be granted special 
status (it already has pieces of it) it 
should not be too special. How far does 
special status go before it provokes, if not 
separation, at least acute division among 
the provinces? How tiine-consuming, in 
anv case, will be the processes of con¬ 
stitutional redefinition and administrative 
and fiscal revision before Quebec can be 
satisfied ? 

Quebec had a need for national self- 
respect, and this provoked its more aggres¬ 
sive urges for change. Expo has worked 
miracles here. Quebec did it, making a 
greatness for itself as well as projecting 
enjoyment throughout Canada and the 
world. The western provinces who 
thought of Expo as an £$id, hybrid 
Ottawa-Quebec show now w$i they had 
taken it mot* seriously Buftshey could 
hardly T refish apy idea <s "Jnai^taining 
equalisation £>aymerits ta # Qud^^vjrith 
speeiab status \they $270 

million npw),,or welcome Quebec getting , 
iiibre federal money wicF"taldtfg -Over 
PalrliamentV- htoftne re¬ 

distribution, new shared programmes, and 


regional ' economic develppment. If 
Quebec’s aim-were to became a* unitary 
provincial slate,' diversity, ip Canadian 
government would undoubtedly suffer. 
Might* it not then push a stage further, 
towards a new French sovereign state 
Associated by some sort of confederal 
system with die remaining nine provinces 
In their own federation ? Surely this 
would be impossible in practice ; it would 
mean a total breakdown , of Canadian 
federation* and impel British Columbia 
and the prairie provinces towards the 
United States. 

Quebec’s constitutional claims are in¬ 
deed charged 1 with risks to Canada simply 
because the limits are to unclear. They 
have to be taken seriously but the resis¬ 
tance they encounter is not jhst black 
reaction. It comes as much from those 
whose aim is a total Canadianism in 
which the two nations are joint as well 
as several. This point seenit to be recog¬ 
nised by some of Quebec’s best Liberal 
talent now in government in Ottawa, in¬ 
cluding particularly M. Jean Marchand, 
Minister of Manpower and Immigration, 
and M. Pierre Trudeau, Attorney- 
General. In some places in Quebec they 
are regarded as renegades, as if they have 
been suborned by English Canada. Even 
as fair-minded a Quebecoii as M. Claude 
Ryan writes of M. Trudeau as a prisoner 
of the “ English bosses ” and even more 
scathingly of M. Marchand. Their crime 
has been to counsel caution in Quebec's 
claims. Trudeau, with a n$edle$harp 
lawyer’s mind, is against a redrafting of 
the constitution, and it is likely that the 
committee he has set up under Dr Carl 
Goldenberg will find flexibility enough in 
the 1867 Act for all acceptable constitu¬ 
tional change in Canada. Jean Marchand, 
Gerard Pelletier and Maurice Sauve, 
representative of Quebec’s liberal 
brightest, have come a long distance from 
the claims of provincial politics into a 
federal understanding of Canada’s needs. 
They recognise that constitutional ques¬ 
tions involve all provinces, and that 
Quebec's uniqueness must be significantly 
satisfied by a genuine biculturalism 
throughout Canada. (This means more 
than dual language signs translating 
“airport” into “ atroporl or the lift- 
girls in Montreal who progress from 
“ first floor, premier itage ” all the way 
to the top. This is boredom, not cultural 
enrichment.) 

What Quebec will (fight £qt depends 
largely on what M. Daniel Johnson, its 
premier ministre, is himself prepared to 
fight for. He is full of fiery words, but 
they are no sooner uttered than he tacks 
to a sheltered quarter and says something 
equivocally peaceful. The striking fact 
about Johnson is he ^lays one polarity 
against >the other. He has seemed to 
espouse the associate state idea for Quebec 
and then concede that Freoch-Canadian- 
iam was not uniquely a matter for 
Quebec. He replaced M- Lesagc; (who had 
made considerable inroads pn Ottawa’s 
lines of power) and to the general sur¬ 
prise of Ottawa and, $h« other premiers 
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turned oiit to be easier t6 get on with 
than his predecessor. 

Part of his caution is due to the reac¬ 
tion that Quebec was over-committed by 
the Lesage regime. Dubiously economic 
plans for the Sidbec steel plant had to be 
abandoned. A somewhat humiliating deal 
had to be made for power from Chiirchill 
Falls. Borrowing programmes had to be 
cut from $600 million to $500 million a 
year, and taxes increased. This is both a 
staunch nationalist and a man of the 
right. His nationalist speeches are scaring; 
his political behaviour is quite another 
thing. He has maintained, against all his 
earlier threats, the excellent civil service 
that Lesage set up. He is more conserva¬ 
tive than Lesage, listens more carefully, 
keeps the press at bay but gladhands the 
populace, has words for everybody but 
no patronage. 


In this more restrained atmosphere of 
government, in Quebec, thfccpnstitotional 
argument i* beifig' AflWrt 

Minister Jean^N^ Trttm complex 

and tense former professor' of French 
literature, who'was tailing' a hard line a 
fortnight ago. M. jbhftftn, of whom little 
was expected but much feared, has ruled 
Quebec almost single-handed these two 
yearn He makes sure, doesn't hurry, and 
has no cabinet of talents as Lesage had 
and so successfully used to confront 
Ottawa/ After the temporary excitement 
injected by de Gaulle, M. Johnson is 
not preparing to do battle with Ottawa 
on Quebec autonomy^ But he and all 
Quebecois will want real value from the 
Royal Commission on Bilingualism and 
Biculturalism and from the continuing 
discussion with the other provinces, in 
particular with Ontario. 


After the Kennedy Round 

The Department of Trade in Ottawa was ready on June 30th with 
a package of information on the signature of the Kennedy Round 
agreement in Geneva that day. (It took the British Board of Trade 
12 days to produce its white paper). As this survey appears, the 
Trade Minister; Mr Robert Winters, and his staff are in the middle 
of a series of seminars in the main Canadian centres, explaining 
what the agreement means in new trade opportunities, and 
greater industrial specialisation 


Canada takes trade seriously, as be" Is a 
country with an annual current account 
deficit in the region Of billion and with 
an inescapable dependence on the United 
States market. It is looking for a 15 per 
cent export growth in the next decade, and 
that can only come from closer ties to the 
United States economy. In the negotia¬ 
tions, there were no concessions of con¬ 
sequence to Canada from the common 
market countries ; they were stubborn on 
agricultural products, newsprint and 
(particularly) aluminium. With the possi¬ 
bility that Britain will be joining the EEC, 
further erosion of Canada's margin of 
preference in the British market is on the 
cards. The Kennedy Round has not 
presented Canada with an opportunity for 
multilateral tirade liberalisation. Its own 
tariff reductions have been carefully cir¬ 
cumscribed and Canadian industry, with 
tariffs on manufactures ranging typically 
between 17$ and 20 per cent remains fairly 
highly protected. The United States tariffs 
on manufactures (with some nasty excep¬ 
tions) will be down to 10 per cent or less, 
with cuts 'of the order of *50, per cent in 
present tariff levels in Canada’s major 
export markets. 

Foreign duties are being cut in respect 
of Canadian exports worth $3 billion in 
1966. Nearly $2 billion of this trade is 
with the United States, and of this over 
half is to benefit from a 50 per cent reduc¬ 
tion itt- rates. In. the field of resource 
industries, some of Canada's, 
formal rather than real; the United States 
llis'eliminated the duty on' nfdfceTafid 
halved the copper duty, confirming its 


lecent past practice. There will be 
opportunities in non-newsprint paper for 
Canadian producers who can build their 
operations to a scale for export, instead 
of a level output geared to domestic 
needs ; this may involve them in com¬ 
petitive exposure for a time, especially in 
eastern Canada. There ought to be good 
chances in fish, vegetables and fruit (mostly 
free both ways lietween Canada and the 
United States) and in a wide range of 
wood products at halved duties. 

Will the Kennedy Round enable Canada 
to take a decisive step towards production 
levels in manufactures integrated towards 
a North American market as they now 
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are in the rWOurfce industries? * Admitting 
that die automobile agreement-is a special 
case involving m eomftofrf ownership^and 
design, and not merely i common market, 
does it provide any kmdrof precedent for 
the development 1 of the * Cfetn a d«ia n 
machinery, chemical* and paper industries 
to serve continental needs? Manufactures 
form a notably small proportion^ erf 
Canada's exports and a much larger pro¬ 
portion of its imports. This Has been 
Canada's dilemma, not only, in ’tradfe. but 
in the defensiveness of its approach* to 
industrial development. It is probable that 
Canada still ha* some residual cost advan¬ 
tages frpm the 196a devaluation ; it is also 
true that since 9964 Canadian costs and 
prices haye been rang faster .than in the 
United States. This* pose® a real problem 
for Canadian manufacturers, primarily 
because the benefits of the extensive .tariff 
cuts made by the United States are Avail¬ 
able equally to third countries* s Extended 
manufacturing scale and access to 
wider markets must be founded op inter-* 
national competitive power. Wagf parity 
between Canadian and US wages (for 
which the international unions are,.fight¬ 
ing) would not help here. 

Industries that are not happy at losing 
some degree of protection accept the 
argument that imported materials, inter¬ 
mediate products and machinery will often 
be cheaper for them. And Canada, to 
repeat, has not given away its relatively 
high degree of industrial protection It lias, 
however, subscribed to the Qatt anti¬ 
dumping code and is abandoning its auto¬ 
matic anti-dumping law, which has been 
a severe hindrance to British and othpr 
sales of manufactures to Canada since the 
end of the war ; this may be an act of 
liberalisation far transcending tariff 
reductions themselves. In any case, no 
important Canadian industry is going to 
be put out of business ; adjustment to 
tariff changes may involve changes in 
products and scale in some cases, but not 
the survival of major undertakings. 

For several of these, in any case, the 
prpspects after the Kennedy Round are 
bright. Steel is one such industry, which 
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has coped with its full share of wage 
increases and with exposure to import 
competition in Pacific and Atlantic coast 
markets* (The Japanese can put down 
large diameter pipes on the west coast at 
prices well below Steel Company of 
Canada’s, with freight from Hamilton to 
Vancouver, and the prices of European 
reinforcing rods into eastern markets have 
been showing rare volatility). But against 
American steel, Canadian prices are com¬ 
petitive over the whole range, and the 
American tariff cut may give Ontario 
producers an advantage in total of as 
much as $20 an ingot ton. 

There are no significantly better hopes 
for textiles—they remain vulnerable and 
tariff reductions in this field are smaller 
than in most other sectors. In Chemicals, 
neither Du Pont of Canada nor Canadian 
Industries (threequarters owned by ICI) 
sees much scope for competitive expansion 
into the United States market. Fertilisers 
move freely into the mid-west states and 
are good competitive business. But the 
movement of heavy chemicals is governed 
by transport watersheds, which give 
Canadian producers in the prairie and 
western provinces an important advantage. 
In advanced chemicals, however, 
Canadian producers complain that the 
effective American tariff can amount to 
as much as five times the Canadian rates. 
These latter are under review by the 
Canadian Tariff Board, and Canada is 
bound to a maximum rate of 15 per cent, 
so the final rates could be lower. With 
no significant exports, and 25 per rent of 
Canada’s chemical needs provided bv 
imports, the makers of the more complex 
chemicals seem to be continually looking 
for new products to make, but remain 


doubtful of waking them pay in a limited 
Canadian market and. totally sceptical of 
breaking through decisively into the United 
States market Perhaps them is a hang* 
over here from the days when Du Pont 
and ICI set up jointly in Canada as a 
productive entity in Canadian terms and 
behind a Canadian tariff. They spend 
money on product development in a 
number of useful rather than dramatic 
directions. In man-made fibres they are 
bound to the Canadian textile industry, 
with its continued high protection. In the 
development of a modern industrial com¬ 
plex in Canada, the chemical industry 
has not yet been able to work out its role, 
but it will have to be a more positive one 
than it has adopted (or has been allowed 
to adopt) in recent years. 

The chances for Canadian industry after 
the Kennedy Round have been enhanced, 
but they also have to be seized, and 
primarily in the United States. In a few 
industries, the requisite scale exists for 
effective low-cost competition. A number 
of others, such as non-newsprint papers, 
have hitherto lacked this, because the con¬ 
ception of their operations has been 
Canada-bound, not America-wide: this 
is not necessarily a point of criticism, for 
the diversion of a small margin of the 
American production of, say, soft tissues 
would swamp the Canadian market and 
strangle its own capacity. Industrially, 
therefore, Canada is being challenged to 
do for manufactures what it has so largely 
done in the development of its resource 
industries—throw in a much bigger lot 
with its overpowering neighbour. The 
reasonable prospect that these could be 
good eggs cannot hide the fact that they 
would almost all be in one basket. 


Anointed With Fresh Oil 

Oil money in one hand and a Bible in the other is a combination 
hard to beat. Alberta's premier, Mr E. C. Manning, is far too honest 
a man to put them politically into one hand, but his scrupulous 
running of Alberta's affairs for twenty-five years under a Social 
Credit label (which has really meant small "c" conservatism) has 
been inspired not merely by the straightforward morals of a man 
who never takes a drink and tosses out colleagues at the 
merest Nnt of taint but also by one who takes the parable of 
the talents as his gospel 

monopoly. The Edmonton pundits say 
that Mr Lougheed could reduce the 
Spcreds to a bare majority in the next 
ejection* and win outright in the mid- 
seventies, by which time Mr Manning 
would <be 66. Some of them have been 
crediting Mr Manning with die idea of 
joining forces with the provincial conser¬ 
vatives. But now he hm jpblited a tract, 
modestly titled PofmcoT in 
wfech he tpfut fcdefe) dgffcr- 

vatism straight. He ho longer, ha* jhptie* of 
Social Credit as a national political force, 
but he. tlunto fc cpulti frfrfru* th^Pfr- 
#refcive OWn 

wretched^ house in order and Embark on 


This one-party province in Mr Manning’s 
time has developed enormous wealth, and 
the temptations that might go with it, but 
there is not a hint of sulphur in its politics, 
whatever there fray be in its crude oil and 
Mr Manniti it just under 60, and 
one loojis twtojt m Vain fpr a possible 
successor ffou* hi* pwfr fc$ches» He is 
tespectqdi and trusted, ratter than warmly 
held, addin the closing ttfeHf fcisekreer 
been rethinking ®This 
fray be oonriecfrd with the ifrRTOk? feet 
teat la tee Atetfa elections m'mm an 
#m%^^ypung non 

prnldb a token opposit 



an act of national political reconstruction 
to which Social Credit (at least as 
practised jn Alberta) would contribute the 
principles of free enterprise, put the 
private sector and self-help first, but be 
ready to help those who cannot adequately 
look after themselves. Mr W. A. C. 
Bennett, the other (and very different) 
* Social Credit leader in British Columbia, 
rejects Mr Manning’s idea, holding in 
defiance of all the evidence that Social 
Credit still has a role in federal politic*. 

Whether a new right-left political 
reorientation can come from the west is 
doubtful. Alberta’s own riches are not 
freely disposed to its own citizens—there 
is a token payment for hospital beds which 
the poorest have to pay, and municipalities 
are as strapped for money for new schools 
as elsewhere in Canada. But if the accent 
in Alberta has been against promising 
goodies, it has also been for better training, 
with a doubling of technical sc!hools and 
that enormous “ instant campus ” at 
Calgary. In Calgary itself, the Stampede 
tries to maintain the old pioneering 
tradition, but it is in fact a city caught up 
(and making important progress) with 
urban planning and renewal. Here people 
talk of exclusive rights of way for buses, 
with heated shelters and terminals, to lick 
the road congestion implied by more than 
one car per person. How’s that for free 
enterprise ? Or the publicly - owned 
Alberta Telephones? Or that hybrid 
called the North Alberta Development 
Council which is entrusted with $5^ mil¬ 
lion of capital money for market roads, 
airstrips and drainage works north of the 
55th parallel where the winters last a 
month longer than in Edmonton? It is so 
independent of the Alberta government 
that it could spend $3,000 on vaccine and 
get it to Fort Shipley (pop. 1,500) in a 
flash when 500 huskies there got 
distemper. If this is right-wing govern¬ 
ment, it is not short of practical ideas. 

It has never been short of them in the 
oil business, since the Leduc field was 
established twenty years ago. From sales 
of reserves, rentals, and royalties it 
brought $228 million into the public purse 
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Tasu.. a beautiful sounding word 
of the once-powerful Ha/da. It means Lake 
of Plenty and is pronounced with 
softness , Tass-soo 

In Canada, almost two centuries ago, 
as those of the Haida tribe recount, a young 
Indian girl was gathering soft inner bark 
from cedars for basket weaving when she 
saw a strange black stone, glistening 
in a creek Later, she placed it in her canoe 
and paddled across Te$u Sound to the 
tribe's summer fishing camp 
Her father wa9 mystified by the 
heavy alien stone and. in accordance with 
tribal custom, took it to the chief But 
he, too, was baffled 
Knowledge of the heavy black rocks of 


Tasu—on the westernmost edge of the 
mountainous Queen Charlotte Islands, 
in the Pacific off Canada's west coast—was 
passed down from generation to generation 
of Haida . until early this century when 
a stranger. Prospector Cowing, came to 
investigate rumour of an unknown mineral 
The Indians took him to the cr$ek 
And sporadic interest in the discovery 
evolved with a small and intermittent pro¬ 
duction of copper-iron ore being achieved 
during the penod of the first world war 
Decades of dormancy ensued 
Came 1952 and a Haida. Albert Jones, 
respected and honoured patriarch on the 
Queen Charlottes, staked mineral claims 
covering the magnetite, and gave impetus 


Falconbridge a world-ranking mining and industrial group producing nickel and a score of other 
i960 FefeOflbrMfl* Nickel Mine* Limited 


to the modem history of Tasu. (As a 
young man Mr Jones had the Indian name 
Gitkagiuans meaning Prince of Big 
Walk: when he became a Chief, he was 
given the name of NungkihiJdamuans— 
Person makes Big Speed In the Water ) 
This year, roughly 180 years after 
the Indian's great-great-great-grandmother 
admired that mtnguing creekbed stone, 
the $40 million iron ore and copper opera¬ 
tion of Wesfrob Mines Limited, a 
wholly-owned Falconbridge subsidiary, has 
gone mto production at Tasu 


FAICONBRIDGE* 


metals and minerals in venous parts of the world 
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Why do«« a province 
like Ontario 
have three nuclear 
generating stations? 


With 60% of North America's uranium in our back* 
yard and21 .OOOengineers bristling withgood ideas, 
is there a better way for us to produce electricity? 

Our mushrooming industry consumes electricity 
at an incredible pace—during 1966, total energy 
generated and-purchased rose by 8.9% to more 
than 51 billion kftowatt-hours. Ontario currently 
has more than 14,000 manufacturing plants, with 
new ones opening at the rate of one a day. To 
keep pace with this growth, a program of power 
development will double our supply of electricity 
within the next decade. 

More evidence of Ontario's growth? Gross 
provincial product at last tally topped $24 billion. 
Our population now exceeds 7 million, with 
enough new people, arriving annually to create a 
city the size of Sacramento, California. 

Our nuclear generators have their work cut out 
for them. Two are now turned on and Ontario's 
third, now under construction at Pickering, will 
have an eventual output of over two million kilo¬ 
watts. That makes it the largest nuclear generating 
station on the North American continent. 

Not all of Ontario's nuclear know-how stays 
at home. Our talent for designing and building 
nuclear generators reaches as far as India and 
Pakistan where Ontario is helping build the first 
nuclear stations in the East. 

The pictures at right can tell you more about 
Ontario in the Atomic age. 


mil 
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Lake Ontario. Experts prophesy it will soon rival the Ruhr Valley 
This region, already one of North America's m^jor producer®, 
stretohes 100 miles from Niagara fall* to QahtyMfc' > 



Trent University, Peterborough, is one of 21 Ontario universities 
that are keeping our standards in science, business, medicine 
and the arts among the highest in the world. 


Commuters in the Golden Horseshoe have it soft; Go Transit 
North America's first government sponsored commuter train serv- 
ice.features Ontario designed and built aluminum cars with bucket 
seats and piped-in music, inaugurated May 1967, by the Ontario 
Government. Go is already under study by U S. transit authorities. 








Montreal 


Here and 
throughout 
the world 



Vigorous expansion is transforming Montreal, the largest Canadian 
city, into a supremely modem metropolis whose vast new sky¬ 
scrapers and shopping complexes are a demonstration of confidence 
in Canada’s limitless future. Downtown Montreal forms a spectacu¬ 
lar background to Expo 67, the great World Fair which celebrates 
the country’s centenary year. "Man and his world” is the inspiring 
central theme of the exposition, with its wonderfully imaginative 
pavilions and displays contributed by seventy nations. 

Just as Montreal has been selected as host to Expo 67, so too is 
the Norwich Union Group preferred by individuals and companies 
alike in this dynamic community to meet their insurance needs. The 
Norwich Union’s branch at 1155 Dorchester Boulevard West, 
Montreal, is one of many offices established across Canada and 
throughout the world offering the unrivalled protection and 
efficient service for which the Group is renowned. 

NORWICH UNION 

INSURANCE GROUP 


For address of your nearest branch 
office see telephone directory 


HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH 

Branches and agencies throughout the world 

^tewich Union Insurance Societies, Scottish Union and National Insurance Company, and asso ci at e d 

wo«M like a fra print of this advertisement, write to the Norwich Union, PublicityDtpt., NORWICH, NOR 88A. 
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in 1966 ($245 million the year before). 
The oil and gas industry has been spend¬ 
ing at an annual rate of well over $500 
million on exploration and development 
and likes the Carter report not one little 
bit. Alberta’s proved reserves of crude 
at the end of 1966 were put at 8 billion 
barrels, and less than half of the reason¬ 
able potential is currently being taken. 
r I he discovery of new fields, in particular 
at Rainbow and Zama Lake in the far 
north west of the province, adds another 
2 billion barrels to the reserves More 
efficient extraction adds to potential pro¬ 
duction. No wonder, then, that Alberta 
is having to embark on a tough proration- 
mg policy. 

Extreme pressmen is how developing for 
additional markets, and Calgary’s oilmen 
have lately been making much sales talk 
based on the insecunty of Middle East 
supplies. Alberta has 32 yeais’ supplies 
of crude and 40 years’ of gas at present 
production rates. (The 40 billion of 
United States reserves would last only 12 
years). Its recent discoveries, based on the 
most sophisticated seismic exploration, are 
costing 35 cents a barrel against $1.50 in 
the United States. The most important 


clear sense. It is galling to the Canadian 
oil industry, and inconsistent with long¬ 
term policy objectives, that Canada is 
prepared freely to import oil while over 
half of its indigenous oil producing 
capacity is shut in. If Canadian oil can 
get into Chicago, a market that consumes 
twice as much as all Canada, Alberta 
would be more than content. When it 
argues that Quebec, for its own safety, 
should rely more on west Canadian oil 
and less on imports, it is tackling a 
different economic and political problem. 
First, there is no present means of laying 
Alberta crude oil into Montreal. Second, 
the half million barrels a day into Quebec 
and the Maritimes come cheaply by sea 
and by pipeline from the Portland, Maine, 
tanker terminal, and Alberta makes no 
pretence that it could compete in price. 
The question therefore is what premium 
Quebec might be prepared to pay for 
greater security of supply with lessened 
dependence on offshore oil. The present 
answer is clear—None. 

And still the uige to discover goes on, by 
an industry which is at least 80 per cent 
American-owned. Coloured pins on maps 
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, shut-in well capdcitv.. 
possibility ofJapEifii 
and an American partner Tenneco putting 
$300 million into a tar #unds prpject^ with 
a pipeline across the Rockies 
where a big refinery complex would bftjW* 
up. If this system were built up to $0tif«QOO 
barrels a day, the total investment eoold 
well run to a billion dollars, providing a 
direct supply of products and, sulphur 
from Kitimat at a higher cost than Middle 
East supplies, but with the promise < 4 r 
greater security of supply for at least part 
of Japan's needs. 

Alberta is by no means just oil and gM* 
Alberta's mineral output wad 9 per-cent 
higher in 1966 than in 19651 and m 
facturing output was up 7 per cent ^ to- 
value. But Alberta fanners also made milt 


money than in ahy recent years/nearly, 
half of it from livestock which enjoys* 4tt 
own boom. Secondary industry is leaping 
ahead, producing for the west most of the 
hardware that the oilmen need and pour¬ 
ing out fertilisers. Its spending f on educa* 
tion is the highest per head in the coun¬ 
try, and it can comfortably afford this 
without sales or gasoline taxes as ih other 
provinces. Mr Manning really has some¬ 
thing to sell to the conservatives. 


marketing proposal involves a new pipe¬ 
line into the Chicago market, coupled 
with a major looping of the western part 
of the Alberta-Toronto line which, it is 
claimed, could deliver Canadian crude 
into this enormous market at competitive 
prices. (It is right to record that Mr 
Walter Levy, that most respected oil 
consultant, has expressed doubts about 
Canada’s long-term possibilities in this 
market, but in Calgary his conclusions are 
thought to be overly pessimistic). 
Undoubtedly, American approval of a 
pipeline to carry Canadian gas south of 
the Great Lakes, granted at the end of 
June, has encouraged hopes of an oil line 
into Chicago. The gas proposition 
awaited the consent of the Federal Power 
Commission for three years, and oppo¬ 
sition from American oil producers would 
be no less obdurate. 

A continental oil policy, with the 
United J States increasingly regarding 
Canada,as a supplementary source, makes 


The New. Prairies 

In 1950, 21 per cent of Canadians in jobs worked in agriculture. 

By 1965, the proportion had fallen to 9 per cent, still a high one 
by comparison with the L/nited States, but a change, nevertheless, 
that represents $ revolution on the prairies. And not just an 
economic change: small farms are disappearing Into large ones, 
small towns are waning, old communities are breaking up, 
strangers live at a distance and the old familiar faces who helped 
and entertained themselves in their own villages become rare 

The prairie balance of living becomes wan and Manitoba cofne not for short of 
ever more strongly biased towards the Alberta (which sets the prairie pace) in 
town. In the past thirty years in Manitoba personal income per head, but well shprt 
the number of farms has been reduced of Ontario and British Columbia (yyhfch 
by a third to 40,000 with a big increase set the pace for Canada). Therej#.no 
in average size aqd in yields. Today it longer the old OYerdependence oft* tire 
is the turn of the big man who puts single industry of agriculture. Alfh^iighict 
several blocks together, takes his crop, still accounts for half of the vah^df 
and escapes those 250 frost-blighted davs katchewan’s net output, it 15 Jejjs thar a 
for Florida or New Mexico. Saskatche- quarter of Manitoba’s. For' the ) 
















change, one must look back thirty years, 
when the proportions were three-quarters 
and three-tenths respectively. 

Manitoba was classically the prairie 
manufacturer as well as providing, in 
Winnipeg, its centre for trade both in 
and out* It made its pile, knew the 
agonies of crop failures and depressions, 
and has only now latched on to the need 
'for greater economic diversification. To 
stand in Winnipeg at Portage and Main 
makes one wonder whatever happened 
to urban development in the city (some¬ 
thing is happening now, mercifully, which 
will put an end to the years and years of 
use of its best piece of real estate as 
a car park). Winnipeg, in the fighting 
talk of one of its most important traders, 
has no modern reason for existence, and 
>yould need to be half as big again to 
bedome self-generating. Those blocks 
off the main streets are as depressing as 
the government centre is attractive. But 
give the town its belated due : its cen¬ 
tennial centre is a work of imagination, 
and it has built one of the world’s best 
swimming pools for the Pan-Ain games 
this summer. 

Manitoba’s economic performance is 
respectable—it increased its gross output 
last year by 7 per cent (37 per cent of 
the total was manufactures) setting a 
record for the province and in several 
sectors (electrical equipment, and 
machinery) outdoing the Canada-wide 
growth rate in recent years. Yet it 
remains *an uphill struggle to broaden 
Manitoba’s economic base. Its population 
of under a million, increasingly concen¬ 
trated in Winnipeg, compels it to look 
outwkrd for markets, but to concentrate 
on the provision of jobs m a narrow 
metropolitan belt. Finance flows into 
Winnipeg, through the big life offices like 
Great West and Monarch and the 
Investors Group (one of the biggest 
tautual fund operations in North 
America), but much of it flows out into 
fextfa-provincial investment, like the 
| 3 )Attj&West Life’s $80 million stake in 
t$gp iSHk Bonaventure in Montreal, with 
exhibition halls and dishy 
This does little to put 
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onfctence 

' about, but qtill too the “brahch 

plant “ Constriction on commercial think- 
ingand operational si». 

To be sure, there are big resource 
developments. There 'trill be 7,000 more 
jobs at International Nickel's mine*at 
* Thompson to follow a $100 million 
investment to double production to 170 
million pounds a year. A thousand 
megawatt station is being installed at the 
Kettle Rapids on the Nelson River, 600 
miles to the north of Winnipeg which 
have to be traversed by a fljtfw trans¬ 
mission system (which Canada would pay 
for and Manitoba would buy back) ; 
there may be possibilities of 5,000 mega¬ 
watts by diverting the Churchill River 
(Mr Roblin's one, not Mr Smallwood’s) 
into the Nelson. And there are good hopes 
of an integrated forest complex for com¬ 
pletion by 1973 under the lead of the 
Swiss concern, Monoca AO with The 
Pas as its centre and Churchill on the 
Hudson Bay as its outlet. That lonely 
Hudson Bay Railway will be busy coping 
with these increased traffics as well as 
a million bushels of wheat from Mani¬ 
toba and Saskatchewan (plus the Scotch 
whisky that comes in the other way). 

Manitoba is not doing badly in broadly 
keeping pace with the Canada growth 
rate, but it has to be through a total 
development of its resources, and not 
through dramatic discoveries like Saskat¬ 
chewan’s potash. Five new potash mines 
are under construction, and nine will be 
in production by 1970. It is not so long 
since Saskatchewan was nationalising 
almost everything within sight, even 
down to brickworks. New investment in 
mining, oil and industry ran away in its 
millions. Then came Mr Ross Thatcher 
as premier, having changed his political 
position 180 degrees on the road to 
Regina. He is more vociferously a free 
enterpriser, more ardent a critic of 
Ottawa, than his two neighbours. He has 
made Saskatchewan work towards 
growth, providing confidence for capital 




Ross Thatcher 
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Saskatchewan's new wealth 


from outside the province and travelling 
endlessly to get it. Potash is the big thing, 
but oil money has come in and is earning 
its keep (no holds are yet in place on 
selling Saskatchewan oil). That Winni- 
pegosis belt may put the province closer 
to Alberta in more than a geological 
sense, as exploration pushes south east. 

Even so, for Saskatchewan wheat is 
still the crock of gold—less brilliant this ‘ 
year, for the prairie drought has cut the 
yield to about 14 bushels an acre, half 
of last year’s, and will cut the crop in 
half, too, to 270 million bushels. This 
is bound to set Saskatchewan’s economy 
back somewhat, though that may not 
come entirely amiss after the heady 
advance in 1966. There will be less from 
cattle too, and the still narrow base of 
manufacturing (Saskatchewan comes 
easily last of the three prairie provinces 
in this sector) cannot hope to make up 
what nature has denied this year. It is 
m a hustle to provide more power 
(potash being a big expanding customer) 
and wants the equivalent of a new 
Gardiner Dam each year for the next 
several years. And above all it wants new 
investment in extractive fields that have 
been directly affronted by Carter. 

In the endless tussle between the 
federal and provincial levels of govern¬ 
ment, the prairies are important as well 
as Quebec. They are not so directly 
affected by racial origins and language 
(though Quebec might sometimes spare 
a thought for what Mr Roblin has done 
for bilingualism in Manitoba). The con¬ 
ference of prairie premiers, joining Mr 
Manning, Mr Thatcher and Mr Roblin 
in co-operation on water, education, 
research and inevitably Carter, is a good 
blending of talents; will it maintain its 
impetus when Mr Roblin and Mr 
Manning have gone ?*The prairies and 
Alberta want industrial expansion, with 
the accent on petroleum, potash, pulp 
and power, and accept the demotion of 
agriculture from its traditional place. 
They have a vivid sense of their own 
economic destiny, and they work hard 
for it Which is more (they say) than 
Ottawa could ever da for than; 
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Export from New Brunswick. The massive United States market is 
on our doorstep, with its wealthy, populous eastern seaboard our 
immediate neighbour. Year ’round shipping sends your products to 
every corner of the world. Super highways connect New Brunswick 
with all of Canada and the United States. 

There are other important reasons for establishing your industry 
in New Brunswick. Land costs are low. So are labour costs, and 


the labour force is a good one* Provincial location grants and 
labour training assistance are available. Let the New Brunswick 
Development Corporation conduct a feasibility study - for your 
particular industry. Write: ; :;, c 

NEW BRUNSWICK DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 

P.O. Box 71 , Frodoricton. N.B., Canada 
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You don't have to be a doodler 


You dp n't have to be a doodler or an economist 
or a physicist to realize the relativity between 
economic marketing and abundant low-cost 
energy. Progress today is measured in the availa¬ 
bility of raw materials and enough kilowatthours 
' dtyery lowcost to convert them into the goods 
A the market wants. 

The Province of Quebec has nearly 600,000 
square miles of almost untouched raw materials, 
a treasure-house of mineral and forest wealth, 
with hydraulic resources that have enabled the 
people of Quebec to take a world-leadership 
rOle in the use of electricity while establishing 
primary and secondary industries of infinite 
variety to suit your every need. 

The energy comes from countless lakes and 
rivers; Hydro-Quebec converts it into elec¬ 
tricity and delivers it throughout the Province. 
In the process has gigwn one of the great 
utilities ($3,256-millions in properties and plant 
at the end of 1966); plans for the next five 
years envisage expenditures of about $1,500- 


millions on new construction to ensure that 
industry and commerce can live and GROW to 
meet the demands of Man and His World. 
Many records have been broken, and continue 
to be broken, in keeping up with the pace of 
energy demand . . . precedent-breaking dams, 
hundreds of miles of 735,000 volt transmission 
lines (with over three thousand additional miles 
already under construction or planned) and 
a whole galaxy of technological achievements. 
A visit to Montreal would be an excellent 
opportunity to look over the incredible advan¬ 
tages Quebec offers for industrial growth. 
Montreal is the gateway to the industrial 
heart-land and communications hub of North 
America; a great port 1,000 miles inside the 
world's richest market, with regular sailings 
across the sea lanes of the world. 

You could also look up Hydro-Quebec to find 
out how we can equate your efrergy problems 
with the global market so accessible from 
Quebec, the POWER PROVINCE. 



Hydro-Quebec, 75 Dorchester Boulevard West, Montreal, Canada 
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Six MilJioh Wteepowef^oT '" ; 
Eight.H.uwdred':;Million Dollai¥ m 

Seven hundred mites Horth east of Montreal!; away intVfr"Joey" 
Smallwood's bailiwick in LatiNUot, 

month* ago, Mr Smaltwodd turned the ffirst sod 'M^m»^-greatedt%- '' 
single source of hydro power in the world 

By 1972, the first units should be 16 per cent (taken ovejrfjrom Shawiiugafi 
working at Churchill Falls ahd a job Cn jn 196^), Rid, Algom (an RTZ interest) 
which Mr Smallwood got to work soon 10% per cent a»d the Newfoundland gov- 
after Newfoundland came into the eminent 5 per cent. 

Canadian confederation in 1049 will Sin'ce 1953,.!8A*eo has established a 

have been fantastically achieved, against 306,000 horsepower hydro plant at Twin 
odds that more than once looked like Falls, in Labrador to serve the Iron Ore 
crippling it. Draw it on a scratch pad Company of Canada at Labrador City 
and it looks easy. Build just a few dykes anc’i the Wabush Mines. Th$ Quebec 
to enclose a reservoir of 2,700 square North Shore and Lake Railway from 
miles. Bore a thousand feet doWn into Sept Isles to Schefferville., which opened 
rock, taking the water to the power up these mining operations, runs within 
house after which it can surge back into handy distance - of the Churchill Fall? 
the Churchill River. Bring the power site. It is a rugged plaice, With no easy 
conductors out and send 34- billion kwh choice between the bitterness of winter 
700 miles by 735 kilovolt AC lines. The and the clouds of man-eating flies in 
tab for the exercise ? $800 million. Plus summer. The rate for the job for the 
Quebec’s bill for the transmission system, construction teams is. calculated accord- 
Nothing about Churchill Falls has ingiy—top rate $3,851 an hour, an auto- 
lacked colour. When Mr Smallwood, made increase of 15 cents an hour every 
came to London in 1952 to sell develop- six months for three* years, and 2o cents 
ment in Newfoundland and Labrador, thereafter, and return trip transport for 
he established himself on the Beaver- workers who stay on the jpb -for six 
brook-Churchill network, and with the months. With 5,oou men on the job, labour 
house of Rothschild. By May 1953, the management will not be easy. 

British Newfoundland Corporation Brinco has been described by M. Rene 

(Brinco) had been set up- By the end of Levesque, who was Minister of Natural, 
last year, its assets cand expenditures Resources in the Lesage Government in' 
totalled $33^ million in its balance • sheet, Quebec, as an eighteenth-century 
and of this nearly half was already put anachronism—a kiijd of East India 
down to Churchill Falls (it had also Company. A deal between Brinco and 
earned a moderate million last year Quebec never looked possible,, except 
from mining and power at Twin Falls), over his dead political body. It became 
From seven founding shareholders 14 possible, and with surprising speed, when 
years ago, the number has grown to M. Daniel Johnson defeated M, Lesage 
18,000, some 94 per cent of them in June 1966. By that time it had 
Canadian and owning more than two- become clear that Quebec could not 
thirds of Brinco’s shares. Brinco’s biggest make do without Churchill Falls power, 
interest is separately set up as Churchill and Quebec Hydro (a Crown agency) 
Falls (Labrador) Corporation., in which promptly delivered its letter of intent to 
it holds 68 per cent. Hydro-Quebec has Churchill Falls (a Canadian company). 
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Joey ” Smallwood ■». 1 

' , tN . \ I 

This is not a deal betw* ^^he'ferovincej 
of Quebec, and Newfou I 

would not be possible ; • 
federal decision in 45 to rebat^fgj/pet 
cent of private pow* oie$* T . fjfutea 

as for publicly-owne d Utilities.,, , ^ 
Brinco is now d eep in a comp8bfcte<j 
exercise involving * . tytfx r ; - 1 

except that these two h#v<* & feSadi 
to ■ meet. . The firs' c is to make 
$800 million —d m enormous YOfutni off 
money, require d in, a^upsrf 
a period, of as long aa seven yepi^XWith 
the effective interest rate be 

high, but stil l indetermifl^ fofc H^h ojf 
the period. Such, a cadhi/r^utixtiii^ht is 
bound to l # complicated by balance of 
payments • consideration? ,ip. ail theeoun- 
tries that, are affected-^an&da.itself, 
which ca nno| raise mocethaftlrfiair part 
the Uni ted Kingdoitf, aitd: the United 
States--with no direet'^ndU'for., the 
Canadi an balance of payments^froni the 
projec t itself. The second dr "the working 
out u,f the power contract with Quebec 
Hydr.o. That is complicated not only by 
the high cost of capital that is ip prospect 
hut also by the rapidly. xnangin£ 
cahculations of advantage betv^ep hydro 
ar.id nuclear power generationy^iurchill 
F alls is not talking in puMici^pit priced 
for understandable ft ‘AV.jbof 
virtually a single buyer ,, {vyjrt^ ..ifes^/iubf* 
sidiary reservation, of supply-/New¬ 
foundland needs). Quebec Hydro wilj be 
anxious to demonstrate. that ifhas made 
a good bargain for a large block of low- 
cost energy. Churchill Falls will have tb 
coyer heavy interest charges, leaving the 
return on its own equity investment dis¬ 
tinctly razpr-edged. ■* J 

A delay of two years ifi starting 
deliveries of power, from 11970 to 197s*, 
is said to have increased^esstimate 
price per unit from Mfr inilfo to2.45 mill?. 
So these asymptotes had* better l^rig^t 
when contracts for money and supplies 
have to be signed. By the time tbe first 
power comes on streamy in 1,972, it will 
h*ive been twenty L years since '* u Joey *' 
Smallwood lunbfieff Svith < J^tihiund cfe 
Rothschild at St Swithin’s/Lane. Ttfp 
. Economist wishes ; them bodf ,* splendid 
switch-pulling party in ftve^years’^ tiin$. 
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6 f tht devaluation of 1962 , CAfods staged Canao’as NATIONAL PRODUCE has there- 
f;" : 'goom lit INDUSTRIAL Pf|fp^CTION. fore seemed better in money ten in than irv. 
J| titwegs tolls and factory M<rn 1 rtg#fhave lately real ternn#; the deflator shpvys that comparative 
■ifcI eje./ping feeler; Smm\ output AM fcanacpi s pried stability in the years after 196.2 has not 
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Hie check has become noticeable in EM¬ 
PLOYMENT and in the rat * of UNEMPLOY¬ 
MENT this year. By all hist ‘orical comparison, 
however. Canada's 4 per ce nt Is welcome 



In TRADE, Canada depends on the United 
States. Last year Canada had an overall mer¬ 
chandise surplus of $3*80 million but a non¬ 
trade deficit of $1,363 million. With the US. 
there was a trade deficit of $925 million and a 
non-trade deficit of $1,0157 million 

$mn 
1000 


TOTAL 
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But rising PRICES tall their own story of up - 
ward pressure on costs. The worry for Canada 
la that they have been rising much faster 
than American prices 

rlti 
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So CAPITAL IMPORTSfiave to balance the 
account—two-thirds consisting of direct in¬ 
vestment nowadays. Three years ago Canada 
needed under #600 'million, today around 
#1,000 million, of capital from abroad 
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sBfi'fe Rali£e£ 

I After yx yearsoffaborri, who's 
for a breather ? British ' 5 ~ ! 

Columbians say they; still have . 
it good even when it's bad „ 
and this isa-yepr that is, less 
hectic rather than sagging. 

Last year six pulp and paper mijls were 
under construction ip JJC, at a time when 
new pulp capacity built ip the boom was 
pressing output on a market than was 
saturated. Price cutting is rife, with kraft 
pulp at least iq per cent down, apd ope 
new mill shutting down for a time, because 
the market is so bad. Operating rates in 
newsprint mills have been falling sharply 
t— 85 per cent in June compared with 95 
per cent a year earlier—and#the only con¬ 
solation for the industry is that it got $3 
a ton price increase in July, in apparent 
defiance of the excess capacity. 

Earnings of the pulp and paper com¬ 
panies for the first six months of this year 
range from poor to horrible, and the indus¬ 
try is going to be in trouble about profits 
until demand catches up with capacity— 
two years for newsprint, perhaps, and 
Three for pulp. It has known these condi- ’ 
tions before, but this time it has a burden 
of costs, particularly for bond interest at 
high rates, that will be really painful until 
expansion comes good. Mr j. V. Glyne, 
chairman of Macmillan Bloedel (the 
widest-based group and predictably the 
best performer in the first half year—only 
6 per cent down in earnings) has said that 
the d ifficulties of the forest industry will 
not have devastating results for British 
Columbia—a gentle downward slope, 
rather than an abrupt falling off is his 
diagnosis. But something has to happen 
fast in mining to make good the slack in 
the forestry industry. And it would be an 
enormous lift to the lumber business if 
housing could get restarted. 

The British Columbia government acted 
smartly la.st year to take the heat out of 
the province’s economy, by putting the 
squeeze on school and hospital building. 
It. had to let. the Peace and Columbia 
River projects go forward and they are 
doing well enough, though costing a lot 
more thah the original estimates. (There 
is much 1 con.iplaint, too, that even the 
-, mpst expert cannot make head nor tail of 
the budget and financial*transactions of 
the government", and a total refusal to be*- 
lieve official statements, that the .Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway, built by Mr Ben¬ 
nett in the cause of d£velbpment,k opera t*» 
ing at a pirofifl) 

But Jie irules. supreme* with just a touch 
of Huey Long ao out hi in, though better 
than most of his frizes on the other side 
, jsf the Rc*k ies would allow* He produced 
a political winner in bis home-owner 
grant* Sana his nerve ends can be relied 
tto ^oijk faster tl lan those of any other 
politicffiniin Canada. “Wackie”.got the 
ffie&agb Parti 
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hire Canada 


Selling comes naturally to us, because 
buying is second-nature to our readers 
. . . 127,000 top executives in Canadian 
business, government and professions. 

Every Financial Post reader exercises 
buying authority in some form or 
another. And ‘there are many ways in 
which we can help you sell your market 
in Canada. For instance, if you aim to 
sell: 

Top management in all phases of 
business—you'IJ sell them best through 
the regular week!/'issue of The Financial 
Post a nd in our y ea rly Report on Britain*. 

Buyers in a specific industry—these exe- 
cutives are most effectively. sold in our 
annual feature reports on each of Canada's 
21 major industries. 

Regional markets—Financial Post annual 
feature sections on Canada's 6 major 
economic regions are of special interest to 
businessmen and buyers in these areas. 

Consumer products and services aimed at 
the highly influential, upper-income buyers 
find a ready market in FP's full-color maga¬ 
zine sections. Of special interest to you: 
World Travel, The Well Dressed Man, and 
Better Living. 

If you would like to know more abouT the 
selling power of The Financial Post—and how 
it can be put to work for you*— write for your 
copies of The Financial Post total Man, and our 
1968 Feature ReporisSchedule. 

•Report on Britain will be published May 18, 
1968. Advertising forms close: April 26, 1968. 

The Financial Post 

Canada's foremost business newspaper 
30 Old Burlington St., London W.l. 
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T&N IN CANADA 


40% of the 

free world’s asbestos 
is supplied by 
Canada 



r&Mjm. 


One of Canada's leading companies is Bell 
Asbestos Mines Limited, part of the Turner 
& Newell Group. Bell, a major source of 
asbettps fibre for the British asbestos 
IndUwv, produces high-grade chrysotile 
fibreefai Tnetford Mines, Quebec and is also 
sole attys agent for chrysotile asbestos 
from the C**slar rnines in the Yukon and 
British Cotumbw. 

So much fet the raw material. Now what? 

A division of Bell, the Atlas Asbestos 
Company makes asbestos based building 
and Insulation products. At Expo 67, the 
world supported Atlas. Since reduction of 


fire hazards was a major concern, many 
buildings used asbestos in one or other of 
its structural forms. The British Pavilion, 
for example, was clad in asbestos - cement 
panels and moulded components More 
examples: Mackay Pier, the Administration 
building, the Russian Pavilion - even the 
patio flower pots of lie Notre Dame - all 
owed something to T&N Asbestos. 

BUT THEN ASBESTOS in its many 
manufactured forms is the natural cnoice 
for solving today's problems of safety, 
comfort and protection. 



The British Pavilion, Expo GT^mployed 181 
tons of asbestos products 


TURNER < REWALL LTD aabaatoa plaat/00 anti IhmvMlon 


TURNERS ASBESTOS CEMENT CO LTD TURNER BROTHERS ASBESTOS CO LTD FBRODO LTD NKWAI 1.S INSUl^ATlC 

British Industrial plastics ltd engineering components ltd j w Huberts lid still ite products i 

TURNERS ASBESTOS FIBRES LTD TURNER-HOME UVD AND 0 QVJBRSEa^ MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANIES 
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NEWAi I.S INSULATION fc CHEMICAL CO LTD 
STILL 1TE PRUDOCTS LTD 
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powers of recover^, mdrt tfrototiity} And* 
greater skill with 1 npd herrings that*, Any 
Conceivable opposition in femfch CohHfl- 
bia. After fifteen years of Social Credit 
in BC, Mr Behnett i$ predictably not itt» 
terested in Mr Mannings ideas for lining 
up the Socreds with the Tories. His eyes 
stretch acrosTthe Pacific And south of die 
border for markets, capital and develop¬ 
ment enterprise. He will be able to ride 
the slight setback in British Columbia, 
even the poor support for his Bank Of 
Bntish Columbia, without too much diffi¬ 
culty. Whenever he wants a whipping boy 
he can always turn on the Vancouver 
Sun, which maintains an aloofness that 
causes grave affront. 

A footnote on the pulp and paper busi¬ 
ness. To start a fight in Vancouver, talk 
about the forestry industry consuming the 
forests like locusts. (The Economist said 
this once, and this reporter found that 
British Columbians had Jong memories.) 
If one turns to page 31 of MacMillan 
Bloedei’s last report, there is a picture of 


106 feet tall and be lXinp 

.I . _..._• a 


Mg 

e*HM™ stand 
ssA&tflS: Since 


the Company is planting at tftp ra» of 4} 
million trees a year (idur r oew,fitfr one 
harvested) one can see Why filtr get 
clenched at ytfordsiike M locust*.’.’ First 
round toMcM B. Btit what abbut that 
appalling' stench and pollution in the 
paper mill towns ? At which one was 
invited to Port Albepri to see and smell 
for oneself, and to concede the second 
round too. Here in a brisk town where 
paper machinists earn a top of an 
hour and there are i£ cars per head, there 
is no smog, no nauseating smell of spent 
chemicals and vegetable corruption, and 
the effluent from the mill goes back into 
the river as clean as it comes in—all 50 
million gallons of it each day Total cost 
in this mill alone, $6£ million. All right ; 
they had to do it But they did it. 


Bay Street and the Horseshoe 

Downtown Toronto is as grey as Montreal is sparkling. But 
Toronto's businessmen have their hands on the money, and 
Ontario, which has no ideological worries about American 
investment, gets most of it and is grateful for the benefits it 
brings. Where Quebec is fluent, logical and imaginative in its 
resistance to the encroachments of federal power, Ontario meets 
Ottawa with quiet stubbornness. The mental development of 
this rather unexpressive community will make or break Canada 

Mentally as well as physically, Ontario enough. Coming north from the Amen- 
must define its frontier with the United can industrial cities that have been the 
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trieck Yorkvilfc dp ataring* is 

a lot less amusinfctban 

but its neat stmts are 

to the tumbledowq gh&t 0^ pttymd a at 

this distance from die cpbls^cl American 
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Yet economically Ontario*#/ ^family 
an extension of the United "StiA 1 In 
the last two years 60 per cent df iHfm jobs 
created in the province resulted fttffa new 
foreign investment, and most of thfy Wis 
American. The figure was quoted by 
the Minister of Economics and Pevetejp 
ment, Mr Stanley Randall, in a speech 
to businessmen that began with the asser¬ 
tion : 11 The general case against foreign 
ownership of industrial plants has njevetr 
been either theoretically or pragmatically 
proven.” Maybe so, out the arguiftent 
is endless. One obviously troubling fact 
is the scarcity of large-scale Canadian 
manufacturing industries 'with an Agg&i» 
sive personality of their own. The biggest 
Canadian manufacturing company, on 
Fortune’s reckoning, is Alcan, and its 
1966 sales of $930 million put it behind 
79 United States and some 30 non- 
American companies. The two biggest 
chemical companies, Canadian Industries 
and Du Pont of Canada (subsidiaries of 
ICI and Du Pont respectively) sure very 
small beer by world standards—Du Pont 
of Canada's sales were under $aoo mil¬ 
lion in 1966. 

Whereas Quebec, with French sensibi¬ 
lity to such facts, talks of setting up a 
big publicly owned merchant bank to 
foster more Canadian industry of a proper 


States, as it must bridge the gap between 
Quebec and the Maritimes on one side 
and the prairies and the Pacific coast on 
the other. With one-third of Canada’s 
population and more than half its manu¬ 
facturing industry, Ontario is the key¬ 
stone province, and the keystone rests on 
the Great Lakes, locking into the indus¬ 
trial heart of the United States. Toronto 
is a short plane ride from Cleveland, 
Chicago and Detroit, and no more than 
a hop from Boston and New York. Yet 
the Canadian-ness of Toronto is visible 


centre of this summer’s negro noting, 
one finds m Toronto, for all its greyness, 
that essential sense of civic responsibility 
that seems to be missing in the United 
States towns. Bay Street may be ugly 
and lack the massive continental self- 
confidence of, say, Cleveland’s business 
district, but at least it is a continuous 
part of a living city that is coping 
adequately with its problems. University 
Avenue is not an architectural master¬ 
piece but it is pleasant enough, and the 
newest government buildings grouped 


scale, Ontario just shrugs and gets on 
with growing richer. “ You can’t cripple 
Ontario’s muscle by shutting out the 
Amei leans,” Mr Randall says. What 
worry' the Liberal opposition more art 
the shortcomings of social services like 
education, medicine and cheap housing, 
the poverty of 80 per cent of Ontario’s 
100,000 Indians, and above all the need 
for regional planning The disparity 
between income levels in the “ golden 
horseshoe ” around Toronto and less 
favoured regions is as much as 40 



Rocky mountain routes 



per cent. The Ontario government says 
federal development policy, which-Mats 
the whole' of Ontario as rich and tedistri- 
butes tax revenue to the poorer provinces, 
leave*/ too little money fear regional 
development efforts inside the province* 
It is, after all, half as big again as Texas 
and runs from fertile farm lands round 
the Great Lakes to the desolate shores- of 
Hudson Bay. It is a lot of space for 
seven million people. 4 Biit the NDP*s 
recent electoral spins in Ontario suggest 
that the Liberals know wbat they are 
worrying about The liberals want 
Ontario to become an articulate and res¬ 
ponsive social democracy. Faced with 
the disintegration of urban society south 
of 'tt}6 border, this is the opportunity 
which Canada needs to seize firmly in 
order to establish its own personality. But 
the Conservatives are in the saddle in 
Ontario and their tendency is the rather 
American one to keep their heads down 
and work. 

They have plenty to be proud of. The 
affluence is visible enough. One has only to 
fly over the aoo miles of lakes and woods, 
between Toronto and Sudbury and count 
the seaplanes moored by lakeside weekend 
cottages to realise how far Canada is 
ahead of Europe. Premier Robarts has 
a good team. Critics complain of a lack 
of communication and co-operation be¬ 
tween departments which makes the 
government slow and unresponsive in its 
administrative processes. But individual 
ministers strike the visitor as hardworking, 
intelligent and effective. 

In one respect at least the government 
is now rapidly improving Toronto’s 
image. In the rest of Canada, Bay Street, 
the financial heart of Toronto, has been 
something like a dirty word. It had too 
much money power, got on too well with 
the Americans and was rocked by finan¬ 
cial scandals frequently enough to sug¬ 
gest the presence of too many sharp 
operators. The scandals were usually 
associated with fly-by-night finance com¬ 
panies or with mining shares of the kind 
that never pay dividends apd are bought 
for the chance of a quick speculative gain. 
Fifteen years ago, half the shares traded 
on the Toronto exchange were mining 
stocks. Now the speculative non-dividend- 
paying stocks account for only 10 or 15 
per cent of turnover, and close on 70 per 
cent of busing is in ordinary industrials 
•‘-busin&k which Toronto’s financial en¬ 
terprise 1 hds steadily drawn away from 
Montreal since the war. In dollar volume, 
Toronto now claims to handle 68 per , 
cent of all the^stock exchange business fo* 
Canada. < * < 

* As Toronto’s financial markets widened, '<■ 
they have grown in sophistication. Money 
market operators speak scornfully of 
foreign banks who stul come looking for 
an^easy profit M as if we were still Country 
bumpkins.” And now the government 
apd the stock exchange believe they have 
got the shady end of the market under 
control (driving the riskiest business west 
to Van cd | fe fen the process, they say). 

A kefejEraopment was the creation of 


^tf 


John Roberts 

a Department of Financial and Commer¬ 
cial Affairs last November under the im¬ 
pressive deputy premier, Mr Rowntree. 
The department has three divisions : the 
Ontario Securities Commission, a con¬ 
sumer protection division, and the office 
of the superintendent of insurance and 
registrar of loan and trust companies. 
Within a week of its creation the depart¬ 
ment was in business with the collapse of 
the Prudential finance company and a 
trust company in difficulties. Mr Rown¬ 
tree decided that Ontario must at once 
enact a Deposit Insurance Bill to restore 
confidence, although strictly speaking it 
was the federal government’s responsibi¬ 
lity. Ottawa agreed on the understand¬ 
ing that when federal legislation was ready 
it would supersede Ontario’s. 

Rowntree’s department is now pushing 
a series of reforms, in legislation and in 
administrative practice, to prevent any 
repetition of the wave of loan and trust 
company scandals of the past couple of 
years. The minister sees three reasons 
for the trouble : first, the excessive speed 


at which finance companies have mush¬ 
roomed during the boom years of the 
1960s, with individuals getting power and 
responsibility beyond their capacity and 
hop$sty> secondly, the use of captive 
auditors with inadequate disclosure and 
no proper relationship between the share¬ 
holders, the directors, the actual manage¬ 
ment of a company and. foe auditors it 
employs ; and thirdly, the prevalence of 
small, and inexperienced finance firms 
often set up by former mining companies 
who find themselves with $5 million or 
so in the bank and no more ore in their 
concessions. The new Securities Act of 
1966 has been* amended to provide a 
category under which these last com¬ 
panies’ activities can be controlled, and 
the Ontario Corporations Act is being 
amended to try to improve directors’ 
performance of their duties and end the 
auditing scandals. 

Progress has also been made in getting 
stock exchange dealings under better 
control. Good communications between 
the Ontario Securities Commission and 
the stock exchange are ensured by the 
fact that the former chairman of the 
commission, Mr John Kimber, who was 
responsible for drafting the new Securities 
Act, is now president of the exchange. 
The exchange has already succeeded in 
eliminating the long-criticised practice of - 
“ primary distribution ” by which it was 
possible for a few members of the 
exchange to get hold of an issue of stock 
in a mining company, create a speculative 
market on a minimum of information and 
make a killing for themselves. Under 
the new Act, a statement of material facts 
behind an issue must be cleared by the 
staff of the exchange and must reach all 
members before dealing can begin, and 
all members must be allowed to partici¬ 
pate in the distribution. As an additional 
safeguard against manipulation of the 
market, the underwriters and promoters 
of an issue are forbidden to bid for the 
shares above the last price quoted. 
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Whydid Lucas-Rotax and 
hundreds of other companies 
invest in Quebec? 


Because they thought it was the right time and, the right 
place to make profitable investments. 

In fact of the 305 industrial concerns established in the 
Province of Quebec during the first half of 1965, forty- 
eight invested more than 240 million dollars. The value 
of mineral production during 1965 was over 672 million 


across North America by rail, by 4 14 miles of expressways 
epd by a 6,831 mile network o f first class highways 
(T87* miltlon dollars were spent on road construction 
during 1964-1965). 


In addition, there are 100 airfields equipped to accom- 
.modete commercial and private niroiaft. Rich in human 
resources have %&urce$,Qu6bec has a labour forte 6f more than two 

,., , f .„ ; - resumes jmliors people. Tha manpoWetiTthere. 

unlimited. Its HVatpElfCfrie Ppwer plahtfe a^dprodtji^nfl ThftproviocS'spersonal meqjfrip foamed 9.5 billion dollars 
14.5 billion HP. •The communications system of “the in 1965. In 1964 the gross national product incressed 
province is second to none. The mighty Si. Lawrepcp; 4 by 3-9%,. Now .is the time. Quebec is the piece for 
River, stretching from the Atlantic to Chicago, runs for you to invest. 


dollarsialthough Quebec's vast mineral 
hardly oeen tttfftpd. -,CKt60Pc'$ jwatfer 


more than 1500 miles through the heart of Quebec with 
Montreal, Canada's metropolis, aa the gateway to the 
beaway, 

the province’s industrial centres arelinkbd to key cities 


For detailed Information and personalized attention, write 
to The Quebec Delegate, 12 Upper Grosvenor St., Lon- 
don t Epglentfpr Thp Minister of industry and Commerce, 
Parliament BuHdthgsl Quebec City, Quebec, Canada. 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY ANO COMMERCE 
<t>~ Government ofOu6b«c . . 
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Ce»iUKfim^llnip«^^'^i^^:1£9c>mMgMM^i With 
1300 branches coast-tO-cbest; we can give you 
up-to-date, on-the-fpot information about 
business conditions in every part of Canada. 

Our monthly Commercial Letter, {Ascribing 
current business. Conditions, wUf gjedfy be sent to 
you regutelyfree of charge. lf you p|an ’ , 

to ekjrand in Canada also ask for our booklet ; ’ 
''Doin'ff Buslnea$itf;C^hada" which givesybu , 
vitstfactjryotimustknow. V. .; 
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Manager: J. 6. Bickford' Manager rtf. %Watson 
HEAD OFFICE; Toronto, Canada 
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Qal&afy k akci*nt and modern 


■ These'reform^ lure the : culmination .oft 
an. tiort which began, ^ 

: (typicaHy^ the doektofr 

by a* group of Senior ^nemtaf* erf the 
exchange during' a weekend together ifl< 
the country) bufc whkih did I npt 
speed until the minirig share scandal* of 
the last couple of yearsforeed the fence- 
sitters to act. The Windfall Mine*case 
gav<* thh decisive *hove. Th« wch^pge 
now. considers the reform vir^ually^comr, 
plete, ita remaining problem befeg h<p 
tp prevent a certain number Qf “ upcMf* 
gyailing themselves of the ( ^ 
dian^ generally, Bay Street 

is> now; doing i&hest to exude an atmos- 
phere ;df heavy respectability. 

, • f ‘ 

Indian . 

Bootstraps for . 
Nova Scotia 

Canada's depressed maytim*- 
\pm¥ince$--4lo\ft $bptia?Ndw: 
Brunswick arid Princfi£dwar%;\ 
Island*—ere able to lever federal 
" equalisation " aid out of 
Ottawa in amounts that some¬ 
times seem plain silly: witness 
the continuing massive aid tothb 
uneconomic Cape Breton coal¬ 
fields and the plan to spend at 
least $150 million on a tunnel 
and bridge to link Prince Edward 
Island's 100,000 inhabitants 
with the mainland „ But the 
Maritimes also believe in self- 
help—even if it is sometimes of 
a somewhat eccentric kind . 

Nova Scotia has recently started an 
aggressive campaign to entice business, 
and particularly foreign capital, to move 
into some of its vast, lovely, and sadly 
unoccupied acreage. There was evidence 
of the new spirit even as the national 
centennial was being inaugurated. The 
province exploited the. happy chance of 
an official visit to Canada by President 
Zakir Husain of India to draw attention to 
itself right across the North American con¬ 
tinent. Nova Scotia’s ministry of trade and 
industry arranged for him to go to East 
Rivet, some 35 miles south of Halifax, 
to open what is claimed as the first 
commercial investment in North America 
of capital from underdeveloped, capital- 
hungry India. 

As far as the promotional effect was 
concerned, it * did not matter that the 
hardboard factory of Anil Canada was 
already operating ; and it was probably 
an advantage in the province’s new cam¬ 
paign of seduction that the amount of 
Nova Scotian investment in Anil hand¬ 
somely outweighs the Indian one.. Of the 
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$10 million capital involved, about $8 
million has been advanced by the proving 
ciaK government through economic 
arm, Industrial Estates Ltd* The remain* 
ing $2 million is being furnished by Mr 
Govittd R. Jolly, the Indian president of 
Anil* partly from his own pocket and 
partly from his Swedish and other asso¬ 
ciates. 

Mr Tolly chose to come to Canada after 
he had met—by chance* at an airport in 
the Far East-^Mr Robert Manuge, 
general manager of Industrial Estates. 
After the two had talked, Mr Jollv de¬ 
cided to afvail himself of the remarkably 
generous terms and facilities offered to 
him in Nova Scotia, including abundant 
supplies of timber Mr Jolly already con¬ 
trols seven factories m Bombay and else¬ 
where in India, and estimates the value 
of his investments at $50 million. He is 
the managing director and chairman of 
of Jolly Brothers Private Ltd in Bombay 
ana is also director of Am] Hard boards, 
Particle Board? India, Shah Salzgitter and 
Jolly Steel Industries Private, Jolly 
cm Kitchen Equipment Private?, 
Khetan Estates, and Jolly Timber Pro¬ 
ducts Private. He is also the managing 
director of Jolly Industrial Agencies 
Private T hose who have watched him at 
work m Canada give him a good deal 
more? than an even chance to add the 
factory at East River to his list of suc¬ 
cesses. 

AB Defabrator of Stockholm designed 
the machinery installed at East River 
The plant’s press, which is claimed to l>e 
the biggest in the world and capable of 
producing widths of seven feet and turn¬ 
ing out hardboard from the original log 
in about one hour and fifty minutes, was 
made by Svenska-Maktadriken of Stock¬ 
holm Less than a year after building be¬ 
gan the plant is running at 70 per cent 
of capacity Output of doorskins and other 
hardwood products during the first full 
year of operation is likely to be about 
{2,000 tons, of which Mr Jolly hopes to 
export between 60 and 70 per cent to the 
United States, the United Kingdom and 
western Euroue 

This is beguiling music to the eais of 
Nova Scotians who see the primary in¬ 
dustries—agricultuie, mining, fishing, 
forest! y, and shipping—on which they re¬ 
lied for so long after Cornwallis founded 
Halifax in 1749 either in distress or stand¬ 
ing still Halifax claims to be “ a pier into 
the Atlantic ” but the St Lawrence Sea¬ 
way has undermined its nn]>ortance as a 
port. Even Nova Scotians know unecon¬ 
omic coalmining at Cape Breton cannot 
go on for ever The landed value of fish 
was down another five per cent last year 
at $47 million Average personal income 
in Nova Scotia is still onlv $1,575, com¬ 
pared with the national average of $2,144, 
although it shared in the national prospei- 

S by growing six per Cent during 1966. 

lertiploynient stands at 5 2 per cent of 
the working force The increase in popu¬ 
lation betyveen 1961 and 1966 Was only 
04 percent because some 8,900 Nova 
ScotiajUTon average left each year for 


more fertile vmmmm pastures* 

Sucfl s ? >t ’ a 
govermroeitoan^ lp$jMtnj|l .Estates Ltd**re 

in offering sviA extravagant mducetfiehts* 
to outside? capital. These iridttcjfe financing 
up to 1^0 per cent'of the cod? of Tana 
and buddings by purchase of "first mort¬ 
gage bonds fat rates of interest* which^e^ 
kept private for the sake of both the dfcfet 
and the provincial government), accdter* 
ated write-offs for machinery and equip* 
dazzling f%*$bates apdleft 
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The Economist-Latif) Americanedition 



Within a few weeks of its launch, the Latin American edition of 
The Economist, written in Spanish and offering a new concept • 
in international journalism, is reaching an audience of 25,000 
business, political and professional men throughout Latin 
America. For facts and figures on this brand new international. 
medium and on its uniquely selective and influential audience : : 
please contact. 


UK 

Robin Ludlow 
The Economist 
25 St. James's Street* 

London SW1 
Tel 01-930 5155 
USA 

The Kenyon Company 
527 Madison Avenue 
New York. 

Tel NY 10022 <212) 755-1282 



Argentina end Uruguay 

Franca 

Geoffrey Sr ik 

Tnservice Rufenacht SA 

Casilla Correo 5560 

41 rue de Lancry 

Buenos Aires 

Paris 10e 

Tel 42-6764 

Tel 206 61 98 

Brazil 

Germany and Austria 

libris Agfincia Literana SA 

Hans W Bohn 

Caixa Poslal 2128 

Bohn-Werbung 

Rio de Janeiro 

H W Bohn b Co KG 

Tel 22-7479 

Hansaallee T 

Canada 

6 Frankfurt am Maid 

Alim Associates 

m T#i Frankfurt (Main) 05 80 ?7 

1414 Crescent Sireei 

Italy 

Montreal 25 , • - 

*' Cabuele Balia 

Tel 845-6898 * r.U. 

Vh* QU'do d'Arezz© 3 

Alim Associates > 

Miteh 

915 Carlton Tower 

Tel Milan 495 061 

2 Carlton Street 

Japan 

Toronto,2 

Kenntchi Koiima 

Tel 364 -2269 

<vo Zimmerman T-afl ng Co 

Chit* 

(Japan) l td <• "r 

Eduardo Kaulmpfreks 

Aknsaka international Bu.ldmg 

Asesoria Ticnica Comercial 

' 10-16 8-chome , 

Casilla 3229 

Akasaka , ; 

Santiago 

Mmato ku Tokyo 

Tel 712269 



Mexico 

Spain 

Mary Franco 

j L PeAa 

Stringer y Asoaados 

Juan'Montalvo t9 

Aparraoo 9099 

Madrid 3 

Mexico 1 DF 

Tel 254 70 74 

lei 14-55-21 

Switzerland 

Middle East 

Tnservice Rufenacht SA 

Nigel M Ealano 

4 Place du Cnaue 

PO Box 3139 

Geneva 

Teheran 

Tel 24 22 74 

Iran 

Venea irate 

Peru 

Thomas P Gale 

Heibert H Moll 

Vo? y Vi sum de Venezuela CA 

Lfbrenas ABC $A 

Apartado 3954 

Casilla 5595 

Caracas i 

Lima 

Te» 32 62 96 

Tel 23973 

South Africa 

Johnston b Neville 

307 Prudential House 

32 St George^ Snerti 

Cape town 

TeK 41-2042 41-0Q13 






Sale subject to a combined (both centres) long term net 
lease agreement which affords purchaser a minimum 
income of $900,000.00 per year. 

The operating leasehold in the shopping plazas also is 
bding offered at this auction in corporate share form. 


84 ACRES VALUABLE LAND 


Only 6 miles from city centre on busy highway, close to express¬ 
way interchange, plateau land overlooking beautiful Don Valley 
and entire city. Adjacent to high density apartment dwellings. 
Rezoning required for apartment use. 

A 9% PER ANNUM $1,980,000.00 PURCHASE-MONEY FIRST 


MORTGAGE ^ 

Secured by approximately 10 acres of prime apartment site land, 
in the heart of Thomoliffe Park. Payable June 30, 1968. 

MON. OCT. 16 
MAYNARD'S AUCTIONEERS 

Bonded 


takes care of financing... 


Industrial Estates will finance 100% of the cost of land and build¬ 
ings, by lease or mortgage arrangement. Lease may be purchased 
or mortgage retired, at any time, without penalty.. I EL will also 
finance 60% of the installed cost of equipment. Add to this... 
year-round port facilities, modern transportation systems, an indus¬ 
trious workforce, natural resources, proximity to work! markets, 
renowned universities and technical schools, a temperate climate 
and excellent living conditions. Nova Scotia is a good place to 
prosper. Address your enquiry, in confidence, to the Vice President — 
General Manager. 


INDUSTRIAL ESTATES LIMITED 


1114, Prudential Bldg:, 
King & Yonge Streets, 
Toronto 1, Ontario. 
Phone: (416) 363-8779 
after hours: 922-9085 


Yonge Streets, Vancouver, B.C, 1 f 

1, Ontario. 

(416) 363-8779 Phone : (604) 682-1633 

urs: 922-9085 after hours: 261-2344 

Cable Address s MAY-IND, TORONTO 


1 ? ’ - 

.SUIT6S03 1709 MOLLIS STREET • HALIFAX • NOVA SCOTIA . CANADA 

- UMW AMNIMM k » V (#• hnhnt at Her* Stella. . 
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•would you 




Nearly 700branches coast to coast in Canada—more than 70 International Offices * Executive Offices: 44 King Street W., Toronto, 
PanaHa . London' W. F. Ellis, 24-26 Walbrook, E.C.4, R. L. Goddard, 10 Berkeley Square, W.l, J. D. Evans, 11 Waterloo 
PtoSLwJ. Glasgow: Brian H. Weston, 52 West Nile Street • Dublin: L. B. Wellncr. 25 Suffolk Street-Trust company foci® 
ities ate available to serve you in The Bahamas, Jamaica,Trinidad, Cayman Islands,The United States and The United Kingdom., „ 

The Bank of Nova Scotia 

Anlnlemational Bonk Founded In 1832. Aaieta over S3,<00 nuliion. 

Mndudma the 35 office! of The Bank of Nova Scotia Jamaica Limited in Jamaica. 
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It js by their Ability to grow, develop and prosper in answer 
to the challenge of world markets that International Trading 
Organisations should be judged. The evdr growing Dodwcll 
Group has been meeting this challenge Tor a hundred years, 
launching new products destined to make a contribution to# 
better way of life in many territories of the world where they 
have riot bed^soen before. Those yvith the urge ^p^cvelop 
world markets sfi&tild plan a^alk with Dodwdl - the organisa¬ 
tion that has made famous names famous the world over. 


DODWELt «i COMPANY LIMlfED. INTERNATIONA! MARKETING, TRADING AND SHIPPING. 
HEAD OFFICE: It FINSBURY CIRCUS* LONDON. EC2. Tol: 01-SS8 F040. T«t«x 28461. 21819. 
BRANCHES 


COMPANIES. Npflt, rtftt TtKyp Ydkolfbrtfa 0««I^L 

nuaiiirfftM MAllLAna llambaiA. f ** 


SUBSIDIARIES & ASSOC ^ ^ 

NfeSt Nafl£» ■'Now York Vancouver Duasoldorl Sydney Mnl&tfas AlWfrolK Mombata. 


mUt 


ilaam Bombay Calcutta New Dalki Sangalort Mfdraa. Baroda Aden 
thf World. * 



DODWELL. 

a force in world trading 


established 1888 


M.w.a 
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UNHAPPY MEDIUM 

The Medium is die Massage 
By Marshall McLuhan and Quentin Fiore. 
Allen Lane The Penguin Press . 159 pages, 
including illustrations. 42 s. 

The Gutenberg Galaxy : The Making of 
Typographic Man 

By Marshall McLuhan. 

Rduiledge and Kegan Paul . 293 pages. 
20 s. 

Let us face it right away. Mr McLuhan 
is practically unreadable. His reputation, 
like that of Freud and Marx, is based on 
what he is said to have said. In his case, 
there is more justification : the prophet 
of the meaning of media can hardly 
communicate by means of the printed 
word. In the most recent of these books, 
“ The Medium is the Massage,'* the 
professor from Toronto concedes this. He 
asks to be looked at rather than read. 
Provocative photographs share pride of 
place with typographic gimmicks; there 
are enough nipples and navels to make a 
psychedelic slide show. The book is meant 
to be experienced ; important truths are 
WRIT LARGE and when there is no 
alternative to conventional language, 
extra meaning is squeezed out of it by the 
use of puns ; “ Now all the world’s a 
sage^h ^ ^ 

zzzzzzzzzzzzzzring ? ” Mr^ McLuhan asks. 
The humble reader, conscious of the 
author's growing influence on both sides 
of the Atlantic, wants to know too. Has 
Mr McLuhan anything to say ? Or does 
the Emperor have no clothes ? 

Well, a few perhaps. There are half 
a dozen basic insights offered in these 
volumes, all of them useful, none of 
them so woi ld-shaking as their discoverer 
claims. The medium (horrid word) shapes 
the content of what is spoken, written, 
and even thought. The phonetic alphabet, 
followed by the invention of printing, 
helped western civilisation to grow and 
spread. But something was sacrificed. 
Reading is a private, detached intellec¬ 
tual medium for sharing information; 
listening or watching are more sensual 
and communal. Lately—and this is the 
Big Message—television has been bringing 
the era of print to an end and is drawing 
the world into a tribal communion—the 
global electronic village of which one has 
heard so much. 

What Professor McLuhan asks is that 
we should pay attention to what is 
happening. He is afraid that we have 
not. But why make so much of a simple 
argument ? Perhaps people have over¬ 
looked the fact that the experience of 
television is more influential than any¬ 
thing actually shown on The Box, but 
surely it is too glib and simple to attribute 
to the revolution in communication ail 
the changes in the modern world ? 

* The cosmic generalisations that Mr 
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The Mechanical Bride: Folklore of In¬ 
dustrial Man 

By Marshall McLuhan. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul . 164 pages, 
including illustrations. 45s. 

■ Understanding Media : The Extensions of 
Man 

By Marshall McLuhan. 

Sphere Books. 381 pages, ios. 6d. 

Lewis Mumford can get away with in 
writing about cities and civilisation trip 
Professor McLuhan up time and time 
again ; they are not Supported by the 
same vast and visible evidence of 
enormous scholarship. Try this one from 
“Understanding Media.” “Today com¬ 
puters hold out the ptomise of a means 
of instant translation of any code or 
language into any other code or lan¬ 
guage.” But they do not. Computers have 
failed miserably at translating even 
scientific papers (what about the Japanese 
machine that turned “out of sight, out 
of mind” into “absent, insane” ?). Or, 
messages have been detached from solid 
commodities by electrical signals “just 
as money has ended as paper.” But money 
has ended as signals too, hasn’t it ? It 
is not bundles of paper that are trans¬ 
ferred in the world’s financial dealings. 

Professor McLuhan is obviously 
important as a sower of ideas. One of 
the liveliest thinkers on American com¬ 
munications policy, Mr Nicholas Johnson 
of the Federal Communications Com¬ 
mission, has clearly been influenced by 
McLuhanism with his forceful arguments 
that “ transport is a form of communica¬ 
tion ” and that this fact should be taken 
into account when setting the rates and 
regulations for both. Perhaps it is asking 
too much of a prophet to wish that he 
develop the implications of his visions 
in such practical ways. 

If only he would not run on so. His 
prose reads like an academic’s William 
Hickey: “ Emile Durkheim explains,” 

“ Bergson argues,” “ Cardinal Newman 
said of Napoleon” and “It was A 1 Capp 
who discovered . . (It is a wonder that 
he did not have the names printed in 
bold face.) The ideas of these various 
sages are laid in type side by side ; Mr 
McLuhan, in one instance, compares his 
expository method to a mosaic. There is 
a dazzling variety of bits of philosophy 
and observation set into these books. But 
one comes to suspect that perhaps the 
basic pattern, once it can be discerned, 
may be wrong. Why does no one say it 
out loud ? The medium is not the 
message. With all due reverence to 
Professor McLuhan, statements like 
“brain surgery or night baseball” are 
“ in some way the 1 content' of the 
electric ligfit, since they could not exist 
without the electric light ” simply are not 
true. 
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This collection of articles and reviews 
shows a consistent attitude of mind (lead¬ 
ing inevitably to &om£ repetition), deep 
learning in many languages and a remark¬ 
ably attractive style. Some of them covdt 
normal critical subjects from Homer tp 
McLuhan ; a series deals clearly with 
the rebhrbative subject of Marxist aesthe¬ 
tics ; the best are about Mr $teiner (lim- 
self, his personal views and why he holds 
them. The title gives the essence of the 
l>ook : he is absorbed by the various 
losing battles of the army of words ip 
which he is an officer. Mathematical ter¬ 
minology and the telly gain territory frotfi 
language ; music creates a diversion ; 
battalions of words are destroyed by 
political misuse ; and at headquarters a 
noble defeatism often reigns : “ whereof 
one cannot speak, thereof One fhust be 
silent.” Wittgenstein, Rimbaud and others 
who relapse into silence for complicated 
reasons fascinate Mr Sterner. 


A deeply moving essay describes the 
experience that has formed him. B^ 
origin a Viennese Jew, schooled in Paris, 
taken in time to America where he went 
to the university, and now a fellow gf 
Churchill College (to which he dedicates 
his book), he escaped by his father's fore¬ 
sight the holocaust of his culture, but left 
his skin behind. He is a flayed man, deeply 
conscious of his status as one of tlus few 
survivors of the Jewish central European 
culture. He is not a liellever ; the Jewish 
cultures of Scarsdale and Israel are alien 
to him ; he is only at home in cities which 
effectively no longer exist : Vienna and 
Prague the golden. ... He cannot forget 
that he is a Jew, and that his fellows 
died in Auschwitz and Treblinka. No 
wonder that, in one passage, he finds 
Marsyas a more sympathetic figure than 
Apollo. 

In this Jewish culture he discerns “ a 
mastering impulse to visionary logic, to 
imagination in the abstract.” There is 
much of this in him, But it is alien to the 
weighted and smoothed consensus of our 
older centres of learning. One wonders 
why he settled in Cambridge, whether one 
thinks of the severe Cambridge of Dr 
Leavis (on whom he has written a very 
well-balanced article) or of Strachey’s 
home of poetry and common sense. Per¬ 
haps because you can be any kind of a 
Jew there without causing comment ? 
Anyway, it is good that he has dope so. 
In spite of his tendency,to look back¬ 
ward to the Central Europe that no longer 
exists, he is a man of his time, with strong 
lessons for his contemporaries, well worth 
reading as a nostrum against complacency 
and parochialism. One need not enquire 
whether his writings will be relevant be¬ 
yond his own generation ; but pigskin am) 
marble, though less Sensitive, usually out*? 
last raw flesh. 4 
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WHO OWNS 
WHOM 

(UJC. BdMop) 19*7 

10th Edition 
Over 70,000 eetries 

U.K. parents showing subsidiaries and 
associates throughout the world. 

U.K* associates and subsidiaries showing 
parents throughout the world. 

U.S. parents showing U.K. subsidiaries. 

•\ . . the invaluable book of parent, associate 
and subsidiary companies.*' 

The Economic 

"Each year Who Owns Whom grows bigger 
and better . .. Thisis an invaluable work of 
reference . . .** 

investors Chronicle 

19 19s. post free 

through booksellers or from the publishers. 

Also available* Quarterly Supplements for 
lime, Sept, Dec. 1967 and Mar. 1968 
cl the set of four post free. 

Publishers: 

O. W. ROSKILL & CO. 
(REPORTS) LTD. 

14 Great College Street, London, S.W.I. 


THE TEACHING 
REVOLUTION 

W. K*nn*th Richmond 

The structure, methods and approach of 
education are pndergoing rapid change. 
This stimulating book draws together 
many separate strands of development 
to present an overall view of present-day 
changes, how they are being met, and 
what pattern for the future is emerging. 
With 12 photographs and 11 diagrams 

set 

COLONIAL 
SEQUENCE 
Margery Parham 

The vivid impressions of a single mind 
recorded during the years that saw both 
the greatest extent of the colonial empire 
and its rapid and unforeseen disinte¬ 
gration. 

With 0 maps 55s 

METHUEN 

TECHNOLOGY, 

INVESTMENT 
AND GROWTH 

Bruce R. Williams 
The main theme of these essays is the 
relationship of technical progress to 
economic growth, on both a national 
and a European level. 

With 5 line llluet^etione 40s 


CAMBRIDGE ALBUM 

The Handsomest Young Man in England : 

Rupert Brooke 

By Michael Hastings. 

Michael Joseph. 235 pages, including 
illustrations. 50s. ’ 

This is two books in one. First, a mar¬ 
vellous album of photographs and repro¬ 
ductions of paintings and manuscripts of 
Brooke and his circle. This part is fault¬ 
less. At first reading one thunks that too 
much is illustrated: when Sydney Webb, 
for example, is mentioned, there is his 
picture. But then one realises that the 
picture is always contemporary with the 
mention: one is seeing the world as 
Brooke and his friends saw it. 

The text is less good, though it is 
interesting to see how a talented writer, 
still under thirty, reacts to Brooke. The 
relation is ambiguous: Mr Hastings is 
attracted, but finds so much to disapprove 
of. His comments on the poems are sen¬ 
sible. There is nothing new in his con¬ 
demnation of the Brooke war-myth ; and 
he has not much empathy for prewar 
Cambridge. In this unknown world he 
looks for enigmas where perhaps there 
are none : to one who came to Cambridge 
some twenty years later it all seems so 
familiar and natural. This book is not 
to be compared with Christopher Hassall’s 
thorough biography, of which Mr Hast¬ 
ings has an undeservedly low opinion. It 
is a subjective study, at its best when, 
across a blur of disapproval and unbridged 
time-lapse, Mr Hastings feels a sense of 
fellowship with an earlier writer. 

POLITICAL MEpiOCRITY 

Prosperity RolMuon : The Life of 
Viscount Goderich , 1782-1859 

By Wilbur Devereux Jones. 

Macmillan . 334 pages. 50s. 

Few politicians who have got as far as 
10 Downing Street can have been so 
thoroughly looked down on as was 
Frederick Robinson, Lord Goderich ; “ a 
poor creature ” was one of the kinder 
contemporary descriptions of him. On 
the other hand, few can have been so 
thoroughly nice or well liked—which only 
goes to show once again that niceness is 
not enough, especially for aspiring 
politicians. 

Perhaps Goderich’s chief failing as a 
public man was that he lacked either 
decisiveness or drive. For a politician of 
his day and age his idqas *yere quite 
enlightened and progressive. But he 
tended to advance them with so much 
caution and circumlocution that in! the 
end other men got the credit for measures 
that he had genuinely tried to further. 
He was, for example, one of the first 
serious champions of Free Trade, but he 
edged towards it so tentatively that it is 
Huskisson rather than Rpbinson who is 
now remembered as a tariff reformer. 

Goderich changed his political alle¬ 
giance a good many times, but in a period 


of shifting political alignments this was 
not much to his discredit. Mor? question¬ 
able was his retfaihess to ‘ adapt ^ his 
political views to those of whatever 
administration he happened to be serving 
in. In 1815, for instance, he was extremely 
dubious about the Com Bill but he 
agreed, nevertheless, to introduce it him¬ 
self. This adaptability may have given 
him a useful reputation for loyalty, but 
it can hardly have helped to make him 
greatly respected. 

Nor did his brief premiership after the 
death of Canning in 1827. He tried to 
cany on with a Ganningite coalition, and 
since many people had not expected that 
even Canning, with all his brilliance, 
political flair and forceful personality, 
would have managed to carry on for long, 
it is not surprising that Goderich should 
have come to grief after a few months. 
All the same there was something slightly 
ludicrous about an episode *in which, as 
Professor Jones points out, so many people 
so consistently rejected the prime minis¬ 
ter’s advice, and in which several of his 
colleagues tried more than once to resign 
without success, while Goderich’s resigna¬ 
tion was twice accepted although he had 
not on either occasion actually offered it. 

Professor Jones has taken the greatest 
trouble to make out a good case foi 
Goderich, and on several occasions he is 
able to demonstrate that he was not so 
inadequate as contemporary opinion 
made him out to be. But he also presents 
him in the round, without any attempt 
to hide his feelings.* This is*, in fact, 
a shrewd and interesting attempt to 
give Goderich his due and to analyse 
why a political mediocrity got as far as 
he did. He had some useful qualities. 
He was genuinely keen on a political 
career ; he had administrative compe¬ 
tence, energy and experience ; he was a 
loyal and adaptable colleague. These 
qualities tended to be lacking in many of 
his aristocratic contemporaries, who 
regarded politics as a rather tedious duty 
and while only too ready to resign 
altogether were uncommonly reluctant to 
fall in with any arrangement that they 
thought might remotely reflect upon their 
political principles and pretensions. Per¬ 
haps a few more Goderichs might have 
made the wheels of early nineteenth cen¬ 
tury government turn a bit more 
smoothly. 

WATER, WATER, EVERYWHERE... 

Taking the Cure 
By E. S. Turner. 

Michael Joseph . 284 pages. 36s. 

This is a book that could easily have 
slipped into a facile cyilkism, but Mr E. S. 
Turner has a reticent sort of humour that 
does not work that way. There is in it, 
heaven knows, enough to make men laugh 
and angels weep, for it is a kind of blow- 
by-blow, age-by-age account of the in¬ 
credible antics cut by mankind in its 
search for health. If history is but the 
register of its primes, follies and misfor- 
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tunes, so then is its medical story, which 
tells of its bizarre and painful fashions 
and the pathetic credulity of multitudes in 
the face of the particular medical fad of 
the moment and the fantastic behaviour 
it often entails. Tragedy and comedy 
mingle here, for* alongside the genuine 
sufferer is the social climber who uses 
illness as a rung in his ladder, the type 
who once clamoured to have an imaginary 
appendix removed because Edward VII 
had had to undergo that particular oper¬ 
ation. 

Here, then, is a rich subject for social 
satire and for the professional scoffer. The 
latter Is, indeed, able to point out with 
delight that some types of cure, the late 
nineteenth century craze, to take an ex¬ 
ample, for electrotherapeutics—a species 
of word all too common in this particular 
context—for passing, that is, an electric 
current through a patient’s body as he lay 
in his bath, becomes, in another age, a 
real and horrible torture. Mr Turner, how¬ 
ever, is too intelligent and fair-minded to 
draw up a kind of lunatic balance sheet 
with all the items on the debit side. 
Doubtless the psychiatrist’s couch, mass 
produced on the American scale, will 
come in for a patronising smile in a gener¬ 
ation or two, but it is better than the 
straw and chains of Bedlam ; and if the 
same slight awaits the lorry-loads of 
drugs obtained on the national health 
service, at least cures are quite fre¬ 
quently effected and human suffering 
alleviated. 

“Taking The Cure*” is not, however, 
concerted with orthcflfo^ pfedical prac¬ 
tice. {Starting with the* Roman baths, Mr 
Turner moves about from spa to spa, 
from watering place to watering place, 
from hydro to hydro, now in England, 
now on the continent, and with his eyes 
skinned for the fanatic, the quack, die 
genius, the martyr—for so some patients 
at least Ware—the pioneer determined to 
cure those who came to him even if he 
kilted them in the process. 

Spa, watering-place, hyjdro—water is 
the dement common to all of these, and 
w$ter figures prominently throughout Mr 
Turners pages. It is not only the nature- “ 
curers who prescribe it; the more extreme 
and eccentric the practitioner, on the 
contrary, the ipore likely it is that water, 
in the form of the wet sheet, the sponge 
treatment, the plunge bath, the site bath) 
the falling douche or the ascending 
douche will be ipcluded in the treatment. 
Our Victorian ancestors were magnifi¬ 
cently Spartan in the> .obedience they 
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welt have betm thbught up by an togemous , 

sadist, and Mr Turner spreads himself 
when he comes to Vincenz Priessnite, the 
“ Water Demon ” of Grafenberg, and the 
autocratic methods ( h£ employed towards 
hit faithful flock. Even here, however, 
Mr Turner does not allow himself to sit 
in*judgment; he is content to present the 
facts—and an astounding collection they 
are—to the bemused .reader and leave 
R 8 FJ, »RcWis, Mr 
Turner might have mentioned that the 


expensive hedth. ei ta b]^ 3 hmen tr~ 4 C that Is ,~ 
the right phrase—where one of Mr P. G. 
Wodenouse’s millionaires suffered such 
pathetic deprivations was run by a crook. 
There ought to be a moral there some¬ 
where. 


CURIOUSER AND CURIOUSER 

Chinese Looking Glass . iA 

By Dennis Bloodworth. 

Seeker and Warburg . 379. pages, 

Realising that the average reader finds 
the study of China as curious as Alice’s 
journey “Through the Looking-Glass,” 
Mr Bloodworth offers a travelogue aimed 
at the raw and reluctant tourist. Twelve 
years as a far eastern correspondent 
guarantee his audience a qualified and* 
articulate guide. But despite the author’s 
noble purpose and skilful style, his ex¬ 
plorations leave the reader more exhausted 
than enlightened. 

Mr Bloodworth attempts to analyse 
China’s racial and historical heritage and 
to explain and balance western stereo¬ 
types of China. He does this by stringing 
together anecdotes drawn indiscriminately 
from history, mythology and personal 
experience. He is so reluctant to burden 
his reader with chronology or academic 
references that his narrative roams freely 
among the dynasties, offering fact and 
fiction as equal (and interchangeable) 
evidence. There is dearly much to be 
learned from tjft folk tales of a country/ 
and the Chines# are especially prone to 
visualising history in terms of the per¬ 
sonalities of its participants. By accept¬ 
ing their history on these terms, howeVer, 
the author often distorts the significance 
of his individual players and ignores the 
complex factors behind a particular 
episode. For example, he has trans¬ 
formed the Taiping Rebellion into an 
almost unrecognisable struggle between, 
Christianity in China and General Gor-‘ 
oon, who was actually a bit player. Mr 
Bloodworth ’ recall* the rags-to-riches 
legends surrounding the examination 
system through which officials were 
appointed ; he neglects to point out the 
crucial fact that officialdom remained 
dominated by the upper dass. 

(n Evaluating the Chinese character, 
the 1 author can do no more (and never 
fails to do less) than illustrate both the 
virtuous and evil behaviour of which 
the Chinese, like all of us, are capable. 
His years of intimacy with the Chinese 
halve given him great sympathy for them 
and insight into the Chinese mind. His 
discussion of Chinese hostility towards 1 
the West contains valuable rebukes to the 
European invaders* His sensitive cqm^ 
.meats on the attitude of overseas Chinese 
toward their communist homeland are* 
friistratingly brief. One wishes he had 
sacrificed scope to more specific. studies , 




China's 

Economic System 

which, tfw China,, economy pfsfr- 
atm sector by seetof. NiWfcefdir*^ 

' heMMebaendenowitfeaeual then; 
oughnaas. The study it based on 
original Chinasa sources, including 
the Press and government decrees. 
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ALAN T. PEACOCK and 
JACK WISEMAN 
The Growth of Public 
Expenditure in the LUC. 

An important source of primary data j 
on British government expenditure 
statistics and a point of departure 
for further empirical and analytical 
studies of die behaviour of govern¬ 
ments. Paper 

(Unwin University Book) 21 a. 

ROBERT E. EMMER 
Economic Analysis 

Examines the basic theorltft)iHaW t? * 
enaiytteiappefatH*„ 
the Hght of the criteria of Jtpowfadg^, 
accepted In the phystoeiettfWsea.' * 

PETER G, RICHARDS ^ ; 

Parliament end 1 ’ 1 ! 

Foreign Affaire >'■ 

Represents an import** cqnoi- ; 
button to the Current dlsmijtfon on 
the need for Parliament to make a * 
drastic overhaul of It* treditidrta and 
procedures. ,3 m. 

*A. H. BIRCH 

thfe British . *; 'W 

System of'Government*.; 

An elementary book in the sense 
that it assumes no previous know¬ 
ledge on the part of the reader, but 
ft provides a thorough;'Wely m / 
realistic introduction to the British • 
system of govsrmnerH.- . 

doth 36tr flown 
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ing men safely, bringing them States is now at its peak, having 
back, finding out. what they can climbed very rapidly from almost 

do in space conditions and how nothing in the late 1950 s to $ 5.9 

easily. The effort this takes is billion last year and expenditure 

enormous. is riow being cut back in spite of 

Ten year* ago next Wednesday, been much bigger. Spending on the protests of the National 

on October 4 th, 1957 , Sputnik 1 space by these two countries is The American space effort Aeronautics and Space Admini- 

went into orbit, 184 pounds of so great that the rest of the world Space accounts for close on a stration. The size of rocket, with 
steel shell and instruments, to comes nowhere, and although quarter of the entire output of its fifty-ton space ship, is now 

become the world's first artificial France had launched five tiny the American aircraft industry, beginning to level off. 

satellite. It was a huge propa- satellites by the spring of this and spending is running at a This year, the space budget is 

ganda victory for the Russians, year, and although space accounts higher rate than on military $ 5.6 billion, next y<^r it is due 

it stayed in orbit, transmitting for 43 % of Britain's pure science missiles. But it means much more to fall to $ 5.3 billion. Which 

signals until January 4 th the budget, the sums simply can’t be than that to individual com- means that as gross national 

next year, and it marked the shown on the chart. panies. North American Aviation, product goes on rising, so one 

beginnings of a space industry Nearly 70 % of the American for example, handled $4 billion would expect the proportion of 

that now accounts for 1.5 per space effort is now devoted to of space contracts in six years it being spent on space research 

cent of the entire manufacturing getting a man on the moon, and and their value in 1965-66 alone to dip, even if very slightly. As 

output of the United States. the same is probably true in the was more than a billion or double a proportion of gnp, the Ameri- 

In the subsequent ten years, Soviet Union. Neither country is the size of its military contracts can space effort is now running 

around 700 satellites and space wildly-interested in the moon as (the company has no civil work). at just under half of one per 

craft have been launched, some such. Scientifically it has been The Douglas company is the cent, which is a huge amount 

successfully and some unsuccc.s- discarded as dull and dead and second biggest space contractor, for what is, after all, a form of 

fully, carrying instruments, dogs, photographs of its surface seem with one quarter as much busi- pure science. But because of the 

monkeys, fruit flies and, since to bear this out. What they are ness, followed fairly closely by difficulty of comparing American 

the spring of 1961 , men. The developing, and will continue to Boeing and Grumman. The elec- and Russian output statistics, we 

Americans have launched two. develop for the better part of the Ironies industry's space sales came have used on our chart the 

satellites to* every one of the next sputnik decade, is the to $ 2.8 billion in six years: concept of gross material product, 

Russians’, but the Russians’ have technique of space flight—launch- Space spending in the United or gnp less defence expenditure. 


Ten Sputnik Years 
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public administration and Services, 
etc., as this is hpw die Russians 
present their figures* And thereby 
hangs an explanation. 

The Russian space effort : '" 

The Russians cto not publish 
any information about hOw much. . 
they spend on space, and our. 
figures are based on two big 
assumptions. The first is that the 
effort they put into space is only 
about three-quarters the Ameri¬ 
can. The logic behind this ia 
that they have used a funda¬ 
mentally simpler type of rocket 
than the American. This was 
shown in public for the first time 
last summer, when the Russian* 
brought an astronaut’s space 
vehicle to Paris and put it on 
public show. It turned out to 
have 20 engines. 

The Americans believed for 
a long time that multi-engined 
rockets had crippling disadvan¬ 
tages compared with single- 
rngined ones. How far a rocket 
Hies depends exclusively on how 
much power its engine gives in 
the first moments of lift-off, and 
ihe difficulties in the way of 
getting a battery of engines to 
synchronise their burning rate 
so that they have exactly equal 
power looked formidable. Every 



moon rocket due for full-scale • 
trials next year and as big ts 
rockets are* liksly get far some - 
time 




time, therefore, that the Ameri¬ 
cans wanted to ’ increase the size 
and weight of their space vehicles, 
they had to develop a completely 
new rocket, motor and all. This 
takes time and costs money and 
it explains, as the table above 
shows why American space ^ 
vehicles were for so, long- much 
smaller than /Russian. The 
Russians, when they waited more 
power, Seem merely to have 
wrapped on some more (of.the 
same?) engines g* vc 

them cheap flexibility. It looked, 
therefore, only sensible to esti¬ 
mate the Russian effort as rather ,, 
less than the American. Whether 
we are right to guess it as 25 
per cent less, particularly in 
view of the smaller number of 
satellites launched in the decade, 
is impossible to say. 

The second big assumption is 
on rather firmer ground. Using 
official rates of exchange between 
the rouble and the dollar pro¬ 
duces nonsensical results, as ihe 
Organisation for Economic Co¬ 
operation and Development dis¬ 
covered when it attempted to 
compare science spending between 
Russia and the west two years 
ago. OECD therefore worked out 
a "research” rate of exchange, 
which gave a much better 
indication of the weight of brain¬ 
power going into science than 
any comparison based on straight 
monetary values would do. In 
this research rate, $ 1 — 0.3 rouble, 
and this is the ratio that wc 
havQ used to make our com¬ 
parisons. 

It shows that, much as one 
would expect, the Americans may 
be ahead on sheer effort, but that 
the Russians, because their 
country is poorer, are devoting 
rather more of their national 
resources to space. 

Where’s the gain ? 

The Americans and Russians 
might have embarked on this 


Weakrfteck space spending merely 
to score tit for the other’s tat, 
but somehow one doubts this 
.is the whole explanation. Space, 
in the United States, is account¬ 
ing for * 1 % of the sales of the 
capital goods industry, a form of 
technological pump-priming that 
has * considerable effect on the 
rest of the industrial climate. 

A great deal of space spending 
14 wasteful, inefficiently admini- ; 
stered andj as some of the faults , 
discovered in space equipment 
show, quite often badly carried 
out. . But early . this year, the 
'European space companies who 
have seen their own governments 
grudge the £n$ millions heeded 
to keep the Eldo space rocket 
going for the next five years, pre¬ 
pared a report listing the indus¬ 
tries that had been affected by 
space techniques. Their report 
made the sensible, if obvious, 
point that the traditional idea of 
technological fall-out is a bit of 
a myth; parts and processes 
developed for space do not find 
applications in ordinary, every¬ 
day engineering. But techniques 
are another matter. The Euro¬ 
pean companies considered that 
the American and Russian space 
effort have had a profound 
effect on :— 

reliability, and 
automation 

and through these, the whole of 
the engineering industries. 

The report then compiled a 
list of developments in :— 
biology and medicine, 
electrical engineering, 
electronic components, 
instrumentation and controls, 
communications, 
power source*, . 
structural and ' mechanical 
enginering (particularly 
stress measurement and 
fail safe devices), 

bearings, 

servo-mechanisms, 
metallic aftd ’ f non-metallic 


materials, 

finishes, 

matching techniques, 
vacuum engineering, 
chemical and electronic pro¬ 
pellants, 

which all originated in the space 
programme taut .which not even 
the Americans vfjave been able 
to quantify^) 

These s developments would all 
have been made sooner or ' 
(probacy) Utter,,.and the Ameri*: 
cans £fe tpenlsclves worried 
about the way that new tech: 
niques, once developed in the 
forcing house >f space, arc left 
kicking around for years before 
ordinary industry takes up what 
arc not inventions so much as 
refinements for which no one at 
the time had felt thp need on 
earth. But most advanced com¬ 
panies^ even outsidei .the aviation 
industries, Report. that; the pace 
of development is much faster . 
than it was prewar, when the 
average time from test tube to 
factory floor was around 30 
years. It has now been reduced 
to something like five or ten, 
and the > existence of huge 
national spacC* programmes could 
have something to do with it. 

There seems absolutely no 
prospect of other countries going 
into space in the next decade 
on the American or Russian 
scale. No one has the 
national income big enough to 
support a worthwhile effort. But 
it is possible that the process of 
miniaturisation they have started 
off will make space components 
small enough for other countries 
to do some sort of space work 
using* rocket launchers that are 
too underpowered at present to 
do anything very useful. Thus 
Europe would be exceedingly 
foolish to drop the Eldo project 
now, just when ^technology looks 
like bringing small-scale com¬ 
munication satellites and junior- 
type sjfarrttks within itrreach. 
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How Will We Buy Our North Sea 



The cost of exploiting the country's new energy is so great that the cabinet is 
dividing over how to fund the project—and every other state industry is waiting 
to see if there is anything in it for them 


Around £1,000 million buys a lot of gas: it’s enough money 
to ensure for Britain the efficient exploitation of the new 
natural gas resources now established as being under our slice 
of the North Sea. It is also such an astronomic sum that that 
most unlikely adventurer in the world of top-level finance, Sir 
Henry Jones, chairman of the Gas Council, has inadvertently 
blown sky-high what the Treasury doubtless hoped would be 
a near-private debate on just how the country is to fund its 
state industries and, equally importantly, just what sort of a 
return it should expect and over what period of time. 

So vast are the capital demands of state gas (it is estimated 
that the various costs of submarine and landbome installa¬ 
tions, along with gas equipment conversions, and the rest 
will cost £740 million in the next five years, with probable 
capital demands from the whole industry for £1,450 million 
between April, 1967, and March, 1972) that the cabinet is 
now divided on just 4ow the funding should be done. 

The only visible part of the problem is a House of Commons 
paper, giving the Treasury memorandum to the Select Com¬ 
mittee on Nationalised Industries on June 14th. Here is not 
only a straightforward reiteration of the various financial 
obligations imposed on state industries by the Tories in 1961 
(12.4 per cent for electricity, 10.2 per cent for gas, 8 per cent 
from the Post Office, etc.) but a quiet lecture on the discounted 
cash flow method of accountancy, including a separate 
appendix to explain how “ these techniques were chosen after 
long discussion with departments, the industries and experts 
in academic and industrial circles.” 

And there is a disarming sentence declaring: “ The 
Treasury secs no need in the normal course of events to inter¬ 
fere in the responsibility of management to propose price levels 
and structures.” Of course, as usual, there is a sting in the 
Treasury tail ; the last sentence being “ .. .since the Treasury 
sees all the industries in a way that no sponsoring department 
does, it must inevitably take the lead on a good deal of the 
long-term thinking about such questions as investment criteria, 
pricing policies, indices for economic performance and 
productivity.” 

Here is the kernel of the argument now growing between 
ministers and departments. The Treasury is convinced that 
the state gas industry, which is about to have its latest 
demands for price increases referred to the Prices and In¬ 
comes Board, must continue to pay its way, and absorb the 
tremendous costs of North Sea exploitation within a short¬ 
term (five years?) period. Which inevitably means upping 
prices. Against this policy is the Department of Economic 
Affairs and its still-to-be-blooded Secretary of State, Mr 
Peter Shore, who want to keep gas prices down, even at the 
price of running the Gas Council into the red for several 
years Jtfefere the North Sea pays off. Such old cabinet hands 


as Mr Ray Gunter, the Minister of Labour! are aiding with 
the pay-as-you-go school. So, almost alone ai»iw the 
younger ministers, is Mr Dick Marsh, the Minister of Power 
and therefore of North Sea gas. The Government** intention 
to refer the various local gas boards* proposed price increases* 
to the Prices and Incomes Board would seem, at first right, 
to be an ideal way of examining the cost-price structure of 
the entire gas industry, including its North Sea projects.' And 
Mr Aubrey Jones and his colleagues have shown by their 
earlier comments on the gas industry that they are convinced 
there is a good deal of scope for raising efficiency before rais¬ 
ing prices. But the Jones board is, sadly, unable to look at 
the major problem of the gas industry. The fixing of the 
nationalised industries* financial targets is the prerogative 
of the Government, and the Jones board has no remit to 
interfere on this point. So whatever the board may think 
about the financial targets of gas it is powerless to act. 
Despite this, Mr Jones sides with the long-term costing school. 

Mr Harold Wilson is, of course, fully aware of the 
approaching crunch on state industry funding policy, which 
his office calls a classic example of u creative tension ’^what¬ 
ever that may mean. What is plain is that the cabinet has 
only until November to make up its mind, which is probably 
going to be made up for it by the Prime Minister coming 
down on the side of the long-term funding men, who believe 
that there is no financial sense in burdening a state industry 
with an immense financial load during a period of rapid tech¬ 
nological change, and in this case not only hindering its 
development but reducing the country’s hope of cheaper 
indigenous energy. And no sense, either, in courting more 
political unpopularity by another round of fuel price increases. 

The chairmen of the other nationalised industries are 
already beginning to hope that there may be something in all 
this for them. Sir Anthony Milward, who as British European 
Airways chairman is having to champion more lost causes 
than most, is still hoping that his marginally profitable concern 
may get the near-commercial company status of the riotously 
profitable British Overseas Airways Corporation. Lord 
Robens, who as National Coal Board chairman has not 
forgotten the political tricks learned in the cabinet room, 
realises how beneficial a liberal long-term accountancy system 
could be to his withering industry. 

Lastly, but by no means least, there is Lord Melchett, 
chairman of the British Steel Corporation. He, poor man, 
has no financial target of any kind fixed for his vast steel¬ 
works, which were taken into the state net only months ago. 
He knows that massive losses are expected from the steel mills 
between now and 1970. So anything that can be done to 
help Sir Henry with his multi-millions might well then be 
translated into softer terms for state steel. 
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The Rio Meeting: Storm in a Coffee-Cup 
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Landscaping was still going on around the museum of modern art in Rio last weekend and fountains were being hurriedly 
assembled in a last minute scramble to complete an extraordinary transformation scene. This museum of the future had 
been a mere shell a week before. Now it housed offices, conference rooms, a couple of banks, a post office, cable companies, 
bars, a tourist bureau, a medical room, and heaven knows what beside the scores of people preparing the way for this week's 
international finance meetings. To the delegates arriving in the city, the dangers of the world seemed far removed from those 
of insufficient liquidity. Even the local tourist book suggested it would be unwise to drink the water, while as for transport one 
government warned its officials that, for half-witted Europeans to walk, involved the unlikely chance of crossing roads alive . 
Minds were only distracted from these hazards by discovering who was lucky enough and distinguished enough to be staying 
beside the famous Copacabana beach as distinct from those If eking theif 4 wound! in doufntowa hoftis. Amdngthe three miQjion 
and inere mhabitants of Rio only the small boys seemed uninterested, taken up with flying their kites as ufualdownm the 
beach rather than with the flags flapping in honour of the one hundred and six member countries of the International Fund 
and World Bank. When it came to the opening of the meeting on Monday, the setting in a f cieancut modern building designed 
by a Brazilian architect with superb views of the Sugar Loaf mountain suddenly added dignity to an occasion that for all the 
scepticism will take its place in history. From Rio de Janeiro, our special correspondent reports : 


It was, as the President of Brazil put it, a moment of 
maturity for the international community. The governors 
of the International Monetary Fund were asked to approve the 
arrangement whereby in the future, for the first time, it would 
become possible for the world's governments to increase 
reserves deliberately and automatically, as it were out of thin 
air, 

But the flies in the ointment appeared in the course of the 
five day meeting. As had been half suspected, some of the 
common market countries want to exact a price for agree¬ 
ment on the liquidity scheme. As to that overwhelmingly 
important matter of aid to the poorest countries, once again 
the donor countries seemed too busy and thrust it aside. 

The atmosphere was certainly right for the launching of the 
new plan for adding to international liquidity. For the world 
has had a shock at the extent of the economic slowdown in the 
last twelve months. The IMF’s managing director, Mr 
Schweitzer, told the meeting that among industrial countries 
the slowdown had been “ the most pronounced and wide¬ 
spread in nearly a decade," indeed their combined industrial 
output actually declined in the first half of this year. Inevitably 
this in turn has had “ markedly adverse effects on the prim¬ 
ary producing countries.” 

So expansion has been a fashionable word here this week, 
taking the pressure of opinion off Mr Callaghan and the 
British balance of payments and directing the finger-wagging 
towards the Germans and their responsibility as a creditor 
nation to reflate. Herr Schiller hastened to try to assure his 
audience that he did not want to pursue a beggar-my- 
neighbour policy by expjrting recession and believes that he 
is doing enough in the way of reflation at the moment, or at 
least he is doing all his cabinet will allow. Although he 
reckoned the public investment programme would initiate a 
revival soon on a broad front, he admitted that upward forces 
in Germany were still weak. Mr Callaghan was jauntier and 
said categorically that he expected the British Government’s 
policy to lead to a renewal of growth at around three per cent 
a year during the remainder of 1967 and 1968 and that this 
will be “ consistent with a satisfactory balance of payments. ” 
Presumably he was implying that Britain would be in a 
position to meet its obligation to repay its 1965 IMF drawing 
of £500 million odd, as indeed it must, by 1970. Not 
that the IMF is thumping the table. And of course it is 
always possible under the Fund’s practices and procedures to 
redraw a line of credit immediately after repayment. But to 
do this, the member country has to satisfy the IMF that it is 
following a satisfactory policy generally. Moreover even if the 
IMF were satisfied on that score, if it had to provide for a 
Urge^hMring for Britain it would almost certainly have ^ to 
acuMp»j|general arrangements to borrow and this means 


that the main European creditor countries would have to be 
satisfied about policy too. « 

Argument was kept in a low key at this year’s meeting 
because the compromise on the main business had been 
achieved beforehand. By the time all the main speakers had 
described the outline plan for creating special drawing rights 
in the IMF* the SDRs, as they are now cosily called, even 
the most enthusiastic monetary reformer could not stifle his 
yawns. A few small bets passed on who, like Mr Schweitzer, 
would describe the new facility as a reserve asset and who 
would line up behind the French in always referring to it 
as credit. Some of the old hardy annual kites were flown. 
Mr Fowler got in his bit about the American commitment to 
today’s price of gold while the Australian treasurer, Mr 
McMahon, in order to be able to face the gold producers 
when he got home, pronounced on the depressing effect of the 
fixed price on gold production. Mr Callaghan’s plea for hold¬ 
ing down interest rates proved rather a non-starter in a week 
when the American Treasury bill rate rose once again, to its 
highest level in nine months, when the British Treasury bill 
rate rose closer to Bank rate than at any time since the war, 
and when the Canadian discount rate was raised. The Amer¬ 
ican Administration still hopes to get its tax increase, despite 
Congress’s very strong opposition, coupling it with a cut in 
public expenditure. So there at least there may be a shift to 
fiscal policy. Mr Callaghan as usual was asked by journalists 
about funding the sterling balances and as usual replied that 
he would be very happy to consider any hard proposition put 
to the British Government but none had been made. He 
repeated, however, what he had said to the Commonwealth 
finance ministers in Trinidad last week, that in the distant 
future, if Britain were in the common market, it would be 
rational to merge sterling into a common European currency. 

But it was not all sunshine and smiles at Rio. This was not 
just because M. Debri pulled all the old rabbits out of the 
hat and allowed the French television audience to join in the 
wonder of it all when he came to the part of his oration 
about the need to return to gold. No, where trouble is about 
to break out is over the package deal that reform of IMF 
procedures should accompany the introduction of SDRs. 

The French, in particular, want the common market states, 
provided they stand shoulder to shoulder, to have the power 
of veto not only when it comes to activation of the SDRs 
which will be dealt, with as a separate function of the IMF, 
but also when it comes to any other procedure in the Fund 
that affects international liquidity. They want two changes 
in the present voting procedure. For a start, they want the 
present majority of total voting power which regulates quota 
increases,, raised from 80 per cent tp 85, per cent. Since the 
IMF hafefct the past; always pressed for unanimity over such 
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Mr Schwckzcr maintains any suchdttnges in thp fWd’i 
procedure are unrelated to the liquidity scheme aw would 
not affect its impkmmmkm* Sb*od> dp the British, anrf> tottfe 
vehemently, the Americans. ML Debrt and lierr ScbiHer 
apparently think otherwise. H We proceed** said die French 
finance minister “to a possible mechanism for new credits, 
accompanied by a reform of the IMF, and nothing more/’ 
The German minister echoed the sentiment in public, 
although in private the German delegation was less emphatic. 
The Italians, Dutch and Belgians are also pressing for the IMF 
voting changes but only the latter made a point in public 
of a link timetable with die SDRs. 

Ahead of the voting on the resolution on Friday, no¬ 
body doubted that the governors of the IMF would approve 
the process of giving life to the new plan and instruct the 
executive directors to report on possible improvements in the 
present rules and practices of the Fund. March 31, 1968, 
now becomes a date to be ringed on the calendar. Not later 
than that, the board of governors of the IMF must receive 
a legal drafting of the new liquidity scheme together with 
proposals for reform of the IMF. If the Americans stick to 
their line, that this timetable is too short for proper consid¬ 
eration of reform, then once again there will be open con¬ 
frontation between America and the Six. It won't, it must 
be hoped, stop the SDRs coming into being, but it could well 
delay them. Even if all is plain sailing, the view that the 
scheme could be ready feff use, if required, by the end of 1968 
seems optimistic. 

This is not because of the difficulties in legal drafting, 
although heaven knows these will be tough with the French 
wanting a wordy preamble to define the principles of the 
plan’s activation and the Americans determined to keep it 
as short and unrestrictive as possible. But after the legal 
scheme has been accepted by the IMF, it has to go before 
national parliaments; and ratification by the necessary three- 
fifths of members representing four-fifths of quotas is not 
going to be a rush affair. 

But, at the meeting, hopes were generally high that before 
too long this significant, although small, step will be taken in 
international monetary affairs. As the week progressed it 
became more widely appreciated that SDRs were going to 
be a good thing, and that perhaps not too many countries 
would be affected by the obligation over time to keep a 
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balanced relationship between their holdings of the, SDRs, 
and other reserves. Since the new asset will have a guarantee 
of the maintenance of its gold value and carry a modest 
interest rate, countries will probably normally want to retain 
SDRs; and acquire more of them when they are in payments 
surplus and use them in conjunction with their other reserve* 
when they are in deficit. It was also being realised—as Mr 
Polak, the IMF’s research director, put it— that the SDRs 
“ may well be responsible for the major part of total world 
reserves before the end of the centrury.” Already the smallest 
element in the stock of reserves, which is the reserve position 
in the Fund, has the fastest growth. 

To those who had hoped to initiate this particular debate 
on international monetary reform nearly ten years ago, this 
meeting was a disappointing or a satisfactory occasion accord¬ 
ing to which side they were on. Among those in it from 
the beginning was Professor Triffin who described the scheme 
as an egg still to be hatched. He hopes it will evolve into 
something bigger, and sticks to his view that it doesn’t make 
sense to regulate the distribution of one kind of reserve and 
not the othejrs. He was not-the'Only one to be talking this 
way. Behind the London agreement was a considerable 
amount of skill, a good deal of it emanating from the IMF 
itself. There are probably many lessons to be learnt from 
the way the negotiations went, but one puzzling question kept 
buzzing round this week. Why the dickens has not the 
World Bank adopted a similar procedure to, try to reach 
agreement on the replenishment of the funds of the Bank’s 
soft loan agency, tfaf International Pevetoptnfcnt Association ? 

On balance, it can be said that Rio has achieved pretty 
much what it was expected to achieve* If it had not, after 
all the dealing that had gone before it, it wb u ^ have been 
a disaster. But it is clearly no more than a step along a rocky 
road—and it will need plenty of determination to face the 
bumps ahead. 
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Lean Years for Aid 

The whole business of aid giving has got 
bogged down in a shocking way 


Tta seem, tojpey lastly when the managing director of the 
IMF stresses ie pHgte of the poor countries while the World 
Bank’s president pihk$|ims how well some of them are get¬ 
ting On. But Mr Woods fir the one looking for money and a)* 
though it can hardly be said that he is being successful 
present, ha knows what it is good for bankers and hard 
pna^jttd administrators to hear* namely that aid works. 

Soi^waa Mr Schweitzer who told die meeting 0n Monday 
that hourly two-thirds of all the population of all the less 
«Mkmcd coutries lived in areas in which since 1060 the 


standard of living had risen only slightly or actually declined, 
wfej^c Mr Woods chose to spin the other side of the coin and 
describe a number of success stories. If recent trends con¬ 
tinue, he said, there are nine countries whose gross national 
prbdUct will double within the 1960s (see map below). Unfor¬ 
tunately he did not say how much of the benefit would be 
absorbed by population growth. 

It is, of course, the inclusion of Africa and India that 
depresses the picture and worries the aid givers. So much 
of the aid given on the most generous terms has gone to India 
and yet with what little apparent effect. The harsh truth is 
that a more effective use could be made of aid from the 
rich countries if it were spread less thinly than at present and 
concentrated on giving a push to the small number capable of 
making the jump into the rich men’s circle. For aid should act 
as a catalyst and not as a prop. Indeed four-fifths of investment 
in the developing countries comes from their own resources 
but, as Mr Woods put it, “the all important leaven for the 
loaf must come from outside.” And past experience has 
shown that one of the conditions of successful aid is that 
there should be enough of it. 

But there must be social conscience as well as economic 
sense. It is a truly shocking state of affairs that another of 
the World Bank’s annual meetings should have gone by 
without agreement having been reached among governments 
on the amount, the shares or the conditions of the next re¬ 
plenishment of the finances of IDA, the Bank’s important 
soft loan agency. Nor, despite some brave faces put on it, 
does there seem any immediate hope of a solution. 

Mr Callaghan has taken the decisive step of offering to 



double the British subscription provided of course others do 
the same: a better proposal than his officials were suggesting 
seemed likely only a matter of weeks back. It would mean 
that the combined subscriptions to IDA would be $500 million 
a year, just half the sum Mr Woods had hopefl for. The 
Americans would go higher but only if to all intents and 
purposes the new increase or a proportion of it is tied. Even 
if the proposition were only a repeat of last time, it is 
believed the Americans would still want tied aid, so sticky has 
Congress become on the subject. But American tied aid is 
not a welcome idea, either to the receiving countries like India 
and Pakistan that get a good dollop of IDA aid, nor Britain 
who gets back, it is said, thirty shillings for every twenty given 
As for the Europeans, they are the stickiest of the lot, with 
Germany in particular dragging its feet and showing more 
enthusiasm for bilateral than multilateral aid. The common 
market countries are said to be forming an agreed view on 
IDA subscriptions but they seem in no hurry to do sp. From 
what can be gathered they are thinking only in terms of the 
same again. It seems curious that a regular committee pro¬ 
cedure has not been adopted to thrash this matter out. Indeed 
it seems incredible. Mr Woods apparently believes in multi¬ 
lateral giving but bilateral asking. 

The field was open for M. Debrf to have his say about 
the problems of the developing countries, and he brought up 
his ideas about stabilising prices and organising stocks of 
certain raw materials and tropical products. He has often 
before spoken about* an organised international market of 
this kina but the new suggestion is that the IMF and World 
Bank should study the problem and consider the possible 
setting up of a special agency. It is an interesting suggestion 


Gross Domestic Product in Developing Countries 



Nine countries expected by the World 
Bank to double their gross national pro¬ 
duct this decade are as geographically 
diverse as Greece, Israel, Jordan (in spite 
of the war 1) Korea, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Spain, Taiwan and Thailand. 
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GHANA AIRWAYS introduce their new improved 
VCtO superb jet service to ACCRA 

the gateway to West Africa 


6± hours of wonderful hospitality VC 10 
suporb jet speed and comfort 4 daytime 
flights per week 3 non-stop flights from 
London toAccra. Departures every Tuesday, 


Saturday, Sunday and “Thursday, (this flight 
via Zurich andltome) Daily connecting flights 
to most Wdst African cities and connecting 
service to the Middle East by VC10 jet. 
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Electrical shock tactics: General 
Electric's bid 


General Electric’s bid for Associated Elec¬ 
trical Industries is the first—actual or 
attempted—that has been initiated by the 
IRC, which ought to please those minis¬ 
ters that have been grumjbling about 
IRC’s apparent passivity (see page 1162). 
If the bid goes through the resulting 
group ought to have a turnover of £450 
million against £270 million for English 
Electric and £480 million and £240 mill¬ 
ion for the two German giants, AEG and 
Siemens Clearly the IRC found the AEI 
directors unenthusiastic, at least at the 
price GEC was prepared to pay , and per¬ 
suaded GEC to go ahead regardless. In¬ 
dustry wits are already saying that if there 
is one thing that might induce AEI to ask 
to be taken over by English Electric, it is 
a bid from GEC. ** 

For many toes have been trodden on in 
the managerial roughhouse that has ac- 
conrpamed the sweeping reorganisation at 
GEC since Mr Arnold Weinstock became 
managing director in 1963 ; since when 
GEC profits have risen from £6 million 
to £18 million. Over the same period 
Associated Electrical Industries has been 
constantly promising a similar transforma¬ 
tion but it has never happened. AEI 
apparently does need a new top manage¬ 
ment and it will have to make a gesture 
as dramatic as this if it is to defend the 
bid at all The bid is five GEC “B” 
shares at 8s. cash for every eight AEI 
shares. The new GEC “B” shares will 


sold off its tuibtae and generator making 
side to C. A* Parson®, thus reducing the 
number of manufacturers to three .(English 
Electric is the other).' 

With transformers the problem is too 
many manufacturers, rather than too' 
much, manufacturing capacity as such, 
For tne smaller and medium sized 4 trans¬ 
formers this problem is more or less in¬ 
soluble. With switchgear, the over-capacity 
problem is only beginning to emerge. 
Other sectors are more promising ; GEC 
has been more successful in telecommuni¬ 
cations than AEI, and part of the reason 
is management. Yet it is hard to imagine 
AEI selling off its telecommunications 
voluntarily. With smaller and medium¬ 
sized components—electronic and conven¬ 
tional—which have to be assembled into 
the product in the final stage of manu¬ 
facture, there are definite economies of 
scale to be had. 

Even so, a more logical pattern of devel¬ 
opment might have been the establish¬ 
ment of more joint companies like 
AEI-EMI for domestic appliances and 
AEI-Thorn for lamps—a technique that 
AEI was never able to apply to its 
heavier products, where its entrenched 
feudal barons proved too tough to dislodge 
Over 20 years of existence, AEI’s top 
management has never been coherent 
enough to weld the group into one co¬ 
herent whole. The result looks like being 
two large electrical groups for Britain, 


four ships each of 240,000 toni .dead¬ 
weight.complete a Europe-wide elite of 
^ Esso orders for giant tankers, Wei&m 
" Germfmy is to build three, Holland a 
further three, fommmik two, and Britain 
four. NoJsOdy could adt tot «~&iccr pa 
more .accurate\trfal or Europeans imp 
building ability than this* wlych wift cost 
Esso a total of $ 7 $ r ’ 

required, ind has- been fprtneomihg, 
before the*British orders<CbsddL even be 
given., The of, Seated 

chad to ootuMe that the Ut&t 
gianft, they are the lam** ;*hip* wmm 
b£buatirf Britain, wi&riewi cfew» of Ohim 
31 men. This corhp&tes with the 39-man 
crews presently serving on Esso’s compara¬ 
tively minute tankers of between 26,600 
and 36,000 tons. In return for reduced 
crews, the owners are doing away with 
the old voyage-only hjring of socmen and* 
are giving them a cOmpany-career system, * 
complete with life insurance, pensions, 
and the other trappings of steady employ¬ 
ment. 

On shore, too, there has been a change 
for the better. The presence of two ship¬ 
building union leaders at the order¬ 
announcing news conference emphasised 
the changing times in shipbuilding, for 
Harland and Wolff of Belfast ana Tyne¬ 
side’s Swan Hunter group, the oraers 
present few problems. Only minor work, 
totalling £200,000, will have to be done 
at Swan Hunter’s Wall send yard to give 
sufficient construction space for a 240,000 
tonner. The Ulster Government will, 
however, have to find up to £iq million 
to give Harland and Wolff the building 
dock it will need. Despite mutterings 
among other shipbuilders at the advan¬ 
tages for Harland and Wolff of having 
both Westminster and Stormont aid, the 


become ordinary GEC shares, now worth 
67s 6d, in the market, when the GEC 
dividend increases from its present 12 per 
cent to 15 per cent. Assuming this happens 
within a year or two, the GEC bid is 
worth about 52s., compared with the AEI 
share price of 45s. before the bid and 
4«^s. 6d. after it. 

But apart from being the obvious way 
to sort out AEI’s management problems, 
whether the merger is ideal on other 
grounds is debatable. It is equally argu¬ 
able that the ideal future structure of the 
industry would develop from using the 
three giants as pools of concentration and 
to round up some of the dozens of other 
manufacturers to tie up with one or other 
of them. It is hard to believe that three 
big groups would yield any fewer econo¬ 
mies of £cate than two. GEC has already 


and, for AEI, the ultimate indignity of 
being taken over by a smaller company. 

Shipbuilding 

At last the 
giants arrive 

British shipbuilding has been given a 
second chance to show the world—and 
the British government—that it is nott 
finished as a competitive force. By giving 
two big shipyards, both in economically 
depressed regions, a £264 million order 
to Build four giant tankers, Esso has 
created, in effect, a European shipbuild¬ 
ing steeplechase. Last week’s offers, for 


extra millions will pay off if it means 
Northern Ireland then becomes capable 
of netting further similar orders. Delivery 
schedules are very tight, the first ship is 
due by August, 1969 and the fourth by 
November, 1970. It is worth noting that 
Japan's yards, engulfed with a flood of 
orders, are now having to quote delivery 
in 1971 and later. 

Because of the funding arrangement, 
where the Shipbuilding Industry Board 
is guaranteeing with government money, 
loans put up by banks, the SIB remains in 
the strange position of not yet having 
disbursed any of the cash given to it under 
the Shipbuilding Industry Act. There is 
still £5 million available in non-rebayable 
grants and £32 millions for fuming re¬ 
payable loans in the kitty. 

Whatever is t6 be done with this money, 
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it has come too late to save the Pametrada 
turbine engte cMgfc group which h now 
to be (Upended* Failure to carry through 
the Gpjdes shipbuilding resorts recom¬ 
mendation that the present marine engine 
building companies should be merged 


into four production units is given as the 
principal reasoif, .But, dearly, another 
cause is the growing use of the slow- 
running diesel for cargo shipping. Ironi¬ 
cally the four new giant tankers will 
be powered by oil-fired steam turbines. 





already been committed before March 

Hall $gra*fehp, 

in hand *° the building societies, pespite, 
obvious Government reluctance, agree¬ 
ment has now been reached on the 
principle. Six large societies and several 
small ones have chipped in and the GLC 
now has a large part of the money it needs 
for the rest c? 1967-68, to run its scheme 
on the basis of lending £ij million to 
£i£ million a week. What happens after 
March 31st depends on the Government. 
The GLC wil| need £60 million annually 
to continue ‘its scheme at this rate. In 
addition many London boroughs have 
also had to suspend their mortgage 
lending because of lack of funds. Even 
the repayments of capital on existing 
mortgages cannot be re-lent under the 
Government’s rules. 



True, London already has yiore than 
its share of all municipal mortgage lend¬ 
ing : a total of £51 million out of a 
national total of £130 million. However, 
earlier this year the Ministry of Housing 
had to relax the stringent conditions 
governing the categories of borrower to 
whom loans may be made, because many 
councils were finding that their quotas 


Communications _ 

Cable versus 
satellite 

The launching of Intelsat’s fourth com¬ 
mercial satellite this week is another 
important step towards world communica¬ 
tions via space. It makes the talks being 
held between American telecommunica¬ 
tion giants and certain European countries 
about laying another transatlantic tele¬ 
phone cable, somewhat puzzling. Tele¬ 
communications experts, the British Post 
Office included, have budgeted for the 
end of telephone conversations transmitted 
by submarine cables in favour of satellite 
communications. This is what appears to 
be worrying the American earner giants, 
International Telephones ~nd Telegraph 
and Associated Telephones. International 
communications are being increasingly 
handled by the international satellite con¬ 
sortium, Intelsat, and in time the cable- 
carrying business will attract only a small 
share 0? world traffic. 

Telephone conversations across the 
Atlantic are growing by approximately 15 
per cent a year and the satellite launching 
programme has been designed to meet it. 
At present only 57 telephone circuits are 
beamed from Britain and America by 
satellite, compared with 600 carried by 
four submarine cables from America and 
Europe. But by the early 1970s, com¬ 
mercial satellites are scheduled to handle 
84,000 simultaneous conversations—admit¬ 
tedly world wide but a high proportion of 
those will be on the heavy transatlantic 
route, And as capacity doubles roughly 
every five years, 90 costs will fall steeply. 
So farjAwite cofti (mainly experimental) 


are still high, reflecting the cost of the 
expensive ground receiver stations that 
have to be built. But once erected, 
capacity is enormous so additional traffic 
becomes much cheaper. Cable costs come 
out at approximately $100 per circuit 
mile. But the breakeven point is expected 
in the early 1970s and from then satellites 
will become increasingly cheap. So why 
the push for a fifth cable ? Communica¬ 
tions to southern Europe, particularly the 
Iberian peninsula, are still quite patchy 
and negotiations between the Americans 
and those countries are based on where 
the cable would land, most likely Portu¬ 
gal or Spain. But the rest of Europe could 
easily get by without another cable and 
it is certainly not clear why satellites could 
not do the job. The cable lobby says 
that there have been hiccups in tne 
satellite programme, that cables are 
cheaper, have low maintenance costs, 
proven reliability and last 25 years (as 
opposed to probable satellite life of five 
years). It says that the growth of inter¬ 
national telephone traffic is likely, to be 
such that new cables (or at least this 
one) will complement satellites. Whether 
a fifth cable is laid or not, the Intelsat 
programme is not likely to feel the draught 
of competition, most countries are sticking 
to their satellite prograpime and the death 
throes of a technology are always loud. 

Mortgages 

Helping the GLC 

--- ■■ ■ k -.* 

Boldness pays. The Greater London 
Council’s mortgage scheme dried up in 
the early summer because the Government 
had imposed a ceiling of £30 million for, 
1967-68.Some £20 million, this,had 


were way in excess of demand in their 
areas. This is nonsense. Mortgage lending 
by councils serves a vital need, because of 
the eternal shortage of building society 
funds. If the Treasury still thinks the 
country can only afford a total of £130 
million a year, the Ministry of Housing 
should at least ensure that councils’ 
quotas bear more relationship to the 
pattern of need, even if this means giving 
more to Tory London. 


Opting in the dark 

For the building societies the £10 million 
or £15 million the GLC gets will be a 
fleabite. They will not be able to count the 
five-year loans to the GLC as liquid assets 
(as they had optimistically hoped to do at 
one stage), and so lending to other 
borrowers will in fact be marginally 
restricted. This will he no bad thing. 1 'he 
Economist has consistently criticised build¬ 
ing society interest rate policy which 
results in the worthy, traditional type of 
building society borrower getting his 
funds tpo cheaply, while other borrowers 
(whose circumstances or houses do not fit 
the standard pattern, or who are 
supposedly less reliable) have to go 
without. It at least makes some sense for 
part of their funds to be diverted through 
the local authorities (who will bear tne 
risk) for lending to people who are in 
“ need ” (j.e. do not have t house already 
and cannot get a mortgage elsewhere) 
instead of to those who are not. 

Meanwhile, according to the Building 
Societies' Gazette, the response to the 
mortgage option scheme so far has been 
surprisingly stew, which suggests that 
many borrow* 1 * still do not understand 
enough to, know whether to opt or not 




How IBM helpsthe Kent Group, who 
control just about everything that flows 

An IBM computer is used m In (he Kent Organisation, (he speed of 

the vital function of job con- the IBM computer is bringing a new 
trol. The George Kent Group dimension to job control. It is making a 
has broken down the manu- very real contribution to the Group's 
The George Kent Group of Companies facturing process into 12 progress zones internal efficiency. 25% of United Kin 
produces instruments and controls for Average times are allocated to each dom production is exported: one of the 
flow, temperature, pressure and every other activity foreach item Thecomputer prints companies in the group exports almost 
process variable They supply them to a out a status report that shows exactly how 70% of its production, and has won a 
great many industries, including power, each item is matching up to the schedule Queen’s Award to Industry. So the llfM 
steel, water, chemicals, paper and gas, also pattern. This covers everything from a computer is helping provide a better 
to universities, laboratories, hospitals and one-off instrument to a large power service for Kent customers throughout 
schools. In an average weelube Kept Dm- station contract requiring up to nine the world. 
sionsresponsibleforprodUCmgthisequip- thousand separate items 
ment handle about 90 thousand items Each week, it gives a clear, up-dated 

Mostofthesearemanufaclured withmthe picture- It momtort afl jobs* arid givetfgh * IBM United Kingdom Limited 
Group. Some are bought in. Work isa flow early warning of those Items that require 389 Chiswick Hiqh Road\ London W4. 
thatneedscontrollinginevcry factory,but attention. The IBM computer is not itself Telephone 01-995 1441. 
few manufacturers have the problem on a decision-making instrument. It gives a 
the same scale as this diversified and dyn- fast and accurate report of available 
anvcaUy growing Grpup that now has information to job bontrollcrs qncj execu- 
a turnpvef’of £18} million. tives responsible for the decisions. 






Forget mechanical details—the Asahi Pentax SPOT* 
MATIC with through-the-lens light meter system guarantees 
perfect exposures—automatically. 

Smalt-size and lightweight (only 868 grams), it's designed 
for easy handling. Yet concealed inside is a highly efficient, 
radically different exposure metering system first developed 
by Asahi. 

Look to the right of the pentaprism viewfinder. You’ll 
see a tiny needle. When this needle is centered, your SPOT- 
MAT 1 C is set for exactly the amount of light your film needs. 
Two small, highly sensitive CdS (Cadmium Sulphide) cells 
on either side of the finder eyepiece are connected to a 
mercury-battery-powered electrical circuit that sets your 
SPOTMATIC automatically for perfect exposures every time. 

The incredible accuracy of a SPOTMATIC frees you from 
mechanical details to concentrate on the art of photography. 
It does cost more but it’s an investment in photographic 
enjoyment for years to come. 

Visit your dealer’s or write for a full-colour brochure 
with details and illustrated 1^ ASAHI 
with the kind of prize-win- K » 

ning pictures you take with a PEN 

SPOTMATIC. Honey well Pentax in U S A and. Mexico 

ASAHI OPTICAL CO*, LTD,, C.P.O. 895 , TOKYO 
A&AHI OPTICAL EUROPE S.A., ^ 

Jlmm Brussels National Airport, Zaventgm,,(BELGIUM 


... railroads. 

Bui the Dai-Iclii began in 1873 , one year after Japan’s 
first railway service started between Tokyo and Yokohama. 
Today, nearly a century later, we provide full banking 
facilities as modem as Japan’s New Tokaido Express 
trains which have a top speed of some 155 mph t 
For any business you have with Japan, use the Dai- 
Ichi, Japan’s oldest and leading banking institution. 


THE DAI-ICH! BANK, LTD. 

Head Office: Mar unouchf, Chlyodaku, Tokyo, Japan 
New York Agency; 120 Broadway, New York, NY. 10005 
London Branch: Winchester House, London Wall E.C. 2 
Chicago Correspondent Office: «g8 South Dearborn St.< Chicago, III. 

* ' Associated Bank: Cheklahg first £ank Ltd., Hong Kong 
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Nothing the Ministry of Housing can do 
can alter the fact that the scheme 19 in- 
- herently far too complicated for the 
ordinary householder to be able to grasp 
readily. And indeed why should he have 
to struggle with technicalities of this sort, 
probably only io discover that the net 
gain to him is uncertain, trifling or non¬ 
existent ? One bold reform would put 
the whole system on to a more sensible 
footing. The Government could declare 
that from now on the option should be 
compulsory for all new mortgages. All 
new borrowers, in other words, would be 
made to pay per cent;without tax 
relief instead of, as now, being able to 
choose between this and with tax 
relief. Building societies then should be 
spared tax altogether. The rate could be 
brought down to 5 per cent for every¬ 
body. This would leave building societies 
about where they are now, with roughly 
J per cent for ploughing back, | pei cent 
for expenses and per cent to be paid 
out to depositors. The Exchequer might 
gain slightly, because of the ending of 
mortgage tax relief. The surtax payer 
would effectively have to pay a little 
more. For the standard rate/earned 
income taxpayer, the effective borrowing 
cost would be 5 per cent instead of 4.9 
per cent. And everybody would under¬ 
stand what was going on. 

Pensions 

International 

transferability 

British life offices might be excused a 
groan at the news that yet another foreign 
based life assurance company is to open 
up here. In recent years there has been 
no shortage of eager life assurers from 
abroad anxious to horn in on the expand¬ 
ing British life assurance market, and in 
particular, the market for equity-linked 
policies. But in the case of the Swiss Life 
Insurance and Pension Co., which has 
opened offices m Liverpool and London, 
their fears would be misplaced. What the 
company is to offer is an international 
pensions service. 

By premium income, the Swiss Life 
is probably larger than all other Swiss 


KEY INDICATORS 
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life companies; MVftWtyttojtoOt it is 


in Britain fUtftth' the PftideMial,' liegaf & 


General and ^ndarcLj^|). It* expenses 
(including 

of premium income, wlt^i eh 

average e£'16.3 pfer ate* Tot? four 
British offices. But 

ing non-life insurant#, 4 ISritjsb fife catfa 
pames confine ifipcntelveT mainly to 
Britain. This might explain why a Swiss 
company seems ,tq, Wye scored a point 
off them here, j 

The problem the Swiss Life claims to 
have solved is this. Wbfeh an international 
company moves an £k%xidve from one 
overseas subsidiary to another, it is fre- 
quendy difficult to move his pension rights 
with him. Typically ^international com¬ 
pany might Wye tp make otf hoc arranger 
ments for each individual, who might 
otherwise fend up with bits of 14 frozen ” 
pension rights in aQ the countries he has 
worked in. Sometimes transfer valuep can 
be made from one fund to another, some* 
times employees cdn be kept; 90 the he£d 
office payroll for a few years even though 
they are working abroad, if they are likely 
eventually to retire to the head office 
country. And the vast majority of the 
employees of an international group would 
tend to stay in one country all the time. 

But fpr the mobile few them are all 
the usual complications of trying to trans¬ 
fer rights from one pension scheme to 
another, with the problems of different 
currencies and differing tax and social 
insurance systems thrown in too. The 
Swiss Life has funds in a large number of 
countries. This enables it to move pension 
rights around internationally, but without 
necessarily having to move funds as well. 
Since it operates on an international scale 
with several group pension schemes of this 
sort, the moves tend to cancel out overall. 
And for the group there is the further 
attraction that it will get better rates by 
putting all its employees into one single 
pension scheme, which makes more pre¬ 
dictable the future pattern of salaries, 
retirements and deaths, * from the Swiss 
Life’s point of view, and therefore less 
risky. 

Some problems still remain. The Swiss 
Life operates mainly in developed coun¬ 
tries. Yet the international company based 


sin Britain, would * usually stadnghln 
developing countries. In many'Latin 
American cnwtrta it it hard enough to 
get any sort of local land* schemes 
establish*atone to gefc transfers- 
, Wllty bttvy|i 

, penSio/* tchfefte 

■ to with otttfpiltty) 

jMklly; uuc.the 

'•ttrigMfto&fr onr the jrotiMwl.beMfit.:to» to 
getting form ofp*i*»on 

righta. Thai tirewme and uncrickt-toke 
habit, started k> that far' pn under- 
4evekjped country, South -Africa. 

» * K 1 
* t V ' j ,IU t ) 

Mkrojittn > ^ * 

A step toWafps ,. 
common’ standards 

.^ ——" i 'V ). 1 

The British rmcrbfitet snttritet W * titty 
one, £3! nulliort r con^|tted i with 
America’s £100 million bunttsss, but it 
is potentially large, lucrative and techno¬ 
logically important. JtJntiJ Gently the 
chief obstacle to expansion for lx>|h u^er 
and equipment rtamjfectgre& has been 
in the conspicuous lack, common 

Standards. Industry 1 Under¬ 

standably reluctant todavestift equipment 
which could, and ha|^ tufted out to be 
useless for anythin# qther mum in-house 
work. No general specification about size 
of fllitt, fibbing', enlaigeszteUt and print 
out technique* Were laid down, conse¬ 
quently pioneer* found that'films taken 
to certain specifications often mad double¬ 
dutch when blown up —the chief difficulty 
lay in widfe,discfepanciea of reduction and 
magnification ratios. No one outside 
America (where the Department of 
Defence has been insisting on pretty 
rigid specifications for several years) has 
actually passed rulfes on standardisation 
until this week when the" British Standards 
Institute published the, fijst microfilm 
standard for engineering s drawings 
(accounting for 4a per cent 0$ thp total 
ipicrofifoi, market). JJSl, ( felways the 
most dynamic of i^tutionf, prodded by 
a keen Ministry of Te&inofagy, produced 
this spec, in record time ; other micro* 
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CARS 

Production up in August for both 
home and export markets. 


ENGINEERING , 

Deliveries up more than net hew 
orders in July, leaving order books 
slightly shorter. 
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production • 
•mploymont • 
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Export vrado *1 
Eng'g ordoro on hftitd'S 
SotcR trMo * 
Unomploymont * 
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mdmthi dgo month* ago 


• Seasonstly adius tod. indicators of oj rpor# and 
rata d trada raft act movamants in volume 
la. in vafua at constant prica Unamp toymant 


refers to number wholfy Unemployed, excluding 
school-leavers and In Soptombor wat running otmn 
annual rata of 2 4% t Provisional t Enj of parted , 
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film standards are also 1 well advanded in 
Committee. 

1 The new engineering standard.it a dual 
system incorporating debugged American 
specifications plus Bririsb^technically 
advanced—rules. In otter Iwapdf, Britain 
has not wasted time ftbioaf back to first 
base, but has sensibly uaed American 
know-how as a jumping off point. (There 
are, however, still (^agreements over 
what combinations produce the best 
' compromise*)‘‘For once It looks as though 
Britain has taken a sensible step in 
advancing 4 new technology, most of 
Europe it likely to follow suit. Western 
Germany, Britain's chief competitor out¬ 
side the United States, is expected to 
publish almost identical standards in the 
near future, France shows signs, of being 
contrary again. The BSl’s attitude, pro¬ 
viding it does snot let the pro-British 
standard fabby overcome its•"sensible 
compromise should encourage British 
manufactureh, Already one company has 
offered a microfilm viewer at £75 which 
is about £80 cheaper than any other 
model now available. 

Chemical industry _ 

Oil and gas in 
the lead 


Such is progress in the chemical industry 
that companies find it hard to depredate 
their new plant fast enough to be 
realistic. Unplanned obsolescence keeps 
gobbling Up cash flow. Yet manufacturers 
dare not get off the escalator. Hence, 
despite die recent and current depressed 
conditions, few drastic cuts in investment 
plans seem to have materialised. 

According tp a survey of the British 
chemical industry carried out by Chemical 
Age, the value of projects in hand, at 
£645 million, is only 7 per cent less than 
it was a year ago. Ahd then 4 it was at a 
record level. This may present a slightly 
inaccurate picture of the industry, for 
late completion hat probably swelled the 
current figure, as it certainly did the 
previous one. In fact the value of £930 
million put on projects in hand now, 
plus those completed over the past twelve 
months, includes £100 million for pro¬ 
jects which should have been completed 
earlier. Hence the increase on the 
September a 1966 figure of £897 million. 
Imperial Chemical Industries alone has 
projects wprth more than £100 million 
on handy And if those completed in the 
past year are taken into account, it adds 
up to <£950 million. BP Chemicals and 
Shell Chemicals have each about £50 
million* worth of plant completed or on 
order. Chemical Age's analysis by region 
gives ,the north-west of England, as the t 
map shows, as the leading Centre for ' 
investment in the industry. In the north¬ 
east , which had previously been the 
lmief£Wo;rk etill on. hand drooped more 
»HkaMTfc# n the total figure given in the 
ligfUHtg by almost £60 million. 


NEW CHEMICAL PLANT 
mm fund fnd eorn#md during 



But all these figures are based on a 
liberal interpretation of chemical plant, 
to include that for production of town 

? 4 as and for the petroleum industry. In 
act the largest sections of plant projects 
in hand are for petroleum and town gas. 
The latter is worth £169 million, of 
which £66 million is scheduled for com¬ 
pletion in 1967 and a further £94 million 
in 1968. The move to production by the 
steam reforming of naphtha is largely 
responsible for this boom. Petroleum plant 
oh order is worth £171 million. But these 
high figures mask severe cutbacks in other 
branches. In synthetic fibres, fertilisers, 
inorganic chemicals, plastics, resins, in¬ 
dustrial gases and pharmaceuticals, 
projects on hand now are worth only 
around half what they were a year ago. 
This shows just how wide an area the 
chemical industry covers. It is really a 
large number of industries within an 
industry, and each one follows the in¬ 
dustries it supplies. But the overall figures 
show the general reluctance to be left out 
of the rat race. 


The Press Council 
and The Economist 


The Press Council has criticised The 
Economist over a complaint by the Society 
of British Aerospace Companies, Ltd. The 
society complained that The Economist 
(1) had published damaging and in¬ 
accurate statements about the British 
aerospace industry and (2) had been 
irresponsible and discourteous in ignoring 
the society’s correspondence. The council’s 
adjudication was: 

The publication of articles of this type is 
•' legitimate journalism but where an attack 
is made upon an industry on such a Kale 
ait editor should publish a repty from <} the 
industry*.-' 

It sufficient in this c*s$ Uf rely 

on the reply from the Air League which 
dealt with a different matter. 

The complaint against The Economist is 
upheld. | f 

The Economist finds this finding 
ambiguous. The Press * Council's final 


bentenoe appears to mean that the Vrhde 
complaint has been upheld,* including) the 
suggestion that this paper published 
damaging and inaccurate statements. But 
such a conclusion does not tally with the 
council’s statement that, the publication 
of articles of this type is legitimate 
journalism. So we suppose that we have 
been rebuked* really for not publishing a 
letter from the society. 

Tourism 


Two-way traffic 


Last year 4 million foreign visitors to 
Britain spent £219 million, or £55 a head, 
not counting their fates. Meanwhile, 6.9 
million Britons wandered abroad, dis¬ 
bursing £297 million between them, or 
£43 per head — an average slightly down 
on 1965, and well below the current travel 
allowance even befote it was introduced 
last November. 

Three-quarters 6f British residents 
going abroad ate holidaymakers. This 5 
million strong exodus owes a lot to the 
British climate: Spain, Italy and France, 
in that order, are the main targets in the 
annual quest for a fortnight’s sun. In 
France, only just over 3J million people a 
year spend their holidays outside the 
country. 

Of the 4 million foreign visitors to 
Britain last year, at least half came for a 
holiday, and a fifth on business—-a rather 
larger proportion of business traffic than 
the British. The Americans, with three- 
quarters of a million, are the largest group 
of visitors from any one country. Western 
Europe sends a million and a half, with 
under half a million Frenchmen as the 
largest single group. 

Foreign holidaymakers spend on average 
under a fortnight in Britain, and this 
seems to be getting shorter. But the 
“ Swinging Britain ” image must have 
helped : in 1966 the number of visitors 
rose 11 per cent on the year before. And 
they were spending a bit more, £3 2s a 
day on average last year as against £2 18s 
in 1965. Now the tourist industry is pray¬ 
ing that 1966 wasn’t just a World Gup 
wonder. 1967 is beginning to look like 
another successful year, with a possible 
10-12 per cent rise in foreign visitors. 

On the other hand, British travel spend¬ 
ing abroad i&not expected to go up'at all 
this year. The curb must be put down at 
least as much to the squeeze as to the £50 
travel allowance. At this rate the foreign 
travel payments deficit, down from £97 
million to £78 million last yea?/' will 
narrow even further this ye^tr. Time to 
think again About that £50 limit ? 

-—— ~~ 1 . j-iGk. 1 _* 

Cortection t In The Economist last week, 
the Atomic Energy Authority'? steam 
generating, heavy-water reactor was des- 
t ejibed^s everyone forgot. We 

qurselve* forgot that the electrical output 
of the prototype was oply 100 megawatts, 
and not the 300 MW we attributed to it, 
which is the output planned for full-sized 
production versions. 






Large sulphuric acid 
plants recently 
completed or under 
construction include: 
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CANADIAN IMPERIAL Oil., 

INDUSTRIES Ltf, CANADA COt’l 

Biggest capacity plant Largest sulphur-burning Largest-sulphur burning 

in West based sulphuric acid plant ' Sulphuric acid plant 

on metallurgical gases in Canada : outside USA 
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Stnd your rmt inquiry toi 


Simon-Carves Chemical Engineering-Ltd 

STOCKPORT ENGLAND Telephone Gatley 3600, Telex 668678 and SIMON HOUSE. 

DOVER ST.. LONDON W1. Telephone Hyde Park 8191 

and at Calcutta, Johannesburg, Madrid, Sydney, Tokyo, Toronto 
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This announcement appears as a matter of record onty 


Midland and International Banks Limited, London 



$ 20 , 000,000 

Negotiable U.S,-Dollar Certificates of Deposit 
due September 26,1972 


White, Weld & Co. Limited 

arranged the above placing 


September 27.1967 


To get things done 
in Midwest, U.SA.— 

rely on The Northern Trust Sank 
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If you have business and banking interests in 
Midwest U.S,A., you can depend upon oui 
officers to assist you. 

The Northern Trust Bank is located at the 
center of United States business and industry- 
manufacturing and commerce, the steel and 
automobile industries, and agriculture. 

We can put you in touch with business and 
financial opportunities throughout the country 
...with the people you need to know in the 
United States. 

With its extendve correspondent network of 
ft)hnks throughout the world and its business 
connections with both large and small com¬ 
panies,, The Northern Trust can provide you 
with complete financial assistance. 

Your own banker knows The Northern 
Trust. To make use of our skilled officers, ex¬ 
tensive facilities and services, ask your banker 
to contact Mr. Kenneth P. Kinney, Vice Presi¬ 
dent, International Banking Department. 

NORTHERN 

TRUST 

C 0 MFANY 

BANK 

NORTHWEST CORNER LASALLE « MONROE 

C^ltut «0WQ f RmnW 0.MOO . M e m b er f MO. 
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Mansholt tackles farm policy 
incubus 


The common agriculture policy that 
Britain will have to adopt if it joins the 
copimon market is now looking increas¬ 
ingly unattractive, and its high prices 
increasingly permanent. 

Dr Mansholt, the commission vice- 
president in charge of agriculture, is now 
facing up to the problem and has begun 
vigorously to shift the emphasis from price 
policy and market organisation to struc¬ 
tural policy—the official community 
euphemism for getting people off the land 
and raising the productivity of farming. 
He startled a recent meeting of the perma¬ 
nent committee on farm efficiency by say¬ 
ing the accent must now be put on farm 
consolidation, and that the whole question 
of the optimum scale* of farms needed 
study In a community where the 
family farm has hitherto been something 
of a sacred cow, these words were full 
of portent. 

Every month brings new signs of how 
easily the price and support side of the 
common agriculture policy could get 
out of hand. That a record gram harvest 
should be threatening to out-run the Six's 
silo capacity is not the fault of the policy, 
but it will put up the support bill just 
the same. The butter and cheese 
surpluses are rather more easily traceable 
to the high milk price the ministers 
opted for against the commission's advice 
The latest forecasts for the cost of the 
common sugar policy are reportedly 
double the original estimates When M 
Edgar Faure told the ministers of agricul¬ 
ture meeting m camera on Tuesday night 
that prices might well go up, but would 
certainly never go down, none of lus 
colleagues challenged him Gone are the 
days when M. Pisani, M Faure’s pre¬ 
decessor as French minister of agriculture, 
fought for the lowest possible prices. M 
Faure has to shepherd the peasant vote 
back into the Gaullist field. 

At best the commission can stdl hope 
in the future to hold prices down, so 
that with overajl inflation they fall ip 
relative terms It may also succeed in 
adjusting the ratios between prices with 
useful results, restoring, for instance, 
the t beef-milk ratio upset when the 
minister*, put^an e*trg pfennig on ti# 
price of a litre of milk. 


Structural considerations have beep a* 
part of the common agriculture policy 
from the start, but have taken second 
place to the need to organise a common 
market in farm products and thus 
cement irreversible political ties. Now 
that there is to be one farming economy, 
it is at the community level that the 
problems of inefficiency have to be 
tackled. Community spending on 
improvement schemes was given an 
original ceiling of one quarter pf total 
expenditure on the farm policy. In 1966 
the Germans as a precaution obtained 
a fixed ceiling of $285 million a year, 
which is far above the $134 million being 
disbursed m this yeaf*s budget. 

So far the community has paid out 
piecemeal for specific projects selected by 
the commission, but this year it put in a 
draft overall programme for the com¬ 
munity. This programme is one of the 
four elements out of which Dr Mansholt 
hopes to put together a coherent com¬ 
munity approach. Another is the sorting 
out of the mass of state aids of all kinds: 
in July 1986 the council agreed on the list 
of direct aids that have to go—in particu¬ 
lar grants made per unit of production 
(per acre or per cow). The third line of 
action is encouragement to producers to 
group together A start has been made in 
the fruit and vegetables sector, where 
groups will be able to intervene to support 
the market—and will be reimbursed Under 
certain conditions from community funds. , 
The furtfer extension of this formufa^will , 
not go through easily, the Duti||!fin 
particular are unwilling to pay for 
less well * organised than thei 
become more effective competitor! ^— 
advanced of the four icy Vie 

harmonisation of tax systems: at French 
instigation, the Six have agreed that their 
new value-added system will extend to 
farming—which will tend to send up con¬ 
sumer prices, since the governments which / 
have hitherto apt 1 had very developed 
forms of taxation bn farming will hot mbt‘» 
a chance of new revenue. 

* AH this side of the agriculture policy 
cahnot Be developed in isolation fjrom 
regional policy—tne- lamest of aH com¬ 
munity ducks and liable to remain so-—or 
from the overall co-ordination of medium- 


term economic policy. Dr Manshpft/^ \ 
nbw moving out of the field of mmmM * 
polity. Where commission , poringalftat j 
are clearly demarcated, into the moip* 
rarefied atmosphere, in which M. Ma tjam 
so skilfully operated, of promoting com 
vergent action by governments Without 4 < 
sound treaty basis to work hook He Will 
need to enlist as allies themidisters, of 
finance and economic*, haunted, byithe 
spectre of rising prices and fm/m expmdl* 
ture, to get the ministers agnputttttti 16*' 
go along with him. Reactionsofficial 
level have been sceptical to say 4b* 

Once again Dr Mansholt has. taken: 
task worthy of his, abilities.* Hgw far te 
succeeds may determine whether 
joins a community with an aiiopcmsifae > 
annual farm bill and soaring pm*** or* 
one with a fighting chance of havnjg^^ 
farming economy able to vie inefficiency, 
wiffi that of Britain or Denmark.,^ 

How Britain's application is going, jgggp 


Big jets 


H 


Air-bus optimism 




The Lockheed Aircraft company hag put 
the potential market for a big 
shprt-range jet airliner^ at foo aircraft 
over the next ten years. Mr John Stone- 
house, returning on Tuesday from signing 
an agreement with France and Germany 
to do a serious ten-mopth design studyon. 
such an aircraft, said that a European* 
built jet of this size might sell between 
300 and 350 over the same periqdf. Who 
gave Mr Stonehouse his figures? A 
European air-bus will certainly oe com¬ 
peting against and deljvqrulg falter tfaap 
Lockheed, and there is a strong probability 
that Douglas, backed now by the cash 
resources of the McDonnell company, will 
come into the market too: two American 
and one European jet bidding for a 
market estimated at 800 aircraft 
Thp , last time this sort of thing 
happenbdf Europe had a specially strong 
contender, the British Aircraft Corpora¬ 
tion’s One Eleven jet, which had the 
added advantage of being "Some years 
ahead of its American rjvufa bvo 

American aift&f^t look fate onto 
One Eleven in the ritib pfLtomethtag,-! 
sdven to twd. On Ufa 1 

for a European aft^bw c^utd be r 
half Mr Stonehouse’s figure, if the 
governments hope to recover the 
million that it will cost, on prerew 
mates, to build then they w*R M 
add £ 1 million to the price of each, air- 
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MhfU Even,on Mr Stonehoupe’s estimate 
jrf U*. fqgrlce^ csotnethink life £600,000 
at tm^vety least 1 would rave’ & be added 
W*the price to recover development. 

It is very doubtful whether the three 
governments have any inteption of even 
beginning to try to recover their develop¬ 
ment costs ; if so, they should say so. 
A single aviation project costing £190 
million is a huge sum to give at a time 
when so many European industries are 
crying out tor government help to 
modernise,, to re-equip or to do research. 
With the probability of up to £750 
million going into Concord, this is £1,000 
million on two civil aircraft alone, the 
greater part of it carried by Britain and 
France. 

Were there a clamour from the airlines 
for a European air-bus, the proposal 
might be easier to justify, but the three 
obvious buyers, British European Airways, 
Air France and Lufthansa have stayed 
frostily aloof throughout the protracted 
negotiations (they have been going on for 
several years) that led up to Tuesday’s 
signing. British European Airways is now 
insisting on its legal right to demand a 
subsidy from the British Government 
whenever it is not allowed a free choice 
of aircraft. If governments have to sub¬ 
sidise the building of an aircraft, and 
then subsidise the airline that uses it. 
this makes a fine old nonsense. 


Little jets 


Where the sales are 


It is an open question whether Europe 
should bother .attempting to build big 
civil jets at all. France and Sweden, of 
aH countries, are both aware that the 
arms market could be where the growth 
lies ip the next few years, now -that the 
Americans have acquired political inhibi¬ 
tions about acting as the arsenal for the 
^on-communist world. The French 
tecentlv listed military aircraft exported 


since the mid-1950s, and came up with 


121 Ouragans 
12 Mysore 2s 
110 Myst&re 4s 
36 super-Myst&res 
379 Mirage 3s 

12 Aliz6 anti-submarine aircraft 

170 troop transports 

30 Vautour light bombers and 

1,030 helicopters, not counting trainer jets. 

The Swedes have until recently had an 
embargo on arms exports, but now they 
too are starting an arms sales drive. They 
would like to sell the elaborate and ex¬ 
pensive Viggen strike aircraft, the cost of 
which is beginning to embarrass the 
Swedish defence budget. There was a time 
when the government talked of ordering 
up to 800 Viggens; the only firm order 
Saab now has is for 110. 

In January of this year there was some¬ 
thing of a crisis when the Swedish air 
force failed to get the increased vote for 
1967-68 on which its plans were based 
and the Swedish commander-in-chief told 
the tfing that without the extra money, 
the Viggen project might have to be 
dropped. What was dropped in the end 
was a proposed reconnaissance version, but 
the programme would obviously look a 
good deal more secure if some foreign 
sales could be drummed up. 

Possible buyers are not numerous. Only 
the biggest, richest air forces need an air¬ 
craft of this power and cost and the 
growth market for arms is among the 
undeveloped. For them, Saab has pro¬ 
duced an armed and souped-up version of 
its standard, two-seat military jet trainer 
and called it a M multipurpose light mili¬ 
tary aircraft.” The British exported armed 
trainers like this, notably the Vampire, 
in large numbers when air forces were 
first changing to jets; the Folland com¬ 
pany, before it was absorbed into Hawker 
Siddeley, went to the lengths of designing 
a special jet, the Gnat, for small air 
forces. It didn’t sell, largely because the 
company pushed it as a fighter rather 
than a strike aircraft. Saab could be more 
successful. 
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mrcrOft: ^ costly bat from hell 


Recent arguments about the extent to 
which Rhodesia is managing to evade 
sanctions have been running true to form 
with Whitehall insisting, bravely, that 
there may indeed be a few small loopholes 
here and there, but that these are being 
energetically shut up, and that h£r 
Wilson’s mills may grind slowly, but that 
they will surely grind exceeding ‘ smalj. 
Maybe. But never mind, for a moment, 
the details of the embarrassing disclosures 
about the people and the companies in¬ 
volved in sanction busting ; and never 
mind the bewildering speculations about 
chrome ore grades and tonnages. The 
broad picture is the important one, and 
that has been clear for some time. 

Petrol sanctions were the only ones that 
could have toppled the rebellion quickly, 
if it had been possible to maintain them 
even for four or five months— but they 
worked only for about six weeks at the 
beginning of 1966. The only sanctions 
that really have worked so far are those 
on tobacco, because Rhodesian tobacco 
is easily recognisable and because there is 
a world glut of tobacco. This season, it 
has been officially announced in Salisbury, 
the Rhodesian tobacco crop will be down 
to about half its pre-UDI size. In 1965, 
Rhodesian tobacco exports were valued 
at £47 million, and the one Whitehall 
claim that probably is correct is that 
tobacco exports have fallen very consider¬ 
ably since then. 

On the other hand Rhodesia's exports 
of minerals, gold, beef, cotton and some 
other commodities (worth about £40 mil¬ 
lion in 1965) have probably not fallen, 
but quite possibly risen since UDI, partly 
because these commodities are not easily 
identified, and mainly because they are in 
high demand abroad. To be sure, 
Rhodesian export earnings have been 
reduced, even on the goods that actually 
get out, by the rake-off that has to be 
paid to South African, Portuguese and 
other middlemen ; and a lot of import 
prices have doubtless been similarly 
bolstered. All this is damaging but not 
disastrous. The latest official Rhodesian 
figures (for 1966) showed a 37 per cent 
drop in exports and a 30 per cent fall in 
Imports : but the stopping of payments on 
investment income between Britain and 
Rhodesia worked very substantially in 
Rhodesia's favour so that there was still 
a small balance of £i£ million on the 
current account of the balance of pay¬ 
ments and of £? million on combined 
current "and long-tenfl capital account. 
Thebe BfcUffe* may just have been doctored, 
but they took less suspect than most of 
the jdaiity that have gome from the British 
government over the past as months. 

All this suggests that tobacco sanctions 
remain, as they have long been, the one 
hope of bringing Mr Sftiith to a settlement 
And the tolMcdo farmers are the staunchest 
of the rebels. 
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Francis L Mason end Robert 1C Lindell counsel with a customer In Brussels. 


Now, in Belgium too, 
you have a friend at Chase Manhattan 


New association with Banque da Commaroa 
adda Brussels and Antwerp to the Chase world¬ 
wide banking network. 

From Banque de Commerce headquarters at Lange, 
Gasthuisstraat 9 in Antwerp and 6 Place Royals 
in Brussels. Francis Mason and Robert Lindell. 
Vice President and Second Vice President Chase 
Manhattan Overseas Banking Corporation, and 
their Belgian colleagues can help you with any 


international business or trade transaction. 

As a matter of fact, anywhere in the free world you 
choose to do business there's a Chase Manhattan 
branch, representative, associate or correspondent 
bank to serve you. And wherever in the free world 
.you live or trade. Chase Manhattan can help you. 

We ask for the opportunity. _ 

TH* OHASB MANHATTAN BANK 

H.MCW■»«> « » W m .ll W 
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PROPULSION! 


Thinking of launching a new business venture? Feeling at sea about just how you can raise the casiymd capabilities for 
' investment? Worrying over whether you’ll sink or be able to go it alone? Then call on the Mitsui Group. 

Our scope of interests is vast... our combined knowledge and international services probably unsurpassed. Our single 
purpose: to supply propulsion. The kind of propelling force behind progress and profit that you can’t afford to overlook. 
Don't. Get the Mitsui Group behind your project. Soon. 


♦Mltlll | CS., US. (Trading) 4 NltSli It*. Ltt. ♦ Mltul Cpalul 
Msstry Cl., Ui. 4 Mtttil Iwtrsrtfsi C*., ltd. ♦ Mttu Hike 
MwM w ti Cl., Ltd. ♦ Htteel Mltul Ufa tetmaw fit. 4 Mttsif 
NfmUaM MmMh, Ltd. 4 Mltul Meal Istote C*., Ltd. 4 Mttuf 

i 



SMftodMMi ft Cl|lM|rM| Cs„ Ltd. 4 Saakl Eiglutrtit Cl., Ltd. 
4 TtWa Mtrin ft Fin kunaei Ca., Ltd. 4 Tip Kutti Wattrlii, 
Me. (FirtHlrars, Chemical* & Plastics) 4 Tip Esgteswlig Cirporitlin 
4 Tip tipi Cl a pp, ltd/ 


For product! or projiett no matter what tho tin, contact your Mftiul own throufh MKaul A Co., Ltd. London Branch: Second Floor, BucMwabury Houoo, IS Canoon Street, London E.C, 0 Tal: <D1) 24*4464 
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Canada^ price 
worries 
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Heavy over-capacity seems to be on die 
way in 'Europe in the production of 
high-density polyethylene (polythene). 
Belgium's Solvay and France's Soctfti 
Nationale des Petioles d* Aquitaine 
announced plans this Week to build a 
plant at Feydn near Lyons producing at 
least 30,000 tons a year by 1969. This 
means that France, despite government 
blunders in the past, will get a second 
pricker to produce high-qensity poly¬ 
ethylene backing up* the BP-Naphtha- 
chimie (Pechiney) plaht, Whose capacity is 
being brought up to the so,000 ton mark. 

It is almost certain that Solvay—SNPA 
will use the ten-year-old Phillips 
Petroleum process to produce the 
plastic, which is finding increasing house¬ 
hold and packaging uses, as well as 
specialised applications in medicine. 
France could have had a Phillips plant 
three years sooner, and under ideal 
conditions—with a French partner, 
Rhine-Poulenc, and located in the under- 
industrialised Bordeaux region instead of 
the booming Feyzin petrochemical area 
—had Phillips’s application for permission 
to build not been delayed 18 months by 
a government suspicious of American 
investment. As a result, Phillips’s and 
Rhdne-Poulenc’s main production effort 
went over the border, to^Antwerp, where 
capacity will shortly be doubled from the 
current 15,000 tons a year being pro¬ 
duced since 1965. Much of the extra 
output will, of course, be sold in France. 

French consumption of all polyethylene, 
both high and low density, last year 
totalled 173,000 tons, having doubled in 
three years, while production in France 
was 126,000 tons (again double 1963 
production). Consumption of high-den¬ 
sity polyethylene last year b put at some 
30,000 tons, with French production 
accounting for just over half, supplied by 
the Naphthachimie plant, and the small 
Manol&ne (Phillips-Rhone-Poulenc) one at 
Bordeaux. Most of the imports came 
from Phillips-Petrofina-Rhone-Poulenc in 
Antwerp. Adding up the growth in 
capacity now scheduled—some 55,000 
metric tons within the next 18 months-^ 
it is dear that French producers are going 
to have a battle on th^ir hands in the 
French market and will have to export 
aggressively to use their capacity. 

Solvay has hitherto produced its Solvic 
in a small Italian plant. The new plant 
will use ethylene from the Solvay-SNPA 
plant wfuch went on stream earlier this 
year. SNPA will thus be able to move 
into a coming plastic. Its older, Lacq- 
based plants produce benzene-based 
styrene mooomert end partners for more 
limited odarketsr. 
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With hxfvestiiw atoKMt.coS^iete, it if 
dear that Canada 1 ; iflfil wheat crop will 
.far exceed the Wifid 1 forecasts 

of a near-duaitrops averag, yield of 10 to 
ia bushels~per acrp. Final yield figures 
will not be available until mid-November, 
but ideal weajhef conditions, through the 
late summer, and early 'fall virtually 
guaranteed a yield of about 18 bushels 
per acre, right on the long-term average 
With some 30 million acres in wheat, this 
promises a total crop of around 540 
million bushels (14$ million tons), well 
below the all-time record of 844 million 
bushels last year but still large enough to 
raise Canada's total wheat supplies to 
1,265 million bushels or nine per cent 
above last year’s total and four per cent 
higher than the previous peak in 1963-64. 

Export demand continues strong. 
Russia, despite good crops of her own, 
contracted in August to buy another 75 
million bushels, worth $150 million, from 
Canada during the next 12 months ; 
China will take between 75 million and 
190 million bushels over the next two 
years, and steady sales to eastern 
European countries and traditional cus¬ 
tomers such as Britain and Japan con¬ 
tinue. Another 18 million bushels will be 
distributed this fiscal year under the 
foreign aid programme. 

The main concern now is pi ice The 
old International Wheat Agreement 
expired on July 31st and the new agree¬ 
ment, hammered out so laboriously m the 
Kennedy Round, does not come into 
effect until July 1, 1968 Thus for the 
next year no floor will support world 
wheat prices, and Canada especially is 
worried that other major exporters will 
cut prices in an effort to capture new 
markets. Mr C. W. Gibbings, president of 
the influential Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, 
has blamed the fall in the puce of 
Canadian wheat by 22 cents per bushel in 
recent weeks largely on gradual hut 
steady price cutting by the United States 
This brbught the price for top-grade No. 1 
Northern to about 10 cents pei bushel 
below the $1.95! floor which is to take 
effect next July. Apart from the short¬ 
term effects, Canadian officials ate con¬ 
cerned that a whole year of unregulated 
prices could create^ an intense lack of 
Interest in world pricing agreements just 
when they hope that other countries will 
be ratifying the agreement 

The trade" minister, Mr Robert Winters, 
who is responsible for the Canadian 
Wheat Board) Which buys and sells all 
Canadian wheat, flew on to Washington 
in mid-September fo try to get the 
Americans to agree <to a de facto floor 
price. ^ He fajled, plrtly becaiwe the 
united States Cannot control marketing so 
closely as Canada* and came home with 
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Canadian producers are still worried v 
Wheat production is not <v piibsiffiMi tSk 
Canada. Farmers are compelled to" 
their output to to 

ing an initial payment of 86 per fem'W 1 
the estimated price at 
Board hopes to se ^ in ^ worlds markets. 
Final payment is based strictly o t( 
actual price received by the board. Pro¬ 
ducers thus bear the full brtmt of 1 falling 
prices. Costs of land, labour and mafehmV 
ery have risen steadily and h eyen -thtougli* 
productivity has advanced 1 at ti faster 
rate, a significant drop’ in price would hit' 
hard at the prairie economy. Some^experi^ 
argue that even the $1,954 floor agreed at 
Geneva is inadequate * it represents- a ’ 
gain of only 21 cents per bushel over the 
past six years, and many claim that costs 
have increased substantially more thidK' 
that 

Even with good prices and st&aM 
demand, Canada uses only some 60 per 
cent of its readily available wheat lailds. *• 
Just over 30 million acres Wert seeded ‘ 
to wheat this year, but acreage could 
easily be boosted to 50 million within 
single season by utilising fallow land attdh 
using a portion of the acreage normally 
devoted to other cereals. And upward* of 
half a million new acres, primarily in the 
prairie regions, are brought into cereals 
production each year through improved 
cultivation methods and de-forestation. 

But price is the major determinant Of 
how much land will be devoted tb Wheat * 
m any given year. Canadian supporters 
of a world price agreement argue 
vehemently that price cutting upsets thje^ 
entire pattern of wheat production and 
consumption As Mr Gibbings observed^ 
“It has been shown time ana again that^ 
lower gram prices do not increase human * 
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Spriftger feels 
tfeffaught 

" r ‘ ^ ' Hamburg 

At people ip the know about Germany’s 
press* have long predicted, the economic 
now hittipg the dailies is not con¬ 
fined to small local papers, but is claiming 
jtk victims apioag the larger circulation 
o*pf» even in Germany’s biggest news¬ 
paper concern the Springer group. In 
the middle of last week, the popular 
Dusseldorf daily Mittag, m which 
Springer was the majority shareholder, 
ceased publication unexpectedly. The 
reason given was that the paper had been 
working at a heavy loss because of in¬ 
sufficient advertising revenue in spite of 
its circulation of 385,000—* high figure 
for Germany, 

Mittag might have been saved by pub¬ 
lishing several separate editions to pick up 
local advertising in different towns and 
regions, but Springer hesitated to make 
thinn more difficult for other publishers 
in the Rhme^Ruiir region. He is already 
criticised enough for hits dominant position 
in the German newspaper industry. He 
could afford to ignore the vociferous but 
ineffectual criticism of student and leftist 
minority groups. But recently the presi¬ 
dent* of the federal cartel authority, Dr 
GUnth^r, decided that the group was too 
big. It controls a circulation of some 8.8 
mutton, about 40 per cent of total Ger¬ 
man newspaper sates, and in Hamburg 
and' Berlin the percentage reaches 7 * 
Herr Gttnther, whose job was to suggest 
to the federal government how a healthy 
taper press could be preserved, pro¬ 
nothing less than the imposition of 
LJfottfe, on the circulation of 
ingests papers. 

"In these dtkomstances it is not surpris- 
Herr Springer is loth to make 
himself any* more enemies among pub¬ 
lishers in the Dusseldorf region. But he 
did refuse two offers for the paper, one 
from its printer, and one from Augstein, 
publisher of D$r Spiegel. He hopes to fill 
the gap left by Mittags disappearance 
with a, corresponding rise in the circula¬ 
tion oh his popular paper BUd. For even 
th|s pillar of Springer's fortunes, with its 
circulation of £.3 imlIiort,has been feeling 
thfe pinch in itf advertising revenue ana 
hap h$A>to put its price up from 15 to 30 

--though at first only in the rela- 

home market in Hamburg. 

' .hopes will be fulfilled're- 


mains doubtful. On the very < 

Mittag shut doivn, the fifotk“ 
edition^ a new pwulaf^ 
m the Rhineland —^ 
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Peru _ 

A helluva way to 
run a railroad 

Along with all the other things that re¬ 
mained undone because of the Peruvian 
government's long paralysis was drawing 
up some Sort of plan to help 
rescue the country’s bankrupt central 
and southern railway system, built by 
Britain’s Peruvian Corporation ’Ltd. in 
1890 and owned by Canadian interests 
since 1956. Tourists know it as the world’s 
highest railway, where oxygen masks are 
issued to passengers at 15,000 feet above 
sea level. It is important for the Peruvian 
economy not just because it carries 
tourists up into the centre of the old 1 f nn/ t 

Inca empire, but even more because the rTCnvn Juuu 

country’s copper, lead and silver mines . . . ■■■ !» ■ ■ »■■«■ — ■■■> ■ ■ . 

are so dependent on this railway. But over A nnthor IY10f*nmr 7 
the past decade die company has lost close “llUUlwl 11 Iwl yvl f 
to $15 million ; there are arrears of ' 

$950,000 to debenture holders and 
on the debenture stocks’ sinking fund. And 
the company has said it will not be able 
to meet all of its obligations this year on 
the $15 million, or just over, owing to the 
World Bank and the American Export- 
Import Bank (though the Eximbank will 
be getting something). In May this 
year, Peruvian Investment and Finance 
Ltd, the parent company of Peru¬ 
vian Corporation, went into receiver¬ 
ship. But, so far, nothing tangible has 
coipe out of the talks that have been held 
with the Peruvian government by the 
receiver, Mr R. B. Dale-Harris, of Coopers 
and Lybrand, the international chartered 
accountants. 

The railway company attributes its 
difficulties to the official policy of the 
Peruvian authorities. On the one hand, 
the Peruvian ministry of labour has 
awarded exceptionally generous pay in¬ 
creases to railwaymen over the years. On 
the other, the Peruvian government has 
kept a firm damp on the railway’s tariffs, 
and at the same time permitted unregula¬ 
ted competition from road hauliers. The 
Peruvian government and not just the rail¬ 
way company is now facing,the bill for 
this muddled policy. For a Start, the 
government will have to make good the 
rajlway company's default on the World 
Bank loan, which it guaranteed. And if 
the railway should go Out of business 
entirely, the government # might have to 
spend an additional $30 million (at present 
estimates) to expand the road system si> 
that it can cope with the traffic now 
carried by rail. 2 

Nationalisation of the railway is said 
not to appeal to the Ptfdvian government, 
especially after Argentina's disastrous ex¬ 
perience. Moreover, undef a ^ 1938 
contract, the Psruviafi gweitufteht would. 


fa* obliged *> 

tm £i&8 'xaj 

phu my 

then in budffing tww- 
exiiting ones. Oh thoa^ tennis 
nationalisation could prope*the i 
a shareholder’s prayersv - 
Hie railway’s more realistic hdpe is 
that it might be allowed to confine itself 
to mp*ge cf bolk mineral freight instead 
of ttys uneconomic penny-packets it now 
has to carry as well And it would like 
to replace the forty steamers on Lake 
Titicaca with a rail ferry to the Bolivian 
tin mines, as well as buy extra rolling 
stock to benefit from the additional traffic 
expected from mineral development in 
Peru and Bolivia. But die World Bank has 
made it clear that it wifi npt consider any 
further help to finance such expansion 
until the Peruvian government allows the 
railway company to become solvent— 
which the government has o6t yet got 
round to attempting. 


Park 

Merging in die French food industry is 
proving contagious. Following the Ger- 
vais-Danone merger (The Econorhist 
July 8th), an even bigger combination of 
French dairy firms is in the offing. Merger 
talks are now going on between Genvrain, 
with 1,130 million francs (£82.5 million) 
turnover last year and Sapiem, with Frs 
650 million (£48.5 million) turnover. 

With the Genvrain board holding 40 
per cent of the firm’s capital, there is just 
room for an outsider to get control agaihst 
the board’s wishes. Genvrain is in trouble 
otherwise, since in its traditional milk col¬ 
lection area, northern France and around 
Paris, it pays twice as much for milk as 
does Sapient in Normandy and Brittany. 
Sapient lias a more modem set-up, worked 
out by takeover* and closures 2 since the 
firm was founded in its present form in 
1962 by M* Jean Menasche, whose bank¬ 
ing group already had interest in steril¬ 
ised xhfik, and by M. Gustave Leven of 
the ferrier group, it has taken Over some 
20 tiny dairies in the west to Create the 
second?biggest French milk company. 

But Sapient, however big, is npt profit*, 
able; big dairy profits in France^ are not 
in butter and mOk, but in cream cheeses, 
yoghurt and hard cheefes. Although 
modernisation and re-vamping would be 
needed, Genvrain, with its interests 
beyond the milk market, would provide 
the framework and skilled manpower 
Sapiem needs for this expansion. 

Sapiem is still pretty much stuck with 
milk-sterilised} pasteurised, condensed, 
evaporated, j powdered and granulated— 
despite some interests in the cheese busi¬ 
ness. It has 4 plans to introduce the 
idea of brands into the French hard 
cheese market* taking a cue from Kraft 
This is where Genvrain would help. 






Columbus, Dar es Salaam 
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Without interruption 

' Sharp's space-age elec¬ 
tronic desk calculator, the Sharp CS-15A smooths out, 
•peeda up calculations hitherto too complicated to be 
handled within your own organization Long-term busi¬ 
ness planning, for example, expansion prbjects, market 
analysis etc 

Operating at near the speed of light and in absolute 
Silence, this engineering marvel can perform an astonish¬ 
ing variety of calculations up to 12 digits with a simplified 
10-key operation—eliminating costly and frustrating delays 
that result when someone else does your calculations, 

Results are flashed Instantly on an easy-to-read display 
panel. Automatic devices prevent setting 2 keys at once 
^hHe a decimal digit dial can be preset to round off 
fractions. 

Several other models feature capacities of 14 digits. 
Overflow-check lamp, automatic indication of decimal 
points and plus or minus signs, ability to calculate square 
roots and built-in memory registers 

Whatever your calculation requirements may be, Sharp has. 
the product to meet the need. 


CR^^^Drboron the 
Hongkongftilton’s. 
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AtthtHongkong Hilton. „ / i 

manage* Ken Mos* has the f{( l -/| 

110-fool brigantine* Wan Fa, RSnl 

to run you roupdthh harbor. _ 

And private nckshas to run you * 

around town Alsp.,«abar 40S& S §fTV% 

' shaped like an ancient Chinese f iL \ J 

dragon boat, another called - y _ h /' 

The Den steeped in Oriental ~ 

ihystery, a variety of exduc % jf f 1 

restaurants and a swimming w 

pool Perfect location. too~ 

right on Hong Kong Island ^ 

For reservations call your 
tra vel agent, any Hilton hotel 
or Hilton Reservation Service 

In London call HYD 8088 SS 

HONGKONG HILTON 

Th« narky Manila Hilton 
opons In tha Fall of ’67 

If you can’t find your way 
back to the Paris Hilton, 
look for the Eiffel Tower. 
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We overlook the same park Only a block from the! 
Seme and the tree-lined boulevards Blit Manager 1 
Pitirre Jaquillard's magnificent new Pans Hilton j 
Qffers more than an excellent location There are J 
493 tastefully decorated rooms eaoh with the J 

weather you selafct For the business traveller 1 
there is office equipment telex service fl 

multi-lingual secretarial service plus excellent fl 
convention and conference facilities 'Le |T 

| Tda de Pans’, a rooftop supper dub with a 
spectacular view of the aty, or Le Western— 
where you'll get superb Ameriban steaks ® 
You'll find the Paris Hilton is a great deal 
more tlJ&i the easiest hotel m the JBSu 

> dty to go home to fSUi 


Hr For reservaMQrtsqaU 
or apy or Hihon 

Qffcfe Wj&don call HVb 0 


rations call your travel agent J 
otei or Hifon Reservation A 
on call HVD 8888, , * 
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The smjdl American , inv#to# 
who followed in the wake of the 
initiations this year ri0WvWfce v 
<*^40% of,the >" baa-voting 
iftaresof the Rank Organisation, 
and have diiveti the price up from 
*7» to 43a 3<i Put they are prob¬ 
ably. mostly unaware of quite 
what a range of—often unsuccess¬ 
ful—mtcrssii the organisation 
hap, they are buying; Rank 
Xetox* the jointly owned; tom¬ 
my which ha> the right* for 
ctra products outside North and 
South America (though! it* haa 
ceded the fkp &nefee imglata to a 
company jmritly-oWxfed by Rank- 
Xerox and Fuji Photographic). As 
the charts show it is Xerox and 
Xerox alone that b*s saved the 
Rank Organisation' from calamity 
over the last ten years, as film 
interests declined in line with the 
whole market, and other ventures 
have proved disappointing or 
worse. Xerox alone can justify 
the ten-fold rise in the Rank 
share price. 

The chairman and chief execu¬ 
tive, Mr John Davis, is an ex¬ 
ceedingly frank and honest man, 
and has given tar more inforroa- 
tloiv iti| the group’s accouhtt o+tr 
th£\}>aSt d«ca« than almost any ; 
other Britidl chairman ; the policy - 
he has followed was laid down 
as long ago as 1959 . I* was de¬ 
signed to cope with a combination 
of reduced takings from cinemas 
and a shortening of the average 
working week, by rationalising the 
cinema interests, expanding into 
other forms of entertainment and 


building up v uie 
side (then largely Bush Radio an . 

4 number of cinwWog^ 
products). This spread to be i 
confined to fields otrf 

Specialised 

meal experience cab'fig. 

The theory has not tyotked^oiit 
somehow Rank has neves ig 
stood the .swings in'publics 
as weU as other* frequently: 

missed opportunities ipdF. 
choices, tfmike the lesir ifh 
Associated British Picture, 
passed tip the chance to get in bn-' - 
the ground floor of commercial 
television,' and- has had to be 
content. with, a, 37 $%stake .in 
Southern Television, d regional 
station. Unlike, many 
film-makers (and indeed ABPC) 
Rank was still stuck firmly in its 
idea of family entertainment when^ 
the wave of new British film* 
makers hit ,tbc screen, in r the" fare 
fifties with their (sometimes toft 
profitable) slices of life; the gfou j> * 
did not exploit its strength 
vis-k-vis the American distributors 
to: force them to market films 
pfcmeriy, and r l%s^ii plow W 
refuse thin fite cineika audience rt 
wife a f r ttfemeb te d olio no longer 
satisfied with the usual country¬ 
wide weekly release. Again, un¬ 
like Associated Television and 
ABPC, Rank has not been able to 
get a viable television film pro¬ 
duction programme going partly , 
because it did not have a major 
television station here. 


su*mte _ 
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Ndwonder Mr Pavis, in;hd_^, 
ing mmt American" 'foyettm&t 
analysts has said “ I'm a lucky 
man to have founds one xero¬ 
graphy in my lifetime.” r ; , 
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Oncd ft liffttftne; ; 

Rank*s successes,' like ; Xertf^ 
have depended not on public taste 
but on rational and predictable 
industrial exploitation, particu- 
bferhr in lens^^wheiW Rank Taylor 
“ rimi^oents more than 
$ 0 ^' of Britain's tMl entire opti¬ 
cal exports,” and ^ has captured 
a large share of the American TV. 
zodto lent v market.” Mon's thek 
pitjf that Rank, ife'irajhg^ off 
po's&to* n$le<&d.l 
Or ? lekf^ tha lndultriH, instfeiuricm^ 
and electronic businesses it has 
picked up at various times. 

The agreement made ten and a 
half years ago is a classic success 
story—and other British busi¬ 
nesses, determined to go it alone 
whatever the cost—-could leam 
from it that it usually pays to 




nmtSfrb 
made from any one original; the 
larger the number, the more price 
conscious the market becomes, 
' and" the faster the machine it 
wafits. This is a problem as the 
basic Xerox was a slow, expen¬ 
sive machine that needed quite a 
lot of servicing. Xerox therefore 
went all out for the up-to-25- 
copies-a-time market which 
accounts for 50 billion copies a 
year in the United States. Now, 
with new models that have taken 
rather a long time to develop, it 
is going for die much larger, over 
$5 tejSefe; markmr Ay the same 
‘in|, *°rtd>. Vgktm, long dis- 
taiSe ^xerographic^ transmitters 
and other peripheral equipment 
have been developed. 

Now nearly everyone, including 
a number of organisations with 
plenty of money and not accus¬ 
tomed to failure, like Kodak, 
IBM and 3MS (Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing) ate in the 
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nations united to 
produce a 

woildwide tractor line 






This meeting symbolizes the pooling 
of worldwide knowledge that 
produced John Deere's new tractor 
line, now being introduced in 
many countries 
John Deere engineers, researchers, agronomists, 
marketing and manufacturing specialists, and 
practical farmers from many countries contributed 
their desires, skills and innovative ideas to 
design a basic worldwide tractor line that will 

• operate efficiently and economically under a 
broad range of soil, climatic, and crop conditions; 

• be manufactured or assembled in several countries 
with such modifications and features as are locally 
appropriate, and distributed and serviced around the 
world-all under strict common standards of high quality; 

• have a high order of interchangeability of parts and 


components to simplify and reduce service 
and allow every John ueere dealer to maintain an 
adequate inventory of fewer parts 
Carefully tested in laboratories and proved under 
farming conditions, these tractors have already 
been well accepted by farmers in many countries. 
European-manufactured units in several power sizes 
are currently being made available in the Common 
Market and elsewhere 

It is the conviction of John Deere that the urgent 
and growing need for more food can be met only 
through wise and cooperative use of the technical 
knowledge and resources of every country. 

JOHN DEERE Moline Illinois USA Sales Branches and 
Factories Argentma/Canada/France/Germany/Japan (Licensee^ 
Mexico/South Afriea/Spam/United States 
Sales Branches Australia/Belgium/Enptand/ltaly/Sweden 
Dealer sales and service organizations throughout the world 
In Great Britain John Deere Ltd Langar Nottingham 

JOHN DEERE 

The world’s largest manufacturer of 
tractors and agricultural equipment 
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Atia^ttc well before they reach fagfa response to the general eco* * sfaee the group ills £14, rtttffoq 
here. And parent >faro* has the itofaic dimate Over the past ^ot ript asset* ahd tfaddr £9 million 

Wow how and ft. developing fait couple of years, the future i i of feed "ihtere# capitoL The 

into new la the othen; britiit; but not at the present r ^ ^ 

that have m price wjiiclt it some 97 ({met this 

How xntofe the Raifa spate- yearns earnings. Tides of American 

holders ro*,*bf the profits, wHfch buying, fend tp ebb. and when 

^ they do the price could fall as 
fast at it has risen—it has indeed 
been volatile; in the past. 



■till seem Wtfy to grow at *q% 
Mtf&mtar more fa toother 
JUnfc Xerox/ Is cash 
f The gross ash fiow 
(proijfa plus depreciation) * may 
hwTljjpe from £1^ million to 
£aa minion in tpe last two yean, 
and- no new long tenh capital 
witt be needed this year, but 
growth financed* entirely by re¬ 
tained profits stems a long way 
0ft This hu$y Rank: for although 
both Rank, add Xerox itself con¬ 
solidate the profits from Rank 
Xerox, user actual shaft: capital is 
highly complicated. The Rank 
interest fa Ifanl^Xerox is divided; 
halt is held by the Rank Omni* ' 
satiori and half by Rank Precision 
Industries, of which only 96% is 
held by JUnk—-the rest belonging 
to A. Kmtaw, a small, quoted 
company This, is a consequence 
of the antiquated and ramshackle 
state of Hank’s capital structure 
in the past which has been tidied 
up over 1 the years but hfcs left 
Rafik with a heavy gearing even 
before the cash-hunger induced by 
diversification. Kershaw's interest 
hat not gone unappreciated; the 
shafts havd risen from jf lojd to 
ife over the past nine years. 
What may not have been fully 
appreciated is a further dilution 
of two: first, that in order to get 
cafe Rank has issued convertible 
diifeufts. These, when con¬ 
verts ft* they will be) in the next 
couple of yean! will add a quarter 
to Rank’s relatively small equity 
base. This, combined with the 
heavy gearing has helped the rise 
in net attributable profits so far, 
and any further cash requirements 
will have to be met in the same 
way. Second, there is the famous 
“ datum ” line in Rank Xerox, 
below which the profits are shared 
equally, and above which two- 
thirds go to Xerox and only one- 
third to Rank This datum line, 
first revealed in the 1964 Rank 
accounts, moves up, of course 
But as new capital is allotted, the 


datum lines goes up only by half 
the amount subscribed—the other 
half being split two-thirds Xerox, 
one-third Rank. The net result of 
all this is that Rank shareholders 
get only 39.5% of the increases 
in Rank Xerox's profits 

After this year, things could 
improve. This year the cost of un¬ 
successful diversification and the 
allocation fljg much profit to 
outside stagMders combined to 
keep net |MMppelow that of last 


Financial and Pmincial 
publishing 

Money and 
management 

The merge?' of the Financial 
News, its quoted subsidiary 'the 
Financial Times,' and the un¬ 
quoted Westminster Press into 
oqe holding company, brings to* 

f ather all Lord Cowdray’s pub- 
ishing and printing companies. 
His interests will own 64% of the 
resulting group, to be known as 
the Financial and Provincial 
Publishing Company. The step 
was not 'unexpected; indeed the 
chairman of the new group, Mr. 
R. P. T. Gibson said that it cquld 
and should bav^ been done six 
years ago, once the reorganisation 
of the FN-FT interests had been 
accomplished. 

Financial and Provincial (Fin* 
prov?) has been created to en¬ 
able the Cowdrey interests to par¬ 
ticipate fully in the growth points 
in British journalism, in books 
and provincial (or rather subur¬ 
ban) evening papers. In the last 
few years, the*FT/FN group has 
tried to broaden the base of itiP 
operations, but has had to merge 
one magazine (the Investors 
Chronicle ), close another (New 
Education ), and shut down its 
general printing works. And des¬ 
pite the successful expansion of its 
books it still is a one product 
company, with the Financial Times 
providing the bulk of the profits. 
The problems in this dependence 
are shown by the interim figures 
issued with the merger proposals: 
the Westminster Press’s profits 
are only 10% down, because of 
its spread of interests through 46 
provincial papers, those of the 
Financial News are 15% down 
(and the previous year was not 
goqjfd either) before allowing for 
latedl on closing down St 
CNments Press—although the re¬ 
cent rise in price of the Financial 
Times from 6d to 8d—at which it 
is still a bargain—will help. 

The Financial News group does 
bring cash (£9.9 milltpa net at 
the end of last year) to help the 
Westminster Press's expansion 


« expects the new fftaife* to 
t Hit $d to,start with; this 
Would put them on a P/fe ratio 
of about 16, the same aa the 
FT/FN were before the merger, 
and Above the level for most, 
newspaper shares. 'But the ©rich 
of the FN and JRT shares* in 
e what is always a narrow market, 
had risen very Strongly in recent* 
weeks because of hopes of a mer¬ 
ger. So the new Shares -could 
drop after the first excitement;' 
if they do they could be well 
worth buying. Westminster Press 
has obviously clear and profitable 
ideas of what' tp do with the 
money received from its partners. 


Norsk Hydro 

Lord, let it snow 

Following the Euro-dollar bond 
issues fay Transalpine Finance 
and the European Coal and Steel 
Community, whose opening'quo¬ 
tation* showed how carefully their 
issue prices had been fixed, Norsk 
Hydro-Electrisk Kvaelstofaktiesel- 
skab is placing a $90 xml loan. 
Against a 6.8% opening yield on 
the Transalpine Finance loan, 
with a similar life, and 6.7% on 
the ECSC 2o-year bonds, Norsk 
Hydro’s $1,000 bonds, to be re¬ 
deemed by instalments up to 
1981, cany, a coupon. The 
price has yet to be fixed, but will 
be designed to give a redemption 
yield around 7.1%, which should 
be enough as long as international 
interest rates do not bolt away. 
A quotation is being sought in 
London and later in Switzerland 
The shares of the company are 
quoted in Oslo and Geneva. 

Norsk Hydro is one of the two 
biggest industrial concerns in 
Norway. From its foundation on 
the Birkciand-Eyde “ flaming arc ” 
process for synthesising ammonia, 
with financial backing from Mar¬ 
cus Wallenberg, the Swedish 
banker and industrialist, who was 
chairman up to 1943, it has 
grown largely through the benefit 
of its home-grown supply of cheap 
electric power into a chemical 
company with a turnover of £46 
million, but still mostly in nitro¬ 
gen products. Such diversification 
as the company has made has 
been dictated again by the advan¬ 
tage of cheap power-tome of its 
hydroelectric power stations can 
produce power for down to o.id 
a kilowatt hour—and it has thus 
got itself into a dominant position 
in magnesium But in the last ten 


Ammonia tad ftftthanol J fit 
naphtha, but adaptable to* time 
hiturel gas. fctffapck—fa baa. ap , 
' inicjje* 1h N«&-S« •H#< 

-O^er wiH free eieCtn* 
/for which the^group.has 
Je ilise, for example, in the 
manufacture of magnesium. 

- * Tro Switch in ammonia *jho- 
V pr&f a part of < the 
capital exjtoadOn **j*d moderni¬ 
sation which will have son £25 
fa i two yean by June 
—and which accounts for the 
present loan. And cash fiow has 
taken a beating. In the year to 
June 30 1967, profits before tax 
'and special items were down 
from £47 mn to £1.6 mn, A 
shortage Of snow is partly to 
blame; the reservoirs did not fill 
up enough to keep the'generating 
station# going, and the company 
had to buy electricity. Such oil* 
based ammonia plant as has been 
installed had ruopfag-fa troubles, 
and thesis tiw old, old story of 
ri#fag wages, together wfth high 
depredation, which with file cur¬ 
rent capital programme is un¬ 
likely to fall in a hurry. But given 
tots of lOvely snow, a complete 
recovery in trading profits is ex¬ 
pected this year, and a substantial 
recovery in pre-tax profits. Depre¬ 
dation and the need for finance 
are likely to stand between share¬ 
holders and benefits of the new 
dynamism for softie years, but 
this is a pattern recognisable in 
most of the chemical industry. 

U the time-honoured, but now 
uncovered 9% dividend is re¬ 
peated, the shares at; 160% on 
Oslo yield 5J%. 


Rio Tinto-Zjmc 

Smelt it coming 

Rio Tmto-Zmc is not only 
ensuring an outlet for its metals 
by buying Capper Pass—in fact 
this aspect is not too important 
—but gaining some useful United 
Kingdom income to help with 
its dividend at the same time. 
Capper Pass is a smelter of tin 
ore and various other materials 
containing non-ferrous metals, 
and in this kind of business, with 
fluctuating prices a necessary 
evil, the backing of a large group 
undoubtedly hdps. 

The terms of the bid are five 
RT-Z shard! for foiit Capper 
Pass ordinary. With RT-Z at a 
near-record 09s 9d after the en- 
opuraging interim statement—-in 
contrast to the lower profits 
(on the fall in zinc price) 
from the less well-spread mining 
group Consolidated Gold Fields— 
this values Capper Pass shares at 
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87s 2d, against a pre-bid market 
price of 66s. Alternatively, 
holders may take 87s 1 6d norainiil 
of 6{% unsecured fcaft 
much less valuable, given' that'tbe 
going rate for such stocks is 
7 i%. 

As RT-Z already has 15% of 
the equity and the directoni of 
Capper rass are accepting in 
respect of their own noldings 
amounting to 25%, there is little 
doubt about the outcome, and 
shareholders may as well accept. 
If the price-camings ratio of 13^ 
is not over-generous for a bid, it 
is more than they are likely to 
see in the market if they stay on 
as a minority. In fact it was only 
just ahead of the bid that the 
shares rose to 66s from a steady 
62s 6d. 


Bukit Sembawang 


will be formed, which will issue 
shares and loan stock for the 
ijhalEl of the e*iftifXg IfWt’ 
bbth to be quefeed {p ,inc^ 

Singapore. The chalffMLti and an¬ 
other director will retire so that 
there will be a majority of Singa¬ 
pore directors, on the board. 
United Kingdom shareholders 
will now have a 40% withholding 
tax deducted from their dividends 
at source, but this can be offset 
against income tax. So both 
British and overseas shareholders 
will benefit. 

No doubt the success of Bukit 
Sembawang’s application will be 
noticed in many a boardroom, 
and there may be a rush of fur¬ 
ther applications. If there are too 
many, the Treasury may have to 
start considering the cumulative, 
rather than individual, impact on 
revenue or foreign exchange. 


Road to Singapore New issues 


Investors seem to have shared the 
chairman's confidence that Bukit 
Sembawang Rubber would be 
allowed to transfer its residence 
to Singapore, for the shares 
stayed put at 6s 7^d when the 
permission was announced. 
Though the company still grows 
rubber—it produced 1.8 mn lb in 
the year to last March—this con¬ 
tributes little to profits. It is 
primarily a property development 
concern, operating in Singapore. 
Already 70% of the capital is 
in Eastern hands and the com¬ 
pany is a small one, compared 
for example with New Broken 
Hill, which was refused permis¬ 
sion to emigrate to Australia, 
both factors which must have 
weighed with the treasury. 

The treasury has to balance the 
beneficial effects of the transfer 
on the company’s own operation 
against the loss of revenue in the 
form of income tax and of 
foreign exchange. In the case of 
Bukit Sembawang both losses are 
obviously small—the 1966-6’’ 
dividend is costing only £37,5°° 
gross The mechanism of the 
change is simple. A new company 


KEY INDICATORS 


More tender 
spots ? 

This Thursday the shares of 
Ladbroke the bookmaker opened 
on the London market at 3s 
above their issue price of 10s and 
after hectic dealings settled 
down to a price of 12s 8Jd by 
the end of the day. The previous 
week the shares of Albany Tyre 
Services, a small tyre distributor, 
doubled in price at one point on 
the day they opened, and finished 
the day nearly 9s above their issue 
price of ns 7id—they are now 
19s gd. The same thing could 
happen this Friday to the shares 
of Routledge and Kegan Paul 
the publishers which were placed 
this week. 

All three cases are special ones: 
but such premiums do invite the 
idea that all issues should be by 
tender of some sort, to let the 
investing public decide on a 
valid price before issue, and not 
waiting for a share-hungry 
market to do so, even though 
things are not as bad as they 
were seven or eight years ago 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


LONDON 

A fresh apurt in shares, helped by 
the encouraging British Motor Hold¬ 
ings forecast and big electrical bid. 
Gilt-edged had few friends. 

NEW YORK 

Wall Street paused to get used to 
the rare atmosphere. 

FRANCE 

TJha market boiled over at lest. 


8#pt. High Low 

27 

t 


London 

Now York 

Franco 

Qtwnony 

Holland 

Italy 

Canada 

Bolghim 

Australia 

•wodon 

Japan 1, 


when some issues came 
—no TflUre, at 

srfW&s&Kfe 

of other businesses —the owners 
* are more fully aware of the risks 
attached to their businesses than 
ordinary investors, whom they 
do not Want to mislead into pay¬ 
ing too high a price; they may 
sdt other companies which Have 
issued shares at a highish price 
regret their bullishness soon after, 
and want to have no part of-— 
or even profit from—any hysteria. 
Albany—well, the company is 
only five years old, with really 
interesting profits only in the last 
two ; again the company, and its 
advisers, were obviously anxious 
not to misinform or under¬ 
inform the public. Had both 
issues been by tender, the owners 
would have got’ more, but any 
slip would have been blamed by 
investors, not on their own 
hysteria in paying too high a 
price in the first place, but on 
the companies and issuing houses 
involved as having been involved 
in shareholder deception. All 
very unscientific, and not such as 
to please the arch-tenderers like 
Professor Merrett, but the invest¬ 
ing public is a funny animal. 

The case of Routledge is 
different again. Its shares are 
being placed on a likely dividend 
yield of 5.3% and a prospective 
P/E ratio of 11J; the price 
having been settled by a parallel 
with A & C Black, another small 
publisher which has come to the 
market in the last couple of years. 
But the parallel is a false one : 
A & C Black’s record is stodgy , 
a point emphasised by this week’s 
interim figures. Sales were up 
6%, profits unchanged. And it is 
in more general publishing than 
Routledge. This is in the smartest 
sector; it has always been a 
publisher for post-graduates ; lots 
of psychology before the war, lots 
of sociology since. So the educa¬ 
tional explosion has washed up 
masses of new readers for its 
specialised works in its backlist 
of 1,800 volumes. Durkheim on 
Suicide sells in its tens of thou¬ 
sands, and the rush for >( this 
fellow Mcluhan ” could be as 
profitable for Routledge in its 


P«rc*ntag« change from : 

A ~ ~ A A All- 

week month year tima 

ago ago ago High 


,317.1 1.803.3 1,317.8 - 1.7 - 0.8 -10.2 

‘ Stock Price* end Yield » on pepet 1947 e/u^.1243 
t London Saptambar 2itl» 


life « 4 

, Pe T ,n w £ 

^^ffifeo&gvtefore the publi 
tafc ' r gone down tl 
less specialist 
series Tor school and unde 
graduate readers, where aga 
its know-how and' backlists ai 
of enormous help in competitic 
with more general publishe 
trading up. The contrast wil 
Black shows up in the prof 
figures: Routledge has moj 
than doubled its profits in the la: 
six yean—and its policy c 
keeping bigger stocks of > bool 
than most publishers makes ver 
good sense in a field wher 
demand is so unpredictable, Th 
only problem is that the compan 
is now moving into a new wart 
house at Henley-on-Thames am 
it was the need for a loan t 
pay for this that led it to th 
market now. The move to Hen 
ley will, unless Routledge i 
unique, be a drain on profits fo 
a couple of years ; such move 
always are. But it will be 
consolation to the board that a 
least it has not “ misled" th 
public by issuing the shares at 
high price through a tende 


In Brief . . . 

Single premium 
bonds 

With the proliferation of singh 
premium insurance bonds linker 
to various unit trusts, it hai 
become more difficult to choose 
an investment in this field. There 
is also a wide range of children’s 
gift plans available. Both types 
have worthwhile tax advantages, 
coupled with the benefits (let us 
hope) of equity investment. 
Special benefits are freedom from 
surtax on accruing income in the 
case of single premium bonds 
and retention of the parent’s 
child allowance on using a child¬ 
ren's gift plan. Now Unitholder 
Publications is producing a 
booklet. Single Payment Plans,* 
describing both kinds of scheme 
and giving details of each bond 
or scheme available. It may not 
be long before the law is changed 
and a new edition becomes neces¬ 
sary, but investors anxious to beat 
the Exchequer while the'going is 
good will find this a useful guide. 

* Unitholder publications Ltd., 

56 Copthall Ave., London, 

E.C.2. 


The Economist unit 
trust indicator 
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Half-yearly report 


The Rio Tinto-Zinc Corporation Limited 

The Directors announce the unaudited results of the RTZ Group for the six 
months ended 30th June, 1967, with 1966 comparisons. 


(All figure* In C'000‘«> 



0 months 
ended 30th 
June, 1007 

0 months 
ended 30th 
June. 1966 

Year ended 

31st December, 

1908 

Salts to Group Customers 

•0,044 

66,795 

142,667 

Operating Profit 

I5,50f 

9,455 

23,888 

Income from Investments 

2,416 

2,067 

6,252 

Interest (gross) 

990 

923 

1,889 


18,921 

12,465 

32,029 

Deduct: Interest on Loan Capital 

3,024 

1,815 

4,658 

Profit before tax 

15,897 

10,650 

27,371 

Deduct: Tax 

1,601 

2,057 

4,194 


14,236 

8.593 

23,177 

Deduct: Amortisation of Goodwill 

92 

93 

184 


14,144 

8,500 

22,993 

Deduct: Profit attributable to Outside Shareholders 

6,686 

3,733 

10,723 

NET PROFIT ATTRIBUTABLE TO 

"MS8 

4,767 

12,270 

THE SHAREHOLDERS OF RTZ 




1 Note: All Rhodesian figures have been excluded from both 1967 and 1966. 




GROUP SALES REVENUE 

The substantial increase in Group sales revenue 
in the first half of 1967 compared with the same 
period in 1966 is due to the inclusion of six 
months sales from Hamersley Iron Pty. Limited, 
which came into production in August 1966, to¬ 
gether with a full six months sales from Palabora 
Mining Company Limited, which came into 
production ih February 1966. 

There was a further considerable decrease in 
the receipts from lead and zinc mining and 
smelting compared with the similar period of 
1966. 

A full six month's sales were included for 
Mines de Poirier Inc., and Anglo-Rouyn Mines 
Limited, both of which came into commercial 
production in April 1966 and for the first time 
the revenue was included of Ircco Chemicals, a 
majority holding in which was acquired in 
December 1966. The sales of other products were 
similar to those in the first half of 1966. 

OPERATING PROFIT 

Because of the Inclusion for the first time of the 
Hamerlsey results and a full six months of the 
Palabora results, the operating profit shows 
a large increase but as only 46 per cent, of 
Hamersley and 39 per cent, of Palabora are 
beneficially owned by the Company there is a 
substantial increase in the profit attributable to 
outside shareholders. 

INVESTMENT INCOME 

Investment income shows an increase for the 
first six months of 1967 because in the first half 
of 1966 an associated company for tax reasons 
retimed its dividend payments. However, owing 
to a reduction in income receivable for the year 
from the Copperbelt investments total invest¬ 
ment income is expected to show a decrease on 
1966. 

* 



INTEREST 

Interest on loan capital shows a considerable 
increase because of the inclusion for the first 
time of interest payable on Hamersley's debt 
financing (capitalised until production com¬ 
menced) and also the full six month's charge for 
Palabora. 

TAX 

The charge for taxation which relates mainly to 
overseas profits has decreased because taxable 
lead/zinc profits have been replaced by profits 
arising from new mines which, because of capital 
allowances, are only liable for tax if remitted to 
the United Kingdom. 

1967 FORECAST 

During the second half of 1967 trading profits 
arc expected to be similar to those of the first 
half and the consolidated net profit for the year 
should show an increase over 1966. 

DIVIDENDS 

The Directors have declared a dividend of 5.7d. 
per share on the issued 4J per cent. “A” Cumu¬ 
lative Preference Shares of the Company and a 
dividend of 6d. per share on the issued 5 percent. 
“B" Cumulative Preference Shares of the Com¬ 
pany. both in respect of the half year to 31st 
December, 1967. 

The Directors have also declared an interim 
dividend of 7d per share in respect of the year 
ending 31st December. 1967, on the issued 
Ordinary Share Capital of the Company and, 
subject to unforseen circumstances, intend to 
recommend a final dividend of ls.5d. per share 
making a total for the year of 2s. per share 
compared with ls.9d. per share for the 
previous year. 

The dividends on the Preference Shares will be 
paid on 1st January, 1968, to holders on the 
London and Melbourne registers at 27th 
November, 1967, and to holders of share war¬ 


rants to bearer representing 5 per cent. M B” 
Cumulative Preference Shares on or after pre¬ 
sentation of Coupon No. 11. 

The interim dividend on Ordinary Shares will 
be paid on 6th December, 1967, to holders on 
the London and Melbourne registers at 16th 
October, 1967, and to holders of share warrants 
to bearer representing Ordinary Shares on or 
after presentation of Coupon No. 12. 

Dividends on both preference and ordinary 
shares will be paid in United Kingdom currency 
less income tax at the standard rate in force at 
time of payment (currently 41.25 per cent.) ex¬ 
cept that income tax at the reduced rate of 15 per 
cent, will be deducted in the case of 

(а) Shareholders resident in U.S.A., Canada 
and New Zealand whose shares are held in 
the names of approved nominees in ac¬ 
cordance with the “G” Arrangements 
made by the Inland Revenue 

and 

(б) Australian resident shareholders on the 
Melbourne Register who fulfill the neces¬ 
sary conditions which have already been 
advised. 

Other shareholders who are not resident in 
the United Kingdom may be able to re-claim 
from the United Kingdom Inland Revenue 
authorities part or all of the income tax deducted 
at the standard rate of 41.25 percent, and further 
information is obtainable from the taxation 
authorities in their own countries or from:— 

The Inspector of Foreign Dividends, 

New Malden House, 

1 Blagdon Road, « 

New Malden, Surrey. 

21st September, 1967. P. H. TRUSCOTT, 
Secretary. 

Copies of this Half Yearly Report may be ob¬ 
tained from the Secretary . 


TINTO-ZINC CORPORATION LIMITED, 8 ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, LONDON SW1 

^*TOIJ 
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Derbyshire Stone 


LIMITED 


Report on 1966-67 I The Product Groups 


Fiscal and other restrictions imposed by Government edict 
made trading conditions difficult in the year to 31 st March, 
1967. While the Group overall was not affected to the 
same extent as many industries it did not escape the 
effects of the squeeze on some of the Divisions and on our 
customers. Against this background the Group turnover 
was nevertheless increased by 20%, and to build up the 
efficiency and productivity of the Divisions more than 
£3%m. was invested in modern equipment and plant. 

I THE YEAR IN BRIEF 1 


Sales to external customers 

1966/67 

C 

38,357,000 

1965/66 

£ 

32,100,000 

Group trading profit 

2,744,000 | 

2,632,000 

Profit before tax 

2,549,000 

2,559,000 

Profit attributable to ordinary 



shareholders 

1,504,000 

1,730,000 

Ordinary dividend on present 



capital 

15% 

15% 

Cost of ordinary dividend 

1,153,000 

862,000 

Unappropriated profit of the year 

351,000 

868,000 

Cash flow 

1,874,000 

2,175,000 

Capital expenditure 

3,298,000 

3,181,000 

Funds employed at end of year 

23,297,000 

22,297,000 


Direct exports from the United Kingdom amounted to 
£2,215,000 and sales from trading activities based over¬ 
seas to £8,421,000. 

Derbyshire Stone serves both the public and private 
sectors. Each of its Divisions contributes to the invest¬ 
ment of the Country and its strength overseas and thus 
should be able not only to improve its position under 
present trading conditions but also to take the fullest ad¬ 
vantage of any improvement in the economy. To ensure 
maximum efficiency £8%m. has been spent on fixed 
assets at home and abroad in the last three years. 

Provisional trading results for the Group for the first 
quarter of the current year show increases in both turn¬ 
over and profit compared with the first quarter of last 
year. Conditional on no circumstances arising which can¬ 
not be foreseen the results for the year ending 31 st March, 
1968, will also show an improvement. 


Those references ere token from 
the Annuef Report presented 
et the Annuef Qeneref Meeting 
on 21 st September, 1967. 

Coptee of the full Report end 
Aecounts mey be obtdfned from 
The Secretary. Derbyshire 
Stone Limited. Benk House. 

The Bridge. Metlock. DE4 SAP. 



Quarrying Products, Road Surfacing, 
Asphalt and Building Works 
Sales and profits overall increased in the 
quarrying and road activities. Further 
improvements and additions were made to 
existing plants. Additional stone reserves 
were purchased in England and Scotland. 

The White Paper on Transport Policy of 27th 
July 1967 states that "Good roads are vital to 
the efficient working of industry, the 
movement of exports and the quality of life 
in our towns." 

A better road system is indeed a powerful 
element in building up greater national 
productivity and we are making our own 
contribution to that end. 

Building activities were adversely affected 
by Government imposed restrictions but are 
now improving. 

Scientific Instruments, Laboratory 
Furnishings and Fine Chemicals 
Sales by United Kingdom companies increased 
by 5% and overseas companies by 30% over 
the previous year. Exports from the United 
Kingdom, although affected by the dock 
strike, were 15% more. 

Expenditure on research and development was 
again substantial and much attention is being 
given to the design of instruments for use in 
the field of medical automation. New 
instruments are now in production and will 
be on sale before the end of the current 
financial year. 

Engineering Products 
Trading conditions were difficult but both 
sales and profits showed a satisfactory 
increase. Direct exports were 20% of the 
increased sales. 

New licensing arrangements have been 
concluded with a prominent American 
company for product manufacture and 
marketing in the United Kingdom, and other 
negotiations of a similar kind are expected to 
be concluded shortly with the object of 
extending the product range of the Division. 
Research and development continues in all 
branches of the Division, which has started 
the new year well. 

Analysis of Pre-Tax Profit Contribution 

% % 

United Kingdom 76.2 

Quarry products, road 
construction, asphalt and 
general surfacing 69.6 

Scientific instruments, laboratory 
furnishings and fine chemicals 11.8 
Specialised engineering products 14.3 
Less Financing charges borne by 
Parerit Company • (10.4) 

Overseas 24.8 

100 . 0 % 
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This notice is under no circumstances to he construed as an offering of the securities for sale or as a solicitation 
of offers to buy any of these secutiiie r, but appears solely for purposes of information. 

NEW ISSUE September 21 , 1967 

$ 50 , 000,000 

Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission 

6 l A% Debentures, Series BB 

Dated September 15 , 1967 Due September 15 , 1992 

Payable in United States Dollars. 

Guaranteed unconditionally as to principal , ptemtum y if any , and interest by 

PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 

(Canada) 


Price 100% and accrued interest 


The First Boston Corporation 


A. E. Ames & Co. 

I ncorporated 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


The Dominion Securities Corporation 


Drexel Harriman Ripley 

Incorporated 

Glore Forgan, Wm. R. Staats Inc. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Lehman Brothers 

Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis Paribas Corporation Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
Dean Witter & Co. Wood, Gundy & Co., Inc. McLeod, Young, Weir, Incorporated 


Dominick & Dominick, E. F. Hutton & Company Inc. W. H. Morton & Co. G. H. Walker & Co. 

Incorporated Incorporated 

Wood, Struthers & Winthrop Estabrook & Co. Bell, Gouinlock & Company 

Incorporated 

Midland Canadian Corporation Mills, Spence & Co., Inc. Richardson Securities, Inc. 

Royal Securities Inc. Equisec Canada Inc. Geoffrion, Robert & Gelinas, Inc. Pitfieid, Mackay & Co., Inc. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Salomon Brothers & Hutzler 


Greenshields & Co Inc Harris & Partners Inc. Nesbitt, Thomson and Company, Inc. 

Bear, Stearns & Co. Bums Bros. & Denton, Inc. Dick & Merle-Smith 

Francis I. duPont, A. C. AUyn, Inc. Equitable Securities Corporation Hallgarten & Co. 

Hayden, Stone Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. R. W. Pressprich & Co. L. F. Rothschild & Co. 

Incorporated 

F. S. Smithers & Co. 


Shearson, HqjhmjH & Co. Shields & Company 

Incy p owwff Incorporated 

■ Rene T. Leclerc Incorporie 



Weeden & Co. 

Incorporated 

Morgan, Ostigny & Hudon Ltd. 


£ 
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JORDAN NATIONAL 
BANK S. A. 

Head Office: Amman Founded 1956 

SALIENT POINTS FROM REPORT AND BALANCE 
SHEET AS AT 31st DECEMBER, 1966 

The grand total of the Balance Sheet as at 31st December, 
1966 amounted to £12,861,656 as compared with £12,574,961 
as at 31st March, 1966. 

Cash in hand and at local and foreign banks as at 31st 
December, 1966 amounted to £3,800,455, which reflects a 
high ratio of cash to deposits and other accounts 

The total of bills discounted as at 31st December, 1966 
amounted to £2,464,948 as compared with £2,565,502 as at 
31 st March, 1966 

The total balances of debtors accounts as at 41st December, 
1966 amounted to £3,022,754 as compared with £3,068,517 
as at 31st March, 1966 

I here was brisk activity in the settlement of documentary 
credits, as well as an increase m the total value of documentary 
credits opened during the past nine months over the total for 
the same period of 1965 

Total deposits and other accounts as at 31st December, 1966 
amounted to £8 0 i25,239 as compared with £8,120,017 as at 
31st March, 196b 

The Board of Directors recommends that out of the net profit 
for tlu nine months under review, amounting to £76,609 there 
he distributed £63,000 as dividends to shareholders 
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ftp Economist SubaaNptlon Department 
N** Mercury Houee 
81 Famngdon Street London EC4 
Telephone 01-930 6188 


1 Yoar by Surfaoo Mall 

Britain and Ireland £600 

Outside Britain £6.100 or US$1960 


West Africa Airfreight Airmail 

Whole area £t2.100 

Ghana £900 

Nigeria 


1 Year by Air 

The airmail service is available In all 
countries and is usually quicker by 
24/48 hours than the cheaper airfreight 
service which is only available in the 
eountnea indicated below 

Europe Airfreight Airmail 

Whole of Europe £1000 

Belgium £8 0 0 

Danmark 

France 

Germany 

Holland 


Italy 



Portugal 

Switzerland 

- 


Austria 

Greoce 

£9 0 0 


Turkey 

t 


Gibraltar 

none 

£750 

Malta 



North America 

USA 

$29 50 

$37 80 

Canada 

$29 50 

$42 00 

Mexico 

none 

Mex Pea 455 


North Africa end Middle East 

Whole area £1100 

Iran £9 0 0 

Iraq 

Israel 

Lebanon 


Cast end Southern Africa end 

Indian Sub Continent 


Whole area 


£1210,9 

Ceylon 

£1000 


Indie 



Kenya 



$ Africa 



Tanzania 

n 


Uganda 

- 


Far Eoat and Faolfie Area 


Hongkong 

£12100 


Burma 

none 

£12100 

Malaya 


•f 

Thailand 



Vietnam 

M 


Australia 

wt 

£13100 

China 

h 

«i 

Japan 

It 

» t 

New Zeeland 

tt 


Philippines 

## 


South end Central Amirfpa 

ti4.10.tf 

Student Rata 


Surface 

Britain and 



Rest of World 


£400 

USA 

US $1960 


The Economist Quarterly 


Index 


Surface 

Annual Subscription 

£100 



US $280 


21 Vpwmbrr, i%7 Tins announcement appears for purposes of record only 

These shares acre offered and sold outside the United States of America to persons other than citizens or residents of the United States of 
America The shares rank pan passu with previously issued shares The total number of shares outstanding ts 2 , 900 , 000 . 


UNITED STATES TRUST INVESTMENT FUND 

Societe Anonyme 

(Incorporated under the Laws of the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg) 


ISSUE OF 600,000 SHARES OF U.S. $1 PAR VALUE 
AT U.S. $11.99 PER SHARE 


Samuel Montagu & Co. Limited 
Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. 

Banca Nazionale dell’Agricoltura 
Bayerische Vereinsbank 
Berliner Bank A.G. 

Handds-und Gewerbebank Heilbronn A.G. 

Pierson, Heldring & Pierson 
Stockholms Enskilda Bank 

Laing & Cruickshank Pun mure Gordon & Co. 


Cazenove & Co. 
Banca Commerciale Italiana 
Banque de I’lndochine 
Job. Berenberg, Gossler & Co. 

Frankfurter Bank 
I. D. Herstatt K.G.a.A. 
Privatbanken i Kjdbenhavn 
Vereinsbank in Hamburg 
R. C. Greig & Co. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 

Securities Underwriter Limited 
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LEASING FINANCE AVAILABLE 
FOR £100 MILLION WORTH 
OF I.C.T. COMPUTERS 

9 & I.C.T.’s announrement that it has soured leasing- finance to 
rover its requirements in the home market over the next four 
years backs up with financial resources on a substantial stale 
the success of the 1900 Series. 

# The finance will be maefr available by some of the leading names 
in the medium term finance field to Computer Leasings—the 
company set up In 1963 to huy equipment from I.C.T, and lease 
it to customers in the U.K. 

# The doubled facilities now to be made available to Computer 
Leasings will total some £o° million. By reinvesting its cash 
flow, Computer Leasings expects to be able to finance in total 
almost £100 million worth of new I C.T. installations over the* 
next four years. 

These substantial resources will enable I.C.T. to expand its sales 
of computers on rental terms to match the demands of the 
market for the- foreseeable future. 

The Company’s requirements for export finance are coxered by 
the arrangements announced last June. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPUTERS 
AND TABULATORS LIMITED 


DOBSON HABDWICK LIMITED 

The following an salient points from the circulated Statement by the Chairman, 
Sir Geoffrey Barnett for the year ended 31 st March, 1967. 
to he presented at the Annuel General Meeting at the Victoria Hotel, Nottingham 
on 26th October 1967 at 12 15 p m 

□ Before indudinQ amounts attributable to ihe Kango merger the Group profit com 
parable with the total of €872,340 in 1965/66 is £1,077,511 The consolidated pre¬ 
tax profits of Kango and its subsidiary for the fifteen months ended 31st March 1967 
was £274,178; this profit is equivalent to an annual rate of about £220.000 as 
compared with the forecast profits of £180,000. 

□ In the Oobson Division the newly developed hydraulically operated container has 
evinced great interest whilst other products are being investigated. These develop 
ments should eventually broaden the base of the Dobson activities. The turnover 
and profit of Dobsons showed a substantial increase for the year ended 31st March 
1967 largely duo to tha very high level of sales of the new type of self-advancing 
supports introduced to the market in 1966. 

O The profit from the Concrete Division showed only a slight fall below the record level 
achieved the previous year despite exceptional promotional expenditure on the new 
T.6 product. There can be no doubt that the volume of business resulting from T.6 
sales more than offsets the difficulties caused by national economic measures 
which affected the building industry as a whole The volume of orders in hand is 
substantial and the prospects for the current year and future growth are very 
promising. 

O At this stage it is impossible to assess the general state of trade during the coming 
winter and I am therefore very reluctant to forecast the trading results for the 
current year but, on the information at present before me, I am not expecting any 
substantial variation in profit as compared with last year. 

□ In the light of the record profits your Board are recommending an increased final 
dividend of 26% making a total for the year of 36% on the increased ordinary 
capital as compared with a total dividend of 34% for the previous year 


BiSUt 75 FOB 

1993 

£000'* 

1994 

£000's 

1 IMS 
1000's 

1999 

£000s 

1997 

COOOs 

Salts 

6.S80 

7,973 

0.989 

8.653 

10.815 

Profit bsfors tax 
Total not ososts 

885 

1,010 

1.11S 

872 

1.148 

.HtoGr^ 

2.534 2.893 3.256 3.962* 

* Includes appreciation of £764.263 on revaluation. 

4,970* 

■Mila 
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PURCHASING OFFICERS 
ASSOCIATION 


" Exceptionally good progress 
has been made m the first few 
months of the existence of the 
Institute of Purchasing and 
Supply,” said the President, Mr 
A. M. Taylor at the first general 
meeting of members held yester¬ 
day at Brighton, where the annual 
conference of the Institute is 
taking place. The Institute was 
formed by the merging of the 
Pun basing Officers Association and 
the Institute of Public Supplies 
Mr Taylor said that purchasing 
officers from industry and Govern¬ 
ment servic e have, side by side, 
created a virile*, professional 
organisation. 

It was made clear that the 
Institute is much concerned with 


training of buyers. For students, 
rigorous examinations lead to a 
Diploma in Purchasing. For 
established buyers there is an ex¬ 
tensive programme of seminars and 
courses. 

Institute public a 11 o n s, the 
monthly Purchasing Journal and 
the weekly Purchasing Bulletin, 
were reported to bo highly 
successful. 

Mr Taylor ccommented on the 
effective way in which buyers from 
industry and government had 
combined in the new Institute. 
This contrasted with the apparent 
failure of the. Government’s 
attempts to bring the State and 
industry closer together. 


ILLINGWORTH 

MORRIS 

I ▼ I I 1111 A COMPANY. LIMITCD 


Good long-term prospects. 
EXPORT SALES £10m 


In his annual review the Chairman, Mr. Maurice Ostrer, makes 
the following points. 


Last year was one of the most difficult ever and the outlook for 
the current year is clouded with uncertainties, both at home and 
abroad. Our order book at the present time is not quite as healthy 
as twelve months ago. The slowing down of economic growth 
throughout the world makes it extremely hazardous to forecast 
the short term future. However, the very short term view is not 
fundamentally important and your Company's strength lies in its 
products and personnel (which I believe are generally accepted 
as being at least equal to any in the world of Woollens and 
Worsteds). I would assure Stockholders that we have a great 
future and consequently are in no way despondent. On the 
contrary we are eagerly awaiting the return of a more healthy 
business climate, of which your Company is in a position to take 
full advantage. 


“GUARDS” Acquisition We welcome into the group 
S. Schneiders & Sons Limited which we acquired since 31st 
March They are makers of the well-known "Guards” menswear 
and we Intend to develop the already excellent goodwill which 
their name enjoys. 


ReSIlltS For the year ended 31st March 1967 the Group Profit 
amounted to £1,665,946. resulting in a net profit of £474,425. 
The balance of profit after taxation attributable to Stockholders 
of Illingworth, Morris & Company, Limited was £378,089. 
The Group balance*on Profit and Loss carried forward was 
£1,152,614 after providing for the payment of Dividends on the 
Preference Stocks and a reduced ordinary stock dividend charge 
due to a waiver by soma principal holders. 

The Group Current Assets now amount to* £15,637,075, 
£4.967,281 more than Current Liabilities. 

The Stockholders total interest in net Group Assets amounts 
to £10,404,976. 


Exports Direct export sales approximated to £6,000,000 and 
indirect to £4,000.000. This was a good performance in a year 
which saw tha slowing down of the economy in America, the 
ending of the boom in Germany and considerable upheavals in 
^thjpr^axpprt markets. ... 
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LL LAIRD 

' ■'Y LIMIXED. 

interim - 
statement 


£592,000 

£203,000 

£31,000 

£6,000 

£13,000 

£845,000 


P B HUNTER* T D 

CHAIRMAN 

Interim figures for thr shipbuilding and ship repairing 
subsidiaries would not be a sound indication of the year’s trading 
results and the Board (following its previous practice) has decided 
not to issue the interim figures for these companies 

The following are the unaudited half year’s figures before tax 
for the remainder of the group 

The Patent Shaft Steel Works Ltd 
Scottish Aviation Ltd 
North Western Line (Mersey) Ltd 
Cammed Laird (Anglesey) Ltd i month only 

Dividends less financial and administration 

charges 

Total for items specified 
Present indications are that the year’s results of the ship¬ 
building company will be similar to those produced last year The 
activities and plans of the ship repairing company have been 

curtailed to an appreciable extent by the demand for tonnage and 

particularly tanker tonnage created by the closure of the Suez 
Canal This has produced a tendency to postpone all but essentia) 
repair work and the results for the year of the ship repairing 
company will show a loss 

Although dividend income will suffer owing to the fact 
that it is not expected that the dividend from Mctro-Cammell 
(£135,000 m 1966) will be maintained the Board anticipates that 
overall results for th^. full year will be similar to those achieved 
in 1966 

Interim dividend 4 (same as last year) payable Monday, 
6th November, 1967 

Transfer books will be dosed 23rd September, 1967 to 6th 
October, 1967, both dates inclusive 


FINANCIAL NOTICES 


The Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railway 
Company 

Four Per Cent 100-Year Adjustment 
Bonds 

Notice 1* hereby given that the Board 
of Directors has declared due and payable 
at the office of this Company 120 Broadway 
New Fork City annual inteiest at the iate 
of four per cent (4%) on its Adjustment 
Bonds of which 2% was paid on May 1 


1967 and 2% will be payable on November 
1, 1967 

Interest due November l 1967, will be 
paid as follows On each registered bond 
(without coupons) to the registered holder 
thereof, on each STAMPED coupon bond 
upon presentation ana surrender of coupon 
No 142 The transfer books of the 
registered bonds (without coupons) will 
close at the dose of business October 20 „ 
196T and will remain closed until close of 
business 1st November 1967 

O E WAflKO 
Assistant Tiea&urer 
NSW York N Y September 1 1967 


Stock Exchange Survey 

regarding some of the leading 

MEXICAN SHARES 

prepared efcrfjer this year by the 
Research Department' of one of 
the well-known Mexican Financial 
Institutions. This Spivey can be of 
interest to Merchant Banks and 
Investment Trusts. 

For free copies fty&e wrl. 
to the U.K Representative 
of "FINBXIM? W. M. 

BraUer, 155 Fegchurch 
Street, London, &C. 3 . 
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Irvine Development Corporation 

AppoMnmt tfCftWofaky' ’ V 

Uqpe^gw tented for the toUowmr tittef Mt* the Irvine 

on™- ti— -r member! of the Development 

Corporation will constitute an absolute disqualification 

*S|S 3 


Corporation 


the poet app] 


1S67. Itovmdceaifcouid be maHud with tbs name of 
There Is no prescribed form of application 


Secretary and Legal Advisor 



jesmat 

Hfor the duties 

- - • 

convey- 



aU legaV qusetlone artongbut of'their activlfief” 

Chief Finance Officer 

The functions of the poet ‘ “ k “ 1 

the Omrporatlon Candidates . 
me roe or public service and 8 
certified end Corporate Acooun 
Accountants or have ooraparable qua! 

Chief Architect and Planning Officer 


carried out by the Corporation Candidates should be anprehenslve m 
the Royal Institute of British Architects and of the Town Planning 
and should In particular, be familiar with the latest developments fit 
standards snd technique appropriate to the development of a Ne 

Chief Engineer 

Department 
design and 


institute. 
_ planning 
New Town 


The functions of the post include the direction of the 
of the Corporation Candidates must have a wide ex 
construction of Municipal Engineering work including 
water diainage sewerage and housing estate developm 
the appropriate professional qualifications 


m 


University of Warwick 

Computer Programming for 
Econometric Research 

Applications are invited for a Senior 
Research Fellowship/Research Fellowship 
under a giant tiom the BoUal Science 
Research Council to finance the 
establishment of a library of programmes 
for econometric research using the Elliott 
4100 computer with which Warwick and 
six other Universities are being equipped 
Post tenable foi one year from a date 
not later than 1st January 1066 Previous 
knowledge of ecunometiics not essential 
but experience In programming and 
some familiarity with Mathematical 
Statistics is required 
Level of appointment and salary will 
depend on age and experience and 
will be In one of the following scales 
Senior Research Fellow £ 1 470 x JO 
£2010 x £66—£2 180 
Research Fellow £l 106 x £75— 
b £1110 X£ 80-£1.340 
Superannuation benefits are payable 
Further details and application forms may 
be obtained from the Registrar 
University of Warwick Coventry to 
whom applications, including the names 
of two referets should be sent by 4th 
October 1067 


University of New England 

ARM! DALE NEW BOOTH WALES 

Lecturer jSenior Lecturer 
in Economics 

LecturerlSenior Lecturer 
m Economic History 

Applications ate invited for the above- 
mentioned posts 

No special area of Interest Is specified 
for the Lecturer In Fconomlcs The 
existing course in Economic History Is 
concerned with the economic history of 
England with special reference to the 
period since 1700 A second course In 
Economic History Is to he offered In 1968. 

Commencing salary will be determined . 
according to qualifications and Mpetfgftal 
within one of the ranges— Lecturer— 
SA4800 x 220 — SA6340, Senior Lecturer— 
IA0600 X 200—Jawoo These salaries ate 
being reviewed and It is expected that 
the new ranges will be Lecturer—6A640O— 
SA7300 Senior Lecturer—6A7600—SA8760 
Conditions Include provision for travel 
and removal expjnsas superannuation 
assistance In buying or building a home 
and study leave Study leave travel 
grants are available and credit may be 
granted for existing study leave 
entitlement 

Further information about the posts is 
available from the Dean of the Faoulty 
Professor J P Belshaw in the 
University 


University of Melbourne 

Chair of Economic History 

Application are Invited lor the 


Applications are invltet 
above-mentioned Chair 
The Professor wiubs 1 


Conditions pf appointment and information 
i to method of application should be 
Jtatned from the Association of 

EVsPr* ‘ ' 


Universities (Branch ^ 


House Pall Mall 

Applications close in Australia and 
Londpn on 31st October, 1967 


__Head of the 

Department of Economic History which U 
a Department of the Faculty ol 
Economics and Com meres * 

The Department provides courses tor 
degiees la both Arts and Commerce. 
The Professor s Interests could he in an) 
field of Economic History 
Salary IA13 000 per anoum , 

Further inhumation Including details of 
superannuation travel and removal, 
expenses housing assistance ana 
conditions of appointment Is available 
from the Association or Commonwealth 
Universities (Branch Office) Marlborough 
House, PaU Mall London. 8 W 1 
Applications dose in Australia and 
London on 30th October, 1967 

Kellogg Fellowships and 
Fellowship Grants 

The Fellowships are intended to promote 
the study of snd lesearch into changes in 
the agricultural sector of the British *guf 
Irish economies with special reference 14 
economic and social factors* 

The Fellowships are tenable by 
graduates at an American university far 
one year and cover tuition travel and 
living expenses tor one person 
As an alternative to full Fellowships 
Fellowship Orants covering only suen 
Items as travel add tuition are available 
for graduates who remain In post and 64if 
obtain paid leave of absence for one year 
to study at an American university 

ofWS laWBTJfcrT 

poet-graduate degree or several years 
post graduate experience t 
Further particulars may be obtained 
from - 

The Agricultural Adjustment Unit. , 
Department of Agricultural Economies. 
The University* 

Newcastle upon Tyne 1 > 

.... . . _ x , 

University of Southampton 

Department of Economics 
and Economic Theory 

with an investigation into aspects of 
National Health Servlct k prescription 
costs Applicants who should have a 


degree 


Social Sciences need , 


have specialised in Economics altho 
good knbwlsdge of economics Is desiral 

«irjKrdwu* o» 

qualifications and experience The'* 
appointment will be far a minimum 

period of two years and the- 

applicant win be expected to __ 

a higher degree Father particulars 
be obtained from the Deputy Secret! 
The University. Southampton, 80 9 6 
to whom applications should be sent 
jater than 9th October, 
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£88§?as , «asB^«r ,,u>: 

Enfield College of 
Technology 

Queensway, Enfield, Middlesex 
(included in the White Paper on 
Polytechnics) 

PRINCIPAL: O. 8. Broaan, T.D., Ph.D., 
D.P.H.. Hon. M.Z.C.D , C. kn§., 

P.I.M.A., F.I.E.E., M.l.Prod.E., T.TUiJB. 

Faculty of Arts: 

Ths Governors seek to appoint 

Senior Lecturers or Lecturers 
in 

Urban Land Use 
and 

Urban Economics 

to work at graduate and post-graduate 
level. 

Salary Scales Senior Lecturer- -£2.140- 
£2,380 Plus London Allowance of £70 p.a. 
Lecturer— £1.876- £2,140 Plus London 
Allowance of £70 p.a. 

Application forms and further details from 
the Academic Registrar to whom completed 
forms should be returned not later than 
two weeks after the appearance of this 
advertisement. 

D B. DENNY. M.A.. 

Chief Education Officer. 


Candidates for this position mutt to a Chatttred orCtrtiflad Accountant and 
may, at present, be working either in the profession 6f in industry and should 
be at least 30 years of age (preferably under 46). 

Applicants must be prepared to travel Within the United Kingdom, a major 
function being to supervise staff in two locations —Sheffield and 
Stockton on Tees. 

This is a senior appointment with a high salary range, consequently 
candidates are expected to have the considerable experience that this post 
demands, and thus be capable of working without supervision, reporting 
directly to the Group Financial Director. 

An important aspect of the appointment will be to undertake a certain 
amount of investigation and financial analysis and the ability to carry out 
auditing routines in collaboration with external auditors, 

Applications (which will be treated in the strictest confidence) in writing to: 

Group Personnel Officer, Dsvy-Ashmore Limited, Darnell, Sheffield* 



The Bowater Paper Corporation 
is one of the biggest 
companies, and one of the 
best known names, In the 
paper Industry: 

The Director of Corporate Planning 
wishes to appoint an additional 
ECONOMIST to the staff of the 
Economic Intelligence Unit at 
Bowater H,ou$e, London, S.W.1. 

The Economic Intelligence Unit 
provides economic, statistical and 
industrial analyses for the Board of the 
Corporation and senior management. 

It is concerned with the solution of 
non-routine problems relating to the 
formulation of company policy, arid is 


consequently involved in investment 
appraisals, long term planning 
and forecasting. 

The Unit also assists operating . 
divisions in the preparation of any 
studied which may be requested by 
Government Departments. 

The vacancy should appeal to a 
graduate economist in the middle or 
late twenties with a number of years 
relevant experience in industry or 
commerce. Hp will be concerned with 
analysing economic and industrial 
trends affecting the paper industry. 

H# must be able to prepare clear and 
concise exposition* and be capable.of 
making a positive qontributiqn to 
proposals concerning future operations. 


Pfooso apply to 

ChhfhMq^ONlMrr 

Thu BowotorPiper 
Corporation UnUtu4, 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Business and Music 


• THE NfiW PHILHARMOT+fA ORCHESTRA plans to Appoint A nCW 
General Manager to take charge of its business as chief executive 
officer of the A ssociation (a company limited by guarantee) 

• RESPONSIBILITY is to the Council for recommendations on 
policy and for all aspects of its execution, through both specialist 
at^'idmimifrative staffs The job entails travelling and com¬ 
mercial negotiations at home and abroad 

• in top management of an effective, commercially 
viable, organisation is the first essential Rigorous training in 
some branch of administration (eg financial, legal, public, 
educational, scientific or cultural) is desirable So is an interest 
in musical affairs, but the General Manager need not be a 
musician 

• sai ary will be not less than £4,000 p a , and more if right 
The terms md conditions will be competitive with those 111 
commerce and industry 

Write in confidence to us ns the C ouncil s advisers Nothing will 
be disclosed without permission Letters should be iddrcsscd 
to M J Graham-Jouts 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNFRS 

(SrLtCTION) LID 

10 HAIIAM ST R I F T • I ON DON W f 


THE TROPICAL PRODUCTS INSTITUTE 
of the Ministry of Overseas Development 
require* Assistant Research Officers t 
assist In the general work of the 
Economies Department assessing the 
commercial possibilities of technical 
processes developed In the Institute 
investigating the market lot tropical 
plant end animal products and advlsinw 
on the establishment of industries in 
developing countries bused on the 
exploitation of local raw mnterlils 
Quantisations First or Second class degree 
In economics for commerce) preferably with 
some research or commercial experunre 
Salary Scale £606-£1 650 Application 
forms from Administration Ofilcer Tropical 
Products Institute 56/63 Oray a Inn Rood 
London w c 1 quoting reference. 723/14 


for further 
announcements see 
pages 1155, and 1239 
to 1243 


NORCONSULT A S. 

NORCONSULT AS. is a Norwegian company with worldwide 
activities offering integrated consulting service* in engineering, 
architecture and economics 

Our Transportation and Traffic Engineering Department is under¬ 
going rapid expansion and we seek the engagement of a highly 
qualified 

TRANSPORTATION ECONOMIST 

with considerable cxpei lencc in the solution of integrated trans¬ 
portation problems in urban, rural and regional areas 

Our headquarters are in Oslo, but applicants must be prepared to 
stay for shorter or longer periods at our branch or project offices 
abroad for project execution 

We can oiler excellent opportunities in an expansive milieu, varied 
and interesting assignments and attractive payment Applicants 
with knowledge of a Scandinavian language will be preferred 
Early commencement desirable 

Please send your application with curriculum vitae to 
NORCQNSULT A.S. 

Consulting Engineers, Architects & Economists 
P.O. Box 9, Havik (Oslo), Norway. Tel 53 00 00 


prospect of permanent employment 
■alary by arrangement.—Wrlti T. X M 
McKitterlck 34 Upper Brook Street 
London W1 


the tmmumt September jo* 1907 


FOR 

LIBRARIES 


DURHAM COUNTY COUNCIL 

Planning Department 

Industrial Officer 

PRINCIPAL OFFICER 1 (£2 105-£2 448) 
To work on the promotion of new 
Industrial development In the 
County Involving selection of In¬ 
dustrial sites participation in 
industrial estate development pub¬ 
licity activities and contact with 
industry A good degree in Econo¬ 
mics or associated subject is 
desirable and experience In this 
kind of work would be an 
advantage 

Financial assistance towards 
removal costs and lodging expenses 
Houses for rent Particulars of the 
County and department together 
with application form will be sent 
on request by the County Planning 
Officer County Hall Durham 
Applications required by October 
21 1087 

J T BROCKBANK 
Clerk of the County Council 


The University 
of Sussex 

Centre for Contemporary 
European Studies 

Applications art. invittd for two 
Leverhulme 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIPS 

in connection with a research 
project on the external Impact of 
huropean integration Candidates 
should preferably be qualified in 
economics politics or International 
leliulons 

The salary scale for both posts will 
be that for Assistant Lecturers 
(£1 10S—£1 340 per annum plus 
FSSU benefits) Appointments will 
be for one venr in the Hist 
Instance toniuable up to a maxi 
mum of three years 
Further particulars may be 
obtained fiom the Assistant 
Registrai (Establishment) the 
University of Sussex Msex Housp 
Falmer Brighton quoting Ref 
188/J 


University of Wales 
Institute of Science and 
Technology (Designate) 
Welsh College of Advanced 
Technology 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer m 
Economics 

Applications or* Invited from appropriately 
qualified persons tor appouitment as 
Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer In 
Economics. Candidates should hold a good 
Honours Degree in Economics and 

Kwl M^FlnScd" 8pe<,ltl tat * rtl,t hi 

Further particulars and form of 
application (to be returned by October 9th 
quoting reference number BOON 202) may 
be obtained from the Deputy Registrar 


be obtained from the Deputy Registrar 
(Personnel) University Of walM Institute 
of Science and Technology (Designate) 
Klnj Edward VII Avenue Cathay* Park 



ON 

MICROFILM 


A complete record of The 
Economist on microfilm has for 
some time been avoilable year 
by year from January 1955 
onwards 

Now the complete senes from 
the first issue in September 1843 
to tho end of 1964 connecting 
with the current eeriae ig avail 
able It enables libraries to 
have a complete file m con 
vement compesl instead of the 
bound volumas, which take up 
e great deal of shelf apace end 
ere largely unobtainable 

The feenomiet la a matchless 
record of fact end opinion 
essential for research m the 
eoonomlc and political history 
of the last 124 years 

The complete set from 1643 to 
1964 ordered St one time costs 
£642 17 0 ($1 600) but particu 
ter periods are available as 
required and en exact quotation 
will be sent on request Micro 
films from 1966 onwards cost 
on average £8 10 0 ($24 00) per 
year 

Enquiries and orders should be 
sent hot to The Economist but 
to 

University^*Microfilms Ltd 
Remix House 
31-32 Alfred Place, 

London, W C 1 


University Microfilms Inc , 
Ann Adfor, Michigan, USA 
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APPOINTMENTS 



■WA 


motion bhmtttau misting fo*» arid qft*^ 
manpower. eduoatbnentf trarifi* pfiltf, MtaMi and welfeie In 
elect netty supply end other industries. and for research into 
current developments In the industrial relations field 

Candidates should possess wide experience and proven ability in 
the held of work described above Experience m wprfc study job 
evaluation and related techniques would be an advantage 

Salary within the range £2.060 to £3,430 per annum inclusive 

Applications stating age present position, salary, qualifications 
and experience should be forwarded to Mr C M. do L tyrde. 
Asel at am Secretary. The Electricity Council, SO Mlllbank. 
London 8 W1. by 4th October 1967 

Please quote Ref. E/133/67 

HE E1ECIRICITY COUHCll 


SCHOOLS COUNCIL 

Publishing Manager 

The Schools Council for the Curriculum and Examinations 
requires immediately a Publishing Manager, preferably with 
experience in the field of educational publishing 

Duties will include 

— arranging for publication by publishing firms of teaching 
materials produced by Schools Council curriculum de¬ 
velopment project teams, including negotiation of 
contracts 

— advising and assisting project teams in publication 
aspects of their work 

— arranging publication of Council's own working papers, 
bulletins, etc 

Appointment for two years in the first instance on a salary 
range of £2,500 - £3,000 Starting salary may be above the 
minimum Application forms from Secretary, Schools Council, 
38, Belgrave Square, London, S W 1, to be returned by 13 Oct, 
1967 
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\.alk 

you rseli 
' inbo 
A noUK'i 
Lan£ lia i 


Berlitz ts the fastest end„ of epjiygmtion. The Ber 
most effective way to htz method is 4 exciting, 
learn any language \Yoih\ m testing end ^fijoytWe 
learn from man twehort ejnyTZ TOTAIL IMMER- 
and atari apeak,ntf tb* s ,q N eoURj8.-Wlth the 

language of your choice _ .otltude you 

from the very first leaaon. "Wiwy epniuae you 

without verb drill, trine- *** ^ ,,rn m01 * 

letions or academic Mmoi- l«fl*u»|«* fluently In 4 
phere Just lots and lots weeks. 

For detail* writ* pr call * 

s| |8bR| BERLITZ ichMto of 1«B|u«f«s 

WOBS&r Ml OX FORD ST LONDON MM MAY UU 


DA!WA 

BANK 

OSAKA, JAPAN 


PERSONAL 


woowumm moofcwi 


A 30 branches Throughout Japan 
Head Office. 21, 8ingomachi &chome, Higaahiku, Osaka, Japan 
Cable Add DA1BANK Tel 271 1221 Telex* Ofr 3284 

fclftw York Aggftay, 140 Broadway, NfW York, N Y 10006 
























































Securities 
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M 57 51 W 60 61 tt 63 64 65 66 Year 

Licenced Dealer in Securities 

YAMAICHI 

SECURITIES CO., LTD. 

Underwriter*, Distributors, Brokers A Dealers 

Head Office: Kabnto-cho, Nihonbashi, Tokyo 
London Representative Office 2/3 PhHpot Lane, London, E C 3 
Tel 01-6234091-2 Telex* LN 262141 
YAMAICHI SECURITIES CO. OF NEW YORK, INC 
111 gfoetfway. New.York, N,Y. 10006, Telex: NY-2357 


t Turriff , 
Service tofodustry 
makes sound 
business sense 


TURRIFF Planning, Design and Construc¬ 
tion facilities can turn your development 
plans into productive reality quickly and 
economically. * 

Let TURRIFF experience provide the solu¬ 
tion to your expansion problems. Backed 
by the resources of the entire Turriff Cor¬ 
poration your project can be commissioned 
more quickly and at lower cost. Vital con¬ 
siderations in meeting today's economic 
challenge. 

By one unified plan from concept to com¬ 
pletion your aims can be achieved. Turriff 
know-how can make and carry out this 
plan successfully and to your advantage 
in providing a new project or the moderni¬ 
sation of your existing establishment. 


If you are contemplating industrial expan¬ 
sion or modernisation contact:- 

TURRIFF Technical Services Division 




>A 


This team of specialists, experienced in all 
technologies, provides an integrated com¬ 
prehensive design, construction and instal- 
iation service from feasibility study to 
completion at an agreed contract price 
and by the agreed completion date. 

construction-wise turn to 

TTJ 


m j.ndwttfa|haumQtbytlM lang-ftm C 
b& ifS’pm Os iwpwfcfc of 
kjinftU't$ptMRai|itolfc #V*,> * ' 



Contact 1 
edge end rich < 


















THE ECONO* WT EEI>tB**B* ; 


An Inter-Continental Hotel 
in Melbourne, too? 


Yes, in Melbourne too! An Inter •Continental Hotel in the center of 
the theatre and restaurant district. 435 excellent rooms. Full air con¬ 
ditioning and central heating. 70 shops surround a boomerang sculp¬ 
ture fountain. Food and entertainment of every kind: in the chic j 
Mayfair, Club Grill, Coolibah Coffee Shop, Ice Cream Parlour, The 
Tavern, The Pub and Wilawa Cocktail Lounge. 

John C. Carrodus is your charming host. 

Call your travel agent or Intercontinental. 

Inter-Continental 

A world of 36 fine hotels j 



A great port 
A great city 

A great international bank 

BANK ot KOBE,i 

Head Office; Kobe, Japan 

156 8nmch*» throughout Japan 

dverseas Offices: New York , London 


PROFESSIONAL, UNBIASED ADVICE; 

A DAY-TO-DAY ANALYSIS FOR 7 GNS PER YEAR, 

i 4 

The D. Roy Lavery method of system investment is a successful and proven service, 
available on a personal basis to all investors, no. matter how large or small their 
equity holdings. Every subscriber receives s^nonthly investment advice letter and 
an Action Advice Service. It is the Actiof*Advice which provides the dynamic 
force to the service, as every time action is required, either to buy or sell shams 
which are listed, ah Action Advice Note will be posted to you. You can then instruct 
your own stockbroker or bank to act accordingly. 

You can have up to 20 of your own shares incorporated in the system, **he 
only provision being that they must be quoted daily in the Financial Times. In 
addition to your own shares, a bhsic selected lift of shares will be sent to you. 
Share movements are checked every day and the changes recorded and noted, 
similarly, the F. T. Index is analysed as are company results, economic trends, the 
bank rate and World news etc. These indicators are monitored from day-to-day and 
are the basis of the decisions leading to the Action Advice Notes. 

If you value sound, well proven advice^ subscribe NO W to the D. Roy Lavery 
System Investment Advisory Service. One year subscription £7. 7. 0. Three yean 
subscription £15. 15. 0. Alternatively you can subscribe for a three month trial 
period, (with basic list only,, for £2. 0. 0.) 

To take the greatest advantage of this service, and to make your Investments more 
profitable, send your subscription today to;— 


D. Roy Lavery MANAGEMENT, DEPT. E.1, 

MADGELL HOUSE, CLAYTON-LE-DALE. BLACKBURN. LANCASHIRE; 
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In thirteen years Winston Churchill changed 
from a novice Tory MP to a great Liberal Statesman. 

He faced a series of testing crises: 

The Irish problem: The siege of Sidney Street: 
Switching party loyalties: Planning the Welfare State: 
and arming Britain for the Great War. 

Churchill emerged from these events as a leader. 
You can read how. In detail. From his son Randolph. 
Part II of Randolph’s biography (1901-1914) 
of his father is being serialised in the Sunday Telegraph 
Read it. 

And discover how a great man became great. 




Starting October 1st in. the 4 * 

SUNDAY TELEGRAPH 


OSR*-. b, Electrical uJS 


l W»b.ntr*mt nivldnni U..U. 









we BootfOMBrr avnUHtam^ja, *$f>7 


STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


»OI4A* BONDS Indicated 




Ordinary 

Stbdu 


nehjieimann 
RMhstahl 
TfcytMit Huette 
U(t0e Kuhlman 
Union Steal 5 A 
US Steel 
Uklnor 


421 

292 

AEG 


—7 

44/6 

i!Sr 

AEI 

+ i/W, 

2») 

ASEA 

a? 

-20 

62 

50*. 

Am Tel A Til 

+** 

74/9 

43/1 

BICC 

76/9 

+W 

I9S0 

1385 

Brown Bovarl "A* 

MJ900 

+90 

4S9 

343 

CGE 

Fr 499 

+4. 

133 

76 8 

CSF 

FH04 

-< 

15,10*, 

ll/l’a 

Chloride Electric 

14/9 

+6d 

77’, 

42’, 

Comatac 

S55V 


• 12 - 

75 /- 

D*cq 

112/-* 


m/ 

26)6 

EMI 

34/- 

+M 

167 

118 

Electrolux 

Kr 161 

-S 

52/6 

4l/» 

English Electric 

LM Ericcton B 

11/9 

+6d 

245 

177 

Kr.229 

•t 

H5», 

82’, 

Gan Electric 

SIM', 

—2% 

65/7', 

44/- 

Gen Electric Co 

65/- 

-6/ 

55*4 

45 

Gan Tal A Elec 

S45V 


102 

81 

Hitachi 

Y IS* 


21? 

2? 

Hoover A 

IBM 

X. 

+& 

45/6 

32/4’, 

ICT 

X. 

+ 1/4 

l»\ 

96 S 

ft 

Inc Tal A Tel 

+!# 

Machines Bull 

ftjil 

+^7 

331 

248 

Maccushica 

Y274 

+3 

45/6 

34/9 

C A Parsons 

44/- 

+ 1/- 

lie i* 

71/6 

Philips Lmp Wlu. 

117/4 

+ 1- 

31/- 

24/10’, 

Plesaey 

31/- 

+«d 

30/6 

21/10* 

Radio Rentals 

»/iP’, 


15/7’, 

N/6 

RodMIwsion 

15/7*, 

52/9 

43/9 

A ReyroOe 

S&i 

+9d 

237 

141 5 

Siemens 

-1 I 

934 

567 

Sony 

YIN 

-• 

ft 

St 

Sperry Rand 
Thomson-Houtt 

fnlb 


3. 

58/6 

Thorn Electrical 

•»/- 

1ST 


Western Union 

Sif, 


47 

Weill n hse El 

i7j»; 



Engineering 

39/6 24/3 Acrow A M/4 1 , +1/4’, ) 3 

22/9 17/10', Allied Iron 21/6 SO 

16/9 10/B', Auoe Enilnrg 16/9 6*7 

196 IS5 Atln Copco Kr 117 -2 M 

27/10* 23/- OS A 27/10*. +4d 4 7 

34/9 27/6 Babefc A Wilcox 12/6 +7*,d 41 

| 29/3 20/4 1 , John Brown 27/6 -1/1 94 

16/ 12/7', Cohnn 600 IS/tO*. +!^ 

30/6 22/- Coventry Gauge 10/6 99 

12/4’, I/O*, Davy Ashmore 12/04, -1*^ S-l 

14/9 12/6 Delta Metal 11/4*. -9M 4-0 

350 212 Dtmag -I 4-1 

1/7’, 7/- Edwards High V 7/6 +M 14 

26/ 22/10*, B eiHott 26/- +£d 4 9 

22/- IS/- Firth Gotland 21/- -k 64 

61/1', 46/9 Guest. KAN Sf/4*, -I/I', 4 7 

420 314 Gutohoffngt H %40l -4 2-9 

9/9 7/4* Head Wrightaon 4/3 +3d f S 

55/6 47/9 Alfred Herbert 5*/- 5 9 

9/6 7/11', IM4 »/*V +« 4 f 

9/6 6/- Intor Comtxtn 4/W, +l\d 

268 229 Kulleger B KrJlO -7 44 

610 39S MAN %S6S —35 >4 

40/3 20/3 Mather A Platt lOf- +1/3 94 

53/9 37/9 Metal Box 52/4', +1\d 54 

95 76 Mitsubishi Heavy yV -2 12 

56/3 40/6 Morgan Crucible 55/9 +Sd 9 3 

211 1 173 6 Pndwney ft 216 5 +4 5 3-1 

44/6 37/3 Renold 44/6 +01 4 7 

23/3 15/4', Sorck 23/3 +38 14 

27/6 «9/4', Sinton Engine 26/P, -4d 44 

40/6 21/- SJcefko BalMS 40/6 +2/- 4 f 

40/6 14/3 Stavejey Ind. 4*6 +6d 64 

9/7*. 3/KF, John Thompaon fflfc l\d 44 

61/1 , 49/6 Tt,be Investm*. *40/9 + l'Jl 1J 

32/3 26/4*, Vlckera 2»/l», -1/0 44 

50/9 39/6 Thos W Ward SttB -M 44 

7/i', 5/6 WaHman Eng 6/3 -40 34 


Stock Price* and Yleldi compiled with hold from Hearn Vickcra da Coma A Co Morrill LyncK Pierce Fonaor As Smith. YamakM SedurfcMs Co, and White, Wo U A Co YUld In brackota 2» on farendr 
dividend • Ex dividend I Ex capitalisation, «€a rights t Ex all (f)FteylaM. M After Zambian tax (I) T* /atom data (n) Interim aince radubM or pauod JThe oat raddMbtion yield* 
allow for tax at la 3d In L 


+1/3 94 

+1\d 34 


44 9 1*1 

+09 47 

+39 14 

-id 44 

+2/- 4 f 
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lH(»tf^ 
High Low 


S«P« 

27 1947 


II 

44/- 
271 

M/* 

20/1 

:r- 

4 47 
• •/- 
JK* 

3970 

•l\ 

M/l 

Si 

X 

ll,OSO 


sr 

Kj 


lift 

JK 

Ji"*' 

ST 

27/4 

34> 

m 

ft 

iSl 

49 

g(* 

flfr* 

2140 

4430 

9 
& 


Pood, Pharmaceuticals 


d Suppliers 
pNfcholM 
Am Brit Foods 


Avon Product* 
Beecham Group 
Beghln 
Bovrll 

Brit CocoeACh. 
Brit Drug Hats. 
Brook* Bond ’S* 
Colt -Palmolive 
Col Sugar Ref 
Express Dry ‘A* 
Pkdi LoveM 


General Mill* 


fSlo’, 7 (jf 

j3«% !fT- 


I(ul0% 

•8! 

•3/7% 

12/9 

15/r, 

40/10, 

170/9 

29/- 


ft, 

431 

23/9 

34/3 

3014 

A, 

?X 9 

51/7', 

41/9 

™r 

291 
140 5 
3990 

IP 

St 

433 

147 

18/- 

10/6 


126 

ISO 

1768 

32/- 

3552 

24/- 

312*, 


% 

St 

28/3 

2C 

Sk 

47/- 

3*/9 

23/4 

34fl’. 


If 

$?o. 

25/- 

10/44. 

29/10*, 

121/3 

26/3 


Liebigs 

L'Qreal 

Mott* 

Nat Canning 
Mattie 

Perrier 

Proctor Gamble 
Ranks-Hovli 
Reckttt A Colm 
Bou Group 
Schweppes 
Smith* Criip* 
Spiders 

Tate 4 Lyle 
Unigate 
Unilever 
Unilever N V 
United Biscuits 


44/3 

& 

is* 

iL 

yL, 

rr SI|7S 

S76» 4 

S73 

43/9 

$49', 

31/-* 

13/4 
Fr 1395 
L 8380 
50/9 

Fr S 2610 
Fr 162 
$94’, 

30/- 

36/- 

7/10*, 

14/3% 

15/7% 

13/7'; 

32/4’ 

14/6 

40/10', 

170/9 

29/- 


-2/9 
-1/3 
+ l%d 

at 

+21 

a 

& 

+3d 


-6d 
-5 
-270 
+2/9 
+45 
+4 8 
- 1 % 


:i£ 

* 

*£■ 



P r operty 

Capital A Counties 
City Centre Prp 
Oty Lon Rl Prp 
Hammenns A 
Land Securities 
LwuCty F hold 
Lon March Secs 
Metropolitan Est A Pty 14/3 
St. Martins 19/- 

Sac Covent Gdn 
S G Immobile Ire 
Stock Convertn 


Alrtinea A Shipp in g 
Anglo Norneia 
■rft A Comm 
Cammed Laird 
Omard 
Fureess Withy 
HariendA Wolff 
t Air Line* 


7/8*4 

33/3 

59/7*, 

38/- 

17/- 

29/7' 

8/6 


F 


iW. 

+4d 

-8’ 4 d 

-3d 
—6d 
+2 25 
-3d 


Yield 

Sr 


3 4 
1 5 
3 3 

1 2 

2 9 
2 2 
7 S 

3 6 

4 2 
4 7 

2 4 

4 5 

4 I 
0 9 

3 I 
2 I 

2 5 
2 6 

5 2 
S 2 
I I 

49 

1 S 

23 
S 1 

4 1 
4 3 
4 3 
0 8 
4 7 
62 
4 8 

3 I 

2 9 

4 S 


9/3 

Motors, Aircraft 
British Motor 

• 1/7*1 

+5',d 

ft 

34*, 

Caterpillar Tract 
Chrysler 

$41’, 

ffb 

— I 

3I’ 4 


3 7 

104 8 

Citroen 

—2 

3 7 

378 

Plimler^Beni 

%6°6 

-24 

1 0 

16/4’, 

Dowty Group 

g/7% 

+ 1 

3 8 

27/4’, 

Dunlop 

34/3 

4 7 

2694 

Fiat 

L 2902 

+3 

3 4 

17/3 

Ford <B D R) 

24/6 

$63% 

+9d 

3 5 

47\ 

291’, 

Gan Dynamics 

+2 

1 6 

Gen Mu (Un) 

40/3 

+6d 

4 0 

40 

Goodyear 

$50% 

+2*, 

2 7 

37/6 

Hawker Siddeley 

43/4', 

-I'd 

5 ! 

30/6 

Honda (E D R) 

32/6 

—3d 

3 0 

112 

Komatiu 

Y 113 

+ 1 

5 3 

41/9 

Levlsnd Motors 
i Lucas 

51/7’, 

S&-. 

+2 4’, 

4 4 

29/10’, 

+6d 

4 0 

20 

Massey Ferguson 

+% 


557 

HlChelin 8r 

Fr 740 

+*• 

1 5 

203 

NHian Motor 

Y 221* 

-2 

3 -4 

III 5 

Peugeot 

PlrmTfl Spa 

Fr 136 

-4 

3 9 

3210 

L 3970 

-20 

2 6 

45/1’, 

Rolls-Royce 

48/4’, 

—6d 

4 6 

2/lir* 

Rootes Mtrs A' 

5/1', 

+ 4',d 


ii/«’ 

Smiths Indutt 

16/- 

+ t%d 

S 0 

450 

Steyr-Dmler-Pch 

Volkswagen 

%469 

+4 

2 4 

280 

%40B 

-1 

4 9 

103 

Volvo 

Kr 139 

-4 

2 6 

10/- 

Westland 

'•/- 

•o/i*. 

+2/1’, 

2 8 

7/6 

Wilmot-Breedtn 

+%d 

5 4 

87 

Office Equip, Phot* 
Canon Camera 

i 

Y 99 

+ 1 

4 0 

125*, 

Eastman Kodak 

<•35* 

-1*, 

1 6 

1206 

Gevaert Photo 

Fr B 1768 

+92 

2 8 

20 3 

Gesteiner A 

31/- 

-1/- 

2 9 

2789 

Olivetti Prlv 

L 3552 

+8 

2 3 

20/3 

Oialld 

23/7’, 


4 9 

199 

Xerox 

S267 

+ 18 

0 4 

46/- 

10/7’, 

Paper A Publishing 
Bowater Paper 

54/7’, 

•8/1’, 

+3d 

5 5 

British Printing 

Burtil Pulp A r 


3 9 

18 5 4 

3 

+3d 

- 1 ’, 

2 7 

44’ 

io/fr 

Crown Zeller 

$47 

4 7 

DRG 

28/3 

+ 3d 

4 7 

26/6 

•S/llD% 

Financial Newt 

34/- 

—6d 

4 2 

Int Publishing 

19/3 

—2’ 4 d 

5 5 

39/3 

Longmans Gp A 
MacMillan Bl P 

35/- 

+3d 

4 S 

2*', 

$c^r. 



44*, 

McGraw Hill 

$49 


08 

16/* 

48/4', 

News of the Wld 

Retd Paper 

•8/- 
45/9 

-3d 
—6d 

ft 

3i/l 

W H Smith A 

39/9 

+2 h 

4 5 

16/9 

Thomson Organ 

22/6 

6 2 

31/3 

Wiggins Teape 

36/1’, 

+ •/•% 

5 S 


4 S 

4 S 

5 0 
2 6 
1 8 

4 2 

5 9 
4 I 
4 7 

W 


lufthar 


Ocean Steamship 


•7/4 

~IO’,d 


20/t 

5*7 

•0/4*, 

-•’,d 

5 8 

■ •/* 

-7\d 

• 5 

25/6 

7 8 

8/4 

+4d 


Y 1500 

-20 

2 0 

Ft 268 

+ 3 


r 

-4', 


-9d 

5 8 


1 Prices, 1947 

Ordinary 

Price 

Change 

Yield 



Stock* 

Sept 

on 

sy* 


Low 


27 1947 

week 

.17 

, *% 
28/3 

ft 

Put American 

P AO Defd 

S 1 

4 


10/4’, 

15/t 

Swan Hunter 


+*d 

64 

IJ IS 

1030 

Swissair (Bearer) 

Fr S W30 

-15 

2 7 

B9\ 

57*, 

TWA 

55*, 


1 7 



Storey 




451 

438 

Bljenkorf 

w. 

+ ••*. 

2 8 

•9/4*, 

25/7' 

•4/10* 

Boots Pure Drug 

-3d 

J 7 

20/7’/ 

Brit Home Strs 

25/- 


4 0 

22/KP, 

17/!*; 

British Shoe 

22/6 

-4%d 

4 4 

31/6 

T' 

20/- 

24/6 

Montague Burton 
Debcnhams 

25/4 

30/9 

+4d 

3 5 

6 0 

172 

Gtlerles Lafayette 

Fr235 

+ 18 

1 S 

544 

440 

Gaieties Precdos 

%445 

+5 

3 9 

37C 

38/1*, 

Grattan Ware 

50/- 

-Id 

3 1 

26’ * 
38/S 

G T A A P 

$31' 4 

+ 1 

5 1 

GUS A 

50/- 

^'b,. 

+4d 

3 6 

17/10*, 

House of Fraser 

+3d 

6 1 

2720 

2210 

Innovation 

-50 


•4/4’, 

611 

9/7*, 

461 

Int Stores 

Karstadt 

'fli 

tit 

3 9 

2 0 

530 

385 

Kaufhof 

%530 

+5 

2 8 

1094 

821 

La Redout. 

Fr 1091 

+09 

1 7 

373 7$ 

304 

La Rinakenta 

343 

-4 

2 1 

ST* 

3 91 

iT 

2* 

Marks A Spencer 

40/7’, 


3 8 

Montgomery W 

Myer Emporium 

$24% 

SA3 90* 

+IToi 

40 

313 

230 

Neckerman 

%302’, 

+ •’. 

4 3 

3B4 

234 

Nouvelles Gals 

rr 333* 

+71 

1 2 

82/6 

53/9 

OK Baiaari A 

81/- 

+•/- 

3 5 

183 

117 8 

Prlntemps 

Fr 177 8 

+ 11 8 

2 7 

59-, 

44*. 

Sears Roebuck 

$54' 

_s 

+6^ 4 d 

2 1 

21/1% 

10/9 

Tesco Stores 

S/?o\ 

20/4’, 

1 7 

29/10*, 

25/- 

United Drapery 

+ »*.d 

4 6 

20/4’, 

14/3 

Woolworth 

+2 , 4 d 

4 9 

62 7 


Textiles. Clothing 




49 2 

AKU 

FI 61 8 

+ 4 7 

5 8 

27/- 

22/3 

Ashton Bros 

23/3 

-3d 

6 4 

50’. 

25' 

Burlington 

$40 

% 

3-0 

8/5*, 

4/5\ 

Calico Printers 

7/7’, 

10 5 

14/9 

• 1/4, 

Carrington A D 

12/6 

+4d 

64) 

47/- 

33/— 

Coats Ptns 

44/4 

-•/•O’, 

64) 

20/9 

10/4', 

16/10’, 

8/4’, 

Couruulds 

20/1’, 


6 2 

Eng Sewing Cot 

10/- 

6 2 

45/- 

38/- 

Snla Viscose Prlv 

45 


(3 3) 

55' 4 

37*, 

Stevens J P 

SS5’ 4 

+ •', 

4 1 

107 

85 

Teijin 

Y 85* 

-3 

7 1 

138 

113 

Toyo Rayon 

Y 119* 

-1 

5 9 

12/9 

10 3 

Vtyella Int 

West Riding W 

•2/5’ 4 

*3%d 

6 0 

59/- 

52/4’, 

52'9 

-3d 

6 8 

15/6 

10- 

Woolcombers 

10/9 

+ 3d 

3 7 



Tobacco 




85/4', 

72- 

Brit Amer Tob 

81/10* 

-%d d 

4 9 

55 

4/0* 4 

Carreras B 

5/3 

4 8 

18/9 

77/1’, 

15/3 

60/10’, 

Gallaher 

18/9 

+7’,d 

1 4 

Imperial Tobac 

75/3 

-9d 

5 7 

58/3 

45/- 

Rembrandt 

58/3 

+ 1/6 

3 1 



Utilltloa/IUIIs 




73% 

56 

Canadian Pacific 

SC 62*. 

__ j 


732 

666 

Chubu 

Y 466* 

-A 

7 5 

804 

710 

Chugoku 

Y 725* 

-12 

6 9 

36 

32', 

Cons Edison 

$33’, 

— 1 

5 4 

2494 

2158 

EBES 

Fr B 2482 

+36 

5 1 

1780 

1480 

Intercom 

Fr B 1712 

-14 

5 B 

735 

675 

Kansai Elec P 

Y 675* 

-27 

7 4 

434 

322 

R WE 

%428 

+4 

3 3 

120 

101 

Tokyo Gas 

Invest frusta 

Y 103 

-1 

5 8 

29/9 

32/3\ 

Alliance Trust 

29 7’,* 


3 4 

17 6 

14 6 

Atlas Elec 

17/4’, 


3 9 

55 9 

44/3 

BET A Defd 

55/4 

+ •'.4 

6 3 

18/7’ 

19/10', 

12/9 

British Assets 

18/3 

-!’d 

3 2 

15'IQ', 

Cable A Wireless 

19/10’, 

+3^ 

3 7 

I7/9*| 

JS/10, 

28/4' 

160 4 

Foreign A Col 

•W 

-v 

3 3 

20/- 

Globe Tel A T 

20/- 

+Jd 

3 7 

34/10*, 

Industrial A ^en 

34/9 

+6d 

4 1 

IBS 2 

Intarunle 

Ft 184 5 

+0 2 

4 9 

•8/1’. 

225 6 

•4/1’, 

193 

Mercantile Inv 

17/10’, 


4 2 

Robeco 

FI 225 1 

+0 7 

4 3 

212 

169 3 

Rolinco 

n 2i2 


0 9 

23/10*, 

17/- 

Wltan Inv 

23/9% 

+2^ 

2 9 


| Ericas. 1147 

Ordhsnry 

Stochs 

Price, 

Sept 

Change 

on 

It 

, High 

Uw 

j 


»Mej|f 

27 

'in 

»¥- 

240 

Ub 

M^ceflnw>U> , 
Alt Liqulde 
AHfedEJ* 

Fr 3db 
U/9 

+2b't’ 

+»* 

* 20 

4 1 

JS; 

23/- 

William Rajrd 

28 h 

2»/9% 

7 1 

29/4 

22/6 

Bestobell 

+3d 

4 4 

2SM% 

I7/I0*, 

Bookers 

25/- 

-4',d 

6 8 

42/9 


British Match 

42 6 

S 3 

J0/3 

British Oxygen 

9/1’, 

-l',d 

5 5 

•3/7*. 

••/- 

British Ropes 

12/6 

6 4 

as 

8/- 

Cope Allman 

9/3 

-3d 


29- 

20/4% 

De La Rut 

28/- 

—6d 

53 

44/- 

<5/4 

5T- 

105/3 

Dalgety 

Hays wharf 

43)10% 

40/3 

-2/1% 

-l’,d 

S 6 

5 9 

M/6 

Hudson • Ray 

130/-* 

+ •/- 

3 0 

40/- 

£/- 

inchcapa 


+7',d 

5 7 

121 

99 

C Itoh 

+ 1 

5 3 

57/6 

43/6 

Johnson Macthey 

sX. 

—9d 

3 7 

109%. 

81% 

Litton Industries 

+7% 


93% 


Mlnneta MAM 

S90’ 

+% 

1 4 

IBS 

Mitsui 

YI37* 

—3 

5 1 

60/- 

37/10*. 

Radiation 

64 h 


3 B 

25/- 

17/1’ 

• •/•o'. 

Sears A 

25/- 

+ 1% d 

5 0 

•7/3 

Steetley 

17/3* 

+6</ 

4 6 

25/1’, 

•9/4% 

Thos Tilling 
Turner A Newall 

24 3 

—4',d 

4 9 

Sf 

29/4’ 

37/9 

-7’d 

5 7 

48% 

Union Carbide 

ssi% 

_ 1 

3 7 

8/4 , 

5/» 

Unitad Glass 

7/ r, 

-fd 

5 2 

3b/- 

17/6 

Wilkinson Swd 

30/- 

+6d 

4 6 


513 

oh 




457 

Aquitaine 

Fr 579 

-78 

1 9 

70/6 

59/- 

Brit Petroleum 

61/ 

+6d 

si 

40/6 

50/9 

Burmah Oil 

53/9 

-9d 

210 

139 

Cla Pet roles 

Fr W7 


3 5 

73 

58% 

Guir Oil 

>70*, 

_> 

3 1 

49 

39% 

Mobil Oil 

S43% 

+ I 1 ! 

4 1 

2218 

1440 

Petroflna 

Fr B 2i30 

+ 24 

4 2 

£18% 

£14*. 

35/10’, 

Royal Dutch 

£18% 

+ % 

3 6 

46/6 

Shell Transport 

46/-* 

+ I0%d 

4 5 

43% 

59*. 

Sun Oil Calif 

^60’ 

+ % 

4 1 

44% 

97% 

Stan Oil Indiana 

557% 


3 3 

69 

60 

Stan OH N J 

<67% 

-1% 

4 9 

79 

«% 

Texaco Inc 

979’, 

+ % 

3 3 



Gold Mines—Finance 



• 2/- 

9/- 

Ashanti 

il 


ft 

96/- 

68/9 
£•5" „ 

oFsrr 

81 6 

+ I0,d 

£•9’ 

Anglo-American 

% 

+ % 

3 6 

34/7% 

21/1% 

•05/4% 

Charter Cons 

+ 2 1 , 

3 4 

137/10% 

Cons Gold Fids 

135/ 

-1 +; 

4 1 

146/3 

91/10’, 

General Mining 

132 6 


5 3 

226/3 

170/- 

J burg Cons 

207 6 


3 1 

100/4’, 

75/ 

Union Corpn 

96 1* 

9d 

4 6 



Mines A Metals 




36% 

28’ 

2387 5 

Alcan Alum 

sC 30*. 

+ % 


3410 

Alussuissr 

Fr S 3225 

-3*5 

2 1 

Mil 

42, | 

Amer Mu Clim 

>55% 

T% 

3 4 

7/1 , 

Amal Tin Niger 

8 4’, 

+ 3d 

(n) 

53 

23% 

19/4’, 

EH*,. 

Anaconda 

M8% ‘ 


5 1 

35 6 

CAST 

34 7% 

+ 9,d 

7 2 

£15 

De Beers Defd 

£I4’ 4 

3 9 

93', 

82 

Falconbridge 

>C 89’, 



108', 

83% 

Inter Nickel 

$107', 


5!% 


Kcnnecott 

$49% 


4 0 

12/9 

5/l1% 

Lonrho 

• 2/3 

+ l\d 

8 1 

33/9 

28/3 

Mount Isa 

31/6 

+ 3d 

(• 3) 

71 9 

54 % 

•0/1% 

Penarroya 

Fr 71 6 

-0 3 

4 4 

11/6 

Pillar Holdings 

•1/9’, 

-*d 

5 7 

59% 

94% 

Reynolds Metals 

$52 

-1% 

1 7 

70/6 

34/10% 

RTZ 

68/9 

+ 5/ 

2 9 

40/ 

30/6 

Rhokana 

39/ 

—6d 

17 9 

77/ 

51/6 

Roan Sel Trust 

72/- 

+6 d 

9 Bh 

96/ 

55/6 

Selection Trust 

92/ 

+2/6 

3 5 

990 

500 

Union Mimere 

Fr B 986 

+ 56 

3 9 

75/ 

43- 

Zambia Ang Am 

72 

-V 

13 % 



Plantations, Etc 




4/6 

2/9’, 

Assam Cons d 

4/ 

-3d 

12 5 

63/6 

33/1% 

49/ 

Cons T A Lnds 

61/9 

+ 9d 

12 9 

27/4% 

Guthrie 

29/1', 

— 4%d 

12 0 


3/2% 

••/- 

Hlghlnds A Low 
iokal 

3/»% 

16/- 

-P,d 

II 7 

10 6 

3 V, 

2/6 

Plantation Hldgs 

2/*% 


13 1 


Money Market Indicators 

In New York Treasury bill rate rose sharply to Its highest level 
In nine months and In London It rote doier to Bank rata than 
at any tlma sinca tha war Meanwhile. In Canada the official dis¬ 
count rata was raised on Tuesday There was a slight narrowing 
of the main covered arbitrage margin In New York's Favour, and 
the uncovered margins in London s favour are now so small that 
funds have probably been moving out 


Treasury Bill Tenders 

91-Day 


Tender 


Amount 


Average 
rite ch 
A llotment 

Allotted 

Issue 

Date of 
Tender 

ft™"} 

Offered 

Applied 

for 

at Max 
Race* 

Out¬ 

standing 

1966 

91-Dcy 


f d 

b 

Sept. 23 

180 0 

300 2 

135 1 SO 

2310 0 

1947 

June 23 

190 0 

320 0 

105 6 00 

54 

2.210 <0 

30 

190 0 

320 9 

105 6 02 

54 

2.260-0 

July 7 

190 0 

291 4 

104 2 94 

73 

2.270-0 

14 

230 0 

357 5 

104 10 23 

44 

2.290 0 

. 21 

250 0 

341 9 

104 IB 79 

75 

2.350 0 

2B 

250 0 

344 4 

104 10 49 

71 

2,410 0 

Aug 4 

270 0 

385 5 

104 10 41 

42 

2.470 0 

II 

270 0 

395 9 

104 10 54 

65 

2380-0 

. IB 

250 0 

370 1 

IQS 10 05 

76 

2390 0 

.. 25 

230*0 

354 6 

105 9 94 

54 

2 770-0 

Sept 1 

230-0 

344 7 

105 9 $4 

51 

2330 0 

8 

240-0 

410 8 

l6l 9-49 

49 

2390-0 

IS 

210 0 

346 3 

105 9 24 

44 

2980-0 

.. 22 

210-0 

123 3 

107 4-41 

47 

3.020 0 


♦On September 22od, tenders fer9l-de» bills, at £98 13s. 2d. secured 
47 per earn higher danders being allotted ia ML The offar for 
tbit week was for £210 million 91-day bills 


Key Money end Arbitrage Rata* 
London September 27 


Bank Rate % 

Curo-etarllng deposits 

(from 6% 4/5/67) 5% 

(In Paris) 

Deposit retesi 

2 days notice 5% 

7 days notice 

3 month. 6% 

Clearing banks 3% 

NEW YORK 

Discount houses 3% 

Treasury bills 4 63 

Local authorities 5', 

Certs of Deposit 4 90 

1 months fixed 

Sterlings 

Local authorities 5%-5" u 

Spot rate $2 7838 

Finance houses 5% 

Forward discount 

7 days 

(3 months ) cents 

Interbank rate 5% 

Forward cover 

3 months' 

(J months) 

Treasury bills $”„ 

Annual Int cost %% 

Euro-dollar deposits 

Investment currency 

7 days notice 5% 

Investment $ 28%% prem 

3 months 5% 

* 

Coverod Arbitrage 

In fevour of 

Margins (3 months) 

Last week % This week % 

Treasury bills 
ture-Mlar/UK local 

London % London 

authority loans 

N York %, N York %, 

Buro-doHar/luro starling 

London % London % 

Uuceuarad Arbitrage Marglh>(7 days') 

Bu«hM 

authority leans ' 

London % London % 

Buro^llar/lMarbanb 

London \ London \ 





Hybrid 


Take Japan's leading manufacturers of such diverse pro¬ 
ducts as ships, paper, aircraft, textile and thousands of other 
industrial and consumer goods. Add in firms specializing in 
banking, trading, transportation and insurance. Combine 
these companies into one gigantic group and you have... a 
hybrid! In this case Mitsubishi, the vast enterprising group 
that forms the core of industry in Japan and provides pro¬ 
ducts and services throughout the world. 


Under the familiar Three Diamonds mark, the Mitsubishi 
group of 40 integrated companies constantly strives to up¬ 
grade living standards of people everywhere. The 280,000 
employees of Mitsubishi are dedicated to providing the needs 
of today while preparing for the challenges of tomorrow. 

Just as hybrid corn has helped ease universal hunger, 
Mitsubishi is helping to satisfy the worldwide appetite for 
economic advancement. 


JL MITSUBISHI 

JmWL worldwide for every need 

For further information plea to contact MITSUBISHI SHOJI KAI9HA LTD (General Importary A Exporters) Head Office Marunouehi Tokyo Japan London Branch Bow Balls House. Bread , 
Street, London E C 4 Tel clTy3292 Overseas Trade Network Duesseldorf, Hamburg, Rotterdam Pans Milano Madrid Athens Beoarad Bucharest Moscow, Oslo and 70 other major citled r 
around the world MITSUBISHI BANK LTD Head Office Marunouehi, Tokyo, Japan London Branch 7 Blrchln Lena, London E C 3 Tel MIN 9896 Oversees Offices New York, Los AnteM* 







Well, they got over that 

Mr Wilson put up a politically 
dazzling performance at the 
Labour party’s conference at 
Scarborough, page 15. So did Mr 
Callaghan, but Mr Brown has 
been labouring under all too 
brutally visible signs of strain, 
page at. 


The pound and Europe 

One reason for Mr Brown’s 
gloom has been the bad news 
from Brussels. The Rcy report 
has thrown the question of 
the pound sterling into the 
middle of the common market 
debate, page 17. And the German 
government is not doing much to 
help Britain’s bid either, page 29. 


The cost of being ICI 

After spending £620 million in 
five years to build some of the 
biggest chemical plants in the 
world, ICI is halving the volume 
of new projects sanctioned, page 

63. 


BUSINESS 

AUSTRALIA 

The parting of Australia and 
Britain has reached a new phase. 
A special survey, page 85. 


The drugs dilemma 

Like it or not, a fair number of 
young people in Britain are going 
to make experiments with drugs. 
It is pointless merely to deplore 
this, but difficult to know what to 
do: most current proposals rely 
on far too little hard information, 
page 20. 



Don’t push your luck 

Mr Kosygin wants Mr Johnson 
to accept the dividing line in 
Europe. How can he expect 
American sympathy while he 
goes on supporting an armed 
assault on the dividing line in 
Asia? page 16. 



* .. 4 ./ \ 


Too tough in Lagos 

It isn’t enough for Nigeria to 
beat its rebels. It should offer 
them enough concessions to win 
their co-operation after the war, 
page 19. 


IRC and take-overs 

IRC’s role as intervenor in the 
contested GEC-AEI take-over 
puts its role in a new light, page 
66 . 
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Swing-wing Jets 

Sir —It is difficult to understand why you 
should so confidently §tat<i (September 23rd) 
that the French government withdrew from 
the Anglo-French swing-wing project because 
they had decided to buy the Dassault swing¬ 
wing fighter which they could get more 
quickly. 

Press reports of what M. Messmcr said to 
the Defence Committee of the National 
Assembly make two points quite clear. First, 
the Dassault Mirage ill G is an experimental 
aircraft and not a combat prototype. Second, 

, even if a combat prototype is developed (and 
. it is by no means clear that a decision to do 
this has been taken), the french government 
has no intention of putting a Variable geometry 
aircraft into production until some time after 
the Anglo-French aircraft is planned to be in 
production. M. Mcssmer made it clear that 
the financial means were not available for 
the French to tackle three major projects 
(Concord, air-bus and VG) at the same time. 

Whilst the French may be keeping a VG 
option open, I am sure the evidence docs 
not show that they are abandoning the 
Anglo-French project in order to bring a 
national VG combat aircraft into service more 
quickly.—Yours faithfully, Edward Bishop 
House of Commons, SW1 


Itinerants 

•Sir —The note on itinerants (September 
30th) might well have drawn attention to 
the fact that they are comprised of two 
distinct categories : the urban and the rural* 
The former make their living out of scrap 
metal and are always to be found in the 
vicinity of built-up areas which provide their 
raw materials; the latter furnish the casual 
labour upon which farmers producing sugar 
beet, vegetables and fruit depend. 

The urban itinerant never wanders far 
from his urban beat and it should not be 
difficult to induce him to adopt a settled life 
if sites for settlement arc provided with 
facilities for him to practise his calling—as, 
indeed, you suggest. The rural itinerant, on 
the other hand, must travel between March 
and November, to the areas where his 
services arc needed. It is important that hr 
should do so. Otherwise agricultural efficiency 
will be impaired. During the season his 
caravan is accommodated on the farm where 
he is working. But as soon as he has com¬ 
pleted his task the farmer moves him on. The 
farming community recognise no duty to 
provide him with winter quarters, and, 
ipdeed, if they did, the local authority would 
refuse permission. 

While urban areas could dispense with the 
services of the itinerant scrap metal extractor, 
agriculture would be hard put to it to do 
without itinerant casual labour. Thus, dis¬ 
graceful as is the action of the Birmingham 
authorities, the failure of the rural local 
authoriuc^bkxlii^iargc their duties under the 
Caravan B|jP Act is morally more reprehen- 
siblc.jThisisa national and local problem. 

Wti” do not Notice county boundaries. 

'-^Fr-- 


The family which singled die sugar beet on 
this farm this spring hsd beenj^qrking jn Kent, 
and left us to pick *' 

is hoped, therefore, fcftat3 
will keep the heat t 
authorities. s ' 

You arc less than : just td : the/ Esje* 
authorities. Despite strcftuQius local objection 
they have selected two fiermafieiH sJt&brie 
in the north, the other in the south of the 
county, and one temporary site. Whether any 
of these become operational depends on 
planning inquiries over the outcome of 
which the county council has no control.— 
Yours faithfully, G. C. S. Curtis 

Saffron Walden, Essex 


General Electric’s Bid 

Sir —You are less than fair (September 30th) 
to Associated Electrical Industries manage¬ 
ment, which has been installing new control 
systems with considerable verve over the past 
18 months. These are the very same 
financial planning and control systems which 
saved Massey Ferguson a decade ago, and 
which turned American Ford around in -the 
late forties, systems which have however met 
with resolute apathy On the part of large 
areas of British management. AEI should 
rather be congratulated on the new manage¬ 
ment team which it is building up in this 
sphere, which should be counted as one of 
its more significant assets when evaluating 
the GEC bid. 

As for the Industrial Reorganisation 
Corporation's role, this is surely part of the 
“ new interventionism" which elsewhere in 
your columns you condemn. Surely Mr Wcin- 
stock docs not need IRC’* help : if he is 
right they arc superfluous, and if he is wrong, 
then the intervention of this official body, 
however well intentioned, could well be a 
source of unjustified confusion for shareholders. 
—Yours faithfully, David Green 

Maidstone, Kent 


Atomic Power 

Sir —Your note (September 23rd) about the 
Atomic Energy Authority’s steam-generating 
heavy water reactor was most apposite. There 
are some grounds for believing that this may 
turn out to be a winner and, as you say, the 
authority has already tendered for a SGHW 
station overseas. 

However, overseas customers may well be 
reluctant to buy the SGHW reactor before 
it has had any trial in this country. In this 
connection wr proposed to the Select Com¬ 
mittee on Science and Technology that the 
Central Electricity Generating Board should; 
be asked it they would themselves invite 
tenders for the SGHW as well as AGR (and, 
if desired, the American water reactors as 
well) when it goes out to contract for its 
next nuclear power station. If this were done 
it would of itself assist to establish overseas 
confidence in the soundness of the SGHW. 
It would be interesting to know if anyone 
is considering this idea.—Yours faithfully, « 
London , WC2 John Lyons 

Institution of Professional Civil Servants 


Vietnam 

Sir —Mr Kellner (September 16th) is on 
boggy ground when he pontificates about the 
inherent dangers of “ listening to the words 
but out by both sides' propaganda machines." 
Short of being present at Airy Infiltration 


point and counting No*d» Vietnamese heads 

or; suppli 

naive. American* ant in the fcafcit 
otpiMciamg tfieir intention* a^d movements: 
* creditably habit at the humhne IgvgL but 
not necesssarily so at the military or political 
one. 

When one is informed in the same letter 
that Red China is a non-existent menace, one 
wonders what fife in the second half of the 
twentieth century is all about I would rather 
share the views of the Indian government, 
whose land has been invaded; of the Tibetans, 
whose land was overrun; of the Hongkong 
rulers whose life is being made a misery; of 
Mr McNamara who has had to initiate an 
ABM system; of the London policeman who 
got socked by a pugilistic Chinese diplomat; 
of the head of the British mission in Peking, 
who was mauled, bloodied and humiliated. 
To know all this (without the help of western 
propaganda) and to shrug i^off as a non-fact 
is surely to by-pass history.—Yours faithfully, 
Sliema, Malta . J. H. Micallef 


Democracy ? 

Sir —Mr G. D. Robinson (Letters, September 
16th), proved to his own satisfaction that 
South Vietnam does not have a democratic 
government. He clearly did not do his home¬ 
work on the most recent British general elec¬ 
tion. This is what he would have found: 
24 per cent of the electorate washed their 
hands of the whole business, 23 per cent un¬ 
successfully supported an Opposition nominee, 
17 per cent voted for an unsuccessful Govern¬ 
ment nominee. 

In other words 64 per cent of the elector¬ 
ate, some 23,000,000 voters, arc without direct 
political representation in the House. On the 
other hand a mere 20 per cent of the elec¬ 
torate was allowed to elect 58 per cent of 
the MPs. Less than 0.1 per cent had any per¬ 
sonal say in the prior selection of their future 
MP. 

By these standards Britain is still a long 
way from electing its first democratic govern¬ 
ment.—Yours faithfully, Jan P, van de Waal 
Liverpool 
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* How deep is India’s recession ? Is the 
official view, that the recession is caused 
by the failure in agriculture, and that 
this year’s good monsoon will bring 
economic recovery, fully justified ? 
These are some of the questions dis- * 
cussed in our latest review., which also 
details some of the stresses currently 
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JAmdon 8W1 
01*4*3 8711 Bat 87 

80 Bait Und street Hew York HY10017 
I Hitt 7-888^ .. 
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SECOND CLASS 


£8 FOSTA0S FOR THE MCOHOXtST PAID At NEW 
«MUy every Saturday. Afty-tvo times n rear la Laadoa, 


TORS. N T. 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 PA AND OVER 


TOP grad! negotiator 


£5,000 


AMALGAMATIONS ifcNO 




Our Client A Specialist Organisation (London Office) which 
operate*, in th$. field " of company mergers, 
amalgamations fend tjftketfjftn. ;.O v ’- 

Requirement A Senior Executive, afejfbetiygqn 3J ji0id;4^ 

an indubitable flaii^^fer/merfeef negotiations fend 
initiation of new btitylindpl in jjjiis fiSto allpl to' 4 
carggr record which ftrOhgly Supports evimce dr 
suitable, background experience and: lUctfeuful 
accomplishment. Appropriate present business con¬ 
tacts, particularly possible vendor companies, 
would be a decided advantage. 


Personal Outstanding power of initiative and business 

Qualities creative ability in parallel with a personality which 

ensures persona grata relationship at top level. 

Prospects This is a challenging appointment Mpspf success 
will automatically result In progressively higher 
remuneration and Board status* , 

Initial Remuneration not less than £ 5,000 'p.a. or alternative 
terms by negotiation. > !.■ 

Applications should include a clear but concise statement of 
claim to eligibility'and be addressed to Col. tf. D. Muggeridge, 
O.B.E., Managing Director * 

MERVYN HUGHES ASSOCIATES LIMITED 

EXECUTIVE APPOINTMENT CONSULTANTS 
71 ST. MARY AXE, LONDON. E.C.3;..fEt l .i01-^83 <$}l, 





Director 


f^ftns opemfijg for a young man at the top execu- 
1 ' tive level in a BrMsn property group with assets of over 


$ 40 # is 


L>'^pwth Lis been 
semd of introduc- 


$$PsmmCB ^< the^<bfP^on. v management of 
^property interests is essential. It could have been gained 
'.&jn a financial or commercial institution, as well as a 
large property company. Overseas experience is not 
essentfd. ^J; ;■ 

• salary probably starting about $20,000. The appoint* 
nient could lead to a future at home or abroad. 

in confidence to us as the group’s advisers. 
I^biitewill be discloscd without permission. Letters 
v; should be addressed to M. J. Graham-Jones. 

* JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

(SELECTION) LTD 

i, rg* \ V 

' .10 HAtLAM^TRFET • LONDON Wl 


Space on this page is reseated for managerial 
appointments carrying salaries of £5,000 p.a. and 
above. 

Other appointments are advertised in the classified 
section on pages 98 & 99 

Enquiries for space on this page and in the classified 
section are invited by: 

J. E. J. Johnson, 

Classified Advertisement Manager, 

Telephone 01-930 5155 

















If you want to sway Captains of Industry, try The one day everybody has more time to read 

The Sunday Times. The only Sunday newspaper everything. Including your advertisement. 

with a separate Business News section. Prestige or announcement. Large or small. 

We reach 79% of public company directors, and Ads work harder in The Sunday Times* 
over half of all the top businessmen in Britain. Last year, we carried more financial 

We don't stop there. and industrial advertising than any other 

If it's the smaller investor you're after, quality Sunday newspaper, 

try us again. Three-quarters of a million of Roast beef is not the Only thing digested*, 

our readers own stocks and shares. on Sunday. 

All this on Sunday too 


The only Sunday newspaper with 
a separate Business News section 

UtGUIIV* WIIKUHtBI rUDIK wwippw*. May 1MB Ecooomiftt Survey. Bnttah SuamufcMadi*. MardUMB lPA.National SaatfaraftlD Survey Jan Oat 3MB 
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INSTINCTIVELY , the ichneumon fly is a 
highly Accurate prospector. She can locate, through 
lhe bark of a tree, the exact position of a certain 
UtyVa living in the trunk. She reaches the hidden 
laryg wfefr her ferebra and deposits her eggs inside it 

SCIENTIFICALLY, Schlumberger induction 
sondes lowered in wells reaching 4 x miles in depth, 
working at pressures of 1000 atmospheres and 
temperatures of 400° F, can locate precisely the 
oil bearing formations. 


Measuring physical phenomena, deep under* 
ground, on the earth and in space, adapting these 
measurements to meet the demands of the most 
advanced technologies : this is the role of 2000 
Schfumberger engineers in 52 countries. 

Schlumberger 


OIL FIELO SERVICES Schlumberger Wall Services USA Schlumberger of Canada Schlumberger Suranco, Venezuela St6 da Prospection Elecurque Schlumberger. France 
Schlumberger Oversea! Greet Britain Dowell Schlumberger Great Britain Vector Cable. V $A Forex, Frarlce Johnston Testers USA ELECTRONICS AND INSTRUMENTATION 
Electro Mechanical Research. USA Weston Instruments USA Solemn ftefetrorifc Group Great Britain St6 d Instrumentation Schlumberger France * Heath Company, USA 
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If you can't get 
to see Sir Edward, 
get Sir Edward 
to see you. 


You could do something for Allied Breweries. 
A chat with Sir Edward Thompson would clinch it. 
Bujttfce men who control business are hard to see. 
Irelasier to get them to see you. In The Times. 
**Jlt’s an essential part of their working day. 

Be part of it. 



The Times 




For a worldwide airline, we've been called many thing*. But we 
don't mind, a* long a* people enjoy flying with us in increasing numbers. 
And it looks as if they are. We've had to place orders for 34 new jets, 
and are opening 23 new routes in the next two years. So regardless of 
how people pronounce our name, they're going to be seeing it more 
frequently in far-off places abound the world. If you want to fly with 
u* next trip, and atd feStful of mispronouncing our name, don't worry, 
just ask for that airline that specializes in serving fine food and drink 
amid a warm, friendly Italian atmosphere. We'll get the message. 

AUTAUA 
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Harry may never be more to you 
than a voice on the telephone 

but you'll seldom have a more 
profitable talk with anyone! 


Harry Ramsden spends hours of his time on the telephone—■ 
and sbrtie minutes of your time, too. Profitable minutes for 
you. because Harry will be telling you about the machine* 
he has in stock. From drills to drop stamps, from lathes to 
generating sets, Harry knows machine*. And there are men like 
Harry at each of Wards' four big showroom/depots in Sheffield, 

Silvertown, Glasgow and Briton Ferry. There are new machines, 
of famous makes, and used machines, rebuilt and reconditioned 
Where necessary by Wards' skilled staff to givfl.them a new 
lease of life—to give you service, performance and value. 

So many machines, even our Machinery Stock Lists are hard put to keep up-to-date. That's 
why it will pay you to give Harry, or one of his mates, a ring whenever you need a machine. 
He's almost certain to have several to choose from. Meanwhile, ask to be put on our mailing list 

New and reconditioned machinery’-another of the many ways Wards serve industry * 


THE WARD GROUP 


*5 


ted Office: Albion Works, Sheffield. London Office: Chestergate House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.1. 
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Che 

NTERNATIONAL 

citchen 

engineers 

Manufacturers of catering 
iquipment who plan and install 
itchens throughout the world, 
lepresentatives and agents in 
iver 30 countries 




, Kitchen equipment for the Apolo Hotel, Kampala. (Above) 

)ther recent installations atr- 
viyetoro Comprehensive School, Ibadan. 

Co-operative Training College, Moshi. 

Military Hospital at Malacca, 
irestone Tyre & Rubber (Thailand) Ltd. Bangkok, 
iovernor General's residence. Port of Spain, 
lational Science High School, Ankara. 

>totts of oldham 

ERNON WORKS, ROYTON. LANCS., ENGLAND. 
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Hsad Office: 440 Strand, London, WC2 

Our 

statements show 
full details 

Coutts’s tradition is to offer full 
banking facilities coupled with per¬ 
sonal service and an understanding 
of the financial problems of cus¬ 
tomers wherever they may live. Our 
method of book-keeping enables us 
to provide detailed statements as 
often as the customer requires. 
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Why not ask us for further information? 
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Would you go against tradition 
and switch to aluminium cables 


if it meant a cost saving of 30%? 



Inevitably, the diehards 
will try to shout you down. 

After all, copper cables still 
provide excellent service. 

But facts a re facts: 

Aluminium cables can cut costs 
by a huge 30%. 

Like they have for the 
Area Boards. 

And for British Rail. 

Nonetheless, some people will 
still give in to the diehards. 



Peace at any price. 



Alcan (UK) Limited, Alcan House, 30 Berlcelfcy^aoare,, London W.1 
Alcan Industries Limited, Benbury, Oxon 
Alcan Foil! Limited, EWHbtyorr Groiuidt, Wembley, Middlesex • 




ALCAN 
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Go on, there's no one watching 


Thirty years ago about 9,000 farsighted men of their time bought this journal They've all made tbeir 
fortunes long ago and gradually The Economist's carefully concealed miracle ingredient has becdme 
more widely known. Today 84,000 farsighted men buy the paper And-you are one of them. Less * 
exclusive perhaps but still part of a tiny minority spread around the world. 

Not surprisingly you are a prime target for the waste-conscious advertiser with an 6ye to developing 
world trade. Just glance quickly through the advertisement pages of this issue . (Go on. There’s * 
no one watching.) Feel like developing some world trade yourself ? Phone us now and get The 
Economist to work for you. » } , 

84,000 buyers of the paper but, vye conservatively estimate, 320,000 feeders in over 150 countries, 

? a 
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ffuyrHflCfctf 10 Clot d^s Tartns Brussel* a Telephoned 3714 Ceofda AUtoAsipctaies 91fii Carton Towff 2 £arlton Street Toronto 2 Telephone 364* 2*69 ArfftoeT aa*r$ce 


RdSftecht SA41 ruide Lenity PSntVOe Telephone 206 8Tf9 Gemtimyead AM* t - _ „ . _ - - ^ w 

toftkfurt (film) 55Bp77_foflr$4¥^>«Ue VS* l3dido 0 Are**© 3 Mtflrtp 1 MHMteW mM M fitlarwJPOfl 3139 Teheran t?«n JapantortH r 


AM# Hint W Bohn Bohh«Writ>uba H, V$ (John fir Co KG Hensaailee 7 if/ahkfurt am M«n T*J#f»ne 

_ ___„ station* MAhdBfBABI Middle fit* NtfrJ M Eiland P O 6 3139 Tehe/an tan JapaoKert H Btphjrteyer 

AstocfeM* Mem Heigh* 29 Kdsya-chO Bhiduyarko Tokyo Telephony Tokyo* 4«2 28|l-3 South AWca JotmetoO fir Nevrte 907 Prudent House 92 Si Qeorget Street CeperTjfcvn 
Telephone 41-1042 ftyfMHedd TntwvMi Hufentcht SA 4 place <#» Crt^<jffteva TtapSpb**4 22 74 Off jjb Kenyon Company 927 Madrs^ Avenue New YprV N#W322 
Telephone <212) 79S-T292 *» ^4* ’ ^ * 
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Costain 
builds in 
nineteen 
currencies 



And thirty as m.n-iv ’lamei.iM'n But this is routine 
to Costein. It hes otfn ns in thirteen countries and 
is cmfr <m it!y w nr k i ii(| m sip f 1 ioro Activities include 
property development, iiiiimi'j, dredqmq, concrete 
manufacture end a wide raruje of design end 
enqmeeiinq services, as well as construction. 
Current turnover, exceeds I 60 OC0,000 weh 
36 .outside the U K.Whether you count a n 
dollars or drachmas it edds up to the seme them 
As en Miter national contrector Costem must have 
the men, the techniques end the equipment to 
COmpom with the best m 11 to wood And it does 


COSTAIN 


Richard Cost me 
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Well, They Got Over That 


In the event the Prime Minister, and some others, put up a 
stunningly clever performance at the Labour party conference 
at Scarborough this week. By the time that Mr Wilson came 
to address the conference on Wednesday morning, his 
critics—particularly those on the left, where most of them still 
arc—were completely demoralised. It was not so much that 
Mr Callaghan had routed them on economic policy the day 
before, although he did well enough ; it was that few of them 
had shown much real stomach for the fight. The much' 
vaunted rebellion against the Government’s “ drift from 
Socialist principles” had sunk into gloomy despondence. 
Perhaps an awareness of the futility of all these phoney con¬ 
ference battles had at last overwhelmed them ; or maybe it 
was just boredom with the familiarity of the arguments on 
both sides. 

Whatever the reason, Mr Wilson did not have to play it 
cool after all. The surprise was that he played it so blatantly 
for applause. Despite all the brave words on television, he is 
obviously worried by the collapse in the party’s morale which 
has followed the collapse of their confidence in himself. Did 
he succeed in restoring some of this confidence, without losing 
more ground among the less committed Labour voters in 
the country ? 

The sight of Mr Frank Cousins standing in applause at 
the end of his speech testifies to the success of the first part of 
the exercise, and would normally raise doubts about the 
second. Yet it was a performance, within its context, of such 
consummate skill that it might well have done the trick. Only 
time and the results in the next crop of by-elections will tell. 

Certainly, only ardent Tories and those who naively believe 
that politicians should tell the whole truth could have taken 
offence. There were no bribes for anyone, not even his own 
party members. Well, perhaps there was a small one, a further 
wobble towards appeasing the miners, but even this was so 
wrapped up that it could not possibly offend the rest of the 
unemployed. No one except the Tories got the stick, and even 
the grand council of the Confederation of British Industries 
was absolved of all malice in its opposition to the Government’s 
forthcoming Industrial Expansion Bill—under which, through 
share purchase, the Government will be able to intervene 
“ more selectively ” in industry. 

For more immediate applause, there was a catalogue of 
the extra cashjthat has been spent on social services (but no 
mention of the failure to step up the gross national product) 


since Labour came to power ; an attack on the Tories 
designed to recall in every conference delegate’s heart the 
carefree days of opposition when all was expectancy and 
unity ; much talk of human dignity ; and rejection of tl)c 
“ means test society ” —and of those (including his own 
Minister of Labour?) “who demand that we put the clock 
back 30 years to restore it ” (which is not exactly what any 
sensible person has ever suggested). The “ Government must 
govern ” theme was muted, and a single, gentle bash at the 
trade unions was directed against local shop stewards ; this 
enabled most of the trade union officials to join in the cheers 
with enthusiasm. 

But if it was not particularly gritty, purposive government! 
it did not differ markedly in content from the sort of speech 
Mr Wilson might make in an economic or budget debate in 
the House of Commons. The giveaway that the speech had a 
deeper political purpose, and that the applause was being 
deliberately sought, was in the list of subjects not mentioned. 
Mr Wilson was supposed to be presenting a report on the 
work in Parliament during the last twelve months. Yet he 
made not a single mention of the bid to enter the common 
market, Vietnam, Rhodesia, or the Arab-Istael conflict. Not 
a single mention of anything likely to laisc a groan or a boo. 
Quite clearly, it was being left to Mr George Brown to carry 
the can alone, for the unpopularity of Vietnam and Europe 
in particular. For all its skill, it was fence-building with the 
party with a vengeance. 

No doubt Mr Biown’s foreknowledge of the isolation in 
which he was to be left, combined with the depressing news 
from Brussels, accounted for much of the tension and strain 
that he was unable to hide throughout the week. He is a man 
to whom the applause from the lads in conference means a 
lot, and he could be forgiven for expecting support from his 
Prime Minister, and for feeling that he might be being 
treated as expendable. 

It would be wrong, however, to condemn Mr Wilson for 
simply seeking an easy, vainglorious triumph with his party 
at the expense ot more wear and tear on Mr Brown. No 
doubt he never lost much sleep over Mr Brovyn*s discomfiture 
(few in the Cabinet would), but it was consequential rather 
than wicked. Nor should it be assumed that, by avoiding the 
most difficult subjects, Mr Wilson has shown that he has lost 
his nerve or his political courage. Certainly it would be natural 
if, after the criticisms and the electoral buffeting of this year, 








i6 


he should seek some personal reassurance that he can still 
command the support of the overwhelming majority of his 
supporters, but it is more than that. 

Mr Wilson is still the biggest asset the Labour party has 
got, and both he and the party know it. He obviously judged 
that some restoration of confidence in that asset was vital ; 
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and after Walthamstow who can^ay thatj^e is wfOpg ? JEJojfc v 
long the renewed confidence wifi lati is 
if it gets him past the coming by*^&4on^ > furaip 

defeats, Scarborough will have served what he regarded l iu£ 
its prime political purpose. And that should, be Sorhe contola- 1 
tion for Mi Brown. ‘ i ' ‘ ^ 


The Risk Russia Is Running 

Mr Kosygin can't expect the Americans to meet him halfway 
in Europe if he doesn't meet them halfway in Asia 


It is time for President Johnson to draw up a balance sheet 
of his relations with Russia. It may seem curious to say that 
there is a connection between the letter that Herr Kiesinger of 
west Germany sent to Herr Stoph of east Germany last 
weekend, and an at tide that appeared in North Vietnam’s 
official newspaper Nhan Dan on Tuesday. But there is a 
connection. It lies in the policy that Mr Johnson has been 
following since his speech in New York last October 7th— 
exactly a year ago in which he held out the offer of “ peace¬ 
ful engagement ” to the Russians. For the past year Mr John¬ 
son has in effect been offering Mr Kosygin an exchange : I 
will try to persuade my German friends to accept the status 
quo in central Europe, if you will try to persuade your Viet¬ 
namese friends to accept the status quo in south-east Asia. 

Herr Kiesinger’s letter to the east German prime minister, 
with its offer of a high-level official to talk over the problems 
of partition, shows how far the west Germans have moved 
towards accepting the division of their country. The Nhan 
Dan article shows how little the Russians have been willing 
or able to deliver their side of the proposed bargain. The 
North Vietnamese paper flatly rejects Mr Johnson’s latest 
offer to stop bombing North Vietnam if only he could be as¬ 
sured that this would lead to “ productive discussion,” and 
if only he could “ assume ” that the North Vietnamese would 
not take advantage of the end of' the bombing to send more 
men and arms* into the south. Mr Johnson is saying that he 
is now willing to take on trust what he was previously asking 
North Vietnam to give him a specific assurance about. It is 
another distinct concession. But the North Vietnamese have 
rejected it ; and the Russians have apparently done nothing 
to dissuade them. 

Nobody else but America and Russia could conceive of a 
bargain of global proportions ; this is what being a super¬ 
power means. The question is whether the Russians are ready 
to act like a superpower. They have certainly come a long 
way since Mr Kosygin, a year ago, called it a “ strange 
delusion ” to think that there could be closer co-operation 
between Russia and America while the Vietnam war went on. 
The two countries have reached agreement on several impor¬ 
tant things since then. But it is essential to realise what has 
made even this degree of co-operation possible. There are 
two different reasons for the improvement in Russian-Ameri- 
can relations over the past year. The first is the superpowers* 
common interest in maintaining their nuclear superiority 
over lesser powers. This is why they have co-operated in the 
search for a treaty to stop the spread of nuclear weapons, 
and it is one of the reasons why they have separately decided 
to Build anti-missile defences that might be able to ward 
off an attack by a nuclear minipower. Here is something with 
afeequal appeal to both of them ; they would probably have 
pplued their cdmntypn interest in this field no matter What 
hiftf been happening'elsewhere. ^ 

Hut the second reason for the improvement in their rela¬ 
tions undoubtedly dates from what Mr Johnson said about 


Europe in that New York speech a year ago. And here, so 
far, the advantage is almost wholly on the Russians’ side. 
Mr Kosygin has swallowed his claim that the hope of co¬ 
operation was a “ delusion.” But in return he has won a 
major strengthening of Russia’s international position pre¬ 
cisely where it is weakest : in east Germany. 

Not many people realise how much the west Germans 
have changed their policy towards east Germany since Herr 
Kiesinger and his coalition took office last December. They 
have not made this change just because Mr Johnson invited 
them to ; the old policy had not worked, and they wanted 
to try an alternative. But it is unlikely that the change would 
have gone as far as it has, or as fast, if Mr Johnson had not 
given the green light last October. Like Mr Johnson, the 
west Germans now say that the reunification of their country 
—if it ever comes- -will have to wait until there has been a 
general European detente. They have virtually abandoned the 
claim that nobody can have diplomatic relations with both 
parts of Germany at the same time ; now it is Herr Ulbricht 
who is trying to stop the other east Europeans sending 
ambassadors to Bonn. The west Germans, in short, arc no 
longer trying to isolate cast Germany in the hope of making 
its communist regime collapse. They still cannot bring them¬ 
selves to offer it full recognition. But if the conditions of life 
in east Germany were to improve- -if it rose towards the 
level of relative freedom that Jugoslavia enjoys—it is quite 
possible that the west Germans would accept it as a separate 
political entity with a special status of its own, weder inland 
noch ausland , “ neither internal nor external.” This is still 
some way short of what Herr Ulbricht wants. But it would 
be a very big step indeed towards that practical acceptance 
of the status quo, for a long time ahead if not for ever, that 
the Russians and the other east Europeans are chiefly inter¬ 
ested in. It is a striking change on the part of the west Ger¬ 
mans, and it has happened within the last nine months. 

This would be fine, if it had been matched by a similar 
change on the Russians’ ; part in south-east Asia. This is just 
what the world needs it needs a period of truce in these 
two centres of tension, during which the communist and non¬ 
communist systems can compete to see which of them is more 
likely to produce the sort of society most people want. This is 
what “ peaceful coexistence ” is supposed to be all about. But 
it begins to look as if the western world’s offer of a truce in 
Europe is not being matched by a Russian willingness to 
work for a similar truce on the other side^of the world. 

The Russians, whose aid to North Vietnam was recently 
estimated by th6 Americans to be running at the level of a 
billion dollars a year, have now agreed to send a great deal 
more: maybe twice as much. It has been argued, by this 
paper among others, that North Vietnam’s growing depen¬ 
dence on Russian supplies^ought to increase Russia’s leverage 
in Hanoi. So it ought ; but there is no evidence that the lever 
is being pulled. In their official statements the North Vietnam 
mese are still saying exactly what they said a year ago : that 
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if the Americans yranit riegofiations they must not only seep 
bombing the north but agree to get out of VietnaiH 'com¬ 
pletely. Their friends claim that in fact they would start 
talking if the bdfribing stopped, without other conditions* $ut 
the North Vietnamese themselves decline to confirm this; 
they also decline to give an assurance that the negotiations 
would be anything else than a means of wasting time while 
thCy build up a bigger army in the south. Either the Russians 
have not tried to use persuasion on them, or they have tried 
and failed. In either case the conclusion is plain. The Russians* 
while gaining from the West’s willingness to abide by the 
dividing line in Europe, are increasing their support for an 
armed assault on the dividing line in Asia. 

The Americans, looking from Europe to Asia and then 
back again, are unlikely to let this curious Russian conduct 
pass in silence. It may be that American public opinion is 
gradually getting tired of the Vietnam war : the latest Lou 
Karris poll, published on Monday, shows a further rise in the 
number of those who want to get out of Vietnam “ as quickly 
as possible.” It may turn out that the United States is unable 
to hold the dividing line in Asia. But, if that happens, many 
Americans are going to ask some pointed questions about 
the price that Mr Johnson will have paid in Europe for an 
unsuccessful attempt to win the Russians’ co-operation in 
A \sia. The Americans know that their attempt to work out a 
non-proliferation treaty with the Russians has already 
offended many west Europeans. They also know that the 
Germans are likely to get very frustrated indeed if their 
new approach to Herr Ulbricht produces neither reunifica- 


V 

tion nor an miprdvcment in the lot ofthceast Germans s 
and k htdy^wett produce* neither. Sooner w iattey it Mr 
Kosygin pushes'his luck in Aria* too far, the Americans met 
gotpg tOi wonder why they have been running.risks with 
rite loyalty of their European allies for the sake of*a fruitless 
attempt at accommodation with Russia. % > 

Hie* danger is not that the Americans will urge the Ger¬ 
mans to start their own “ war of national liberation Pf in the 
territory Herr Ulbricht controls. The Americans and ttt 
Germans are not like that. But the basic fact about Eurbpc is 
that this is One part of the world where the forces of western 
democracy undeniably have the wind blowing in their sails. 
In most of western Europe capitalist democracy works 
pretty welt; in most of eastern Europe the communist system 
does not. If political forces were allowed to take effect in 
anything like a normal way, the government of east Germany 
would not last a minute, and one or two other cast European 
governments might not last much longer. This is the place 
where the advantage is with the West. There are many 
ways in which this advantage can be used without resorting 
to arms. It is because the communists are on y the defensive 
in Europe that they want the western world to forgo theSe 
potential advantages: they want It to accept the status qUO. 
There is a good case for doing just that provided Russia is 
willing to accept that coexistence should apply to Asia as 
well as Europe. But if it does not, there will be many people, 
both Americans and Europeans, who will ask why they should 
not hoist their sails into the prevailing wind. This is the 
risk that Russia is running. 


The Pound and Europe 

Unhappily, the role pf sterling, and of Britain's limping economy, have now been 
thrown right into the middle of the common market debate 


This has been a dampening week for Britain’s prospects of 
getting into the common market, and part of the cliff-hanging 
George Brown story at Scarborough has hinged on that. The 
British cabinet has for some time been split between the self- 
styled 41 realists,” who have always accepted that Britain is 
unlikely to succeed with its present application, not at least 
while President de Gaulle is alive ; and the “ romantics,” 
including Mr Brown, who had genuinely expected Britain to 
drive on through the gates of Brussels under the momentum of 
the present assault (with Mr Brown himself leading the 
triumph). The romantics have suffered setbacks. 

Last Monday the council of ministers of the European 
Six met in Luxemburg, to consider the report submitted by 
the civil servants of the Brussels commission on the problems 
raised by Britain’s candidature. The meeting brought two 
disappointments for Britain. One (see page 29) was the pretty 
clear indication that the present German government is not 

S oing to help in creating any real momentum for getting 
•ritain in. The majority of Herr Kiesinger’s cabinet is far too 
frightened of doing diplomatic damage to the Franco-German 
alliance. 

The second disappointment is, frankly, the report of the 
Brussels commission itself. As we went to press, this had not 
jfet been officially published, although it very soon might be. 
But it has, of course, already been leaked all over Europe. 
As will be fairly apparent, this article'has been written after 
Seeing the French language version of the report. It does 
not make for easy reading, or crystal clear quotation ; civil 
service, sub-committee French rarely does. 

£ Two things need to be recognised about this document* 
First, as M, Rey emphasised to the council of ministers, it 


is concerned with the problems set by the candidatures for 
EEC of Britain and three other countries (Denmark, Norway, 
Ireland), not with suggesting solutions to those problems ; 
this, M. Rey said, was not for lack of ideas, or even out of 
modesty, or because of lack of courage, but because he did 
not want to give away publicly what might be the community’s 
negotiating position. Secondly, while everybody in this coun¬ 
try has hitherto been talking about the problems that might 
be set for Britain, the commission is naturally wholly interested 
at this stage in the problems that might be set for Europe* 
And there need be no surprise about what it considers thfe 
principal problem to be. 

The problem is that of Britain’s limping economy. Refer¬ 
ences to this are peppered throughout the report, and it is 
difficult to judge which passage to pick out as most represen¬ 
tative. But in its general conclusions on whether it will be 
desirable to let newcomers in, the commission says pretty 
rudely that the United Kingdom should 44 come to agreement 
with the founder members on the solutions that should be 
applied to certain problems that are fundamental for the 
harmonious development of an enlarged community,” includ¬ 
ing the : 

re-establishment of durable equilibrium in Britain's economy 
and balance of payments, implying concerted action between 
Great Britain and the member countries of the community, 
and an examination of the conditions in which the present 
international role of the pound sterling should be readapted 
to permit the fitting of this currency, along with the currencies 
of the other member countries, into a community monetary 
system. 

In part, the commission’s objective here is to the reserve 
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currency role of sterling, and not only because it .believes 
“fears of substantial withdrawals” of sterling balances to 
be a source of weakness to Britain itself. It also complains 
that if a Britain in EEC tried to run a reserve currency, it 
might follow a financial policy designed to serve at once the 
aims of the community and aims outside the community. 

But, in bigger part, the blunt fact is clearly that the com¬ 
mission is worried that the EEC would be absorbing a Britain 
that has had an awful lot of balance of payments crises in the 
past few years ; and Which the commission believes—although 
it tries to say this as diplomatically as possible—has not done 
anything Sufficiently fundamental since 1964 to remove the 
probability that it is going to have more balance of payments 
crises in future, even if Britain aims for only a feeble annual 
growth rate of about 3 per cent between now and 1970. Some 
time in the tiansitional period for which Britain is asking be¬ 
fore getting full EEC membership, therefore, the commission 
plainly suspects that the British government will have to take 
“ necessary actions ” in order to restore a more durable 
equilibrium to Britain’s balance of payments. And it fears 
that large parts of any negotiations may be a nonsense unless 
this fundamental problem ” is examined right at the beginn¬ 
ing of the negotiations, with “ sufficiently precise indications ” 
from Britain about what these necessary actions are to be. It 
goes on : 

From this point of view there is one field . . . (of) outstand¬ 
ing importance: the monetary field. It is here that the 

process of adjustment required of the British economy would 

show itself to be the most necessary and the most difficult. 

There really is not much reason for mystery about what 
is lurking in the background of the minds of at least some 
authors of this repoit. Almost any gioup of economists that 
came together to study Britain’s economy at present would 
include some who considered that Britain should (or will have 
to) devalue the pound in the next few years, and there has 
never been any reason to suppose that the commission would 
be an exception. It was natural that some in the commission 
should view with distaste the prospect of a partner whom they 
feared might be constrained by present exchange rate policies 
to either very slow growth or balance of payments crises or 
both ; and that they should not consider that any problems 
arc solved by Mr Wilson’s promise that any future sterling 
crises would not cause Britain to invoke'Article 108 of the 
Rome Treaty (which provides for mutual assistance from 
EEC members to partners in balance of payments difficul¬ 
ties). The object of Article 108, after all, is to try to ensure 
that members do not meet balance of payments difficulties 
by sudden measures that hurt other partners ; that they do 
not resort to import controls, and preferably not to too 
much deflation either. There is little point in Britain prom¬ 
ising not to invoke Article 108 if this means that it would 
then be driven to all the more harmful actions that the article 
seeks to avert. 

There has been a tendency in Whitehall to say that the 
financial sections of the report are obviously written mostly 
by the commissioner of French nationality, and that the 
very different tone in the other sections shows that politics 
have played a large part in what the report says. This seems 
to us unfair. Like the financial section, the other points made 
in the report, although sometimes more soothing to British 
pride, are not notably different from what one should expect 
from any body of middle-of-the-road researchers outside this 
country looking into it. The commission recognises that 
Britain’s scientific and technological research activities are 
the biggest in Europe, but also recognises that their addition 
to those of the Six would do precious little to bridge the huge 
jgap with the United States. It lists the fields in which Britain’s 
Secession to EEC could help to build up new European 
f^ngholds of technological expertise, but so it Should. On 


agriculture, it confines itself to a practical—rand not 1 unsym¬ 
pathetic—description of the problems, which are anyway 
all on Britain’s side, It is also natural that the commission, 
whose raison d'Stre is to help drive on the community to ever 
closer economic union, should emphasise that any enlarge¬ 
ment of the community must not be allowed to cause a 
deceleration in that pace of advance. 

But the eventual conclusion of the commission is that nego¬ 
tiations should begin. The British Government is therefore 
right to seize on this point, and bend all its energies to trying 
to see that they do begin. There is no use denying that the 
introduction of sterling into the debate makes the task of 
negotiation very much more difficult. It even makes discus¬ 
sion of what to do next more difficult. But it will be well 
to face up to this. 

The Economist has said before that it believes that a 
devaluation of sterling would have been in Britain’s best 
interests some time ago, but it is quite evident that the British 
Government does not share this view. There may be a temp¬ 
tation for those who share our opinion about exchange 
rate policy to say that the case for devaluing is redoubled 
now. That is a temptation to be resisted. If Britain devalued, 
this would not mean that it would buy the country’s entry 
into the common market ; it would merely mean—if the 
devaluation succeeded—that a possible solution had been prof¬ 
fered to one of the problems raised by the commission’s 
report. All the other problems that existed up to last Monday, 
especially the antagonism of General de Gaulle, would remain 
in being. It is also not easy to see how Britain could treat 
devaluation as something to be discussed and “ prccisefy 
indicated ” and bargained about between it and the six 
governments at Brussels. One can imagine how hectic would 
be the run from sterling if it did. The truth about this 
problem is simpler. Whether Britain gets into Em ope or not, 
there is a strong probability that it can maintain its exchange 
rate only if it gets the rest of the world to believe, within the 
quite early future, that it has established a “ durable equili¬ 
brium ” on its balance of payments. The fact that it can 
probably only get into Europe with a maintained exchange 
rate if it persuades the Six that it has established a “ durable 
equilibrium ” would not therefore seem to alter the situation 
very much. As for the problem of shedding sterling’s role as 
a reserve currency, The Economist suggested three weeks ago 
(sec page 1007 of our issue of September 16th) how this role 
might be merged into that of a wider new European currency; 
and Mr Callaghan has since then, in Trinidad and Rio, 
expressed some interest in such ideas. 

Forward, then, without romanticism, perhaps with a sadly 
drawn-out timetable, undoubtedly against a new crop of 
difficulties, but with as much determination as before. 
Luckily, the Labour conference on Thursday gave the right 
vote. 
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Too Tough in Lagos 

Nigeria's government should be looking for a wsV to &i$$Hts 
I bo rebels back into the fold: not unconditional surrender’ 


Winning is what counts. If Nigeria’s Biafran secessionists 
had made their secession stick, there would he few people out¬ 
side Nigeria by novy to join the federal government in 
calling it treason ; if indeed there was a federal government 
to join. If General Gowon’s federal troops can achieve the 
victory that they now believe is within their grasp, no one, 
even in Africa, will spend much time complaining that they 
employed some white south African mercenaries to help them 
do it. If their victory were to be accompanied by fresh 
atrocities against the Ibo people, the sympathy of the soft¬ 
hearted West, on past form, would last about a week, and 
African sympathy maybe a couple of days. This is the way 
the world works, and if a federal victory were just round 
the corner it would be easy enough to say so be it and bother 
no more. Would it be wrong ? 

There is no certainty, of course, that a federal victory is 
round the next or the umpteenth comer. The rival versions 
of what has happened in Nigeria in the last few weeks have 
often agreed only in their unreliability. Independent sources 
are very few. In the federal version, the rebel capital of 
Enugu was captured on Wednesday ; this was still to be 
confirmed when we went to press on Thursday. Nor will the 
Biafran regime necessarily fall with its capital. Yet the 
Biafrans clearly are now, at best, on the defensive ; and 
certainly they are no nearer international recognition than 
they were when they seceded in May. 

Given Biafra’s relative isolation from sources of supply, 
it seems reasonable to accept the likelihood of a federal 
military victory. The federal government is now acting, and 
not merely talking, as ifcthat is what it expects, and soon. It 
has delayed the arrival of the mission set up by the Organisa¬ 
tion of African Unity, evidently in the hope that by the time 
the mission arrives the awkward question of whether it should 
talk to the secessionist regime will not even arise. The federal 
government does not rule out negotiations altogether. General 
Gowon took an extremely tough line on October 1st, saying 
that the war would continue until the Ibos abandoned Colonel 
Ojukwu. But federal sources now say that the government 
would talk to him once he gives up secession and accepts the 
new state boundaries decreed in May. These, among other 
measures, divided Biafra into three parts, leaving the Ibos a 
relatively small “ east-central ” state. 

This is a gloomy prospect. The Lagos government may be 
right in thinking that Colonel Ojukwu and his collaborators 
are too committed to secession ever to be ready to talk except 
on that basis. But its own attitude also is too tough: it is 
saying, in effect, “surrender first and then we can talk 
afterwards.” Wars have been ended in this way—the second 
world war, for example—but it is a way that is likely to 
prolong the war without offering any guarantee that the 
ultimate peace will be any more satisfactory, or even as good, 
as a peace that could have been achieved by talking on a 
more equal basis months earlier. 

The prospect would be far less gloomy if a federal victory 
were likely to be relatively bloodless, speedy and permanent. 
That is not so. The defeat of Biafra’s organised forces would 
not guarantee the end of resistance by the Ibo people to 
troops whom they have been taught not only to fear but to 
hate. It would most probably be accompanied by the 
indiscriminate killing of civilians, whether by the victorious 
troops or by the non-Ibo minorities of the east. This occurred 
on a small scale in the mid-west both when it was “ liberated ” 


by the Biafran army in August and when it was fe 4 ib^ratfd 
by the federal troops in September. Whatever order? may be 
given from the top of the federal army, can. one suppose,that 
the Ibo areas, and still more their fringes of mixed population, 
would escape the same fate ? , 

There may not be a great deal the British government can 
do in this situation. Its status to talk peace jn Lagos seem to 
depend on its readiness to supply the federal government wfth 
the weapons of war; yet it does not have the arm-twisting 
power mat a monopoly supplier has. But there are others 
who can exercise influence. The members of the OAU may 
justifiably dislike secessions but, having set up their mission, 
they cannot be unconcerned whether Nigeria’s secession ends 
bloodily or decently. t » 

Most, inevitably, depends not on outsiders but on Nigerians. 

If it is a mistake to represent Colonel Ojukwu as a t raving 
fanatic, as federal sources are inclined to, it is far more of , 
a mistake to suppose the same of the federal government It 
is not composed of feudal northern sultans thirsting for 
Biafran blood, but of men, good, bad and indifferent, from 
most regions of Nigeria, some of them westerners who had 
considerable sympathy for Colonel Ojukwu’s ideas until he 
slid from seeking autonomy into grabbing independence* It 
is the federal government that should and could, most 
anxiously of all, be asking itself whether it is taking the right 
road to end Nigeria's civil war. 

The obvious way would be to make its peace terms more 
attractive. It cannot be expected to talk on the basis that it 
recognises Biafra’s independence, as Colonel Ojukwu would 
like : to demand that is to demand that Lagos in turn 
surrender first and talk afterwards. But it could show readiness 
to modify its idea of the boundaries of the east-central state. 
When the former eastern region was divided into three by 
federal decree in May, the boundaries then drawn cut off 
from the east-centre considerable numbers of people, and of 
oil-wells too, in areas that can well be classified as ethnically 
Ibo, and that indeed used to be so classified by federal sources. 
(One used, for instance, to be told that Ibo areas produced 
45 per cent of Nigeria’s oil production. Today the Ibos are 
credited with far less than that.) There may have been good 
arguments for these boundaries. But the effect now, as then, 
is to solidify Ibo suspicions—just or unjust—of what any 
return to the Nigerian fold would involve ; and to say that 
ultimately boundaries can be revised by a boundary com¬ 
mission is hardly an answer. It would be belter to offer now 
to expand the Ibo east-centre state, thereby going half-Way 
to meeting Colonel Ojukwu’s demand that the “ integrity ” 
of his region be recognised. 

Yet why should the federal government bother ? It could 
argue that to make omelettes you have to break eggs, that all 
it needs is victory and in the real hard-headed world of 
international politics everything else will be soon forgotten. 
The argument is unlikeable, but it is indeed broadly true. 
Yet there is a fair hard-headed answer to it. Winning is not 
a once-for-all process. What the world forgets, the Ibos might 
not; and an east*central state that had been dragooned 
forcibly back into the federation by* a bloody and prolonged 
process of chasing.dissidents up and down the by-ways of 
eastern Nigeria could ultimately prove as baneful to Nigeria 
as a Biafra that had hroken away. If some concessions now 
could help to ease the Ibos back into the fold, they would be 
well worth while. It is indeed winning that counts, but the 
way you win can count too. 
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The Drugs Dilemma 

Some sort of policy is required for dealing with " experimentation " with marijuana and other 
soft drugs. It has become too big a problem to be ignored 


Drug taking and drug addiction arc increasing in Britain, 
and are almost Certainly going to increase further. This is 
true not just of extravagant entertainers or delinquent youths. 
A lot of respectable, prosperous parents—precisely the sort of 
people who make up a large part of the readership of The 
Economist —had better realise that their late adolescent 
children are quite likely to experiment with drugs. They 
had better also keep tabs on what seems to be happening 
in the trade. 

Until lately the commonest drug to try was marijuana. 
There can be few university “ intellectuals ” of the past 
15 years to whom pot was altogether unavailable if they 
had wanted to try it. Many certainly did, and did not suffer 
by it. But the weed is bulky and the customs men are 
skilful: the smoke is ceasing to be worth the candle. An 
important side-effect of suppression is that the price of 
marijuana has risen as the supply has been squeezed ; it is 
no longer certain that, a s The Economist was arguing six 
months ago, it is cheaper to get high on marijuana than to 
get drunk on whisky. Partly as a result, the coming thing 
is lysergic acid diethylamide (LSD). This synthetic acid can 
be made by any undergraduate chemist with the right (fairly 
cheap) equipment. It is easily available and does not have 
to be imported. It is very potent, and highly disturbing to 
some takers. A fairly large number of other chemical and 
natural narcotics or hallucinogens may be used—even though, 
for the record, banana skins have no effect. 

But the greatest dangers, paradoxically, lie in drugs with 
real medical virtues. The common barbiturate sleeping pills, 
even when properly prescribed, can be dangerous in the 
wrong hands. Amphetamine “pep pills,” stolen, smuggled 
or over-prescribed by doctors, arc traded in the clubs and 
used for perilous kicks. 

The hard stuff 

Behind all this stands the spectre of the real, ioo per cent 
addictive drugs. Heroin, morphine and cocaine have brought 
blessed relief from pain to the sick. They are not in them¬ 
selves evil, although they can wreck people when snuffed up, 
popped in the skin, finally shot along the main-line into the 
bloodstream. Because of their medical uses, the doctors 
really understand the profound physical dangers of these 
drugs: the puzzle is psychological or social—why do some 
people want them ? This is in sharp contrast to the key 
point alx>ut the “ non-medical,” non-addictive drugs such 
as marijuana and LSD: which is that the doctors seem in 
massive disagreement as much about the physical changes 
they cause as about the reasons why they are attractive. 

In Britain, until about i960, addiction to the real hard 
drugs was virtually confined to people, usually middle-aged, 
who got hooked in course of treatment for some ailment, or 
who had access to the drugs for professional reasons—doctors, 
nurses, dentists. They did not pass on the drugs to others, 
so it was right to follow the liberal policy of enabling them 
to continue a normal working life despite their affliction, 
by allowing them to get legally available supplies from 
doctors. 

The myster)#iis why, within the last ten years, new young 
heroin addicts have appeared whose original access to 
drugs was through friends or commercial drug-pushers ; the 
liberal policy Of permitting addicts to get supplies 
allowed some crooked doctors to over-prescribe withiti the 
law, thus creating a surplus for sale on the black market by 


the new addicts who, because their addiction prevented them 
from earning a living, craved money almost as much as drugs. 
The old liberal policy could not survive this change in the 
type of addict : it is now being replaced by a more restrictive 
policy that also has its dangers. If the Home Office and the 
Ministry of Health do not quickly find the money for the 
promised new “ treatment centres ” at which all addicts will 
have to be registered, the market could be created for illegal 
imports. Britain could find itself lumbered with a New 
York-type nexus of professional traders, dependent drug- 
pushers, proselytised addicts desperate for money, and so on 
down the line of crime. 

What remedies ? 

That is the danger. What policies should be adopted to tiy 
to thwart it ? In hard drugs, the main need is not to change 
the law any further, but to make sure that constructive 
experiments in the treatment and follow-up of hard drug 
addicts—like that at All Saints Hospital in Birmingham—get 
the cash they need. And it is not just money that the new 
treatment centres will need. Addicts are a frightful nuisance to 
ordinary medical doctors and nurses. Only rather unorthodox 
people with unorthodox methods are likely to be of much 
help to them. But this is no ordinary problem. Both the 
medical people and the civil authorities (including the police) 
must be prepared for extraordinary attempts to solve it. 

Next, on the borderline between hard and soft drugs the 
law as it stands undoubtedly contains some dangerous 
anomalies. In order to conform with an international con¬ 
vention on drugs control, the Dangerous Drugs Act governs 
the narcotics (heroin, morphine and cocaine) which have 
medical uses ; it also covers marijuana, which is not used in 
medicine. On the other hand the Drugs (Prevention of 
Misuse) Act covers the amphetamines (including “ puiple 
hearts ”), and also LSD. So the law confuses two ovei lapping 
categories of drugs: those with medical uses and those with 
none ; and addictive drugs with those that aie not addictive. 
It is often argued that young people, told that marijuana 
and LSD arc as dangerous as heroin and puiple hearts, but 
confronted by evidence that they are not, may think that 
the dangers of all forms of drugs have been grossly exag¬ 
gerated by a lot of old squares. 

Legalise pot ? 

This leads, inevitably, to the big question : would it be right 
to legalise selected soft drugs ? One can see the argument 
of the young experimenters. Suppose that the chemical 
breakthrough had occurred the other way round. 

Suppose that, by the controlled decomposition of a number 
of common fruits and plants—grapes, hops, grain, potatoes, 
even dandelions—a cheap method has just been found of 
mass-producing a new drug. Taken orally, it has marked 
short-term effects on the human personality. In Britain the 
most common production technique has been christened 
“ brewing.” A further chemical treatment of the brewed 
liquid—a simplified version of the distillation process used 
in manufacturing petrol—will extract from the liquor a 
colourless and tasteless fluid that appears to contain its active 
principle. The drug was first invented centuries ago by the 
Arabs, who called It al koh’l ; it has been forgotten since it 
was banned as noxious throughout Arabia in the seventh 
century. Since its recent rediscovery it has acquired a certain 
glaahotir among university students and other Bohemians, 
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some of whom claim it helps them to attain a state of Eastern 
mysticism. Its critics (few of whom have sampled the drug) 
claim that “ booze/* as the hippies call it, is harmful in itftlf, 
leading to irresponsible and oyer-emotional behaviour among 
teenagers. They also assert that its use leads to indulgence 
in a wide range of anti-social vices—sexual promiscuity, 
inattention to work, carelessness with money, and so forth. 
Only yesterday a student was involved in a fatal car accident 
after using the drug, and the police are investigating several 
similar allegations over the past few weeks. 

Meanwhile, despite the slogan “ Don’t ask a man to smoke 
and drive,” half-yearly reports from the major marijuana 
companies are telling of increased profits. Next week the 
police will be empowered to compel drivers to take tests show¬ 
ing whether they have been smoking pot; but Christmas 
shipments of choice weed from Rheims and Cognac and Spcy- 
sidc arc arriving at the docks .... 

It is arguable that a fair number of young people are not 
going to remain content with the familiar parental narcotics 
—alcohol, cigarettes, aspirin—and are going to try something 
else whatever the law says. If this is so, then maybe the law 
should intervene to control the quality of what they can buy, 
just as the law forbids the sale of dangerous but intoxicating 
ethyl alcohol ? But if the law is to control the quality of 
drugs, then the drugs would have to be legalised—or at least 
marijuana, the drug which is probably no more harmful 
than alcohol, should be legalised, and controlled, and taxed. 

To this argument, there seems to us to be two convincing 
objections. The minor one is that, if alcohol itself were a 
brand-new discovery now', it would piobably be light to 
suppress it: especially as it is proving so horribly incompatible 
with a civilisation largely based on the motor car. The 
second and much bigger objection is that nobody—specifically 
including the experts--yet knows enough about marijuana, 
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There is not the remotest prospect that the 
will be relaxed in Britain in the near future. Even fr enough 
were known to encourage a more liberal approach to them, 
no senior politician would dare to advocate it yet. Experi¬ 
mentation with drugs by young people may just conceivably 
be a mere passing fashion, like wearing beads; much more 
probably it is something more fundamental than that Merely, 
to express dismay and prosecute some rash young experiment¬ 
ers would be the height of folly ; here is a medical problem, 
and a social problem, in which the Government needs the 
widest public support in its search for a solution. 


BRITAIN 


Sun for Jim: George unsettled 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS 


The Labour party has been attending two 
conferences at Scarborough this week. 
One was the customary struggle between 
Government and left-wing down at the 
spa—the other was going on inside the 
person of Mr George Brown. AH week 
Mr Brown gave the impression of nothing 
other than a man debating with himself, 
compositing resolutions and, from time to 
time, taking an internal card vote. Mr 
Brown ai rived in Scarborough after a 
hectic visit to the United Nations. He 
went straight into a tussle in the party 
executive over the line to adopt on 
Europe. He was faced with two con¬ 
ference fights on Vietnam and the 
European bid, and the realisation dawned 
on him that he was being left to face 
these alone. Then came the bad news 


from the Rey commission, which he took 
very much to heart. There was a brush 
with the photographers, which the papers 
played up. Then, it seems, he, really 
hoped to win on Vietnam on Wednesday, 
came within a pace of doing so (a million 
votes went adrift), and took the defeat on 
that and on Greece personally. And 
then he met Mr Robin Day. It was 
an unhappy time for the BrOwn party; 
until he bounced bade a bit on Thursday 
with a play-safe speech and some hand¬ 
some majorities on Europe. By then, too, 
much pf the conference had visibly had 
enough of the newspapers, and wanted to 
make it be-nice-to-George day. 

MT Brown lives like this. He has great 
reserves of courage and energy. That is 
why there is a great affection for him. 


In its heart the party loves George and 
foi gives his little ways. but he has to 
draw on his reseivcs too often, and when 
he does that people get impatient with 
him. He happened to give a good account 
of himself on Vietnam. He would have 
given an even better one if he had pot 
tested himself so heavily beforehand, All 
his sensitivity, which makes him so like¬ 
able a man, worked against him this week. 

For the rest of the Government it 
turned out nice again, 'the chilling winds 
that were meant to blow on them fr6m 
the Left got nowhere near the ministerial 
marrow. By Monday evening the sun Waff 

^ out. By Tuesday afternoon^ *8^ 
laghan’s speech, the lark was batefc 
on the wing and the snail was on "the 
proverbial thorn again. By the time Mr 
Wilson had made his peace with most 
of the conference on Wednesday morning^ 
all Was very nearly light with the world, 
Mr' Wilson’s speech is analysed on pag& 
15, But to many delegates it was a lmgjjff 
like old times: almost like Scarbon^^ 
four years ago when Mr Wilsoiv -wfe 
proving himself the best leader of toe 
Opposition for many a long day. It was 





Mr Brown : thinking of Damocles ? 

undoubtedly a workmanlike week for him. 
But it was not his triumph. 

When Mr Callaghan stopped trampling 
on the economic rebels and sat, a weary 
Titan, acknowledging his standing ovation 
(set off by Mr Brown) Mr Wilson was to 
he observed applauding stoutly and 
thinking deeply. It had really gone off 
very well : almost too well. Not that he 
was regretting the deal which had bought 
the mineworkers’ 400,000 votes. They 
had been needed to carry, by a bare 
122,000 majority, the resolution which 
actually supported the Government's 
economic policy. But the majorities 
which Mr Callaghan had rolled up to a 
million and a half or more were secured 
by a very good debating speech indeed. 
It was the sort of speech that a prime 
minister could have made : it showed 
the sort of political courage that a prime 
minister ought to show. 

Mr Callaghan was very determined. 
He declared that there was no case for a 
general wage rise this year. He told the 
unions that if free collective bargaining 
conflicted with the national prosperity 
there was no question which would have 


to go to the wall. He said price and rent 
rises were a “ fact of life." Indeed, by con¬ 
firming that rail, gas and bulk electricity 
would be sent to the Prices and Incomes 
Board, he served notice that more rises 
were on the way. So much for die one 
critical resolution that did squeak through, 
calling for tougher restraint on prices, 
rents and dividends. Mr Callaghan even 
informed the conference that dividends 
were £80 million down last year, some¬ 
thing which had previously escaped its 
attention. It was, in fact, a right old 
banker’s speech. 

What was more, Mr Callaghan got 
away with it without even having to make 
one forecast about the balance of pay¬ 
ments or the level of unemployment. This 
was the measure of the rout. For the Left 
had led too obviously with its chin. It was 
easy enough for the stentorian Mr 
McGarvey to tell the prime minister that 
“ a general is no good without an army " : 
the left wing plainly had no general at all. 
It was fine for Mr Jenkins to urge the 
party to “ take the bankers on ” : the con¬ 
ference was not too sure what that meant. 
It needed Mr Christopher Mayhew to 
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utter the word devaluation.. But Mr 
Mayhew was irresolute Enough to give the 
Government another three or four 
months' probation: then the parlia¬ 
mentary party would somehow act on 
behalf of the conference. 

The debate ground along through ten 
resolutions; it simply never got off the 
ground. There was a flash pf Mr Michael 
Foot pining for “ British economic inde¬ 
pendence." It was not enough. There 
was a flash of Mr Cousins demanding u 10 
per cent extra on direct taxes." It was 
not enough either. The one delegate who 
did utter the thought that the answer 
might be “get rid of Harold Wilson ” got 
the straight bird. The conference was 
seeking relief for its own pain and in¬ 
digestion when Mr Callaghan arrived. He 
took the most fatuous suggestions in turn 
and said they were fatuous. The rebellion 
collapsed for want of intellectual credence. 
There remained, unassuaged, deep in the 
bones of the conference the feeling that 
things wer^ not as clear or as certain as 
Mr Callaghan made out. But maybe, next 
year, Jim might have turned out to be 
right. Or, again, he might not be Chan¬ 
cellor either. 

There was nearly a bad moment on 
education. The composite resolution 
called both for legislation to enforce com¬ 
prehensive* and for the integration of the' 
public schools in the state system in the 
life of the present Government. The 
nervous chairman, Mr John Boyd, was 
reluctant to risk a card vote. He declared 
the resolution lost on a show of hands. 
But when the card vote was actually taken 
some hours later the Government had a 
majority of half a million. It may have 
been thanks to Mr Robert Maxwell, who 
dared to speak up for boarding school 
education, that the conference did realise 
the political snare it might have set for 
itself. Certainly this candour did nothing 
for Mr Maxwell’s candidature for the 
national executive. Here two left-wingers, 
Mr Frank Allaun and Miss Joan Lester, 
were duly voted on, with Mr Richard 
Marsh and Mr Peter Shore failing. But 
Mr Michael Foot was no match for Mr 
Callaghan in the race for treasurer. 

The two darlings, or former darlings, 
of the left, Mrs Castle and Mr Green¬ 
wood, held on to their executive seats and 
got through their debates without too 
mpeh difficulty. Mr Greenwood was bold 
enough to refuse, once more, to stop all 
local council’s selling council houses (the 
hall did not like that and gave an ugly 
l>ay) but he affirmed that even the 
Birmingham Tories were running out of 
political mileage on this issue. Mrs Castle 
also.refused to set,up a National Transport 
Authority. It would be, she said “ vast, 
unwieldy and mono^thic." She was the 
real authority herself'—and no one would 
ever call Barbara monolithic. What she did 
give the left was power to her regional 
transport authorities to. run their own 
taxi services, bus stations, Ixxikstalls and 
hovercraft. Mtx Castle plainly means to 
lie a? minister for a long time yet. She got 
a good hand; too. 
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Air Canada shows 
how air freight 
can cut costs. 

boost efficiency 


If you've always considered Air Freight an expensive form of 
transport, read how it can save you money in the long run. 

1. Down with warehouse costs Warehousing costs can push 
up the price of your product. With Air Canada Air Freight goods 
can be flown out as they're needed, daily if necessary. So you 
cut out costly stockpiling, warehousing and handling. 

2. Fester delivery Air Freight helps to keep deadlines. Goods 
ordered today can be flown in tomorrow, to or from all over 
Canada. This often makes all the difference between profit and 
loss. Once goods have been delivered on time, a repeat order 
can be rushed through while the demand lasts. As one handbag 
manufacturer discovered. He had a sell-out line, and was able to 
fly in a second consignment white the seie was still on. 

3. Lightening your losd Air Freight can make a heavy article 
up to 50% lighter. Taking in a plastic bag an item which would 
need to be crated by surface transport. 

4. Lower Insurance rates Insurance rates are low by Air 
Freight, because goods are far less likely to get lost or stolen in 
the shorter transit time, or during handling. On certain household 
products, insurance by air costs only £2.19.6 compared to 
£52.10.6 by surface transport. 

5. Simplified manufacture A case in point: one motor-cycle 
manufacturer sends machines assembled and factory adjusted 
by Air Freight, instead of unassembled by surface transport. And 
saves £2 on every machine. 

6. Sea/alr service Air Canada operates • special sea/air service 
from Japan via Canada. By shipping your freight to Canada, then 
flying it across Canada and on to Europe, we give you a faster 
service than by ship alone, and a cheaper one than by air alone. 



encyclopaedic Marconi 

Complete system planners, designers and makers of 
electronics equipment, for space, radio, digital and 
naval communications; broadcasting and television; 
automation; airadio; air traffic control and air 
defence; navigational aids. Computers, 
components and microelectronics. 


air Canada (with boac) can fly your freight to and from 
Canada any day of the week. 


THESE ARE SOME TYPICAL AIR FREIGHT COSTS 

Machinery and parts, at 500 kilo rate, cost 4/1 per 
kilo. Textiles, at 300 kilo rate, cost 4/9 per kilo. 

lhaaa pricet apply into th§ U.K. from Canada, and vtca-varsa. 


To get full details see your freight forwarder or contact Air 
Canada at 

AIR CANADA# 

39 Dover Sfcoot. London W.t 01**29 »292 - SI. Andrew House, 90 te o cH M Iftetf, OImbow 
CS. Doopoa JSUf* • MwifciHoi Contra! |*92J9 - Kmlnghom CotfMl 4919/0 * Ml 20*21 
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The Marconi Company Limited . 

AN ‘ENGLISH ELECTRIC' COMPANY . * 
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Marconi House, Chelmsford, Essex, England 
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The j'^te,ahd the job 


One major fht Prices a^^Kbomes Board is taking 

elaborate netv^kj&fdf ■ • social /for its ’ firttjjMlb %V(f tl|e professions with its 

Britain was illustrated tftir ■ investigation 'solicitors’ earnings. This 

method of proposing an i^ro^jpent in wiUthe work of the 
them. No less than thri^ ^miniitries^ -- /dfonyiission on restrictive 

Health, Housing and the Horfie QfBjJe^- ^ fo*k$ioelf 'Sfe r thc^/lessions, which is not 
combined to issue a circufetf:" pfOmf^^'^^fl^e^^ih^u^^inatteri established by 
local authorities to find ways of prevent- * Ifl^rp such as th#^ solicitors’ ri^fj^ 
ingfamifterfrorn becoming homlj|^; 3 }ie QOj^yancing fees. There has^fcen & 
circular pointed out that the l^st'iqpii^ pecplfor absence of published ^$tijtoiioe 
authorities have found ways of foretellingV from the taw Society to the PIB, gt^ough 
when, families are likely to be put put' : -p(^\ thelociety ntfwj|e its own investigawn into 
theirhouses, and preventing it happenhig ?its memfc^fs’ earhlngs three years ago. 
by;’ for example, guaranteeing the. pay? This week, a less grand professional body, 
ment Ojf rent and other bills fo advance* {*: liritbh 'Legal Association, stepped into 
Todothisthey must bring together in^ A the g», with tins results* of a survey 
formation ^Qm no kss thah six sed&rate cfojme# tili cover IB per cent of solicitors 
services—Total authority housing qeparj^ who are principals in practice, s 
ments, health vigors, probation officers, The results do not wring much pity for 
county court officials, police arid bailiffs tbepM^tqfthe profession as a whole, 
charged with enforcing debts. j 9 cgnedo^i; ^ Thd median net profit of principals is 
authorities also a|s^' : rent tribunals ptd-^ 1 £3,500 a, year. This takes overheads into 
vide them with thedates on which tenants V account, , but does not, as the survey 
security will expire under a tribunal’s hastens to point, put, include such things 
order V'ifcme ha^e arrangements with land-^* as potential rent for offices occupied free- 
lords to'ensure that evictions do not take hold, pensions and sick pay which would 
place without the , knowledge of tJje’ be paid by an employer, and investment 

foodme foregone on capital put into the 
practice. Lijke most self-employed people 
the solicitor works long hours—on average 
48f ,hnurt a >veek. On this reckoning, the 
avedagd net hourly earnings of solicitors 
in tendon (30s) would work out at a 
return of about £3,800 a year. 

Of course the association is right that 
earnings vary, widely with location and 
type pf practice. Although it does not say 
so, this is the true reason why profitable 
fees charged to house purchasers do little 
to offset ‘ Unptttftfoble business of other 
kinds for poor clients. The solicitors who 
do best out of the much-criticised system 
of* scale charges, for conveyancing are 
unlikely to stand frequently beside the 
poor man in court. Therefore the associ¬ 
ation’s (unsupported) claim that 41 convey¬ 
ancing as a whole is only just paying its 
way ” is a lot less convincing than its plea 
for better remuneration from legal aid ; 
and an extension of this aid to all types 
of legal business and advice. It tentatively 
moots the idea of a full public legal 


officials who may be responsible for the 
evicted people. 

This conjures up once more the Vilfoai 
of the inadequate or unluckybpusehold, 
constantly visited by officials firbnt one 
department alter another, buUwho$e'basic 
problem is never tackled as a whole by 
any agency. And this is precisely. the 
family that may suddenly ffod ; that 1 its 
various problems, none ot thetii in them? 
selves overwhelming, combine to .defeat 
its uncertain hold on norihal, money- 
earning, rent-paying life. . Crime, or 
fecklessness, or plain stupidity in the v 
family are quite likely to be behind, the 
disaster that falls on it: it is often ! hard;' 
for overworked officials to have the neces¬ 
sary patience in these circumstances. 

But if the family is in fact thrown out' 
of its house, and split up by the taking of 
the children into local authority care, 
things are going to get worse not better. 

First, taking the children into a home and 
one or more parents into a hostel is 

extremely expensive. Secondly, and far m0 ots the idea ot a full pu 
worse, «. family once split up may never- service, paid for but not run’by the state, 
get together again : and the children of a side by side with private practice, 
split family have an unfairly high chance This raises as many questions as it 
of themselves falling into crime or feckless- answers. But . dearly a much bigger 
ness. It is worth spending a good deal &£* service” legal help is 
tune and money and pains on preventing Be |*kd - ^rtd i^; a#3uld not be left to a 
this happening. Presumably the Seebohrrt Wblic spirited solicitors to provide it. 

committee on local authority personal Http-. - \ , « 

.vices will recommend ways of makfojjf ti. V 

those services work more closely together 
id this as in other fields. But they cannot 
make recommendations for court officials, 
nor, of bourn, for dcaling^with private, 
landlords and other non-omcial;bo 4 fes. It 
is gapd to see Whitehall suggesting hqw 
this &ffiflready be done informally, withr : 



Error of judgment? 

ftnee again a minister seems to haSf^mfAt 
too, batty adjudgment in an att^p^l to 

hospit^directive about. 


Taa• Mpom^ ; mv K oa(tpm^. 7* 19ft* 

resuscitation ; then Mr Roy Jenkins, Over 
the grant of parole to a prisoner to attend 
his brother’s funeral. The prisoner, Mr 
Connelly, overstayed his leave by four 
days,. ^ was told that he had 

been/^fcfoc^ for his part in an armed 
robWky that hajl ledto murder and that 
he fofgfit a gun ; and the 

prison goven^^^ the parole, 

was summoned to , the Home Office to 
explain his action'* to the Secretary of 
State. Then Conoffiygave himself 
and was unarined. / ^ . 

I ’> JSpTt is difficult to see why Mr Jenkins 
calls the grant df pafolp an .>?■* error of 
judgment” The gdvernorbWfously knew 
his man, who seems to have broken parole 
because of a row* 1 with his wife ; and it 
would be most unfortunate if the new 
instructions .Mr Jenkins talks about were 
td take away mofe of . a governor’s dis¬ 
cretion on short-term parole f and transfer 
it to the Hopie Office. It is dot primarily 
the type of crime that needs to be taken 
into*,Recount when parole is granted or 
.withheld^—blanket classifications are too 
vague and unreliable for that ; it is the 
nature of the criminal and how he has 
responded to his prison sentence, which is 
what the prison staff should know about. 

Nor is the slow-moving machinery of 
Whitehall geared to making the quick 
decision that a request for compassionate 
leave calls for. That telephone call from 
a prison officer to the Home Office and 
that department's inability to giye an 
answer on Mr Connelly without further 
reference—how familiar this will be to 
doctors who want to send on leave, or 
discharge, mental hospital patients subject 
to the Home Secretary’s authority. Mr 
Jenkins’s proposed improved procedure 
should start at home. 

Schools 

Counting small 
heads 

The Department of Education’s statistics 
get better and better. The latest figures, 
whose lateness is doubtless explained by 
the fact that they were compiled on the 
department’s computer, deal with the state 
of the schools in 1966 (HMSO 27s 6d). 

Last year ovejc half the "children in the 
country left School as soon as it was lawful 
for them to. do so. The usual enormous 
disparities remain between the Welsh and 
south-eastern regions, where many 
children stay at school after *5, and the 
East Anglia and the northern region, 
where they leave as soon as they can. In 
1966 there was a rapid increase in the 
number of comprehensive schools: the 
number of pupils in such schools rose from 
240,000 to 312,000. Of the total 2,817,000 
pupils in state secondary schools, 11 per 
cent were in comprehensive schools, 25 
per coat school^ and the vast 

imbderns where 

Jeaving at, 15 is the done tying. ; 

The teacher shortage is getting? less 
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desperately grave. Over the whole country 
there were 28 pupils per teacher in state 
primary schools, ana 18.4 pupils per 
teacher in state secondary schools. Three* 
quarters of all primary school pupils were 
in classes with over 30 children: 15 per 
cent were in classes of over 40. *In 
secondary schools, 46.5 per cent of all 
pupils were in classes of over 30: under 
two per cent were in classes of over 40. 
By far the worst staff shortages are, as 
usual, in Roman Catholic schools main¬ 
tained by local authorities. 

The volume gives some new informa¬ 
tion about immigrant children and the 
children of immigrants who have, arrived 
since 1956. It does not include such 
children when there are less than ten of 
them in a given school: nor does it 
include mixed-blood children or Irish 
children (who are often disacfvantaged by 
being in overcrowded Roman Catholic 
schools). It counts as immigrants only 
131,000 children, of whom over 57,000 
are from the West Indies, about 43,000 
from the coloured Commonwealth, and 
about 31,000 from Europe. Half the 
immigrant children speak and write Eng¬ 
lish well, and another quarter speak good 
English but write it poorly. Only 7,681 
pupils have no English at all, which tends 
to show that the immigrant problem in 
schools is mainly social, not educational. 
Outside London, only two local authori¬ 
ties have more than 10 per cent of immi¬ 
grants in their schools, which makes it all 
the worse that more authorities are not 
prepared to spread the immigrants around 
among their schools. Racial peace in 
Britain depends very clcifely on the job 
opportunities that will or will not be open 
to the 8,ooo-odd coloured immigrant 
youngsters of 15 and over, most of whom 
will be seeking or starting their first jobs 
right now. 

Wrecks 


Robbing Davy Jones 


The treasure recovered from the 250-year- 
old wreck of HMS Association will not 
help the gold reserves : to date it consists 
of 21 gold coins, some 14,000 silver ones 
and one gold ring. But it is a pretty piece 
of salvage work: the wreck lies 17$ 
fathoms down, in difficult waters. It has 
also reawakened interest in some of the 
other thousands of wrecks that colour 
coastline maps like an attack of measles 
Almost none of these were carrying any¬ 
thing of any value : but a few, such as the 
Viking ships off the Orkneys, and to a 
lesser extent the Mary Rose (one of Henry 
VIII’s warships) and the various Armada 
galleons, are old enough foi anything 
salvaged from them to be valuable. A very 
few were actually carrying treasure: the 
Camerlandsy the Duque da Florencia (per¬ 
haps), the sixteenth century Spanish ship 
carrying treasure for the Scottish rebels, 
and the British fleet wrecked on the Bar 
of the Tay in 1651. 'Die Lusitania , which 
sank in 1915 eight miles off the Irish 
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coast, was carrying gold supposed to be 
worth close on £1 million. 

But the trouble, particularly with the 
older wrecks, H that no one i* ever quite 
sure how much eras retrieved at the time. 
This makes looking for underwater 
treasure a risky business, and the legal 
position makes it even more unattractive: 
on the whole, diggers have a much better 
deal than divers. The laws governing 
' buried treasure are quite different from 
those governing sunken treasure. Any dis¬ 
coveries on shore are automatically the 
property of the landowner, unless a 
coroners jury decides that they are 
“ treasure trove.** To qualify, the treasure 
must have been deliberately hidden 
underground or in “any secret place.’* 
Then, if the rightful owner cannot be 
found, the treasure becomes Crown 
property: but the Crown always awards 
the finder either the goods themselves or 
their full money value. 

But the underwater treasure hunter is 
not so lucky. Anything recovered from the 
sea has to be handed over to the Receiver 
of Wreck: then, as for the buried stuff, 
anyone who can prove ownership can 
claim the goods. So where the owner is 
obvious—for example the Ministry of 
Defence—salvage is usually done on a 
contract basis. Again as with treasure 
trove, if no one can prove ownership, the 
treasure becomes Crown property : though 
here there is the added complication that 
there are still a few “ hereditary admirals ** 
(such as the Duke of Argyll) with a prior 
claim to'treasure found in their territorial 
waters. But if the goods become Crown 
property, the salvors do not get the full 
value: the Crown, in the person of the 
Board of Trade, gives them only about 30 
per cent of the money worth of the goods 
salvaged. 

Moreover, it is obviously more expen* 1 
sive to dive than to dig. Diving with com¬ 
pressed air cylinders is safe up to about 
10 fathoms : to put this kind of operation 
on a commercial basis means about 
£ 1,000-worth of equipment (though this 
can be hired) and running costs of about 
£100 a day. But to go any deeper 


•'standard dirng^pipment which^ns 
air ^umpsancf tfclephofcf jystethi connect¬ 
ing divers to their ship, is needed. The 
running costs are then about £500 a clay r 
more it is necessary to shift a wreck sunk 
in mud or clay, and up to £5,000 a day 
if, as for the salvage of the Vasa in Stock¬ 
holm bay, slings are used to raise the 
whole ship. 

Suction can be used to bring coins or 
small objects to the surface (uiis is the 
method used in underwater diamond 
mining: off the South African coast), which 
is cheap: but you still need divers on the 
bottom. To go down to fifty fathoms, 
observation chambers and grabs are 
needed, since divers get nitrogen “ drunk¬ 
enness ** at this depth. This pushes basic 
costs up to about £2,000 a day. 

Fortunately, most of the wrfecks around 
the British and Irish coasts lie in less than 
40 fathoms of waten The Lusitania, for 
example, is only 32 fathoms down, though 
in very difficult waters. So - some of the 
cargoes may be worth salving: provided 
they can be identified. Most wrecks are 
discovered by fishermen who foul their 
nets on the spare. The difficulty is to find 
out whether there is anything worth while 
in the wreck : floating magnetometers can 
sometimes be used to detect metal, but not 
to distinguish between them. There is still 
no substitute for going down and having a 
look. 

For the wrecks in shallower waters, 
there appears to be no lack of people 
ready to do this; sub-aqua clubs flourish 
all along the coast, and besides the 
Ministry of Defence's own department, 
there are several commercial salvage firms. 
Even the discovery of the Mi submarine 
produced an outbreak of sea fever (the 
Torrey Canyon, too, has apparently re¬ 
ceived ' visits * from a few sub aqua clubs). 
But despite innumerable requests, the 
Ministry of Defence remains firm : the 
Mi submarine is not to be salvaged. This 
wreck, like that of the Royal Oak in Scapa 
Flow, is accorded graveyard status: l>oth 
took a large number of men to the bottom. 
Quite rightly, the Navy insists that its 
dead should rest for about a century. 



Off the Scillies, nival divers with seventeenth century ordnance 
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Communist Affairs 


Don't think Mao has given up 


After a month of strenuous effort to get 
China’s warring factions under contiol, 
Mao Tse-tung put on a National Day 
celebration last Sunday that was 
strikingly, almost non-revolutionarily, in 
low key. The half million red-book- 
waving marchers were only half as 
numerous as last year. The speech by the 
far-from-eloquent defence minister, Lin 
Piao, contained hardly a phrase of fire¬ 
eating rhetoric. (It was only a one-sen¬ 
tence shopworn slogan about revisionism 
that sent the Russians and their com¬ 
rades scuttling out.) And the line-up on 
the rostrum revealed no startling new 
purges or promotions in the top party 
ianks. 

Still, the official listings on China’s 
18th National Day did confirm just how 
far Mao’s trusted comrades have been 
whittled down in the last year. The 
unsuipiising absence of Liu Shan-chi, 
Teng Hsiao-ping and their fellow 
“ capitalist-roadeis ” brings the politburo 
membership down from the 24 who were 
elected in the first flush of the cultural 
revolution in August lcjfifi to the 15 who 
are still appearing today. But a few of 
these i*j, like the octogenarian marshal, 
Chu Teh, are just trotted out foi old 
times’ sake while others, like the foreign 
minister, Chen Yi, who did not turn up 
when it really mattered at the reception 
for the visiting Albanians, are clearly 
taking their last bows. So on last week¬ 
end’s evidence the men who actually 
wield power in China today are the nine 
activist members of the rump politburo 
plus the kitchen cabinet of cultural revo¬ 
lutionaries, dominated, appropriately 
enough, by Mrs Mao, lately joined by 
Mrs Lin Piao. 

The next pride of place at last Sunday’s 
rally went not to the central committee 
(which has been decimated even more 
severely than the politburo) but to a 
collection of milifogglp commanders and 
commissars. This xm tr prominence for the 
army, even gre*wT than that given to 
Lin Piao*s bfty sjffi; year, looks like one 
of the concessmMfao is making to the 
military in its support in the 

current cani{£HT The army also has 
lost a good many top men in the course 
of the cultural revolution: besides the 


chief of staff and four of his deputies, four 
out of the 13 regional commanders, nine 
out of the 13 regional commissars and 
most recently, as Sunday’s rankings 
showed, the head of the army’s political 
department, Hsiao Hua. But the lists 
revealed that Mao has managed to make 
peace with at least three key military 
leaders who were reported to be defying 
him this summer-—the commanders of 
the Canton, Foochow and Nanking 
military regions which together control 
eight south-eastern provinces and some 
700,000 troops. 

What Mao is asking the soldiers to 
do for him is to prevent the Red Guards 
and “ revolutionary masses " from carry¬ 
ing on their bloody battles. In early 
September there was a sharp switching of 
gears. After being told to distribute 
weapons to Red Guards in August, the 
aimy was ordered to confiscate them and 
even to fire on crowds if they were dis¬ 
obeyed. These orders to the army were 
reinforced by anti-violence edicts issued 
by the Peking Revolutionary Committee 
•and other regional organs, which 
threatened to inflict punishments on riot 
leaders and wage penalties on workers 
who left their jobs to fight. A series of 
show trials and executions of “ counter¬ 
revolutionaries ” was held in many parts 
of the country to prove that the leadership 
meant business. Mrs Mao demanded an 
end to violence in a speech that was 
declared an important document. And 
Mao himself made his first known inspec¬ 
tion tour since the great leap forward, 
nearly a decade ago, to five troubled 
provinces and the city of Shanghai. 

The results of the month’s anti-violence 
campaign—apart from a calm and 
successful National Day—are difficult to 
estimate. Clearly the most' serious trouble 
centre of Canton could not be pacified 
quickly enough for Mao to risk a personal 
visit tnere, where he was mo^t needed. 
The Canton Fair is now reported to have 
been postponed a month to mid-Novem¬ 
ber but invitations have nqft yet been 
received. Mao might have been expected 
to proclaim a few more provincial 
revolutionary committees in time for the 
October 1st festivities. Bui the* six 
provinces which had established so-called 



Rump politburo, plus one Albanian 


preparatoiy groups before September— 
Honan, Hupeh, Kiangsi, Szechuan, Inner 
Mongolia and Kansu —have not managed 
to advance to a higher stage, noi have 
any new preparatoiy groups sprung up. 
'1 here have been fewer reports of 
clashes ; but the combined effect of the 
ban on foreigners reading posters, the 
expulsion of three Japanese journalists 
and the removal of most posters foi 
National Day has been to limit all kinds 
of non-official news from China. If there 
had been violent outbursts, we would very 
likely not have heard of them. 

There can be no doubt that Mao has 
personally endorsed the drive to lower 
the temperature of the cultural revolution. 
He lent his imprimatur by making his 
trip and by issuing the longest new 
quotation we have had from him for 
some time: “There is no fundamental 
clash of interests within the working class. 
Under the dictatorship of the proletariat 
there is no reason whatsoever for the 
working class to split into two big irre¬ 
concilable organisations.” Maybe not, but 
Mao’s admission that the Chinese workers 
have been so seriously split is significant 
and surely points to one of the reasons 
for the current go-slow. 

The Chinese press has waxed rhap¬ 
sodic for several weeks over something 
it calls “ Map Tse-tung’s great strategic 
plan.” The strategy has been defined by 
a string of slogans : “ Do well in revo- 
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lutionary mass criticism and repudiation, 
develop and consolidate the revolutionary 
great alliance and the revolutionary 
three-way alliance, consolidate and 
strengthen the dictatorship of the 
proletariat.” What all this seems to mean 
is that Mao has been persuaded that he 
let loose too much revolution for his own 
good, that the extreme leftists were 
proving as great a threat to his aims as 
the revisionists, and Ahit a period of 
consolidation was necestiiry. So the Red 
Guards all over Chiria are being urged 
to abandon their rivalries and to merge 
their factions into a single local alliance 
of Maoists which will then join with 
the army and 11 revolutionary ” cadres to 
form a new local administration. 

This is the programme by which Mao 
hopes to complete his revolutionary take¬ 
over and to create a new Maoist structure 
for China. None of it is new and most of 
the current slogans have been bandied 
about since early this year. But the 
leadership does seem to be more com¬ 
mitted than before to stopping the 
widespread anarchy. The order giving 
the army permission to use force against 
recalcitrant Red Guards was an earnest 
of this. Peking also seems to have tried 
to ease the army’s burden by cancelling 
its ambiguous and confusing instruction 
to support the “ true ” revolutionaries ; 


the army is now being told only to praise 
good deeds and prevent bad ones while 
presiding over the formation of the great 
alliance. J , 

The army should be. wining enough 
to co-operate so long as its brief is to 
calm things down. But the soldiers art 
still being warned not to handle problems 
themselves ; they should “ give the masses 
a free hand 4 ’ so that they can tfctapef 
themselves in class struggle. And there 
is no reason to expect that this mtffcns 
anything different to the Red Guards 
today from what it did a few months ago 
—that is* anything goes. 

Mao, could never abandon his devotion 
to this principle of mass struggle—the 
whole cultural revolution is based on it, 
after all. What is most likely is that he 
accepted a period of calm as a tactical 
adjustment to the needs of the present 
situation: apart from the obvious 

desirability of unifying the Maoists and 
stopping the destruction, there was the 
autumn harvest to be gathered in. A 
similar lull was organised last spring for 
planting and after it the revolution 
resumed as before. The Chinese press 
has made it clear that the attack on 
Liu Shao-chi and his followers on every 
level is meant to go on. Mao’s admirers 
can bear up. There is plenty of cultural 
revolution left in the old man yet. 


Czechoslovakia 

We must talk about freedom 


Mr Novotny has decided to crack the 
whip over Czechoslovakia’s restive writers. 
After a meeting of the party central 
committee last week it was announced 
that three prominent writers—Ludvik 
Vaculik, Ivan Klima and Antonin Liehm 
—had been expelled from the party ; all 
three were on the staff of Literarni 
Novttiy , the journal of the writers’ union, 
and all three had strongly criticised 
government policies at the writers’ con- 
giess in June. Another prominent critic 
of the government, Jan Prochazka, was 
removed as a candidate member of the 
central committee and two others, Milan 
Kundera and Pavel Kohout, were sharply 
censured by Mr Hendrych, the party’s 
chief ideologist. 

The review Literarni Noviny has been 
the chief putlet for writers who wanted 
to get their disapproval of the regime off 
their chest publicly. Not surprisingly, the 
central committee also recommended that 
it should be placed undei the control of 
the ministry of culture and information. 
But this was evidently nqj,, considered 
sufficient punishment. Thk (Week there 
have been reliable repq^tytnat the review 
is to stop pubkCRRon altogether and its 
editorial. bo a row to be disbanded ; it 
will be new review produced 

by the mmi^HAulture. 

Now tharoHRiechs are fully embarked 
on the unchartld and treacherous waters 
of economic "reform, the regime is 


naturally anxious to prevent its unsettled’ 
intellectuals from dangerously rocking the 
boat. The introduction of major economic 
changes at the beginning of this year 
coincided with the government’s decision 
•to set up a ministry of culture and infor¬ 
mation and give it the job of drumming 
everyone into line on every cultural front. 
(In fact, the new Ministry, headed by Mr 
Karel Hoffman, hardly seems to have got 
off the ground so far.) Before the writers* 
congress in June the government tried 
hard with “ warnings and frequent 
admonitions ”—Mr Hendrych’s words— 
to prevent the occasion from becoming the 
damaging demonstration of opposition 
to government policies which it in fact 
turned out to be. After the congress there 
was a long wrangle between the writers 
and the party over who was suitable to 
run the union; it was not until mid- 
September that a compromise arrange¬ 
ment was finally accepted by both sides. 
After so much insubordination, the party 
may well have decided that it had given 
the intellectuals quite enough rope and 
it was time for a display of toughness. 

Although most of the recalcitrant intel¬ 
lectuals are professed communists, the 
gap between them and the party will 
clearly not be easily bridged. Czech party 
leaders insist again and again that 
opinions alien to socialism and the party 
cannot be tplerated and that' it is for 
the party to define what is, and what is 


not, tolerable. They complain that the 
writers are in effect denying the party 
any role in cultural affairs at all. “ The 
ideological attitude of the criticised 
writers,” declared Mr Hendrych last week, 
**is at fundamental variance with the 
policy, the communist party ” because 
it leads to a demand to “ negate the role 
of the party in the field of culture.” But 
the feeling that seems to be at the bottom 
of the writers’ dissatisfaction is a sense 
of insecurity. 

So long as the party claims to be 
omnipotent, there can be no real 
guarantee of freedom of expression ; only 
the rule of law (not the rule of the party) 
can give that One of the Speakers at 
the writers* congress referred to the 
regime’s annoyance at their constant talk 
of freedom. “It does not understand,” 
he added, “ that freedom exists only in 
places where one does not need to speak 
about it.”' The party’s actions last week 
do not suggest that it has taken the advice 
to heart. 


Poland 

We’ll buy the dud 
farms 


The Polish government it to be authorised 
to buy land that is badly cultivated. 
Poland is the one communist country 
where most farms are still private ones ; 
now elderly peasants will be offered 
special life pensions as 1 an inducement to 
sell their land. The decisions were 
announced at a special meeting of the 
party’s central committee which began on 
September 28th. The delegates were given 
a lengthy and, on balance, satisfactory 
report of progress in the countryside. In 
the last three years Polish farm output 
rose at an annual average rate of 3 
per cent. By comparison with the preced¬ 
ing three years (1962-64), vegetable pro¬ 
duction increased by 17 per cent, meat 
output increased by 10 per cent and the 
average yield of grain rose from 16.5 
quintals per hectare to 19.1 quintals. All 
this has made it possible to cut imports. 

All the same, food supplies still barely 
keep up with demand. Grain imports 
may have been reduced from 2.8 million 
tons in 1964 to 1.9 million tons in the 
current year, but they are still a very 
heavy drain on scarce currency reserves. 
And, as one of the delegates pointed out, 
Polish agriculture is still lagging behind 
that of its neighbours. Although farming 
in Poland is more productive than in 
Jugoslavia or Rumania, the yield per 
hectare for grain hi Poland is still 3 
quintals lower than in Czechoslavakia 
and 8 quintals lower than in east Ger¬ 
many. Much remains to be done. 

One Of the major obstacles to progress 
is the small size of holdings. Not only are 
many farms very small; over the years 
the smallholdings have been subdivided 
into tiny scattered plots. As a preliminary 
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to a more rational distribution of land, 
the authorities have embarked on a major 
agricultural survey, which should be com¬ 
pleted next year. The findings so far 
have confirmed anotlwi^jpr cause, of. 
inefficiency-—the shoiti^V#' skilled 
labour. In the lastj ^ . yeafrt, tone 
10 miBion people, attracted by alHthe 
new jobs available id the towM,haye 
abandoned the countryside. Oftenottly 
the old and the disabled stayed behind. It* 
has been discovered that in many cases 
the inefficient' farms are being rim by 
people over 60* ., .. *, , ^ ■, 

The government now intends to'inove 
on two fronts simultaneously. Legislation 
will be passed to make'the cofttfUdation 
of smaH* parcels of land easier, the 
same time, those who cannot £ppe' will 


THE WORLD 


be encouraged to sell to the state. It is 
in this context that elderly people will 
be offered life pensions as compensation. 
Whenever possible, the land will be 

costly. itselfi suggri^ 

that authttgtys^ .not^pn- 

. templating l iny basic change in the 
cautious- agttcdRtfrft policy ijiteoduced 
shortly after Mr Gomulka’^/^MyhVffb' 


at collectivist ion haJr been j^^chlarly 
unsuccessful, .deeded to make! a radical 
departure from the east EUfopfean 
pattern ; individual collective fftexpers were 
^flowed ' collcc- 

fas de- 

cidsd &at ne.inte' provide 


- 1 A.' 1 vvo 

’ 'r'V - \ 


the base upon which to build a socialist 
agricultural system. But theyfi&l to rely 
on superior efficiency ; this is Stfifthe 
policy, and heavy investments contrhiie to 
I i be 


the countryside,** they visualise it, as 

. 1 9 30g . * s 
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Listening titAe master^ voiceM. Couve ant Hetr i$nrl $ckii, 


Ettu, Karl? 


FROM OUR SOCIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Amid all the ekcitdi^tffen 
pean Commission’s V 1 <\ the: o& 1 

British economy and,vthe 
role of sterling, the rauty sighincanrevettf.’ j 
at this week’s meetthgof thife' council ;tj# ^ a 
ministers of the S& .in^the: revdMw 
that the west Gera^^f > 4 fmnent under ,J 
Herr Kiesiriger ’ lriqre 'ppStkaJ^f 

backbone in internaUckiaraffairis; tfteA 1 lOj 
M under Herr MMUIm/; 


On ncr occasion 


Luxemburg 


mgovernment shown any sign 
M'n^dy to stand up to General 
tfpc over the question of British 
ifgh^ But now it actually looks 
has deliberately decided to 
a^^ond veto as easy for the 
j'government as it powibly can, 
ii^'inpoductory statement as cHalr- 
council, Professor . Karl 
German economics ; fi^pister, 
mPomleagues that the" Sfx' have 


■ 1 V'' • .t 

threo ^ij^l pi^nw during the? coming 
" months ; ihe ''th#^custonn 

union by .jul^ the membmhip applica- 
: jciops of ^dtaih ' and. the <fiher ^members 
" of the, E^jropmi TVee Aispciation, 

of 

thfc commdn market BhrRl^^And the 
^Eujjopeans^^WS^ It 

v was. this laStn^em whidt ient the shivers 
doWn the -^piC:«f of- J^ritaifi’s jSUpporters 
v in the Six. Whitothe member |tales have 
given a mojad - iinctertakihg ^ embark 
,:qA the ^treaty merger how tbat he in- 
'stitqtions have ^n- idlnod toother, it 
iir obvidus' that iSm twmm. treaties 
i. will take mqptfa^ : if pqt if this 

revision were errifefked on would 

amount to pulling RWay the ^European 
boat jfiftt-as' Brimni. .^is about fb try to 
, climb on. For it WOufd be very difficult 
^ lot the British ^ government to agree to 
the provisions ojf a treaty which was in 
the process of modification, 

The three B^ielqx countries quickly 
stamped on Herr J^i^^ sujjfeestion, and 
argued that there need to hurry 

over the treaty jrhferger. The Germans 
protested that rfiey had v^ intention of 
; |^opo;ing delays ‘4p Briiate # i entry, but 
every new explanation advanced, either 
in the council chamber ; vor to the 
journalists outsidef served only to condemn 
them of pQSvtty 6r Hypocrisy. Herr 
Schiller’s. principal defence was that there 
was no question, so far as the German 
government was concerned, of altering 
the institutional set-up of the common 
market, or the present rulqf of the Rome 
treaty. It would therefore be possible to 
open negotiations with the British for 
their membership of the common market 
as it stands' Meanwhile the competences 
of the Coal and Sfeel Community and 
Euratom could just be added on to the 
common market treaty by the Six, and 
when that wis done Britain could 
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negotiate its adherence to these additional 
chapters as well. 

In practice nothing could be quite as 
simple as that. Mr Jean Rey, the 
president of the European Commission, 
openly suggested in the council meeting 
that Herr Schiller must be naive if he 
thought it was. It is perfectly clear that 
the French—who eagerly welcomed the 
German idea—are interested in the treaty 
merger for just two reasons: it will give 
them a new opportunity to reopen the 
whole question of supranationahty and 
the independence of the Brussels institu¬ 
tions ; and it could provide the means 
of making British membership more 
difficult. At any rate slower. For while 
the Germans argue that the treaty merger 
sfhd British entry must have equal 

Berlin 


priority* in practice this would meaq that 
Britain could not join until the treaties 
were merged. 

The depressing implication of all this 
for Britain i* that its bfd to enter the 
common market may be stalemated at 
least until next Summer. Herr Schiller is 
chairman of the council until the end of 
this year, and he is succeeded Qrt January 
1 st for a further six months by none other 
than M. Couve de Murville. The dnly 
faint gleam of hope on the horizon is that 
the German foreign ministry was 
obviously unhappy with the Schiller line 
this week. It is just possible that Herr 
Brandt may be able to bring pressure to 
bear on Herr Kiesinger himself. But this 
is not much of a hope for Britain to 
rely on. , 


Getting old, and Ulbricht's waiting 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

A Salvation Army lass, wearing the 
familiar bonnet, rattling the familiar can, 
moves from table to table through a 
crowded beer restaurant in Kurfiirsten- 
damm. As usual scarcely anyone has the 
heart or the nerve to say no. Should you 
ask, when she comes by, who needs most 
help from the Salvation Army in west 
Berlin these days, she replies unhesi¬ 
tatingly: “Old people. You know, it’s 
getting to be quite a problem here." 

Yes, one knows. Every third resident 
is drawing an old-age pension, while in 
west Germany it is every fifth. An undue 
proportion of senescence is developing 
insidiously throughout this artificially 
isolated and truncated city. Time is 
sapping not only west Berlin’s people but 
also its material assets, its political 
purpose, and much of the indispensable 


practical sympathy that it has received 
for twenty years from the western 
democracies. 

Symptomatic of the trend is the current 
unhappy search for a new lord mayor. 
Nobody—nobody of undisputed stature, 
that is—seems to want the job held to 
their renown by Herr Ernst Reuter and 
Herr Willy Brandt in the days of the 
blockade, the east Berlin rising, and the 
sudden, drastic surgery of Herr Ulbricht’s 
wall. After some painful heart-searching, 
the local Social Democrats, prodded by 
the central executive in Bonn, have 
decided by 25 votes to 8 to nominate 
Herr Klaus Schutz as their candidate. 
Since they won 57 per cent of the poll 
at the Berlin parliamentary election on 
March nth, his acceptance by the city 
assembly is sure. 







Klaus Schiitz, right, with Willy BreUdt: heir to a kingdom of old people 


Herr Schiitz is widely Mtoeeted. But’ 
he is not likely to grow into uie Fbsound* 
ing public personality "that Berlin 
requires. Now 43, he has edme to die 
fore quietly in Herr Brandt's train i as 
his Bundestag election manager'in iSjfit 
and 1065, as the senator rebifesentmg 
Brandt’s Berlin at Bonn, and xatteriy m 
the state secretary whom Herr Brandt 
installed in the foreign ministry when 
he himself left Berlin last December to 
become foreign minister. It is question¬ 
able whether he has the temperament for 
the rough and tumble of establishing 
hirhself as an authoritative political figure 
in Berlin and beyond. 

The leadership of west Berlin fell 
vacant unexpectedly on September a6th, 
when the governing Burgomaster, Heft 
Heinrich Albert*, resigned only eight 
months after he took over. His decision 
to quit was precipitated by party intrigue ; 
many of his colleagues had been 
irritated by the way he handled the 
hefty riots staged by left-wing students 
when the Shah of Iran visited Germany 
in Tune. But much of the discontent, of 
both politicians and students, originates 
from west Berlin’s ailing health and 
flagging spirits, and from the dwindling 
hope of any genuine cure short of 
reunification. Much of it derives also 
from ideological perplexity, not to men¬ 
tion sheer boredom. All in all it is an 
agreeable prospect to Herr Ulbricht. 
True-red communists may no longer 
expect, or even want, the state eventually 
to wither away. But they want and expect 
west Berlin to. 

The east-west stalemate in Berlin, 
precarious though it may be in the long 
run, is wearisome to both the west 
Berliners and their supporters outside. 
There was a time when not only cash 
but also people, goods and equipment 
were brought in from the West in order 
to help west Berlin preserve its political 
independence. The cash still comes 
(approximately half the senate's spend¬ 
ing is met by Bonn, alias the hard- 
pressed west German taxpayer) ; so does 
the daily milk. The protective foreign 
garrisons remain, largely out of sight if 
not quite out of mind. But since 1961 
the working population has been declining 
by some 15,000 a year. There is relatively 
less business investment in west Berlin 
today than in west Germany, and rela¬ 
tively fewer new factories are being 
opened. Many cosily subsidised concerns 
are suffering from a fatty degeneration 
that makes them neglect to move with the 
times. They like to tell you here how 
Germany’s biggest manufacturer of rail¬ 
way goods wagons, having failed to 
anticipate what the modernising Bundes- 
bahn really wants, has been rescued by 
an order from east German railways. Am¬ 
bitious young people want to leave. 

There are other disquieting anomalies. 
The returning visitor notes each time a 
deeper shabbiness in the west Berlin scene, 
for all the prolific glitter of its beaten 
tourist track. Where there is much 
tourism there is always a certain seediness 
and desolation ; and more and more 
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Berlin has the air of living off tourists. 
While old people and old houses decay, 
smart shops and restaurants appear over¬ 
night and ambitious roads are being built 
against the day of reunification. The 
unwholesome and deteriorating situation 
of the a | million, west Berliners is reflected 
to some extent jn the shallowness and 
parochial reporting of muol) of their daily 
press. They would have f less cause for 
dissatisfaction with their jtiogular lot were 
there the slightest sigh of any constructive 
response from east Berlin to Bonn’s latest 
moves to promote more civilised dealings 
l>etweesi the two Geimanie.s. There is not. 

Contemplating from Beilin the gropings 
of world politicians in general and 
German politicians in particular one can 
sympathise with the impatience demon¬ 
strated hy most of west Berlin’s university 
students in the summer. It is likely that 
wc shall soon be hearing them again, 
and moje vocifeiously. The new term is 
about to begin, and since they have been 
away a lord mayor has been toppled 
indirectly by their weight. Their indig¬ 
nation, if they can keep it within sensible 
bounds, may even stimulate the new 
Burgomaster in his search for a tolerable 
way out of west Berlin’s dilemma. 


Herr Schutz has said that he and the 
west German Social Democratic leaders 
are resolved to draw up a new programme 
honestly adjusted to today's discouraging 
circumstances. We already know that it 
includes a still vaguely conceived bid to 
achieve a greater measure of economic 
independence for west Berlin through 
trading with the east. That would be 
fine were it not for the fear that if things 
went wrong it could well mean exchang¬ 
ing one dependence for another, probably 
of a more exacting nature. If west 
Germany’s allies are genuinely resolved 
to honour their commitment to Berlin, 
they should be realistically pursuing the 
possibilities of a current proposal for a 
more durable arrangement. This envisages 
a more or less autonomous state whose 
security would be guaranteed by America, 
Russia, Britain, France, the two 
fiernianics, and the United Nations. The 
Berliners could take it. Being among them 
again one is reminded of that character 
of George Eliot’s who, for the sake of 
peace and quiet, “ acquiesced in all 
sentiments, only infusing them with that 
common sense which is able to accept 
momentous doctrines without any eccen¬ 
tric agitation.” 


“ non-racial" lines of the Tiger agree¬ 
ment than by apartheid. There is a practi¬ 
cal aspect to this: Rhodesia just couidh’t 
afford apartheid. And it was significant 
that some of the more moderate members 
of the hierarchy were at pains to explain 
to journalists that the apartheid boys were 
really only the lunatic fiinge which had to 
be pacified for the time being : “ Don’t 
worry,” they said, “ the old man has them 
under control." Has he ■* 

One aspect of the Rhodesian scene 
since the declaration of independence has 
been overlooked by most observers. The 
energetic and militant parts men who 
go to congresses are natural!) the most 
politically conscious, and many of them 
are immersed in the racial ideologies of 
the Candour League, the American deep 
south and the philosophers of Pietoria 
But all this is strange and foreign to a 
largish section of the white public. Ihete 
is a growing belief that many people could 
failIv easily he persuaded to return to 
the easy, and not entirely intolerant, da>s 
of Whitehead and Welensky provided 
they were assured of white or “civilised ” 
control—which to a great man) people 
means that the drains would continue to 
work. 


Rhodesia 

Waiting for apartheid 

FROM OUR SALISBURY CORRESPONDENT 

Rhodesians are taking bets that an agree- holding out prospects of political or social 
inent with Britain is just round the corner, progress for Africans alongside the white 


This feeling in a minor but signifu ant 
way was apparent in the school sports 
controversy. All the parent-teachei 
organisations in the country voted solid]), 
and in most cases unanimously, fot (on- 
tinuing multiracial sport at government 
schools, a fact which surprised most 
observers. There has also been, equally 
encouragingly, quite a lot of white icsis- 
tance to the new move to exclude Asians 
from white suburbs. 


People in a position to know something minority. If a Tiger -type constitution is still on 

about what is going on imply that a deal The drive for more white exclusiveness the cards there may he some hope of a 
is now brewing, the long-range cooks being and segregation even moved into a new settlement. But both Mr Smith and Mr 

Mr Smith, Sir Humphrey Gibbs, Sir Hugh field of attack, the small privileges and Wilson will have to work and talk hard 

Beadle, Mr Wilson and the common- rights of the respectable, hardworking to get it and sell it. The alternative is the 

wealth office. And indeed so secret aie Indian and Coloured communities. Legis- all-Rhodesian republican constitution with 

all the letters flashing to and from govern- lation is already being prepared to exclude built-in separate development. This is soon 

merit house and Whitehall, so reluctant them from white suburbs. The unmis- to come off the stocks, and if it is adopted 

is an\ official to say anything firm, takable feeling of a large section of the there can be no turning back front it. 

arid so heavy are the hints that it looks congress was, “We’ve won the sanctions 

as if something mav in fact he war, nobody can take away our hard-won 

cooking. independence—so now let’s have the 

If so, Mr Wilson must surely be prepar- fruits.” 
ing for something like a total volte-face— But observers at the secret sessions say 

at an> rate if the atmosphere of last it was impossible to read into Mr Smith’s 

week’s Rhodesian Front congress is taken attitude any sympathy with the voluble 

as a guide. For few gatherings could be right wing. His delaying technique was 

called less encouraging for a non-racial brought into full play as he drew ,the 

future in Rhodesia, let alone an eventual teeth of delegates who wanted both 

African one. Fortunately for Rhodesia, instant apartheid and to turn Rhodesja 

party congresses are usually less important into t a republic. He appealed to them to 

than the) seem. wait for the report of the Cbriunbpion «ei 

This was a meeting of the Boo-strong up* to produce a oo-it-yoursifelf Rhodesian 

haid coie of the most reactionary party constitution. He implied this would, give 

ever to hold power in Rhodesia. It them all the goodies they wanted' pefore 

theoretically piakes the decisions and tells the end,of the year-^if no agreement tfith 

Mr Smith wbat to do. Delegates unani- Britain was reachedi ^ ^ 

mously confirmed “ moderate ” Mr Smith He even managed to.pr^ent the pakn 
in his leadership. They gave him, with sing of a resolution whfd^ would have* 

some reluctance,.carte blanche to continue put an end 1 6 ahy hope Of renewed 

to seek bis li ljrst prize ,agreement with negotiations, ;dn .tfte Tt&f, bfinsdtuj^nC 

Britain. At th£ same time they seemed to llm strongly suggest* Smith ■ 

make it virtually impossible .for him to himself j&tl Relieves 

meet Britain in any kind of agreement be better suited* by a system along the' 
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SAS Trans-Asian Express 


On November 4, SAS opens a new world route - 
the FRANS-ASIAN FXPRESS-from Copenhagen via 
Tashkent to Bangkok, Singapore and Djakarta*. 

The new SAS Trans-Asian Express offers you 

• the convenience of only two stops to Bangkok- 
in Copenhagen, and in Tashkent of Genghis Khan 
tame. 

• the superb comfort of the new, ultra-long range 
DC-8 Super-Fan - the world's most advanced jet¬ 
liner, technically as well as in its interior, with newly 
designed chairs providing the latest in air travel 
relaxation. 

This is the fastest route from London, Manchester 
and Dublin to Bangkok and Singapore Since time 
means money, flying SAS is the most economical 
route, too. 

FLY THE STRAIGHT WAY TO SOUTH EAST ASIA 


Saturday SK 971 

Trans-asian express 

Monday SK 972 

0915 

d 

DUBLINt 

a 

23.00 

10 25 

d 

MANCHESTER 

a 

22*25 

11 40 

d 

LONDONt 

a 

2015 

1500 

Sunday 

d 

COPENHAGEN 

a 

1700 

01 20 

a 

TASHKENT 

d 

16,15 

02 20 

d 

a 

15.15- 

0910 

a 

BANGKOK 

d 

loop 

1000 

d 

a 

09,15 

14 30 

a 

HONG KONGt 

d 

-VTJOQ 

16 30 

a 

TAIPEIt - 

d 

13.45S 

12 35 

1315 

a 

d 

SINGAPORE 

d 

a 

0745 

0705 

1410 

a 

[_ 

DJAKARTA* 

d 

0510 ' 


* Djakarta *t a t*tyr date and •Ubjccf Id government 
t Connecting flighty f Sunday , * 


x#x 


SCa/VMHMMA# Mnui/ves 

GENERAL AGENT FOR THAI INTERNATIONAL 


C tll\mirSASjuiha«i« (I ImplmentorLnndun-OI 7 W 4020 Briitol*OBR2292139 Btrmingham-021 2*W06,Manche»ler-051DEA8411 Newcastle ONE2 21544 Gl4t*ow-O412485832 Dublin-779318 
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Macao 

The place that 

knuckled under 

* __ 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

At least they have,.scrubbed Chairman 
Mao's white-painted, thoughts off the 
noble banyan tree* f But most of Macao's 
old buildings, including the mint of the 
church of $fto Paulo, are still defaced 
with black, white and yellow scrawling!; 
and a large poster opposite the Catholic 
centre shows the bishop in weasel retreat 
from a scjuare-jawed Red Guard. The 
empty British consulate looks like a 
sacked paint factory and Radio Macao, 
seized by party agents from its Portuguese 
owners, still vilifies “ fascist Hongkong ” 
and its 14 white-skinned pigs." 

Much of the tension has eased out of 
Macao in the past two months, and the 
old brigade of resident communist repre¬ 
sentatives—-especially such durable stal¬ 
warts as Comrade Ho Yin (chairman of 
the Chinese chamber of commerce, a 
pillar of the gold syndicate and member 
of Peking’s National People’s Congress)— 
are now unofficially helping the governor 
to lure back tourists and restore the 
economy. The Red Guards have indeed 
suffered a grievous spiritual reverse by the 
fall from grace of Comrade Leung Pui, 
who bossed the tiade unions in the 
December crisis when Lisbon wallowed in 
appeasement and decreed that Macao 
must stand firmly on its knees. Comrade 
Leung raised a large fighting fund by 
taxing union members and organising 
house-to-house party levies. But he is now, 
alas, accused of laxity and worse in his 
book-keeping methods, which apparently 
enabled him to buy several choice apart¬ 
ments with an acumen that owes more 
to capitalist than Maoist principles. By 
latest report he is receiving “ medical 
care ” in Kiang-Wu hospital while two 



newly acquired young women aide» who, 
failed to pass their Chainhan Mao 
examination nave been dragged off to a 
comrriune. < 

The hurpbled and harassed Portuguese 
authorities haye moved to placate their 
communist overlords by suspending two 
Catholic periodicals which tarried Bishop 
Paulo Tavares's stem rejection of Red 
Guard intervention in schools and con¬ 
vents. The government deplores the fact 
that the diocesan message was not sub¬ 
mitted for censorship, but his grace insists 
with asperity that the Catholic press is 
■. frfcver subject to &colar censorship and 
claims—-doubtless correctly—that this 

is the first time any Portuguese govern¬ 
ment organ anywhere has muzzled the 
church. 

The explanation seems to be an empiric 
and private agreement on “ face ” : the 
governor has chided a turbulent priest 
and Comrade Ho Yin will now restrain 
the Red Guards. All schools are open 
once more and the convent bells are ring¬ 
ing defiantly. 

Portuguese residents, not surprisingly, 
are still bitter against the 80,000 Chinese 
refugees from mainland China—a fifth of 
the population—who, having set up a 
reclaimed enclave inside a colonial 
enclave, turned for the most part against 
the authorities who had given them 
sanctuary, shelter and work and sided with 
the Red Guards in the December violence. 
A number of old-time residents have 
quietly left or transferred their children 
to schools in Taipei. Gourmets who have 
viiited Macao * will spare a sigh for the 
pending departure to Timor of Angelo, 
the master chef at the Macao Inn, whose 
baked pigeon was a luscious magnet for 
all discerning visitors. 

Before the Red Guards rampaged 
through Macao, the number of refugees 
and escapees from mainland China 
averaged from 600 to 800 a month. Now, 
as part of the price of appeasement, all 
escapees must be turned back. The 
sanctuary has been closed. The Portuguese 
military garrison has necessarily swallowed 
its pride. The Portuguese police know 
who is master when the party cadres 
turn out to direct demonstrations and 
parades. 

Tourist hotels are empty, apartment 
rents and property values have dropped 
and food prices are up, though still far 
lower than in Hongkong. Yet there are 
faint stirrings of new life. The new £2 
million gambling casino is inching up, 
roads are being prepared for the Grand 
Pfix, the Australian greyhounds are still 
racing and cabaret entertainment by top¬ 
less Japanese dancing girls is promised on 
a scale the Red Guards colild hardly 
approve of. For the moment the party 
hooligans' imve beeh told to lay off the 
tourists a visitors, A^feitish television 
team has taken pictures^ the Mapist 

graffiti ori /the SSLo Pht 4 o ^fifties with i*n- 
punity. Two mopths ago /their equipfeehlK 
would have qeen smashed. It may be 
that on fuch petty compromises Macao 
will precariously survive. 


Vietnam 

Odd things happen 
as, politics revive 

FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

The curious thing is that last Saturday 
morning there was perceptible anxiety, 
among both Vietnamese and Americans, 
that the national assembly would vote in 
favour of invalidating the results of the 
presidential elections on September 3rd. 
Curious, because why on earth should an 
assembly that had hardly cr<$ed the 
government before on an issue 8f sub¬ 
stance now challenge it, and the United 
States too, on such an obviously vital 
matter ? And, indeed, the anxiety was 
unnecessary: on Monday* October 2nd, 
the assembly affirmed the election’s 
validity by 58 votes to 43. 

Predictably, many Vietnamese claim to 
see the whole thing as a plot, 01 as a series 
of plots. They argue that since the 
president-elect, (General Thieu, stood to 
suffer most from a major political crisis, 
his supposed rival and future vice-presi¬ 
dent, Marshal Ky, was Ixmnd to benefit 
from one. They also point out, quite 
correctly, that one of the mam characters 
in the drama, the Venerable Tri Quang, 
has concentrated the fire of militant 
Buddhists on General Thieu. This is 
l>ecause it was General Thieu who signed 
the new Buddhist charter that gives con¬ 
trol of the church’s affairs to a group of 
pro-government monks. But whether or 
not the affair has really strengthened Ky’s 
hand in his dealings with Thieu can be 
judged only when the names of the new 
prime minister and other ministers are 
announced. 

The true loser these past few weeks 
could well turn out to be South Vietnam 
itself. With the nominal leader of the 
political opposition, Mr Truong Dinh 
Dzu, under arrest the whole business of 
forming a legal opposition is dangerously 
near to turning into a farce. And at 
least some people in the present govern¬ 
ment showed that they had no qualms 
about demonstrating the power of the 
polite. It was pretty inevitable that 
General Loan, the national police chief, 
should have turned up at the assembly 
on the last evening of the three-day 
Validation debate. Even though the 
centre of the town was sealed off, some¬ 
one thought it necessary to have riot 
police with walkie-talkies patrolling the 
assembly corridors. 

Many Saigonese readUy believe aH 
rumours about vast sums of money chang¬ 
ing hands before the assembly voted. 
Even some moderates talk of the need 
to use violence 14 to excite the people." 
Last week yet another newspaper was 
closed down by the information ministry. 
The atmosphere was well caught by one 
-South Vietnamese journalist who was 
asked to explain what the crisis was about 
“ You see,'/ he replied, M everybody wants 
to invalidate everybody else." 
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Bolivia 

Did he? 


In a pretty rotten year so far as human 
rights are concerned, it is one up to 
international pressure (or, to pin it down, 
to voluble and influential French pressure) 
that the Bolivian government has brought 
M. R6gis Debray to trial. The Bolivian 
army captured M. Debray, a young 
French revolutionary writer and thinker, 
together with some companions in the 
vicinity of guerrilla bands. Since then the 
generals who run Bolivia have been in a 
quandary about what to do with him. 
M. Debray’s parents, particularly his 
nfother, happen to be sturdy right-wing 
members of the French political establish¬ 
ment, and there was a strong call from 
Paris for the rule of law. But the legal 
proceedings, which started last week and 
then were adjourned until this week, have 
turned out to be as tiresome for the 
Bolivians as, judging by the long delay, 
they evidently expected. 

By his words and by his writing, 
M. Debray has publicised his sympathy 
for the “ armed struggle ” of Latin 
American revolutionaries. But on this 
occasion he says that he was in Bolivia 
as a journalist in search of an interview 
with his hero, Dr Che Guevara. On 
Monday, with the press attending, he 
told a Bolivian student (reportedly the 
nephew of General Barrientos, Bolivia’s 
president) who had been sent to inter¬ 
view him that if he had tor be sentenced, 
he would rather be sentenced as a guerrilla 
than as a journalist. But, he added, he 
would not so distort the truth. 

The oddity of this “ press conference ” 
in the middle of a militaiy tribunal high¬ 
lights the difficulties of trying to attach 
legal rules to a proceeding that is funda¬ 
mentally political and emotional. The 
Bolivians are light to try, but it is 



questionable whether they can est&hfikh 
whether M. Debray was actively helping 
the 'insurgents or merely, as he freely 
admits, deeply in sympathy with them. 
So far, with a group of critical inter¬ 
national reporters on hand ready and 
willing to juinp on them, the only thing 
the Bolivian military men have been able 
to establish is their own short temper. 
When correspondents protested this week 
at the expulsion of the Brazilian journa¬ 
list, Sr Guimaraes, who was covering'the 
trial for the French news agency and 
Le Monde , the military prosecutor 
threatened them with expulsion too: <c ,If 
you agree with Guimaraes, you too are 
a communist. . . .” 

It would all be funnier if M. Debray 
was not threatened by a maximum 
sentence of 30 years’ imprisonment—and 
if Bolivia was not threatened by civil 
war. The Bolivians could get round the 
embarrassment of M. Debray's presence 
by sentencing him to the minimum 
sentence Of deportation. It may be harder 
for Bolivia’s generals to side-track the 
threat that hangs over their own heads— 
even if they do manage to corner the rural 
guerrillas, with or without the legendary 
Che Guevara. The sad part of it all is that 
Bolivia is one of the rare Latin American 
countries that has already had a genuine, 
hall-marked revolution. But that was 
15 years ago, and it all went wrong. 

Pakistan 

From Russia 
with money 

FROM OUR KARACHI CORRESPONDENT 

“ A great success ” said Pakistan govern¬ 
ment officials after President Ayub Khan 
came home on Wednesday from a ten-day 
visit to Russia. How true was it? 

The most obvious manifestation of 
success was the Russian promise of 
economic help for Pakistan’s current 
£3,900 million five-year plan. Increased 
aid has now been promised up to 1975. 
This both eases the government's overall 
foreign exchange worries and rendeis it 
less dependent on the West. The Russians 
also promised help in training teachers, 
doctors, scientists and other specialists. 

No less significant was the discussion 
of international issues, particularly of 
Pakistan’s relationship with India. The 
Soviet Union has definitely moved away 
from the position of Mr Khrushchev, who 
declared flatly that Kashmir, the main 
bone of contention, was part and parcel 
of India. After the 1965 war between the 
two countries it was largely the Russians' 
more neutral attitude that brought about 
the Tashkent agreement. 

Since then the Russians have been 
attaching a lot of importance to the 
“ spirit of Tashkent ” although the feeling 
in Pakistan is that the spirit has 
evaporated long ago. It is possible that 
President Ayub’s plain talk on the Indo- 
Pakistani problem has now convinced the 
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Russian leaders that it is too complex to 
be solved by simple declarations like that 
made at Tashkent, ' Speculation that 
the visit would lead to a summit meeting 
with India has not proved correct. Nobody 
here expects the Soviet Union to give up 
its economic and military assistance to 
India, but Pakistanis believe that long 
talks in the forest resort near Moscow 
have convinced the Russian leaders that 
Pakistan’s fear of its well-armed neighbour 
is very real. 

President Ayub has taken good care 
that none of the three big powers that 
matter to Pakistan—the Soviet Union, 
China and the United States-^get the 
wrong idea from his visit. While he was 
in Moscow his most senior minister, Mr 
Khwajah Shahabuddin, and his own son 
were attending China’s anniversary cele¬ 
brations. And his law minister is leading 
another delegation to Ameiica. 


India 


Smash and grab 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT ™ 

In West Bengal, India’s problem state, 
political polarisation has now reached the 
point where the makeshift non-Congress 
coalition government is likely to collapse 
any minute. The differences among the 
partners cover a wide range of issues, 
but the basic quarrel is between the left 
communists and the rest. The left com¬ 
munists have two things in their favour : 
they are the largest party and they can 
count upon wide public support in a 
restive state deep in economic crisis. 

They have deliberately been taking 
extreme positions, both to win support 
and to precipitate a breakdown of the 
coalition. Thpir calculation evidently is 
that the succeeding government will need 
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the Congress party s tolerance 1 his, 
they reckon, will discredit the* non-can 1- 
munUt left. They are Counting oh forcing 
a mid-term election tfpon the state, either 
through manipulation within the, legisla- 
-ty^or by ipass agitationphoping that the 
polarisation of forces will enable them to 
lie voted into the dominance that their 
already has in fyrala. 

is strategy efcpkUH their militancy 
in West Bepgafcin contr&sjt with an almost 
befargepis IttSvftig for respectability" in 
Kerala. They are deliberately encourag¬ 
ing imfVHJ&bfe labour demands that have 
ted to setkte 900 *' qkeraos "—more or less 
peace" but illegal confinements—of 
'ipattftgerial staff since the coalition 
government took over in March. At their 
insistence, the coalition ministry held ofT 
the police until a test case in the high 
court ruled against the gherao as an 
industrial weapon. 

Predictably, many people are now up in 
arms against the left communists and 
demanding a break-up of the coalition 

The other parties are reluctant, since this 

* 

The Mediterranean 


might look like a ganging up of vested 
interests against the masses This is why 
much is soon likely to be made of sinister 
plans allegedly hatched by the left com¬ 
munists for an armed uprising with 
Chinese help 

What happens in West Bengal 1$ bound 
to have repercussions in other states 
Quarrels within the non-CongrCss 
coalitions are coming to a head elsewhere, 
as the partners jockey for future electoral 
advantage In Uttar Pradesh, one party 
c hampiomng the cause of poorer peasants 
wants to abolish land rents collected l>v 
the government, while others argue that 
this would simply mean the rest of the 
population paying more taxes In Bihar 
one party with an eye on the Moslem 
vote wants to allow the use of Urdu 
for official purposes, while the rest of the 
coalition is afraid of alienating Hindus 

As these developments show, there is 
no getting away from instability at state 
level This is part of the price India has 
to pay to work out a multi-party structure 
m place of Congress dominance 



Russia makes it to the warm water 


Russia s navy has got a bigger toehold m 
the Mediterranean since the Arab-Israel 
wai 1 he war was the occasion for show¬ 
ing the flag more conspicuously than ever 
before More Russian warships than usual 
came through the Dardanelles to join the 
existing Russian squadron , others steamed 
tound from the Baltic via Gibraltar I he 
regular game of shadowing the American 
Sixth fleet was played with exceptional 
/eal Some if* vessels—destroyers, sub¬ 
marines, guided missile ships and landing 
ciaft—spent two months from July to 
Septemlier in Port Said and Alexandna 
When thev left several others replaced 
them The Russian ships tanged wider 
than they usually do Algerian and Jugo¬ 
slav |>oits have l>een used for shore leave 
Even Malta, whose dockyards have lost a 
gieat deal of custom through the closure 
of the Sue/ canal, was given the gladeye 
(but turned a pained face away) 

The build-up this year has been bigger 
than any previously known But it was 
part and parcel of a Russian policy of 
expansion that lias been under way for at 
least three years To judge by Russia s 
performance over the past several yean, 
it would have sent more ships into the 
Mediterranean this year even if there had 
l>een no Arab-Israeh crisis Russia's pei- 
manent squadron there is comparatively 
new It owes its existence to the fact that 
the Russians have to some extent at last 
solved their supply problem They have 
been using Alexandria as a supply base 
But they have also created a long-range 
supply system, similar to the American 
“fleet train.” They are using one very ad- 
vagM supply ship and a series of floating 
ta®W-oil tankers and cargo ships anchor- 
fojsM international waters These lia^e 


lecentlv dropped anchor off Malta, Sicily, 
I umsia, Cyprus, and have been seen in 
the Aegean 

As Russia s Mediterranean fleet grows, 
these floating bases may not be able to 
fulfil all its needs They cannot compete 
with the facilities that the American Sixth 
1 leet gets in Spam, France and Ital> 
Russia has not fully overcome the loss of 
its Albanian base at 1 irana and may, the 
Americans believe, lie pushing out for 
alternatives One suggestion is that 
Algena's port at Meis el Kebir might be 
made available for Russian use , but this 
could run into opposition from France, on 
which Algeria’s economy depends, unless 
General de Gaulle continues his recent 
support for Russian policy m the Middle 
East He might But the Algerians them¬ 
selves, though at odds with the present 
middle-of-the-ioad policies of other Arab 
countries, might hesitate to go that far 
On the whole, Moscow’s hopes that the 
Arab countries on the Mediterranean 
might give it facilities commensurable 
with those that Europe gives the 
Americans have receded with the Arab 
defeat 

Russia’s enlarged naval presence in the 
Mediterranean has not yet vitally affected 
the balance of power there. The American 
Sixth Fleet is still far stronger But Russia 
may soon be the second naval power 111 
the area, if it is not already ; Britain has 
few ships left thereabouts It marks a 
success foi the Russians’ persistent efforts 
to break out of the land barriers that have 
traditionally confined Russian naval 
power to the Baltic and the Black Sea It 
is out into the warm waters at last A 
major kfm of v the Tsars 90 years ago mas 
have been achieved by Mi* fCosvgin 


Philhy 

Cocking a snook 


It is almost impossible for a layman to 
know for sure when the press is being 
allowed to get to the bottom of a spy 
case. However many layers of lies and 
evasions are peeled off, there can always 
be more The whole truth about Kim 
Philby may never be known. But, after 
assiduous digging by 7 he Observer and 
7 he Sunday Times , Mr Philby has been 
photographed in Moscow In a conversa¬ 
tion with his son he seems to have con¬ 
firmed some of the discoveries these news¬ 
papers claim to have made The discrep¬ 
ancy between one or two of the discoveries 
and the official version of Philby s life as 
a spy is startling 

In November 1955 Philby was 

officially cleared of having tipped of! 
Burgess and Maclean so that they could 
make their escape to Russia foui years 
before Mr Macmillan, who was foreign 
secretary at the time, said he had no 
reason to conclude that Mr Philby had 
“ at any time betrayed the interests of 
this country ’ In the middle ot 195^ Mi 
Philby, discreetly commended by his old 
employeis at the foreign Office, became 
Middle East conespondent for Tin 
Observer and The hconomtst He dis 
appeared from Beirut in Januaiy 19b} 
In July 1963 the then Lord Pnvy Seal, 
Mr Edward Heath, said that the securitv 
services had kept the file open on Philby 
and bad become aware 

partly as a result of an admission by Philby 
himself, that he worked for the Sovut 
authonties before 1946 and that in 19,1 
he in fact earned Maclean through 
Burgess that the security services were 
about to take action against him 
Philby’s admission was made “ shortly 
before he disappeared from Beirut Mr 
Heath added that since Philby resigned 
in 19^1 he had not had “access of any 
kind to any official information.” After 
that statement, the official security w^aps 
went round the whole affair. 

There are three differences between 
this official version and the charges made 
by the two Sunday newspaper#. First, the 
netag&pers say that Mr Philby was re¬ 
cruited by the Soviet authorities as long 
ago as 1934 and stayed in Soviet employ¬ 
ment the whole time Second, he became 
in 19^4 the head of the British 4 anti- 
Sqviet inttlUgence operation and, in some 
people’s opinion, was being tipped for a 
higher postMndeed, in the wokU of The 
Sunday ' virms headline, “groomed to 
head Britain's secret service,” Third, after 
1955, ho Was tak^n back on the secret 
pay roll,bf (he Briuth*intelligence services 
in Beirut, 

If they are true, these discoveries throw 
a hind light on both Mr Philby and the 
British intelligence jtecvfats They reveal 
him, m his counter-espionage role,.as being 
a more important and more damaging 
spy fbfm the official statement* ever 
hinted aty.There will also be some raised 
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The six biggest tankers in the world are being built for Gulf— 
haven’t we got enough ships already? 

No. 

81 tankers on the high seas now, but we’re not satisfied. 

As a matter of fact we’re never satisfied—which is why our 
customers arr. 

And we want them to go on being so, hence the six new 312,000- 
tonners. 

They’ll carry a lot of oil, satisfy a lot of customers. Satisfied 
customers are what we deal in. Being one of the largest oil companies 
in the world doesn’t blind us to the fact. 

Which is why Gulf signs dot the map of the world, and why, each 
year, more of that map turns orange—-Gulf orange. -, 

Because we care for our customer^so our Customers care for Us. 

Is there a better arrangement ? 

No matter who you are, where you are, what you are, how large or 
small you are—if you’re a customer you get the best service, the best 
research, the best know-how and the best oil products under the sign 
of Gulf. 

Guff Oil (Great Britain) Limited , 6 Grosvenor Place , London SWi, 

Gulf OH Corporation , Pittsburgh , Pa.> USA , and throughout the world. There's room for you under the sign of Gulf 
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eyebrows at the fact that Mr Heath said 
in 1963 that Philby had no access of any 
kind to official information after 1951, 
despite the new charge that he was re¬ 
admitted to the British intelligence 
service (while remaining in the Russian 
one) after 1955* ®*it it is by no means 
clear how effective he could have been 
as a Russian agent in that last period in 
Beirut ; or how much trust was placed in 
him; or what degree of British sur¬ 
veillance he was subjected to ; or indeed 
who at that stage was doing most to fool 
whom. 

The journalists tracing Philby’s career 
appear to have talked to much the same 
people and followed much the same path 
of investigation. It seems to have been 
a remarkably smooth path. Certainly it 
became a matter of intense competition 
between the two Sunday newspapers to 
break the story first. But, fairly obviously, 
it is no skin off Russia’s nose that the 
story has broken the way it has. The 
recent campaign of spy revelations, by 
both sides, has plainly sought to discredit 
the efficiency of the other side’s intelli¬ 
gence operations. Lonsdale, Penkovsky, 
Wynne, Blake—and now Philby. Especi¬ 
ally Philby, at the same time as The 
Observer is seiialising Svetlana Stalin’s 
memoiis. It would all be very neat. 
There is something gleeful and almost 
arch in letting a “ blown ” spy, particu¬ 
larly one of Philby’s class, have his 
photogiaph taken outside the walls of 
the Kremlin, murmuring “ I have come 
home.” The snap cocks a snook. 

Lebanon 

Battered, but in 
one piece 

FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 

Some straws in the Lebanese wind ■ 1 ^ 
small banks are merging ; the director- 
general of finance is threatening to sue the 
powerful lawyers’ association for unpaid 
taxes ; an office for industrial development 
is to lie set up ; a new system for market¬ 
ing apples has been evolved. A moie sig¬ 
nificant straw, given the central bank’s 
fumbling of the Intra Bank crash a year 
ago, is the appointment of a new central 
bank governor : Mr Elias Sarkis. The new 
governor has a reputation for efficiency 
and is not much loved in business ciicles. 
There are signs, too, that Intra Bank itself 
may l>e got on its feet again : yet another 
final report is due on October 11 th (but 
see page 77 for doubts about its finality). 

Lebanon’s present preoccupations are 
clearly more economic than political— 
though the politicians have begun limber¬ 
ing up for next April’s parliamentary 
elections. Two crises in one year (Intra 
Bank and the Arab-Israeli war) are bad 
enough. But the continuing uncertainty is 
particularly tough for a free enterprise 
economy like Lebanon’s with its depend¬ 
ence on trade ~&nd services, both foreign- 



Helou celebrates 


biased. Yet Lebanon’s resilience and 
adaptability should not be underestimated. 
Nor should its unquenchable propensity 
to consume, which filled the small moun¬ 
tain hotels with local tourists even when 
the large Beirut hotels starved for 
foreigners. 

Lebanon still remains by far the best 
gateway to the Arab hinterland. Its own 
tourist appeal has yet to be fully exploited. 
And the inching towards a reinforcement 
of the banking system is probably enough, 
with Lebanon’s other attractions, to main¬ 
tain an adequate flow of deposits from 
outside. After years of effort, improve¬ 
ments in grading and packing are bring¬ 
ing new markets for Lebanese fruits ; 
Japan has just become a customer and 
sales to eastern Europe are increasing. 

A development-minded administration 
could make much of these possibilities— 
given political stability. In some ways 
Lebanon is less divided now than before 
the June war. Christians no less than 
Moslems feel threatened when Israelis talk 
about the River Litani (which uses and 
flows in Lebanon) as if it were their 
business. The Khartoum detente between 
King Faisal and President Nasser has 
toned down the Beirut press war (pro- 
Saudi papers are reported to be feeling 
the pinch). And the fight between those 
who were for or against the West has lost 
its old clarity Out of disappointment with 
America’s Middle East policy, the right- 
wing press today sounds more anti-western 
than do the papers which take their line 
from Cairo. 

True, the press is not a very reliable 
indicator of public opinion. But there are 
other symptoms of stability. The Moslem- 
Christian “ conflict ” has been so much 
publicised that it comes almost as a shock 
to realise that there has been no serious 
communal incident since 1958. In those 
days it was rare to find a Christian among 
the “ rebels.” To be Christian was still 
more or less synonymous with l>eing pro- 
western, anti-Arab and laisser-faire. Today 
you can easily find Christians who are - 
pro-Arab, anti-western*, and radical or 
dirigiste ; Moslems whb are only platonic- 
ally pro-Arab, rhetorically anti-western, 
and as reactionary as can be. Not only 
have the poles lost force, but the slide 
towards the centre has accelerated. This 


n 

gives the country at least the stability of 
indecision. 

Ideologies of all kinds are losing ground, 
and any shade of military coup looks 
unlikely. The oligarchs search for their 
Franco, but tacause of the ‘social com- 
pp*ition of the Lebanese army are forced 
invent'him. If -one ^Jmpressed 
'with the way the political machine works, 
no one believe* in,a'mUifar^v M ip{ution ” 
either. Urban educated Lebame are 
becoming technically minded* hm sus¬ 
picious of ideologies ; reformists rather 
than revolutionaries. The problem is to 
give their desire for reform political force 
that might gear it to a constructive pro¬ 
gramme. ' 

President Helou has just celebrated the 
halfway point of his sbt-year tenure. A 
compromise candidate, he is the\sort of 
president Lebanon needs; a man with a 
programme, but patient with human 
obstacles (a bit too patient, some critics 
say). His first three years were successful, 
both in Lebanese terms of avoiding 
trouble, and in the wider ones of moderni¬ 
sation. With a little daring, the balancing 
act seems less necessaiy, the leap forward 
more so. The real difficulty will be to 
convince the sceptical Lebanese that they 
are capable of it. 

Aldabra 

The voice of the 
turtle 


Aldabra lies north-west of Malagasy. 
Close to Africa, it is about 4,000 miles 
away from Singapore, But this is within 
the range of Britain’s strategic transport 
planes, if Aldabra is developed as a 
staging post once Britain withdraws its 
forces from Singapore and Malaysia in 
the 1970s. It is also within easy range of 
a large part of Africa. There are plenty 
of other islands in the Indian Ocean, 
but this one is available, has been looked 
at and has been found suitable. 

It does not sound an attractive place. 
Rain is the only natural source of water. 
But colonies of giant land turtles and 
frigate birds breed and thrive there. Both 
these specimens can also be found in the 
Galapagos Islands off Ecuador, and the 
frigate birds breed elsewhere too. But 
Aldabra has, in the opinion of a Royal 
Society expedition that has gone to look 
it over, “ a unique ecology ” whose 
integrity could not be maintained once 
construction of a staging post began. 

Britain needs staging posts in the Indian 
Ocean, if it is to maintain any semblance 
of an Eastern strategy. Nature and 
strategy may clash. But if no other island 
with a common or garden ecosystem can 
be found and developed, at the same cost, 
then surely, with a sigh, military ex¬ 
pediency must be allowed its way. Then 
the naturalists, also with a sigh, may 
note that the other name for the frigate 
bird is the'man o J war bird. 
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know th&t it was vulnerable itself. 

As ,an illustration, when the Russians 
were discovered to be hardening their mis¬ 
sile sites five years ago, the news was 
actually welcomed in the Defence Depart¬ 
ment because, by giving the Russians con¬ 
fidence that their offensive power could 
not he wiped out at a blow, it removed 
the fear that they might l>e tempted to 
strike first themselves. China with its 
missiles and its warheads will be in, 
roughly, the position that the Russians 
were in when their offensive missile em¬ 
placements were u soft.” But arguments of 
this kind can be attacked on the ground 
that they ido not give the other side credit 
for much sense. A former assistant of Mr 
McNamara’s, now at Harvard University, 
Mr Adam Yannolinsky, raised the ques¬ 
tion last weekend in an article in the 
Washington Post : if deterrence, the cer¬ 
tainty of retaliation, is accepted as pro¬ 
tection against a Soviet attack, why not 
against a Chinese attack ? 

Probably it is natural that the 
McNamara logic should carry still less 
conviction to Europeans who are finan¬ 
cially unable to go in for anti-missile 
systems themselves and to whom the 
American decision is a brutal reminder 
of the immensity of the American pre¬ 
dominance. Among the allies Britain is, 
up to now, the dissenter from whom most 
has l>een heard ; the Foreign Secretary 
took particular exception to the fact that 
the decision to make a start on anti¬ 
missile defence was announced ten days 
befoie the. nuclear planning group of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation was 
to meet at Ankara. Mr McNamara duly 
attended the meeting and explained what 
was going on and the Administration 
appears satisfied that the European allies 
aie not in rel>ellion. Particularly, it does 
not believe that there is any widespread 
discontent about the alleged failure to 
consult them. 

A fairly lengthy American paper on the 
anti-missile question was circulated to the 
nuclear planning group, it is asserted, two 
or three weeks before the group met in 
Washington in April. This paper con¬ 
tained a section on the particular problem 
of what to do about China, but the sec¬ 
tion aroused little interest. It was all dis¬ 
cussed further in the Nato Council and 
in bilateral exchanges, so what the British 
have to complain about is not that they 
were not consulted but that not enough 
notice was taken of their views. One does 
not have to dig very deep to feel the gap 
between the one surviving world power in 
the west and European powers that are not 
only restricted in their defence resources 
but also tend increasingly to !>e limited 
in their concerns. Britain's difficulties in 
nuclear defence policy are as great as ever 
and they ate not minimised in Washing¬ 
ton ; hut the American decision has neither 
increased them, nor even made them more 
apparent. 

Che British may be getting the blame 
foMM&king an uncalled-for fuss, but when 
butlook for the non-proliferation 
tttMty-is considered it is some of the other 


European governments that come in for 
hard words. Why should the American 
decision to build an anti-missile screen 
against China affect the merits, or damage 
the prospects, of this still-cherished 
scheme ? Nothing material has been 
changed : indeed, to the extent that India 
and other Asian countries may have felt 
doubtful of American protection agairbt 
a Chinese nuclear attack, they ought now 
to feel reassured and the Administration 
seems to think that they do. 

With the objections of the Europeans 
(Germany, Italy, Sweden) it is different ; 
obviously there is going to be a temptation 
for them to raise the moral issue, that if 
the great powers want abstinence in 
nuclear matters from others, they should 
show a little abstinence themselves. Such 
arguments may be treated with indul¬ 
gence, but they are not going to be de¬ 
terred to ; too much is at stake. 


Tax confrontation 


Last weekend, as the world’s bankers, 
meeting in Rio de Janeiro, were char¬ 
acteristically warning the United States 
that it was almost too late for a tax in¬ 
crease to save the country from inflation, 
it became clear that Congress was pre¬ 
pared to make the President wait for 
weeks, and maybe for months, before 
giving hirn that increase. Responsible 
members of both parties are now agreed 
that it is needed but they are also agreed 
that it must be accompanied not just by 
promises that government spending will 
be cut but also by some form of guarantee 
that it really will be. 

Without this, and without an all-out 
effort by the President to make higher 
taxes acceptable to the general public, the 
members of the Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee are not prepared to recommend a 
Bill implementing the increase to the 
House of Representatives, since they feel 
sure that it would be defeated, if not there, 
then in the Senate. That they are prob¬ 
ably right was demonstrated last week 
when a bi-partisan coalition rejected, for 
the moment, what is normally a routine 
resolution for the temporary financing of 
government offices while waiting for their 
regular appropriations to be approved. 
The rejection came because a Republican 
amendment, requiring the President to 
reduce non-defence spending by at least 


Consumer Prices 



$5 billion rather than the $2 billion which 1 
he has promised, wpi out of ohjfcr. 

Afipther idea!, in^itedh by the fact that 
jrhost appropriations are for future spend¬ 
ing and have little effect on the govern¬ 
ment’s immediate outlays, is that a ceiling 
should be put on the amount that the 
Administration can spend each quarter. 
But the main pressure, coming from in¬ 
fluential Democrats as well as Repub¬ 
licans, is for the President to give details 
of where he proposes to economise so that 
Congress can see whether he keeps his 
promises—and also so that the political 
blame for what are bound to be unpleasant 
reductions falls on him rather than on the 
legislators. 'This Mr Johnson refuses to do, 
saying that it is impossible to be specific 
until he knows what Congress has done 
to all the Appropriations Bills for the 
current fiscal year. Only five out of fifteen 
have been finally approved ^nd it will be 
weeks l>efore passage is complete. 

Meanwhile bankers aie asking for credit 
to be tightened and interest rates are going 
up, although nothing like as much as they 
will if borrowers once begin to believe 
that the tax rise is not coming after all. 
The cost of living is going up too, faster 
than expected, and Americans are already 
feeling the “ inflation tax ” which, the 
President warned them last weekend, will 
be just as burdensome as the increase of 
10 per cent in income taxes for which he 
is asking. But the Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee has now shelved the Bill and both 
sides are waiting for the other to move. 
The House Appropriations Committee, 
however, feels that it has a duty to go 
hack to the Bills that it has already passed 
and set the President an example by 
finding feasible cuts. 


Political 

constitution 

New York 

Nearly everyone who has reflected on the 
matter agrees that New York State needs 
a new constitution to replace the present 
one, which was last revised in 1894. In 
1965 New Yorkers voted to call a con¬ 
vention to write a new constitution this 
year. Now, after labouring for six months 
and spending $10 million, the delegates 
have completed a 23,000-word document 
which the voters must ratify or reject on 
Noveml>er 7th. 

Up to now the constitutional conven¬ 
tion has interested only the political 
professionals—the bureaucrats, the legis¬ 
lators, the party leaders, the special 
interest groups, the state judges. But now, 
with less than six weeks remaining before 
election day, campaigns to mobilise the 
voters are under way and partisan lines 
are being drawn. The state’s Democratic 
Senator, Mr Robert Kennedy, has come 
out in favour of the new charter, as has 
Cardinal Spellman, but the League of 
Women Voters, a civic group somewhat 
left of centre and, one would suspect, pro- 
Kennedy, finds itself aligned with the 
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Conservative party (which often sides 
with Cardinal Spellman) in oppbsitiofy 
Meinbers of the Democratic organisation, 
who were mainly responsible for hammer¬ 
ing out the compromises iii the new 
constitution, are endorsing it, naturally. 
But the liberal Democratic groups, parti¬ 
cularly in NeW York City, and Jewish 
and Protestant reformers are against it. 

The reason for these curious alliances 
are not difficult to perceive. Like most 
political acts in America, the proposed 
constitution is a product of bargaining 
and compromise among parties and 
interest groups. There was no compelling, 
dominant personality to galvanise the 
delegates, to make them think of more 
than limited political needs and gains or 
to attract the press and a wider public. It 
is little wonder that the final aocument 
simply reflects the interests of local party 
professionals—particularly their interest 
in their own survival. 

As for the responses, Senator Kennedy’s 
is almost a straight party affirmation, 
with a bow in the direction of those 
conservative lower middle-class Catholics 
of Irish and Italian descent who are some¬ 
what suspicious of the Senator's more 
liberal assertions. The Cardinal’s support, 
and that of the state's large Roman 
Catholic population, about 40 per cent of 
the total, was assured when the Demo- 
ciats decided to repeal the prohibition 
against using government funds for 
church-supported schools. These schools 
need government help if they are to 
continue to exist. To make sure that 
Catholics vote for the Constitution, the 
Democrats provided that the voters must 
approve or reject it as h whole, rather 
than consider individual controversial 
amendments sepaiately. 

This last move has aroused the antago¬ 
nism of reform groups, particularly 
among Jewish and Protestant voters who 
hoped that they would be able to vote 
against the amendment on aid for church 
schools. But the reformers (and the 
League of Women Voters) have other 
grievances. The need for fiscal home rule 
for New York City was ignored by Demo¬ 
crats from smaller cities and rural areas, 
who still view the metropolis as their fore¬ 
most opponent, regardless of party 
affiliation. Moreover, the method by 
which judges are selected has scarcely 
been improved at all by the new charter. 

Its main advantage is that it offers 
more effective government by giving the 
Legislature more direct powei. It will 
have more freedom to deal with fiscal 
problems that suddenly emerge; for 
example, it will be able to consider bond 
issues without always having first to ask 
for the approval of the voters—a change 
which the conservatives fear is likely to 
increase state spending and state taxes. 
But the chief popular issue is likely to 
remain the question of state support 
for church education. For behind the 
constitutional principles, which affect few 
people, lie a great many personal 
interests—having to do with education, 
racial integration and the social mobility 
of New York’s Catholic petite bourgeoisie, 


Ensuring insurance 


Rioters loot, bum, destroy. But they have 
also left shopkeepers and property-owners 
in riot-scarred (and riot-prone) neigh¬ 
bourhoods with other worries. The 
cheques from the insurance companies 
have been received, in most cases. But how 
high will the rates for fire and property 
insurance go up when the policy has to 
he renewed? And will shopkeepers be able 
to get insurance at any price ? These fears 
are not confined to Newark and Detroit. 
In riot-free Washington, DC, traders in 
Negro areas complain that their policies 
are not being renewed ; shops which deal 
in spirits (and are particularly tempting 
t'- mobs) are especially vulnerable. 

In Philadelphia the city housing 
authority itself w r as unable to renew its 
existing policy, although there has been 
no trouble this summer, and lias found 
itself compelled to look elsewhere and to 
pay a higher premium for the insurance 
on its properties. There is a belief, wide¬ 
spread though not substantiated by hard 
evidence, that some property insurance 
companies put red circles around the 
slum, and particularly the ghetto, areas 
on their maps and refuse to risk any 
money there. 

The pressure for relief lias been strong 
enough for the President’s Commission on 
Civil Disorders to set up a special com¬ 
mittee on insurance, under Cover nor 
Hughes of New Jersey, and for a Senate 
Banking subcommittee to hold hearings 
on a scheme to create a federal corpora¬ 
tion to provide additional coverage in the 
slums for small businesses. It has been well 
said that the power to withhold insurance 
is the power to destroy an area. Certainly 
if insurance is impossible to obtain, or 
too expensive, new capital and enterprises 
(and the jobs they provide) are not going 
to he tempted into the ghettoes. 

The property insurance companies 
themselves are tempering their traditional 
opposition to federal interference (in 
America insurance is regulated by the 
states),. They are now arguing that riots 


are not the kind of risk whiefy can be* 
dealt with under 2 theitf ,^ probability* 
tables and that society must assume 
some of the responsibility. During, 
this past summer the companies incurred 
claims which are now put by Governor 
Hughes at about $100 million (some $10 
million from Newark, $70 million from 
Detroit)—far less than was thought at one' 
time, though substantially more than the 
$40 million worth of insured damage done 
in Watts in 196^. 

How to ensure insurance for the slums 
has already been tackled in a few cities.' 
In Boston since i960, for example, 
insurance companies have agreed not to* 
turn down any residential property unless 
it has been examined ; this would he the 
end of the automatic red circle. The 
insurance company can insist that certain 
defects he put right but, if it refuses tire 
risk, it must submit its reasons to the 
insurance commissioner It is this “urban 
areas plan” which Governor Hughes’s 
panel, with its representation from the 
insurance companies, would like to see 
extended to all the states and to business 

well as residential premises. 1 he urban 
plan was the companies' own method of 
deflecting demand fm compulsory sharing 
of the nsk in troubled areas, as a group 
of companies has done for businessmen 
in Watts. Whether the scheme will satisfy 
the shopkeepers, their representatives in 
Congress or, in the long run, tire interests 
of the companies themselves is doubtful. 


First fund-and last? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 
WASHINGTON, DC 

The hopes of many large American hanks 
that they might shortly he able to enter 
the lucrative mutual fund (unit trust) 
business suffered a severe setback last 
week in a federal courtroom. Whether the 
blow was fatal depends on whether an 
appeal is lodged against die District 
Court’s decision barring such enterprises 
and, if one is, on die decisions of higher 
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courts. The ruling of Judge McGarraghy 
Was unequivocal : the Glass-Steagall Act 
of 1933, passed in the wake of the 
financial disasters and scandals of the late 
nineteen-twenties, constituted 'a " clear 
and unequivocal congressional tt|&d*te 
that national bank* be ^divorced from 
mvestmenf otganifados^V.' ' ’ 

The judge' concluded the Comp¬ 
troller of the ( Cunentyj. dte 11 Federal 
Reserve Board and the ^Securities and 
Exchange Qp n u n is si on had**U erred in 
approviiw the establishment of \ type of 
mutual wind bj( the Fint National City 
Bank tf’wh* York. It does not matteri 
Judge MC©arraghy wrote, that them are 
safeguards' surrounding the manner in 
wfrkih tfie bank has set up its mutual 
fund,; Which it calls a “ commingled in¬ 
vestment account.” It does not matter 
that the incentive for the kind of self- 


serving and other wrongdoing that 
chantetedMlv tupk ^^msadtions in securi¬ 
ties H 'Aeynm^teei^twed^ may be very 
limited jin. ’tjafcj rWhen Congress 
decreed in the Act mat banks may not be 
affiliated with inveltment Organisations, 
it t^aqted u legislation , against tempta- 
Circunutancfci tnay' have changed, 
Judge McGarraghy 'conceded, but, if so,. 
,*t is up to Congress to change, the law. 

' ‘ What will happen ndw, is npt dear. 
Cttibank^mutual fund hat been in actual 
operation for fifteen months and the 
bank’s officials said last week that they 
would continue to operate- it for existing 
participants, although they had stopped 
accepting new ones for the time being. If 
it .were able. Citibank itself would doubt¬ 
less lodge an appeal against the decision— 
but it is not able to. The reason is that 
it is not technically a party to the suit, 
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which was filed by the Investment Com¬ 
pany Institute, the trade organisation pf 
the mutual fund industry, agaipst tb e 
Comptroller of the Currency^ the federal 
official under whose authority Citibank 
set up the fund in the first place. 

Meanwhile, other banks are dearly 
waiting in the wings, hoping for a 
reversal of the judge’s decision. They have 
held off from establishing funds of their 
own only because it was certain from the 
outset that Citibank’s fund would en¬ 
counter a legal challenge. Though Citi¬ 
bank's fund is still relatively small as 
mutual funds go—its assets are a bit over 
$n million—the Comptroller has pre¬ 
dicted that bank-managed funds may 
reach $2 billion in size in the next five or 
ten years, if they are allowed to operate. 
At present the assets of the mutual fund 
industry are over $40 billion. 


Top banana 

New York 

A decade ago the phrase “ Yankee Im¬ 
perialism ” was likely to call up thoughts 
of the United Fruit Company, which is 
responsible for over a third of the nine 
billion pounds of bananas produced in the 
world each year, and of the “banana repub¬ 
lics ” of Central America, where four- 
fifths of that fruit is grown. The State 
Department and American imperialism 
stili come in for more than a round share 
of criticism but United Fruit is seldom 
mentioned. In pari, the omission is a reflec¬ 
tion of changes which have occurred in 
corporate behaviour. It is no longer as 
easy as it used to be for American com¬ 
panies to exercise political muscle so 
directly, and so self-assuredly, in the under¬ 
developed parts of the world. Today’s 
communications are too immediate and too 
effective and the response of political and 
social forces, at home and abroad, has 
become somewhat more critical when 
power is asserted arrogantly, either by gov¬ 
ernments or by corporations. 

Unlike some of their predecessors, the 
new managers of UF, who took over re¬ 
sponsibility for the company's fortunes 
about seven years ago, have readily per¬ 
ceived these changes in the political cli¬ 
mate and the changes in corporate style 
which they make necessary. Indeed the 
new men had to recognise some of this if 
they were to survive. Even so, it was not 
certain during the past decade that UF 
could recover from a series of setbacks 
that weakened its economic position. In 
the United States, for example, the com¬ 
pany found itself threatened by the Justice 
Department; UF had to agree to get rid 
of some of its vast holdings. In Latin 
America, UK’s interventions in Honduras 
and Gautemala in the nineteen-fifties had 
provoked opposition. The company had 
come to seem the very symbol of the pat¬ 
ernalistic, foreign capitalist who rode over 
everyone and everything that interfered 
with profits and stability. 

Ironically, those very profits were evapo¬ 
rating. Storms and fierce winds were ruin¬ 
ing* many of the trees on the banana 
p huffy ions, while measures to escape the 
CbMBnof banana disease cut heavily into 



the annual budget, costing approximately 
$20-25 million each year. By i960 annual 
earnings a share had dropped to 25 cents. 
(Today they are $3.06.) 

During the past seven years, the com¬ 
pany has made a remarkable turnaround. 
First it gambled on research and experi¬ 
mentation, cultivating a new kind of 
banana tree, one more resistant to tropical 
winds and blight, grown closer to the 
ground and bearing a fruit that clings 
tenaciously to its branch. One problem 
was that the new strain was fragile and so 
could no longer be crated and shipped in 
open clusters. However UF began to hand 
pack bananas in special boxes which pre¬ 
served them ; thus bananas became a fruit 
of more reliable quality. Sales have grown 
rapidly as a result. The changes—in culti¬ 
vation, packaging and marketing—necessi¬ 
tated a big new advertising campaign, in 
the United States as well as in western 
Europe, where UF has cornered 35 per 
cent of the market for bananas—and is 
now being challenged by General de 
Gaulle. 

These tactics are one way of explaining 
UF's recent recovery and growth. But 
most analysts agree that the moves—and 
the company's great success—flow from a 
managerial revolution that started in 1959 
when a new triumvirate, brought in from 
other companies, set about modernising 
the faltering corporate empire. Working 
as a team they concentrated on developing 
new leaders and bringing in new talent: 
bonus incentives, stock ootions. and clear 


lines of authority are the major entice¬ 
ments which UF has used to attract an 
able staff. 

Given its new managers and its new 
approaches, what are UF’s political expec¬ 
tations ? The company no longer dictates 
policy to Central American governments, 
at least not openly and directly. Its execu¬ 
tives have pursued an enlightened approach 
and have raised wages, improved living 
conditions, provided schools and hospital 
care and so on. Nevertheless, UF is still 
referred to as El Pulpo or the Octopus, for 
it is an American owned and managed 
company and it dominates the economies 
of several Central American countries. Its 
programmes may be imaginative and 
liberal, but they are also all-embracing and 
paternalistic. The vast land holdings arc 
controlled by UF after all, not by the 
poor farmers nor by the government. The 
practical difficulty is that, if UF were not 
running things, the large landowners would 
probably reign instead—and the day 
labourers would not be half as well off. 
In facti UF may well be the best alterna¬ 
tive the poor farmers have, short of a 
Castro-like revolutionary government. 

Both the State Department and UF are 
watching carefully to see that no such 
revolution occurs. But the burden of action 
rests clearly with the American govern¬ 
ment today and not with the “ octopus 
arms” of corporate enterprise. Perhaps in 
recognition of this fact, UF has accel¬ 
erated the diversification of its interests. 
The company had made its first move to 
free itself from total dependence on one 
product in 1914, when it acquired a sugar 
company. But it is only recently that UF 
has been adding significantly to its other 
holdings. 

In i960, it bought up a Costa Rican 
processor of palm oil. Last year it acquired 
J. Hungerford Smith & Company along 
with a subsidiary which owns chains of 
drive-in shops. This spring it was an ice 
cream producer with nearly 500 American 
franchise dealers. At pijgsent bananas 
account for 65 per cent of the company's 
revenue but that figure is expected to be 
cut to 50 per cent. UF’s top trio are par¬ 
ticularly interested in the hotel and motel 
business iff the United States and in west¬ 
ern Europe. So, if the bananas are ever 
plucked away from UF, it will have other 
resources.' 
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When Wings & Wheels 
acquired 

Air Express International 





We now have 60 
company operated 
facilities in 50 
metropolitan areas 
of 13 countries 
around the world. 
With our agents. 
We now provide 
direct air freight 
service between 
(not just to) 150 
major markets. 
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Our competition 
isn’t laughing either 
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Priest on the march 



FROM A CORRESPONDfNt.iftROM 
MILWAUKEE „ t ' ‘ 

*14 x f 

The Reverendf James Groppi, the militant 
Roman Catholic priest Who has been 
leading * Negro protest ■ marches in 
Milwaukee for more than* six weeks, is 
an unlikely figure to be heading a major 
effort for civil rights. In the first place, 
he is white, in itself an anachronism at 
a time when black leadership is the hall¬ 
mark of the movement. He is a thin, 
bespectacled man of Italian ancestry who 
looks content to rely on Christ’s admoni¬ 
tion that the meek shall inherit the earth. 
Hut his approach is directly the opposite. 

He is convinced that were Christ alive 
today He would be “ marching with us 
in Milwaukee for decent housing and 
schools.” For acting on this belief, Father 
Groppi has been gaoled, spat upon and 
reviled by thousands of white people, 
some of whom have told him bluntly that 
he should sizzle, in Hell. Some fellow 
priests refuse to call him “ Father M 
because they believe that he is misusing 
the church. His answer is : 

It is my role as a priest to condemn in¬ 
justice. I will have no part of preaching 
brotherhood without justice-that is sheer 
pietism. I cannot sit in my room in the 
rectory and read my breviary and watch 
my brothers and sisters cat tear gas and say 
“ nice going ” 

For many years there has been a lack 
of Negro leaders in Milwaukee, a city of 
about 770,000 inhabitants on the western 
shore of Lake Michigan which is known 
for the production of beer and heavy 
equipment. Milwaukee's Negroes number 
about 83,000, less than 11 per cent of 
the city’s population, a proportion sub¬ 
stantially lower than that in most large 
northern cities. Milwaukee's ghetto may 
not be as rundown as most, but its housing 
segregation is as rigid as that in any 
urban area in the United States. 

Father Groppi, who is 36 years old, 
Serves fcGatholic church in the Milwaukee 
ghctto ft]|Hfr e spends more time as adviser 
to the^WWvaukee youth council of the 
NatioribJjAjraciation for the Advancement 
of ColqfifiM ^People. The protest marches 
which Kfforganises are designed to force 


the city council to enact a 44 fair housing ” 
ordinance ; measures of this kind, of 
greater or less effectiveness, have been 
adopted by twenty-one states and a 
number of cities. Roughly* they make 
it illegal for a person, to discriminate 
against a Negro when letting or sellfng a 
flat or house. In Milwaukee the ordinance 
has been rejected overwhelmingly by the 
council on four previous occasions. 

Father Groppi §4ys bluntly thkf he is 
offering Milwaukee the chance of a non¬ 
violent solution, hut 4 that he cannot stem 
the tide of Negro resentment much longer, 
'rhcrc was. violence in July when four 
people killed, although property 

damage Was sligh£ compared with that in 
Detroit and Newark. Because of their 
strict discipline, Father Groppi’s young 
people were not involved in the July riots, 
but last month they left 4 ^he Mayor’s 
office a shambles. - - 

Father Groppi makes it clear, however, 
that be does not think it inherently wrong 
to use violence; this tough talk stands 
him in good stead with his fifty Negro 
commandos, angry young men who form 
the nucleus of his,organisation. He agrees 
with the apbstle of black power, Mr Rap 
Brown, that “violence is as American as 
cherry pie.” 

We glorify the heroes of the American 
revolution and forget the violence. Well, 
the black man in the American system today 
is suffering far more than the early Ameri¬ 
cans in the colonies. 

Archbishop Cousins of Milwaukee has 
been under heavy pressure to transfer 
or remove Father Groppi, especially from 
the heavily Polish Catholic south side of 
the city ; the Negro marchers have invad¬ 
ed thi* nearly all-white territory more 
than once. But the Archbishop has refus¬ 
ed, insisting that Father Groppi is an 
“ honest, dedicated and sincere priest.” 
Lutheran and Methodist groups, as well 
as the board of the National Council of 
Churches, and the Milwaukee Journal are 
also supporting the priest. 

Milwaukee’s Mayor, Mr Henry Maier, 
became a hero of sorts when he stamped 
out the July riots by calling in the 
Wisconsin National Guard promptly and 
imposing a curfew. But he has refused— 
or been unable—to communicate with 
Father Groppi and the Negro militants 
The Mayor has introduced a strong fair 
housing ordinance but this would come 
into effect only if fourteen of the city’s 
suburbs adopted similar legislation— u 
soniething which is not likely. Yet pres¬ 
sures are accumulating for an ordinance 
which would 'be effective at once, 
especially among powerful business 
leaders ; they are disturbed by the cityS 
financial losses as Milwaukee’s racial 
tensions are displayed to the whole 
country by the newspapers and on tele¬ 
vision. Father Groppi may not win this 
battle, but Milwaukee’* officials would be 
wise to plan on having 1 him in their hair 
for some time. “ It would be worth eyen 
death,'’ he says.;* 4 1 c*n’t ..think qf a inorq 
beautiful way 1 to die than by fighting 
injustice to my black brothers^* > 


Red Sox pulled up 


If Presiden( Hp v> Chi Minh, Jiad asked 
hstr , weekend Tpr v or Mr 

Stokefy Carmichael for rafcfel integration 
few people in the .United Stages would 
have noticed-*—Or . cared. Most Americans 
were glued to their television sets or out 
at the ball park foe the greatest baseball 
finale in the game’s history. In the two 
“ major ” baseball leagues, first place goes 
to the team with the most victories at 
the Reason’s end This year th?re almost 
. was tfa en0 at all, as four struggled 
frantically for top rung in tfie American 
League until the final days. Figuring the 
possibilities became the bdpTnessman’s 
standard lunchtime sport, whole baseball 
officials, faced with the possibility of a 
four-way> tie, worriedly envisioned play¬ 
off games lasting until mid^October. 

But the season did end in a truly 
American } “ rags-to-riches ” fashion, 
delighting all lovers bf the underdog. The 
Boston Red Sox, who finished in ninth 
place last year and had not - won the 
contest for twenty-One years, thumbed 
their noses at the bookies’ 100-1 odds by 
beating Detroit and Minnesota into first 
place on the last day of the season. Now 
they are facing the St Louis team, top 
of the National League, in the World 
Series—the winner of four out of seven 
games gains the not-quite-accurate title 
of “ World Champion#.” 

Baseball is called America’s V national 
pastime,” but in tecent years pleasure 
seekers have been heading for the race¬ 
tracks or beaches rather than the ball 
parks. Receipts from the television net¬ 
works have often staved off financial 
disaster until this summer’s unbelievable 
season, when attendance at American 
League games threatened to break its 
all-time high of n.e million. Detroit fans, 
who had been staying away from their 
stadium, which is in the heart of the 
riot district, flocked there by the 
thousands when their tearti came close to 
taking the prize at the season’s end. And 
many Bostonians chose to watch the Red 
Sox rather than vote in the equally 
exciting mayoralty contest. 

Even the politicians joined in the 
pandemonium. Michigan’s Governor 
Romney, visiting Boston on fcis tour of 
urban centres, bet Massachusetts’ 
Governor Volpe a ^case of" Michigan 
apples against a case of Boston baked 
beans that his Detroit stars would surpass 
Boston. And Vice PreridenUpumphrey, a 
native of Minnesota, after chewing his 
nails by the side of Mr Edward Kennedy, 
the Massachusetts Senator, went down to 
the locker rooms to assume the Minnesota 
team that victory woUkL be* theirs. 

Apparently rumours that Mr 
Humphrey’s influence ^ with jthV powers 
, that pe has .watied are trife.^Or the team 
whicn normally staid 'Bosibn columnists 
.had labelled “ destiny's darlings ” knocked 
fout M^pesota fend the mad .scene which 
, followed rjyallbd Lbndoijj l^ie 1966 
World (Sup Victory. 
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THE DEVIL'S AWKWARD ADVOCATE 

Twenty Letters to a Friend 

By Svetlana Alliluyeva. Translated by Priscilla Johnson* 
Hutchinson. 256 pages. 30s. 


“ It’s true my father wasn’t especially 
democratic. . . .” Written by the daughter 
of one of the greatest tyrants in history 
these words may claim the title of the 
understatement of the century. It may 
seem unfair to highlight such a slip in 
Svetlana Alliluyeva’s vivid memoirs of 
childhood and youth. Yet it is her am¬ 
biguous relationship with Stalin and 
stalimsm that explains the disappointment 
one feels on reading this much heralded 
book. We weie promised revelations bound 
to revise our vision of Soviet history. We 
get instead a distorted version, containing 
only the tiniest crumbs for the historian— 
details about Stalin’s dachas or his drink¬ 
ing habits. Indeed, the only “ revelation ” 
in the book conies after Stalin’s death. 
It is the tragic story of the author’s 
brother, Stalin’s second son, Vasily—the 
drunken airman, who took himself for 
the heir-apparent and did^not grasp that 
March, 1953, was a turning point in 
Soviet history. 

To be the loving daughter of a dead 
tyrant is not an easy position. Mrs 
Alliluyeva wrote these letters originally, 
in 1963, to get rid of her burden. As 
usual, m such cases, she takes refuge in 
the paradise of early • childhood, when 
the family and friends were real revolu¬ 
tionaries, people with ideals, dignity and 
devotion. She describes the family of her 
mother, daughter of Sergei Alliluyev, an 
old Bolshevik, as well as the family of 
Stalin’s first wife. Various members of 
the household then disappear, victims of 
the purges. But Svetlana cannot really 
explain the drama. She cannot explain 
the suicide of her mother in 1932. Was 
it just the effect of Stalin’s bullying or 
of the political climate he created ? 
Svetlana cannot really explain because 
she does not want to tell how darling 
papa, in his struggle for power, eliminated 
the Bolshevik old guard. 

To put the blame just on one man, as 
Mr Khrushchev did, is much too simple. 
Mrs Alliluyeva, m principle, puts the 
blame on the system. But, for obvious 
reasons, she does not analyse it. She 
simply shifts the blame on to Stalin’s 
“ evil genius,” Beria. Stalin appears as the 
victim of a system he, unfortunately, did 
not have the courage to reject. The in¬ 
nocent reader might draw the conclusion 
.that for over a quarter of a century 
Russia was ryled by the " obscene ” 


Beria, while Stalin, pood at heart, served 
as a figurehead. This just will not wash. 
As this journal has pointed out (Septem¬ 
ber 2nd, page 784), the reign of terror 
started long before Beria became head 
of the security police, that his predecess¬ 
ors in the job-—the Yezhovs or Yagodas— 
were merely Stalin's bloody executioners. 
Indeed, Mrs Alliluyeva describes how 
people started pouring back from con¬ 
centration camps in April, 1953, Beria 
was still in office. Only the tyrant—the 
“ little papa ” of “ little sparrow ”—was 
dead. 

To defend the memory of her father 
Mrs Alliluyeva would have had to draw 
up the balance sheet of an epoch. To 
do so m terms of “ human qualities ’* was 
ridiculous. But the author chose to write 
a personal record. As such her book could 
have been quite symptomatic. Mrs 
Alliluyeva, now 41 years old, belongs to 
Russia’s disillusioned generation. But she 
does not quite spell out what she is 
hankering after : the early, idealistic 
phase of the Soviet regime or Christianity 
and the end of Communism ? In any 
case, with her privileged background and 
her exceptionally traumatic past, she can 
hardly be typical. 

Mrs Alliluyeva is a cultured, clever 
woman in her own right. She writes well, 
though only a blurb could bracket her 
with Tolstoy or, Chekhov. She may still 
produce more interesting books. This time, 
she may have been the victim of a vast 
commercial operation. Heralded as a mas¬ 
terpiece, her book is nothing of the sort. 
Indeed, one is left with the impression 
that the only difference between this 
highly advertised product and the usual 
pot-boiler by a Soviet refugee is the same 
as the gap Hemingway described to Scott 
Fitzgerald between the rich and the rest 
11 The difference is one million bucks.” 

RURAL ENGLAND 

The Agrarian History of England and 
Wales: Volume IV, 1500-1640 

Edited by Joan Thirsk. 

Cambridge University Press . 959 pages. 
£7. 

This is the first to be published of an 
ambitious series of at least seven volumes, 
originally planned eleven years ago by 
a distinguished group of scholars under 


..fUrf. 

neolithic ^riod pf 

Since m the sixteenth and *gr$ ^7— 
teenth centuries England and VWflA* had* 
a predominantly agricultural 1 

with trade and industry 
on the countryside, this spa&ous vohtmcl 
is a major contribution to general! 
economic and social history. Six chapter^ 
are devoted to an examination of faring 
mg regions, landlords and rural housing^ 
in England and in Wales; the remaining; 
five consider farming techniques, encfo&n 
ing and engrossing, farm labourers* 1 
marketing and, in a chapter based on a 
valuable statistical appendix, prices, pip^ 
fits and rents, two features give the 
Volume great solidity: * an inwstftpce 
throughout on regional varkSy ? especially'* 
important in an age of growing sperialisa* ' 
tion; and an extensive use of bbth 
national and local archives and of un% 
published theses. The contributors vary 
widely in their approaches; one is a « 
geographer, one an archaeologist end 
another, the most severely economic in 
his analysis, a member of the Business* 
Research Unit at Durham. 

The rapid growth in population during 
most of this period imposed great demands 
on agriculture that were met largely by 
bringing more land into cultivation, partly 
by improved techniques and a more 
rational use of the land. It is to the 
Elizabethan period that most contributors 
attribute the greatest changes. Mrs Think 
notes a rapid increase in farm produc¬ 
tion from the 1560s and a sudden develop¬ 
ment of market gardening in the home 
counties in the 1590s, while MF Everitt 
detects a sharp struggle for the profits 
of the market towns appearing in the 
1570s. Mr Everitt is particularly interest¬ 
ing on the development of private market¬ 
ing and on the importance of the pro¬ 
vincial inns, which served as exchanges, 
warehouses and banks as well as hotels. 
But there were also severe social strains. 
Despite general references to agricultural 
prosperity and a specific statement that 
for farm labourers “ the standard of hous¬ 
ing definitely improved,” it is clear that 
the period saw a widening gap between 
rich and poor and a considerable drop in 
living standards for wage-earners, especi¬ 
ally where there was no ryrai industry. 
The period of the most striking changes 
in agriculture, between 1580 and 1620, 
saw, Mr Bowden concludes, a massive 
redistribution of income in favour of the 
landowners. 

Occasionally the contributors wander 
beyond the limits of agrarian history. In 
considering the fortunes of the greater 
landowners Mi Batho has to consider the 
gains made from office, profession or 
trade, though any firm conclusions would 
also demand a full discussion of expendi¬ 
ture Mrs Thirsk is tempted to wonder 
whether pastoral communities were not 
“ the most fertile seedbeds for Puritanism 
and dissent.” Mr Everitt, engaged in a 
similar quest, considers it H not fanciful ” 
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Mlltktltkli Mouth 

THE PHARMACEUTICAL 
INDUSTRY-A PERSONAL 
STUDY 

Wyndham Davies 

A lively and authoritative survey of the 
world-wide pharmaceutical industry, with 
special reference to the USA And Britain. 
Dr Wyndham Davies, who gave evidence 
to the Sainsbuty' Committee, whose 
report has just been phtyjishcd, gives an 
1 insight into the techniques needed for 
research, deals with the whole problem 
of clinical trials in human beings, the 
safety regulations for the use of drugs 
and provides a study of how and why 
gricet of pharmaceutical products are 

244 pages 631./$ 10.00 


PRICES AND PROFITS IN THE 

PHARMACEUTICAL 

INDUSTRY 


Michael H. Cooper 

“ A muck needed study of the facts .. .” 

—Medical Digest 
44 Mr Cooper’s book is an analysis of the 
industry , rich with data, and though 
intended for laymen . . . its greatest 
value will probably be for students .. .” 

—Birmingham Post 
. . this book is so full of information 
which is of prime importance to the life 
of each one of us, that it is impossible to 
do full justice to Mr Cooper’s work.” 

—Chemistry and Industry 
274 pages flcxi-cover 308./$5.00 

hard cover 408./$7.00 
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to link the rise of private trading with 
the rise of independency, and heath and 
forest settlements with recruits for Parlia¬ 
ment's armies and with millenarian 
leaders. The general editor of the series, 
Professor Finberg, refers to unavoidable 
gaps in this volume: it would certainly 
have been valuable to have had some 
comparison of English agriculture with 
that of western Europe. But what has 
been achieved fully justifies the general 
editor's aim of producing more than a 
synthesis of existing knowledge: in this 
volume, as in the period it covers, much 
new territory has been occupied and 
cultivated. 


I TWO VIEWS OF ISRAEL 

I Israel 

| By Chaim Bermant. 

' Thames and Hudson. (New Nations and 
Peoples Series.) 224 pages, including 
illustrations. 35s. 

Israel: Miracle in the Desert 
By Terence Prittie. 

| Pall Mall Press. 246 pages, illustrated. 
45 s - 

1 Mr Bermant writes about Israel as a 
I member of the family, Mr Prittie as a 
| friend of the family—and therein some 
difference lies. Mr Bermant, who was 
prominent for many years on the Jewish 
1 Chronicle , is not an Israeli ; but, as son 
I of a Rabbi (of Lithuanian extraction) and 
I constant visitor to Israel, he is part of the 
j Jewish experience. He writes with the 
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1 charm and assurance of an absolute mas- 
| ter of his subject and knows the family 
• jokes. Mr Prittie, the Guardian*s diplo- 
1 matic correspondent, is more respectful 
1 and sometimes even a little in awe of his 
I subject. This does not mean that his 
■critical faculty is blunted but that his 
style is more circumspect. 

I Mr Bermant’s account of Jewish history 
1 from the diaspora of the first century ad 
to the rise of modern Israel and this sum- 
j mer’s war with the Arabs is a model of 
clarity. He provides a reliable calendar 
I of the “ six days war.” Most of his histo¬ 
rical record is meritoriously objective— 

' except that he manages to describe Israel's 
military success in Sinai in 1956 as though 
1 Anglo-French intervention had had noth- 
1 ing to do with it. 

I Mr Prittie’s book is none the worse 
I for having come off the presses l>efore 
Israel's victories over the Arabs in June. 

1 It is useful, in fact, while considering what 
( Israel is doing with its victories, to have 
> such a clear recollection of how Israel 
stood before it won the war. Economically 
it was in the doldrums. Unemployment 
was rising, people were drifting from the 
land, immigration had declined to a 
trickle, the Israeli pound was precarious. 
Mr Prittie believed that, as always, Israel 
I would get out of the slough, but felt that 
a 41 seventh miracle *' might be needed. 

I (He counts amongst the former six 
! miracles that ivent into Israel's making 
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the creation of the Zionist movement, the 

Israel's 

th$ perhaps tfe*# iwtjr 

if confident that the mira^fe hits hr 
fact happened and that 
taif hgye given ft nectary 

fillip betfdts increasing Its potency to 
attract 'more immigrants and bigger out¬ 
side funds. Incidentally in describing town 
planning (or rather the absence of it) he 
says that in 1966 Jewish Jerusalem had 
fewer than 200,000 inhabitants and room 
for nearly a million. There should there¬ 
fore be no real population pressure on the 
big Arab sector, now annexed. 

Both writers give lively accounts of the 
medley of people that have gone into 
Israel's melting pot, whether from Russia, 
the United States or Europe or from the 
Arab countries. Mr Prittie is concerned 
at the gulf between the ruling Westerners 
and less privileged North Africans and 
Asians. His readers may even feel that 
Israel may be missing its mission in insist¬ 
ing on being on the tail of an exclusively 
western culture instead of in the van of 
an original mixed western-eastern one. Mr 
Bermant is concerned by the dead hand 
on Israel of ossified religious law. He be¬ 
lieves that only by a renaissance of faith 
can the Zionists fulfil their prophetic role 
and that Israel can be justified to the 
Arabs only in religious terms. 

Both authors write with sensitivity about 
the Arabs they know—the Arab minority 
in Israel. Mr Bermant makes a point that 
has bearing on the new Israeli settlements 
now being set up in occupied Jordan and 
Syria, on security grounds. Security has 
also been the reason for moving Arabs in 
Israel from the areas that they lived in, 
but 44 there have been times when the 
authorities seemed less concerned with 
security—than with a desire to grab hold 
of Arab lands,” 

Neither author, one imagines, has much 
firsthand knowledge of the contemporary 
Arab world (though Mr Bermant's his¬ 
torical perspective is good). Mr Prittie 
offers a chapter debunking Arab national¬ 
ism that is full of political home truths 
but shows not the least understanding of 
a people groping their way out of centu¬ 
ries of underdevelopment. He misses the 
point that the Palestine Arabs' original 
objection to Jewish immigration was not 
bom of some cockshy nationalism but a 
primfeval fear that they might be going 
to lose their lands. This blind spot is 
reflected in his folklorish subtitle. Israel, 
like most Middle East countries, has its 
desert and is triumphantly settling com¬ 
munities—mainly industrial ones—in it. 
But the heartland of Israel, as nearly 
everyone knows, grew from the less arid 
areas of Palestine where, long before the 
Balfour declaration, Arabs were raising 
the usual field crops and had their orange 
and olive groves. This does not detract 
from the Jewish colonists' achievements in 
clearing malarial swamps and introducing 
modem farming. But it is dotty to suggest 
on a dust-cover that nothing and no one 
existed where Israel is. 

continued on page 59 
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southern half; With the potential growth of the region nearly ,six months ahead# schedule. That Is quite a 
at stake, rapid completion of the bridge was essential, feat—cortslderlhgthe fact that the bridge rahks as one 
Working with the general contractor—Consorcto Puente of the ten lon|e$t suspenslOn bridges in the world. 
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continued from page 50 

AFTER THE ARMISTICE 

The German Revolution of 1918 : A Study 
of German Socialism in War and Revolt 
By A. J. Ryder. 

Cambridge University Press. 318 pages. 
63s. 

Another book on the German Revolution ? 
When it is a question whether there was 
a revolution ? Dr Ryder’s bibliography 
refers to over twenty books on the subject 
during the past twenty years ; and, as he 
says, it is not exhaustive. His own book 
is exhaustive—admirably so in its use of 
the contemporary evidence, perhaps ex¬ 
cessively so in its canvassing of the prob¬ 
lems of interpreting this. It is also irritat¬ 
ing occasionally, as a result of his for¬ 
getting that in historical and political ex¬ 
planations the greater often excludes the 
less. 

How was it, for example, that the 
majority Social Democrats failed to make 
a 1 evolution, to socialise Germany, aftei 
obtaining power ? Dr Ryder explains 
that this was partly due to their decision 
to make a pact with the army, which re¬ 
vealed their failure to see the danger of 
militarism, and partly due to their mis¬ 
conception of the natuie of powei—their 
feeling that socialisation would somehow 
come about by itself. But he then cancels 
out all that he has said on these points 
by what he says on some others. The 
Social Democrats knew that if they did 
not obtain the support of the army they 
would be at the mercy of those who advo¬ 
cated violent revolutioh. They knew that 
all the important forces in the state le- 
mained firmly opposed to violent revolu¬ 
tion, the working classes no less than the 
army In any case, they did not see them¬ 
selves as revolutionaries, but as saviours 
of the Reich fiom disorder. Before very 
long, of course, despite the pact with the 
army, they weie lumcd by the strength 
of iight-wing reaction, and this develop¬ 
ment also leads Dr R>der into unneces¬ 
sarily complex argument. They might 
have avoided becoming the target of this 
reaction, he says, if they had previously 
shown themselves to be moderate in theory 
as well as in practice. But then he ex¬ 
plains, much more to the point, that their 
government was inesc apably connected 
with the peace settlement , and that per¬ 
haps not even parliamentary democracy, 
let alone moderate socialism, could have 
withstood the postwar wave of German 
nationalism. 

This defect apart, the book deserves 
great praise More firmly than many on 
its subject, it sets the events and issues 
of 1918 to 1920—from the naval mutiny 
of October, 1918, through the crushing 
of the risings of 1919 to the Kapp Putsch 
—in the context of German social and 
political developments since liefore 1914, 
Of the complicated history of the pre¬ 
varications and divisions of the German 
socialists in this period, in particular, it 
provides an account that could hardly 
be bettered for lucidity and balance— 

t * 


even if, in the way indkatodabove, it 
exaggerates the contribution of these to 
the character and the failure of tho Ger¬ 
man revolution. 


A WORKING NOVELIST 

Balzac and IBs World 

By Felicien Marceau. Translated by Derek 
Coltman. 

W . H. Allen . 56a pages, fas. 

M. Marceau’s book is an anomaly in a 
field that has become increasingly 
academic—a study of the “ Coniedie 
Humaine ” as a whole, written by a prac¬ 
tising novelist. On both counts the 
advantages are considerable. Balzac deli¬ 
berately set out to create a fictional 
universe modelled on the France he knew, 
an effect he achieved partly by sheer out¬ 
put, but more by his use of recurrent 
characters to create an illusion of depth. 
His work gains, therefore, by being taken 
as a whole. But no novelist, even should 
he set out to write social history, can be 
treated as a mere repository of socio¬ 
logical information. M. Marceau, for all 
his engagingly insouciant tone, is as 
expert as any on the historical back¬ 
ground to the *• Com^die Humaine.” It 
is simply that he treats Balzac, refresh¬ 
ingly, as above all a working novelist. 
The book falls into three sections: an 
examination of the more important of 
Balzac’s characters ; a consideration of 
the general ideas underlying the novels , 
and a complete index of characters in die 
“ Comddie Humaine.” Even the index is 
entettaming. The study of the characters, 
grouped by profession or status, but also 
divided between the first Balzacian 
generation, that of the Restoration, and 
its successor, that of the Bourgeois 
Monarchy, is constantly illuminated by a 
professional novelist’s approach. Among 
other examples, there is M. Marceau’s 
emphasis on the purely technical reasons 
that led Balzac to create so many sepa¬ 
rated couples, and describe so many 
suppers in the demi-monde Needless to 
say, this had nothing to do with socio¬ 
logical obseivation. The discussion of the 
themes underlying the “ Coinedle 

Humaine” is particularly valuable, since 
Balzac was convinced of the existence of 
immutable laws governing society. Society 
was formed not of individuals but of 
groups. Alone, the individuals failed, just 
as the exaggeration of an individual 
passion, however respectable, always led 
to disaster. Motives were less important 
than results. In a series of most interest¬ 
ing chapters, M. Marceau Shows the 
curious by-ways into which this combina¬ 
tion of an open-ended morality and an 
emphasis on the group led Balzac; an 
obsession with conspiracy and secrecy, the 
theme of vicarious existence, 44 the darker 
aspects of love.” 

It is a sad comment on a book that 
does so much to nfeke Balzac attractive 
to the non-specialist that the references 
should have to be to the only reputable 
collected edition—which is Fiencn. 


UR TO 

By Paul 
McGraw 
74s. 

This 

text-books has now reached a seventh 
edition. The changes that have been 
made improve the exposition and bring it 
up to date, so helping to meet the 
ing competition notably, in Britain, from 
the second edition of Professor 
"An Introduction to Positive ^ 
omics” (which is 19s. cheaper). It is 
written in a style reminiscent of Fortune 
and is printed in four colours, which, 
were, to quote the preface* 44 planned, 
behind the scenes, for optimal learning.” 

A review can obviously not summarise 
the contents. It need merely be said trait 
it covers the ground that ought to be 
covered and that it successfully integrate* 
the exposition of theory with its applica¬ 
tion. An attractive feature i$ that the * 
student is told about some of the mbre 
advanced controversies now going on. 

The main difficulty in writing a 
book is to achieve clarity and simplicity 
for the student without offending tne 
perts on each of the hundreds of topics 
dealt with. It is a mark of Professor 
SamueIson’s mastery that he can qx« 
pound simple truths without committing 
sophisticated errors. 



Board off Trado Journal 

Gives authoritative (information about export 
opportunities, tariffs, customs and imports. 
regulations of oveisess countries, international 
trade exhibitions and fairs, U.K. production, 
etc. Reports from H.M, Government's 
commercial representatives throughout the 
world are published in it to help increase their 
trade. Is. fid. &s. Id.) weekly; 

annual subscription lOfis. Ed- including postage 


Exports by Air 

Prepared in consultation with users and 
providers of air freight, this repost makes 40 
recommendations aimed to remove obstacles 
to the further economic expansion of air 
freight It is essential reading tot exporters 
and providers of air freight facilities, 
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Italy's IRI: how good a formula? 


Italy’s giant holding company, 
IRI, has been moving this year 
into a new phase* Its decision to 
create a major car plant, Alfa- 
Sud, in backward southern Italy, 
shows its desire to expand aggres¬ 
sively after spending the first 30- 
odd years of its life mainly 
administering the pieces it picked 
up from the banking and indus¬ 
trial crash of 1933—several of 
which have been making losses 
ever since. According to its 
admirers—and its management— 
the IRI formula provides a 
unique method of combining 
public and private interest, in a 
way they claim is peculiarly 
suited to the modern mixed 
economy The formula has found 
its admirers abroad—not least 
among British labour MFs now 
pressing the government to take 
powers to intervene in private 
industry through the creation of 
a state holding company. So it 
is at well to be clear about just 
what Ifcl is, and just what aims 
it sets itself. 

By British standards, IRI (Istituto 
per la Ricostruzione Industriale) 
is bafflingly secretive about its 
targets, and its real performance 
is bafflingly obscure. Its 1966 
accounts show that it earned the 
princely return of 0.01% on 
its endowment fund (the sum of 
the value of the original assets 
which were put under its control 
after the 1933 crash, plus subse¬ 
quent cash grants totalling over 


£200 million from the state, less 
sizeable capital losses written off 
in the 1950s.) IRI has no obli¬ 
gation to pay interest on this 
fund, but aims only to keep 
the whole group breaking even 
after balancing profits with losses. 
IRI, with the aid of its sub&idiaiy 
holding companies which manage 
the firms in particular sectors— 
Finsider in steel, Finmeccanica in 
mechanical engineering, etc.— 
works out four-year plans for each 
member firm and supervises their 
progress. For firms which bor¬ 
row through IRI rather than 
going to the market direct, it sets 
a target rate of return to be paid 
on the borrowed money. But 
neither these targets, nor the 
firms’ overall objectives, are 
made public, and IRI does not 
attach the primary importance to 
the attainment of financial targets 
that a private holding company 
would. 

Financial mystery 

Thus, Italy’s state-controlled 
sector operates with financial 
goals which are completely un¬ 
known to the public. The British 
approach, which tries to give each 
nationalised or state-controlled 
industry its own target for return 
on capital employed, and com- 
jwnsatc it for any uneconomic 
“ social ” function undertaken at 
government request, at least 
makes public svhat public 
authorities are trying to do. 



Telephones are still the most 
independent province of IRI’s 
empire, owing to their good 
financial record. With the lowest 
charges in Europe and a fairly 
good standard of service in the 
utban networks, SIP, the com¬ 
pany that runs them, makes good 
profits. Italian motorways arc 
mostly built and run by an IRr 
company; construction costs arc 
covered through the issue of 
bonds which arc repaid out of 
tolls. Otriui JRI-run services 
include the airline Alitalia, the 
Italian radio and TV services, 
and the main shipping lines. 

The IRI - controlled Finsider 
group makes nearly all Italy’s 
pig-iron and over half its steel. 
At Taranto it has one of the few 
big integrated coastal pb n ts in 
Europe. Its interests in cement, 
originally only a by-product of 
steel, now account for more than 
15% of Italy’s considerable 
production; until this year, this 
was the most conspicuous case of 
IRI appearing as an important 
competitor in new sectors. 

In engineering, IRI plants are 
mainly small and make a large 
(much too large) range of goods, 
from vacuum-cleaners to locomo¬ 
tives and radar. They lose money 
chronically, and some arc being 
dramatically reorganised. Alfa 
Romeo’s Alfa-Sud plan for a 
large motor car plant near Naples 
is the best example of this 
reorganisation. All the main 
dockyards arc IRI controlled 
and largely unprofitable. 

IRI owns Italy’s biggest advertis- 
ing agency, three national banka 
and Mediobanca, Italy’s most 


WHAT IRI DOES 
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dynamic banque d'affaires, which 
plays an important role in most 
big reorganisations of private 
industry like the recent Monte- 
catini-Edison merger. It further 
owns paper mills, printing works, 
a record publishing company, and 
an incredible variety of small 4 
businesses. A still unpublished 
study by Istituto di Ricerca e 
Documentazione Luigi Einaudi of 
Turin suggests that instead of the 
150-odd officially listed com¬ 
panies, the group is in fact com¬ 
posed of about 300. Through 
specialised financial companies, 
inroads have recently been made 
in food, distribution, tourism and 
building. Even on the roughest 
calculations IRI controls, directly 
or indirectly, up to 20-25% 
of the whole stock of Italian com¬ 
panies, and accounts for over 
5% of industry’s gross product. 

What it does 

IRI proper—the central holding 
body for the group—functions as 
a long-term financial institution, 
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borrowing front the market and 
investingln pt lending# the cMfi- 
pani« it controls. The com¬ 
panies may, ako borrower issue 
stock if thcy aie strong enough 
to do to. They ate subject to 
ordinary company law. IRI re¬ 
tains the major shareholding, but 
in some cases an important part 
of the capital is in private hands 
—mainly snail shareholders. 
Shares 'of v the tniOst important 
companies are actively, traded. 

In, fetips of sheer'gfoww.■ 
duction,IRI seeiina to wed' 
rather better than Italian industry 
aa a whole, ‘as the duuPtt^W^ 
Biitthis is partly dqe to Hs con^ 
c duration in fast-devek0pisi^;«ec^ 
tors , like telephone* and airUpes.. 

. jNo gtowfiv ^AMritoh is msm* 
dor the services in ythuti iRI hat 
a . id^i^poly*; AHtslia makes 
profits in competition with'other 
world airlines butt gets a high 
degree of government protection. 
On the manufacturing' side, 
lRI’s performance \s much |ik* 
private industry’s, except ip 
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share; of the friaitfc&l and ,£t)hro» 
building. In shlphufttifiig,IRI 
has been under pressure to keep 
the . dockyards, going fof social 
purposes,. when private ship- ; 
builders were allowed to close 
down. IRI has deliberately 
moved against the general tte$d 
in employment by slightly increas¬ 
ing it* labour force in lean years 
—for instance 1963 and 1964. In 
some cases this was done on 
orders from above. 

The snags 

One of the main arguments 
against state enterprise is that it 
often gets finance too easily. IRI 
docs get money cheaply. It is 
legally exempt from paying tax 
on its own bonds, and can bor¬ 
row at substantially less than any 
private group, paying at present 
a little over 6%. Equally, 
it has never thought it necessary 
to give the government a return 
of more than 0.5% on its endow¬ 
ment fund. 

The official justification for this 
is that IRI is used for so many 
social purposes, i.e. the subsidisa¬ 
tion of unprofitable or less profit¬ 
able ventures and the undertaking 
of long-term development, for 
instance motorways, that would 
have to be subsidised anyway. 
It is also obliged to locate 60% 
of its new investment in the back¬ 
ward south to try to help it 
towards takeoff. 

Secondly, there is a constant' fad' 
in Italy that IRI could use (l* 
size unfairly, slashing prices and 
wiping out competitors. IRI 
companies could buy from each 
other on grounds other than 
straight price and performance. 
This has already happened, ad¬ 
mittedly on a limited scale, dur¬ 
ing the recent recession, when 
the Ministry of State Holdings 
asked some state industries to buy 


^ Alfa-Romdo (IRI) cars. It could 
^ happen again, as the IRI group 
<. ^grows more and more integrated. 
Tbc consequences would Jbteuau 
diminution of competition over 
a substantial area of the economy, 
a mqre ^direct planning power 
" -for l^t^^fi^iporilnated or ! 
not with a nAtionir a^, 

more marginal role, muefei/ppre ; 
exposed to the trade cycle, Jfor;^ 
Bruch of the private sector*;. , i 

• ■ ahtout' U <£» 

■ cult, 'fcc.iuc of tilt political 
. impUeatb-'-* , o(„ I|IV public.., ( 
. (although 'tgogncnW. with..* 

-■foitipi; fifiktr afe a-. different ■’ 
.matter), So it mutt - expand; 4 ; 

v.wHl' eateyiMo yet mm WfflW 
p.a majufMMtor.: .TSil MW tt*.-. 
good: bat'd edald *l*c be very;.- 
bad mdeed.:. A ' 

The benefits . 

- Against ah this must be, set thajov-V 


, small industry «JU. predominates, 
It big enough ’ to ; act rA; the 
rigM Scale, and itrmanagiprefU 
has generally enjoyed the rcpUta- 
tfen of being among the faost 
efficient in It^ly. ^ .; 

It ha; proved most successful in 
service /industries like? telephones 
and airlines. It has also taken 
tire trouble to pipneer large and 
much needed industrial training 
schemes. IRJ's workshop level 
training schemes' are providing 
Italy—particularly the south— 
with badly needed skijled labour... 
It was the first tp intfoduee 1 'many 
new management techniques. Its 
planning and market Analysis arc 
more sophisticated than most-'of 
private industry’s. Private • in¬ 
dustry often calls in IFU mana¬ 
gers in times of crisis; Motta and 
Olivetti did so recently. It Jrias 
developed a technique for setting 
up research companies in partici¬ 
pation with private groups. This 
has happened in steel, nuclear 
energy, missiles and electronics. 
The development of IRI has 
been the Italian solution to a 
special Italian problem: a weak 
basic industry sector (in imme¬ 
diate postwar years), huge 
regional disparities of income, a 
cautious capital market with 
marked preference for govern¬ 
ment bonds, a long tradition of 
government protectionism and 
interference in industry. Because 
of the way it operates, its 
financial performance cannot be 
Judged at all accurately; there v 
lore tp saf wpar; 

■'%anfeia/Mlght have'been saitodt 
by private industiy operating in 
the same fhfc 

private 4 tntreprifteiirshl£ .< ngd 
been there &n t he neiesSaty scale.' 
Judged only by hs contribution 
to the economy 1 ! physical deve¬ 
lopment, it has been a . success. - 
la Italy's circumstances, it was 
probably an essential part of the 
postwar economic miracle. 
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For an easier way 
to open up overseas 
markets,contact 
National and Grindlays... 


When the Indo-European Telegraph line was 
'' completed |n 1,865, National and Grindlays 
S/,tosd already been established in Calcutta for 
two years as the National Bank of India. Since 
then we've progressively increased our areas 
of influence and the, range of services avail¬ 
able to our customers. 

Today, with our network of 199 branches 
throughout India, Pakistan, East Africa, 
Ceylon and Aden and together with our 
/ Associated Banks and Companies,, we 
provide an. unrivalled modern banking 


service for Exporters or Importers. We can 
help you with:— 

Import and export regulations, advice on 
local market conditions, exchange control, 
short term finance for foreign trade and 
forward exchange contracts, selection of 
agents and advice on customer status, 
advice on payment for shipping, insurance 
and other technical problems. 

If you have any trading problems in India or 
East Africa please contact our Head Office. 
Our experts will be gtad to visit you. 


NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS 







Head Office: 26 Bishppsgate, Ldtodon, E.C.2 Telephone: Q 1 - 5884040 * t 

^-*‘■‘1, Afc»o<;iated BankaandObrrljfianles: Wm. Brandt’s Son* & Co.Limited, 

‘■f. \ National and Grindlays FinAmfe aritfpeittfopment Corporation Limited, Exporter^ Refinance Corporation Limited. 
. n . AddM Ababa gapk S.C., i#pk of South Arabia Ufnited.National Bank of Dubai limited- 
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The High Cost of Being ICI 

The chemical industry's rollicking growth rate has been based on big companies, 
bigger plant and a cheerful disregard of the excess capacity that was 
a consequence of both. Now the advantages of bigness are beginning to wear 
thin, and what do the ICI's of this world do then to improve a record of profit 
that is anything but impressive when all the old sign posts to efficiency 
are being pulled down ? 


They begin, for a start, to think hard about when economies 
of scale cease to pay: when it is going to be better to put 
up two small rather than one big plant. This must sound 
heresy to any sensible chemical engineer who can prove beyond 
fear of contradiction that costs per unit are always going 
to be lower for a big rather than a small plant except in the 
few rare cases when the aparatus refuse to scale up. The 
great part of ICI’s £620 million new investment in the last 
five years has gone on putting up bigger installations--only 
one-fifth has gone on modernising and face-lifting existing 
ones. The economics are illustrated opposite ; doubling the 
size of a distillation column gives a ten-fold increase in out¬ 
put. There is no visible reason why this process should ever 
stop. But a number of things suggest that it will. 

And not, oddly enough, because of the flood of excess 
capacity that follows when everyone doubles and quadruples 
output together. This does not frighten the men inside the 
industry anything like it does those outside. Excess capacity 
in the early days of a new plant’s commissioning is* a normal 
feature of any industry where demand is rising on a 
smooth curve, while output can only go up by a series 
of progressively steeper steps. The traditional way of dispos¬ 
ing of surplus output while waiting for demand to catch up 
is either to run the plant below capacity, which doesn’t do it 
that much good, or to dump the surplus in third markets for 
a price that covers direct costs, and on the whole the big 
chemical producers are quite happy with such an arrange¬ 
ment, providing the dumping is done in an undeveloped 
country where it turns into a form of unsolicited aid. A lot 
of cheap fertiliser has reached countries like India that way. 
When American manufacturers so far forget the rules as to 
start dumping sophisticated chemicals in the British market, 
ICI gets understandably ratty. And sometimes when a com¬ 
pany has built up its business on the basis of dumped chemi¬ 
cals, it can be seriously embarrassed as the supply of cut-price 
raw material suddenly dries up. But on the whole, the system 
works smoothly enough. 

The real doubt about the sense in getting bigger lies in 
the rising risk. Among their many other consequences, dis¬ 
counted cash flow techniques have begun to make managers 
put a financial premium on a plant that can be built and 
brought into production within a shorter-than-normal span. 
If the market is calling for higher output, the profit from two 
small plants commissioned quickly could be bigger than from 
one big one taking longer to put up—even though the big 
plant has lower costs. If the big plant is late, because it is 
large, complicated, awkward to erect (see the distillation 



Chemical economies of scale * 38$ tons of fractionating column 
being hauled into position at Wilton this summer for the biggest 
ethylene plant in the world Output (460,000 tone) ten times 
greater, and costs 40 per cent lower, than those of older units whose 
dimensions 'are shown by the black arrow. 


The Profits They Make on Chemical* 

Net return, after taxes, on shareholders’ capital. 
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column which is the heaviest of its kind ever lifted) or 
troublesome to run in, the premium mounts. If it breaks 
down, a huge chunk of the company’s capacity goes out 
while competition comes in and creams the market. All 
the traditional arguments against bigness, but the point has 
now been reached where from now on, every time a monster 
expansion scheme is put to the ICI board, these arguments 
will be put in the scales against it. ICI’s publicity machine 
burbles happily that “ the cost savings that can be achieved 
through the successful qperation of these large plants are 
sufficiently remarkable to make the risk-taking worth while/* 
but it need not be true next time round. 

No chemical manufacturer is going to stand up and shout 
this from the roof-tops, least of all ICI which has spent so 
much in the last five years scaling up its plants so that they 
not only stand comparison with but actually dwarf some of 
those in the United States, and has put so much ingenuity 
into making sure of markets for their products with subsid¬ 
iary companies round the world, dodging in and out of the 
tariff barriers. Tor the first time, more than half the com¬ 
pany's sales arc overseas, and their volume is higher than 
that of any American company (the rest of the world just 
isn't in the running). And not for the first time, ICI isn’t get¬ 
ting anything like the profit from this that it should. 

There arc two quite separate and mutually contradictory 
explanations circulating in the company about why this 
should be. Taking 13 per cent as the rate of return it ought 
to get, pre-tax, across the board, ICI has hit this only in 
rare moments. It should be the norm, not the exception. One 
reason why the company falls below it—the one favoured by 
the chairman in his public statements—is that ICI makes 
and mines far more of its basic raw materials, lime, anhydrite, 
chlorine, than American companies do, and this depresses 
average earnings across the company as a whole. But it is 
just as easy to find people within the company who say 
that, strangely enough, the heavy organic chemical plants 
do cam a reasonable return, especially the new ones (£7^ 
million has recently been spent expanding chlorine capacity), 
and the villains are some of the new products, plastic 
bags for example, which sell for peanuts but require huge 
investment. # 

The confusion suggests that the explanation is far from 
easy to pin down. Possibly what it all means is that from a 


company, as big as this, with suclj a range (tpo wide a rapge 
compared with Du Font’s ?),of products* it is tmt%as<HMlble 
to expect fireworks. Those are* for the small coftipanierf, th4 
fliers and the specialists. ICI is under Government pressure 
the whole time to do things that commercially aren’t very 
sensible, to save imports, to help unemployment, to throw 
lifelines to the drowning, and anything else that enters the 
fertile brains of ministers. 

But considering the company’s dominance in British 
industry, it just isn’t good enough and ICI knows it. Yet are 
there any escape routes? Efforts to get outlets in the con¬ 
sumer goods industries have hardly been a roaring success; put 
a sharp-angled personality like Viyella’s Mr Joe Hyman in 
juxtaposition with the urbane managers of ICI and it’s fairly 
obvious that since they don’t speak the same language, mis¬ 
understandings are inevitable. Mr Hyman thought he was 
going to get special favours, special terms, which ICI would 
refuse to his competitors and was provoked when he found that 
he wasn’t. Anyone who thinks that the parting of the two 
companies was either smooth or amicable doesn’t know the 
smile on the face of a tiger when they meet one. 

Tied outlets abroad are one promising alternative ; at 
Rotterdam ICI has a factory making textiles and plastics 
from intermediate chemicals carried (duty free) from Tees- 
side in ships described by Dutchmen with a macabre sense 
of humour as floating bombs. But rapid development along 
these lines is probably not on for a few years, simply because 
ICI’s investment is undergoing a sharp check. The com¬ 
pany is coy in its official utterances about this, saying merely 
that “in 1967 and 1968, investment is planned for a higher * 
level than ever before, except in the peak years.” As to that, 
1967 is nearly over, next year will see work still in hand on 
projects authorised long ago. But work is being slowed down 
where it can be, and the plain truth that the volume of new 
projects being sanctioned by the ICI board has halved. 

The momentum will be difficult to recovci even when the 
home market does pick up again. But what ought to, and 
possibly will happen in the meantime is a decentralisation 
within ICI itself, so that those of its activities which aie not 
inextricably integrated by an umbilical web of pipe lines and 
joint products would become the responsibility of separate 
subsidiaries. All empires come to this sooner 01 later. With 
ICI it is liable to be later, but better late than never. 


Holland's Winter Worries 

The Dutch cabinet led by former sailor Mr Piet de Jong, is still balancing precariously between 
calling Holland's present economic situation an inflation and treating it as a recession 


Unemployment, with its awkward distribution, is at the 
heart of the government’s dilemma. A firmer brake on 
government spending would cause an increase in unemploy¬ 
ment that would be both politically unacceptable and econo¬ 
mically wasteful. A bold increase in spending, in addition to 
the considerable suJHs already earmarked for the direct and 
indirect creation of jobs, would make nonsense of the cabinet’s 
strenuous attempts to force the economy back into more 
balanced and less inflationary conditions. As it is, the minister 
of finance, Dr Johan Witteveen, intends to borrow up to 
£75 million at short term to cover that part of the 1968 
budgetary deficit which is expected to be caused by the short¬ 
fall abnormal tax receipts in a more hesitant economy and the 
6-monthcold govcrniijou will have to defend its policy when 
the ig68 budget gels debated next week. 


The word hesitant is used advisedly. Recession would be 
too strong a term for a country which, according to the 
Central Planning Bureau’s forecast, expects to increase its gross 
national product by 3.5 per cent in real terms next year, the 
volume of its private consumption by 3 per cent, its exports 
by 7.5 per cent and its imports by 4.5 per cent. Even the 
employment prospects are not quite as grim as they might 
have been. The number of workless is sti^ rising and may 
reach a peak of around 125,000 this winter, but next year 
the trend should be downwards. 

Within the averages there are, however, marked differ¬ 
ences between (a) the highly industrialised western area around 
Amsterdam, the Hague and Rotterdam, where unemployment 
rose from 0.6 per cent of the labour force a year ago to only 
1.1 per cent late this summer, so that the tension in that part 
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of the labour market has already been relaxed ; and (b) the 
outlying eastern provinces where percentages ranging from 
0.8 to 3 a year ago have since grown to between 3^ and 7.3 
per cent, with even higher peaks locally. This regional im¬ 
balance, combined with the extreme reluctance of the average 
Dutch worker (who can receive up to £14 8s per week ill un¬ 
employment benefit) to seek employment even ten or 20 miles 
from home, debars the government from general country-wide 
reflationary measures. Even if they served to Warm up the 
provincial labour market, they could immediately overheat 
the west again. 

The roots of the government’s problem go back to 1960, 
when the government began using a budgetary criterion 
devised by the then minister of finance, Dr Jelle Zijlstra—now 
president of Holland’s central bank—and known as the 
“ norm.” The underlying philosophy is that the tendency for 
government expenditure to grow inordinately, particularly in 
times of economic boom, can only be checked if a relation is 
established between the average growth rates over a number 
of yeais of this expenditure and of the national income. On 
the assumption that the real national income would grow by 
4 per cent annually, taking the good years with the bad, and 
that the total tax yield would increase even faster as a result 
of progressive taxation, it was laid down that the government 
could increase its own spending by about 5 per cent a year 
without having to raise either the prevailing tax rates or its 
own borrowing in the capital market. A government wishing 
to reduce taxation would have to depress the “ automatic ” 
annual increase in expenditure to below 5 per cent in order 
to make room for such a reduction. A government wishing 
to increase its spending by more than 5 per cent would have 
to raise tax rates. 

This system worked smoothly until 1964, when a combina¬ 
tion of several factors began to cause major difficulties. In 
that one year wage costs suddenly jumped by an enormous 
15 per cent, followed by an increase of around 1 o per cent in 
each of the next three ^ears. Since government salaries are 
officially related to the general trend in the private sector, 
government spending had to increase accordingly. Another 
major financial upset in 1964 was the rapid growth in the 
production of council housing, which in Holland is wholly 
financed through the Exchequer and requires huge sums each 
year. Even so, the norm system performed the function for 
which it was designed by helping to limit the inflationary 
pressures on the budget. 

Then, in 1965, the Socialists replaced the Liberals in the 
new coalition. They soon developed a different approach to 
the norm system. Although they retained it at first as a 
method of sound budgetary behaviour, the political idea that 
government spending should roughly remain in line with the 
rise in the national income, which had inspired the originators 
of the norm, was thrown to the winds almost at once. The 
1966 budget showed a deliberate increase of the order of 10 
per cent over the 1965 budget. This was still combined with 
the necessary rise in taxation : some £100 million worth. But 
the 1967 budget, which appears to embody a somewhat 
similar rise in expenditure, was found to contain a number of 
book-keeping operations which made the increase look 
smaller, and the tax yield larger, than they turned out to be. 
More important, the Socialists set in motion an array of new 
and expensive measures which would inevitably boost govern¬ 
ment spending for years to come if allowed to develop fully. 
It was this approach to government spending and taxation on 
the part of the Socialist ministers and some of their Catholic 
party colleagues which, more than anything else, made the 
Catholic party in the Lower House withdraw its confidence 
from the Cals cabinet, and cause its fall. 

If the present Liberal-led coalition, which took over after 
the short winter interregnum of Dr Zijlstra’s caretaker 


entirely unchecked, the margin available 
iacrcase-r-a* indicated by the poim and wkhp# 
taxation—would have been exceeded ahf>t]heri 

'or so. ‘ The finance ministers recipe has been ip Indulge in 
pruning over k wide fange of gov^rnmertt spendiri^?WKfcfrbks 
roughly halved the excess rise, and to say that the remainder 
should be covered by some £50 million of extra taxation) He 
has, however, fitted his whple budget (and thus his esthtlktes 
of revenue) into the assumption that the national income Will 
grow by an average of 4.8 pef tent in each of the next four 
years: an assumption which looks on the hopeful side. ' ^ 

His policy is not as restrictive as it may seem, because other 
potential sources of reflation remain, both inside and outside 
the budget. The National Employment Fund is bound to 
expend more than it received in premiums this year. The 
local authorities, whose; income is derived mostly from thV 
national exchequer—th(ey rcceivd some 15 per cent of the 
national tax yield, which, together with a primary education 
subsidy, will bring them in about £350 million next yefcr*-^ 
have managed to circumvent the regulations governing their 
investment spending. They may cause £50 million of short¬ 
term credit to be created by banks and others next y<*ar. - 

But wages are the key factor. One of the major a&uhiptiort?} 
on which the budget has been passed is that the wage bill, 
including social service premiums chargeable to employers, will 
rise by 5 per cent next year. This would mean that the wage 
rbe due to be negotiated for 75 per cent of all Dutch workers 
by early next spring would average only 3 per cent. The other 
25 per cent of the working population arc subject to two-year 
and three-year contracts and can expect an average rise of 5.7 
per cent automatically. In view of Holland’s heavy dependence 
on exports—roughly a half of gross national product is 
gained by the sale of goods abroad—the rapid increase of itfc 
wage costs in the past five years has undoubtedly been a major 
reason for the sharp rise in unemployment figures over the 
past 12 months. Substantial wage rises now, or large job- 
creating injections of money by government, might give sonic 
short-term solace, but make long-term prospects even dimmer. 

An equally dangerous consequence of runaway wage 
increases would be their likely effect on profit margins, and 
with them on investment by private industry. Gross industrial 
investment by private and publicly owned industry is stagnat¬ 
ing this year. It is not even expected to show a rise next 
year, in spite of a slight reduction of company profits tax 
(from 47 to 46 per cent) and the reactivation of the investment 
allowance on business premises. The relative decline in savings 
available for investment is a long-term trend which began to 
accelerate as early as i960. 

Whether the average rise in wage costs can be held to 5 
per cent next year is now in serious doubt. The national 
wages system, which used to be the envy of many foreign 
observers, has broken down completely. Although negotia¬ 
tions have not yet started, union leaders are known to be 
thinking in terms of rises of 7 or 8 per cent. The govern¬ 
ment has detained its powers to invalidate any collective 
agreements embodying excessive increases in wages. But it 
Is one of the paradoxes of politics that a cabinet without 
Socialists, such as the present one, has less hope of getting 
away with a restrictive attitude on wages than a team which 
includes Socialists ministers. 


BUSINESS AUSTRALIA 
A special six page survey on Australia's 
economic problems begins on page 85 
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IRC in a New Light 

The IRC's role in the GEC-AEI encounter demonstrates that it may 
yet be more of a force to be reckoned with than has been 
suspected by many ministers and many businessmen 


Mr Jay : “ ,.. Mergers proposed by the Industrial Reorgan¬ 
isation Corporation would be discussed at an early stage with 
the Board of Trade, who would consider them in the same 
way as they would consider any other proposal for a merger . 
The corporation would not proceed with its proposal if there 
was a risk of public detriment sufficient to justify investiga¬ 
tion by the Monopolies Commission” [Hansard, March 
19W 

In practice this did not happen. The Associated Electrical 
Industries’ board turned down IRC’s proposal for a merger 
with General Electric last May. Last week GEC decided 
to go ahead with its take-over bid. There was not time for 
the Board of Trade to study the implications in detail, so it is 
studying them now. Meanwhile the IRC has already 
expressed strong support for the merger. But the Board of 
Trade has a job to do, under an Act of Parliament initiated 
by the present Government two years ago. If the Board’s 
officials want to refer the bid to the Monopolies Commission, 
then to the Monopolies Commission it must go. And if the 
Board, acting on the Monoplics Commission’s findings, wants 
to impose conditions on the merger (e.g. that AEI’s lamp 
interests should be sold off), then so be it. If the Prime 
Minister mistakenly feels it his duty to support his new 
Department of Economic Affairs, and the IRC, against Mr 
Crosland in the cabinet discussions, then his decision to take 
over the DEA himself last month will have proved even more 
disastrous than seemed likely at the time. 

Parliament has decided that the arbiter of the public 
interest in cases of this sort should be the Board of Trade. 
The IRC has a different job to do, and the last week has 
revealed more clearly how it is doing it. The English Electric— 
Elliott Automation deal showed how the IRC can fix an 
agreed merger, with a soft loan thrown in as a sweetener. 
There never was any question of the IRC acting compul¬ 
sorily. But everybody forgot the third possibility, the con¬ 
tested take-over. It is already clear that AEI docs not want 
to be taken over, and is preparing a detailed defence. Yet 
the IRC, without commenting on the terms or the manner 
of the bid, has made no secret of its view that the merger 
would make industrial sense ; it has been commendably un¬ 
deterred by the presence on its board of the AEI chairman, 
Sir Charles Wheeler. 

Nobody can deny that this strengthens the hand of GEC. 
In the last resort, industrial and economic sense becomes 
financial sense. There have already been cries of “ unfair.” 
Just as some ministers seemed to imagine the IRC as some 
economic incarnation of Napoleon, striding round British 
industry, creating new kingdoms, redrawing boundaries and 
imposing man-made order in place of natural evolution, so 
businessmen have tended to see it as nothing more than a 
merger service bureau, never doing or supporting anything 
which everybody was not already agreed on and which 
would not have happened anyway by itself. Both were 
wrong. The IRC has been quite right to make its views 
clearly known, and not just because GEC would probably 
have done so if it had not. The important point was this. 
From now on, firms throughout British industry will know 
that when a firm opposes the IRC’s ideas on rationalisation, 
it will have to produce better ideas itself. Just doing nothing, 
as AEI at fifst seems trf have done, will expose the firm 'to a 
possible takeover bid, supported by IRC, or perhap even 


deliberately initiated by it, This time the IRC could even 
have supported GEC with the offer of a convertible loan if 
the deal came off. Parliament has given the IRC a job 
to do too. 

Because of the IRC’s views, and because shareholders have 
memories that go back at least three or four years, it will be 
hard for AEI to defend itself by merely promising higher 
profits in the future. Mr Arnold Weinstock of GEC has 
already shown himself a man who can deliver the goods. A 
better plan might be a series of deals to liquidate AEI’s non¬ 
operating assets : its 18.6 per cent holding in C. A. Parsons, 
its half shares in Thom-AEI Radio Valves and Tubes, and 
Thom-AEI Semi-Conductors, and British Domestic Appli¬ 
ances (where EMI owns the other half), and its.one-third share 
in British Lighting Industries (of which Thom owns the rest). 
But even so, the outcome of the bid would still hinge on the 
value the market effectively places on AEI’s operating assets, 
compared with what GEC is willing to pay. It is no secret 
that the IRC’s interest centres mainly on the rationalisation of 
the heavy plant industry. It is less interested in other products, 
apart perhaps from telecommunications. “ Power equipment ” 
comprises turbo-generators, switchgear and tiansformeis. 
There are four large makers of switchgear : two big ones— 
AEI and Reyrolle—with GEC and English Electric about half 
the size. There is no surplus capacity to speak of, but there is 
scope for regrouping production into fewer places. The fact 
that research and development is relatively important (com¬ 
pared with turbo-generator and transfonner manufacture) 
again points in favour of fewer units. AEI’s only hope would 
be to sell its switchgear to either Reyrolle or English Electric. 
With turbo-generators, the number of manufacturers is already 
down to three : Parsons has about half the market, and 
English Electric and AEI share the rest. Again AEI’s best 
bet would be to sell out to one of the other two, preferably 
English Electric, which has already shown interest. In trans¬ 
formers there is vast overcapacity, especially of smaller trans¬ 
formers. Little can be done here, however, until the area 
electricity boards can be induced to standardise their require¬ 
ments. (At present, “ they even tell us how to put the point 
on ”.) At the heavy end, AEI is one of the obvious foci of 
concentration ; the others are Hawker Siddelcy (which has 
three far from integrated transformer companies), Ferranti 
and English Electric. Ideally the other five companies ought 
to be wrapped around these four big ones, with the trans¬ 
former interests of GEC and C< A. Parsons going to AEI. But 
it is too late now. 

AEI would hate to lose its power equipment division. 
Makers of switchgear, turbines, generators and transformers 
are the aristocrats of the industry. But the alternative could 
be the disappearance of AEI as an independent group 
altogether. Shedding the load of its power division would 
leave it with its electronics, its telecommunications (where it 
has around 15 to 20 per cent of the market), its cables (where 
it has 20 per cent of the British market) and a wide variety of 
other products ranging from wires to electric locomotives, 
motors and control gear. Not very glamorous perhaps. But 
it is frankly hard to believe that profits in these divisions have 
no room for improvement ; and AEI in future might do better 
by concentrating its attention on 3 smaller number of selected 
fields rather than dispersing it over the whole range. 

Thip has always been AEI’s trouble. It makes everything 
electrical, but is not top dog 19 anything. The weakness was 
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BEA Cargo introduces the Europak 88’ 


From October 1st v British exporters and importers can get up to 
60% discount using the Europak 88. The more you pack into this 
new European standard air cargo container, the lower the rate 
per kilo and the lower your packing costs. 


• Max. weight 800 kg 

• External volume 88 cu. ft 
(42 in x52m x70m high) 

• Standard container rate irrespective 
of contents 

e Mixed commodities Almost any 
commodity or combination of 
commodities can be accepted 

• Containers are available in a variety of 
materials, an<J can be either 
permanent or disposable 


• Discounts are given on these 
BEA routes 


Between : Belfast, Birmingham, 
Glasgow, Manchester, 
London 

and Amsterdam, Brussels, 
Paris, Stockholm, Helsinki, 
Copenhagen, Gothenburg, 
Dusseldorf, Frankfurt, 
Milan and Zurich. 



For full details and actual cost 
savings to you, contact ICAB, 
The International Cargo Advisory 
Bureau, West London Air Terminal. 
Cromwell Road, London, S.W.7. 
Telephone: FRO 4255 Ext. 2463. 


BEA 


CARGO 

NUMBER 1 IN EUROPE 
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obvious enough even five years ago ; although to be fair, at 
that time the air was full of talk of a gigantic upsurge in order¬ 
ing by the supply industry, an upsurge that never came. 
English Electric by contrast, has kept out of cables and (up to 
now) telecommunications ; it has got out of aircraft, it has 
obviously been concentrating its growth effort on the newer 
fields of computers, electronics and % dicsel engines. Because 
of AEI*s position, its righ^course would have been to have 
taken the lead in moves t^jfjiuionalise the heavy jjlant industry. 

If GEC gains control, it will now do this instead. It may 
also want to do the samfftiith telephone exchange ^uipment, 
and here the Board of Trade (and perhaps the Monopolies 
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Commission) will be guided by the views of the Post Office : 
AEI and GEC have respectively 14 and 23 per cent of a very 
heterogeneous market, while Plessey, with 42 per cent of the 
market, has a 15-year agreement with GEC for detailed 
collaboration. GEC may also want to merge its lamp interests 
with British Lighting. This, the Board of Trade should not 
allow. Businessman,fun& too re$|dy tp complain that with the 
Board of Trade 'W on^'hjtndjuu! Neddy and the IRC on the 
other pushing them iri^fappp^e,, directions they never know 
where they are. Maybe. Buf this “ creative tension ” is 
equally capable of producing exactly the right balance 
between monopoly and ^a^htentadon. 
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Mr Wilson's Magic Switch 


position of other firms in the United 
Kingdom which, by their size or location, 
would not have these special contract' 
available to them.” But more than this 
will be needed if orthodox industrial 
power consumers are not to feel second- 
class citizens paying first-class fares. 


So Mr Wilson has done it again—hopped 
right out of a hot frying-pan into an 
unlighted fire. Last Wednesday, Britain’s 
powei industries were in turmoil. All 
the state fuel industries wanting to raise 
prices had l>cen referred to the Prices 
and Ipcdihes Board J at least two White 
Papers, on financial targets and long¬ 
term output, were imminent and the oil 
t ompanies had just learnt that the 
Government is calling in American con¬ 
sultants to advise on the price of North 
Sea gas. In the midst of all this, without 
anyone knowing then the likely future 
interbalance of Britain's coal, gas, elec¬ 
tricity, atom and oil industries, a new 
factor was thrown in. Subsidised nuclear 
jx)wer is to he provided by the Govern¬ 
ment to major useis of electricity willing 
tU go into work-short areas with 
industries previously uneconomic because 
or high fuel costs. The large-scale 
aluminium smelting industry, capable of 
producing 240,000 tons of the 400,01x1 
tons of aluminium which Britain now 
imports annually, was conjured up by 
the Prime Minister lie fore a dutifully 
spellbound party conference audience. 

The efforts that the major aluminium 
producers, ’ led by the Rio Tinto-Zinc 
Corporation, have been making to get 
the Government to see their case for 
cl leap atomic electricity have paid off. 
Two separate sxiieltors, with a total of 
240,(xxi tons capacity* are now on the 
cards, one to lie operating by 1970, with 
the second producing by 1974. . Wales, 
where RTZ js interacted in Anglesey, is 
likely to* get one plant, * mtb . Northern 
Scotland,' where 1 Vw ^ 4 |cadea* % British 
Aluminium Has opm£6<| '& smalLbydr»- 
ppMMfcsmelter, is likely to get the other. 

Thfetontry's 

balance of payments would 


improve by about £30 million at the 
present price of aluminium, and the coal 
lobby will be, presumably, mollified. 

Hie precise financial arrangements are 
as clear as mud. It looks from the 
IAEA's explanatory statement as if the 
Government will put up some of the 
money fOr the actual construction of the 
smelter, the aluminium companies will 
put up the capital for the construction of 
that number of kilowatts of electrical 
capacity that they expect to use, the 
Central Electricity Generating Board will 
sell the current for what amounts to its 
fuel cost and Harold's your uncle. A 
ploy like this would make the electricity 
very cheap indeed ; the bulk of the cost 
of nuclear power is its capital charge 
and if the aluminium companies are 
getting a Subvention from the Govern¬ 
ment towards the cost of their own plant, 
it is going to be no hardship to them 
to contribute something between £70 and 
£90 a kilowatt (the figure depends on 
how optimistic you are) towards the cost 
of building the atomic reactor. And for 
the Government, striving desperately to 
create genuine growth points in the 
economically backward regions of Britain, 
atomic aluminium has tremendous 
attractions: not least in the ability to 
prove that, in the case of RTZ, raw 
material can be brought half across the 
world from Australia and still be manu¬ 
factured at competitive prices. 

But for the rest of British industry, 
looking with increasing concern at its 
power bill* there be a farm at the 
philosophy'of an electricity supply system 
created for* industrially weakijpjg, gfants 
only,** True, the.hai sajjcT Sin 
considering projects tKe Government will 
have the fullest regard to the competitive 


Price increases 

Government 
by Jones 


The (Government is still to refer the pio- 
posed puce increases announced by five 
nationalised industries to Mr Jones’s Pi ices 
and Incomes Board. This was the only 
concession Mr Callaghan made at 
Scarborough to left wing critics of the 
Government’s policy on prices and 
incomes. It is a very small concession, for 
nothing can compel the Government to 
take notice of Mr Jones’s recommenda¬ 
tions. But, like the emperor Augustus, Mr 
Jones accomplishes more by his personal 
authority than his legal powers, and it is 
something that the Gas Council, the Post 
Office, the Central Electricity Generating 
Board, British Rail and London Transport 
are to be given the same gping-over as 
private industry. Which could turn out 
to be much more stringent than the one 
the House of Commons select committee 
gives them. 

The proposed increase in railway 
passenger fares, from 3^d to jjd a mile, 
is most aggravating, the more so since it 
conies less than a weefr after the publica¬ 
tion of Mr Fiennes’s strictures on railway 
management and policy. Once again 
British Rail has asked for' a blanket 
increase. It is time it stbjpped offering 
such a wide range of services, from the 
excellent to the inadequate; at die same 
pric^ The Post Office, proposes tp, offer 
two letter, services^ the faster being mpre 
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If you want a job well done 


When you build a new production plant or expand 
an existing one, you can either do it yourself or 
appoint a main contractor. 

The do-it-yourself argument is that you have the 
production expertise and you know what the new 
plant must do. 

But running a plant is not the same as building 
one, and not every manufacturer can handle the 
problems of detailed engineering design, procurement, 
erection, site organisation, and everything else that 
goes into good contracting. 

These problems are right up Simon Engineering's 
street. The member-companies in its six operating 
groups command between them a mass of varied 
experience in varied industries, and this experience 
includes large contracts for large plants for large 
clients in many parts of the world. 

To give Simon Engineering a site and your 
flow-sheets and a contract to build your new plant 
is to save yourself many a headache and quite likely 
« a mint of money. 

An article on ‘Automation in the Food Industry in 
Simon Engineering Review No 9 throws some light on 
one aspect of advanced Simon know-how in an 
important field. 


must you 

doit ___ 
yourself ? 


Simon Engineering Ltd 


Stockport, Cheshire, England 
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expensive than the slower. If the Post 
Office can break a centenarian tradition, 
so can the railways. On the continent 
passengers on the really fast trains have 
to pay a surcharge. In this country only 
the pullman services attract one. The 
£140 million annual deficit must not be 
financed by an automatic fare increase. 

The Post Office’s plan to discriminate 
more in the service it Offers and the 
charges it makes for them;is fair enough. 
The postal service is becoming overloaded 
and delays are building up. Those who 
need speedy delivery will pay for it ; those 
who do not can save money. But behind 
the discrimination there is a general price 
rise, and this Mr Jones should investigate 
closely. The Post Office, which is asking 
the Board’s advice about pricing, not sub¬ 
mitting firm pi ices for criticism, argues 
that it has a big investment programme 
to finance and needs the money. In other 
words it is asking today’s customers to pay 
for the equipment needed to satisfy 
tomorrow’s demand. If Imperial Chemical 
Industries had financed itself this waAt it 
would have priced itself out of the market 
years ago. Mr Jones will no doubt con¬ 
sider the possibility of the Post Office, like 
ICI, borrowing the money it needs, a 
course of action that would keep prices 
down, obviate yet another round of 
passing on higher costs and thereby, in¬ 
cidentally, do something to mollify Mr 
Callaghan’s persistent critics. 

But Mr Jones’s responsibilities do not 
stop at pricing policy when he is dealing 
with nationalised industries. If their 
charges are held down they will have to 
make up the shortfall in income by going 
to the Exchequer. T he money will have 
to come from higher taxation, increased 
hoirowing (by tradition the nationalised 
industries do not raise capital directly) or 
by cuts in expenditure elsewhere. All 
courses may be politically or, 11101 e im¬ 
portant, economically inconvenient. Vet if 
the Government rejects Mi Jones's advice 
because of its implications about economic 
management, the reference of the price 
increases to his board will he made to look 
a mockery. If it accepts his findings, 
whatever they prove to he, and alter its 
economic policies, it will have surrendered 
some part of effective economic control 
to him. 


Sterling 

Relatively painless 


Although fresh disputes at Rio proved 
that the plan for deliberate reserve 
creation may still face obstacles before it^ 
is implemented, the annual meeting of 
the International Monetary Fund passed, 
for once, without being accompanied by 
a traditional sterling mini-crisis, < 
when undisclosed central bank^mMujmigs 
are taken into account, the reaUloss to 
Britain’s reserves in September was almost 


certainly larger than the £9 million 
officially conceded this week, but it was 
probably not all that much larger. 

There was steady pressures on the 
pound over the month, hut never at ^ny 
time dramatic pressure. And the authorities 
seemed content to let what pressure there 
was fall on the spot rate rather than the 
reserves: the spot quotation thus fell to 
an average of just under $2.7840 from 
$2.7854 in August, $2.7874 in July, and 
well over $2.79 in the preceding nine 
months from October of last year to May 
of this. 

In September, official support for the 
pound was concentrated in the forward 
market. Unlike support for the spot 
pound, which involves an immediate loss 
of reserves, such forward support poses 
only a possible, eventual loss. The tech¬ 
nique came into operation again on 
Tuesday, when the reserve figures were 
announced : spot sterling weakened 
slightly but the forward rates held firm 
with official help. 


Bank rate 

Ducking a dilemma 


The sharp rise in American interest rates 
—temporarily halted, and even marginally 
reversed, last week by the Federal 
Reserve's determined intervention in the 
New York market, has put the British 
authorities in a prize dilemma. They are 
clearly anxious to avoid an outright in-, 
crease in Bank rate with the British 
economy being gently reflated and Mr 
Callaghan crusading for international 
interest rate 14 disarmament.’' At the same 
time they cannot afford a flood of hot 
"money out of London because British 
interest fates are being held down while 
world money market rates go up. So they 
have tried to side-step the difficulty by 
pushing up money market rates while 
holding Bank rate firm. The Treasury 
bill rate which is traditionally a half point 
l)elow Bank rate, has now been forced up 
to within 1/32 percentage of Bank rate, 
which is closer to Bank rate than at least 
any time since the war. Other London 
money market rates have followed, and 
with the Bank of England propping for¬ 
ward sterling, official policy has at least 
succeeded in stopping the important 
covered arbitrage margin from widening 
disastrously against London, and the 
uncovered margins still in London’s 
favour from vanishing. 

The Bank’s power to lend to the dis¬ 
count ^narket even above Bank rate, and 
flexibility in lending to the market 
on ii variety of terms, make it possible to 
allow bill rate to match or, theoretically, 
even exceed Bank rate for a time. The 
real question is whether the Bank could 
successfully maintain for more than a 
very short tiuid one level of interest rates 
in the London money market ind another. 


as expressed by clearing bank overdraft 
rates, in a very large sector of the 
domestic economy. The clearing banks’ 
ceiling of 2 per cent below Bank rate for 
time deposits surely could not survive for 
long once the traditional relationship 
between Bank rate and all domestic 
interest rates has been upset. And once 
the clearing banks’ deposit rate goes, so 
must overdraft rates. If the American 
Congress comes to heel in time, with 
reluctant approval of President Johnson’s 
proposed tax increase, the pressure on 
American interest rates could ease and the 
spectre of a massive jump in American 
rates would vanish. That would let Mr 
Callaghan and the Bank of England off 
the hook—provided, that is, it happens 
fairly soon ; but the prospect of prompt 
Congressional ac tion seemed to fade even 
further this week. 


Insurance 

Do it yourself? 


Insurance brokers for some time have 
been uneasy at the growing sophistication 
of large companies ovei insurance matters. 
Rather than rely on brokers' expertise, 
large companies increasingly prefer to 
recruit their own insurance experts, from 
broker's and insurance companies, and to 
make this mini-department responsible for 
all the group's insurances. This contrasts 
with the older pattern, under which the 
company secretaries or chief accountants 
of the various subsidiaries fixed up their 
insurances independently, usually through 
brokers. But a high-powered manager of 
insurances would know his way around 
the market and, except for insuring at 
Lloyd’s, would tend to deal with the 
companies direct. The next step 011 from 
there is for the group to start its own 
insurance company. 

Probably the most advanced self- 
insurer in Britain is Imperial Chemical 
Industries. ICI started self-insuring hack 
in the days when the Nobel company, as 
is then was, found it hard to get cover 
for its explosives business at rates it con¬ 
sidered reasonable. Last year ICI’s 
insurance subsidiary made a profit of 
over £1 million before tax. 

Nowadays the risks ICI insures fall 
into two categories. On the one hand it 
likes to take a cut in everything. How 
much depends on the type of risk. With 
its office buildings, for example, a 44 total 
loss ” is virtually inconceivable, and the 
chance of a really big loss comfortably 
remote. ICI therefore ^insures two-thirds 
of the* risk in the market, and carries the 
other third itself* calculating that it ought 
never have to pay out more than £x 
million for any one claim. Its chemical 
plant is a different matter. Here there is 
a much greater risk of explosion, caus¬ 
ing a really large claim in relation to 
the sui0 a&ured. So something more 
like nine-tenths of the 1 rtek is put out into 
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the market with ICI itself bearing the 
remainder. 

The other category of risk is the 
modern equivalent of Nobel's explosives, 
in qther words where, 
market rate is hot rightl Recently. ICI 
started to self-insure its motor Vehicles 
(except for third party claims), because 
it, like a lot of other people, was fed Up 
with the rates quoted by the tariff office*., 
This sort of self-insurance is not away* 
a roaring success, as the airliijlM dis¬ 
covered in the early sixties, when they- 
tried it, on a mutual basis. 

Another self-insurer is the British- 
American Tobacco Company. Its con¬ 
ception is a little different from 1 CIV 
The insurance subsidiary is regarded as 
more like a completely independent 
operation, and far from the usual desig¬ 
nation of “ captive” insurance company, 
BAT subsidiaries insure either with the 
BAT insurance company, or with the 
London market, according to the relative 
rates offered. The BAT insurance com¬ 
pany for its part then reinsures heavily 
on the London market, but is thus able 
to demand in return a comparable 
amount of reinsurance business of other 
risks. As a result of this mode of opera¬ 
tion, it has built up a useful expertise in 
the insurance of tobacco goods at sea, 
and in a lesser extent in ocean marine 
insurance generally. But in spite of their 
vaunted independence, the BAT insurance 
company managers still provide a detailed 
insurance advisory service to other BAT 
subsidiaries. 

Several other large companies are also 
nibbling at the idea self-insurance, 
hoping to “ save” some money in tjie 
process. But as these two examples 
show the first step is to establish 
a fully-fledged insurance division, 
adequately equipped with specialist 
expertise. Then self insurance only makes 
sense if it is run as a proper commercial 
operation in its own right. But for most 
large groups the spread of risk would be 
too small to permit more than the tiniest 
degree of self-insurance. For the company 
that vaguely thinks it is spending too 
much on insurance without knowing why, 
the answer is not self-insurance, hut a 
good broker. 


Royal Mint 

Coining money 


The Royal Mint has been making money 
in more than one way, thanks to a grow¬ 
ing demand for its services from foreign 
governments. Last year it produced a 
record of 774 million coins for 35 
Commonwealth and foreign governments 
in addition to a record of 626 million 
United Kingdom coins, according to its 
latest annual report, published this week* 
This makes it by far the largest inter¬ 
national jobbing mint in the world 
(though the American mint’s total output 


is greater), and it richly deserved last 
year’s Queen’s Award to Industry for its 
"sustained and substantial” contribution 
to British exports. 

> infbrtpaland ehrfniuri| ^ tgMgb ; fjxrth 
;! Her Majesty'* Spi^ow^/CWSce (ah 
amateur .gambfer; ? ijwd 5a to 1 against 
' [ou^ ehances of wfnping the Queen’s 
L Awittl} ”), but it could be less arcane 
than it i$. There i pages of 

: stupefying deta 3 about the year’s work, 
including such information as the fact 
that the mint ptodiicW, inter alia, 23 
Badges of Honour, Oval (Neck Type) and 
i ^Badges of Honour, Oval (Breast Type). 
But the really important information is 
more difficult to come by. Thus the mint’s 
annual report, detailing the number 
types of coins and medals struck, appear^ 
unduly delayed, in October, and covers 
the preceding calendar year ; while the 
trading accounts appear in November and- 
cover the financial year to the preceding 
March. 

In the three financial years to March 
31, 1966, the mint’s “surplus” on 

domestic coin production rose successively 
from £8 million to £10 million to £15 
million. This surplus is a fiction of sorts : 
as the mint sells coins to British banks 
it is credited with their face value (which 
is much higher than the cost of producing 
them), but this surplus is then drawn 
down again as the mint repurchases, once 
more at face value, old coins that the 
banks return to it. The real jam comes 
from the straight fees the mint earns from 
foreign governments, which rose succes¬ 
sively from £1.7 million to £4 million 
to £5.6 million during the three financial 
years to March 1966. This provides a 
small windfall for the Treasury, and these 
export earnings are believed to have risen 
once again in the financial year to March 
1967. But it will not he clear for another 
month or so by how much—until the 
latest trading account is published. 


British Oxygen 


Low temperatures, 




Expert Jeititiid oxy^nri, pUnt^in. tki joint 
ventures main works ' 


Exporting industrial gases dittanies, 
say to America:, would dtftainly not be 
fun. ■ The profit on a bulky and heavy 
cylinder containing 15 shillings worth of 
gas rapidly escapes if it has to be shipped 
around much. But for British Oxygen 
there is another possibility. It has already 
a sizable business 6n this side the 
Atlantic in cryogenic (very low tempera¬ 
ture) plant, such a£ is used for the 
separation by liquidation of gases,, air for 
example. 

So when Air Reduction, an American 
company in gas manufacture with a turn¬ 
over of £150 million, but not the British 
company’s skill in cryogenic plant manu¬ 
facture, suggested a get-together in this 
field, British Oxygen got out the chairs 
and table. The result is a joint venture 
to design, produce and market the plant, 
particularly tonnage oxygen plant, the 
sort used to make oxygen in situ for 
steelworks. Two jointly owned companies, 
one on each side of the herring-pond, 
have been formed for the purpose, with 
a total of £4 million capital. To British 
Oxygen, this is a far better way into the 
American market than starting from 
scratch as an interloper on the territory of 
Air Products and Union Carbide. And 
scope for tonnage oxygen plant in the 
United States is particularly good, as con¬ 
version to the cheaper oxygen process for 
steel making has been slower there than in 
Britain, the size of steelworks being an 
obstacle. 

The new companies do not start life 
without business. For one thing, there are 
the requirements of the two parent com¬ 
panies. Then British Oxygen has already 
been supplying the plant from a factory 
in Edmonton, and Air Reduction has had 
orders, hut had to subcontract them. In 
fact the new venture is expected to get 
£14 million worth of orders in its first 
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In a quiet John Deere 
engineering research 
laboratory the tool which \$ 
probably most symbolic of 
civilization itself, the plough, 
is again being redesigned 
and re-engineered; this time, however, Into 
an instrument of surgical precision. 

Sophisticated, space-age electronic 
instruments make measurements so delicate 
that a razor's edge looks like a siedge hammer 
by comparison. Temperatures, pressures, 
and forces are measured, converted to an 
electrical signal, and analyzed directly by a 
computer-showing the way toward new 
concepts, new designs for tillage tools. 

The result is a far more compatible marriage 


of steel with soil. Less friction, less wear, 
less drag ... which in turn means less power 
needed per acre tilled, less fuel, lower costs. 
Optimum speed to produce the best possible 
seedbed is also part of the new precision 
built into John Deere tillage tools. 

Soil types from any place in the world can 
be reproduced In this laboratory. John Deere 
scientists make the modifications to mate 
John Deere tillage equipment to any soil... 
sand, clay, loam, or any combination of these; 
to unify soil, tool, and John Deere tractors 
into precision agricultural servants for 
the entire world. 

JOHN DEERE. Molme, Illinois, USA Sales Branches and Factories 
Argentma/Canado/Franoe/Germany/japan (Ucenseel/Momco/Soulh Africa 
Spain/United States Sales Branches Australla/Belgium/England 
ItalyfSweden Dealer tales and servica organizations throughout tha world 
In Great Britain John Deere Ltd . Langar, Nottingham. * 


JOHN DEERE 

The world's largest manufacturer of 
tractors end agricultural equipment 
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year. Since manufacture' oT the"plant is 
to be ^Britain, the? arpqgfement should 
helf> 16 .nhprove' the* sprekd W work for 
British Oxygen,, which- has recently had 
underemployed capacity on this side of 
its bqsinew. 


Ali a. mistake ? 

.«iu + __ - *; 

Art article J>y Sir Roy Harrod in 
September's Economic Journal shqulij be 
laid to the Treasury’s heart. 4 SifrRoy 
recalls how ^resident Kennedy^ eegpbhic 
advisers educated, America into a taoilem 
fiscal policy by concentrating discussion 
on .ttfi concept of a/‘full employment 
budget surplus (or deficit),” instead of 
the economically-meaningless actual 
budget deficit or surplus ; and he goes on : 

What the British much need, in this phase 
of history, is the concept of a “ full-growth 
balance of payments surplus (or deficit) ” 
. . [so that] an improvement in the 
balance of payments due to the repression 
of domestic growth below its, potential 
would not be reckoned to be an improve¬ 
ment at all 

Sir Roy divides British imports into 
three broad categories. First, imports of 
basic materials and of some manufac¬ 
turing components tend to rise in line 
with industrial production ; indeed each 
1 per cent rise in production in recent 
years seems to have led to a rise of just 
over o 9 per cent in these imports, albeit 
with leads and lag? as stockbuilding rises 
or falls. Secondly, fo$d and fuel since 
the early 1950s have proved to be imports 
“ whose path of growth is not to an 
important extent a function of the growth 
of industrial production.” Thirdly, other 
imports (especially manufactured goods) 
rise or fall by an amount which is a 
function of the British economy’s general 
competitiveness ; British exports move in 
exactly the same way, so Sir Roy subtracts 
this third group of imports from exports 
to reach the concept of “ net exports ”— 
and it is the rise in these which needs to 
match the rise in the other two categories 
of imports if the balance of payments is 
to he sustained. 

Because some imports have recently 
been increasing whatever the state of the 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


GOLD RESERVES 

£9 miHfon fall In Saptembar officially 
coocadad. 

CONSUMER CREDIT 

Total dabt outstanding in August vary 
slightly up. HP car salat In Saptambar 
76% up on a ytar ago. 

RETAIL TRADE 

8afss up od July, mainly in non-food 
shops. 


internal economy, it is in one sense easier 
for a modern country to balance its pay¬ 
ments if it aims bravely for a fast rate 
of internal expansion than if it aims 
cautiously for a slow one. A 3 per cent 
internal growth rate ii> Britain would, 
%e |eqdjrecU* am 

pet ottit 

S uire oirty *,42 per i 'cepu*n»ua^ risein 
wih. Thi* i* ! #e soft; of wfarvfc tfeat„i* 
regarded «& centml tx> acoksiii^lpfebniifig 
in coiintties Tflop Japan; btit iir the 
British Tteastiry 4t will fye greeted only 
vrith, an *eh?” So vrill Sir Roy's brutal 
as*dS$n&t m the effectiveness, *4 Lkbour’^ 
struggle ffijrfar. Of the £400 million 
normal imjfovtmdlrrt in the firstde retains 
between 1964 and 196^ Hebelieyes that 
only £16 million represented a real im¬ 
provement in the “full growth balance.” 
The other £384 million consisted of £112 
million from the decline m stockholding, 
£94 million from the shortfall in industrial 
production, and £178 million from 
improvement in the terms of trade. 
Between 1966 and the second quarter of 
1967, the situation m this “full growth 
balance ” would seem to have grown 
worse. Sir Roy, indeed, is one of those 
who believes that the “ mounting pressure 
of deflation” is actually proving "bad 
for competitiveness.” Government spokes¬ 
men will goggle, but it would be useful 
if they would sometimes look at informa¬ 
tive “derived indicators" like Sir Roy's, 
instead of at raw figures which can badly 
mislead. 

National Savings 

Unavailing 

For the third year running, the National 
Savings movement is losing money. In the 
financial year to March 31, 1966 the cash 
outflow was £237 million ; in 1967 it was 
£228 million. So far in 1968 the drop has 
been £26 million, which is nevertheless a 
substantial improvement on the £ 111 
million lost in the same period last year. 
No one can blame the people who work 
hard to drag in the money, many of them 
voluntarily. When economic conditions 


are tough. {MPfrig 

Saving, kwjSnl Is 

! and otfiw* ojnfRntKlentf nave Reen nitt. 
Reduce wages and" the residual "fans. 
Higher interest rates do not seem to in- 
^ crease the 

. frfan other ^inttltuUoat, 


' war." 

savings certificate. The rest can be $pld 
because the average man does not knpw 
the market ipfoefr tot . 'dt Hihe 

significance of his 4 ta£' positfofi, or 
because of the gambling urge. If the terms 
were improved the Treasury would have j 
to pay more for its money, and there 
would be an upward movement in interest 
rates. 

Success wi)l come to the ^[atio^al 
Savings movement only when it can per¬ 
suade people to forgo consumption and 
save. It has not tried Tong term contractual 
savings schemes with stiff penalties fpr 
early withdrawal, perhaps tied to life 
assurance as an added inducement not to 
give up when economic conditions worsen. 
Such saving tends to be regarded ,ps 
spending and is thus not regarded a? a 
residual. A state lottery might work. If 
the lottery can tap money that would 
otherwise have been spent it can increase 
savings in two ways: first, the state can 
impound a small part of the revenue after 
meeting costs but before paying out prizes 
and, second, by having prizes so large that 
recipients will not spend them all. 

But is it really worth worrying about 
the National Savings movement ? By all 
means keep the Post Office and Trustee 
Savings Bank facilities and sell securities 
to any wise man, mug or tax dodger 
willing to buy them. But it is surely about 
time to drop the misplaced patriotism 
and sdf-impoitance that goes with the 
movement. 



* Saasonally adjustod Indicator* ot axport and 
rafail trod* roHact moyamanls m voiuma tar/ns* 
la. In valua at constant pnea Unamploymant 


rOtars to numbar wholly unamptoydd, dxcfuding 
achoot-laavars and In Saptambar wan rpAntog at an 
annual rata ol 2 4% f Provisional 
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France: Peasants rising 

Pwfi 


France this week has been in the grip of 
the most violent peasant rioting it has 
seen for years—sparked by the common 
agricultural policy into whose devising 
President de Gaulle and the French farm 
unions have put so much stubbornness 
and energy, and which will come into full 
operation in July next year. Quimper in 
Bretagne had over 100 wounded, mostly 
gendarmes, and in the department of 
Lot-et-Gfcronne shots and bombs exploded 
in the fruit-growing towns of Agen and 
Marmande. 

The violence and despair of Europe's 
small farmers is one of the major poli¬ 
tical forces standing between the common 
market and its chances of achieving a 
reasonable European farm policy. The 
French government can at least claim that 
it has the courage to face its farmeis 
—that it is Bonn’s indulgence of its farm 
lobby that has done most to impose high 
prices on Europe. There is also the appal¬ 
lingly high cost of much of the small- 
scale farming in Italy, whose peasants are 
also ready to man the barricades when 
things get too grim for them. But even 
Breton discontent cannot be entirely 
ignored in Paris. 

There are three mam grievances behind 
the present outbreak : 

1. The hopes raised by public discussion 
of the Common agricultural policy have 
been disappointed ; the weaker peasants 
see that Paris will encourage them in 
nothing except abandoning their farms 
to swell the industrial labour force. 

2. M, Edgar Pisani, the agriculture 
minister at the time, formed a working 
alliance with the Federation Nationale 
des Syndicats d’Exploitants Agricoles 
(FNSE&) as long ago as 1962/63, and 
the FNaEA represents mainly the big 
cereal-g£o|dng regions of the Pans 


basin and the north, where farms are 
generally large and efficient and which 
have benefited enormously from the 
Brussels agreements—in particular, 
from high common prices for grains 
and sugar. This week’s rioters resent an 
FNSEA-Paris dialogue that leaves them 
out in the cold. 

3. Once it became obvious that the objec¬ 
tive of parity between rural and urban 
earnings laid down in the agricultural 
reform laws of i960 and 1961 on the 
initiative of M. Michel Debr6 and 
M. Pisani was not even going to be 
approached, a new agriculture minister, 
M. Edgar Faure, with a reputation for 
slick diplomacy, was appointed. The 
Breton fruit and vegetable growers can 
read the writing on the wall as well 
as anybody. 

For a year after the presidential elec¬ 
tions which gave de Gaulle such a jolt m 
1966 (partly because of peasant support 
for M. Lecanuet) M. Edgar Faure fol¬ 
lowed a more supple policy, concentrating 
less on grand reforms and more on giving 
the small farmer more immediate satisfac¬ 
tions But for some months now M. 
Debre, the finance minister, has been 
increasingly blocking conciliatory moves 
fioni M. Faure in the interests of holding 
down public spending and getting into 
budgetary equilibrium. 

Equally, as the common agricultural 
policy becomes a reality, it becomes pro¬ 
gressively more apparent that its accent 
is on competition and that it is far from 
soft to the small French farmer. On the 
contrary, its aim is to accelerate the 
evolution which has been going on in the 
agricultural industry for a long timq. 
Thus, the exodus from the land is 
accelerating, particularly in the western 
areas of the country characterised by 


mixed fanning and cattle # raising, where 
the rural population is excessive and local 
industry is still relatively undeveloped. 
Neither does the common agricultural 
policy lay down any guaranteed price for 
goods such as eggs and poultry which 
are most important in such smallholding 
regions. 

Leftist groups, not only political parties, 
but such local farmers’ organisations as 
feel themselves increasingly out of. 
sympathy with the powerful FNSEA, 
are making the most of the present unrest. 
The main groups behind the disturbances 
are : 

The Gueret committee in the Massif 
Central, which is Socialist-dominated. 
The Modef (Mouvement de Defense des 
Exploitations Familiales) in the south¬ 
west, an organisation with a particu¬ 
larly demagogic “ defence programme ” 
for the smallholder, and which is in 
fact Communist-dominated. 

In Brittany, M. Bernard Lambert, 
formerly an MRP (Catholic) deputy 
and now an important member of the 
socialist PSU, is organising an opposi¬ 
tion movement within the FNSEA 
itself to the national leaders in Pans. 
The first disorders this year, at Redon in 
Brittany, arose out of a demonstration 
organised by M. Lambert to protest 
against both the common agricultural 
policy and the Kennedy Round which, 
according to M. Lambert and his 
friends, gave the advantage to Argentine 
beef exporters. Encouraged by the success 
of this demonstration, Modef and the 
Gueret committee decided after the sum¬ 
mer holiday to stage a big demonstration 
on October 12th to celebrate the birth of 
the peasant protest movement 15 years ago. 
Anxious not to be outdone, the FNSEA 
leaders decided to have their own national 
demonstration October 2nd. This is what 
sparked this week’s vioTence. 

After this latest demonstration of des¬ 
pair the government is pretty well defence¬ 
less. M. Faure is to press for a rise in 
the price of maize, a crop much grown 
in tne south-west, on October 16th in 
Luxemburg, but it is doubtful that thip 
initiative, even if it is successful, will do 
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nniqh to cairn the discontent. For the 
discontent has its roots in the incapacity 
of many hundreds of small French farms 
to adapt to the modern world. 

European motors 

Fiat-Rootes-Simca ? 


Paris 

The opening of the Salon de L’Auto- 
mobile m Paris is always a time for gossip. 
So the new French business monthly, 
VExpansion, chose its moment well to 
launch the idea that Citroen and Volks¬ 
wagen were having talks, and were more 
than just good friends. Once Peugeot tied 
up with Renault last year, Citroen 
ostentatiously travelled Europe chatting 
to the other manufacturers. But Citroen 
appears to have a clear idea of what it 
wants : an integrated group of which it 
would be boss. It bought Berliet recently 
to make it a proper force in commercial 
vehicles. Last week Berliet made an 
agreement with Perkins, the English diesel 
engine subsidiary of the Canadian Massey- 
Fcrguson group, to make big diesel 
engines. Soon the present links between 
Citroen and NSU, the small German 
manufacturer of small cars, are expected 
to be formalised in a takeover—since the 
owners of NSU are unlikely to be as 
stand-offish as were the Peugeot family. It 
is unlikely that M. Bercot of Citroen (not 
to mention the Michelin family which 
controls the company) would throw them¬ 
selves at the feet of Volkswagen—or that 
VW, which has its own troubles, would 
want to take on Citroen. 

What gossips should be looking at is 
the position Chrysler has got itself into 
in Europe. It has two medium-sized car 
makers, Rootes and Silica, both in 
tiouble. Wheri any other motor company, 
from BMW to Lancia, is said to be up. 
for sale, Chrysler is rumoured as a buyer. 
But at the moment it seems to be con¬ 
centrating on making the best of what it 
has now. The question is whether this 
will be enough, 

It is not negligible: at the Salon, away 
from the glamour of the new Aston- 
Martin and the Triumph TRS petrol- 
injection sports car, the most important 
introduction is the new Simca 1100. This 
is a belated recognition by the company 
(which still has French management 
headed by M Georges Hereil, former head 
of Sud-Aviation) that the Frenchman 
loves a front-wheel drive car. The intro¬ 
duction has been hurried becauafJSimca 
was slipping badly ; its present the 

rear-engined 1000 and the moruKhodox 
1300 and 1500, has never tjjfch* on in 
France. Simca’s production Jfr the first 
half year wa$ 16.5 per ce^UpyVvn on this 
time last year, whereas thjpndustry a* a 
whole has not slipped^ Back after last 
year’s remarkable, r«*atgjence--HMid Simca*& 
market share in Fragtt is doWti by 2 per 
cent to cp fjertow^Sisnca’s exports were 
good, especfe^ijgiItaly (the 1000 was 
designed by an .Italian when Simca was 


controlled by Fiat) and to Germany, but 
the efforts to penetrate the United States 
have rather fizzled out. The 1100 is in a 
way an attempt to get back to Simca’s 
great days, ten years ago, when it had 22 
per cent of the market and made only 
the Aronde, a car similar in size 
to the new 1100. The trouble is that 
competition is keener now : the new noo, 
at Fr 8,900 (about £650), is barely 
cheaper than the Peugeot 204, and more 
expensive than the Fiat 124, a faster, if 
orthodox, car. But Citroen and- Renault 
will feel the 1 ioo’s impact. 

Chrysler’s other problem child is Rootes: 
Last week Mr Gilbert Hunt, the new 
Rootes managing director,, was exposed 
to the press after five months in the back¬ 
ground. He was the obvious man for the 
job : British, from a Midlands engineering 
background, and with seven years experi¬ 
ence running the British subsidiary or the 
Canadian Massey-Ferguson tractor com¬ 
pany, so used to American patterns of 
work. He has made an impressive start 
turning the salesman-dominated Rootes 
group into a proper integrated motor com¬ 
pany. He has closed down three factories 
near London, quietly but thoroughly 
trimmed the dapper relics of the thirties 
who used to proliferate in the group, and 
continued the process of building up 
body-making capacity at Linwood in 
Scotland. By this time next year Rootes 
will no longer be buying its bodies fully 
trimmed from the body making subsi¬ 
diary of British Motor Holdings. In the 
meantime the group will report an enor¬ 
mous loss for its last year, up to £7 mil¬ 
lion. Rootes already has two complete 
ranges of cars: the 875 cc rear engined 
Imps, whose range was completed this 
week with a fast and expensive “fast- 
back,” the Sunbeam Stiletto ; and the 
Minx-Hunter range of 1500-1725 cc cars. 
It does not yet have anything in between ; 
there are, obviously, plans for such a car. 

Clearly, the Linwood plant could make 
bodies cheaply to put round 1100 engines 
and transmissions (the really capital in¬ 
tensive part of a car) supplied by Simca. 
If Chrysler knew that Britain was 
definitely going to be in the Common 
Market in two years time it could plan 
for a new Rootes medium-car range, 
assembled also by Simca. All neat and 
tidy ; and Chrysler is certainly prepared 
to invest, although it has been unable 
(or unwilling to pay too high a price) 
to raise a loan in the Eurobond market. 
So it is taking all the government help it 
can ; the 45 per cent cash grant at Lin¬ 
wood, and (it is said) a £20 million loan 
from the French government, possibly as 
part of one of its package credits to 
favoured industries. 

But if the best does not happen, if 
tariff barriers prevent the full integration 
hoped for, then Chrysler might have to 
look for a partner. And there is one 
obvious one: Fiat, whose chairman has 
mide it clear that he regards 2 million 
cars a year as a reasonable production 
figure, a figure reachable by putting Fiat 
with Simca with Rootes. Fiat has in the 
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past year concentrated its European 
manufacturing subsidiaries by shutting a 
number of assembly plants. Of all Euro¬ 
pean manufacturers, whether native or 
American-owned, it has the most broadly 
competitive range of models, with more 
to come (a challenge to Mercedes replac¬ 
ing the agfing 2300, a new 500 at the other 
end) whenever needed. With Simca and 
Rootes as assembly plants it could get 
production of,’components on a scale 
achieved #0 far in Europe only by 
Volkswagen, without the inflexibility from 
which VW suffers. A dream, perhaps,' but 
a perfectly possible one unless Simca and 
Rootes can do more than just cut losses. 


Ireland 

Brighter winter 
prospect 

Dublin 

The Irish economy is now being belatedly 
reflated, more than 2 years after the in¬ 
flation of 1964-65 had to be curbed by 
government and Central Bank action. 
With the removal of all restrictions on 
hire purchase, a sharp rise in personal 
consumption is now expected and this, 
superimposed on surprisingly buoyant ex¬ 
ports, should stimulate rapid economic 
growth during the winter ahead. During 
the second half of this year the growth 
rate, which between, mid-1965 and mid- 
1967 probably averaged no more than 
11 per cent per annum, is likely to rise 
again to the Second Programme target 
figure of 4 per cent. 

Why did the Irish deflation last so 
long ? After all, there were strong indica¬ 
tions almost 18 months ago that it had 
then gone further and faster than was 
either intended or necessary, and a case 
for reflation was being made as long ago 
as May of last year. The authorities’ 
hesitation owed something to the state 
of some of the Republic’s principal ex¬ 
port markets—notably the United King¬ 
dom. More important, however, was the 
misleading and puzzling performance of 
several key economic indicators during the 
last 18 months, which created an un¬ 
certainty reinforced during the summer 
and autumn of 1966 by the prolonged 
bank strike. 

Demand and output recovered fairly 
shaiply in the third quarter of 1966, aided 
among other things by an expansion of 
credit that happened during the strike, 
when customers gave their overdrafts the 
benefit of the doubt. When the dust 
cleared away after the strike it was 
realised that the recovery had 1 not been 
maintained in the last quarter of 1966, 
but by then the first misleading indica¬ 
tions were already appearing that a new 
recovery would start in the first quarter 
of 1967. It was, in fact, a second false 
spring, probably caused by the lagged 
effects 01 a rise in visible external receipts 
and net capital inflows towards the end. 
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of 1966, but it contributed to the decision 
to take no immediate action to reflate. It 
was not until a few weeks ago that the 
realisation that output had once again 
declined in tfye second quarter precipita¬ 
ted decisive action. 

Even then official hesitation was not 
finally overcome Until the Economic and 
Social Research Institute* in a biting 
critique of recent official policy (whose 
mis-timing, the institute said, had aggra¬ 
vated, if not indeed caused, the economic 
difficulties since 1964), called for immedi¬ 
ate strong action to stimulate domestic 
demand, employ under-utilised resources, 
and take advantage of the extraordinarily 
favourable external payments and reserves 
situation cirated by this overlong defla¬ 
tion. The August trade figures, since pub¬ 
lished, further confirm the Institute's 
analysis, for they show that the external 
payments deficit has now been virtually 
eliminated. With the net capital inflow 
running at an annual rate of alxrut £4^ 
million this implies a boosting of reserves 
to a very high level indeed. At the end 
of June the net external assets of the 
banking system stood at £26b million- 
one of the highest on record even when 
the £22 million external borrowing of 
1966 is allowed for. Encouragingly, ex¬ 
ports of manufactures were up by one- 
thiid in the fust r , months of 1967, despite 
sluggish demand in world markets. 

Intra Bank 


One more plan 


The plan for trying to salvage the 
Lebanon’s Intra Hank that has now been 
put forward by Kidder, Peabody and 
Company, the New York investment 
bankers, sounds more sensible and hope¬ 
ful than some other schemes mooted since 
Intra’s collapse just a year ago. 'Lire Intra 
Bank collapsed because it was, in fact, a 
diversified investment company rather 
than a bank, dangerously exposed because 
its current liabilities were backed by highly 
illiquid assets, such as investments in real 
estate. The essence of the Kidder, Pea¬ 
body plan is an honest recognition of this 
truth in a proposal to transform Irrtra 
into a diversified holding company in 
which the Intra Bank’s depositors would 
be offered shares in projioition fo the 
deposits they had with the Intra Bank. 

None of this means that the Kidder, 
Peabody plan will necessarily be accepted 
either by the Lebanese authorities or by 
Intra’s depositors. It just happens that 
this is one plan about which some infor¬ 
mation (though very little detail) has 
leaked out. No one knows what other 
plans are now being considered by the 
Lebanon’s government-appointed com¬ 
mittee : there are unconfirmed reports in 
the international financial community of 
other banks besides Kidder, Peabody 
which have offered salvage plans ; some. 
of them, it is thought, in the hope of 
acquiring Intra’s useful branch network. 
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The Lebanese committee (die second 
one appointed ’iiy the gtfVferrihient) fhe 1 ^ 
retically has a deadline of October 10th 
for its decision, but people acquainted 
with the pace 6f ^negotiations in the 
Lebanon expect thosq the Intrtr Bapk 
to drag on quite a while yet. liven after a 
year, there still seen^s to be a good deal 
of uncertainty both about what the bank's 
assets really are and' also about whether 
assets in some of the bank’s foreign 
branches can really be got at either l>y the 
Lebanese government or the creditors. 
Lebanon stock-taking, page $g 


European capital markets 


OECD weighs in 


The call made five years ago by Mr 
Douglas Dillon, the former secretary of 
the American Treasury, for a strengthen¬ 
ing of Europe's capital markets has 
pioduced a series of valuable studies— 
but as yet little real change. The latest of 
these is the 260-page report issued last 
week by the invisibles transactions com¬ 
mittee of the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development. Before 
that there was the 400-page report by 
experts of the European Economic 
Community; Dr Sidney Rolfe’s stu«l\ for 
the Atlantic Institute ; Professor Ira 
.Scott's paper in the United States Comp¬ 
troller of the Currency's National Banking 
Review, last December ; and a study by 
the Midland Bank and its European 
associates. On top of that there have 
been a number of international seminars, 
and no doubt there will be doctoial 
dissertations for years to come. 

Two points stand out as all this 
literature piles up. The first is the 
extraordinary amount of agreement that 
most continental European countries 
manage their capital markets less 
efficiently than the Anglo-Saxons. The 
second is that the deeper the studies go 
into proposals for changing Europe's 
capital markets, the more apparent it 
becomes that such changes would eventu- 


n 

ally require« a fundamental -changoTn 
European social,, and pol|qija^ 

Just one example hf th»Ts«tw%ri»¥ ww 
put on the value of contractual saving! Kfy 
the OECD report. True’^iioujgn, v , nie 
countries where contractual savings are 
large are also the countries where the 
capital , markets seem to .fuftetidn best. 
But a really big boost for contractual 
savings might be achieved in a number of 
European countries only by limiting the 
scope of national pension schemes to leavfe 
more room for parallel private saving 
through company pension funds, life 
insurance and unit trusts, which build up 
capital assets, unlike most government 
pension funds. There seems to lie a similar 
snag about the OECD’s'other important 
suggestion, that efforts to link national 
markets should be concentrated mainly 
on secondary markets: the report, 
suggested that this would probably not 
limit the degree of autonomy of national 
financial policies as much as authorities 
currently fear —hut one member of the 
committee disagreed, arguing that real 
liberalisation could not be expected tfiitil 
the EEC countries have made further 
progress towards economic integration. 
There are real political problems, toO, 
about the sort of tax changes that would 
be needed to encourage greater self- 
financing by European husiness com¬ 
panies ; and the EEC in its report very 
frankly acknowledged that the priority 
demanded by governments for their own 
securities issues is basically a political 
issue. 

All this suggests that changes may be 
slow and piecemeal, but meanwhile, there 
rnav be room for another and different 
study, conrendating on those features of 
the European system that seem superior 
and worth hanging on to. Is it at all 
possible, for instance, that the sort of 
supervision exercised over business 
managements hv [apanese and (ierman 
banks actually works better than the rather 
loose check exercised in America and 
Britain by the investment managers of 
insurance companies and pension funds ? 
And anyway, do Europeans really want 
to move towards more private pensions just 
when a lot of Britons are anxious to shift 
in exactly the opposite direction ? 
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New lure for 
German investors? 


Germany's 20 years of postwar growth 
have not cured its small investors of the 
neuroses they developed in the 30 years 
that went before. Last year’s sharp decline 
in share prices Pliant a new setback for 
the government’s efforts to tempt the 
small man more into the capital market, 
and to give employees a stake in the 
nation’s wealth. The main problem is 
to tap additional savings rather than just 
induce the saver to shift from savings 
deposits into securities. Now the minister 
of economics, Herr Schiller, is apparently 
trying to think of a new bait. In a recent 
television interview he hinted at the possi¬ 
bility of issuing “people’s bonds.” The 
idea is not new—previously it had been 
suggested that they shoula be issued in 
units of DM 50 (about £4 10s) instead 
of the normal DM 100, with special 
interest and redemption advantages—but 
it has been given fresh importance by the 
government’s need for more funds to 
finance the huge public investment re¬ 
quirements in the years ahead. And it 
has been suggested that the bonds could 
be given to employees in lieu of part of 
the wage rise they might otherwise 
demand. Such a freezing of part of any 
wage rise is seen as a potential anti- 
inflationary weapon. 

But the people’s bonds will do nothing 
for the capital market if they have the 
character of savings bonds, which are 
normally non-marketable. What might 
make more sense as a stimulus to the 
capital market would be the issue of a 
marketable bond to people whose income 
fell below a certain level, with a special 
discount to attract them. This has been 
suggested as a logical extension pf the 
“ people’s shares ” which the federal 
government began issuing to the lower- 
income groups in 1959. Federally owned 
enterprises like Preussag and Volkswagen 
were partially transferred into private 
ownership. The sale of shares at a special 
discount, which was limited to people 
below a certain income—in the case of 
Volkswagen, an annual taxable income 
of less than DM 16,000 (£1,440)—raised 
about DM 1,200 million altogether. The 
number of shareholders in Germany rose 
at a single stride from half a million to 
over 2 million. It is reckoned that the 
majority of the newly won shareholders 
has kept their .shares. In 1965 private 
shareholdings were boosted by an issue of 
people’s shares in the VEBA electrical 
concern which attracted 2.6 million small 
investors. In that record year private 
households bought over^ £220 million 
worth of shares, or more &an 40 per cent 
of all newly issued stock. But after last 
year’s decline in share prices—VEBA 
sh^es dropped well below their issue 
ff£Cg£the confidence of the small investor 
fckjrffip shaken badly. 

is still a long way to go before 


WHERE THE SAVINGS GO 
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German savers change their spots. Since 
1950, on average, half of all personal 
savings has been put into the banks. Last 
year private investors held only about a 
fifth of all fixed interest stock and about 
one quarter of all shares in circulation ; 
whereas in the good old days of 1913, 
private savers owned more than 80 per 
cent of German fixed interest stock. 
Securities outstanding amount to less than 
1 per cent of gross national product in 
Germany—which had to build up its 
securities market from scratch after the 
war—but well over 2 per cent in Britain. 
In Germany the memory of two currency 
reforms is still painfully green, and the 
small saver prefers to keep his savings 
with the banks, which held nearly 
DM 120,000 million (over £10,000 
million) savings of private individuals at 
the end of last year. Personal holdings 
of fixed interest securities, however, came 
only to about one fifth of this amount. 
Even today only about 7 per cent of 
Germans hold securities, whereas, most of 
them have a savings account. The huge 
savings deposited with banks have, of 
course, made them by far the most im¬ 
portant institutional investor on the 
security market. 

German coal 

Overlord plan 
for pits 

For months the North Rhine-Westphalian 
government, the miners’ union and Ger¬ 
many’s mine owners have been sniping at 
Dr Schiller’s plan to rationalise the ailing 
coal industry and to reduce coal output 
to a saleable level. But the draft Bill on 
coal seems to take all hurdles smoothly. 
The Bundesrat, the assembly of the 
Land representatives^ raised no major 
objections, nor did the EEC Council of 
Ministers earlier this week whefi it gave 
its general approval. 

The plan's legal implication*, will still 
have to be checked" by the commission. 
Some other EEC countries wi# object to 
one of its provisions, which is also very 
much qnder fire in Germany itself. This 
is Dr Schiller’s idea appointing a coal 
overlord With far-reachir^f powers to re¬ 
organise the industry. Mines would have 
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to swallow his recommendations if they 
did not want tp forfeit government sub¬ 
sidies, now runing at over £3 a ton. He 
could order them to reduce output, 
merge or simply close down. 

A number of French and Luxemburg 
steel groups (Sid&har, Arbed and others) 
are loth to see their mining subsidiaries 
in Germany subject to such an overlord. 
For the Luxemburg steel firms which now 
take all their coking coal from Germany, 
closing down pits seems poindess as 
cheaper American coal costs almost as 
much as coal from “ uneconomic ” 
German pits by the time it reaches Lux¬ 
emburg’s inland steelworks. Bonn thinks 
it has done enough to remove these fears 
by assuring the European Goal and Steel 
Community that there would be consul¬ 
tation where foreign interests were 
concerned. 

The Bill will soon be discussed in the 
Bundestag in a debate which is likely to 
turn into a major political row over the 
country’s future energy policy. The coal¬ 
mines, the unions and the Land govern¬ 
ment of the Ruhr have been saying that a 
solution must be found for coal in the 
framework of an overall energy policy. 
Bonn has so far been deaf to demands for 
restrictions on coal and oil imports and 
on domestic oil refining. But the provision 
in the present Bill under which the 
government will be allowed to cut im¬ 
ports of duty-free coal (now fixed at 6 
million tons a year) by a fifth if necessary 
may be a first concession. The government 
is at least willing to discuss suggestions 
from the coal- industry. 

A large part of the industry is in favour 
of a plan to lease about two-thirds of 
Germany’s mines to a special managing 
company, which would take over the 
tricky job of reorganising the industry. 
The original version of the plan, which 
asked Bonn for a guaranteed annual 
return to mine owners worth £33 million 
in total, was rejected. Now the mining 
industry is hoping to win over Bonn with 
a compromise : the costs incurred by con¬ 
forming to official reorganisation measures 
would be reimbursed. Perhaps the power¬ 
ful Ruhr quintet that lobbies in Bonn 
will have more luck the second time 
round. 
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bid rumour 


Thisis where Eric Jacobs comes in 

In the convoluted world oi Industrial Relations, where 
government, labour and management interact in mysterious 
ways, and events that take place are often less 
significant than those that do not, it’s hard to find a man who 
understands the real nature of what is happening 

The Sunday Times found one five months ago, and lured 
him away from the Prices and Incomes Board, where he was Press and 
Public Relations Adviser to Aubrey Jones 
Lnc Jacobs is unusually well qualified He knows the people in the 
ministries, the unions and the boardrooms He is aware of the pressures 
and tensions, and strange rituals that govern their behaviour 
He understands the role the Government is trying to play in 
industrial relations And every Sunday he reports to a large 

and growing company of Business News readers 
Erie Jacobs is one of a team that is making 
1967 the most successful year ever for 
The Sunday Times Business News Just like tha 
Who would have believed it could be so simple : 

Pick Jour company chrei ton at random 
Three oj them read 7 he Sunday 7 imes Busyness News 
Look tnto any railwa y-i urn age-full of 
average businessmen Over half'of them read 
The Sunday limes Business News 79° fl of all 
company directors and 53% of all businessmen 
read it / he major it y of bankers, brokers, * , n 
at c ountant s and managers read it Thatfs 
c onstderably more than any other business 
journal 4 nd it adds up to one of the most 
influential audiences you t an find Anywhere . 

The Sunday Tunes 
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Investment 


London market ^ ' . 

Drunk but noticfisordsrly 

“ The stock market Jams at an all-time high because of the changes 
the Government haSmade in the fiscal arrangements ,. There was no 

***** wXl^ ^ $ Cal G° V€m i> 

So now*1*lwmowj dffefciafly, f#Om panics ffl*y imply the discom- 
thc Chancellor of the Exchequer nture of the many small ones, 
at the Labour Party Conference And that the market already dis- 
on Tuesday. The revelation that counts a very high rate of recov- 
British Motor would actually ery, with the yield ftps 'Wider* 
make a profit (of at least a% net than ever. Equities yi#ja nearly 
on sales) this year was enough to 2$% less than long-dated gilt- 
send the market roaring ahead, edged on dividend, and a full i% 
like an alcoholic who need only less on earnings, an unheard of 


sniff a drink to reel around. And 
the bid by General Electric for 


gap. No wonder Mr A. G. Ellin- 
ger, the famous Cambridge chart- 


Associated Electrical Industries ist says, in his latest news letter : 


was enough to send any share 
remotely in the orbit of these two 
out into space. All the indices 
broke their records, and the 
Financial Times 3o-sharc index 
went to over 390, nearing the 400 
mark that only the foolish were 
dreaming of early this year. The 


In 1947 the holders of home 
rails. . . bought equities then 
because they yielded more than 
Gilts ; and some time in the 
years ahead they or their chil¬ 
dren will be selling equities to 
buy income. 

Of course for all the talk of stock 


market's momentum died a little shortage there must have been a 
on Wednesday but it picked up good deal of private selling in the 


unexpectedly after lunch on 
Thursday. 

All this was happening against 
an uncertain background for gilt- 


past couple of months. Equity 
turnover in September was £502 
million, more than double the 
levels of a year before, and the 


edged (though* this too w$s caught size of bargains was one and a 
up in the fupWia, early this half times m big, having crept 


week); on the assumption, pre- up the whole year. This may, of 
sumably, that the EEC commis- course, simply be professionals 
sion’s report on our entry into taking profits in order to switch 
the Common Market assumed a to second rank stocks and selling 
rapid devaluation. Also that re- to the small investors who abound 
fiation would be immensely profit- at the top of any market; it also 
able for the big companies, as must come from the ability to 
witness British Motor, and also take long-term gains now that a 
Dcbenhams' confidence when pay- good year has passed since the 


ing a dividend higher than ex¬ 
pected from lower profits. But 


depressed markets of summer 
1966. Now that the potential dan- 


the market has not taken into gcr point of the Labour Party 
account (among other things) that conference has been passed with- 
the success of a few big com- out any wild threats to capitalists, 


DOW-JONES 
k INDUSTRIAL AVERAGE 


the market seems safe fpjr the 
tu^e being, f&r few forecasted 
could have thought that*# Labour 
chancellor would be so tmrepent- 
antly reactionary as the present 
one. But the 'iriarket is reflation 
drunk, devaluation-happy, take¬ 
over dazed. Not a predictable 
beast at All. 


earlier had cit$4 the, likelihood 
that Congress would delay and 
Vperhapt in^he $nd defeat Presi¬ 
dent Johnson's request for a 10% 
income-tax surcharge as the prin¬ 
cipal reason for September's bull 
market, 

One thing that can be said with 
Certainty in that the ctedUjhc does 
rrilfrk the en4 of speculative 
fever. On the'cofitfory a rash of 
wj, .. q recent developments suggests that 

WOil of. the fever is worse than ever. Wall 

Streets is buz£ng with merger 
Eddies and rumour* and the issues involved 

ftrnecn irrantc scvcral have risen sharply 

crusscurrenis on heavy trading despite the 

For reasons difficult to pin down, g'" 6 ? 1 decline-.and sometimes 
Wall Street has sudden^ despite denial of the rumours by 
switched from enthusiastic^ executives of some companies 
bidding up the price of shares to wh A ose were , bein S bld U P- 

bidding them down almost as Amphenol, an electronics com- 
cnthusiastically. On September pany that is involved in one actua 

25th, the Dow-Jones industrial m f r S er and in rumours of several 

average climaxed a sharp post- p*" on Tuesday took the 
Labor Day run-up by closing at a highly unusual step of asking both 
new 1967 high of 943.08. In the New York exchange and the 

seven trading sessions since then, Securities and Exchange Com- 

the average has dropped six J" lssl0n «<?. investigate prolonged 

times, and by substantial hcav y trad,n « ,n 1,5 stock ' 

amounts. On October 4th it fell 
q.18 to a Q2I.2Q close, brinring 
the cumulative decline to 21.79. 

Trading has not been quite as J\f gw 
heavy on the drop as it was on 
the previous rise, but it has been TU** l Am j 
anything but light. Daily turn- IllS Il 3 iy Wfly 
over on the New York stock ex¬ 
change has been 9 to 10 mn Glyn Mills, a small clearing bank 
shares. subsidiary of the Royal Bank of 

What touched off the drop is Scotland, has now joined the 
no mystery: it began when Midland and the Westminster by 
rumours swept Wall Street that moving into merchant banking, 
the Federal Reserve Board It went about it the hard way, by 
would temporarily ban margin recruiting (some time ago) a 
(credit) purchases of shares. Cur- team of merchant bankers headed 
rently the Fed’s margin rules by Christopher Amander, a 
allow an investor to borrow 30% young and able refugee from the 
of the purchase price of the civil wars that followed the mer- 
shares he buys from a bank or ger of M. Samuel and Philip Hill 
broker, but the Board has the The Midland had to take a one- 
power under law to require pay- third share in a merchant bank 
ment of the entire purchase price (Samuel Montagu) to acquire the 
in cash. It is not at all Impossible necessary expertise ; and the 
that the Fed will do this even- Westminster, despite three deben- 
tually: it has on several recent ture issues, does not yet seem to 
occasions expressed worry about have found the knack. Glyn Mills 
the extent of speculation evident is doubly handicapped : it is fight- 
in stock markets* But the Board ing with few tied customers to 


New Issues 

The hard way 

Glyn Mills, a small clearing bank 
subsidiary of the Royal Bank of 
Scotland, has now joined the 
Midland and the Westminster by 
moving into merchant banking. 
It went about it the hard way, by 
recruiting (some time ago) a 
team of merchant bankers headed 
by Christopher Amander, a 
young and able refugee from the 
civil wars that followed the mer¬ 
ger of M. Samuel and Philip Hill 
The Midland had to take a one- 
third share in a merchant bank 
(Samuel Montagu) to acquire the 
necessary expertise; and the 
Westminster, despite three deben¬ 
ture issues, does not yet seem to 


Other exi 


# r 4 $frthe drop 


THE ECONOMIST-EXTEL 
{ INDICATOR (1953-100) 


M 

-«* ’ 


in stock maikfts* But the Board ing with few tied customers to 
obviously is J& fib hurry; over support it, and it expressly said 
a week has gone by tyjtbfno con- that it is not after the current 
firmation or even ‘Comment on account business of clients whose 
the rumour. V, merchant bank business it is 

Other explaftatfettw the drop seeking. Not that thq <$foections 
are equally viftMPmctpty. Some brought by large * umbers of 
analysts .detect maiket concern branches should ta &tffcgerated. 
about various r Iqriicptiaris that. A letter has an fj&mty gone 
ctedit is tightening generally* ahd round theHrancb ifigmers of the 
(he Fed 1 dotjfc item to ha pumping MidBaUd^' warning *bem not to 
Jess 'money Mbking , tr X pfteri dti 'Montagu's 

tem than' D^ch are 


are equally UtWpfttCtory. Some 
am^ysts .detect maiket concern 
about various v indications that. 


.Jevmpnev fe&l 

m ,ban tyN&i 

yokfcBut ,oW»t}.|i 
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certain 

tM» is 


hi real one 

> taken 


over tax prospects ; but over; one at least* Morgan Gren- 
jgested by analysts who fell, has this week recognised the 
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Now, more than ever, is the time to eradicate 
‘hidden costs’ that cut profits, and eat into effici¬ 
ency. One source of these avoidable costs is in¬ 
efficient lighting. Did you know that it may be 
adding pounds to your overheads? 

BURNING MONEY 

Electric lamps—like most other things — 
grow older every day. But^thcy continue to bum 
the same amount of electricity. So you’re getting 
less light and your working efficiency is reduced. 
You're actually burning money! It’s cheaper, and 
more efficient, to change the lamp than to con¬ 
tinue this wasteful process. 

But changing one lamp at a time, whether it’s 
still working or not, is also wasteful. Labour 
costs can range from between 10/- to £$ for each 
change when you take into account labour time, 
erection of scaffolding or ladders, and lost pro¬ 
duction time. And if you add the cost of cleaning 
the lamp fitting—labour charges can be doubled. 


Hidden costs caused by haphazard replace¬ 
ments will be eliminated—and you’ll be able to 
budget more accurately for lighting. By dunging 
lamps at a time chosen by you, you’ll avoid dis¬ 
rupting work. Remember, too, that with Planned 
Maintenance, fittings will be cleaned regularly. 
That means staff will work more efficiently. And 
a well-lit environment improves safety—adds 
prestige. 


HERE’S AN EXAMPLE OP HOW 
PUNNED MAINTENANCE HELPS 
YOU SAVE MONEY! 


Scheme details: Fluorescent fittings for office 
area consisting of 500 two-lamp 5ft 65W fittings. 
Operating time 5,000 hours per annum. Cleaning 
schedule once per year. Lamp discount 27 £%. 
Cost of individual lamp replacement 10/- per 
lamp. Cost of replacing lamps when cleaning 1/- 
per lamp.(Average lamp life 7,500 hours.Figures 
averaged over three years.) 


HAMUZAKD 


r * > 


667 ft) No. 


No. of tanpt 
required pet 


mm 


£320.11.6 (b) NeucMtof £400.11* 

lamps 

£333.10.0 (c) Co.tofl.bo« £09.10 

. (d) Cost of labour £110.0 

for 2% 

haphazard 

replacements 


TATA I aiiA ST A 


CONCLUSION 

Even allowing for haphazard, i.c. maximum 2°o, 
lamp replacements, the saving is obvious. 

£654.1.6 lea* 6640.12.6 
YOU SAVE £113.9.0 EVERY YEAR 


IMMEDIATE BENEFITS WITH 
PUNNED MAINTENANCE 

The modern—and efficient—answer is to use 
Philips ‘Planned Maintenance’ scheme. This 
simply means that you change and clean your 
lamps in groups... to a plan which is convenient 
to you. The benefits will be seen immediately. 
You’ll get improved lighting throughout your 
office or factory—with no variations in lighting 
quality caused by old and new lamps working 
together. 

PHILIPS 


SIMPLE, ECONOMIC, EFFICIENT 

Philips Planned Maintenance is simple, eco¬ 
nomic and efficient. And it’s highly flexible- 
can be tailor-made to your own requirements. 

Philips will be pleased to give you more detailed 
examples of how it works, how it can help you to 
cut lighting costs and increase efficiency. Ask 
your secretary to return the coupon below— ^ 


t 


X YOUR 
FIRST STEP TO 
CUT HIDDEN COSTS 


Complete this coupon and post today to: 

El66tri€6lLM. v lifl 
Century House, Shaftesbury Ave.> > 


it will bring you a copy of our booklet 
'Guide to Planned Maintenance’. Philips Eloetrieal Ltd., Lighting Division 

. London WC2 


Please send me a copy of your booklet'Guide to Planned Maintenance ' 1 and 
further details of how I can cut lighting costs. 


lead the world 
in lighting 


ADDRESS 


COMPANY. 


NAME. 

POSITION™. 


-PL3727/IWT 
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JAL’s Gourmet Guide 
and Shopping Guide 

to Japan and the Orient are full- 
colour brochures covering what 
to eat and where, what to buy 
and where to find it—throughout 
the Far East. Together, these two 
brochures will make ariy trip 
more rewarding and enjoyable. 
Both free from Japan Air Lines if j 
you'll tick the relevant box below. 


jjj leaflet lists all 

mmm ^ llj|g rthe specific in- 
formation about 
y ■■ /the regulations and 
/ —— / documentation re- 
s. quired for shipping 

X/ air freight to every 
country served by JAL 
from London. Concise, factual, 
invaluable. Free from JAL. 


JAL’s Special 
interest Library 

is a series of monographs by ex¬ 
perts on Japan, covering sub¬ 
jects as diverse as Japanese Law 
and Flower Arranging. There are 
18 in all, each with a list of further 
sources for more detailed study. 
The whole series Is free. Tick the 
box below and we'll send you a 
leaflet showing how you can get 
the copies you want. 


Evenings that 
memories are made of— 
so of ten include 

i Drambuie 


JAPAN AIR LINKS 

% Hanover Street, London W1 
please send ME: 1 T] Details of JAL’s Name-Card 
Service 2 □ Businessman'* Guide to Japan 3 D Jst Courier 
Cargo Information feaflet 4 Q Gourmet an<PShopping Guides 
5 □ Special Interest Library leaflet 


Company. 

Addreas .. 
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necessity fqr modernisation by 
changing its management strut- 1 
tore* or rather abolishing its for¬ 
mer, faintly feudal, Bystem. 

Glyn Mills's first venture is a 
big one; an offer for the sale of 
1.275 million shares in Beatson 
Clark, a glass manufacturer with 
6% of the British glass container 
market. It is also untypical, since 
Beatson had been a client of 
banks now in the Royal Bank of 
Scotland group for 175 years 
(starting with the Sheffield and 
Rotherham, going on to Williams 
Deacon’s). It is also rather bold; 
the shares at 15s are priced at 
nearly 13 times earnings, high for 
a new issue. The timing was good, 
since this week one of the largest 
companies in the industry, Rock- 
ware, reported sharply higher 
half-year profits. But Beatson is 
not comparable with the other 
quoted companies in the business. 
These specialise in long runs, 
while Beatson prefers smaller 
jobs—40% of last year’s turnover 
of £2.9 million was from custo¬ 
mers who spent less than £10,000 
a year with the company. So its 
margins are high—over 20% on 
sales last year, before deprecia¬ 
tion and tax. This year, with in¬ 
creased capacity installed but not 
yet filled, its margins will be 
about the same as Rockware’s ; 
in other words, good, but not ex¬ 
aggerated enough to attract the 
bigger boys. The issue will un¬ 
doubtedly go well and it is nice 
to welcome what is virtually a 
new merchant bank. Moreover, 
Beatson Clark clearly has a,jgood 
future—it is extremely well 
equipped, and with luck all its 
big competitors will be so busy 
with the new one-trip bottles for 
breweries over the next few years 
that the whole industry will 
boom. Beatson already has the 
new capacity to fill, and could 
even go on to more shift working 
—it is a fair indication of its 
competence that sales have more 
than doubled over the past ten 
years with no increase at all in 
the work force. 


In Brief . . . 

Pinned down 

The directors of Barry Staines, 
the floor coverings company, are 
recommending acceptance of the 
bid for the company by British 
Steel Constructions (Birming¬ 
ham). Though it took them a 
month to decide, it is not easy to 
see how they could have put up 
an effective defence, for the 
forecasts with which they parried 
a veasonable-looking bid from 
AVP Industries last November 
soon wore through to the canvas. 
Shareholders arc lucky that op¬ 
portunity is knocking again, 
helped oddly enough by the cap¬ 
ital reorganisation that was a 
part of the defence against AVP, 
since this reduced the amount of 


ordinary, capital and hence, (he 
price to the bidder. They should 
not let it go this time. 

Hong Kong 

Company dispute 

Hong Kong 

This week the Hong Kong stock 
exchange regained some life after 
the despondency caused by the 
colony’s political troubles*—and 
there has been some other excite¬ 
ment too. This has been provided 
by the dispute which has arisen 
over a local company's proposal 
to sell one of its wholly-owned 
subsidiaries to one of its partly- 
owned subsidiaries. And the 
quarrel about this in turn has 
revived local arguments about the 
need to modernise the colony's 
company law, which is still based 
on Britain's 1926 Companies' Act, 
without the consolidation of 
accounts required by Britain's 
1948 Act. 

The principal company in¬ 
volved in the dispute is Hutchi¬ 
son International Limited, which 
is popularly regarded as part of 
the large Wheelock Mardcn trad¬ 
ing group although its accounts 
are not consolidated in those of 
the group. Hutchison has pro¬ 
posed the sale of Oriental Mills, 
a wholly-owned subsidiary, to 
A. S. Watson, a pharmaceutical 
firm in which Hutchison has a 
controlling interest. Watson told 
its shareholders that it proposed 
to give HK$2 million plus 
350,000 of its shares for the 
whole of the issued share capital 
of Oriental Pacific Mills. Share¬ 
holders were also told that Hut¬ 
chison would provide a “ suit¬ 
able guarantee of profits ” by 
Oriental Pacific for at least three 
years, but the details have still to 
be spelled out. Last year, Hut¬ 
chison said in its annual report 
that Oriental Pacific had been 
losing money. 

The committee of the Hong 
Kong stock exchange and a lead¬ 
ing stock-holder in Watson have 
threatened legal action against 
this proposed sale, claiming that 
it would be unfair to shareholders 
of Watson. People are now wait¬ 
ing to see whether Watson will 
withdraw its offer. 

Hutchison’s biggest project at 
this stage is a plan to build a 
tunnel under Hong Kong har¬ 
bour with Wheelock Marden 
through a company jointly owned 
by the two, the Victoria Develop¬ 
ment Company. The total cost 
is estimated at HK$28o million, 
a very large sum to raise in the 
colony. Thus there arc uncon¬ 
firmed reports that the colony’s 
government may increase its in¬ 
vestment in the project from 15 
per cent to 25 per cent, and that 
it may also guarantee up to 50 
per cent of the tunnel's cost. 
Some help may come, too, from 
the Export Credits Guarantee De¬ 
partment in London. But the 


tunnel ha* *Jso bccomc the centre 
of some, focal controversy. It* 
supporters claim that this very 
big,project would provide an im¬ 
pressive "vote of.confidence” in 
Hong Kong, while critics (using 
an . unpublished report as sup¬ 
port) . allege that the volume 
of traffic may not justify such a 
large investment. ■ 


Technology Investments 

Capital wheeze 

The corporate tax changes of the 
1965 Finance Act were allegedly 
designed to make the system more 
logical. But they have some odd 
side effects: for one thing, 
accounting practices can have a 
material effect on taxable profits. 
Land Securities Investment Trust, 
Britain's largest property develop¬ 
ment company, was able earlier 
this year to overcome the prob¬ 
lem of capitalising ground rents 
and interest paid while sites were 
being developed and awaiting 
tenants. The Inland Revenue, en¬ 
couraged by a House of I^ords 
decision on a case, held that if 
these costs were thus capitalised 
in the balance sheet they could 
not be treated as payments 
allowed against tax on profits as 
well. Land Securities’ scheme, in¬ 
volving the distribution to share¬ 
holders of part of the surplus on 
revaluation of assets, accentuates 
the blurring of the dividing line 
between capital and income. 

M. & G. Trust Assurance has 
devised a single-premium bond, 
on which what is virtually a sur¬ 
tax-free income can be drawn by 
selling units received annually as 
a scrip issue. Now Technology 
Investments, an investment trust 
with a yield of only around 2% 
because of its high proportion of 
dollar investments, has found a 
way to raise money without mak¬ 
ing a normal rights issue or float¬ 
ing a loan stock ; and this too 
gives another stir to the mixture 
of income and capital. It is to 
issue “ B ” ordinary shares near 
the current market price of the 
ordinary. Like the capital stocks 
of the split-level trusts, these 
“ B ” shares will carry no right 
to dividends; so the ordinary, to 
be called “ A ” shares, will get 
a sharp increase in dividend, 
probably of nearly a half as it is 
to be a onc-for-two issue and the 
company will want to hang on to 
its investment trust status. The 
“ B ” shareholders will get an 
annual scrip issue equal in value 
to the dividend on the *' A ” 
shares, thus paying only 3 °% 
capital gains tax instead of in¬ 
come and surtax. 

It is widely feared -that M. A 
G.’s idea is inviting thunderbolts 
from Olympus in the next Bud¬ 
get, and Technology's is also fly¬ 
ing in the face of the gods. But 
given that retrospective legisla¬ 
tion is still rare, there is no rea- 
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Educational Supply 


Ayes on the board 

In bidding for Educational 
ply Association, Hollis |vq|. «| 
either uncommonly far-sighted of 
going for diversification if *11 
costs. For it is prepared to ih T 
crease it* equity by three-quarter* 
to get the capital of the schqol 
supplies company, and although 
the immediate drop in earnings is 
only one point, the record sug¬ 
gests that a good deal of re¬ 
organisation will be needed to 
turn the acquisition into a real 
growth investment. 

Hollis, a timber importer and 
flooring contractor, is offering 
three of its own shares for every 
Educational Supplies ordinary* 
With Hollis at 13s 6}d, this is 
worth 40s 8d, or nearly 14 times 
1966-67 earnings. This price com¬ 
pares with 37s 6d just before the 
bid, but this itself appears to owe 
something to premonition, for the 
shares were only 30s at the begin¬ 
ning of September. The price/ 
earnings ratio may not be over- 
generous, when it is considered 
w f hat a glamour industry the sup¬ 
ply of educational materials is in 
America. But over here, in spite 
of the rate of increase in spending 
on education, this kind of busi¬ 
ness has not taken off. Another 
example is Dryad, the Leicester 
firm making handicraft materials 
for schools and other consumers, 
whose record is mainly distin¬ 
guished by its dullness. 

Educational Supply has tried 
branching out abroad, but follow¬ 
ing heavy losses and with the 
prospect of worse, and having 
failed to find a buyer at a decent 
price, the board decided last year 
to liquidate the Canadian subsi¬ 
diary. And the theory that 
developing countries are a happy 
hunting ground for this kind of 
company seems to have fallen 
down in practice. In East Africa, 
the group has been facing com¬ 
petition at uneconomic levels and 
losing contracts to local traders. 
If Hollis can convert this situa¬ 
tion into an Amcrican-style school 
supplier, well and good; and as 
shortage of finance was in the 
company’s way, it may well do 
something for it. But for the time 
being, in spite of the cyclicality 
of the timber trade, and the use 
of timber in ESA's school furni¬ 
ture, Hollis shareholders seem to 
have less to shout about in this 
deal than those of Educational 
Supply. The latter may in due 
course follow their directors and 
accept, but not before waiting for 
a possible counter-bid. The mar¬ 
ket, in marking the shares up to 
40s, shows that it thinks at least 
the bid is in the bag. 
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To serve you, whatever 
commercial banking services 
you require 

investment advice 
Administration of 
trust accounts 

EstaWfthcd 1855 

Capital amt Rasarvw 

Swiss Francs 570,000,000 v 

t 

' 1 HEAD OFFICE in Zurich 
Branches in all parts of 
Switzerland and in New Yddt 
Correspondents throughout 
the World 

United Kingdom Repreoentatlve: 

Robert J. Keller, 

27-42 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2 



Mergers are the 

business of 
Ktmwort 


KLEINWORT BENSON LTD 

Merchant Bankers 

HihlhM I7S1 

i nu Mwwmin mwcihb mnuns in? 
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Maximum eftaency m production and marketing in¬ 
creasingly calls for larger umti in modem industry. 
Take-overs and amalgamations bring the advantages of 
rat ion alisa t i o n to all concerned. The advice and experi¬ 
ence of Kleinwort Benson can be of great benefit in 
evaluating die terms of a merger, suggesting alternative 
propositions, carrying out negodedbtis, and iynpiemeat- 
ing the detailed proposals. On this, as on all matters of 
company finance and investment, you are wdl advised 
to consult Kleinwort Benson. 
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arbitration committee which makes wage 
aw&rds, which is largely independent, 
which in the 12 months to last May pre¬ 
sided over a 7.4 per cent rise in minimum 
wages (the biggest since 1959), and which 
declared of last year’s basic wage award 
that it made it with “ no regard for 
economic factors.” On the other hand, 
there is the department of trade staunchly 
wedded to high tariff's on the Latin 
American principle of industrial self- 
sufficiency and import substitution. Some 
efficient Australian manufacturers have 
recently and very creditably increased 
their exports impressively, helped by tax 
incentives and exports credits. But the 
inefficient are maintained fat and cosy at 
home instead of being sent lean and eager 
to fight for survival in the larger world, 
and there is not too much difficulty about 
absorbing wage increases behind the tariff 
wall—except that costs anct prices shoot 
up at a British rate to erode much of the 
apparent growth in the economy. 

Streamlining Australia’s economic 
machinery would be difficult enough even 
given the will. But concern with overall 
economic direction failed to become an 
important issue in last year’s general 
election and seems to be confined to a 
minority of economists, officials and 
business men. Most Australians, to quote 
one authority, have been conditioned to 
“ concentrate on the details of public 
policy rather than the framework.” when 
the Vernon committee of economic 
inquiry recommended the establishment 
of a general advisory council on economic 
matters, two years ago, the government 
rejected the idea— 14 basically on the doc¬ 
trinal ground that it did not like plan- 


AUSTRALIA S GROWTH 

Annual incrMM in real CsNP 
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ning,” to quote a good source in Canberra 
now. 

At the pol|$cal level, attitudes have 
clearly remaiijgd unchanged since then. 
There toay be "rood reasons for this, but 
a senior public sennit put a styeewd 
finger op one Of the Sj^br^t ones wh^rt he 
claimed that some "politicians have a 
strongly ^ vested personal interest in the 
present haphazard system. To quote: 

* They can get far more mileage out of 
being ad hoc operators, because their speed 
in dealing with a single problem at a time 
impresses* businessmen far more than com¬ 
prehensive planning. It suits politicians like 
this to have people constantly Coming with 
individual problems that can be solved, and 
most of the applicants don’t realise that 
their problems might not have arisen if a 
rational official policy had been thought 
out in the first place. 


Capital curbs 


Australians worry a good deal about 
losing control of Australian industry to 
foreign investors, but in the short run 
they are more worried now by the impact 
of British and American capital controls. 
These were mainly responsible for reduc¬ 
ing the net capital inflow into Australia 
from a record $937 million in the year to 
mid-1966 down to $530 million in the 
financial year that ended this June, though 
there might have been some reduction 
anyway after the latest phase of mining 
investment. The l>est guesses in Australia 
are that the net capital inflow is likely to 
go on running at about $500 million a 
year to 1970, approximately equalling the 
average annual inflow in the early 1960s. 

Australia has managed to show a sur¬ 
plus on the current account of the balance 
of payments only three times since 1950 
(1957 having been the last occasion), and 
until mineral exports really start paying 
off the total external balance will go on 
depending very heavily on the inflow of 
capital. Thus Australia’s reserves actually 
rose by $21 million because the excep¬ 
tional capital influx in the year to mid- 
1966 more than offset an enormous cur¬ 
rent account deficit ; while in the financial 
year that ended this June the reserves 
fell by $177 million although the trade 
account swung into surplus and thus con¬ 
siderably reduced the deficit on current 
account. The reserves are expected to 
fall again, but more modestly, in the 
current financial year to mid-1968. 

In the latest year, to mid-1967, British 
investment actually fell while American 
investment merely rose more slowly, 
partly because an exceptional amount of 
capital was rushed out from London in 
anticipation of the voluntary British 
restraints imposed ih the spring of 1966, 
and partly because the Australian govern¬ 
ment and big Australian companies have 
been able to borrow in the Euro-dollar 
market, which increases total dollar 
(though not necessarily American) invest¬ 
ment in Australia. 

Although Australian spokesmen go on 
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voluntary American investment 
the feeling in Australia is milt there may 
be a better chance of. scctfjjfittg greater 
access to American markets fSr Australian 
exports like wool, beef and^ugar than 
Of gaining exemption, from $he interest 
tax, as Canada and Japan did There has 
been less open recrimination about 
British Capital controls, partly because 
these were introduced only after consulta¬ 
tion with Australia and because they were 
kept voluntary, in accordance with 
Australian hopes. However, there have 
been some crossed lines behind the scenes. 
The Australian authorities feel that the 
British Chancellor has been niggardly in 
granting permission for new Australian 
official issues to replace maturing loans: 
the modest £14 million raised in London 
last month was the first official Australian 
issue floated in four years. And the 
authorities in Canberra were very cross 
when a Scottish bank was given permis¬ 
sion in London to buy an American hire- 
purchase company-^provided it could 
raise the money for the acquisition in the 
Australian market ! It did not take the 
Australians long to turn that one down. 

The Australian government has res¬ 
ponded to the British and American con¬ 
trols not just by raising US $100 million 
in the Euco-lx>nd market over the past 
two years and now DM 100 million in 
Frankfurt, but it has also been trying to 
get permission for a loan issue in Paris 
though not, admittedly, very hopefully. 
At the same time, there are the Australian 
guidelines introduced early in 1966 to 
limit borrowing in the Australian market 
by local subsidiaries of foreign companies 
which include British companies. Permis¬ 
sion for Australian loan issues is generally 
given only to established subsidiaries: it 
is withheld when the authorities believe 
that the money could as easily be raised 
abroad or when they suspect that the main 
purpose of a proposed borrowing is merely 
to facilitate remittances abroad. As a 
rough rule, foreign-owned companies are 
allowed to tap the Australian market in 
proportion to their local ownership : thus 
a company with, say, 40 per cent of its 
equity owned by Australians would be 
allowed to raise 40 per cent of its fixed- 
interest capital in the Australian market. 
The Australian treasury has no legal 
power to enforce these guidelines directly, 
but the Reserve Bank has power to stop 
Australian trading banks from making 
term loans to offending companies. 

Over the longer, as distinct from the 
shorter term, Australians are worried 
about having too much foieign capital, 
not too little. About $11 billion has flowed 


in over the past twenty years, about 
equally divided between investment in 
government securities and Australian com¬ 
panies. About a quarter of the assets of 
Australian companies are foreign-owned. 
This is far smaller than Canada’s 60 per 
cent, but foreign ownership is very highly 
concentrated in some Australian indus¬ 
tries like pharmaceuticals (97 per cent) 
and motor manufacturing (95 per cent). 
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Mors than 500 Australian manufacturing 
firms are wholly foreign-owned and an¬ 
other 300 are controlled from overseas ; 
and big mining companies are also 
controlled from abroad. 

Australians are troubled about the 
threat to the balance of payments of 
servicing this vast and growing foreign 
investment, and also by the export restric¬ 
tions so often imposed by foreign parent 
companies on their Australian subsidi¬ 
aries. Since the war, interest and dividend 
payments remitted from Australia have 
risen from about 5 per cent of export 
earnings to over 10 per cent, despite a 
sizeable drop in the rate of return on 
overseas investment over the period, and 
this partly explains the persistent drag of 
a growing invisibles deficit on the balance 
of payments. By now, the annual inflow 
of foreign direct investment in Australian 
manufacturing industry is almost wholly 
offset by profits remitted overseas, and 
the real gain on direct foreign private 
investment comes mainly from such 
investment in mining, insurance, property 
and commercial firms. The Vernon com¬ 
mittee of economic inquiry argued that 
by 1975 remittances abroad might just 
about offset total new capital coming in, 
and it was daunted by the ptospect of 
such very large debt-servicing obligations. 
Against tins, the Austiahan treasury 
argues strongly, and persuasively, that a 
narrow concentration on capital flows 
takes too little account of the broader 
economic impact of foreign investment on 
productivity, the saving of imports, and 
the bolstering of exports. Only the last 
point is debatable in Australia’s case, 
jjiven the widespread practice of restrict¬ 
ing exports of foreign-controlled Austra¬ 
lian subsidiaries : at last count there were 
about i,ioo such export-restricting agree¬ 
ments in force and it is significant that 
smaller Australian companies tend to 
have better export records that their 
bigger competitors, which are more often 
controlled from overseas. Moreover, there 
is a suspicion that some foreign parent 
companies inflate the price of shipments 
to their Australian subsidiaries, thus 
quietly bolstering remittances home and 
reducing taxable earnings in Australia at 
one swoop. The Vernon committee 
wanted the Reserve Bank and the Tariff 
Board to scrutinise such finagling and 
a.Isf j^trictive. agreements on exports 


when considering applications for new 
investment projects and tariff protection. 
Nothing has come of this yet, but some¬ 
thing could once an undiminished capital 
inflow becomes less imperative for the 
overall external balance, thus allowing 
Australians to become rather more selec¬ 
tive about the kind of overseas investment 
they will welcome. 


Nose-dive for 
British exports ? 


Wc must have an Asian common market 
It’s the only way Australia can save face. 
If we can’t have an Asian common market 
We’ll ha\c to ship our goods to outer space 
—Australian television skit. 

Everyone knows that America and Japan 
are edging out Britain as Australia’s main 
trading partner and most people are 
familiar by now with some of the dreary 
statistics showing how Britain’s share of 
the Australian market has shrunk from 
about a half to a quarter since the 1950s. 
In Australia itself one keeps confronting 
the reality behind such figures: the rela¬ 
tive ind if Fere nee to Britain’s common mar¬ 
ket application this time round, the masses 
of American and Japanese machinery 
everywhere, the masses of American and 
Japanese business men ditto, and the 
swarms of Japanese sports cars beetling 
in and out among the Holdens. Nothing 
brought the change home to your corres¬ 
pondent more forcefully than a reception 
given by a big Australian company for its 
foreign partners, customers and suppliers 


from America, Japan, Germany, France, 
Italy, Norway and South Africa-Mvlth 
not a single British guest excepting a lone, 
newspaper reporter. 

What is new and important about all 
this is that British exports to Australia 
could be on the point of a nose-dive, 
though it is still too early to be sure 
about this. Until now, British exports have 
been declining only as a proportion of all 
exports to Australia ; because the Austra¬ 
lian market has kept growing, British ex¬ 
ports to the commonwealth have still man¬ 
aged to rise modestly in value. Indeed, 
they were up 3J per cent in the year to 
this June after dropping by a very modest 
£ per cent in the year to mid-1966. But 
the current figures are far less important 
here than the underlying situation that is 
working against the British exporter in 
Australia, and from now on British ex¬ 
ports there could start actually falling 
off, perhaps substantially, for several rea¬ 
sons. The main one is Japan, which has 
already displaced Britain as Australia’s 
main customer. Australian exports to 
Japan are going to shoot up still more 
dramatically from this point on as mineral 
shipments get under way in real earnest, 
and Japan’s already unfavourable balance 
of payments with Australia is therefore 
going to widen still further on trade alone, , 
not to mention additional Japanese invest¬ 
ment in Australia to fill some of the gap 
left by British and American capital curbs. 
Understandably, Japan is pressing 
energetically for still moie access to the 
Australian market foi its own expoits, 
and it hard to see this pressure being 
resisted, even though many Japanese 
exports would give Australia’s much- 
protected industries a iude if healthy 
shock. 

Inevitably, the further opening up of 
Australia to other people’s exports is going 
to hit British export^ directly. At the Ken¬ 
nedy round negotiations in Geneva this 
year the Australian negotiators offered 
substantial reductions in British preferen¬ 
tial tariffs, rather than general tariff cuts. 
British exports are also hurt, though less 
directly, by the bilateral trade agreements 
Australia has been signing with Russia and 
east European countries following the 
earlier pact with Japan. Meanwhile 
Mr McEwen, the minister for trade and 
industry, wants to renegotiate the British- 
Australian trade agreement, which ex¬ 
pired in 1962 and remains in being only 
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by mutual courtesy, and which, he says, 
gives preferential treatment to 90 per cent 
of Britain’s exports to Australia, but only 
65 per cent of Australia's exports to 
Britain. 

Capital restraints seem to have slowed 
down investment in Australia more 
effectively in Britain’s case than 
America’s, and hence British exports could 
be hit here too. American and Japanese 
exports to Australia have gone on rising 
partly because direct investment from 
these two countries is channelled heavily 
into Australia’s new mines, thus helping 
to ensure that lucrative orders for the 
expensive capital equipment needed 
go to American and Japanese manufac¬ 
turers. And American exports are being 
bolstered further by Australia's fast-rising 
military expenditures, now that Australian 
defence is linked so closely to America’s. 
Ever since Britain decided to seek its 
future in Europe while Australia turned 
to Asia and America it has been inevitable 
that one day British exports to Australia 
would not merely stop rising, but actually 
start falling. There is no reason for sur¬ 
prise now that this seems about to happen, 
but the timing could hardly be worse 
for Britain. 

The drift out of 
sterling 

Inevitably, the composition of Australia’s 
official reserves has begun *0 reflect the 
changing pattern of Australian trade and 
of overseas investment in Australia. The 
proportion of the reserves held in sterling 
has now slumped to 60 per cent, from 80 
per cent as recently as i960 and from all 
of 94 per cent at the beginning of the 
i9»jOs. 

Top Australians, whd make the deci¬ 
sions about these matters, are absolutely 
firm about asserting Australia’s loyalty to 
the sterling area. But public discussion 
about the merits of staying with sterling 
is no longer thought treasonable, and there 
has been some debate about it this year 
in the Australian financial press. One 
widely held unofficial view is that Aus¬ 
tralia might secure privileged access to the 
American capital market, like Canada 
and Japan, if it switched to the American 
dollar bloc. Another view is that it might 
be worth staying with sterling—if Britain 
manages to get into the common market. 

Given the big swing that has already 
taken place in Australian trade and over¬ 
seas borrowing it is hardly surprising that 
the dollar content of Australia's reserves 
has risen twelve-fold over the past 17 years 
and three-fold since i960. The surprising 
feature is that American dollars still con¬ 
stitute only 20 per cent of total reserves, 
although almost half of Australia’s capital 
inflow now comes from America and a 
third of its export earnings from America, 
Japan and Canada. 

The Australian Reserve Bank Seems to 
use its combined gold and US dollar 
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holdings as an ultimate, hard-core reserve, 
much as other countries use gold alone 
for this purpose. While sterling balances 
shift up or down with swings in the bal¬ 
ance of payments, dollar and gold hold¬ 
ings seem to be built up slowly but 
steadily, no matter whether the country 
is running an external surplus or deficit. 
If British exports to Australia now start 
falling substantially, which seems possible, 
then the US dollar content of the Aus¬ 
tralian reserves could start rising still faster 
than it has been. 

The Reserve Bank’s policy is to accu¬ 
mulate gold sold to it by Australian pro¬ 
ducers. But although its gold holdings 
have thus risen almost every year since 
1951, and more than doubled in this period 
from $88 million to $204 million at the 
end of July this year, they still comprise 
only 17 per cent of total reserves (com¬ 
pared with 90 per cent in the United 
States, 78 per cent in France, and 63 per 
cent in Britain). And even if one counts 
Australia's combined gold and US dollar 
holdings as an approximate equivalent of 
other people’s gold reserves, these together 
still total only 40 per cent of all Austra¬ 
lia's reserves. By that standard, Australia 
shows very great readiness to trust the 
pound. 

Meanwhile, there is no compulsion for 
Australian producers to sell gold to the 
Reserve Bank if they can get a better price 
elsewhere. Some of Australia's gold is thus 
sold in the Macao free market, but the 
effect is still to swell the non-sterling com¬ 
ponent of the Australian reserves, since 
the proceeds are received in US dollars. 
As for the small amounts of gold involved, 
they probably filter from Macao to China 
and then into the western world’s official 
reserves as China pays for wheat purchases 
—from Australia, among others. 


Mineral worries 

Australia’s minerals boom has gathered 
such breathtaking speed that most people 
have become dazed by the pace, not least 
Australia’s investors pantihg to keep up 
with the fast-changing fashions in glamour 
stocks, which approximately date each 
succeeding wave of discoveries. Nickel and 
iron ore shares are now vying for top of 
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in ip§, tin in 1965, 

uranium way back in the prehistoric mid- 

1950s- ,4 

The boom has beta providentially timed 
for Australia’s balance off payments: 
foreign capital flooding into/ jpe^ mines 
has been baling oujt the exte*ik| prance 
in the pa#t few years and mia#f 
are now about to pay ofiTin a^ really $>ig 
way. They have already ,quadruple^ to 
$500 million since 1960 and Australians 
believe they could approximately double 
once more by 1970. At that point they * 
could rival wool and contribute a .full 
quarter of Australia’s export earnings, 
compared with a mere 7 per cent just six 
years ago. 

The biggest export growth so far hfti 
been in coal, up five-fold to $66‘million 
since i960 ; mineral sands used for paints 
and alloys, up almost three-fold to $30 
million in the same period ; and iron ore, 
steel ingots and bauxite, up from virtually 
nothing to $34$ million. Future exports 
are now assured by long-term contracts 
with Japan for about $3 billion of iron 
ore and pellets over the next 20-odd y^ars ; 
$650 million of coal over the next decade ; 
and $100 million of bauxite to the year 
2oi2(!). But total bauxite/alumina exports 
are expected to rise faster to about $90 
million a year by 1970. And more lorig- 
term contracts for iron ore deliveries can 
be expected now that the Australian gov¬ 
ernment has abandoned its discriminatory 
and rather clumsy attempt to set prices, 
thus giving the mining companies the 
necessary freedom to compete on equal 
terms in world markets. 

Although the minerals boom followed 
the collapse of wool and other Australian 
commodity prices in the 19^03, Australians 
believe that this was largely coincidental. 
The removal of Australia's ban on iron 
ore exports in i960 provided the biggest 
single spur to new exploration and the 
insatiable demand of Japanese factories 
for more raw materials keeps the boom 
going—but heaven help the Aussies if 
Japan’s economy should ever go into a 
tailspin. 

The iron ore and bauxite discoveries 
are the biggest and most important that 
have been made. When the ban on iron 
01 e was lifted, Australia’s reserves were 
thought to be only about 300 million tons, 
but about seventy times as much commer¬ 
cially exploitable ore has been found in 
just seven years. Bauxite- reserves were 
thought to consist of only a few million 
tons until a geologist stumbled on to the 
world’s biggest deposits on an aborigine v 
settlement in the remote Cape York Penin¬ 
sula. The first oil strike was made in,iQ6i 
and there have since been sevefdl other 
reasonable discoveries of oil and natural 
gas. Rich nickel ores were found in April 
1966, followed in October by the discovery ’ 
of fairly sizeable deposits of phosphate 5 
rock, used for fertiliser. There were also a 
number of copper finds last year and 
earlier this year. 

Joy at these bonanzas is tempered b^ a 
nagging worry both at state and national 
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level that Australia is selling its new found 
riches too cheaply and becoming too be¬ 
holden to foreigners in the process. Few 
fed this quite as strongly as one of Can¬ 
berra’s younger legislators who complains 
that “ Australia has the unique distinction 
of having made the transition from a colo¬ 
nial appendage to a banana republic with¬ 
out any intervening stage.” But a visitor 
catches some uneasiness even among Aus¬ 
tralian producers, as in a remarkable ex¬ 
change your correspondent witnessed, in 
which a Japanese industrialist was banter- 
in^ly asked not to drive such a hard bar- 
gam next time. As the joke went on and 
on, one suddenly sensed that it was no 
longer wholly a joke. All that an outsider 
can say about this is that surely Austra¬ 
lians are very much better equipped to 
take care of themselves than most of the 
world’s primary producers. 

Australian mining companies are less 
worried about foreign control than Austra¬ 
lians outside the industry, partly because 
they have a keener sense of the need not 
just for capital, but also the expertise and 
the entree into world markets that foreign 
participation brings along—and to that 
extent borrowing in the Euro-dollar mar¬ 
ket is no substitute for foreign direct in¬ 
vestment. Moreover, some Australian min¬ 
ing companies reserve power to their local 
directors on decisions that the Australian 
government might deem to affect the 
national interest, though ultimately every 
country controls its resources even where 
such special arrangements have not been 
made. 

The mining companies complain far 
more about the fact that mining leases 
are controlled by state governments and 
that some state politicians are rather more 
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difficult to negotiate with than others. 
They may be ; though, to be fair, minerals 
are regarded as state and not just national 
resources, the states have to help provide 
roads and harbours for the new ventures, 
and state interests understandably want 
some local return from the mining indus¬ 
try, which is notoriously capital intensive. 
What makes negotiations t about leases 
more tortuous than they need be is that 
the various state mining acts have very 
little in common except for being very 
old-fashioned : most were written in the 
gold rush era and designed, to, quote one 
industrialist, “ for a mine worked by four 
men.” But there is now some hope that the 
new Australian Mining Industry Develop¬ 
ment Council may help persuade states 
to up-date their mining acts and to bring 
them more into line with each other. 


Tariff troubles 

— - * - — -■ —--- 

Tariff policy is one of the most contentious 
issues in Australia, with a quarrel raging 
not just about the high level of tariffs, but 
also about the haphazard way they are 
fixed. Those on manufactured imports are 
commonly 40 per cent or more, which 
is two to five times the external tariffs 
levied by the common market countries, 
America and Britain. Some Australian 
tariffs run as high as 300 per cent. 

Mr McEwen, the minister for trade and 
industry, is cast as the protectionist villain. 
Over the past year he has thrown up new 
barriers around the chemical and motor 
industries and he seems to have become 
more protectionist still since Britain’s 
common market bid and Australia’s 
failure to secure the grain price increases 
it wanted in the Kennedy Round. But his 
high tariff policy is encountering increas¬ 
ing opposition from farmers, the treasury, 
the Reserve Bank, as well as from some 
members of the Liberal party and even 
the Labour party: there was a real howl 
of protest this year when it was thought 
that Mr McEwen hoped to stack the 
independent tariff board with sympathetic 
industrialists as part-time members. He 
would have had reason enough, since the 
board’s chairman, Mr G. A. Rattigan, has 
now publicly joined the opponents of 
undue protectionism and promised to 
assert the board’s independence more 
forcefully in future. 

The eight full-time members of the 
tariff board are appointed for five years 
by the Governor-General. The board con¬ 
siders proposals for tariff changes referred 
to it by the department of trade and in¬ 
dustry, and virtually all it$ fecommenda- 
tions are accepted. But ih reality it is 
neither as independent nor influential as 
this implies. So far, the, board has not 
initiated inquiries ; and, in those referred 
to it, it has felt obliged to stick closely to 
the narrow terms of reference handed 
down by the department of trade and 
industry. Usually the board is merely 
asked to determine die fldif$bplity ” of an 
Australian product fa<jog competition 
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from imports. In practice, this means that 
an Australian mknufacuirer' whose $10 
widgets fail to 1 sell against $6 Imports 
simply trots off to the department of 
trade which steers him 6n to the tariff 
board. Hey presto, and out pops a tariff 
of 66-f per cent, o t thereabouts, the alter¬ 
native of putting the man out of business 
not having been included in the tariff 
board’s terihs of reference. This is what 
the federal government’s special adviser, 
Sir Frank Mere, was referring to when he 
complained about #l instant protection” 
for almost any domestic industry able to 
show a prima facie case of being hurt by 
imports. 

The system that has operated so far has 
innumerable weaknesses. For a start, very 
many tariffs are not scrutinised by the 
tariff board at all: these are general 
tariffs that are waived by by-law so long 
as there is no Australian production of the 
goods covered, and then enforced auto¬ 
matically as soon as local production 
starts. The cases that do get to the board 
are, inevitably, applications to raise 
tariffs: the board is seldom if ever asked 
whether it thinks an existing tariff too 
high. Moreover, applications for new or 
increased tariffs are nearly always made 
only after production has actually started, 
and the board’s decisions are thus to some 
extent captive. Finally, a structure of 
protection has emerged quite fortuitously 
for some industries from unrelated tariff 
rulings narrowly confined to a product at 
a time. 

Mr Rattigan has apparently felt 
strongly about these defects ever since 
joining the tariff board in 1963, but he is 
thought to have waited before firing his 
big salvo this May until there had been 
time to digest the Vernon committee’s 
controversial suggestion that a tariff level 
of somewhat under 30 per cent might 
serve as a benchmark in deciding whether 
Australian industries were “ economic ” 
or not. The tariff board is unsure about 
the wisdom of applying any single 
criterion to all industries. What Mr 
Rattigan has said the board will move 
towards is a more comprehensive review 
of Australia’s tariff structure and away 
from the present system of “ skirmishes 
on a narrow front.” The board has 
started an investigation of which Austra¬ 
lian tariffs might be considered too high, 
adequate, or too low, and hopes to 
ppbljsh its findings next August, in its 
1968 annual report. After that, the plan 
is to seek references from the department 
of trade instead of just waiting for them 
to be sent along, and to exert pressure by 
complaining publicly if those requested 
are not forthcoming. What the board 
wapts is the chance to consider the tariff 
structure and its imflhct on the economy, 
instead of being confined to unrelated 
piecemeal decisions. The ultimate respon¬ 
sibility Tor tariffs would remain, as now, 
with the government and parliament. But 
whether any government will allow the 
major influence on policy to pass to an 
assertively independent board is an open 

question*. 
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Bankers' bank 

w 

After much discussion Australia has now 
got a new development bank, and it has 
been saved from having a second, dupli¬ 
cate institution that political and adminis¬ 
trative rivalries threatened to spawn. 

The Australian Resources Development . 
Bank formed last month by eight trading 
banks with the active support of the 
Reserve Bank and the blessings of the 
treasury, hopes to start operating late this 
year or early next, once parliament has 
given the necessary approval. And Mr 
McEwen announced last week that he has 
abandoned plans for the Australian 
Industry Development Corporation which 
he had been proposing. Both this and 
the bankers’ bank were to channel 
additional capital into the development of 
Australia’s natural resources, but with 
some difference of emphasis in their oper¬ 
ations. Thus the bankers’ development 
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bank will seek capital btfffi at hdtnte and 
abroad, while Mr McEwen's proposed 
development corporation would , have 
tried to borrow ovetieas; and BesKte* that; 
it seems that Mr McRwen’s corporation 
would probably havejgpnc in for a greater 
degree' of equity fip^ncjng^ than the 
bankers’ development bank. 

The bankers' development bank is to 
start with $50 million contributed in loan 
and share capital by its partners and the 
Australian Reserve Bank; and it expects 
to raise an additional $250 million “ in its 
early years *’ by issuing, in Australia and 
abroad, three- to ten-year transferable 
deposit certificates (i.e., Australian CDs), 
and by bidding for three- to five-year 
fixed deposits at market rates of interest. 
It plans to extend financing both directly, 
by making fixed interest loans itself, and 
also indirectly by refinancing develop: 
ment loans that have been made in the 
first instance by one or more of its trading 
bank partners. And the possibility of 
some equity financing is not excluded. 


P 

Mr - ’Mc&Wft' 

argued against the bankers* development 
. bank that it would xnprety indirect Aui> 
•-ttelian' capital without itifotting mum 
additional long-tenn capital from ovq|* 
seas, pn the other hand banken, many 
f baiineswnep and many government offic¬ 
ials otner than Mr McEwen’s owij, 
believed that his proposed government 
agency would merely have compete 
with the commonwealth government it¬ 
self In overseas capital markets ; and thw 
disliked the idea of giving a government 
agency an important role in the distribu¬ 
tion of finance to industry. In the everijt 
the arguments for the bankers' develop¬ 
ment bank have proved more persuasive/, 
it fits into the existing financial structure, 
and the trading banks should surely have 
no difficulty 1 tapping their extensive 
overseas connections for investment 
capital, even though they will not have 
the commonwealth government guarantee 
that Mr McEwen proposed for overseas 
loans raised by his proposed corporation^’ 


How Australian an 

They formally opened Australia’s newest 
town on the farthest noith-east frontier 
on a clear but blistcry day, earlier this 
year. Mr Nicklin, the premier of Queens¬ 
land, a magnificent, leonine figure, per¬ 
formed the ceremony by pulling away a 
pink candlewick bedspread draped over a 
piece of modern, outdoor sculpture made 
of aluminium—the Substance that had 
brought the new town of Weipa into exist¬ 
ence on the tip of the Cape York penin¬ 
sula, almost 2,000 miles from the Mrl- 
bourne-Sydney population belt Most 
Australians are urban people and the great 
open spaces seem to have very little real 
attraction for them. But their romantic, 
vicarious interest in the fabled outback has 
now been quickened once more by the 
new minerals discoveries, most of which 
have been made in remote and desolate 
places. Weipa’s short history is a good 
illustration of what has been happening 

In a few brief years a community of 
just under 400 people has come into exist¬ 
ence in a wilderness of wattle trees, just 
12 degrees below the equator, and the place 
has begun to acquire the feeling of a town¬ 
ship rather than a mere mining camp, with 
its neatly laid-out gardens, its school, post 
office and mini-supermarket. All around 
great earth-moving machines shovel away 
the thin top layer of poor soil and scoop 
up the red bauxite below; lorries charge 
about taking this to the washing and grad¬ 
ing plant, which then disgorges it into great 
stockpile mounds from which it is loaded 
into ships at the new harbour. No question 
about the activity and the progress here, 
nor about the Aussie feel of the place. But 
how Australian is Weipa in reality ? As yet, 
very little. 

Although Weipa is the latest place to 
have been settled by Australians it also 
happens to be the first place where 
European voyagers landed in Australia, in 
1606 from the Dutch ship Duyfken. And 


outpost ? 

the signs of bauxite were there all along — 
Captain Flinders of the Royal Navy le- 
marked on the “ reddish cliffs ” as long ago 
as 1802. But the bauxite remained un¬ 
discovered for all practical purposes until 
1955. when the Consolidated Zinc Corpor¬ 
ation sent a geologist named Mr H. J. 
Evans to look for oil in the area. He 
failed to find any but he did discover, with 
an elderly aborigine called Matthew, 
bauxite deposits which have since proved 
to be the biggest in the woild, possibly 
exceeding 3 billion tons or over 20 per 
cent of the western world's known resources 
“If all this stuff is bauxite,” was Mr 
Evans’s first reaction, “ then thete must be 
something the matter with it.” 

In fact, the only difficulty proved to be 
the usual one with bauxite, that people 
keep discovering it in remote countries all 
over the world, and that it is extremely 
difficult to get into the very narrow' market 
for processing this into aluminium. There 
is no scarcity of bauxite, which is easily 
mined by simply scooping it up from the 
earth ; there is no special difficulty about 
getting it refined into alumina, which looks 
like baby powder. The third stage, of 
smelting alumina into aluminium is the 
difficult one, because it requires enormously 
costly amounts of electric power. 

The world aluminium industry is domin¬ 
ated by five large groups whose operations 
are “ vertically integrated ” from bauxite 
mining to aluminium smelting, and the 
problem for a newcomer is to become 
something more than a supplier of bauxite 
by getting into this integrated industry. Con¬ 
solidated Zinc (which has since become 
part of Rio Tinto-Zinc Corporation) tried 
unsuccessfully for an international partner- 
ahip with British Aluminium and Reynolds 
before finally combining with Kaiser Alumi¬ 
num to form Comalco Industries. Comalco 
is equally owned by Kaiser and Conzinc 
Riotinto of Australia, but 83 per cent of 


the Australian partner is owned, in turn, * 
by London’s Rio Tinto-Zinc Corporation 

It was only this international partner¬ 
ship plus some big long-term contracts for 
bauxite shipments to Japan and Europe • - 
that made the development of the Weipa 
reserves possible. Trial shipments were 
sent from Weipa in 1961, but they got going 
in earnest only in 1963, and as recently f 
as last year still amounted to less than 
1 million tons. But this year shipments > 
are expected to total 2^ million tons, and 
4 million tons is being forecast for 1970. 

Comalco mines the bauxite at Weipa, 
and also operates a modest aluminium 
refinery at Bell Bay in Tasmania and a 
small semi-fabricating mill near Sydney. 

Ihc bulk of Weipa’s output goes to Port 
Gladstone in Queensland, to the world’s 
biggest single-stream alumina plant set up 
in 19G3 and owned 52 per cent by Kaiser, 

20 per cent each by Alcan of Canada and 
Pcchiney of France, and 8 per cent by 
Gon/inc Riotinto of Australia (which makes 
the true Australian interest in this parti¬ 
cular operation much smaller still, because 
of Rio Tinto-Zinc’s big stake in Conzinc 
Riotinto). The bulk of Port Gladstone’s 
alumina is then shipped to smelters in 
north America. 

What all this means is that the Austra¬ 
lians have so far managed to find long¬ 
term customers for their bauxite, but that 
they have not as yet managed to get more 
than a foot into the integrated aluminium 
industry, which is the real honey-pot. One 
step towards that objective is (he plan to 
build a smelter in New Zealand using 
cheap power from the Manapouri hydro¬ 
electric scheme to process Australian 
alumina. There is also the proposal for 
another alumina refinery—this time at 
Weipa itself. The big question is whether 
such a refinery would be bwrted', like the 
one at Gladstone, by a whole consortium 
of foreign firms leaving Conzinc Riotinto of 
Australia only a very small share; or 
whether it would be set up just by 
Comalco, thus giving Australian interests 
a somewhat huger cut. 
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OLIVETTI INTERNATIONAL S.A. 

(SofUti Anonyme incorporated with limited liability in the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg) 

U.S. $15,000,000 61 per cent 15 Year Loan of 1967 
Unconditionally Guaranteed 
by 

ING. C. OLIVETTI & G, S.p.A. 


Issue Price 981 per cent. 

HALF-YEARLY INTEREST PAYABLE bl APRIL AND 1* OCTOBER 


The principal terms and conditions of the Loan were published in the Recued Special des Sociltls et Associations C-No. 130 of the 
Memorial of the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg of 15 th September , 1967. 

The Bonds of the Load have been subscribed and offered for safe by. 

BANCA COMMERCIALS ITALIANA 
LAZARD FRERES & CO. BANQUE LAMBERT S.C.S. 

The sale oi the Bonds has been underwritten by, amongst others, the foUowmg:— 


BANCA NAZIONALE DEL LAVORO 


AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM BANK N.V. 

BANQU9 DE PARIS ET DES PAYS-BAS 
CREDrr LYONNAIS 

EURAMERICA-F1NANZIAR1A INTERNATIONALE S.pA. 
LEHMAN BROTHERS 


BANCO DI ROMA 
BANQUE GENERALE DU LUXEMBOURG 
CRED1TO ITA LLANO 
HILL, SAMUEL & CO. LIMITED 
N. M. ROTHSCHILD A SONS 


ALGEMENE BANK NEDERLAND N.V. ARNHOLD AND S. BLEICHRODER, INC. BACHE St CO. INC. 

BANCA D'AMERICA E DTTALIA BANCA DI CREDITO DI MILANO BANCA NAZIONALE DELL'AGRBCOLTURA 

BANCA POPOLARE DI NOVARA BANCA PROYINOALE LOMBARDA BANCO AMBROSIANO 

BANCO DI NAPOLI BANK OF LONDON ft SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED BANQUE DE BRUXELLES SA. 

BANQUE DE SUEZ ET DE L’UNION DES MINES BANQUE EUROPEBNNE DU LUXEMBOURG 

BANQUE INTERNATIONALE A LUXEMBOURG BANQUE LOUIS-DREYFUS ft CUE BAYERISCHE VERKINSBANK 

BEAR, STEARNS ft CO. BERLINER HANDELS*GESEUSCHAFT BLY1H ft CO. INC. 

CHARTERHOUSE JAFHET ft THOMASSON LIMITED COMMERZBANK AG CREDIT COMMERCIAL DE FRANCE 

CREDIT COMMERCIAL DE FRANCE, Mia CREDITO DI VENEZIA E DEL RIO DE LA PLATA 

> DEN DANSKE LANDMANDSBANK THE DELTEC BANKING CORPORATION LIMITED DEUTSCHE RANK AG 

DRE3DNER BANK AG DREXEL HARR1MAN RIPLEY INTERNATIONAL *A rX HAMBROS BANK LIMITED 

HOLLANDSCHE BANK-UNlE N.V. ISTITUTO BANCARIO SAN PAOLO DI TORINO KLEINWORT, BENSON UMirRjD 
KREDTETBANK N.V. KREpiETBANK, SA. LUXEMBOUR&EOI8E LAZARD BROTHERS ft CO. LIMITED 

LAZARD FRERES ft CIE LOEB, RHOADES ft CO. MEES ft HOPE 

MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER ft SMITH SawMa UadcrwdUr LlaRt* MODEL, ROLAND ft CO., INC, 

SAMUEL MONTAGU ft CO. LIMITED MONTE DEI PA3CHI DI SIENA DE NEUFUZE, SCHLUMBERGER, MALLET ft CIE 
SAL. OPFENHEIM IR. ft CIE PIERSON, HELDRING ft PIRRSON DE ROTHSCHILD FRERES 

I. HENRY SCHRODER WAGG ft CO. LIMITED SKANDINAVISKA BANfKEN SOOETE GENERALE 

SOOETE GENERALS DE BANQUE SA. STOCKHOLM! ENSULDA BANK SVENSKA HANDELSBANKEN 

SWISS AMERICAN CORPORATION S. G. WARBURG ft OO. LOOTED WHITE, WELD ft CO. LIMITED 




Quotation for the Bonds has been granted by the Commission of the Luxembourg Stock Exchange, Arrangements are also being made 
the Bonds on the Amsterdam Stock Exchange. < 
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fl ^fHrtfldort s£o*t 
London FC4 m , \ 

TWophono 01-980 61 OF 

Tha airmail service It availabl# in 
all oountrltt and It uaually quicker 
by 24/48 houra than tha chat par 
airfreight aarvica, which la only 
avaUabla in tha countries 
Indicated. 

1 year by Surface Mail 

Britain and Ireland £6.0.0 

Outside Britain £6.10.0 or U.S. 919.60 


1 year by Air 


Airfreight 

£8.0.0 


£9.0.0 


Europe 
Belgium 
Denmark 
France 
Germany 
Holland 
Italy 
Portugal 
Switzerland 
Austria 
Greece 
Turkey 

Gibraltar, Malta 

East Europe 

Finland 

Luxemburg 

Norway 

Spam 

Sweden 


North America 
Canada $29.60 

Mexico 
USA 


Airmail 

£10.0.0 


£10.0.0 


£7.5.0 

£10.0.0 


$42 00 


none Mex. Pes. 465 
$29.60 $37.80 


North Africa and Middle East 

Iran £9.0.0 £11.0.0 

Iraq 

Israel 

Jordan none „ 

Lebanon £9.0.0 

Sudan none 

UAR 

West Africa 

Cameroon none £12.10.0 

Congo 

Ghana £9.0.0 

Nigeria 

East and Southern Africa and 

Indian Sub Continent 

Ceylon £10.0.0 £12.10.0 

India 

Kenya 

Pakistan none 

S. Africa £10.0.0 

Tanzania 
Uganda 

Far East and Pacific Area 


none 

£12.10.0 


Burma 
Hongkong 
Malaya 
Thailand 
Vietnam 
Australia 
China 
Japan 

New Zealand 
Philippines 


South and 
Central America 

Student Rata 

Britain and 

Rest of World 

USA $19.60 


£12.10.0 


£13.10.0 


£12.100 

Surface 


£4.0.0 


Tha Economist Quarterly Index 

Surface 

Annual Subscription £1.0.0 

US $2»W 
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THE FINANCIAL NEWS GROUP 


INTERIM REPORT JUNE 1967 


The Directors of The FmaPeaL Newt Limited tod of it* principal subsidiary The Financial Times Limited 
present the following interim reports for the six months ended 30tn June, 1967. Past experience has 
shown that the results for the first half of the year are usually better than those for thp second half, 
and it is anticipated (hat this trend will be followed in 1967. The figures are unaudited. 


THE FINANCIAL NEWS LIMITED 


and its subsidiaries including The Financial Times Group 


TRADING PROFIT 
Investment Income .. 


Deduct: 

Debenture Interest . 

PROFIT BEFORE TAXATION 

Deduct: 

Taxation based on profits for the six months 

Corporation Tax . 

Income Tax .. 


PROFIT AFTER TAXATION . 

Exceptional hems 

Loss on termination of part of a subsidiary's 

business, less tax relief . 

Surplus on redemption of government securities, 
less taxation thereon . 


Deduct: 

Profit attributable to outside shareholders of The 

Financial Times Limited and its subsidiaries . 

PROFIT ATTRIBUTABLE TO THE FINANCIAL 
NEWS LIMITED . 


£ 


265,000 


130,000 

65,000 


Half-Year 


Half-Year 

to 


to 

30.6.1967 


30j6.!966 

£ 

£ 

£ 

596,000 


726,000 

87,000 


87,000 

683,000 


813,000 

33,000 


34,000 

650,000 

306,000 

8,000 

779,000 

265,000 

314,000 

385,000 


465,000 


65,000 

— 

320,000 

463J000 

149,000 

213,000 

_ni£0® 

151,000 

sssaaas 


The directors have declared an interim dividend of 5%, less income lax, on the Ordinary shares of the 
Company for the year end in* 31st December, 1967. This dividend will be paid on 17lh October, 1967, 
to all shareholders registered in the books of the Company at close of business on 25th September, 1967. 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES LIMITED 


and its Subsidiaries 


£ 

TRADING PROFIT 

The Financial Times Limited . 

Subsidiaries . 


Investment Income 


Deduct: 

Debenture Interest . 

PROFIT BEFORE TAXATION 

Deduct: 

Taxation based on profits for the six months 

Corporation Tax . 250,000 

Income Tax . — 


PROFIT AFTER TAXATION . 

Exceptional items 

Loss on termination of part of a subsidiary’s 


business, less tax relief . 130,000 

Surplus on redemption of government securities, 
less taxation thereon . 65,000 


Deduct: 

Profit attributable to shares of subsidiaries held by 
The Financial News Limited (Holding Company) 
and outside shareholders . 

PROFIT ATTRIBUTABLE TO THE FINANCIAL 
TIMES LIMITED . 


Half-Year 

to 

30.6.1967 

£ 

£ 

Hdf-Year 

to 

30.6.1966 

£ 

450,000 

124,000 


648,000 

43,000 

574,000 

74,000 


691,000 

72,000 

648,000 


763,000 

33,000 


34,000 

615,000 


729,000 

250,000 

288,000 

4,000 

292,000 

365,000 


437,000 

65,000 



300,000 


437,000 

37,000 


32,000 

263,000 


405,000 


The directors have declared an interim dividend of 71%, less income tax, on the Ordinary shares of 
the Company for the year ending 31st December. 1967. This dividend will be paid on 16th October, 1967, 
to all shareholders registered in the books of the Company at close of business on 25th September, 1967. 


Bracken House, 
Cannon Street. 
London, E.C.4. 


September 26th, 1967. 
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THE ANGLO-CEYLON & GENERAL 
ESTATES CO. 

MR FRANCIS W. DOUSE’S REVIEW 


The Eighty-First Annual Ordinary 
General Meeting of The Anglo- 
Ceylon & General Estates Com¬ 
pany Limited was held on Sep¬ 
tember 27 in London. 

Mr Francis W. Douse (the 
Chairman) presided and, in the 
course of his speech, said : 

Unfavourable climatic conditions 
during practically all the growing 
season and the effects of two 
moderate cyclones resulted in the 
Company's estates' output of sugar 
from all sources being 59,174 
metric tons, as against 73,290 tons 
in 1965 - 66 . 

The production cost per ton of 
sugar was higher, due to the lower 
crop, but this was tompensated for 
by a net price to producers of 
R.S 421.50 (£31 12 s.) per ton, 

in comparison with RS 409.32 
(£30 14 s.) per ton. 

Mauritius: Essentials for Island's 
Economic Wellbeing 

The continuance of the Com¬ 
monwealth Sugar Agreement is 
absolutely vital to the Island's 
economic well-being, and if 
Britain's entry into the Common 
Market makes no provision for 
assured outlets at assured prices for 
Mauritius sugars, the Island's 
economic existence would be in 
jeopardy. 

After the Constitutional Confer¬ 
ence held in 1965 , it was decided 
that a general election would be 
held following which Mauritius 
would be granted independence 
after six months of stable govern¬ 
ment if a single majority in the 
Legislature voted for it. 

The election was unfortunately 
delayed until early August this 
year when Sir Seewoosagur Ram- 
goolam, the previous Premier, led 
his Independence Party, a coali¬ 
tion campaigning for Indepen¬ 
dence, to victory, with a comfort¬ 
able majority. The Resolution 
requesting Independence was 
passed on August 22 , 1967 . 

The long and uncertain pre- 
Election period did not help to 
ease the situation and, indeed, it 
delayed the realistic appraisal of 
the Island's problems and put off 
decisions being taken which were 
urgently needed. 

Now is the time, with a newly 
elected Government, to decide on 
a policy designed to deal with 
existing deficits on Revenue and 
Capital Account and to avoid such 
deficits In the future. The over¬ 
expenditure that has taken place 
has been principally on unemploy¬ 
ment telieymd food subsidies and 
if these JpnEroblems were serious¬ 
ly tachf ^ypyp lcd with a detcr- 
pgirie^yjyio combat the con¬ 


tinued alarming increase in the 
population, then there could be a 
reasonable chance of balanced 
budgets. No half measures should 
be adopted and as it would appear 
that Mauritius must receive a 
grant-in-aid, the full extent of 
the cost of measures necessary to 
start off with a clean sheet and 
provide a programme for Govern¬ 
ment to work to to cover several 
years ahead, should be the ob¬ 
jective. 

Abolition of Rice Subsidy 

The new Government’s prompt 
and courageous action in abolishing 
thr rice subsidy is to be com¬ 
mended, as had it been allowed to 
continue, it could reach alarming 
proportions. 

In tackling the problem of the 
increase in population, the Gov¬ 
ernment has promised full support 
to a Family Planning Campaign. 

As to the problem of relief work 
for the unemployed payment for 
this relief cannot continue on the 
present basis and the palming off 
of more labour on to the sugar 
estates, thus creating an artificial 
cost of production, must cease. 
The sooner the sugar estates, 
which, after all, produce pretty 
well all of the Island's Income 
from exports, are allowed to 
operate on a basis competitive with 
other countries in the world, 
namely, not having to bear any 
costs other than genuine ones 
directly involved in the production 
and manufacture of sugar, the 
better. 

Mauritius has never yet had a 
grant-in-aid, but this sort of 
financial assistance will definitely 
be required, if even only the 
present living standards of the 
Island’s people are to be main¬ 
tained. 

On Revenue Account, the Gov¬ 
ernment cannot rely on anything 
from an increase in taxation and 
with 98 per cent of the economy 
still dependent on sugar, an im¬ 
provement can only be brought 
about by a rise in the World Price 
of sugar. 

Unemployment relief has to con¬ 
tinue, but it is essential that h 
should be managed and controlled 
on a proper basis aimed primarily 
towards capital works, the major¬ 
ity of which should, if possible, 
be of a productive nature. 

Establishment of Secondary 
Industries 

The efforts to diversify the 
Island's economy continued 
throughout the year and by far 
the most important of new ventures 
is the project due to commence 


production in 1969 for the manu¬ 
facture of compound granular 
fertilisers for use in Mauritius, 
with some export possibilities. 

The Tea Factory, sponsored by 
your Company in conjunction with 
other Sugar Millers in the Island 
will be commissioned early next 
month, and will be a valuable 
contribution to the growing Tea 
Industry which has recently se¬ 
cured an important market in 
South Africa. 

Coupled with the establishment 
of secondary industries in general, 
it is imperative that as much food 
should be produced as possible in 
Mauritius, and Sugar Estates have 
now under consideration a project 
for the large-scale production of 
foodstuffs which will materially 
assist in foreign exchange saving 
and additional employment of 
labour. 

I am confident that the Premier 
and his new Government are 
desirous of creating a prosperous 
and sound Mauritius and will ap¬ 
proach this objective in a respon¬ 
sible manner and it seems to me 
that the people of Mauritius must 
be adjured to put their country’s 
interests as top priority and be 
prepared for a period of austerity. 
If the Government adopts meas¬ 
ures such as 1 have suggested, then 
it should be supported by every¬ 
body of whatever political views. 

Crop Increase 

I am sure you will be glad to 
hear that the crop of sugar now 
being harvested will b<^ larger than 
last year and the extraction of 
sugar achieved by our new milling 
train at Highlands Factory, in¬ 
stalled two years ago has consti¬ 
tuted an all-time record for 
Mauritius. 

The results of the Company’s 
operations in CEYLON during the 
year were most disappointing and 
unrewarding, both as to crop add 
prices. 

Production was 8 . 24 % less 
than for Season 1965/66 due to 
unfavourable weather conditions, 
and a strike by members of one of 
the several Unions representing 
Plantation Workers. 

The smaller production added 
to the unit cost, which was 
approximately 1 }d per lb above 
that of 1965 / 66 , and we had to 
contend with falling market prices. 

It is pleasing to note that our 
crop to date this year is 7 i% 
ahead of last year, but there is no 
material improvement to the price 
of tea. 

Thf report and accounts were 
adopted. 
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MICROFILM 


A complete record of The 
Economist on microfilm has for 
some time been available, year 
by year, from January 1955 
onwards. 

Now the complete series, from 
the first issue in September 1843 
to the end of 1954, connecting 
with the current series, is avail¬ 
able. It enables libraries to have 
a complete file in convenient 
compass instead of the bound 
volumes, which take up a great 
deal of shelf space and are 
largely unobtainable. 

The Economist is a matchless 
record of fact and opinion, 
essential for research in the 
economic and political history of 
the last 124 years. 

The complete set from 1843 to 
1954 ordered at one time costs 
£642.17.0 ($1,800), but parti¬ 
cular periods are available as 
required and an exact quotation 
will be sent on request. Micro¬ 
films from 1955 onwards cost 
on average, £8.10.0 ($24.00) 
per year. 

Enquiries and orders should be 
sent, not to The Economist but 
to: * 

University Microfilms Ltd. 
Remax House 
31-32 Alfred Piece 
London WC1 
or to 

University Microfilms Inc. 
Ajnn Arbor, Michigan* USA 



THE SECOND* ALLIANCE TRUST, COMPANY 

RESULTS BETTER THAN FORECAST 
DIVIDEND INCREASED 
MR D. F. McCURRACH ON THE OUTLOOK 


The 84 th Annual General Meeting of The Second Alliance Truit 
Company Limited will be held on 26 th October in Dundee. 

The following is the statement by the Chairman, Mr David F. 
McCurrach, which has been circulated with the Annual Report 
and Accounts : 

The Directors’ Report records formally the death of your Chair¬ 
man, Mr Alan Brown, early this year. I have already paid tribute 
to him elsewhere but must record here the continuing sense of 
loss which we all feel. I am greatly honoured to have been invited 
to succeed him. 

Your Directors are happy to welcome to the Board Mr George 
Chiene and to ask you to confirm his appointment. He brings a 
wide first-hand knowledge of investment trust management along 
with experience and connections in the fields of law, banking and 
insurance, all of which are of great value to us. 

ACCOUNTS 

This Report appears in a new form which I hope will be found 
acceptable. The results are rather better than forecast in our 
Interim Report in March and in last yrar’s Report. Sterling 
dividend income for the previous year had been inflated by some 
£ 47,000 by “ accelerated ” dividends and this amount was actually 
lost to revenue during the latest year, making a net adverse swing 
of nearly £ 100 , 000 . Half of this has, however, been made up 
and our sterling dividends are down by only £ 48,000 at £ 825 , 000 . 
Dollar dividends rose by £ 12,000 to £ 321 , 000 , making the total 
£ 1 , 146 , 000 . 

These are the bald results of our investment efforts. They are, 
however, completely swamped in their translation into distributable 
earnings by the tax changes, whose technicalities were dealt with 
in Mr Brown’s Statements of the last two years. Last year's 
Accounts were still transitional but these before you now are on 
a full Corporation Tax basis. When the last Accounts were 
prepared it was understood that indirect double taxation relief 
had ceased on 5 th April 1966 ; in fact, as reported at the last 
Annual General Meeting, it ran until 19 th September. The 
additional provisional relief for the period from 6 th April to 31 st 
July 1966 , £ 28,700 after Corporation Tax and equivalent to 0 . 6 % 
on the Ordinary Stock, has been taken straight to Revenue Reserve. 
For the current year we have only £ 23,800 gross, £ 100,000 down 
on what was shown in the previous Accounts. Recoveries for earlier 
years are down by £ 9,500 to £ 18,500 and we expect less than 
half that amount this year and for the last time. Expenses of all 
kinds are almost unchanged. 

EARNINGS 

The previous year’s figures have been adjusted to make them as 
nearly as possible comparable and the net revenue of £ 951,200 
compares with an adjusted figure of £ 1 , 001,200 for the previous 
year. Expressed purely on a gross basis, the previous year’s 
earnings were 19 }% (before including the 0 . 6 % additional relief 
referred to) or i 8 J% excluding provisional relief altogether. On 
the same basis this year’s earnings are 18 . 2 %. However, it seems 
wrong* to ignore the credit against a marginal Schedule F tax 
liability met out of transitional credits under the 1965 Finance 
Act, of which we should have the benefit for several years. We 
propose, therefore, in the ten-year record (on page 15 of the Report 
and Accounts) to include in our earnings each year so much of our 
credit as is used. For the current year it is 0 . 88 %, making the 
earnings 19 . 08 %. 


DIVIDENDS 

Last year it was indicated that we hoped to be able \o maintain 
a distribution of i 6 £% and in the light of these results your 
Directors recommend a small increase in the total for the year 
by the payment of a final dividend of 12 % making a 17 % dividend 
against last year’s payment of i 6 £%, which included a bonus 
of !*%. 

INVESTMENT VALUATION 

Our valuation is £ 29 , 726 , 000 , £ 4 , 160,000 higher than the 
previous year’s figure, itself the highest figure which we had until 
then been able to show in a Report. Leading Ordinary Share 
indices rose, in Britain by io£% and in the United States by i^i% 
(or 16 % if adjusted for the rise in the dollar premium), a$d we 
show overall appreciation (adjusted for new money invested) of 
15 % despite fixed interest holdings representing over one-eighth 
of our assets which, on market indices, rose by only 5 %. This 
increase in our fixed interest investments from 7 . 8 % to 13 . 1 % 
( 8 . 9 % being Preference Stocks) coupled with a drop in sterling 
equities from 46 . 9 % to 41 . 1 % are the outstanding changes in our 
Classification and the contrasting performance of market values 
over the year perhaps allows me to underline the different 
investment objectives of different see tions of our funds. Buying 
Preference Stocks has been a deliberate defensive move when 
earnings and dividend prospectB of broad sections of British 
industry were (and are) at best flat and often disturbing, when 
Preference Stocks offered higher and very much securer returns 
and when we had need of franked investment income to allow 
us to keep our dynamic stake in the United States without penalis¬ 
ing our own dividend rate. Our U.S. proportion has risen from 
43 . 4 % to 45 . 4 % despite small temporary net sales of investment 
dollars in the ordinary course of dealing. 

PROSPECTS 

I ran assure you that while improving both the rate and 
protective qualities of our earnings at the expense of growth in 
this moderate fraction of our funds, we have more assiduously than 
ever sought aggressive growth with the balance, if necessary at 
the expense of current yield. The deferred hope of any general 
reflation of the home economy flowing from the Middle East crisis 
and our other balance of payments problems does not preclude 
continuing progress from ably managed companies or dynamic 
industries, and it is these which we have steadily sought alike in 
our sterling investments (a substantial proportion of which, in 
fact, trade internationally) and in the United States where we 
now have very substantial holdings in what we believe to be 
outstandingly fast growing < ompanies. This means in general 
lower yields; the average market yield of our equity portfolio at 
31 st July was only 3 . 85 % ignoring the dollar premium. For this 
year, our current estimates indicate maintained earnings with the 
recovery of the £ 47,000 of sterling dividends " lost" last year 
balancing vanishing tax recoveries, and we may reasonably expect 
modest dividend increases as the year passes. 

At the risk of monotony, I must reaffirm from our continuing 
experience the damage inflicted as much on the value of the 
country’s overseas assets as upon ourselves by the combined cost 
of the 25 % dollar investment currency “surrender” and the 
capital gains tax. An immediate cash cost of the order which they 
can impose (often as much as 20 %) frequently exceeds the reason¬ 
able gain or saving in sight from investment changes which sound 
stewardship would otherwise require. 




BRAITH WAITE ft* CO. 
ENGINEERS LTD. 
ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING 

The Forty-sixth Annua) General 
'Meeting of Shareholders of 
*Braithwaite & Co Engineers 
Limited was held yesterday at 
Dorland House, 14/16 Regent 
Street, London, SWi. Mr J. 
Harvey Humphry es, Aaaoc.I«C.E., 
M.I«StnictE., the Chairman, pre¬ 
sided. 

In his statement, copies of which 
had been sent to the Shareholders, 
the Chairman stated that he was 
pleased to be able to report a 
further improvement in the Com¬ 
pany’s trading during the year 
under review. Both West Bromwich 
and Newport Works had been 
fully occupied throughout the 
<year on several large orders in¬ 
cluding steelwork for Fiddlers 
Ferry, Cottam and Pembroke 
Thermal Power Stations and for 
Dungeness Nuclear Power Station 


- Saks of pressed steel tanks -eon** 
tinued at a satisfactory level. 

The Chairman stated that the 
trading profit of the year was 
again a record and he looked for¬ 
ward to the Company trading 
profitably in the current year. The 
market for fabrication and erection 
of steelwork was a difficult one 
but every effort was being made 
to bring in substantial tonnages to 
follow on contracts at present in 
progress. 

The Chairman confirmed that 
the recommendation for the distri¬ 
bution of one new Ordinary Share 
for every two such Shares held as 
referred to in the Report of the 
Directors would be proceeded with 
before the end of the calendar 
year. 

Resolutions were unanimously 
passed for the adoption of the 
Report and Accounts and the pay¬ 
ment of a final dividend of 8 per 
cent, making a total of 12 per cent, 
for the year on the Ordinary 
Shares. 


Uf Tarmac 


INTERIM REPORT 

The Group profit before tax for the half-year ended 30th dune, 1967 
was £1,703,000 and shows an improvement of £277,000, an increase 
of Just over 19% compared with the same period in 1968. During this 
period sales to external customers rose by £5.559 million, an increase 
of nearly 24%. The increase in profit has been helped by a successful 
six months in the Roadstone Group. 

During the second half of the year there are signs that, provided 
the weather holds, a somewhat greater improvement may be achieved 
over the similar period last year, when profits before tax reached 
£1,601,000. Your Company is therefore doing well and I have no 
reason to deviate from my Statement In the 1966 Annual Report that 
profits for 1967 will be at a materially higher level. 

The Board has declared an interim dividend for 1967 of 5% less tax 
on the Ordinary share capital payable on 6th November, 1967 and, 
subject to unforeseen circumstances, your Directors anticipate that 
the total distribution for the year will be 15%. 

Sir Charles Burman, Chairman October, 1967 


Unaudited Results lor First Half Year: 6 Months to 30th June 


Salat to External Cuatomart 

1967 

1666 

£.000 

28,888 

£.000 

23,329 

Trading Profit of tho Group 


2,871 

2,368 

Less: Depreciation 

1,119 

866 


Less: Benefit of Investment Grants 

—£? 

-2Q 


Debenture Interest 

1,072 

-22 

846 
1.168 96 

942 

Group Profit bofore Taxation 


1,703 

1,426 

Less : Estimated Corporation Tax at 40% 


728 

570 

Group Profit aftor Taxation 


975 

856 

Lsss: Interest of Outside Shareholders and 
pre-acquisition profits of Subsidiary Compeniet 
acquired during the period 

18 

17 

Not Profit attrlbutablo to Tarmac Llmitad 

967 

HEi 

NOTE* 



’ 


The results for the half year to June, 1966 have been emended to 
conform to the treetment of investment Grants in the Annuel Accounts 
for 1966. 

Tarmac Limited 

Wolv erhampton • Telephone; EWsfon 411Q1 t 
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CAL0R GAS 

HOLBINO COMPANY UNITED 



CONFIDENCE REITERATED 

The following points are taken from the statement by the 
Chairman, Mr W. J. A. Peck, to the igth Annual General 
Meeting of the Company : 

Following the intimation contained in the Interim Statement 
in February covering the first half year's trading, the final 
results, though disappointing, were not unexpected. 

# Factors contributing to the low profit figure were increases 
in depreciation (£1,804,004 against £1,518,797) and interest 
charges ; an increase of more than £300,000 in distribution 
costs due to higher indirect taxation ; the very damaging 
effect on Group sales of the extraordinarily mild autumn 
and winter weather, our busiest period, and the transfer of 
the Group Headquarters from London to Slough, together 
with the expenses in bringing into use the computer, which 
resulted in non-recurring expenditure of approximately 
£125,000 during the past two years. 

# The transport business of Monkton Motors has traded profit¬ 
ably since take-over, whilst the Irish gas undertakings in 
which your Company has a 50% interest are progressing 
satisfactorily. Agricultural Anhydrous Ammonia Limited 
(A.A.A.) is developing according to plan, and it'is expected 
that expansion on the Continent which has been temporarily 
hampered by the economic conditions wmch arose very 
soon after our entry will now contribute to Group profit¬ 
ability. 

# Your Directors are constantly seeking new fields in which 
to develop the sale of gas. For example, they are meeting 
the demands-of the building and construction industries by 
helping to overcome their problems in cold weather and 
are also in the position to offer to industry simulated 
natural gas as an interim step to the eventual use of gas 
from the North Sea, and we hope towards building up an 
additional market for meeting peak load demands. 

# Given a normal winter and the continuance of the present 

trend of sales there should be a satisfactory recovery in 
Group profitability this year, always provided of course that 
nothing untoward arises to prevent the Group companies 
taking full advantage of the facilities in which they 
specialise. 4 

# Your Directors are recommending a final dividend of 4% 
making 6J% for the year. (Last year 9%.) 


Copy for the insertion of Company Meeting reports 
must reach this office not later than noon on 
Tuesday of each week and should be addressed to: 

Financial Publicity Department % 

The Economist 
25 St James's Street 
London SWI 
Telephone 01-930 5155 

- '• < AmU 
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COMPANY STATEMENTS 
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ALUEDENGUSH 


Manufacture of barm china and mrthommo* *abh and ornamental 
wort and rotation, wholesalers and Importers of table and ornomontal 
warn. Including crystal and §lam. 


ROYAL ALBERT ROYAL CROWN DERBY SWINNERTON 
R1DGWAY BOOTHS 

PARAGON COLCLOUGH 


Trading figure* not aodlted, foT tti Iwlf year to lane compare 
as followri— 

Half Year Half Year 

to end to end 

lane, 1967 June, 1966 


£,000 

Sales, excluding inter-company. 4,084 

Trading 


£,000 

3,850 

484 


Trading Profit . 451 484 

(after depreciation) ( 99 ) ( 95 ) 

Interest paid less received. 21 21 


Net profit before taxation. 430 463 

Corporation Tax at 40 per cent, say 170 190 


Net profit after taxation 


260 


273 


1967 figures include the results of the Shelley businesses 
which were acquired in August 1966 . 

To some extent the Group's trade is seasonal, sales in the 
latter half of the financial year being usually higher than those 
in the first half. 

The Directors have declared an interim ordinary dividend for 
1967 payable on the 25 th October, 1967 , at the rate of 4 per cent. 


FITCH LOVELL LIMITED 

The following are highlights from the circulated statement of 

Mr R. E. Blanning {Chairman and Managing Director): 

★ For the fourteenth year in succession record trading profits 
and turnover have been achieved, although a decrease was 
reported in the interim statement the final net profits for the 
year are marginally better and can be considered particularly 
satisfactory. 

★ The sales turnover reached £157,000,000 of which 19 per 
cent, was intercompany sales. Group trading profits amounted 
to £3,914,651 ; profits before taxation amounted to £2,383,298 
compared with £2,363,530 last year. 

it We are recommending a final dividend on the Ordinary shares 
of 5^ per cent, bringing the total for the year to 10 per cent, 
against 9} per cent, last year. The dividend will be covered 
1.77 times. 

it Our policy continues to be that of expansion through internal 
growth, diversification schemes and acquisitions. 

it The new year has begun quite satisfactorily with a rise in profits 
but these are early days and it is always difficult to forecast 
results in an industry which is open to severe competition, 
Government legislation, world conditions and the economic state 
of the country. However, I am hopeful that the pattern of 
increasing profits over the last 14 years will continue. 

it Plans have been approved for substantial replacement, and 
development expenditure for this coming year. The amounts 
to be expended are expected to show benefits from improved 
production with increased profitability. 



Limited 
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In his circulated statement to shareholders the chairman, Mr Ind^ 
Haylocfc, F.G.A. said ’ < , 1 * ., 1 ^/-. 

The consolidated prbfii foV the yiar to Jptfe June, 
to £417,845, as compared with £ 121.344 tpt the prji 
in view of this your Directors feel Justified tn recommending 1 
but*’we hope, significant, increase in the dividend’ to 19 per c 
respect of the year ended 30th June, 1967; as against the total of id pefr 
cent paid for the previous year' - 1 

In the main, the improvement has been due to increased efficiency 
in your Company’s factories,; coupled with- increase in after-sales 
service turnover, as distinct from that Achieved f rofn initial equipment 

•ales. 

Our turnover is substantially up on the previous year and is a record 
for the Company. _ M w 

Overseas. Our overseas Companies have all produced much hettejr 
results than in the previous year, and although' we are not; as' yet 
satisfied with the return on the capital we employ in ^ those i areas, i£ 
appears that in the absence of adverse influences developing, 'more 
realistic returns will be forthcoming in the future.' * *• "■ 

Future Prospects. We look forward to our turnover being at leav 
maintained during the present year. We intend to penetrate mom 
deeply into the after-sales market, both with traditional products, and 
new lines. Overall it i* hoped that ypige Company at; least maintain 

if* imnrniramafi^ sliirSnv tha amtitAIBr MAM# ■ "W ■V* 4 ^ ' 


its improvement during the ensuing 


^ 


? 
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L. HAMMOND & CO. 

(LLOYD'S AND GENERAL INSURANCE BROKERS) 

FURTHER RISE IN PROFIT: DIVIDEND INCREASED 

The $3rd Annual General Mooting of L Hammond 4 Co. Limited 
was held on 29th September In London, Mr. Gordon Biggs , the Chair¬ 
man, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circulated statement: 

The Accounts show an increase in pre-tax profit of some £30,000. 
In achieving this continuation of our upward trend, we have ab¬ 
sorbed the first impact of the Selective Employment Tax which for 
the period from 1st September, I960, to 31st March, 1967, has post 
the Group £15,783 and the profit Is struck after charging abnormal 
expenses, including two payments to retired officials totalling 
£32,500, and duplication of overhead expenses whilst our new 
Caterham offices are being established. 

The provision for taxation is substantially lass than last year. 
The two figures are not strictly comparable because of the transi¬ 
tion from Ihcorna Tax to Corporation Tax the reduction this 
year is in part due to exceptional transitional cfrcumstances. 

Bearing in mind past results and the confidence which your Direc¬ 
tors have in the future they have recommended an increase in the 
final dividend, making the total distribution for this year, if approved, 
20 per cent. The total has been 18 per cent, or the equivalent 
thereof for the previous three years, . , *: .v". * k . T * 

Although active steps have been taken by the Insurance Brokers' 
professional bodies to secure a reduction In the pyfdenofSET on 
the grounds that the industry is an overseas revenue.earner, par¬ 
ticularly In the Dollar market, approaches to Government circles 
have so far been without success but arestljl being pursued. 

During the year, the Companies in the Group nave worked 
untiringly for Its progress. On behalf of us *11,1 Offer to our Man¬ 
agement and Staff everywhere our sinter# thanks for their loyalty 
and effort during the year under review. 

Your Directors are giving some thought to a group reorganisa¬ 
tion involving the conversion of the Company into a Holding 
Company in order to provide more scope for younger personnel 
to achieve executive status. Further details of these proposals will 
be sent to Shareholders in due course. 

_SUMMARY Of RESULTS , , 


Year ended 
31 st March 

1962 

1963. 

1964 

1966 

1966 

1967 


Group Profit 
bdfore tax 
£ 

322,427 

tog 

426,149 
494,159 
926,385 


Tax 

£ 

148,914 

147,143 

196,176 

200.717 

205,443 

194,227 


Group Profit 
after tax' , 

’ afe 

204,314. 

226,482 

288,716 


4n,lM . 

» Adjusted td give effect to strip Issues 


Ordinary 

Dividend 

&■ 
161 
18 . 
lav 
18 

’ n 1 












APPOINTMENTS 
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GoTcnuMfM of Northern Ireland 

Statistician 

Applications are invited for a pensionable post in the Ministry 
of Commerce. Candidates should normally be at least 28 
years of age and h£v$ a first or good second class honours 
degree in Mathematics 'ojr other appropriate main subject 
combined with statistics, and experience of data processing 
methods. Duties will include the development of the extensive 
industrial and trade statistics provided by the Ministry and 
advising on statistical matters generally. 

SALARY SCALES 
A £2.250 - £3.107 
B £1.864 - £2.544 

Grading and commencing salary will be related to qualifica¬ 
tions. age and experience. 

Application forms obtainable from the Secretary. Civil Ser¬ 
vice Commission, Stormont, Belfast BT4 3SZ must be returned 
by October 20, 1967. Please quote S.B. 112/67/60. 



The Standard Bank Group requires an Economist aged 
3Q»36 yeara for their Economic Research Department in 
London. An economic degree an essential; previous 
experience in banking or commerce desirable. Excellent 
salary and conditions of employment, subsidised 
Luncheon Club facilities, contributory Widows and 
Orphans Fund, non-contributory pension scheme. 

Apply in writing, giving details of age. qualifications and 
career ta date to:— 

The Staff Controller 

The Standard Bank Group 

10 Clemente Lane, London, E.C.4 


Department of Education and Science 
H.M. INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS 
(FURTHER EDUCATION) 

Applications are invited from men and women, preferably under 45, 
for posts in England as ]H.M. Inspectors in the field of Further 
Education. 

Candidates should have appropriate educational quafifleations as 
wtfl as teaching and, where relevant, industrial or business experience 
A broad imetpst in Further Education is essential, together with 
specialist experience in one or more at the fotiowing:— 

Art (cepedaBy- Fine Art or Industrial Design); Architecture; 


Fine Art or Industrie* Design); Architecture; 


Control or Production 'Engineering); Civ id Air Transport; Computing 
Science: Data Processing; Management; Women's Technical Education 
(especially Home Economics and Public Health Nursing); SociaJ 
Studies; Liberal Studies: Aduk Education; Youth Service. 

Sadary scale: fi t :§90-|J,657^ p)us London weighting where applicable. 
Appointments may be mad*' above the minimum. Higher posts arc 
fnoo by promotion. 

Application form and further particulars may be obtained from the 
XJk^ctor of Establishments (HJMX2/67), Department of Education and 
Scjfltffc vurzon Street, London, W.l. 

date for receipt pf completed application forms is 
1, 1967. * 


ECONOMIST 

required by Rd0TES MOTORS LTD. for their Business 
Research Department with experience in short and long 
term economic trends of both UK and International 
Markets. The successful applicant will be required to 
work closely with a Teem engaged on Vehicle 
forecasting. Applications with full details to Personnel 
Officer, Rootes Motors Ltd., Box 2 BU, Devonshire 
House. Piccadilly, W1 Tel. 01-499 3401. 

db rootes 

Ilf MOTOR8 UMITED 


Department of Education and 


receipt pf completed application forms is 


THE UNIVERSITY OP SUSSEX 

Lectureship in 
International Relations 

Applications are invited for a post 
ot Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer 
in INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
An interest In one or more of the 
following subjects would be a special 
recommendation International 

theory, foreign policy analysis, the 
economic aspect of international 
relations, strategic studies 

The successful candidate will be 
reqjired to take up the appoint¬ 
ment ai soon as possible after 1st 
January, 1068, and not later than 
1st October, 1088 

The salary range for a Lecturer 
Is £1,470 to £3,630 per annum, 
and foi an Assistant Lecturer Is 
£1,109 to £1 340 per annum, plus 
F s 6 U benefits. 

Application forms and furthtr 
particulars may be obtained from 
the Assistant Registrar (Establish¬ 
ment), the University of Sussex, 
Essex House. Falmer, Brighton 
quoting Ref 978/1 Completed 
applications should be returned 
before 7th November, 1937 


EDITORIAL VACANCIES exist in ths 
technical department of FARMER ft 
STOCKBREEDER at the London Office 
(1) Senior feature writer, 30-40 sound 
knowledge of modern fanning techniques 
Previous experience in Journalism not 
essential, but must be able to write 
clearly and simply (3) A young Technical 
Repoiter to specialise in subjects of choice 
For both posts the successful candidates 
are likely to have a degree or diploma 
in agriculture. Apply: The Editor. 
FARMER ti STOCKBREEDER, Dorset 
House, Stamford Street, London, SE1. 


DURHAM COUNTY COUNCIL 

Planning Department 

Industrial Officer 

PRINCIPAL OFFICER 1 ( £2.109-£3,445) 
To work on the promotion ot new 
Industrial development In the 
County involving selection of in¬ 
dustrial sites, participation In 
Industrial estate development, pub¬ 
licity activities, and contact with 
Industry A good degree In Econo¬ 
mics qr associated subject Is 
desirable and experience In this 
kind of work would be an 
advantage 

Financial assistance towards 
removal costs and lodging expenses 
Houses for rent. Particulars of the 
County and department, together 
with application form. Will be sent 
on request by the County Planning 
Officer. County • HalL Durham. 
Applications required by October 

21. 1967. J T BROCKBANK, 
Clerk of the County Council 


University of East Africa 

University College, Nairobi 

Application* tdvlted for Lectureship A 
Institute of AdUlt Studies. Applicants must 
he honours graduates 1 n one of the 
Social Sciences, Economics or Education, 
with interest in Adult Studies Post 
tenaMe at KUurau initially. Salary £1.350- 
£3,234 »•». maty supplemented In 
appropriate cases under British Expatriates 

iTfeswasur m** 

Detailed applications (8 copies) naming 3 
referees by November 8 1987 to Ittter- 
Ublverslly Oounoll, 33 Bedford Place. 
London. W.C1, from whom details are 
available. 


The University of 
Manchester 

Simon Fellowships 

The University offers a number of 
Simon Fellowships for research In 
the social sciences This term Is 
used In a wide sense to Include 
not only Economics, Government, 
Sociology and Social Anthropology, 
Economic and Social Statistics, etc , 
but also fields such as the Organi¬ 
sation of Business, Education, Juris¬ 
prudence, Law, Social Administra¬ 
tion, Social Medicine and Hospital 
Admin stiatlon The Fellowsnips 
will be tenable normally lor one 
year from October 1st in the 
academic sessions 1968/69. 1989/70 
or 1970/71. Values normally within 
the range of £1,470- £2,630 (Simon 
Research Fellowships) or within 
the range of £2.520-£3 415 (Simon 
Senior Research Fellowships), 
according to qualifications and ex¬ 
perience They are not confined to 
persons with academic experience. 
Applications stating the session in 
which the Fellowship will be taken 
up should be sent by December 
1. 1067 to the Registrar, The 

University, Manchester 13. from 
whom further particulars may be 
obtained, and who will be pleased 
to answer any enquiries regarding 
the scope of the Fellowships. 


Economics Graduate 

required in 

Portugal 

as 

Trainee Asst. Banker 

Preference all! be given to a young single 
man aged about 24-2‘» of Jewish religion. 
expsrlenc3d In agricultural commodities 
and food piocessmg and marketing 
Write Box No 2157 


The University of 
Manchester 

Hallsworth Research Fellowships 

Applications are invited for the 
above Research Fellowships for ad¬ 
vanced work in the field of Poli¬ 
tical Economy (including Business 
and Public Administration). The 
value of the Fellowships will nor¬ 
mally be within the range £1,470- 
£2,630 per annum, according to 
experience and qualifications Regu¬ 
lations governing the award of the 
Fellowships may be obtained from 
the Registrar, the University, Man¬ 
chester 13, to whom applications 
should be sent not later than 
December l, 1967. 


The Polytechnic 

309 REOENT STREET, LONDON. W 1 

School of Commerce atid Social 
Studies 

Applications are Invited for a full-time 
appointment as LECTURER Irt Economic 
and Social Statistics, an appointment at 
SENIOR LECTURER grade could be made 
for a suitable applicant Duties to 
commence, if possible, on let January, 
1968, 

The person appointed would be required 
to teach these subjects to honours degree 
level. Research would be encouraged. 
Salary Males 4 (under review) 

Lecturer £1,678 x £80 (2) x £88 (3) 
to £3.140 p;r annum 
Senior Lecturer £2,140 x £60 (4) to 
£2.360 per annum. 

A London allowance of £70 pa is 
additional. 

A form of application, to be returned 
by 3iet October, may be obtained from 
the DIRBOTOR OF EDUCATION. 














ALGERIA, MOROCCO 

TUNISIA _ 

ARGENTINA _ 

AUSTRALIA 

AUSTRIA 

BELGIUM. LUXEMBURG 
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QUARTERLY ECONOMIC REVIEWS 

58 Economic Reviews, each 
published quarterly, provide 
subscribers with unique facilities. 


CONTINENTAL 
SOUTH EAST AS IA 
CUBA, DOMINIC. 
REPUBLIC, HAIT 


I »T 3 u,, 


EAST AFRICA 
EASTERN EU 



Between them they cover more 
than 120 countries each quarter. 

A Supplement giving basic 
information is published for 
each Review once a year. 

Readers are offered a 
continuous service of 
economic and business news, 
analysis and comment. 


The annual subscription to one 

review (4 issues and an 

Annual Supplement) is £10(US $28). 

Airmail Postage £15s. (US 13) extra. 

Discounts are offered to 
subscribers to more than five 
reviews (up to 35% for all fifty-eight). 

Single issues £3 (US $9). 


SSDecCuEBHHI 


GERMANY 
(FEDERA L REPUBLIC 
GREECE 


imnriTJT 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 



INDONESIA 


Spencer House 
27 St Jajnss's Place 
LortdOnSWl 


Lincoln Building 
60 East 42nd Street 
Nett York NY 10017 


IRAQ 
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NEW ZEALAND 

M6HWAV - 

PAKISTAN, 

AFGHANISTAN 
FsiU.JS JVIA. ECUADOR 
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PORTUGAL AND 
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RHODESIA, ZAMBIA, 
MALAWI 
SOUTH AFRICA, 

SOUTH WEST AFRICA 

SPAIN _ 

SWEDEN _ 

SWITZERLAND . 
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UNITED KINGDOM ( h 
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THE COLLECTED WORKS 
OF 

WALTER BAGEHOT 
Edited by Norman St. John-Stevas 

the Literary essays : volumes I & II 
with an introduction by Sir William Haley 


“Bagehot’s writings have for so long been enjoyed and esteemed 
by all Sensible people, that it remains a mystery why he has 
never until now had full textual justice done to him.” 

John Raymond, Financial Times 


“ . everything in this noble edition does Bagehot proud— 
editing, annotation, index and printing.” 

Raymond Mortimer, The Sunday Times 


“We are deeply indebted to Mr. St. John-Stevas for giving us 
our first opportunity of studying the collected works of the finest 
essayist of the nineteenth century.” 

Kingsley Martin , Punch 


u Mr. St. John-Stevas is doing Bagehot proud, and the enterprise 
is in no way out of scale. He is more than just highly readable. 
He should be read.” 

The Times Literary Supplement 


”... a gift to literature from men to whom literature is not a 
primary concern.” 

Anthony Burgess , Spectator 


Price £ 5 . 0.0 for the set of two volumes, post free by surface 
mail to any part of the world except the U.S.A. and 
Philippines where an edition published by the Harvard 
University Press is available. 

Further volumes will be published on completion as 
follows: 

historical: volumes III a & b 
political: volumes IV & V 
economic: volumes VI & VII 

LETTERS & MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS: 

VOLUME VIII 

The Collected Works of Walter Bagehot are obtainable 
direct from: 

Book Department, 

The Economist, 

25 St. James’s Street, 

London, S.W.i 
Tel.: 01-930 5155 



Can yon form 
a Company in 
Coolangatta? 

ask the C.BJI 

Tha Commercial Bank of Australia Ltd. is right here In London to 
help and advise you. And the first thing we’ll tell'you is that your 
capital could well earn you an excellent return in Australia or Hew 
Zealand. Both are developing countries; both hav^benefited from 
British investment. We are specialists in the economies of these 
two countries. Our services include advice on Company registra¬ 
tion, finance, taxation, State Government aid and all forms of business 
organisation. We also arrange travel and hotel accommodation. 
Phone, call or write in for our book "Forming 
a Company in Australia"... or come and see us 
personally. 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA LIMITED 
Main London OAet: 12 Old Jewry, E.C.2 
Telt MET mi Telex 22M2 
West Ead Braaeh: 34 Piccadilly, W.l. 


an v 

□ 

HANK 


Over 860 Offices throughout Australia New Zealand and London 

OVER ISO TEARS OF BANKING SERVICE 


Wesee the Athens Hilton 
as a famous 
international hotel. 

But it’ll be Greek 
to you. 

You’ll be surrounded by the music 
of the bouzouki, and tempted by an 
endlesi assortment of Greek culinary 
specialties in the Tavema Ta Nissia. 

In fact, Manager Jean Pierre Piquet 
has even made certain there's wall- 
to-wall marble in your bathroom. 

From our roof-top bar and supper 
dub you'll enjoy a breath-taking 
view of the Acropolis and the 
harbour. Our superb conference 
facilities assure the success of 
any meeting, and we're right in 
the middle of the new centre 
of Athena. Add a sparkling 
swimming pool set in a Grecian 
garden and you'll have a 
famous international hotel- 
tbat'll be Greek to you. 

T^For reservations call your 
uwmsgem, Wftmmaam 
or HUlon tUuumMto S*rvfc«. 

[n London otllHYD 0888. 


ATHCNS HU.TOW 
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Who took the worry 
out of Mr.Johnsorfs 
Japan trading? 



(we did) 

■ Daily dealings throughout the world 
in all forms of international finance 
for 91 years. 

■ Fullest coverage throughout Japan- 
extensive associations with Japanese 
industry. 

HEAD OFFICE YURAKU-CHO, TOKYO, JAPAN 

MITSUI BANK 

NEW YORK BANGKOK BOMBAY SINGAPORE 

Condon Branch. 35 King Street, London, E.C.2, England 
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imer-uom 
Dacca,«? 


Yes, in Dacca too' A brand-new Inter • Continental Hotel furnished 
with treasures of local origin 300 splendid roorps Fully air condi¬ 
tioned Lavish swimming pool, with spacious terrace for refreshments. 
Dine and dance in the cosmopolitan Chambeeli Room Dine informally 
on Pakistani specialties in the Cafe Aram UITE1I rvMma.rirT*. 
Max Herr presides Call your travel agent or IN 1 Ely?VJDN TINtNjA L 
Inter • Continental flVrPCTi#t 

Inter'Continents 
A world of 38 tine hotels 


7 Q /Franked Income 
/ for Companies 
/^v with Double 
/ 0 Security 

By purchasing Preferred Income Second Units at the current 
price, companies can obtain a 7 per cent franked income To 
offer the equivalent net return, a Government Security, 
Debenture, or I oan Stink would have to yield over 11 percent. 
The fund invests almost exclusively in Picfereme Shares and 
these are carefully spread over nearly 35U public <ompauies, 
thus making for double security. Units can he realised within 
seven days. 

For details and n list of investments, please write to, or tel* phone, 
the Managers quoting Reference J.12 

Target Trust 
Managers Limited 

t-/ ■ ..da*. 




16, Coleman Street, London, E.C,2. 
Tel: 01-606 6951 

Member of Ikr luwriulton of l hut I ru*l Mannx* r * 
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JAPAN CONTINUING Iff 
ECONOMIC 1 GROWTH 


In which long-term induct rial financing by the Long-Term Credit 
Bank of Japan, with Binds derived from the issuance of bank 
debentures, is playing an important role 

Contact us whenever you want to enter into business connections 
with Japanese Arms. And you will profit from our broad knowl¬ 
edge and rich experience of long-term financing in Japan. 


" LONG-TERM CREDIT BANK OF JAPAN, LTD. 

Head Off c« Olemarh Tokyo Japan Cable Address LTCBANK TOKYO 

New York Represented ve Office 20 fcxrhangi* Place New York NY 10005 USA 


the lino 
interest 

for the term investor 

■°/ 

an extra -j- / 

. 4/o 


an extra 


Incom. Tax paid by Sociaty 


4 

Society ■ 


IP/ 

4/0 


TEMPERANCE 

PERMANENT 
BUILDING 
SOCIETY 
223*227 Rapat St, London, W.l 
Phone to 7212 
Written invumoio ADMMSTMTIVE CERTIE 
P.0. Box 18, Wort**. Synax. Mona 30880 


; /J 


Tfo total interest 
of 41 % 

*patd 6n 

TERM SHARES 

means that 
Investments for 
an agreed period 
produce 

£7.13.2% 

whem income Tax 
is paid at the 
Standard note 


SHAHI 

ACCOUNT* 

for severs 
requiring reedy 
eccbsstp/itty to 
theft capital 
produce 

£7.4.8% 

Where Income Tex 
is paid at did 
Standard Rate, 


MEMBER OP THE 
BUILDING SOCIETIES 
ASSOCIATION 


Authorised tor 
Investment 
by Trustees 


Home thought* from abroad 



You ma\ be banished, even outside the sterling area But 
that is no reason why you should be completely cut off from 
home, life at home has its civilized compensations There are 
plays, the news, talks, concerts; it would be a pity, and so 
unnecessary, to miss them Wherever you are, you can keep 
in touch—clear, crystal-clear, shortwave radio reception is 
yours with an Eddystone receiver 
How much is this worth to you 3 Is anything but the best 
good enough ? Get m touch with Eddystone, they make the 
finest shortwave broadcast and communication receivers, 
and are experts in making the world seem smaller 

Comprehend^ information from your Eddystone distributor or 
froM '. Eddystone Radio I united, Eddystone Worts , Atveehurch 
Birmingham 31 Telephone Prtery 2231 Telex 33708 



Binding 

Cases 


Binding oases for The Economist are available 
from Easibind Ltd. The cases are in stiff, 
dark blue cloth covers, and are gilt-lettered on 
the spine; they provide an extremely effective 
and firm binding and will hold 13 issues of 
the normal edition together with the quarterly 
Index, or 26 issues of the air edition with two 
quarterly Indexes. The year can be stamped on 
the spine. The cost per case, post freethroughout 
the world, is 14s. Orders, stating requirements 
clearly and enclosing a remittance, should 
be sent, not to The Economist, but to— 

Easibind Limited (Dept E) 

Eardiey House, 4 Uxbridge Street, Kensington, 
London, W.8. PARk 0686 (3 lines) 

i I 

Copies d( the lotffcx irtftfiftikitMty from Tho Ecoooortsf, 28 St. Jamot's St . SRI 
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aucfi in Vienna? 




/ ' * . ■■■•* - 

i* i fctf !. 1 


Yes, In Vienna too! An Inter*Continental Hotel that's only a waltzing 
distance to the opera. 5O0alr-cond1tidnectfO0ms. Vto^sdftfie Danube, 
the Vienna Woods, the Belvedere Castle and the Stadt Park. Dancing 
and dining in a candle-lit supper club. Gourmet refctauraht, Brasserie 
cafe. Impeccable service. Hans Sternlk, ^, 

General Manager, Call your travel agent or g 

InterContinental. '-‘M W^XWTINENTAI 

Inter-Continental , /, 

A world of 38 line hotels 



The Industrial Bank of Japan is no ordinary bar>k. It is the bigg¬ 
est bank In Japan specializing in extending long-term credit for ' 
Industrial expansion. By far the greater part bf • its loans go for 
new plant jnd, equipment, and its clientele Include most of j 
the nation's important industrial firms. It is also Japan's leading ! 
underwriter of government-guaranteed bonds and trustee for 
floatation of corporate bonds. K : : 

Because of its intimate relationship,,w/th companies in eyery 
Industrial field, the Industrial Bank of Japan is uniquely qualified 
to act as an Intermediary between Jdpfehdse and foreign firms. 
And Its financial research department Improbably the best In 
Japan. These specialized abilities arKt\kpo,w-how can be put to 
work for you. Write for further Ipformatlon. 

‘ - ' ' ’* V ' » l 

, . ' 1 ( , . . »■ 

THE INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN. LTD. 

Head Office. 8. 1 chomt, Marunpuchl, Chiyoda ku. Tokyo. 

Cable Address: K06IN TOKYO. Tales: TK 2325. TK 2850. 

London Office: Moor Hoasa, U9 London Wad. London, C.C.2, England 
> Frankfurt Office: Escharshcimar landstrassa 9, Frankfurt an Main, F.R. Garmany 
Haw York Olfiea: 30 Broad Street, New Yoik, N.Y. 10004. U.S.A. 
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IS COUNCIL UpKgfiii 

commerce Mitmtimw 


PAKISTAN. 

'• •: ; ' 

t, . 1 1 ^ 1 v ' *V* 1 w 1 I ( *• ' 

%# ’ legate trade inquiries for Publication ui bur “Woriil Business Developmeht Circular” “Inter- 
P^pPt^^ ^l^uiuties Suppleia«nt’" (Monthly), ‘‘Business Digest” Monthly and in “Weekly 
Trade News” (Weekly) trade Papers and Journals free of charge. The Parties interested in getting 
theftpu^fi*^ in bur Papers and Journals frecdf charge; may send their inquiries to us. 

Parties interested to be our Members are requested - to apply for ‘‘Membership Application 
Form.” The Membership fee is only U.S, $100 or U.K. £35/14/3, yearly; really extremely inexpensive. 
Among the various advantages they will get an Insurance Policy, Membership Card of great value 
and Free subscription for our Journals (Publication). 


“PRINCIPAL FUNCTIONS & ACTIVITIES OF OUR ORGANIZATION.” 

TO FOSTER THE WORLD TRADE. 

TO PUT BUYERS IN TOUCH WITH MANUFACTURERS & EXPORTERS. 

GUIDANCE FOR IMPROVEMENT OF THE QUALITY AND DESIGN FOR EXPORT 
GOODS. 

STUDY & INVESTIGATION ON PACKING FOR EXPORT. 

COMPILATION OF VARIOUS STATISTICS AND INFORMATIVE MATERIAL RELA¬ 
TIVE TO FOREIGN TRADE. 

SUPPLYING MARKET INFORMATION. 

MAINTAINING LIBRARIES COMPOSED OF FOREIGN DIRECTORIES AND TRADE 
PERIODICALS. 

GUIDANCE ON YOUR INDIVIDUAL EXPORT PROBLEMS' 

INFORMATION ON THE MOST LIKELY MARjfcET(S) FOR YOUR PRODUCT(S) 
OVERSEAS. 

HELP WITH OVERSEAS BUSINESS VISITS. 

STATUS, REPORTS ON FIRMS. 

INFORMATION ON TARIFF AND IMPORT REGULATIONS. d 

DETAILS OF OVERSEAS CONTRACTS OUT, FOR TENDER;. ' 

HELP & ADVICE ON PARTICIPATING IN TRADE FAIRS. 

INFORMATION ON HOW TO MARKET <& ADVERTISE YQUR PRODUCTS. 

HELP WITH OVERSEAS PUBLICITY. i f ! i 

INVESTIGATION INTO PRODUCTS SUITABILITY F0R FOREIGN TASTES & 
•CUSTOMS. , « \ *• ’ 44 k 

' ‘ . 4 . -< f ’ v ' ' . ‘i. \ v 

TO SUPPLY YOU SKILLED, SEMI-SKILLED & UNSKILLED MANPOWER, 


OTHER WORKING TO HELP PROMOTE YOUR FOREIQN fRADE. 

* - » • \ ““ ' ■ 1 * » >. ■ . *•' , > 

\ ^ ' 

-Membership Director 
Supreme Council of International'Commerce & Industry. 


Nimpir. Authorleed aa Second 6Uaa Mall. Pott OHoo Dept.. Ottawa. Primed in England bv Xlectrteet Prw United rWeb-Offiet Dlrlelon), Harlow I 
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Th« Economist brtal Indicator 
<1 W3,|00) 

1967 Noon CIom 


Sapt^ 

*28 
29 
Oct 2 
Oct 3 
Oct 4 
High 
Low 

Prices 1967 


454 3 
457 7 
461 8 
464 2 
471 8 
475 4 


457 8 
459 I 

458 0 
453 2 

450 7 

451 3 


High 

274« 
56 g 

!7» 

83/1 

& 

7 X 

238 

69/6 

45/9 

40/M. 

ft- 

ft 

49*. 
223 
133 I 
549 
2640 
500 
244 5 
234 

tyi 

12/6 

48/9 
26/1*. 
5500 
162 
I 158 
54/6 
24/6 
22 7 • 
81 800 
25/- 
71/- 
67/6 
44/- 
47/6 
2-69 
34/- 
77/3 
148 

ST- 

|3/6 

72/ 

14 000 

66/3 

430 

2340 

3180 

52/6 

22/9 

71/3 


990 

106 810 
49/9 

X 

36/3* 
29/10*, 
630 
110 /- 


46/3 

40/1', 

•2/3 

52/9 


224*4 
46 I 

M/1 

£4* 

39/6 

61/3 

2404 

168 

55/9 

37/1', 

io/I 

JVl 

»:■ 
164 5 
110 
415 
1970 
468 
184 5 
173 5 
50-4 

25/- 
9/9 
f7”u 
38/6 
I9/7-, 
4400 
125 I 
I 006 
43/9 
15/10*, 
16/- 
62 700 
16/6 
50/- 
52/9 
32/- 
37/9 
I 93 
24/3 

ft. 

• 8/6 

69/3 

W50 

Si 3 


476 3 (October 4) 
372 2 (February 28) 
Ordinary 
Stock* 

Bank* 6 Other 
Algemene Bk 
Amsterdam Roc 
Aust ft N 2 Bk 
B dt Soc Gen 
B of America 
B of Ireland 
B of Montreal 
B of N S Wales 
8 of Scotland 
B Bruxelles 
B de Paris P B 
Barclays 
Barclays DCO 
BOLSA 
Bowmaker 
Can Imp Com 
Chartered Bank 
Charthse Grp 
Chase Manhattan 
Commerzbank 
Credit Comdal 
Credit Fonder 
Credit Suisse 
Creditanstalt 
Deutsche Bank 
Dresdncr Bank 
First Nat City 
Hambros 
Hill Samuel 
Hongk g & Sh 
Keytar Ullmann 
Klemwort Ben 
Kredletbank 
Kundenkredlt 
Lambert L Ind 
Lloyds 

Lombard Bankg 
Martins 
Mediobanca 
Mercantile Cred 
Mercury Secs 
Midland 

Montague Trust 
Nat 6 Grlndlays 


Yield 

4 79 
4 75 
488 
4 83 
4 85 
4 85 


Bargains 

merited 

10270 

11 360 

12 977 
11935 
12 269 
11290 


Price 
Oct 
4 1967 


Change 


Nat Com Set 
Nat Provincial 
Norsk Credltbk 
Provld Clochg 
Royal Canada 
Royal of Sctlnd 
Schroder* 
Soclete General 
Standard Bank 
Sues 


m 

Fr^B 3215 
$60 

B 

74/9 

Fr B2900 
Fr 223 9 
68/9 
44/3 
40/1 1 , 

59/-* 

47/6 
S67 

D 218 5 
Fr 120 

FrS&5 

SS» 

D 232 
‘.ST*. 

?2/4-, 

Fr ^B1 450 
D 162 
FrB 1154 

W 

25/- 

69/3 
67/6 
42/7', 

46/9 
$A2 68 

77/3 

83/6** 

72/- 

Fr B 13700 -275 
63/- +9d 

Fr 400 5 -15 5 


-2 
-0 2 

Ui- 

+ 3/6 
-50 
-10 I 
+6d 
+9d 
+ 1/4', 
+ 7*,d 

+i/ 

Iff 

- 6 ', 
+22 
-15 
+ 2 
-2 I 
+0 5 
_» 
+6d 
+3d 

tit 
+2 
-4 
+ 1 / 

+ I0',d 
+6d 

f 1280 

+ 1/3 
+ 2/9 
+ 2/9 
+ l',d 
+3tf 
+0 02 
+ 1/6 
+ 2/6 
+2 
+6d 

+2*3 
+ 9/6 


Yield 

Oct 

4 

5 7 
5 8 
4 0 
3 4 
0 9 
3 5 

2 9 

3 0 

4 5 
3 5 

3 7 

4 0 

5 2 

4 7 

5 5 
3 0 
5 I 
5 9 
3 0 
3 7 
3 I 
3 0 
2 3 

2 I 

3 3 
3 4 
3 5 

3 8 

4 2 

5 5 
4 9 
4 0 
2 4 

2 3 
4 4 
4 2 
4 6 

3 2 

1 2 
44) 

2 8 

4 I 
3 2 

5 4 
3 7 

3 8 

4 5 

5 8 

3 3 

2 9 

4 5 
2 8 

3 9 

5 5 
2 8 


1840 

Swiss Bank 

Fr S 2310 

-30 

2 6 

1890 

Union Sank 

Fr S 3140 

+4© 

2 3 

45/6 

18/6 

Union Discount 

50/ 

-3d 

S 0 

Utd Pom Tst 

21/4, 

+6d 

4 7 

57/- 

Westminster B 

71/- 

+ 1/6 

4 2 

704 

Insurance 

Alllani Verslch 

%m 


1 9 

12 010 

Ass Generali 

L 106 S50 

+ ;-#q© 

0 8 

43/9 

Comm Union 

48/- 

+ •/- 

4 7 

54/9 

Eagle Scar 

63/3 

+3d 

4 3 

86/3 

Eqult ft Lew Life 

120/- 

+ 1/3 

2 8 

24/- 

Gen Accident 

26/1 

+ l/7’,d 

3 8 

28/3 

Guardian 

36/3 

+2/3 

3 7 

ar- 

Legal ft General 

29/10*. 

+ «/3 

3 4 

Net Nedrlandn 

c 


2 6 

88/9 

Northn ft Empl 

4 8 

s<: 

Pearl 

Phoenix 

57/6 

45/J* 

4-0 

4 5 

36/1 

Prudential 'A 

+i& 

3 2 

33/9 

Royal 

39/7' 

+6d 

4 4 

66/3 

Royal Exchange 

Sun Alliance 

78/9* 

+3d 

4 8 

4S/J 

52/6 

+2/6 

5 1 


Prices 

1967 

Ordinary 

Price 

Change 

Yield 




Oct 


Oa 

High 

Low 


4 1967 

wtk 

4 

121 

95 

Talsho Mar 6 F 

Y 101 

+3 

S) 

157 

124 

Tokie Marine 

Y 139 

+4 

4 0 

ft 

US’ 

Vehicle A Gen 
Zurich Ini 

3B/- 
Pr 4520 

+3/3 

-180 

3 3 

30 



Browaffee Etc 



46 

17/3 

X- 

13/10*, 

Aided Breweries 

•6/4', 

+ l',d 

•S/9 

lass Cherrlngton 

ft 

4 8 

168 

Boll N V 

-1 

3 5 

28/1', 

21/1', 

Courage BAS 

27/9 

+ 1/9 

4 3 

$ 

ft 

s 

Distillers 

DlstlH Seagrams 
Guinness 

21/4', 

$36', 

22/6 

+M 

I'ii 

5 1 

28 

4 7 

554', 

Heinektm 

yiss 

“•*4 

2 : 

ft 

ft 

IDV 

Nat Distillers 

k 

+{/ 

4 8 

4 2 

70/1 

56/1 

Scottish A Newc 

f 

4 7 

34/- 

23/4*, 

Showering! 


5 2 

68/- 

55/6 

Sth African Br 

67/6 

+ 4/9 

5 2 

35/3 

•8/7', 

23/- 

•+/•*. 

Truman Hanbry 

34/- 

+3d 

3 8 

Watney Mann 

17/6 

+3d 

4 5 

11/9 

8/6*4 

Whitbread A 

••/- 


48 



Building A Building Materials 



62/M, 

50/9 

Assoc Portland 

25 I0\ 

+2/6 

3 5 

26/3 

18/3 

BPS Industrial 

+ 7\d 

4 2 

V 11/6 

7/3 

Cementation 

M/6 


4 3 

299 

204 5 

Clmenw Lafarge 

Fr 277 

1 0 

2685 

1996 

CimReries Brlq 

FrB 2550 

-130 

4 3 

18/4', 

•4/10', 

1 Costain 

16/9 


5 9 

7/10*, 

4/S 

Crktall Hope 

7/10', 

4 4 

33/9 

23/- 

Eng Chine Clays 

33/M, 

ui'iVo 

+ I0',d 

2 9 

•2/10', 

12420 

Int Paints 
kakementl 


S 8 

2 5 

20/3 

15/6 

16/1', 

J Lalng A 

19/- 

+6d 

2 6 

21/9 

London Srtek 

20/6 


4 4 

23/M, 

23/4', 

18/8', 

•7/3 

Marley Tile 

21/3 

4 7 

15/3 
• 2/2', 

Redlend Hldgi 

23/- 

+3d 

4-0 

Rugby Portland 

18/6 


2 7 

45/3 

29/3 

Tarmac 

45/3 

3 3 

28/1', 

ft: 

Taylor Woodrow 

17/6 

+9d 

3 6 

13/6 

Venesta 

8/3 


2 7 

39/- 

29/3 

G Wimpey 

38/- 

+ ltf^ 

1 9 



Cetering, Hotels, Etc 



33/9 

23/10’, 

19/1',' 

Assoc Brit Pic 

33/6 

+ •/- 

4 8 

ft. 

A T V A 

36/3 

+ 1/3 

3 8 

5/2', * 

Butlin s 


+5',d 

7 S 

75 

42 

CBS 

$60< 

+2/7', 

2 3 

19/3 

M/9 

32/3 

Fortes A 

18/3 

4 9 

48/- 

Granada A 

48/- 

5 2 

12/- 

8/6 

Grand Metrop 

•2/- 

+6d 

3 7 

61/- 

20/9 

44/9 

•5/3 

Lyons A 

Mecca A 

58/7', 

• 7/4',* 


4 4 

6 6 

61 

43’, 

27/4 

8/4', 

RCA 

S6I 

+2 

1 3 

46/- 

Rank Organ 

44/7', 

+ 1/10', 

2 5 

• •/» 

Trust Houses 

M/9* 

+6d 

5 3 



Chemical* 




1679 5 

1266 

ANIC 

L 1679 

+69 

3 0 

ft'* 

I4/7-, 

Albright A W 

18/M, 

IS 

5 8 

30 

Amer Cyanamld 

<35* 

D 219 5 

3 5 

221 5 

169 

Anilln 

4 6 

167 5 

M3 2 

Bayer 

D 165 


3 9 

25/- 

fts 

Borax Dr?« 

22/4' 


3 6 

8500 

CIBA (Basle) 

Fr S1135 

-220 

1 2 

84' 

60' 

Dow 

SBl*. 

$I6T; 

+2'. 

2 6 

179^4 

14# 

Dupont 

-10 

3 0 

ft 

29/9 

Flsons 

37/9' 

+ •/•’, 

5 6 

177 6 

General Aniline 

$21 j. 

+', 

J 8 

23/ 1 

Hoechst 

D2J5 2 

-1 4 

4 3 

84 000 

62 100 

Hoffmn La RoLhc 

Fr S 82100 

-700 

0 8 

44/1', 

34/1', 

ICI 

27/r, 

+ 10',d 

5 7 

27/4' 

••/* 

Laporte Inds 

+ 3d 

Vr! 

4 6 


ft 

Monsanto 
Moncacatini Edh 

;'&> 

4 3 

4 4 

187*, 

ISO 

Norsk Hydro 

%I50 

-10 

6 0 

204 ^ 

142 8 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr 184 

-14 

4 2 

156 

MO 1 

Sc Go bain 

Fr 141 1 

-10 1 

3 4 

173 

137 

Takeda Chemical 

Y 138 

+ 1 

5 4 



Coal A Steel 



3 7 

2835 

2050 

Arbad 

FrB 2715 

-115 

38*. 

30* 

Bethlehem 

336*. 

;«io 

4 9 

141)8 

4* 

Srek*® Hill Ply 

$A 13 30 


109 1 

80 2 

Penaln Ingwy 

Fr 109 1 

+4 • 

5 7 

719 

593 21 

Finslder 

L 674 

+ 13 25 

5 9 

173', 

120 

Gelaenklrchener 


-3', 

3 0 

£tV, 

132 

a 5 * 

sssr* 

£17 

%I28 


4 1 

4 7 


Prices. 1967 
High Low 


101 

148 
123'. 
172* 
198 9 

7/3 

S’ 


428 

59/1 

293 

62 

ft 

459 

133 

15/10', 

77 , 

121/3 

37/9 

167 

54/- 

245 

IIS', 

ft 

102 

11? 
48/3 
112 
96 5 
131 
49/3 
122/6 
37/9 

ft 

W 

934 

«7' t 

103 

92/- 

46*. 

76', 


22# 

!£'■• 
30/3 
34/9 
29/1 
16/6 
31/3 
12/4', 
14/9 
350 
8/7', 
26/6 
22 /- 
62/6 
440 
99 
57/9 
9/6 
*/6 
268 
610 
92/6 
53/9 
95 
56/3 
218 I 
45/- 
24/9 

z 

ft 

ft- 

ft 


72 

96 

10 *. 
153 V 
4/10', 
3r. 
55 


292 

35/- 

225 

50* 

343 
76 8 

x- 

% 

118 

ft 

82\ 

44/- 

45 

81 

ft 

r- 

45 Tl 
248 
36/9 
71/6 
24/10*, 
21/10', 
11/6 
43/9 
161 5 
567 
28* 

68 \ 

P 


Oudlraiy 

Price 

Change 

Yield. 

Stocks 

Oct 

on 

Oct 


4 1967 

week 

4 

Hoogoven 

FIM 5 

-2*5 

4 r 

Manneimann 


t 1 ’* 

5 1 

Rheinttahl 

fillf* 

fl 

5 2 

Thyaaen Huette 

%I6I 'I 


5-0 

Uglne Kuhlmen 

FrIfS' 

-6 9 

40 

Union Steel S A 

7/3 

+ l',d 

3 1 

US Steel 

$46 

-1 

5-2 

Usinor 

FrTlS 

+ • 8 

3 6 

Clectricel A Radio 
AEG 

%4!3 

-1 

3 8 

A E 1 

0/8 

+ 140 

4 5 

ASEA 

KM25 

452' # 


44 

Am Tel A Tel 

+', 

42 

BICC 

77/6 

+8d 

*4 5 

Brown Boveri A 
CGG 

Fr S1850 
Fr 4j7 

-10 

-12 

2 7 
28 


CSF 

Chloride Electric 

Comstat 

Dacca 

EMI 

Electrolux 
English Electric 
L M Erlec ton 8 
Gen Electric 
Gen Electric Co 
Gen. Tel 6 Elec 
Hitachi 
Hoover A 
IBM 
ICT 

Int Td i Tel 
Machines Bull 
Matsushita 
C A Persons 
Philips Lmp Wks 


Radio Rentals 
RedllFuslon 
A Reyrolle 
Siemens 
Sony 

Sperry Rend 
Thomson Houst 
Thorn Electrical 
Wastfrn Union 
Wettinhse El 


24/3 

17/10', 

10/8'. 

155 

23/- 

ft. 

T 

ft 

212 

22/10', 

15/- 

46/9 

314 

7/4', , 

47/3 

7/M', 

& 

395 
2*3 

B 1 

40/6 
173 6 

We 

iT 

SB. 

49/6 

26/4'. 

39/6 

5/6 


Engineering 
Acrow A 
Allied Iron 
Assoc Englnrg 
Atlas Copco 
BS A 

Babck 8 Wilcox 
John Brown 
Cohen 600 
Coventry Gauge 
Davy Ashmore 
Delta Metal 
Damag 

Edwards High V 
B Elliott 
Firth Cleveland 
Guest K * N 
Gutehoffngs H 
, Head Wright ion 
Alfred Herbert 
IMI 

Inter Combstn 
Kutteger B 
MAN 

Mather ft Platt 
Metal Box 
Mitsubishi Heavy 
Morgen Crucible 
Pechiney 
Renold 
Serck 

Simon Engine 
Skefko Ball-* 
Stavdey ind 
John Thompsor 
Tube Investmts 
Vkkers 

Thos W Ward 
Wellman Eng 


ft 99 

Is 

37/- 

Kr 157 

53/6 

Rr 243 

SII4», 

70/-* 

S46’, 

Y 82* 

43/9 
6549 
46/6 ' 

<1112 

Fr 74 9 

Y 287 

Sr 

32/ 

■7/- 

58/1 

0335 

Y 880 

Mil 

30. 

<76' # 


39 4'. 

21/ld 1 , 

%% 

Sj- 

27/6 

16/6 

3»/3 

!2/)\ 

'§ 

21/IV 

61/Hr, 

W 

JIL 

w 

ft 

& 

45/- 

24/- 

27/3 

43/6 

& 
29/3* 
54 h 
*/4' t 


-5 

+<d 

+9/3 

IV- 

+1/* 

+U 

+!’- 

!!'• 

tit 

& 
-I 2 
+ M 
+4/6 
+5/- 
+5/3 
+2/<*. 
+1/4', 

IK 

+64 

1*8 

+3 1 , 


12 

21 

4 I 

5 I 

4 I 
2 2 
23 
3 4 
3 0 

6 I 

9> 

3 6 

1 3 

3-0 

5 I 

2 9 

3 9 

I 5 

4 9 
4 8 

3 4 
I 7 
0 2 

1 8 

4 0 

2 I 


+M 

:r 

!S 

+iv« 


Stock Prices and Yields compiled with help from Meters Vickers de Cone 6 Co Merrill Lynch Pierce 
ad. • Ex dividend . I) Ex capitalisation f Ex rights, fExeH (f)Flsayldd (b)Afr *" 
for tax at 8a 3d in £ 


Fenner ft Smith Yemekht Securities Co and White Weld ft Co Yield In brackets It on for 
(I) To latest date. (a) Interim tinea reduced or patted § The ndt r e dem ption j 
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Prices. 1967 

Aadlnaai 

UfOvvIBry 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



Stocks 

Oct 

on 

Oct 

High 

Low 


4.1967 

week 

4 



Food. Pharmaceuticals 



ft 

11/4 

2? 

ra. 

Allied Suppliers 
Aspro-Nlcholas 

Sfr, 

+ 1/0 

1 3 
15 

ft 

Ass. Brit. Foods 
Assoc Fisheries 

w- 

z>; 

a* 

3 1 

119 

71 

Avon Products 

+2 

1 2 

44/- 

271 

a* 

Beechsm Group 
Beghln 

43/6 
Fr,269 B 

tx 

2 8 

2 2 

36/9 

27/6 

Bovril 

31 h 

+ l /- 

7 2 

41/9 

14/9 

Brit Cocoa 6 Ch 

»/-• 

+ '',4 

3 5 

21/1 

ll/l 

Brit Drug Hies. 

27/6 

Z: 

» $A4 43 

+ 1/- 

4 1 

»;■ 

10/- 

Brooke Bond B 

+ *<d 

4 7 

2**, 

Coig -Pal motive 

+2', 

2 3 

264 

Col Sugar Ref 
Cuprai* Dry 'A' 
Fitch Lovell 

Gelgy 

-0 04 


is' 

& 

ll/l', 

10/- 

Fr,S 3715 

-160 

4 S 

4 0 

1 0 


49 

General Foods 

$73’, 

-3\ 

3 3 

26 

General Mills 

$15*, 

+4*. 

2 2 


X 

Glaxo 

64« 

+ •/- 

2 5 

Heinz 

S47’ 

31/2', 

-2 

2 7 

ii/t 

v/V, 

Hortftks 

+2'«d 

S 2 

i& 

M/1 

1160 

Liebigs 

LOreal 

14 h 

Fr 1395 

+4d 

S-0 

1 1 

11,050 

6JR0 

Mocta 

LB6SS 

+275 



31/6 

Nat Canning 

52/1 

+ 1/4 

4 8 

1910 

Nestis 

Fr S 2490 

-120 

1-6 

173 

137 

Perrier 

Fr 154 

-8 


99*. 

69* 

Procter Gamble 

$92', 

-I* 

2 4 

31/4 

24/k 

Ranks-Hovls 

31/A 

34/9 

+ i/4 

5 0 

16/9 

27/9 

Reckltt A Colm 

+9d 

4 1 

10/10', 

7/K 

12/*, 

Rost Group 

W. 

»W 

-V 

6 4 


Schweppes 

+4d 

4 1 

11/3 

H/1 

Smiths Food 

16/3 

+7Vd 

0 8 

14/6 

32/10', 

15/1', 

10/10*, 

Splllers 

14/6 

32/7', 

+ lOVd 

4 5 

25/- 

Tate A Lyle 

+3d 

6 1 

IO/6», 

29/l(r, 

Unlgate 

Unilever 

14/6 


4 8 

43/7*, 

172/6 

42/7', 

+2/9 

2 9 

121/3 

Unilever N V 

171/3 

+6d 

2 9 

29/- 

26/3 

United Biscuits 

29/-* 


4 S 



Motors, Aircraft 




12/3 

9/3 

British Motor 

11/9 


ft 

so 

34*. 

Cater pilfer Tract 
Chrysler 

Citroen 

146*. 

54* 

159 2 

?o>i 

$51*. 

Fr 117 5 

-2 
-2 5 

3 9 

3 8 

631 

370 

Daimler-Benz 

%589 

-17 

3 1 

25/6 

14/4', 

SK- 

Ddwty Group 

«/l', 

+ 1/6 

3 6 

34/3 

Dunlop 

34/J 

-3d 

4 7 

3014 

Fiat 

L 2926 

+ 24 

3 4 

25,- 

iw 

Ford IB D A) 

24/10', 

+ 4',d 

3 5 

78' 


Gen Dynamics 

Z\ 

1 6 

41/1 

29/1 

Gen Mts (Un) 

+ I0',d 

3 9 

5, t 

44/1', 

40 

37/4 

Goodyear 

Hawker Siddetey 

Zb', 

-1 

+6d 

2 7 

S S 

39/9 

30/6 

Honda (E D R) 

36/6 

+4/- 

2 7 

145 

112 

Komatzu 

Y 114 

+1 

5 3 

54/9 

41/9 

Levland Motors 

J Lucas 

Massey Ferguson 
Michelm B T 

54/4', 

+ 2/9 

4 2 

S 

29/10', 

20 

S*,M. 

+ 2/6 

3 8 

557 

Fr 728 

-12 

1 6 

291 

203 

Nissan Motor 

Y229 

f 8 

3 3 

140 5 

III 5 

Peugeot 

PlreTli Spa 

Fr 137 4 

+ 1 4 

4 0 

4130 

3210 

L 4100 

+ 130 

2 4 

51/7', 

45/l's 

Rolls-Royce 

48/6 

+ , !$ d 

4 5 

6/4*, 

2/10', 

Rootes Mtr% A 

6/- 

+ ICr.d 


Ik- 

M/4', 

Smiths Indust 

14/10', 

+10', d 

4 7 

450 

Steyr Dmler-Pch 

%448 

-1 

2 4 

433 

280 

Volkswagen 

%406 

—2 

4 8 

147 

103 

Volvo 

Kr 139 


2 S 

19/- 

ll/l', 

10/- 

Westland 

18/4', 

M/I', 

+4',d 

2 7 

7/4 

Wllmoc-Breeden 

+ 1/- 

5 0 



Offko Kqulp , Photo 



126 

17 

Canon Camera 

Y 100 

+ 1 

4 0 

150 

125', 

Eastman Kodak 

$130*. 

-5' 

1 6 

1761 

1206 

Gavaert Photo 

Fr B 1704 

-64 

2 9 


20/3 

Gestetner A 

32/9 

+ 1/9 

2 7 

2709 

Olivetti Pnv 

L 1720 

+ 168 

2 2 

24/3 

20/3 

Ozalld 

24/3 

+ 7',d 

4 7 

312', 

199 

Xerox 

$2II* 4 

+ I4* 4 

0 4 



Paper A Publishing 

54/4', 

+ 1/9 

S 3 

56/6 

46/- 
10/7', 

Bowater Paper 

19/- 

British Printing 

Bunzl Pulp A P 

19/- 

+ I0\d 

3 7 

24/- 

X* 

24/- 

+9d 

2 6 

ss 

Crown Zeller 

$46', 

— 1 

4 4 

30/6 

20/9 

DRG 

30/1 

+2/- 

4 7 

2$', 

26/6 

Financial News 

34/3* 

+3d 

4 1 

15/10*. 

Ini Publishing 

20/5', 

+1/2'. 

5 1 

» 

a? 

Longmans Gp A' 
MacMillan Al P 

SSr. 

+6d 

-1'. 

4 5 

3k 

*> 

McGraw Hill 

$46', 


0 8 

News of the Wld 

19/- 

46/1', 

+ •/- 

ft 

47/- 

40/4', 

Reed Paper 

+4V 

40/9 

31/3 

W H Smith A' 

40/9 

23/7', 

+ »/- 
+ 1/1’, 

4 + 

23/7*, 

14/9 

Thomson Organ 

5 9 

37/6 

H/l 

Wiggins Teape 

Property 

17/4’, 

+ 1/3 

S 3 

1/3 

34/1', 

4/- 

Capital A Counties 

4/3 

+6».d 

4 2 

24/3 

City Centre Prp 

34/- 

+ 9d 

4 4 

62/9 

Z' 

City Lon Rl Prp 

ftl/3 

+ 1/7', 

4 9 

30/> 

17/4', 

Hamrnersns A 

37/6 

— 6d 

2 6 

12/- 

Land Securities 

17,3*. 

+ 3*,d 
+ ‘’j4 

3 8 

31/6 

10/11', 

X 

Lon Cty F hold 

2»/9 

4 1 

Lon March Sacs 

14/3*. 

+ 1/9*. 

4 8 

14/11', 

11/5*, 

14/4', 

Metropolitan Etc A Pcy 14/6 

+3d 

4-0 

20/3 

Sc Martins 

l*/3 

+3d 

4 6 

12/- 

•£, 

Sac Covent Gdn 

10/9 

-I'd 

(4 4) 

570 

470 

S G Immobilalre 

L$70 

+ l<f 

4 4 

43/9 

34/6 

Stock Converse 

43/1 

+ 3d 




Airlines A Shipping 




19/4*, 

7/- 

Anglo Nomesa 

17/- 

— 6d 


11/- 

IS/1 

Brit A Comm 

20/9 


5 7 

10/11', 

•/- 

Cammed Laird 

IO/3*„ 

-\d 

5 8 

J4/I’. 

11/3 

£ 

Cunerd 

I3/0F, 

2613 

+ 1/3*. 

7 4 


Fwmeu Withy 

+9d 

7 6 

|/9 

Her land A WoMT 

5* 

+34 


Wfl 

lapan Air Unas 

RIM 

Y 1450 

-SO 

2 1 

JBV 

8.’ 

FI 159 » 

-8 1 


uBT 

Lufthansa 


+4 




Ocean Steamship 

+ 1/3 

5 4 | 


PrkM. 1967 

Ordinary 

Stadia 

82 * 

Change 

on 

YieW 

Oct. 

High 

Low 

• } 

4* IIP 

week 

4 

36' 

26 

PaaAmWkan 

' 9k 


t-s 

28/} 

23/6 


Vb 

74 

184’, 

IS/- 

i T/A 

-6* 

4 t 

HIS 

W. 

1010 

57*. 

Swissair (Bearer) 

TWA 

$.10,0 

-20 

+'. 

2 8 

1 7 

651 

438 

Storea 

lijsnkorf 


-46', 

3-0 

19/7’, 

•ft/io*, 

Boots Pure Drug 

+6d 

3 6 

25/7' 

22/llr, 


Brit Home Strs 

25/6 " 

+6d 

3 9 

British Shoe 

22/7*, 

+ l’,d 

. 4 4 

31/6 

36/- 

20/- 

» 

Montague Burton 
Debenhams 

26/6 ' 
15/7', 

+4/10’, 

3 4 

S 7 

275 

Galeries Lafayette 

Fr 214 

-21 

1 6 

564 

440 

Galerlas Precdos 

%446 

+ 1 

3 9 

5V* 

»/} 

Grattan Ware 

M/9 

+2/9 

2 9 

37V 

51/10’, 

G T A AP 

GUS 'A 

331V 

51/10', 

+ 1/10', 

S 1 

3 S 

24/10', 

2720 

17/10', 

2210 

House of Fraser 
Innovation 

23/10'! 

Fr B 2iS0 

+ 1/4 

+ 40 
+ •/!', 

5 7 

15/1 

9/7*, 

Int Stores 

•5/3 

3 6 

613 

461 

Karttadt 

%6I3 

+3 

2 8 

531 

385 

Kaufhof 

{Jsn 

+1 

2 8 

1094 

•21 

La Redouts 

Fr 1068 

-23 

1 7 

373 75 

306 

La Rinatcente 

370 

+7 

2 0 

42/ |0 ', 

ir 

2 n 

Marks A Spencer 

42/- 

+ 1/4', 

3 7 

11 a 

4 00 

Montgomery W 

Myer Emporium 

$a>oo 

_i 

+<f 10 

4 1 

313 

230 

Neckerman 


+2V 

4 3 

384 

236 

Nouvedes Galt 

-l/ 

1 3 

83/9 

53/9 

OK Bazaars A* 

839 

+2/9 

3 4 

183 

117 8 

Prlntempt 

Fr 167 5 

-10 3 

2 8 

59*. 

44* 

Sears Roebuck 

$56' 

+* 

2 1 

21/i', 

10/9 

Tetco Stores 

21/4', 

+^ 

1 6 

30/6 

25/- 

United Drapery 

30/- 

+ '‘,4 

4 6 

20/9 

lft/1 

Woolworth 

Textiles, Clothing 

20/9 

+4’,d 

4 8 

62 7 

49 2 

AKU 

H 61 8 


S 9 

27/- 

22/3 

Athlon Bros 

26/6 

+ 1/9 

5 6 

50' 

9/10’, 


Burlington 

Calico Printers 

$41', 

9/4', 

2 9 

6 7 

14/9 

M/4 1 , 

Carrington A D 

13/3 

+9d 

5 6 

47/- 

13 h 

Coats Ptns 

47/- 

+2/6 

4 7 

21/- 
11/4', 

16/10', 

Cowrtauldi 

21/- 

+ I0’,d 

5 9 

8/4', 

Eng Sewing Cot 

II/- 

+ 1/- 

S 7 

45/6 

38/- 

Snla Viscose Prlv 

45/6 

+ 6d 

(1 1) 

57* 

17*. 

Stevens i P 

S57», 

+2', 

3 9 

10/ 

•4 

Teijin 

Y 84 

-1 

7 1 

138 

113 

Toyo Rayon 

Y 120 

+1 

5 S 

14/- 

10/3 

Viyella Int 

VVest Riding W 

14/- 

+ 1/6*. 

S 3 

59/- 

52/4', 

53 b 

M/l*. 

+ 3d 

6 8 

15/6 

10/- 

Woolcombers 

+ «',d 

3 6 


Tobacco 


85/4', 

72/- 

Brit Amer Tob 


+ 1/6 

4 8 

5/5 

4/6* 4 

15/3 

60/10', 

Carreras B 

—2',d 

6 9 

18/9 

77/1', 

Gallaher 

18/9 

+7',d 

7 4 

Imperial Tobac 

76/3 

-1/- 

5 7 

58/6 

45/- 

Rembrandt 

Utilltiea/Reils 

56/6 

-1/9 

3 2 

73*. 

56 

Canadian Pacific 

SC 62*4 

+ ’, 


732 

665 

Chubu 

Y 665 

-1 

7 5 

804 

710 

Chugoku 

Y 715 

-10 

7 0 

36 

32 J 

Cons Edison 

HI’. 

+*, 

5 3 

2494 

2158 

EBES 

Fr B2442 

-40 

5 1 

1780 

1480 

Intercom 

Fr » 1690 

-22 

5 9 

735 

675 

Kansai Elec P 

rm 

+5 

7 4 

434 

322 

IW£ 

%429 

+ 1 

3 3 

120 

101 

Tokyo Gat 

Invest Trusts 

Y 103 


5 B 

31/- 

22/3', 

Alllsnce Trust 

31/- 

+ 1/4', 

3 2 

17/10', 

14/6 

Atlas Elec 

17/10', 

+6d 

3 8 

57/9 

19/1’, 

20/1', 

18/7', 

44/3 

BET A DeM 

57/9 

19/1', 

+2 L 3 

6 1 

12/9 

15/10', 

British Assets 

+ I0’,d 

3 1 

Cable A Wireless 

20/1', 

18/1', 

+3d 

3 6 

13/4’, 

Foreign A Col 

+6*,d 

3 2 

20/9 

15/10', 

Globe Tel A T 

20/9* 

+9d 
+ 1/7', 

3 5 

36/4* 

28/4* 

Industrial A Gen 

36/4' 

FI 183 5 

4 0 

185 i 

160 4 

Interunle 

- 1 

4 9 

18/MV 

14/1', 

Mercantile Inv 

IB/ II* 

+ 1/0*4 

4 0 

225 6 

193 

Robeco 

FI 224 8 

-0 3 

4 3 

212 

169 3 

Rollnco 

FI 211 

-1 

0 9 

24/7', 

17/- 

Wltan Inv 

24/7', 

+9* 4 d 

2 8 


Money Market Indicators 


As a result of the Federal Reserve's tcron( open market inter¬ 
vention New York three-months Treasury bill race was broufht 
down to 4 514 per cent from the precedinf week's nine months' 
high of 4 629 per cent But the London Treasury bill rate rose 
still further to within ^ percentage point of Bank rate 


H 

1 

Bill Tendon 

i 

91-Day 


Tender 

Dace of 

Amount 

Applied 

Average 

raced 

Allotted 
at Max 

Issue 

Out* 

Tender 

for 

Allotment 

Rate* 

standing 

1966 

Sept 30 

ff-Oey 

160 0 

314 S 

s d 

134 II 14 

% 

2*10* 

1967 

iune 30 

190 0 

320 9 

105 6-02 

56 

2JtD 0 

July 7 

190 0 

291 4 

106 2 94 

73 

WTO 0 

. 14 

230 0 

357 5 

106 10 21 

64 

2,290 0 

. 21 

250-0 

361 9 

106 10 79 

75 

2.350 0 

. 28 

250 0 

366 4 

106 10 69 

71 

1410 0 

Aug 4 

270 0 

38S 5 

106 10 61 

62 

2 470 0 

. II 

270 0 

39S 9 

106 10 Si 

65 

1580-0 

18 

250-0 

370 1 

I0S 10-85 

79 

2.6904 

. 25 

230 0 

3S4 6 

105 9 M 

56 

1770 0 

Sept 1 

230 0 

364 7 

105 9 56 

51 

2,8304 

• 

260 0 

410 8 

105 9*49 

49 

18904 

.. IS 

210 0 

346 3 

105 9-16 

46 

1900 4 

. 22 

210 0 

323 3 

109 4-65 

47 

34204 

.. 29 

210 0 

335 5 

109 5 98 

57 

3.0404 


•On September 29th. tenders for 91-day bills, as £98 12a. N secured 
57 per cant, higher tenders being shotted in fuM. The offer for 
this week was for £210 million 91-day bills 


THtt EOONOMISf OCTOBER % rg#l 


1 Prices, 

1987 

OvdNuuy 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 

1 . . 


Btodu 

Oct. 

on 

04 

\ High 

Lew * 


+ 1967 

week 

v 4 

m 


MfeceHeneeus 

V 



260 

Air Llquide 

AlliedEP 

Fr 343 

-25 

2-7 

w- 

M/- 

12/6* 

-3d 

4 4 


M/- 

William Baird 

H/4’, 

+ 1 

7* 

29/6 

Z*. 

Bestobell 

28/11 

4 4 

Sf, 

Bookers 

25/- 

42/9 

6 8 

42/9 

9. 

British Match 

+3d 

5 3 

•0>3 

British Oxygen 

9/1 O', 

+9d 

54) 

P 

9b~ 

British Ropes 

Cope Allman 

;r 

+3d 

6 4 

6 3 

29/- 

20/4*, 

De La Rue 

28/6 

+6d 

5 2 

4ft/- 

45/6 

37/7*; 
40 b 

SlTvkrf 

43 h 
40/1', 

fz- 
1 1 

5 7 

5 9 

134/6 

105/3 

Hudson's Bay 

133/- 

+ 1/- 

2 9 

40/* 

M/- 

Inchcape 

40 b 

+4',d 

5 7 

121 

99 

C It oh 

Y 114 

+ 1 

5 2 

5 Z2 

43/6 

Johnson Matchey 

57/9 

+ 1/6 

3 6 

109’. 

8l fc . 

Uuon Industries 

$106*. 



ft 

76*: 

Minneta MAM 

$90 

_ '* 

1 4 

135 

Mitsui 

Y 139 

+2 

5 0 

IT 

ft* 

Pillar Holdings 
Radiation 

12/0*4 

66/3 

XV 

5 4 
3-8 

26/- 

,7 /'\ 

M/Hr, 

19/4’, 

Sears A* 

25/10', 

+ I0',d 

4 8 

17/3 

Sceetlcy 

17/3* 

4-6 

25/7’, 

Thos Tilling 

25 b 
39/7', 

+9d 

4 8 

9; 

29/4', 

Turner A Newall 

+ i/iov 
-2', 

1 5 4 

48', 

Union Carbide 

$51V 

3 9 

8/4 f , 

5/9 

United Glut 

7/6 

+4\d 

5 0 

11/- 

17/6 

Wilkinson Swd 

31/- 

+ •/> 

4 5 



Oil 




657 

513 

Aquitaine 

Fr 563 

-16 

2 0 

70/6 

59/- 

Brit Petroleum 

62/- 

5VIV 

Fr 172 5 

+ 1/- 
+ '/4', 

(n) 

56/3 

50/9 

Burmah Oil 

5 4 

210 

139 

Cie Pctroles 

-4 5 

3 -6 

73 

58’. 

Gulf Od 

$72'. 

+ 1', 

3 1 

49 

39*4 

Mobil Oil 

$43*. 

+V 

4 1 

2218 

1440 

Petrofina 

Fr B 2096 

-34 

4 3 

£I9V 

£14* 

Royal Dutch 

£ 19*. 

+' 

3 5 

46/10', 


Shell Transport 

46/10', 

+ 10',d 

4 4 

63*. 

Stan Oil Calif 

$60*. 


4 1 

M', 

47', 

Stan Oil Indiana 

$56V 

-i 

3 4 

69 

60 

Stan Oil N J 

S66V 

-i 

5 0 

79’. 

68’. 

Texaco Inc 

S79*. 


3 3 



Gold Mines—Finance 



12/- 

»/- 

Ashanti 

10/7* 

—4Vd 

ft 

96/- 

68/9 

OFSIT 

80/- 

-I/I 

£19',. 

£15", t 

Anglo*Amerlcen 

£17*. 

+ I?I0', 

3 7 

36/6 

21/1', 

105/4', 

Charter Cons 

36/6 

3 2 

147/- 

Cons Gold Fids 

146/3 

+ 11/3 

3 8 , 

146/3 

91/10', 

General Mining 

133 6 

+ 1/- 

5 2 

226/3 

100/4', 

170/- 

J burg Cons 

205/- 

-2/6 

+2/1', 

3 2 

75/- 

Union Corpn 

94/- 

4 7 



Mines A Metals 




16’, 

uiVs 

Alcan Alum 

sC29», 

_ » 


3410 

Alussuisie 

Fr S 3100 

-125 

2 3 

ST*. 

42*. 

Amer Met Cllm 

S56 

+ V 

3 4 

m/5 

7/1'. 

23'. 

Amal Tin Niger 

7/9- 

S47', 

7',d 

(fc) 

53 

Anaconda 

-l' 4 

5 3 

39/3 

19/4', 

CAST 

39 b 

+4/4', 

6 4 

£ 15 

£M'„ 

De Beers Defd 

£14' 

3 9 

!&. 

82 

Falconbridge 

SC 92 

+2', 


83', 

Inter Nickel 

^ 108', 

+ 1 



36V 

Kennecott 

S49', 

_a 

44) 

5/llv 

Lonrho 

126 

+ 3d 

8 D 

33/9 

28/3 

Mount Isa 

31/3 

-3d 

(1 3) 

76 

54’, 

Penarroya 

Fr 76 

+ 4 4 

4 1 

59', 

46*. 

Reynolds Metals 

S50 

-2 

1 8 

72/5 

36/10', 

RTZ 

72/3- 

+ 3/6 

2 8 

40/- 

306 

Rhokana 

38/ft 

—6d 

18 2 

77/- 

51/6 

Roan Sel Trust 

72/- 


9 Bh 

ioe/- 

55/6 

Selection Trust 

108/- 

+ 16/- 

a o 

1004 

500 

Union Mlnlerc 

FrB 1004 

+ 18 

3 5 

75 b 

43 b 

Zambia Ang Am 

74 h 

-1/- 

14 lih 



Plantations, Etc 




4/6 

2/4’, 

Assam Coni d 

3/10', 


12 9 

T* 

49 b 

Cons T A Lndt 

62/6 

12 8 

27/4', 

Guthrie 

29/7', 

-u 

II 8 

i- 

3/2*4 

II/- 

Hlghlnds A Low 
Jokal 

3/6 

l5 i? 

1 1 

II 9 

10 8 

1/4', 

2/6 

Plantation Hldgs 

2/9*. 


13 1 


Key Money and Arbitrage Rates 


London. October 4 


Bank Rata % 

Euro-sterling deposits 

(from 6%, 4/5/67) S', 

(in Parlt) 

DapoeJt rates 

2 days notice 5', 

7 days notice 

3 months' 6* 4 

Clearing banks 3', 

NBW YORK 

Discount houses 3* 4 

Treasury Mila 4 51 

Local authorities 5', 

Carta, of Deposit 5 00 

3 months fh red 

Sterling* 

Local authorities S’, 

Spot rite $2 7844 

Finance houses 6', 

Forward discount 

7 days 

(3 months ) *„ cents 

Interbank rata 5', 

Forward cover 

3 months' 

(3 months) 

Treasury Mils 5"„ 

Annual int cost 

luro*dollar depot! tsi 

Investment currency: 

7 days' notice 4’, 

Investment $ H',% prom 

3 months 5 s , 

* 

Covered Arbitrage 

In favour oft 

Margins (3 months') 

Luc week % This week % 

Treasury bUts 

London *„ London * n 

Buro-dollar/jUli local 
authority leans 

N York N York *„ 

lure deHef/Buro sterling 

London London * M 

Uncovered Arbitrage Margins (7 deys') 

■uredolter/UK local 

jura doWar/Intarbenfc 

London *, London *, 

London London *, 
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The International Trade Fairs of Germany * 

..provide displays organized strictly according to 
Trade Groups and exhibit a complete range of products 
..ensure attendances of exhibitors and buyers from all 
over the world and of senior management level 
*4>ffer experts the opportunity of meeting, and receiving 
information from other experts 
..afford the chance to see the country's beauty 



At Germany’s International Trade Fairs sales are made. 
Here experts discuss with experts, manufacturers with buyers 
product designs, trends, prices and marketing policies. Here 
decisions are taken. 

Why particularly at these International Trade Fairs? 
Because each Fair is organized in the interests of speciflc 
branches of industry and has on display examples of all the 
latest developments. Because a special care is taken to ensure - 
the excellence of the service and facilities expected by Fair 
visitors. 

Germany’s International Trade Fairs collectively cover 
the whole range both of capital and consumer goods. 

For further information apply to: 

German Embassy, Commercial Information Office, 

6 Rutland Gate, London, S.W. 7, Tel.: (01) KNI1271. 

AUMA - Ausstellungs- und Messe-Ausschuss der Deutschen 
Wlrtschaft e. V., 5 Koln, Engelbertstrasse 31 a, Tel. 219091/92 





MIC 

Economist I 'l in< ll 


October 14M 


And now ? 

Right, Lord Chalfont. that spec- 
lal British-American relationship 
is over Britain is just one Euro¬ 
pean country among many. But 
it had better spell out its ideas 
on the sort of relationship 
Europe as a whole should have 
with America, page 119 


No salvation 

Labour MPs, among others, 
want to “ mobilise ” private port¬ 
folio investments overseas Why 
this should be fought, page 120 




: '*v 



Republican choice 

Neither the moderate nor the 
conservative wing of the Repub¬ 
lican party seems to have learned 
much from the experience of 
1964 The party is moving to¬ 
ward a choice between Mr Nixon 
and Mr Reagan as its presiden¬ 
tial candidate, with Mr Reagan, 
a more acceptable Goldwater, in 
the lead, page 153 


Give up ? 

Mr Ian Smith has had the better 
of British policy in the past two 
years What should Mr Wilson 
do about Rhodesia now 7 page 
124 


Please, Ho 

Do the world’s hopes of peace in 
Vietnam really have to depend 
on what Mr X thinks Mr Y told 
him about Hanoi’s intentions 7 
Why doesn’t Ho Chi Mmh say 
something himself 7 page 126 


Unit trusts 

Our quarterly figures of unit 
trust performance emphasise that 
initial high income can be pur¬ 
chased at too high a price, page 
223 


The unthinkable 
revolution 

The City of London has never 
rcallv recovered from the Russian 
revolution, page 199 


What Toryjtoi? 


The rival Opposition tactics of 
Mr Heath and Mr Macleod will 
be on trial at the Brighton con- 
fesence next week, page 123 
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Humpty Dumpty 

Ihere is now a very real crisis 
of disruption in British trade 
unionism Have the official union 
leaders the will, or the talent, 
to win through 7 page 121 
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Drugs 

Sir —Two points in your comment on the 
Sainsbury report (September 30th) need ampli¬ 
fication In exceptional circumstances, a re¬ 
turn on capita] employed of more than 50 
per cent over a short period may be reasonable 
for a research-based pharmaceutical company. 
One case referred to in their report, for 
example, related to a British company which 
had just emerged from a prolonged j>eriod 
qf research investment and cumulative finan¬ 
cial loss. Its prices and profits for the period 
in question had been negotiated with the 
Ministry of Health on that basis. This fact 
illustrates the problem of determining reason¬ 
able prices for prescription medicines. 

Second, you seem to imply that certain 
companies obstructed the committee's task of 
obtaining financial information. Wc certainly 
know of no evidence to this effect. Despite 
the tremendous work-load involved, every 
company approached by the committee com¬ 
pleted their voluminous financial question¬ 
naire. The industry was as anxious as anyone 
that the committee should have a complete 
picture of its activities. Our disappointment 
is that some of their recommendations do not 
appear fully to reflect the facts obtained.— 
Yours faithfully, E. B. Teksdale 

Director, 
The Association of the 
London, Wi British Pharmaceutical Industry 

Sir —The Economist continued its consistent 
criticism of the drug industry in its comments 
on the Sainsbury report. 

“ Profits of up to 50 per cent have been 
uncovered ... it is a pity that the bad 
guys were not named.” In fact Sainsbury re¬ 
vealed only three companies with profits of 
50-55 per cent on capital employed, only one 
Other with over 35 per cent and a modal 
number of companies with between 20 and 
25 per cent return. The Eionomxst'i own 
admitted average of between 15 and 25 per 
cent is handly excessive for an advanced 
science-based industry which Sainsbury cites 
as having operated efficiently. 

One of the “ bad guys ,r revealed himself 
shortly after publication of the report. The 
company in question, Beccham, admitted to 
having made between 50-55 per cent profit 
during the years 1963-65. Both The Economist 
and Sainsbury omit to mention, however, that 
this same company ran its pharmaceutical 
operations at a loss for the preceding sixteen 
years while the massive and world renowned 
research effort of Professor Cham and his 
colleagues was being financed in Rome and in 
the Beecham Laboratories in England. A 50 
per cent profit in any one year is not, in itself, 
cither fair or unfair, but must be looked at in 
the context of the activities of the company 
over time. 

In 1965, of 2403 branded drugs available 
to the medical profession, 2,177 had differing 
chemical formulations. Thus to have hypotheti¬ 
cally abolished all brand names used 111 1965 
would have diminished the choice facing 
general practitioners only by something less 
than one tenth. This hardly suggests a problem 
caused by the u enormous proliferation ” of 
bmpd names. 

itwiftlly, brand names are most useful when 
a market which can differentiate be¬ 


tween the variations of similar product types 
put out by manufacturers aiuf which wishes 
to take advantage of thi* Jtf&w|iiige jfefc the 
satisfaction of individual talftcfC. Thews 5 asCy 
allegedly few groups of piofttffonai purchaser* 
more highly educated and sophisticated in their 
own field than the medical profession and 
few groups of consumers more tatorutted m 
having a product most suited to their own 
individual needs than the sick. If this is.the 
case then there are few industries where brand 
names play socially, as opposed to promotion- 
ally, a more useful role.—Yours faithfully, 

W. Duncan Reekie 
Glasgow, Ci University of Strathclyde 

Developing Countries 

Sir —Vour map on gross domestic product in 
developing countries (September 30th) clearly 
shows that, during the last 15 years, the per 
head average annual growth of GDP in such 
countries was substantially less than in other 
developed countries. I was therefore quite 
surprised, prima facie, to read in the Interna¬ 
tional Herald Tribune (October and) that, 
according to the president of the World Bank, 
in the last 15 years, "economic growth in 
poor countries had been as rapid as in the 
industrial countries.” However, the discrepancy 
is only an apparent one. Obviously Mr 
Woods’s statement did not take into account 
the growth of population which still neutra¬ 
lises in many developing countries most of the 
benefits of the economic expansion. 

If this is the case (and it is hard to deny 
it), why has the Rio meeting almost totally 
ignored this key problem of birth control ? 
Financial liquidity of developing countries, 
technical assistance, economic aid, etc , will 
never be sufficient in themselves to solve the 
frightening problem of world hunger as long 
as in many of those countries the population 
continues to grow at an annual rate of 3 
and even 4 per cent. 

Granted, birth control is not only a financial 
and economic matter. Yet do wc have to 
wait for another Populorum Progressio before 
seeing it on top of the agenda of the IBRD 
and IMF meetings ?—Yours faithfully, 

Rome Porfirio di Corpo 

German Roads 

Sir —Your Bonn correspondent (September 
30th) should know better than to claim that 
” west Germany’s elegant motorways are 
admired by all who use them This myth 
surrounding the motorway has existed far too 
long. They may have been ” elegant ” when 
conceived and planned during Briining’s 
"hunger chancellorship”, and it is true that 
the network covers the whole country. But for 
today’s traffic they present a kaleidoscope of 
hazards only slightly less frightening than 
do the old Bundestrassen they were 
meant to relieve. All have the inherent 
dangers of only two lanes in each 
direction (Britain failed to Team completely 
from this example); hill tops and bends often 
permit visibility of only a hundred yards or 
so, sometimes considerably less when these co* 
incide with trees and shrubbery growing tty 
within literally a foot of the road; an emerg¬ 
ency hard shoulder is unknown on lpng 
stretches; exit and entry points have ditts- 
trously short adjustment land; and the road 
surface itself is normally atfoefotfe (it is sCthd* 
ard practice on many motorways, e.g., Frank¬ 
furt—Mannheim, for private cars to use only 
the outside lane, even when travelling slowly 
or on empty stretches, to avoid the shattering 
bumps, cracks and depressions of the insid^ 
lane). 

Your conrespohdent correctly points out the 


overcrowding and the less than exemplary 

pasi^MStaDie to, use nnonwia condition or 

WJW themsclVd-^»^4^ 

-—Yours faithfully**/ Q. Qilbektson 

> Saarbrucken # Germany 

Aldabra * 

Sir —The giant land tortoises on Aldabra 
(October 7 th) are not the same as those on the 
Galapagos. The fact that frigate birds 
breed elsewhere is irrelevant. What is relevant 
is that the millions of them that breed on 
Aldabra are constantly hovering in clouds over 
the island up to a height of 5,000 feet. This, 
as all scientific ornithologists who arc conver¬ 
sant with the bird-strike problem at airfields 
have been warning the Ministry of Defence 
for some time, means a quite unacceptable 
number of collisions between birds and air¬ 
craft. 

If the Government proceeds with the air¬ 
field, not only will it destroy the unique 
ecology of the last unspoiled l&rge atoll in the 
Indian Ocean, but it will waste many millions 
of public money, because accidents due to 
bird-strikes will compel the abandonment of 
Aldabra. Even those who do not care about 
the cultural loss should surely heed the 
economic one.—Yours faithfully, 

Oxford Richard Fitter 

Export Subsidies 

Sir —I have been working for six years in. 
Italy as buyer for a west German importer, 
doing at the same time some business in 
Africa and Arabia. Gan I explain why I 
disagree with the present policy for over¬ 
coming the continuous ^crisis of the pound ; 
namely, the artificial depression of the British 
home market ? This technique worked very 
well indeed in the Italian crisis in 1963-64 ; 
and it is successful, or so it seems, also in 
the present. German slump. Since the capital 
basis of their enterprises is ridiculous by 
British standards, a lot of factories are no 
longer able to service their bank loans and 
to pay their suppliers when the bills come 
due, as soon as sales go below a certain 
volume. So the average Italian or German 
manufacturer will go to any length to keep 
his giro or Umsatz going ; he will cell even at 
cost in a moment of crisis. A surplus in the 
balance of payments is the consequence. 

Why does the depression-induced-export 
boom-technique not come off in Great 
Britain ? The standard answers are a lot of 
unkind cuts about easy-going management 
and feather-bedded labour, vanished empire 
and the like. I cannot agree. The famous 
British tea break has its counterpart in Italy 
in r< prendiamo un cajji and reading the 
Bild-Zeitung and solving the crosswords 
section in the office before starting work in 
Germany. It seems to me that the British 
businessman is just a very normal economic 
animal. As a rule he has enough capital. So 
why should he run and court Frenchmen, 
Italians, Jerries and Arabs when the home 
market slows down ? His bank is not sitting 
on hia neck. He has no bills due he cannot 
pay if turnover goes down, quite unlike his 
German or Italian couqferpart. He can sit 
it out* Why should htf give tfway his goods 
at cost, or even at cost without overheads, 
like some crazy people on the continent ? 
So if die Government wants a depression, 
and work diminishes, he will just fire some 
workers. 

Moreover the British manufacturer's 
government pays him a miserly 2 per cent 
or so oh his Cxpott**** an incentive, although 
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MANAGEMENT APPpiNTMENTS £5000 PA ANp OVE 


TOP GRADE NEGOTIATOR 


£5,000 P.A. PLUS 


AMALGAMATIONS AND MERGERS 

Our Client A Specialist Organisation (London Office) which 
operates in the field of company mergers, 
amalgamations and takeovers. 

Requirement A Senior Executive, aged between 35 and 45 , with 
an indubitable flair for merger negotiations and 
initiation of new business in this field allied to a 
career record which strongly supports evidence of 
suitable background experience and successful 
accomplishment. Appropriate present business con¬ 
tacts, particularly possible vendor companies, 
would be a decided advantage. 


Personal 

Qualities 

Prospects 


Outstanding power of initiative and business 
creative ability in parallel with a personality which 
ensures persona grata relationship at top level. 

This is a challenging appointment. Brilliant success 
will automatically result In progressively higher 
remuneration and 


Board status* 


progressively higher 


Initial Remuneration not less than £ 5,000 p.a. or alternative 
terms by negotiation. 

Applications should include a clear but concise statement of 
claim to eligibility and be addressed to Col. H. D. Muggeridge, 
O.BJB., Managing Director 

MERVYN HUGHES ASSOCIATES LIMITED 

EXECUTIVE APPOINTMENT CONSULTANTS 
71 ST. MARY AXE. LONDON. E.C.3. TEL.: 01-283 0037 


Divisional Marketing 

Director 


This new post 15 in the Top Management T 
and rapidly expanding company. The araiu 
Division is approximately £20 mill ton, 

The Divisional Marketing Director will be responsible to the 
Divisional Managing Director for setting up a new Marketing 
Planning Function and for evolving marketing And selling policies 
Thu appointment calls for a top class marketing man between 
35 and 45 yean of age with successful Senior marketing experience 
in a large company or group manufacturing and setting, preferably 
fast moving consumer goods at home and overseas. A university 
degree or professional qualification is desirable, together with some 
formal study of marketing and sales management subjects. 

Applicants must have experience in : 

• Organising a marketing and sales team 

• Planning and implementing marketing campaigns on national 
scale 

• Inhiablng and controlling new produots and market development 

• Preparing budgets of sales and profit requirements. 

The remuneration will be net less than £ 5,000 per annum for 
this senior appointment There is a noo-oontributQry pension scheme 
and a car is provided. 

Please write to us, the Company’s advisers* giving career details 
and present salary, quoting reference DMD/ 25 J 3 /E on both envelope 
and letter. No information will be dlaobsed to our Client without 
permission. 

URWICK, ORR A PARTNERS LTD* 

Personnel Selection Division, 

40 Broadway, London GAV.t. 


nt Team of a successful 
annual turnover of the 


Space on this page is reserved for managerial 
appointments carrying salaries of £5,000 p.a. and 
above. 

Other appointments are advertised in the classified 
section on pages 231 to 234 

Enquiries for space on this page and in the classified 
section are invited by: 

J. E. J. Johnson, 

Classified Advertisement Manager, 

Telephone 01-930 5155 
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his Italian counterparts get yp‘ to ail 
aggregated a per tent (Kimborso tGE, 
Rmhotso Daiio, etc.) and his German com¬ 
petitor* up to 6.68 per cent phi* an btfded 
4 it they dt u Wkfr BeHto'Tftfo 

aid for exports (whatever its name) which 
Germans and Italians get their govern¬ 
ments is in and* ^atadate it 

in their prices. In coftsifceftce with Gatt 
rules it is declared as a reimbursement of 
the turnover tax plus 4 reimbursement of 
customs and excise duties paid on imported 
raw materials. But this ? declaration is just 
a technical one. A vertical concern like 
Krupp will never have ,paid any turn- 
over tax on its exports, since this tax is only 
due when manufactured products pass from 
one firm to another. And all exports are 
free from the turnover tax anyway. 
Admittedly, exports do not all come from 
vertical concerns. But the differentiation of 
reimbursements on exports according to the 
numbers of actual passes between juridically 
distinct stages of production prior to the 
fiscal act of exporting would be a very 
complicated thing; and governments on the 
continent become very unbureaucratic as soon 
as exports are at stake. 

A 44 reimbursement of the turnover tax ” 
is excluded by the British tax system. But 
what about a decisive tax advantage for all 
profits made on exports; or for all firms 
which export, staggering the advantage 
according to the proportion between export 
and home sales of that particular company , 
or a permitted write-off of any investment 
which produces exports (again on a simple 
percentage basis of turnover) in one or two 
years against profits ? The simple device of 
tax advantage on investments desired by the 
government worked miracles in the fields of 
low-cost housing and shipbuilding when it 
was applied in west Germany. Applying it 
to exports would be in tune with the declared 
policy of Whitehall to favour the viable and 
competitive branches of British industry. 
Since the labour Government is living and 
operating in a non-capitaiistic environment, 
it should try to make the best of the profit 
motive by which simple souls are still driven. 
With Mr Libermann it would be in good 
company.—Yours faithfully, Dirk Gross 

Montecatini Terme , Italy 

Guerrillas 

Sir —Why docs The Economist perpetrate the 
same mistake as the rest of the British press— 
and the North American press, too, for that 
matter — namely that of using the term 
“ guerrillas ” when it means “ guerrilleros ” ? 

44 Guerrilla ” is nothing but a diminutive 
of “ guerra,” the Spanish word for 44 war.” 

It first came into international prominence in 
connection with the 1808 Peninsular War 
against Napoleon, when the Spaniards 
successfully harassed their French invaders by 
waging a “guerra de guerrillas,” in other 
words a quasi-military campaign of separate 
surprise attacks (little wars) conducted by 
small groups of fighting men known as 
44 guerrilleros,” as opposed to, but in support 
of, Wellington’s more orthodox methods. 

As our “warrior” is derived from “ war,” 
so is the Spanish “ ^uerrero ” derived from 
44 guerra ” and 44 guernllero ” from “ guerrilla.” 

It stands to reason, then, that a fighter 
cannot be described as a 44 guerrilla.”—Yours 
faithfully, Robert H. Papworth 

Mexico City 

Israel and Jordan 

Sm^srad's integration of the West Bank 
Ixdvu own economy (September 30 th) is-only 


in the West Bank’s interest. Perhaps the best 
long-range solution to the problems of the 
West Bank would be the Wie# Bank's be¬ 
coming a unit in an economic federation of 
Y thfe ma such as that MrSbait. 

So long as that does not koine about, however, 
the perpetuated economic isolation and conse¬ 
quent depression in the West Bank would 
create a problem rather than resolving one.— 
Yours faithfully, ' Gabriel Moztein 

Jerusalem 

Containers 

Sir —The author of your survey “Europe's 
Golden Gateway ” (September 16th) wrote 
that the estimates of cost savings contained 
in the McKinsey report appeared to be 
calculated on an idealised basis and will not 
be achieved in practice. In fact the estimates 
in the report were based on an analysis in 
depth of emerging container systems, using 
deliberately conservative assumptions regard¬ 
ing all key variables. For example, the in¬ 
terest rate on borrowed capital was assumed 
to be 9 per cent, time in port was based on 
cargo handling rates below those being 
achieved today with fully-containerised opera¬ 
tions, annual carrying-capacity per ship was 
based on a lower availability than is currently 
being achieved and cargo carried per voyage 
reflected both the actual trade inbalance on 
each route and a 40 per cent seasonal varia¬ 
tion in cargo available. Furthermore, the 
analysis was supported by extensive field work 
to test the assumptions and conclusions with 
ship operators and port authorities, etc., in 
both Europe and North America. 

The article claims that the emerging 
pattern of container services is very different 
from that described in the McKinsey report, 
in terms of numbers of ports served. It is 
difficult to deduce the factual support for 
this statement when the North Atlantic is 
the only trans-oceanic route with fully con¬ 
tainerised services in operation. However, on 
this route there is already a marked reduction 
in the traditional number of ports served by 
the container operators. It is important to 
remember that even on the North Atlantic 
the first large purpose-built container ship 
will not arrive until next year when it will 
call at only three European ports in all. 

The article does not bring out the key 
difference between break-bulk and container¬ 
ised cargo transport: that is, the major 
economies of scale at sea possible by using 
large container ships, which in some respects 
resemble bulk carriers. Just as it would be 
illogical and wasteful for every port to 
provide facilities for super-tankers so it will 
be equally foolish for each port to expect 
calls by the large container ships of the 
future. As your survey points out, a container 
berth can handle up to 2,000,000 tons of cargo 
annually, and on this basis too not many 
container berths will be required if they are 
operated efficiently. 

The key opportunity for Great Britain is 
to capitalise on its major share of total 
European general cargo on most trans-oceanic 
routes by concentrating cargo so that lane 
container ships will be attracted to make 
their terminal port in the United Kingdom. 

A similar concentration will be more difficult 
to effect on the Continent because of national 
fragmentation. The United Kingdom thus 
has a unique opportunity to ensure that 
feeder services carry general cargo tran¬ 
shipped to the Continent rather than the 
other way round.—Yours faithfully, 

R. Leach 

London* SWi u McKinsey,* Company, Inc. 
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Highest Railway 

■ Sit— ^Your fortrvisrf cerrti^kmdfcht Hifertlt&'tht 
Lima-Huancayo railway as' the world 4 * highest 
(September $othM don’t know, about 4 he,re *t 
of the world, but it is true of Latin America 
Only iFstktfdfrd gauge railways are considered 
The cdrrefif South American Handbook reportji 
the height of 15,688 feet on the Peruvian 
central railway, but mentions CoMlor station at 
t 5 » 7<>5 feet on'the Bolivian mette gauge line 
between Rio Mulatos and rotoSi.—Yours 
faithfully, Nicholas A. J. Philpot 

London, W 8 

Richard H. Goodman 

Sir —Richard Goodman, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Computing, Cybernetics and Man* 
agement in Brighton College of Technology, 
who was so widely known for his pioneer 
work in computing science, educational 
technology and related fields, died on August 
16, 1966. A number of his friends and pro¬ 
fessional associates have expressed the wish 
that his memory shall be plrpetuated in some 
appropriate way, and, feeling confident that 
many others will wish to support such a pro¬ 
ject, we have formed a committee to sponsor 
an appeal for funds. The object, at least in 
the first instance, is to endow a Richard 
Goodman memorial lecture to be delivered 
annually, in the college which he served so 
well. An eminent person will be invited to 
give the lecture on a topic reflecting Richard 
Goodman’s wide range of interests. It ii, 
however, our intention that the trustees, 
when appointed, shall have discretion at any 
time to devote part or all of the available 
money to any other relevant educational 
purpose. This we believe would have been 
in accordance with the wishqs of our late 
friend and colleague. We trust that the re¬ 
sponse will be such as to enable us to attain 
our minimum target of £3,000 within a short 
space of time. 

Donations should be sent to Mr J. Quinn, 
Brighton College of Technology, Moulse- 
coomb, Brighton 7, BN2 4GJ, cheques being 
made payable to 44 Richard Goodman Memo¬ 
rial Fund.” All donations will be individually 
acknowledged and donors will be informed 
in due course of the progress of our enter- 
rial Fund,”—Yours faithfully, 

Stafford Beer et al 
Brighton, Sussex Appeal Committee 


BIU Quarterly Economic Review! 

38 each quarter covering ISO countries 

EGYPT 

LIBYA SUDAN 

Neighbourly help promised at Khartoum 
will tide Egypt over the worst of the 
immediate post-war payments crisis; in 
, the long term, however, a complete 
reappraisal of the economy Is necessary. 
The problems involved in taking such 
a step are examined in our latest 
Review, as is Libya's soaring oil 
production and the Sudan's improved 
cotton export outlook, hut deteriorating 
external finances. 

The' annual eupecription to one Review 
(4 iemoo a*4 <*” Anmuai Supplement) ie £10 
(U8%$8). Air matt pottage extra. 

DitaiU from: 

THE ECONOMIST 
INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

Spencer Nome 87 St. Jamee'e Place 
London BW1 

01-493 67 11 Ext 87 

66 Boat 4Snd Street New York NY 10017 
Murray HiU 7-6856 


^£1 
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Obviously she cares very much about your comfort. Must do, to book you 
on an international airline with such modern jets, such carefully 
planned schedules. 89 cities on six continents are served by Alitalia. 
Cities like Tokyo, Sydney, New York, Lima, Johannesburg and many 
African destinations arc now only hours away. Hours you can spend 
working or relaxing; in the easy assurance of reliable and efficient service. 

Remind your secretary of that when you give her that raise. 
And if money means nothing to her, take her along on your next trip. 

Your wife too, of course. 

Your travel agent knows about Alitalia. See him today for all the details. Or call at 
Alitalia's offices in London, Birmingham, Glasgow, Manchester or Dublin. 


Ask Alitalia about their Sales Incentive Plan. It could mean greater profits for you. 
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Printing plates to Piraeus; batteries to Borneo; 
power tools to Tangier; asbestos to Antigua; 
'Made in County Durham' means something today! 


Big business is established in County Durham Major firms 
demanding a sound basis for their enterprises a loyal 
plentiful labour force abundant factory space at sensible 
prices excellent communications and attractive surroundings 
for management and key personnel They get all this in 
County Durham together with special financial assistance 
from Board of Trade and County Council Your company 


may be one of the pace making giants or it may still be at 
an early stage of development but growing quickly by sound 
ideas and good management In either event make a cool 
keen appraisal of what County Durham has to offer 
Contact the County Planning Officer County Hall Durham 
Tel 4411 , for full details, or ask him to send someone to 
see you 
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Would you go against tradition 
and switch to aluminium cables 
if it meant a cost saving of 30%? 



Inevitably, the diehards 
will try to shout you down. 

After all, copper cables still 
provide excellent service. 

But facts are facts: 

Aluminium cables can cut costs 
by a huge 30%. 

Like they have for the 
Area Boards. 

And for British Rail. 

Nonetheless, some people will 
still give in to the diehards. 

Peace at any price. 


Alcan (UK) Limited Alcan Houae, 30 Barclay Square, London W.1 
Alcan Industries Limited. Banbury, Oxon , 
Alcan Foils Limited, Exhibition dirounds, Wembley, Middlesex 
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After a few seconds 
in this chair, 
you’ll probably have 
an awful lot 
against it. 
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And Now? 


Britain Drops Special Link with US. That was the main head¬ 
line in Tuesday’s Times , and a pox on all niggling sceptics 
who took it to mean that three and a half centuries of Anglo- 
American history had been annulled some time the previous 
day by Lord Chalfout, speaking to a journal called The 
Future of Italy. What Britain’s common market negotiator 
was saying had little to do with history. It is a fact, not an 
Atlanticist plot, that Britain, whether in the days of the 
Mayflower or, very memorably for the generation of political 
leaders who shared in and built on it, the great alliance of 
the second world war, has had a closer relationship with 
America than any other lyjropcan country has. A common 
language is no more escapable than a common cold, and the 
liberator of Quebec is the last man who should expect it to 
be. If Lord Chalfont had been saying that these and other 
transatlantic links had vanished he would indeed have been 
talking through his hat. 

What he said was more modest : that the British Govern¬ 
ment does not seek to make political capital out of the 
remnants of history. This is an admirable statement of 
Government policy, provided it is Government policy. Is it ? 
It is all very well for Whitehall to discover what other people 
have been saying for years, that the “ special relationship ” in 
the sense of a special British claim on American support has 
ceased to exist, and therefore to suggest that we should all 
stop using the words, The British do still get prompt support 
from America in certain things that matter to them—in apply¬ 
ing sanctions to Rhodesia, for instance—but the evidence is 
that they get this support because, in return, they support 
America in things that matter to it. It is a straight international 
bargain, of a sort that could be struck between any two 
countries. The British are beginning to discover that this is so. 
The trouble is that the discovery Is indeed rather recent and 
that the more cynical gaullists, in France and elsewhere, may 
take some time to be convinced of its permanence. In 
France’s view of the world, the British are still bound to the 
United States by a relationship which means something 
•different: that in no conceivable circumstances could Britain 
part company with its friend and master the United States 
on any major international issue. 

This issue represents the most basically serious—though 
not, on the evidence, the most deeply felt—of French doubts 
about Britain and Europe. And not just French doubts. The 
matter indeed should be most keenly examined not in the 


France of President de Gaulle, whose real objections to Britain 
seem to have much more to do with French interests than 
with European ones, but in Britain itself. The European 
community that Britain hopes to enter is today a Europe of 
states. It can survive without a common foreign policy; indeed 
the most discordant clement in its foreign relations is France, 
and the one major point of agreement between the other 
partners is solidarity with the United States in the Nato 
alliance. But it will not necessarily remain like this. A federal 
Europe was a dynamic idea when President de Gaulle was 
a general in retirement, and it may become one again when 
he Is a retired president. A united Europe may well feel, as 
those who dreamed of it in the early 1950s felt, that its future 
lies in a close partnership with the United States. But it may 
not. Would Britain, in some hypothetical future, be prepared 
to stick by a joint European decision that could mean a serious 
rift with the United States ? 

This is what questions about the “ special relationship ” 
conic down to. The British Government can reply that it 
does not foresee a clash between Europe and the United 
States, and that hypothetical questions can only get the answer 
“ It depends.” That is a fair politician’s answer, but like 
most politician’s answers it is not a very satisfying one. The 
Government is probably betting that then* will never be a 
majority in Europe for a seriously anti-American policy ; or 
that, if there were, Europe will not be constructed in a way 
that could force Britain to go along with the majority. It 
might well turn out that way, but it should be recognised 
that it is a bet, and it could go wrong. 

The Government is in something of a dilemma. Should 
it really be ready to cut one rope before there is the least 
guarantce^-vcry far from it—that it will be able to tie up to 
Europe with the other? It has in fact gone some way to do 
so. It has made gestures towaid the European community’s 
attitude both on international liquidity and on non-prolifera¬ 
tion : on both it used to take a substantially American view, 
and on both it has now thought it better to shut up and keep 
out of the fight. Its offers of co-operation in the; aircraft 
industry have beep directed towards Europe. It sticks by the 
Americans on Vietnam, but it differs—or at least Mr Brown 
docs—with the Americans about Israel. The days are slowly 
passing when it seemed far more natural for Mr Wilson to 
travel for an amiable chat in Washington than to speak as 
an equal in the capitals of Europe. 
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This is a fair start for a country that has no certainty 
that its European manoeuvres will succeed. Yet it is only a 
start, and a very recent one. The British have farther to go, 
less on specific issues of policy than in attitudes. For most of 
this 'century it has been natural for Englishmen to think of 
themselves as part of the English-speaking world, of which 
the United States has become the visible leader. Only now 
are they beginning in any number to think of themselves as 


Europeans as well. We should Lfljrd Ghalfaflt is 

right. But we should recognise, that British public opinion 
could still call for the idea of a spcriaLafcd 
with America to be picked up again* Jt \yould m ah uiijbappy 
day for Britain, and a miserable day for Europe, if that were 
the only choice left. It should be recognised in Paris that those 
who would be the loudest in deploring it are those who would 
be most to blame. 


Salvation by Securities ? 

Is there any case for the Government adding to Britain's first line of official foreign 
exchange reserves, by buying up (for sterling) the large quantities of foreign shares owned 
by private British investors ? 


A growing number of Labour MPs are sponsoring the case for 
government “ mobilisation ” of the £3,200 million odd of 
foreign shares held by private British investors. Their theory 
is that part or all of the foreign currency proceeds of sales of 
these shares could then be added to the Government’s own 
official gold and convertible currency reserves, now standing 
at below £ i ,000 million (and due to fall further when Britain 
makes its repayments of debt to the International Monetary 
Fund). Labour sponsorship of the idea is unofficial as yet , 
but the matter needs discussing. 

Mobilisation could presumably take one of three forms. 
The most savage and unlikely form would be compulsory 
government purchase of these shares from private individual 
and institutional investors at some price below the ruling 
London market level : say, at their official New York price, 
without benefit of the London dollar premium (now nearly 30 
per cent above the New York price) which has been created 
by British exchange control. Any such below-the-market com¬ 
pulsory purchase would be straight-out expropriation of part 
of the property of the unfortunate individuals and institutions 
concerned ; it would raise the devil of a row in both the City 
and the country, and the mere fact that the dollar premium is 
up at 30 per cent shows that investors consider it highly 
improbable. 

Secondly, the Government could compulsorily purchase the 
shares at their full effective London market price. There would 
still be some element of expropriation in this course ; because 
people who had bought shares expecting them to rise (as 
every investor does) would then be forced to sell them at a 
time that did not accord with their own judgment. The 
element of expropriation would be small ; and cynics may 
point out that if Mr Callaghan really did buy £3,200 
million of shares from British investors, and set that sum free to 
be re-invested in British stock exchange securities only, he 
would once again benefit all the rest of the City by sending 
ordinary London equity prices up further through the roof. 
But sad political experience suggests that, even while he was 
thus creating another wild bull market in Throgmorton Street, 
he would be being cursed all round the capitalist world as 
1 wicked socialist exploiter : thus repeating the story of his 
tax innovations in 1965 . 

Thirdly, the Government could resort to a voluntary scheme 
of purchase, possibly made more luscious with certain 
sweetenero. For example, any Briton who sells foreign ahaires 
at present has to surrender one quarter of the dollar premium 
(i.e., af present, one quarter 6 f that 30 per cent) in what is in 
effect, though not in name, a special tax to the Treasury. The 
Govermhent might divert all future sales of these securities 
towards itself—and thus in time abolish all private British 
shareholding abroad—by saying that sales to some official 


agency would not attract the whole of this tax. Actually, this 
would not be as simple as it might seem, because the level of 
the premium depends on free movements in the maikct (which 
is precisely what the creation of one favoured buyer would 
seem to prevent). But there are various complicated devices 
that could conceivably get over this difficulty . some ingen¬ 
ious suggestions, including one for giving the Government 
only “ temporary use ” of the private shares, are now being 
peddled round the City. 

Advantages in confidence 

Any scheme of mobilisation, whether compulsory or volun- 
tary-with-enticements, would require legislation. What, if 
any, would be the alleged advantages ? 

First, some people suppose that there would be a magical 
increase in foreign confidence in sterling if the official gold 
and dollar reserves could suddenly be increased from below 
£1,000 million to over £4,000 million. This view seems to 
rest on an almost eighteenth-century misconception of what 
the role of a banker is. It would have validity only if one 
believed that the main reason behind periodic runs on sterling 
nowadays is a nagging fear by holders of the sterling balances 
that Britain might suddenly run out of gold and dollars in its 
first lirie of reserves (as distinct from its second-line reserve, 
which is what the private share portfolio is) : if one supposed 
that at crisis times Threadneedle Street is thronged with a 
seething mass of Australasian finance ministers and frenetic 
sheikhs, all supposing that by next Friday midday Britain 
might have no single gold ingot left with which to repay the 
last in the queue, just like an eighteenth-century bank closing 
its doors as the mob beat upon them from without. It is really 
rather doubtful if runners from sterling in recent years have 
feared British bankruptcy in this ultimate sense. 

Instead, they have feared two things. One is that sterling 
might have to be devalued because the present exchange rate 
is making exports too unprofitable, and imports too profitable, 
for the country to balance its current external account. This 
fear would remain unaffected by whatever technical switches 
Britain made in its assets from second-line private to first-line 
public reserves. Secondly, recent runs from sterling have been 
motivated by a’ vague fear among foreign capitalists that 
Britain’s Labour government is liable to do too many anti¬ 
capitalist things. Probably most ’schemes f^r mobilisation of 
these shares would be Regarded as anti-capitalist. The 
argument that they would increase confidence* in sterling is 
therefore likely to be a ghastly mistake. 

\ j * 

Advantage! in profitability ? 

’tlie second circumstance io which it might be worth* switch¬ 
ing part of Britain’s Overseas capital out of this second-line 
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exchange reserve of privately-held foreign shares, into some 
other form of investment asset, would be if that new form 
of asset promised to bring the country a greater real return 
in foreign exchange. Remember that the foreign exchange 
return on privately-held shares accrues to the official reserves 
just as much as the return on publicly-held securities would ; 
under existing exchange control, the shareholder hands in his 
dollar dividend warrant and gets sterling in exchange. There 
would therefore be the reverse of a gain, from the standpoint 
of increased returns on capital and income combined, if all 
Britain's external assets were switched out of the private share 
portfolio into the official front-line reserves, which have to be 
held mainly in gold (an asset which yields no return) or US 
treasury bills and other fixed interest stock. 

But one other argument may look more attractive. Britain 
probably draws in an annual dividend yield of only some¬ 
where around 4 per cent on these portfolio investments ; and 
it is>simultaneously having to put severe restrictions on new 
“ direct *' British investment overseas (e.g., the building of 
new subsidiary plants for British companies in foreign 
countries), much of which would surely yield considerably 
more. There is therefore a temptation to say that it might 
be right to mobilise these portfolio investments, if restrictions 
on direct British overseas investment were eased at the same 
time. But wait a minute. Those restrictions on new diiect 
overseas investment were imposed because the Government 
felt that the immediate external deficit arising from such in¬ 
vestment could not be afforded, given the low level of Britain's 
total exchange reserves ; it is a bit topsy-turvy to argue now 
that these total exchange reserves (admittedly, the second 
line of them, contained in private share portfolios) should 
be deliberately run down after all, by switching the money 
into potentially more profitable (but also necessarily less 
liquid) direct investment. Anyway the Labour supporters call¬ 
ing for “ mobilisation ” are not thinking of simultaneously 
easing restrictions on direct overseas investment ; most of them 
are thinking vaguely of adding the cash proceeds to the first 
line of the reserves, so that they could then fool themselves 
(though they would not fool foreigners) that Britain can afford 
to go on running a current balance of payments deficit, with¬ 
out taking politically nasty remedial action, for a bit longer 


than the present Treasury timetable envisages. 

For all these reasons, “ mobilisation ** should be resisted- 
But three reservations should be made. First, in extreme 
emergencies—such as a run on sterling down to the last 
dollar in the first line reserve—it no doubt would be the 
Government's policy to mobilise this second line reserve ; this 
is because the Government is at present opposed in all circum¬ 
stances to even considering a devaluation of the pound. 

Secondly, in rather lesser emergencies, the policy of Mr 
Wilson’s Government has been to rely on the willingness 
of others, particularly the United States, to tide Britain over 
the rough spots with swaps, temporary loans and the like ; 
it is only just becoming clear (see page 211) how generous 
the Americans and others have already been during the past 
summer once again. In trusting that this generosity will con¬ 
tinue, or even in negotiating to see whether it might be further 
formalised, the British Government may be muttering to 
Washington that otherwise it might conceivably have to fall 
back on mobilising and selling this large private hoard of 
American stock exchange securities ; perhaps it may even 
point out, not entirely without malice aforethought, that such 
an operation could be very disruptive and embarrassing for 
American securities markets. 

Thirdly, on a more technical point : if this second line 
reserve is to remain in the hands of skilled private investors 
(especially the big investment institutions), it would be prefer¬ 
able that they should be free to utilise that investment skill 
by switching in and out of the market when they consider 
this to be most desirable. But at present they are largely 
locked mto existing securities, by the ridiculous fact (see 
above) that Mr Callaghan’s de facto tax of one quarter of the 
value of the dollar premium takes effect precisely when any 
switch is made. If the Chancellor will not repeal this act ol 
purloinment, he should replace it by a real tax that does not 
operate in this restrictive way ; if necessary, a very low rate 
wealth tax on holdings of foreign securities, but designed to 
bring in each year only whatever Mr Callaghan's mulcting 
of the dollar premium on security sales brings now. This would 
not be popular in the City, but the more progressive institutions 
would actively prefer it to the present ludicrous impediment 
of a disguised locking-in tax. 


Humpty Dumpty off the Wall 

The collapse of responsible trade unionism in Britain has looked 
like coming for years—it's getting uncomfortably close now 


There was bound to be labour trouble in Britain’s big ports 
last month, or this month, or next month. The dock labour 
force is finally abandoning a system of casual employment 
which varies only in detail (and more substantially in the size 
of the wage-packets) from what Dickens knew. Obviously 
it is right that the dockers of London and Liverpool and 
everywhere should be given steady jobs by steady employers. 
Equally obviously, the ageing and traditionalist labour force 
of the docks was bound to resist change, even if it had been 
all change in labour’s favour—which it has not. 

But it would be absurd to resign oneself to the damage done 
by five weeks of unofficial strike at Liverpool. It was perhaps 
not totally preventable. But it should have been foreseen and 
defused. It was not, and now Mr Jack Scamp has had to be 
wheeled out once more by the Minister of Labour to try to 
set things to rights. 

The declared motive for the Liverpool strike is a claim for 
£1 a week more on the guaranteed minimum wage (to £16), 


which would put them on a level with the London dockers. 
The actual cause for grievance seems to be this : although 
the average level of pay in the port will rise under the new 
arrangements, a good many energetic young dockers will get 
less money than before decasualisation. This is because the 
new average pay level will mean giving a great deal more 
money to the many elderly dockers who would, in fact, not 
really be needed in the port once the new arrangements make 
possible a more rational disposition of the labour force. In 
fact, the young, tough dockers are being asked to subsidise 
the older men, of whom there are far too many in an industry 
that has always trimmed its labour force- by stopping recruit¬ 
ing the young rather than by pensioning off the old. 

Similar complicated dockside grievances seem to He behind 
the only half-successful unofficial strike in London. Here the 
main losses in maximum dockers’ earning power come from 
the same spreading of the young men’s high earnings in 
favour of the old : and from the ending of the practice where- 
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by a docker was supposed to have finished his stint of work 
once a ship’s hold was empty. The new rules say thai dock 
gangs can hi switched from ship to ship : this removes the 
extra gravy that used to be earned for leaving a token 
amount of cargo in a hold, and thus providing a whole shift’s 
pav for a full gang in moving a few small boxes. 

Basically the problem is the typical Biitish one of over¬ 
manning. The dockers’ agreement to the new decasualised 
svstem of employment was won against the usual guarantee 
of no redundancy. But if the Liverpool stoppages alone have 
really cost as much as 41 ju million in exports already, and 
if that means that three or four times as much potential 
growth in the gross national product has been lost, then it 
would be worth setting aside .1 fund of mam millions of 
pounds out of which to pay C 1,000 ;i year or so to several 
thousand redundant and sexagenarian dockers over the years 
between now and tht' lime they reach the official retiring 
age of 67. It really would be right to be generous about this : 
provided that the generosity is in favoui of people who will 
(|iiil I he industiv. 

But this is mere futurism. The real, biting point about the 
Liverpool and London dock strikes is that they are being 
conducted against I he advice of the Transport and General 
Workers Union, which dominates both ports. The union's 
general secretary, Mr Frank Cousins, is zooming round 
America meanwhile. His subordinates, and particularly the 
union's national docks officei, Mr Tim O’Leary, have been 
treated with derision by the men they aie supposed to lead. 
In London the lively .Mr Jack Dash- a paper tiger if ever 
there was one—is getting what lie loves fnewspaper headlines 
denounring this dangerous demagogue simply because 
the union’s officials arc' more papery still. In Liverpool the* 
militant element is having the time of its life, with television 
cameras everywhere. The poll employers in both cities are 
not very efficient the* Live-rpool employers did not at one* 
stage* want an investigation of lhe*ii men's earnings structure, 
although if they were* woith an ounce* of salt they should 
have* lire full details waiting to be produced from a handy 
drawn. But the union is seem once* again to be a bad joke. 

1 his descent into absurdity is no new thing for the transport 
muon in the docks. But unions in an alarming variety ol indus- 
liics ,ue* falling into the same* low posture. Thuggery and 
violence*, by militant unofficial leaders against trade union 
officers, has cropped up loo often late ly. The general secretary 
of the Klectiie.il Trade's Union was manhandled by militants 
in his own headquarters dining talks with exhibition hall 
workers. The general secretary of the National Federation 
of Building Trade's Operatives had mud thrown over him 
on the* Barbican site in London. There* were* fights between 
strike'is and non-strikers in Stockport, where* le>cal left-wing 
militants tried to avert the settlement of a dispute lea which 
the* right-wing Mr Je>hn Boyel, presidential candidate in the 
union's disputed elections, could have* claimed credit. Thcic 
have* lately been lights at Yauxhall in Luton, where a local 
uniem officer has come into conflict with the* more moderate 
aims of the union's national leadership. 

Partly this disarray does credit to the unions' orthodox 
leaders. Over the past year and more*, many of them have 
realistically tric'd to moderate the most extreme claims of 
their local militants, cither out of loyally to the Gove rnment's 
income's policy or out of a sound assessment of the poor 
chances of getting away >uth the usual wages-and-costs 
bonanza. Certainly the violent men do not truly represent— 
as they claim—the feeling of the lads on the job. But the 
point is that the lads on the job on the whole do not give a 
damn about the union officials for whose employment they 
pay their regular dues .* if it comes to a fight between the man 
fjajtt union headquarters and local activist Tom So-and-so, 


who is a good fellow and amusingly rude about the foremans 
they will on the whole favour Tom. And, sometimes, even 
when Tom is not a good fellow, a local atmosphere of intimi¬ 
dation will make it clear that they had better favour him. 
In other words, the team loyalty on which trade union organi¬ 
sations must in the* last resort rest is in many plants unable 
to stand the least sign of a strain. Now that there is strain 
the whole rusty, fabric, with the TUG general council and 
Mr George* Woodcock sitting on top and eight million trade* 
union members inside, looks like falling apart. 

Reasserting lost influence* is the hardest thing in the world. 
At the* Yauxhall plant in Luton the national leaders of the 
vehicle builders’ union this week sacked one of their local 
employees, a Mr Leary, who had both been leading the most 
militant ear workers and had been organising opposition to 
his own superiors in the union. But the local militants 
frankly prefer Mr Leary to his constitutional superiors: they 
want him to go on negotiating for them. And since Mr Leary 
is also chairman of a local Labour party, two neighbouring 
MIN Messrs Maxwell and Howie* —are taking his part 
against the* union too. Someone 1 rally ought tef have a quiet 
word with them both. 

"Phe* vehicle builders are* like the builders’ unions in London, 
or the* transport union in the docks, or the Amalgamated 
Fnginccring Union which gets well under 10 per cent of its 
members to vote in a presidential ele*rlion (and a vie to? v for 
.1 strong left-winger, and a probable scries of dubious inquiries* 
and possible law suits and so on and on;. And once* a trade- 
union has got seriously into disarray its reconstruction is as 
hard as rebuilding an egg-shell. Tiu* Klcctrical Trades Union • 
had its big clear-out at the top six years ago, with the down¬ 
fall and exposure of its capable communist leaders. As the 
physical shoving around of one* of their even more capable 
successors showed this week, there are* still unrcgcncratc 
corners within the union where its central, reasonable* but 
hard-bargaining new* leaders just do not count. 

The next big test of union credibility looks like coming 
again on the railways. Professor Robertson’s court of inquiry 
into tlie* train guards’ claim for more.* money has confounded 
this paper's gloomy forethoughts, it is a splendid document, 
showing that Biitish Rail’s offer of js. 4UI. extra per day 
to about *j,oou guards is in fact rathe r over-generous for the 
tiny extra jobs they were being asked to do. The* National 
Union of Railwaymen had been claiming 4s. qd. a day for 
e very one of the 14,600 guards on the railways. Indeed, says 
Mr Robertson, British Rail made* a stupid mistake* in its sums 
back in 1965, giving far too much to some train drivers and 
thus inspiring the guards’ claim : it is time that the whole 
nostalgic and inflationary absurdity was brought to a stop. 
What is more, ministers should stop interfering with rail pay 
negotiations and let the railways board do their job. 

This is heady stuff. Poor Mr Greene of the NUR has had 
to swallow it—the* alternative being to fight without a leg 
to stand on. and (more important) with no funds to finance 
the fight. Some of his members will certainly not accept it 
willingly. If there is a fight it will be one to watch : because 
it will e*ither make or finally break the authority of the 
basically sensible Mr Greene over his rumbling union, in an 
industry that is still overmanned. It is this sort of shock- - 
this sort of invitation to put up or shut Up —that so many 
trade unions need. In particular Mr Cousins’s outfit needs it 
in the docks. He was challenged to reassert his authority by 
Lord Devlin last year. He failed : he hardly tried. It is up 
to Mr Scamp, reporting on the Liverpool strike, to issue the 
challenge again. If the formidable Mr Cousins cannot do the 
job, then there is no hope* for far-sighted trade unionism in 
Britain at all. And if there is no far-sighted trade unionism 
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at the centre, that means that there will be a lot of disruptive, 
near-sighted trade unionism all round the country* The stakes 
in this present game are very high. Nothing that Lord 


In Search of Toryism 

Two kinds of opposition will be visible, and on 
Mr Heath's and Mr Macleod's 

There is no reason to suppose that the Conservative party 
conference in Brighton next week will improve on the record 
of its Liberal and Labour counterparts this year and add one 
whit to the solution of the country’s problems. But it will not 
be without interest for all that. It will be an occasion to 
display how much the Tory electoral successes of this year 
have restored the ordinary members’ confidence in them¬ 
selves as a party, and outsiders’ doubts about Mr Heath’s 
leadership will not be allowed to blight that joy. On the 
contrary, these doubts should ensure that his standing ovation 
is longer and louder than ever. Provided Mr Heath is not 
unbelievably ghastly on television before the conference, and 
Mr Wilson does not pull off a super stunt during the week, 
these pleasantries, while not entirely unimportant, can be 
taken for granted. The real interest at Brighton will Ik* in 
seeing how far the party has resolved its basic division over 
the role it should play, in opposition. 

The division is between the phrase-makers and the policy¬ 
makers, between those who believe that while in opposition 
Toryism can and should be concentrated in a phrase, and 
those who believe that it can only be restated with validity 
by a series of detailed policies. It is apparent in the resolutions 
selected for debate (and passing) by the platform ; between 
the resolution from York wjth its talk of “ fair reward,” just 
profit ” and “ responsible freedom,” and the demand from 
Birmingham for a statement of aims “ in terms which will 
leave no room for doubt amongst all sections of the electorate 
as to our true role and intentions.” It is even more apparent 
(and important) in the difference in attitudes and speeches 
between Mr Heat’h and Mr Maclcod. 

Mr Macleod is by temperament and conviction a phrase- 
maker. He is also the shadow chancellor with a phrase—the 
pursuit of excellence—which is handy for all occasions, and 
he finds no need for, and indeed even positive disadvantages 
in, having detailed policies. So when he comes next week to 
pledge again that the Tories will encourage excellence by 
reducing direct taxation, particularly surtax, he may hint at 
a shift to more indirect taxation, but it will be no more than 
a phrase. And if pushed in a television interview to give 
figures he will no doubt fall back on some variation of a 
44 let’s wait until we sec the books ” routine. All Mr Macleod 
and those who think like him now need is a phrase to replace 
the old “ doctor’s mandate ” and they are set. Judged simply 
as a means of winning political power such an attitude makes 
a good deal of sense. The underlying assumption is, of course, 
that the Tories cannot hope to win the next election, only 
that Mr Wilson might lose it. Mr Wilson has already pur¬ 
loined most of the middle ground in politics, and if the Tories 
think up and publish policies designed to win back that essen¬ 
tial ground, they will always be outflanked by Mr Wilson 
for he will simply steal their ideas, as he stole the common 
market. The argument even applies against flying such familiar 
kites as the value added tax ; do nothing to assist Mr Wilson 
to win, and hope he will lose. In the meantime drop dark 
hints everywhere about the radical new thinking that is now 
being done, and will be revealed at the appropriate moment. 
There is, too, the added bonus that if no details are given of 
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such policies as the recasting of the social services, or the 
greater emphasis on indirect taxation, there is less danger of 
some people discovering that they might actually be worse* 
off as a result. And if the fusspots think it too clever by half, 
it’s the way Mr Wilson plays it. 

It may be hard luck for the Tory party, but it is probably 
fortunate for politics in this country in the long run that Mr 
Heath is by temperament an administrator, and by conviction 
a policy-maker. He is also not very good at phrase-making. 
It is possible that at next week's conference he will attempt 
to pull off the trick that Mr Wilson so successfully performed 
when he rejoined the Labour party at Scarborough last 
week. In making his peace with his lads, Mr Wilson certainly 
provided Mr Heath with enough ammunition for a similar 
knockabout turn ; and for much the same reasons Mr Heath 
might also wish to play for the warmest possible party 
applause. So be it, he’s had a tough year. But when Brighton 
is over, Mr Heath must return to the task of restating modern 
Toryism in terms, which, to icquote the Tories of Birming¬ 
ham, ” leave no 100m for doubt amongst all sections of the 
electorate.” 

For at the moment such doubts, particularly on the central 
and hideous problem of the economy, are widespread. It ma> 
be that these doubts cannot be publicly resolved, for when 
Mr Heath attempts to formulate a clear-cut alternative eco¬ 
nomic policy (as he did at Carshalton) he is like a boxer 
attempting to light with one arm strapped behind his back. 
Devaluation is not itself an alternative policy, but it is at the 
core of such a policy, and because ol his position Mr Heath 
cannot mention the word except to reject it flatly. Thus he 
appears all the time to be merely tinkering with variations 
of policies already tried by the Tories and continued by Mr 
Wilson. In this situation his economic policies must lack 
credibility, and Mr Callaghan is able to boast, as he did at 
Scarborough when his own party critics lost their nerve over 
devaluation, that no one else really has an alternative policy. 

But if Mr Heath can speak only, and as yet unconvincingly, 
of growtli, it is important that the distinctions between the 
parties as to how they would encourage that growth, even 
within the framework of traditional economic policies, should 
be made clear. Witli some courage Mr Heath has tried to do 
this, and little thanks has he got from anybody, including 
many of his own party. But it is just as important for the 
Tories to distinguish how they would distribute such growth 
as Britain might gel. Perhaps inevitably, between now and 
the next general election there must be a large measure of a 
“ leave it to us ” appeal in their main economic policies, but 
the country is more likely to take this on trust if they do 
spell out in more detail how they propose to reduce taxation, 
and how they propose to recast the social services. And there 
Is no reason at all why Mr Heath should not spell out simply 
and clearly where the Tories really stand on a prices and 
incomes policy. Those books are all open. 

Mr Heath is right to continue to insist, as he has done since 
the beginning of his leadership, that there is more to opposi¬ 
tion than merely sitting on the opposite side of the House* 
of Commons. The country is entitled to judge between the 
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parties as much on the validity of the Opposition's policies 
as on the failure of the Government's. Of course mere is 
always the risk that Mr Wilson will outflank or filch any 
attractive policy they might produce. But there is a greater 
risk, in that if the Tories produce no new clothes because 


of the fear that Mr Wilson might run off with them, the 
country, like the little boy, might wonder whether the 
emperor really has any to lose. Or put another way, does Mr 
Heath know how Mr Macleod would propose to reduce 
taxation ? And come to that, does Mr Macleod ? 


Should We Give Up ? 


Mr Wilson is tacking towards Rhodesia 
again; whether he has made his mind up is 
quite another matter 


Has the time come to change British policy towards Rhodesia? 
The Conservative party, at its conference next week, is almost 
certain to say that it has. Mr Heath has already called for 
real talks with Mr Smith, as if half-expecting Mr Wilson to 
have just that idea in mind. Which Mr Wilson obviously does 
have, and may well want his new Commonwealth Secretary, 
Mr George Thomson, to call in at Salisbury on his African 
tour next month, but without thinking of any date and with¬ 
out passing up the chance of having the Tories first make 
asses of themselves by embracing Mr Ian Smith as if he were 
their own true leader. It is all very tricky. What is very plain 
is that Mr Smith is still there in Salisbury, not with the 
steadiest economy in Africa and not with the most secure 
frontier to the north, but pretty comfortably there. The first 
two years of UDI have gone very much as Mr Smith said 
they would. 

So the British Government was wrong about that ; and 
The Economist is one of those who have to accept that they 
were wrong too. We were wrong about the likely effect of the 
first sanctions, about the capability of the internal black 
African resistance to the Smith government, and about Mr 
Smith’s own willingness to compromise on the lines of the 
Tiger talks. We could be wrong now in assuming that Mr 
Smith’s situation is really as strong as it appears. But if Mr 
Smith is counting on getting things spelled out more visibly 
his way in any future talks he is probably right. If the talks 
were to be held soon, which is what many Conservatives 
seem to want, he would almost certainly be right. 

All of which is enough reason in itself for Mr Wilson to 
wait a bit longer before making up his mind finally. There 
is no doubt that exports from many countries arc getting 
through to Rhodesia ; British exports in considerable volume 
appear to be getting in through South Africa. It also appears 
that Rhodesian exports are filtering into world trade in one 
way or another, although tobacco exports have been hit. But 
the record of whether United Nations-backcd sanctions are 
beginning to bite or not is not yet in. If they are working to 
any degree this should be about the time when the evidence 
starts to show up. While there is a chance that Mr Smith is 
being weakened in any way Mr Wilson would be wrong to 
act precipitately. And so long as it cannot be confirmed that 
other countries are turning a blind eye to sanctions in a 
decisive way, no British government can shift the moral 
responsibility for giving up on Rhodesia on to other heads. 

Even so the contingency must be faced that sanctions, as 
they are now carried out, will not be enough to secure the 
solution the British Government wants. (Although this is still 
officially that there can now be no Rhodesian independence 
before majority African rule, there arc few in the Labour 
party, or outside it, who believe that Mr Wilson will stick 
to that if it ever came to the bit.) If the enforcement of 
sanctions were to collapse for want of international support. 
Mr Wilson would be in a position to say that a new situation 
existed, that the moral responsibility was not his alone, and 
that he intended to act accordingly. He might, of course, use 
Jttfce, as some of his colleagues originally wanted, »but he 
Wfdld not expect to secure majority acceptance in the country 


for this ; nor would the armed forces themselves be at all 
enthusiastic. He might contemplate sanctions against South 
Africa ; but it is very unlikely that he could get sufficient inter¬ 
national approval for this, or that the sanctions would work, 
or that sterling would survive the very attempt. So there 
would be just two courses left. 

The first would be to do nothing, neither to invite talks 
nor to lift such sanctions as exist: to turn his back on 
Rhodesia and behave as i^it simply were not there. There is 
something to this. He wq^jd escape the odium of parleying 
with the enemy. He could* parry with the black African states 
and rely on their weakness, inertia and procrastination. He 
would avoid the worst kind of row inside the Labour party. 
He could still trample on the Tories as the men who want 
to swallow racialism and break up the Commonwealth. For 
all these reasons this is what Mr Wilson is most likely to do. 
It would be untidy, but in its way it would be a policy. The 
one fear he would have would be of looking absurd. That is 
always a terrible fear, and the prickle would run up many 
backs in Whitehall whenever some enterprising television 
company exported a back axle or an armoured car to Salis¬ 
bury and an enterprising newspaper reported an auction of 
the Rhodesian tobacco crop. The story might die eventually in 
the public’s mind ; or it might grow abominably. That is often 
what political choices depend on. 

The second course would be to look for a solution which 
could be presented as doing more for the black African 
population of Rhodesia than the present policy is manifestly 
doing. It would mean giving Mr Smith in the public gaze 
what Mr Smith refused to take away surreptitiously from the 
Tiger talks. It would also mean giving Mr Smith help in 
promoting the educational and economic advance of his black 
African majority. To a number of Mr Wilson’s colleagues this 
would be even more absurd than pretending that Mr Smith 
didn’t exist at all. The Smith government, they would say, 
has no interest in speeding up African advance ; if it did so, 
it would be thrown out of power itself and a government 
actively committed to apartheid would take its place. That 
may be the true reading of the state of affairs in Rhodesia 
now. 

Yet there is another side, too. The white Rhodesian com¬ 
munity is not a Boer community ; its instinct in racial matters 
is more that of the United party in the republic. That also 
is laughable to many English liberals. But if anything has 
been learned about a solution in Rhodesia it is that it will 
have to be one which takes Rhodesian conditions fully into 
account. There is still a wish in Rhodesia for legality. There 
is still no final commitment to keeping the black Africans 
in hopeless subjection for all time. Rhodesia is not a very rich 
country ; it will need time and capital tb adjust itself to the 
new economy which sanctions have brought into being and to 
step up growth on this altered structure. It might be glad to 
have financial help directed towards its black Africans. It 
might even be more responsible in its actions towards those 
Africans if it did not want such help to be cut off at any time. 
One cannot put it higher than that. But it is an option. 

'There is still good reason for the states, white and black, 
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Some of our chemists think only of supermarkets 


Can milk be packed in unbreakable 
containers? Cauliflowers in foil? Which 
colours show up better under neon lighting? 
No housewife ever gave more thought to 
shopping than our chemists, because one of 
their jobs is to make the whole business 
a whole lot easier. 

So they developed pigments suitable for the 
production of special light-fast inks - to 
print clearly on food packs and boxes. They 
provided additives that make paper bags 
tear-proof and even water-tight. 

More fundamentally, BASF chemists 


developed the plastics that made the whole 
concept of self-service stores possible 
in the first place. In today’s supermarket, in 
many countries throughout the world, 
you can handle the merchandise, because so 
many things are hygienically packed in film. 
Shop where you will these days, BASF 
chemjsts are right there helping to make sure 
you get better value for money. 


Badische Anilin- & Soda-Fabrik AG, 
Ludwigshafen am Rhein, West.Germany 



BASF United Kingdom Limited, York House 
199, Westminster Bridge Road, London S. E. 1 
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If Only Ho Would Speak 

Why does the hope of peace in Vietnam have to depend 

on what someone says somebody else told him about what Hanoi might do? 


The guessing game about what goes on in President Ho Chi 
Minirs mind gets mom complicated every week. Thfe latest 
contribution comes from Mr Humphry Berkeley in Wednes¬ 
day’s Times. Mr Berkeley says that U Thant told him recently 
that he could w guarantee ” that the North Vietnamese would 
agree to negotiate with the Americans within three or four 
weeks if the Americans stopped bombing them. That word 
“ guarantee n goes beyond anything the United Nations 
Secretary-General has said in public. U Thant has never 
claimed more than that he himself is ** convinced 11 that things 
would turn put that way. Which is different. It is, in any case, 
curious that Ho Chi Mirth's intentions should have to be inter¬ 
preted through what Mr Berkeley says U Thant says the North 
Vietnamese say. The confusion this hearsay evidence can 
lead to was illustrated by what happened to India’s defence 
minister last weekend. Mr Swaran Singh told the UN General 
Assembly on October 6th that he believed the end of the 
bombing Would be followed not only by negotiations but also 
by a “ cassation of all hostilities/’ For a moment it looked as 
if Mr Singh was on to something important : there is little 
doubt that the Americans would call off the bombing in 
ictum for a general ceasefire. But two days later his own 
prime minister, Mrs Gandhi, was obliged to say m Moscow 
that Mr Singh’s statement was merely “ an opinion,” and that 
she herself thought that no one could say anything so positive. 

It would be much simpler if North Vietnam’s leaders would 
confirm or deny the ideas that other people attribute to them , 
but they don’t. Until they do, the secondhand hints that 
emerge from Hanoi could be either a spark of hope for 
negotiations or a wrecker’s beacon. The basic facts are as 
follows. 

In the last 18 months the American attitude has become 
detectably more flexible. The Americans’ original argument— 
that they would not face any delegation which included the 
Vietcong—was dropped in June 1965. Though they clung to 
the view that any negotiations must begin without prior con¬ 
ditions, they began to accept the possibility of halting the 
bombing provided that such a pause was not exploited by 
North Vietnam to strengthen its military position in the south. 
In September 1966 Mr Goldberg, in a speech to the United 
Nations, spelled out the notion of reciprocal conditions to 
de-escalate the war. He offered to halt the American bombing 
of the north if Hanoi would simultaneously agree to reduce 
its activities in the south. Since then this demand for an 
assurance on de-escalation has been gradually modified to one 
for an assurance against further escalation. At San Antonio 
on September 29th President Johnson went beyond this and 
declared (bat he would be willing to stop t tie bombing pro¬ 
vided 4 wiftnld lead u promptly to productive dkmmkm” add¬ 
ing thatjpjkwould assume that North Vietnajpa would uqt take 
bait in the bombing while\(feto^S| Wtfet 0»- 


This amounts to a declaration that the United States will stop 
the bombing as soon as Hanoi gives some clear indic&tiojn, in 
public or private, that it intends to negotiate in good faith. 

The shifts in North Vietnam’s attitude are much more 
difficult to .pinpoint. The difficulty is that the North Viet¬ 
namese rarely make official pronouncements about their 
negotiating position. They prefer to pass on their ideas, in 
diplomatically vague terms, through intermediaries ranging 
from foreign newspapermen to papal emissaries. There are 
regular direct “ contacts ” of various kinds between Washing¬ 
ton and Hanoi—sometimes several a week—in which the 
Americans ask them to spell out what these indirect hints 
mean. The North Vietnamese apparently never comply. And 
their public statements are almost always rock-hard. North 
Vietnam’s official newspaper Nhan Dan rejected Mr John¬ 
son’s San Antonio peace offer three days after it was made. 

North Vietnam’s first and only formal statement of its 
conditions for talks is based on the “ four points,” the core 
of which is a demand for a complete American withdrawal 
from Vietnam and political control of the south by the 
National Liberation Front. Officially Hanoi still insists on 
acceptance of the four points before negotiations can begin 
But in January this year, after Mr Goldberg had renewed 
his attempt to secure a ceasefire through the UN, some 
European communists and Mr Thant seemed fairly confident 
that the North Vietnamese would come to the conference tabic 
if the bombing was stopped, with no more conditions. 

By mid-February there were further hints that Hanoi was 
no longer insisting on acceptance of the four points. Between 
February and mid-August statements about North Vietnam’s 
position vacillated between its own public insistence that the 
four points must be accepted and other people’s claims that the 
bombing was the only barrier to negotiations. In recent 
months these hints have become both more frequent and 
more contradictory. The Liberation Front congress in August 
and the speech by Mr Pham Van Dong, the North Vietnamese 
prime minister, on August 30th suggest that the obmmunists 
still stand irrevocably by the four points. This impression is 
confirmed by Mr David Schoenbrun’s interview with Mr 
Pham Van Dong on September 3rd. But on September 15th 
44 reliable sources ” in Hanoi were' reported as saying that if 
the bombing was stopped it would be only a matter of weeks 
before negotiations could begin. And so it goes on. 

There are two unanswered questions—unanswered, that is, 
by the North Vietnamese themselves. The first is whether 
President Ho is interested in negotiations at all, even if the 
bombing is stopped. He may rather keep on fighting until 
he knows, next November, who the next American president is 
going to be; or at least until he knows whom the Republicans 
are going to put up against Mr Johnson. If they look like 
putting up sbmtone like Mr Reagan, the North Vietnamese 
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Marconi is ^ 
a consortium 

Marconi is a consortium of 1 5 Divisions each of 
Company size and each contributing to a 
common$)urpose its knowledge of electronic and 
mechanical engineering and its expertise in 
design, planning, production and commissioning 
of complete projects 

A consortium under unified management control 
with undivided responsibility to its customers 
A consortium with an enviable international 
reputation won by a lifetime of successful 
worldwide operation A consortium spending 
£15,000,000 every year with British industry 
The Marconi consortium is good for Britain. 
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Complete system planners designers 
and makers of electronic equipment 
for space radio digital and naval 
communication, broadcasting and 
television automation airadio air 
traffic control and air defence 
navigational aids Computers 
components and microelectronics 
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PAKISTAN Mercantile Bank Limited , 
a Member of The Hongkong Bank Group in theie y 
with Branches at Chittayony , Dacca Karachi and 
Khulna. Lony established in Pakistan Metcantile 
Bank, hke all Metnl/ets of The Group can give 
the latest information and expert advice to all 
interested in trade and finance with this country. 

THE HONGKONG 
BANK GROUP 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING 

CORPORATION 

Head Office: Hong Kong 

London Offices 9 Gracechufch Street EC3 
London unices 123 Pft „ Mall SW1 

HANG SENG BANK LIMITED Hong Kong 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 
Head Office 180 Sansome Street San Francisco 
Chinatown Office 930 Grant Avenue San Francisco 
212 West Seventh Street Los Angeles 

MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 
Head Office: Hong Kong 

i 16 GracechUrch Street EC3 

London Offices 123 Pall Mall SW1 

THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 
Head Office. 7 King William Strdet London EC4 

HONGKONG FINANCE LIMITED 
109 Pitt Street .Sydney Australia 

Branches throughout the Middle and F#r Hast, 
also in Sew Ywk\ Hamburg and Paris 
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may well prefer to negotiate with Mr Johnson rather than 
run the risk of having a real no-holds-barred man come to 
power in Washington. That is a reason why they might be 
seriously interested in negotiations by next summer. It is not 
a reason for thinking they are now. The second question is 
what they would do on the battlefield if talks did start. The 
North Vietnamese cannot reasonably be expected to withdraw 
their own troops from the south, or to stop supplying them. 
President Johnson made it clear as long ago as February that 



he understood that. But it is just as i 
Americans to let negotiations dra| lnc 

year or more—as they did in Korea—while the. 

namese assemble and equip a new army and push it into the 
south along routes freed from the danger of air attack. The 
North Koreans did not have it as easy as that in 195a and 
1 953 - These are fair questions. Until somebody answers them, 
with authority, it will be hard to believe in those nods and 
winks from Hanoi. 


A e 1+ H annanoH Just what did Clem Attlee achieve that no one else 
11 ricippeiieu could have achieved ? 


Lord Attlee’s political career had so much in it that was 
fortuitous that it is not wholly acerbic to attribute much of 
the generosity of the public assessment of him at his death 
to the same luck. For all the achievements set beside his name, 
he is still a puzzle. He was too often underrated in life. 
That is true. But if he was not just the man who had 
much to be modest about, how much of the work of the 
r 945 government was really his doing? 

There are some decisions which can only be taken by the 
top man. The pace at which the legislative programme creat¬ 
ing the welfare state was taken ; the final steps in the 
independence of India and Pakistan ; the go-ahead for the 
manufacture of British atomic weapons—these were Lord 
Attlee’s decisions. .They would be very considerable ones 
for any prime minister. Yet if the politics of the decade after 
1945 were to be run again through a time machine, there 
would be very few moments when one would not have to 
conclude, as seemed apparent then, that the condition of 
Lord Attlee’s government and party was distinctly shaky. 
Did the state of the Labour party in 1950-51 say much for 
Lord Attlee’s grasp of public affairs? Did his handling of 
Aneurin Bevan confirm the shrewd judgment of character 
that he displayed in switching the posts allotted to Ernest 
Bevin and Hugh Dalton in 1945? These are the awkward 
questions which historians will have to lake into account. 

Like Henry Pelham, Lord Attlee had not expected to reach 
the very top, but had happened through the years to have 
served an assiduous apprenticeship. It was this experience, 
in the Commons and in the war cabinet, that enabled him on 
occasion to surprise his colleagues and his detractors when 
he came to exercise power. Since he did not share Pelham's 
personal timidity it would be quite wrong to relegate him to 
a similarly humble status in the prime ministerial pantheon. 
Yet if there is a peculiarly Attlceian claim to fame it is as 
the cautious, quiet, capable operator at the heart of events 
who eschewed the charismatic performances of his great 
contemporaries. He stayed in his shell ; what he made clear 
was that it was a hard shell. In parliament or on the public 
platform he was nothing other than himself. It is a wise 
policy for any man who does have great contemporaries. 

All the same, it may be that he stayed in his shell too 
much. It was once the fashion to compare Lord Attlee with 
Harry Truman : small men, with greatness thrust upon them, 
who took the identical resolution to be decisive. There was 
something in that at the beginning. Yet by 1948 Harry 
Truman had come out of his shell to fight publicly, and alone, 
for his own causes. In the presidential system men have to 
do that to survive. But some of the same boldness might 
have stood Lord Attlee in good stead. By 1950 he was very 
much on the defensive ; by 1951 he had come almost to an 
abdication of power. Even if Labour had won in 1951 it 
is k doubtful if it' would have been in a position to govern. 

" Even so, it was in the evolution* of the Labour party into a 1 
party of government that Lord Attlee made his singular 


contribution to British society. It was electoral chance that 
made him Labour’s leader in the mid-1930s, but it was a 
lucky chance. He was middle class with no ambitions to be 
anything else. He was a thinking man with no pretensions to 
he an intellectual. He was left of centre with no temptation 
to be left wing. When his judgment was tested in 1940 he 
proved a realist: it could only be Churchill who could lead 
the coalition, and even in the worst of years, 1942, he did 
not budge. In forming his own government in 1945 he was 
determined to be master in his house: this was no easy task 
because, immediately after the MacDonald catastrophe of 
1931, his party thought it had arranged that any future 
Labour prime minister would be tied hand and foot by the 
party conference and other administratively impossible 
mechanisms of consultation. Once in the premiership, the one 
plot against him left him unmoved. In the conduct of home 
affairs he rode upon the momentum of Labour's pent-up 
desire for social change. When most of that programme had 
been carried through he had little more to offer. But he 
rode also upon the momentum which the war had generated 
among those members of the party who had had experience 
of government, and in so doing he gave Labour what it had 
not had before—a genuine foreign policy. He continued the 
American alliance in times when loyalty to the alliance was 
not as visible in Washington as it was in London. His reaction 
to the ending of nuclear co-operation was to institute a British 
atomic programme. He sent British troops to fight in Korea. 
He accepted the necessity for west German rearmament. 

None of these were popular policies in the public discussions 
of the Laboui movement: they are still being argued over 
in the late 1960s. They would not have been passible at all 
if Labour had not formed a government in 1945. But they 
were the actions of a pragmatist. There is no doubt that 
much of the mental resolution came from Ernest Bevin, but 
if Lord Attlee had not put a particular stamp of common 
sense upon Bevinitr instinct it may be doubted if this realism 
would have survived as it has in the direction of a Labour 
governments foreign policy today. However closely Mr 
Wilson may have observed Sir Winston Churchill and Mr 
Macmillan, he took in much more, consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously, from Lord Attlee. There was a time, in 1963, when 
Mr Wilson said aloud that he hoped to adhere to Lord Attlee’s 
method of business. He has gone far beyond that now, but 
the influence is still entirely visible. 

When Lord Attlee died last Sunday it may be that public 
understanding of him, and affection for him, were higher than 
at \any time in his active career. To the end he made no 
attempt to be other than himself *; he never tried to get 
into the picture ; be found small cause to justify himself or 
relive old battles. His autobiography, “ As It Happened/’ is 
perhaps one of the most curious books ever written by a prime 
minister. But few have ever been so characteristic of the man 
and his career. As it happened, he was a sound and conscien¬ 
tious political leader of the second rank. 
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his Labour opponents. This ih turn fooled 
a good mapy Conservative extremists of 
the “ save' our grammar schools* per¬ 
suasion into thinking that Mir ChataWay 
agreed with them. The game of lbcax 
politics has never looked more frivolous: 
the serious business of improving educa¬ 
tion in the capi&l has made a firm step 
forward. 

The new proposals dp not, of course, 
provide for any change in the status of the 
many semi-independent direct grant 
grammar schools to which most middle- 
class London parents send their children : 
that is a problem to deal with much later. 
The eighteen schools to be reorganised 
are in the main the schools that want to be 
reorganised. The Roman Catholic author¬ 
ities in particular see the advantages of 
combining their grammar and secondary 
modern schools into new large units. Be¬ 
cause the Conservatives are—sensibly— 
tackling the willing schools first, some less 
willing grammar schools will survive al¬ 
though they are not particularly good 
ones. In particular, some of the grammar 
schools that will survive as such after 
1975 are too small to provide an adequate 
choice of courses for their sixth-formers. 

Some new experiments will need careful 
watching. In older to get the best use out 
of inadequate buildings, some schools are 
planned to provide education only up to 
the age of 16 ; pupils who want to stay 
longer will go either to sixth-form col¬ 
leges or into the large sixth forms of 
comprehensive schools or of the retained 
“ good ” grammar schools. The morale 
of teachers in these “ topless ” schools 
will have to be carefullf watched. Very 
probably a lot of their pupils will choose 
to drop out of education rather than 
change schools. Where school buildings 
are genuinely inadequate for efficient all- 
through, 11-to-18 schools (whether gram¬ 
mar or comprehensive) it could even 
be better to plump for the controversial 
Enfield formula of creating a single com¬ 
prehensive school out of two existing 
schools, using one building for the 1 i-to-14 
year olds and the other building for the 
older pupils. At least this system does not 
make the age of transfer from school to 
school coincide with the opportunity of 
leaving school altogether. 

In practice the disagreement between 
Labour and Conservatives in London, and 
in the national party organisations, is a 
phoney one about long-term objectives for 
educational structure m the late 1970s, 
after at least two general elections have 
passed. By then, pne hopes, the gross 
national product will be growing as fast 
as the share of it that education takes, 
and it will be possible to implement what¬ 
ever policy the then government thinks 
desirable. Meanwhile the long-term argu¬ 
ment about aims will probably have re¬ 
solved itself in favour of comprehensive 
schools for all. 

Mr Chataway, with careful vagueness, 
has suggested that the ILEA might try to 
build at least one new selective grammar 
school,' probably in south-east London. 
This would be a mistake. Every additional 


schcK>l with a high proportion of children 
staying on ajftek* the end of tottip&bory 
schooling means uyiU 

have a tow^nitomM ofsueh c&wfrett. In 
otW woi@Sj' tho more jfaiinmar ; khOol& 
there are, the more the rest of the ithools 
\yili resemble secondary m&kmii The 
Secretary for Education, who realty iftust 
approve the firm parts of Mr Ctyij&way’s 
plan, would rightly resist a firm pfopos^l 
for a new selective school. But sinefe they 
must know this, the Tories would do no 
harm by proposing it, if a bit of a conflict 
with Cureon Street would keep the party 
militants happy. 


Cambridge University 

Grave matters 


The ancient universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge are probably the largest 
worker-controlled co-operatives in the 
world. They have been at the job for 
half a millenium or so, and their statutes 
of government show their age. Stung by 
some rude outside criticisms, Oxford 
published in May 1966 the massive report 
of the seven-member Franks commission, 
over whose recommendations the tradi¬ 
tional academic delays and arguments 
trundle on. 

Cambridge was canny. It awaited 
Franks, and then set up several smaller 
bodies to consider the most controversial 
aspects of its future. This week the Grave 
report on the administrative organisation 
of the university comes up to the starting- 
post for its tortoise race through the exist¬ 
ing machinery of university government, 
which it rightly wishes to reform. It is a 
four-man job, by the Masters of Fitz- 
william, St. John's, Corpus Christi and 
Trinity Colleges: Dr Grave, Mr Boys 
Smith, Sir Frank Lee and Lord Butler. 
Can one detect the true Butler style in this 
not unfair sample of the report's style ? 

In saying that the Regent House should 
normally limit the exercise of its powers 
to matters of wide interest and acknow¬ 
ledged importance we wish to make it 
clear that we do not suggest that the 
Regent House should surrender its present 
right to intervene in any matter what¬ 
soever. 

Through the mist, certain broad out¬ 
lines of reform do seem clear. The 
“ parliamentary ” part of the university’s 
government should be cleared of the 
present opportunities for dilatory 'tactics. 
The senate, composed of all senior mem¬ 
bers of the university—including those 
with the degree of MA (Cantab, £5)— 
should become more clearly confined to 
the dignified functions of government. 
The Regent House, composed of people 
actually working at the university, would 
become more dearly a sort of House of 
Commons. The Council of the Senate 
should be enlarged into a sort of cabinet, 
of which the central and financial boards 
should be committees. The colleges, 
which will soon be ceasing to contribute 
to the university's central funds (the 


Aatktti,! '^ven&aerrf' hkf-'SUceja 
pare) *fi6ukf be' dapriretf of their direct 
representation oft the university** financial 
board. ^ t * 

'' Above all, the unfcwitjft several civil 
services should be the 

Registrary as chief permanent officer. 
This Official looks like MK 

important man in the whole .'for 
* the office of vice-chancellor Will ndt he 
radically altered. The Grave bomftfittee 
sees that the present period of two years 
in office is too short for a r vfofc* 
chancellor to master the J0I3 a It wants the 
job to continue to be held by the head 
of a college: it argues that the two jd&s 
together are too much for one man ? it 
then unwillingly plumps for a three-year 
tenure of office—as opposed to the Frank* 
committee's four yean for Oxford’s vice* 
chancellors. Lastly, the report proposes 
that a senior public relations don should 
be appointed to speak both for the 
university and for the colleges if they 
wish. There is enough here to keep the 
university's internal politicians arguing 
for years and years. 

Northern Scotland 


Helter smelter 


The one piece of regional pork-barrelling 
at last week’s Labour party conference 
was the Prime Minister's promise that two 
aluminium smelters, using subsidised elec¬ 
tricity, would be built, probably in r 
development areas. One area will prob¬ 
ably be Anglesey on the tip of north 
Wales, where Rio Tinto-Zinc is bargaining 
over a deal to use nudear power. The 
other prospect is for a smelter m Northern 
Scotland, in the area of the Highlands 
and Islands Development Board. 

The board, set up to fulfil a Labour 
election promise, was never given anything 
like the money to do the grandiose job of 
Highland regeneration that some people 
(including most of its members) had been 
bewitched by Mr Wilson’s oratory into 
thinking it was for. Moreover it has been 
plagued by attacks on the financial back¬ 
ing it gave to some companies, among 
them to Highland projects under the 
aegis of Mr Frank Thomson, who was a 
member of the board until his resignation 
m March this year. (Mr Thomson failed 
to attend a creditors’ meeting last week, 
when liquidators were appointed for 
seven of his companies.) 

Now the board may be set to tackle a 
more ambitious job than that of pains¬ 
takingly fostering small developments m 
tourism and light industry. It is vital for 
the board itself and for the Highlands 
that the new project should be genuinely 
viable. The proposed smelter must not 
only save imports {although that is Jine, 
too). It must pay its way. Only that can 
give the Highlanders the self-confidence 
that they need above all. 

There must be no repetition of the 
nervousness that still surrounds the famous 
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pulp-and-paper mill at Fort William. Half 
of its £20 million cost was a loan from the 
(Conservative) Government. The point 
was not just to provide industrial jobs, 
but also to create a market for Scotland's 
increasing production of timber. Unfor¬ 
tunately transport costs in Scotland are 
so high that the mill may very well soon 
start bringing its raw materials in by ship 
from Scandinavia or Canada: a straight 
punch on the nose for the Forestry Com¬ 
mission and the private foresters. 

The British Aluminium plant at Fort 
William was a great success in its time 
(k was developed over half a century 
ago). But it is employing fewer and fewer 
people. And above all the hydro-electric 
power on which it depends has been pur¬ 
chased at a huge cost in capital invest¬ 
ment. Scotland does not have the sort of 
vast catchment areas that make for really 
cheap hydro power as in Canada. Nor, as 
in Norway, can water be stacked vertic¬ 
ally against the drier months in the form 
of ice in glaciers. Although Fort William 
has the highest rainfall in Britain, its 
catchment capacity is no sort of basis for 
the really cheap power that aluminium 
smelting needs. In contrast, atomic power 
stations thrive on a steady, 24-hour load, 
which a smelter can provide. 

Northern Scotland will soon have a 
large but intermittent surplus of atomic 
power, from the 250-megawatt prototype 
station on the northern coast at Dounreay. 
But Dounreay is in its remote site precisely 
liecause it is a prototype, and so has to be 
shut down fiom time to time to see if it 
is working all right ; it is not sound to 
propose putting a large base load customer 
for electricity down alongside it. When 
the Dounreay station is turning out power, 
it will have to be carried southwards 
about 200 miles to Aberdeen before it 
reaches a sizeable patch of consumers. 
This is one argument for putting a 
smelter in the Invergordon area, some 
20 miles up the coast from Inverness and 
only some 70 miles as the crow flies from 
Dounreay. The other great virtue of an 
east coast site is that the east coast is 
where natural gas may be exploited : a 
power station using gas, supplemented 
when possible from Dounreay, sounds 
more like sense. 

Invergordon has a splendid deep-water 
harbour. The Highland board and its 
chairman. Professor Grieve, have for long 
been dreaming of a “new city" and a 



chemical complex there. Smelters, pnce 
built, employ very few people: but they 
can offer opportunities to other industries 
alongside, especially where power is plenti¬ 
ful. It is these hard grounds of power 
supplies and communications that should 
dominate the argument—not sentimental 
regionalism. And one ghost haunts the 
two-smelter proposal. In the late 1950s 
the Macmillan government wanted to save’ 
imports of steel strip. The strip capacity 
was divided between two mills in separate 
deserving regions, one in south Wales, 
one outside Glasgow. Neither mill was big 
enough for full efficiency. Again, it is for 
the technical men to decide how big a 
smelter has to be for efficiency’s sake. No¬ 
body should want to lumber the High¬ 
landers with another ray of hope that 
turns to damp cloud. 

Jersey 

Knit me a 
constitution 


The 66,000 inhabitants of Jersey are doing 
very nicely, thank you. An economy based 
upon tomatoes, tourists and low taxation 
produces the islanders a per capita annual 
income £150 above the United King¬ 
dom’s, and clear above that of any of the 
countries of the European common 
market. So a special committee of the 
States of Jersey—the island parliament— 
has naturally pioduced a report urging 
them “ to resist any steps taken by the 
United Kingdom government to sweep the 
island into the common market along 
with Britain.” 

A quirk of historical fate (the lies anglo - 
normandes are the only bits of the Duchy 
of Normandy that the English crown 
managed to hang onto) has put the island 
in a very comfortable position : as a mem¬ 
ber of the “ United Kingdom and Islands ” 
Jersey’s exports to the United Kingdom 
are protected by British tariff barriers. 
But the island has traditionally enjoyed 
tax sovereignty : so its imports are free 
of British purchase tax. Since the island 
government does not impose many indirect 
taxes, this means a low cost of living, 
which in turn boosts the tourist trade. 

Until 1962, Jersey was a real tax 
dodger's paradise. A translation muddle 
—French is the official language in Jersey 
—meant that mortgage loans counted as 
immovable property. So United Kingdom 
citizens could avoid death duties, without 
having to go to the trouble of actually 
buying anything, by making such loans to 
Jersey men. By 1961, these amounted to 
over £10 million a year: the 1962 
United Kingdom budget extended death 
duties to immovable property abroad fend 
ended that little game. But low direct 
taxes still make Jersey, if not a tax hide-* 
out, at least a haven : income tax is 4s in 
the pound. This makes Jersey particularly 
attractive to the moneyed middle-aged 
and retired : the population is on average 
older than that of the United Kingdom, 




It is also increasing all the time, and get¬ 
ting steadily richer: sinpti 1961, incorrie 
tax receipts (from an unchanged tax rate, 
and deflated to allow for the rise in the 
coat of living) have risen thrfce times as 
fast as the population has increased. 

Undiluted common marketing raises 
three very nasty bogeys for Jersey: com¬ 
petition for its exports to the United 
Kingdom ; a tax on value added accruing 
to the country of origin, which would 
raise the price of its imports from the 
United Kingdom \ and immigrants. The 
first is not that terrible ; Jersey exports £6 
million pounds worth of agricultural and 
horticultural produce a year. These would 
be very hard hit in competition with 
southern Europe in a common market. 
But Guernsey, with the same sort of tdx 
structure but fewer tourists, fewer rich 
retired {no pubs on Sundays?) and a 
greater dependence on agriculture, would 
suffer from this far more thay Jersey. In 
Jersey, light industry accounts for the 
same amount of'exports, and both sums 
are puny in comparison with the £25 
million a year earned by the tourist in¬ 
dustry. Since the report shows a very 
high correlation between imports of food 
and drink and the tourist trade, there is 
no doubt that the trade would be pretty 
hard hit by higher import prices. So the 
report's comparison of Jersey with Cor¬ 
sica is sound : to maintain its tourist 
trade, the French negotiated special in 
direct taxation arrangements for the 
island, and presumably Britain could do 
the same. 


But the third problem is the really tricky 
one. The committee argues that the EEC 
policy of labour mobility would bring 
more people into an already crowded 
island and “ upset the property market.” 
But further on they suggest that Jersey’s 
fate as part of the common market would 
be that of many of the offshore French 
islands, such as Belle-Ile—depopulation. 
The meaning of these dire warnings is 
really quite clear: no poor white trash, 
please. At the moment the Jersey authori¬ 
ties are choosy about immigrants: but 
their chief instrument of choice, which is 
their housing law, would be incompatible 
with EEC policy. 

It is one thing to wring concessions out 
of the EEC to enable a small island to 
keep its principal industry going (as the 
Dane* are trying to do for the Faroes) 
and 4juite another to do battle to keep it 
in the luxury class. Small nations, as 
Monaco and San Marino are finding out, 
cannot base their economies on a tax 
gimmick : sooner or later their neighbours 
will step in. And both these states have 
distinct sovereign independence ; whereas 
the Queen of England and the Duke of 
Normandy, despite the masculine gender, 
are undoubtedly one * and the same 
sovereign person. In spite of a rash (or 
possibly cunning?) statement by the Home 
Secretary last year that Jersey could make 
up its own mind about -the common 
market, there is not much doubt about the 
legality of lugging Jersey into the EEC 
ih a United Kingdom jwckag&deal. 
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Citibank... with complete banks-on-the-scene in 47 countries on 5 continents... 
is the right bank in the right place to serve you. . 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
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A quick d§ath or a slow one ? 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


The aim is obvious : to keep Britain out. 
The means—diplomatic dallying or a 
direct {flash—have not yet been fixed. 
General de Gaulle will be talking tactics 
with senior ministers and officials early 
next we^k and there could be another 
such conference before the French dele¬ 
gation gels its orders for the next meeting 
of the Six at Luxemburg. The point for 
the British to keep in mind is that the 
French have not yet even decided whether 
-'M embark on any negotiations at all. The 
choice lies with the general, and he, in the 
po$t, has shown his predilection for clean 
breaks* 

... True, the advocates of skilful pro¬ 
crastination, who predominate in the 
gaullist establishment, had their hand 
Strengthened by the bluntness with which 
European Commission reported on 
the problems of Britain’s candidature. 
They can now argue that the commission 
may .be relied upon to make life difficult 
enough for the British government. Most 
of the general’s ministers would prefer to 
pley it this way. With their narrow 
majority in parliament they recognise the 
pppular sentiment in . France, admittedly 
rather vague, that favours Britain’s 
admission,,,. More important, they recog¬ 
nise the dangers of a crisis within the 


common market if the British bid is 
abruptly thwarted—and what this might 
do to their own coalition. M. discard 
d’Estaing and his supjx>rters would be 
particularly awkwardly placed. As for 
the opposition, the non-communists would 
certainly try to censure the government 
for anything that amounted to a veto. 
Even the communists might hesitate to 
part company with the Federation of the 
Left over an issue which, for them, is not 
all that important. 

An opinion poll published in this week's 
L'Exprcss shows that 53 per cent of 
Frenchmen have “ sympathy " for Britain 
compared with the 21 per cent who 
admitted to a similar feeling for west 
Germany. In 1964 a similar inquiry pro¬ 
duced 41 per cent with sympathy for 
Germany and only 37 per cent for 
Britain. M. M^ndes-France probably 
expressed the opinion of most of his 
countrymen when he argued on October 
6th that a genuine effort must be made 
to ensure that negotiations succeed. 

Admittedly French industrialists do not 
give the impression of being in a hurry 
to welcome British competition. , M. 
Ferry, the spokesman for French steel¬ 
makers, proclaimed on October 2nd his 
hostility to Britain’s admission “at this 


stage.” He may well have been saying 
harshly and in public what some of bis 
colleague*-*-in textiles, the car ipddstry 

diplomatically arid in private. But^fr^nrih 
industiialists ate 'at ope Svith the politi¬ 
cians in wanting tp avoid a serious crisis 
among the commonmarkiet partners, j 
All this explains why General # de 
Gaulle's ministers are ahxitiu* to avoid a 
direct clash. But the general may well 
rise above such calculations After all, 
the arguments in favour of using fabiari 
tactics were as strong, or stronger, in the 
winter of 1962-63. Britain then seemed 
less determined than it is now to press 
on whatever the odds—and the general 
was five years younger. The operative 
word then as now was engrenQge. 
General de Gaulle does not want to put 
negotiations into gear ; he fears that they 
might drive him too far. 

His last public pronouncements on the 
subject go back to May when he held a 
press conference, and the Six had a 
summit meeting in Rome. The gist of 
his comments then was that the coriimon 
market partners must discuss among 
themselves and at length the conse¬ 
quences of enlarging the community. 
General de Gaulle did not attempt to 
conceal that he himself was against such 
an enlargement. Nothing in what he had 
to say to the British ambassador, Sir 
Patrick Reilly, on October 5U1 suggests 
any change of mind. And on Monday 
his finance minister, the faithful M. 
Michel Debre, flatly restated the doctrine. 

Speaking at a public dinner, M. Debr6 
declared that politically the common 
market has been a disappointment. This 
was because of the competition among its 
members to see who could “lean most 
heavily on American might in order to 
strengthen his own position within the 
common market.” The admission of new 
members would reinforce this trend. 
Economically, the community can claim 
some success, especially in its agricultural 
and trade policies. But these, argued M. 
Debre, would be watered down in a 
larjger body. Even if all the obstacles to 
Britain’s entry were overcome, the rules 
will no linger be the same and neither* 
will the spirit.” Replying indirectly to M. 
Me ndes-Fra nee’s warning that Britain’s 
exclusion might bring the; community to 
& standstill, M. Dcbr6 suggested ways of 
avoiding a clash. But he did |x>t manage 
to come up with anything more original 
than proposing that Britain should be 
linked to the common market through 
association pr a trade treaty—the two 
remedies suggested in 1963. 
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r The experts are now busy inventing 
delaying devices. The idea most frequently 
tinted at is that M. Couve de Murville 
will gd to Luxemburg, pay tribute to the 
work of the Brussels commission, and con¬ 
clude that since the problems are so 
serious the Six should study them deeply 
among themselves at government level. 
But tactics of this sort can gain only 
weeks, or at most a few months. Sooner or 
kter the French government will have to 
deckle whether it chooses tb try to wear 
Lord Chattont out in a never-ending 
steeplechase or whether it takes the risk 
of bluntly excluding Britain from the 
race, and damn the consequences. 

Perhaps some of the gloomier prog¬ 
nostications from Paris are designed to 
deter London—and to impress Bonn. 
But, if precedent is any guide, the French 
may mean what they say. British 
observers, made hopeful by Mr Wilson’s 
success at the Labour party conference 
at Scarborough, should take note that the 
mood hate in France is very different. 
Nobody b wondering whether Genera] de 
Gaulle may be driven to let Britain in. 
The only questions being asked here are 
whether the general will be forced by his 
common market partners to use the veto 
once again, and, if so, when he will decide 
to do so. 

Other applicants 

Austria cools its 
heels too 


Seven European countries, including 
Britain, are now involved in trying to join 
the common market ; Malta will be join¬ 
ing them soon as an eighth. Though the 
five countries whjch submitted applications 
this year have yet to start negotiations, 
two others—Spain and Austria—have 
made some headway. Spain completed the 
first round of negotiations on a trade 
agreement on September 23rd, and fur¬ 
ther talks have been arranged for Novem¬ 
ber. But Austria, the one member of the 
European Free Trade Association to con¬ 
tinue negotiations after the 1963 break¬ 
down, must be given the prize as the 
most persistent suitor. 

Austria has always had closer economic 
links with the Europe of the Six than 
with the Europe of tne Seven. Since half 
of its total trade is with the common mar¬ 
ket and only a fifth with Efta, Austria's 
economic survival depends on lowering 
the trade barriers between it and its 
western neighbours. During the estrange¬ 
ment between the other Efta countries 
and the common marked Austria and the 
Six have edged slowly' and warily to¬ 
wards an agreement. Some of the tech¬ 
nical and political problem* have been 
thrashed out in the nine round* of nego¬ 
tiations Held so far. Caution has been 
rtfccessary b&ause of Austria's statu* as a 
neutral—a stktus differently interpreted 
J*Y jptst and West. Russia has said that it 
mjk regard anything more than a' simple 


trade agreement as a. violation of the. 1955 
treaty which took Russian troops outer 
eastern Austria. Btit Austria thinks that a 
more substantial economic arrangement' 
would be Compatible with the treaty. 

Negotiations between Austria and the 
European community had made real pro¬ 
gress and there were hopes of an agree¬ 
ment by mid-1968. But in June the nego¬ 
tiations were officially suspended, osten¬ 
sibly because the European Commission 
wanted to reconsider the whole basis of 
its mandate to negotiate with Austria. 
Italy further complicated matters by re¬ 
fusing to negotiate with Austria as long 
as terrorist activities in the South Tyrol 
continued. But the main reason for the 
halt in the Austrian negotiations is un¬ 
doubtedly the new situation created by 
the renewed British and Scandinavian 
applications. 

Austria had hopes, when M. Pompidou 
visited Vienna last month, that it might 
win the French prime minister’s support 
in its attempts to reopen negotiations. But 
the French observed a reticence which 
disappointed Vienna, and it now seems 
likely that the negotiations will remain 
frozen until the whole question of a Com¬ 
mon Market of Six versus a Common 
Market of Twelve has been resolved. In 
the short run the delay is certainly not 
helping Austria's trade, but the long-term 
prospects are more hopeful. If the com¬ 
mon market remains a community of six, 
Austria should be able to forge a workable 
bilateral link with it. If it becomes a 
community of 12—or whatever—then 
there may well be special provisions for 
neutrals like Austria and Sweden. 


WHO'S WHERE IN BRUSSELS 

Eu/opMn countri«s which hove applied to jointho common mwfcot ond 
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Nigeria 

From Enugu 
to the sea 

FROM OUR LAGOS CORRESPONDENT 

Nigerian federal troops are in Enugu. 
They hold the western end of the Niger 
river bridge opposite Onitsha, and ail of 
the mid-west state around Benin. Despite 
a number of determined Biafran counter¬ 
attacks, they maintain their position 08 
Bonny island Mocking the xhannel to 
Port Harcourt. At Ikom they block the 
good road east into Cameroiin, They have , 
reportedly begun to probe eastern defences ' 
in the ports of Calabar and Bran. Biafra’t 
exit route! irr closed, trace ftom 



the outside are virtually non-existent, its 
outlook—barring a major and unexpected 
peace offensive by African or Common¬ 
wealth countries—is now desperate. And 
yet its leaders and its people either refuse 
to acknowledge their predicament or, 
realising it, hope against hope that their 
will to survive can somehow frustrate 
superior numbers and equipment. 

There is a shrill note of implausibility 
in Biafran propaganda of late: the 
elimination of 11 one federal police dog" 
in Port Harcourt gets as vigorous a com¬ 
mendation as the mythical feats of a 
lieutenant and a sergeant who were single- 
handedly holding back the federal advance 
nine miles from Enugu several days after 
federal troops had entered the abandoned 
city. 

Most incredible of all is the apparent 
willingness of Biafrans to believe what 
their radio tells them and to go on dying 
for a cause that has become militarily if 
not morally lost. Radio Biafra claims 
still to be broadcasting from Enugu. But 
the east is simply too small for its inhabi¬ 
tants not to know that citizens of their 
capital deserted it en masse on October 
4th, the day the federal government 
claimed (24 hours prematurely) to have 
entered the city. 

The federal troops are now said to be 
consolidating. But they have no intention 
of stopping, and seem to plan to sweep 
through Iboland to Port Harcourt and the 
sea, no matter what military or civilian 
resistance they meet. Lagos officials, many 
of whom are abroad preaching the 
message of Nigerian unity to sceptics in 
Europe, Africa and America, are sensitive 
to the outcry that a brutal march like 
Sherman's through Georgia would provoke 
from outsiders. Field commanders have 
thicker skins and have shown a single- 
minded devotion to the job they were 
given, that of destroying the enemy. 

There are presumably other ways of 
winning the War, mainly by narrowing 
the area in which Ibos can live without 
encountering federal (poops and waiting 
until the pressure of 8 million hungry 
people topples the secessionist regime from 
within: ljutekntairiment did not please 
the military hawks when' the civil war 
v&s j nit a'police action. It appeals to 
them even w now that decisive, dbeit 
bloody, Vigtttty appear* probable. 

OetteriS Gewon, who is responsible for 

. \r$. ’ 
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Wliere on Earth? 

The world can no* take advantage of ICI's modernized methods of producing a range of concentrated compound 
fertilizers (CCF) more economically than ever before. 

Whatever the climatic or soil conditions, the Agricultural Division of ICI, backed by its vast computer-assisted research 
establishments and the world-famous Jealott’s Hill agronomic laboratories, can tailor the precise CCF to meet the 
situation or design the manufacturing plant to fulfil on-the-spot requirements 

Recent developments mean more economic fertilizers carrying a higher nitrogen content through the use of ammonium 
nitrate (35 7 %N) or urea ( 46.6 %N) instead of ammonium sulphate (21 7 %N) The size of the plant has been substantially 
reduced The result an improved fertilizer with lower capital and production costs 

There is a story more than 30 years long behind ICI’s up-to-date achievements Today, backed by a vast amount of 
experience, ICI-designed plant is producing some 900,000 tons of concentrated compound fertilizers from four units in 
the United Kingdom and one in Malaysia 

The ICI-designed fertilizer units are capable of producing a comprehensive range of tailored products based on ammonium 
nitrate, ammonium phosphate and muriate of potash 

The Malaysian unit, producing 208,000 tons a year, at Kuala Lumpur is an example of the made-to-measure technique 
Because the fertilizer is used in tropical areas of high rainfall and on acid soil with high humus content, ground phosphate 
rock has replaced the water-soluble ammonium phosphate 

All ICI fertilizers feature the special anti-caking properties, achieved by coating each individual prill with oil and china 
clay to give a free-flowing product 

The wealth of experience in CCF production puts the Agricultural Division of ICI in the unique position of being able to 
offer the world, through selected licencee contractors, plant designs best-suited to local conditions and requirements 


Other ICI Procewes include Ammonia and Town Gas 


The ICI steam-naphtha reforming process has revolutionized the 
economics of producing synthesis gas for ammonia production in 
countries without an indigenous source of natural gas Today there 
are 80 units in operation or under construction in 26 countries ICI is 

S reducing about 3,000 tons of ammonia daily in the UK from mstal- 
itions based on the know-how offered to the world and further 
capacity of some 3,000 tons per day is being commissioned 

For fodder Information write te: 


The steam-naphtha reforming process is the basis of the most econom¬ 
ical method of producing town gas Low in capital and running costs 
the plant is outstandingly reliable, efficient and clean The process has 
been extensively adopted for town gas manufacture throughout the 
world and 200 units are in commission or under construction More 
than half the UK's gas capacity is now based on ICI processes The 
newest process, the TCI 500’, produces town gas which requires no 
further enrichment 


THE LICENSIN6 MANAGER, IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. AGRICULTURAL DIVISION, GILLINGHAM, CO. DURHAM, EN6LAND 
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Europe’s 
largest car body 
specialists: 

Pressed Steel Fisher 


Pressed Steel Fisher are the largest car body builders in 
Europe. They are one of the most efficient, best-equipped 
and—without question—the most versatile. 

They can undertake the entire body production—from the 
drawing board to the fully-painted, fully-trimmed body. 

Or accept contracts for any permutation or combination of 
body-building work. 

PSF have all the specialised skills, resources, and equip¬ 
ment to take on body-making work for any motor 
manufacturer. They have a capacity of over one million 
car bodies a year. 

Nearly 50% of British cars take shape at PSF 

Almost every other car you see on the road, including every 
Mini, starts life as a PSF pressing. In fact, from the 
production lines at PSF flow bodies for many 
famous manufacturers including BMC, Daimler, 

Jaguar, Rolls-Royce, Rootes Group, Rover and 


Standard-Triumph International. And it doesn’t end there. 
For even car makers who produce their own bodies, turn 
to Pressed Steel Fisher for their press tools. 

Toolmakers to the World 

Not only in Britain but throughout Europe, in Asia, South 
America and Australia, motor manufacturers draw on the 
vast technological and production resources that PSF have 
accumulated over 40 years. 

A still stronger British Motor Industry 
Their world experience, the technical benefits of their en¬ 
gineering and production facilities, and their large-scale 
research into new techniques for improving products and 
processes contribute substantially to an even stronger 
British Motor Industry. It is a contribution which 
is helping to increase the industry’s competitive 
power, as well as playing a vital part in the nation’s 
economy. 



Visit Pressed Steel Fisher Limited • 

A Subsidiary of British Motor Holdings Limited 

International Motor Show 
Stand No.167 

Head Office: Cowley, Oxford. Plants at Birmingham, Coventry, Cowlfey, IJanelli & Swindon. 
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have been imposed on 
the consort of^eyeral troops, yearn* for a 
peaceful ending to the Hf it believed 
to be prepared to make ftiiuuptitr of con- 
oMakma 'fo‘ Ibo'"swlM^P*w«* IMPtfae 
ewfernerf answered hi* jstnt 1 plea* by 

sensing the Fokfcfir Friendship they hr 

iadEeaiih^B^iiJ^iuit jAptff 
with h iciadr ef l^inbe Theonly ea»ual< 
of ,tht ft^Wwe tfhi eigj^rkitjnwo, fom of 
them’ whtte^jwlw were kHfe:«i when antw 
airmfiSm>ihpu^)t the plane jdown., ' 
1» attack ww aipther blow to fhwttd 
hopes that the east was -emerg ing mto 
realism, Spch "a iwitch' might nut^e it 
possible foir Lagos to try magnanimity. 
Instead the fighting and, inevitably, the 
slaughtering wul go on. 

a 

Vietnam 


The rain makes the 

flak worse 

---*-* 

FROM OUR SAIdOfi CORRESPONDENT 

The increased bombing of North Vietnam 
came, ironically, at the very time when 
the seasonal bad weather was starting to 
blunt the American air offensive. The 
rainy season usually starts in North Viet¬ 
nam around October and lasts through to 
the spring ; this year the bad weather 
came a few weeks early. 

The effect of this is not to rule out all 
bombing of the north on any given day 
but jt does prevent attack? on the sen¬ 
sitive (and usually most lucrative) targets 
where precision is essential. According to 
the rules that currently bind American 
pilots, these targets—such as the bridges 
in the centre of Haiphong that were 
attacked foi the first time recently— 
have to be spotted visually. If the 
weather is too rough for this, or in any 
other way likely to make precision impos¬ 
sible, the pilots have to go on to alter¬ 
native targets—probably those roads, 



All right, if you can ste 


railway lines apd bridges‘that ktk rebuilt 
as often as they are borhbed. ' These 
targets are, usually in the “ panhahdjfc,” 
as Americans call the thin southern part 
of North' Vietnam; and pilots are allowed 
to attack them using their instruments 

. , 1 

Sad weather has another important 
meaning for the American Byers. The 
experience of this year has already shown 
that regularly repeated attacks signifi¬ 
cantly reduce the power of the Vietnamese 
anti-aircraft defences even in such heavily 
guarded areas as around Hanoi. Daily 
attacks make it hard for the North Viet¬ 
namese to get new supplies of shells and 
missiles through to their anti-aircraft 
crews. But tne rains often give the 
Vietnamese just the break they need to 
get supplies in despite the bomb 
damage. , And so the next time the 
bombers can attack they find the air 
defence as heavy as ever. 

The timing of the decision to enlarge 
the bombing targets must therefore lie 
counted as just one more frustration for 
the American air force, marine and navy 
pilots. It is easy to argue, and no doubt 
correct too, that they must learn to put 
up with such frustrations. But if America 
intends to go on fighting this sort of 
limited war it is as well that the world 
should understand the strains such wars 
impose on the men who have to do the 
fighting. 

The air war in Vietnam shows up these 
strains. For here there is the greatest 
contrast between the military might of 
America and what it is actually allowed 
to do. Men and planes trained and 
designed to deliver a nuclear attack 
may spend days chopping up railroad 
tracks or blasting bamboo bridges. At 
the same time they can do nothing more 
than watch the dozen or so ships clustered 
near the port of Haiphong, some of them 
certainly loaded with war materials that 
will one day probably be used against 
themselves. 

The pilots tend to be less squeamish 
than most about the fact that fewer 
restrictions on targets would certainly 
mean more civilian casualties. Most 
admit that even now civilians die as a 
result of their raids. This is partly because 
there is no such thing as perfect accuracy 
in any sort of bombing, particularly 
under the prevailing conditions of heavy 
anti-aircraft defences. Pilots also point 
out that missile batteries or anti-aircraft 
gun sites are often put in populated areas 
—in some cases, they claim, fire has come 
from behind churches. The so-called 
"flak suppression missions** against such 
targets are bound to result in dead or 
wounded civilians. 

Few flyers will argue that bombing can 
eVfer stop the flow of supplies and men 
from North to South Vietnam. But many 
of them do seem to be emotionally, rather 
than rationally, convinced that if given 
their head they could wrap up the war. 
It is nbt much use, for example, for an 
outsider to argue that even if Haiphong 
port were in one way or another to be 


paralysed the ship?' cioifld in bther 

ways in other places/ M t McNamAit’s 
subtle arguments along similar' lines tut 
as little ice with the flyfiig rrien as* they 
do with the generals and admirfch 
command them. * 

Perhaps most frustrating of all for the 
pilots has been the steady build-tfp 4 of 
North Vietnamese anti-aircraft' defences 
made possible by the very gradual Wriy hi 
which America has expanded the number 
of taigets that its planes are allowed to* 
hit. The result is that North Vietnam 
now has the most sophisticated anti-air^ 
craft defence system that has ever been 
used in anger, even though it still lacks 
an effective fighter screen. 

The Americans have had to modify 
both their tactics and their equipment to 
cope with this, and today the bombers 
and fighters take off accompanied by 
auxiliary planes crammed with electronic 
equipment designed to fool the ground- 
to-air Sam missiles and the radar-guided 
anti-aircraft guns. As a result senior 
officers claim that 44 this war has* shown 
that you simply cannot stop a jet bomber 
attack.** 

But looked at this way the daily meet* 
ing of American pilots and Vietnamese 
gunners turns into a sort of technical duel 
which gets neither side very much farther. 
The Americans may fly several times into 
the heart of Haiphong in one day and 
lose perhaps one aircraft, which is a 
remarkable achievement. But they in 
turn are limited in the damage that they 
are allowed to inflict. So the pilots, like 
other American military men here, some¬ 
times wonder whether their country’s 
unchallenged military strength is being 
properly used. 


India 

Will they do a Mao 
in Bengal? 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

The communists m West Bengal were 
rejoicing last week. The government 
formed in coalition with them was saved 
from certain collapse when the non- 
communist chief minister was persuaded 
at the last minute not to insist on resign¬ 
ing. The army and police had already 
deployed sizeable forces to deal with the 
violence that the communists had 
threatened, and lists were out for large- 
scale arrests of troublemakers. Predictably, 
the communists seized upon these prepara¬ 
tions to work up public opinion against 
the Indian government*? 44 sinister 
conspiracy** to suppress democracy in 
West Bengal. In fact, however, the 
emergency measures were set in motion 
at the chief ministers request. It was 
the communists* good luck that he 
changed his mind. Why the chief minister 
drew back is not clear. The most 
plausible explanation is that he came to 
realise that West Bengal’s public was in 
no mood to support a palace revolution. 


This is borne out by the stand of the 
various non-communist parties. While 
anxious to get rid of the communists— 
certainly the left-wing ones if not the 
right wing as well—they do not want to 
support a step which opens the way for 
a Congress party takeover. Even some 
Congressmen felt that the timing was 
wrong. They would rather have the 
coalition break up as a result of its 
internal contradiction^ than force the 
pace. These contradictions have been 
obscured for the moment by a show of 
unity among the coalition partners ; but 
this cannot last. The alliance is bound to 
fall ap&rt as political polarisation pro¬ 
ceeds. If anything) the events of the last 
week have taken polarisation another 
step forward. The party of dissident 
Congressmen is now split in two: one 
section wants to continue working with 
the communists and the other, with roots 
among bigger farmers, does not. 

The left-wing communists know that 
they will be out of office before long. It 
is logical to expect that they will use the 
little time left to consolidate their 
position in trade and farm unions and to 
improve their underground network. 
Resistance against them has already led 
to pitched battles between rival trade 
unions resulting in several deaths. The 
communists, particularly the leftists, 
have made use of their position as the 
largest block in the coalition to prevent 
the police from doing their duty to 
maintain law and order. The communist 


INTERNATIONAL report 

argument has been that the state must 
stay neutral and let class struggle take its 
own course. 

Most ominous, however, are reports 
that left communists have been bringing 
in arms, presumably from an outside 
country, to build up Yenan+iike bases. 
An official disclosure of these activities 
was expected to be made after the coali¬ 
tion government got ( thrown out! The 
disclosure was likely to include some 
account of what the left communists have 
been up tom sensitive border areas. But 
these disclosures are now ruled out* 

The principal troublemakers seem to 
be the ultras in the left communist ranks. 
The cleavage between them and the 
leadership was highlighted by the abortive 
uprising in Naxalbari earlier this year. 
The ultras make no secret of their hope 
to get West Bengal launched right away 
on a revolution with such help as this may 
need from outside. It can be argued that 
they are still a small group with a strictly 
limited capacity for mischief. But some 
people, including right-wing communists, 
think otherwise. They maintain that 
public dissociation from the ultras by the 
left leadership is a formality. They say 
that, in fact, there has been a clever 
division of labour, with the leadership 
adopting legal and parliamentary methods 
to gain broad popular support and at the 
same time providing cover for the ultras 
to get on with their sinister preparations. 
Time alone can tell whether these dark 
suspicions are true. 
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Japan 

Students have a second shot 


When Japanese students stage a political 
demonstration, especially when anti- 
Americanism is behind it, people tend to 
think of i960 and the riots over the 
American-Japanese security treaty. And 
when a student demonstrator is killed for 
the first time in seven years it looks even 
more like i960 revisited. The i960 riots 
did not succeed in stopping the renewal 
of the security treaty, but they did pre¬ 
cipitate the fall of the prime minister and 
keep President Eisenhower from visiting 
Japan. Last Sunday's melee in Tokyo 
over the Japanese prime minister’s forth¬ 
coming visit to Saigon is unlikely to have 
any such impact. 

There is considerable feeling against the 
Vietnam war in Japan, and considerable 
room for suspicion that Mr Sato may be 
about to increase Japan’s involvement by 
offering additional non-militaj7 aid to 
South Vietnam. All the left-wing parties 
and student organisations agree that 
Japan should stay out ; they even have 
some allies in the ruling Liberal- 
Democratic party who expressed doubts 
about the wisdom of the prime minister's 
trip. The Vietnam issue, perhaps better 
.duu^^ypy other, could provide the focus 
f^*'iW^ ove to *°PPk Mr Sato—were the 
E«£jpon itself not so deeply divided. 


Since i960, when the left-wing student 
federation, the Zengakuren, gained inter¬ 
national notoriety for spearheading the 
anti-American riots, the radical student 
movement in Japan has lost much of its 
momentum. While the Sino-Soviet conflict 
was splitting the communist party into 
pro-Chinese and pro-Russian factions, the 
Zengakuren was dividing itself into a 
dozen or so factions. The most influential 
of these is still affiliated with the pro- 
Soviet rump of the communist party. But 
in recent years it has tended to soft-pedal 
this connection and to concentrate on 
non-political campaigns for improving 
student conditions. 

These drives, which have affected about 
10 per cent of Japan’s 750 universities, 
have frequently erupted in violence. Early 
this year rebellious students at the Inter¬ 
national Christian University occupied 
the administrative building for two 
months and battled with teachers and 
police. Meiji University students took over 
a railway station and last month sortie 
300 students were arrested after a mob 
rampage at Tokyo's Hosei University. 
This kind of activity, destructive and ; 
without political content, has tended to 
isolate the student activists still further 
from the, popular opinion which by and 



Sato's travel plans cause riots 


large supported them seven years ago. 

The last major political demonstrations 
in Japan were the protests against the 
signing of the normalisation treaty with 
South Korea in 1965. Many thousands of 
students turned out on the streets during 
the six-month campaign. Bot despite the 
student protests, strong popular feeling 
against the treaty and the combined oppo¬ 
sition of the Socialist party, the labour 
unions and the communists, the Liberal- 
Democratic majority pushed the ratifica¬ 
tion measure through the Diet ; the only 
victims were the speaker and deputy 
speaker of the lower house who accepted 
responsibility for the surprise procedure 
used to cut short the debate and resigned. 
Since no parliamentary vote is coming up 
on the Vietnam issue, this week’s demon¬ 
strators may not even have that much to 
show. 

Italy 

Where have all the 
stuffragettes gone ? 

FftOM OUR ROME CORRESPC^OENT 
Seven thousand Italian students went to 
Britain thjs summer. The information 
comes from the tourist agencies ; if one 
adds the number of young people who 
crossed the Channel unspbnsored the total 
cannot be far from 10,000. Britain is 
fashionable in Italy j&t rtpw and even the 
middle-aged are eager % aft thegrand 
tour: London, Windsor! Oxford and 
Edinburgh^ Ap fat the students (the term 
iq^Ttalkm covers tyc£e pupils as well as 
ittwffc^ijates), most have a smattering 
df * fiftMoriri English, some have read 
Itwhtf^tln<l "Lady Chat- 
terley's Lover” (in secret) and a select few 
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are specialising in English literature—like 
the girl from Florence who is doing a 
thesis on Beatrix Pottei. The very young 
still worship at the shrine of the Beatles 
and some of the girls are devotees of 
Mary Quant. 

In spite of this cultural preparation few 
of these young visitors were spiritually 
armed for the impact of Carnaby Street, 
the King's Road, the pot parties and all 
that. Most of them have come back reel¬ 
ing, the young men with disapproval, the 
girls with curiosity for mote. They were 
taken by surprise. It is true that Italian 
papers often cany articles about the pei- 
missiveness of nen-Eli/abethan Britain. 
But it takes a lot of articles to break 
down preconceived ideas; if this can 
happen to Victorian England, say these 
voting Italians, what may not happen to 
oui own prim .postwar Catholic ItaK 
with its taboos about birth control and 
divorce r 1 

The different reaction of Italian boys 
and girls to British exuberance is not an 
accident. Italy is one of the few indus¬ 
trialised countries where the male still 
belongs to a privileged class. The Fabians 
ho years ago identified the cause of 
women's emancipation with socialism. It 
seemed to them an aspect of the class 
struggle. This is almost as true of Italy 
today as it was of Britain in the days of 
Bernard Shaw, but there are no Fabians 
here to take note of it. Italian women are 
still fighting their way up. That is why 
the girl students here are usually as 
zealous, hardworking and circumspect as 
the female undergraduates of Britain used 
to be in the prim old days. 

They seem only a generation or so on 
from the suffragettes. There were, of 
course, no suffragettes in Italy. The 
Italian contemporaries of the radicals who 
produced them, in Britain were too busy 
fighting the papacy and consolidating 
national unity to have time to consider 
the position of women in Italian society 
There were among them men like Zanai- 
delli, who tried to introduce divorce in the 
1890s; and if Italian liberalism had been 
allowed to grow in a favourable climate 
it might indeed have broken down the 
taboos. But this was not to he. The long 
eclipse of radicalism, virtually from 1911 
to the present day, is the historical reason 
for the still rather inhibited role of 
Italian womanhood. 

Women did indeed take part in the 
resistance in the last war and the consti¬ 
tution of 1948 gave them equal rights 
with men. But they used their vote to put 
the Catholics in power and since then 
their spiritual emancipation has been vir¬ 
tually without champions. Neither the 
Socialists nor the Communists have been 


zealous for women's rights. The Socialists 
in particular rather priggishly claimed to 
believe that working-class women were 
too busy fighting the struggle for existence 
to worry about such luxuries as divorce. 


This was typical of Italian socialist think¬ 
ing, for which Signor Nenni bears his 
^ , M^t >on5 i biiit v. Today, with the 
government, the chances 


of a divorce bill getting passed are 
slenderer than they were before. A private 
bill, presented by a Socialist deputy, lan¬ 
guishes in parliament but the party has 
been at pains to stress that it is not part 
of the coalition's programme. The Com¬ 
munists are, on the whole, more, helpful, 
hut they are engage^ px present in an^ 
elaborate rapprocheftient with the 
Catholic left. The issue of divorce in 
Italy depends more on the possible 
evolution of Catholic thinking than^On 
non-Catholic political pressure. 

If anyone doubts that the Italian 
woman’s relative subjection - to the male 
is in fact a kind of class issue, he should, 
take a look at the formidable quantity of 
women's magazines pouring out weekly 
from Milan. Glossily illustrated, soothing 
and sedative, with their semi-porno- 
graphic advertisements for corsetry and 
their gossip alxuit the “ sentimental 
friendships " of the notorious, they distil 
a subtle propaganda designed to make the 
Italian woman contented with her lot. 
There are dozens of these magazines, 
some owned by the big publishing houses, 
others by smaller firms, but all reflecting 
the ethos of the managerial governing 
caste in Milan. Women, like the workers 
in industry, must lx? made as happy and 
comfortable as possible but never allowed 
to question the sacred order of society. 
This is the purpose of the innumerable 
advice columns, the personal answers to 
correspondents, the edifying case histories 
and so forth. Almost every magazine has 
its own professional columnist: doctor, 
lawyer, priest, psychoanalyst, sociologist, 
children's expert and so on. 

On such matters as health and educa¬ 
tion the advice is usually sensible hut 
when it comes to sex the prescription is 
always the same. The woman's part is to 
suffer in silent dignity, to forgive, to for¬ 
bear, if necessary to withdraw forever in¬ 
to irreproachable solitude. 'The picture 
corresponds to an imaginary model of the 
good society cherished by Milanese in¬ 
dustrialists and Lombard bishops. It has 
no relation whatever to the reality of 
Italian life except perhaps in one detail. 
Much of the correspondence deals with 
problems arising from the relationship 
between young women and their mothers- 
in-law. 'The znothei-in-law of British 
humour is the wife’s mother who finds 
fault with her daughter’s husband. But 
the Italian word suoevra automatically 
conjures up the picture of the husband’s 
mother, a foimidable Mediterranean 
matriarch whose powers were once sym¬ 
bolised (and are still sometimes demon¬ 
strated) in the right to inspect the bridal 
sheets.. 

Mercifully the Italian suoevra , like 
many other things in Italy, is on her way 
out. For the rest, Italian women are grin¬ 
ning and hearing neither more nor less 
than women in other countries. Nor are 
they fighting so hard for the bare neces¬ 
sities of existence as to be indifferent to 
luxury, whether it be the luxury of the 
washing machine or the luxury of free¬ 
dom. Sooner or later they will get it* 


Greece 



How honourable 
are their intentions ? 


Kinj! and colonels 

King Constantine's tussle with the colonels 
over a purge of the army seems to have 
ended -for the time being at any rate— 
in a compromise. On Monday the junta 
announced the dismissal (or, as it was 
euphemistically described, the early 
retirement) of 144 army officers; including 
six major-generals and eight brigadiers. 
The junta has been trying for some time 
to get the king to agree to dismiss a good 
many more ; 400 is the number usually 
given. Their only fault is that their 
first loyalty is to the king and they would 
presumably support him if he decided to 
have a showdown with the colonels. 

Another tunning fight that the king is 
still believed to he carrying on with the 
junta is over changes in the government. 
He is under strong pressure to sack six 
cabinet ministers, alleged to be either 
ineffective or senile, and leplace them by 
six colonels who at present have to he 
satisfied with being the secretary-generals 
of ministries. The king has said he would 
sack the ministers only if he can find 
capable civilians to take their place. 

Athens has been full of rumours about 
other changes as well. Colonel Papado- 
poulos, who in spite of his unassuming 
title of “ minister to the prime minister ” 
is the unchallenged (if unacknowledged) 
leader of the junta, is believed to covet 
the deputy prime ministership. The 
present vice-premier, General Spandi- 
dakis, is being spoken of as a possible 
replacement for the civilian prime minis¬ 
ter, Mr Kollias. A Aange that might 
be more acceptable to the king would 
be the replacement of Mr Kollias by Mr 
Panayotis Pipinelis, a former prime minis¬ 
ter and one of the leaders of the right- 
wing National Radical Union. The 
rumours that such a change might be 
under consideration appeared to be 
strengthened last week when Mr Pipinelis 
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distinguished himself from the other 
politicians by issuing a public statement in 
support of the regime. ’ 

One consequence of Mr PipinelisV 
statement (to which the junta gave wide 
publicity) was to accentuate the division 
among right-wing^ politicians between 
those who are willing to play along with 
the colonels, at any rate for a time, and 
those who are not, at any rate not yet. 
Mr Kanellopoulos, the leader of the 
NKU, has been put under house arrest 
for his act of defiance on September 27th. 
This is quite an astute way of dealing 
with him, since he is effectively silenced 
.without being able to claim more than a 
nuni-martyr’s crown. 

But the junta has not shown much 
subtlety in its latest dealings with the 
left-wing leader, Mr George Papandreou. 
Last weekend Mr Papandreou’s house 
arrest was suddenly lifted. On Tuesday 
the regime announced that it would not 
object if he wished to go abroad for 
medical treatment ; and to underline the 
point a pro-government newspaper 
claimed that even if Mr Papandreou 
attacked the regime when abroad the 
fact that he bad been allowed to go 
would be proof of its “ mild and humani- 
taiian nature.” 

One can only speculate whether a 
more serious motive for releasing Mr 
Papandreou (and eight other Centre 
Union deputies) can be found in the 
reports that the regime has tried (unsuc¬ 
cessfully) to persuade his son, Mr Andreas 
Papandreou, to give it, from his prison 
cell, the benefit of his advice on the 
economic situation. What? can be said 
for certain is that if the junta really wants 
to be loved it would be well advised to 
abandon its naive efforts to demonstrate 
its benevolent nature and concentrate 
instead on demonstrating that it genuinely 
intends to move back to democratic rule. 
But can it do this: 1 And does it really 
want to:* Or are the present front men in 
the junta reall) ruled by the shadowy 
military diehards in the wings who are 
interested only in guaranteeing their own 
power and promotion? 

Bolivia 


Death of Che 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 

By killing Che Guevara, the Bolivian 
army and its American advisers have 
done more than cut short the guerrilla 
movement in Bolivia. Certainly the small 
surviving band of Bolivian guerrillas, who 
have lost their local leaders as well as 
Guevara, will not now be able to carry 
out their hopes of bringing the “ armed 
struggle ” from the countryside into the 
towns and mining areas. But Guevara’s 
death will also wreck his grander strategy 
of using Bolivia as the focus from which 
rebel activity would radiate across the 
South American continent. He had seen 
Bolivia as the first of the “ many Viet- 
nams ” that wrttild sap the morale of the 
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United States in Latin Amenca, and 
would destio) those regimes winch he 
considered as Washington’s pawns. 

A group of Bolivian langeis (the anti- 
guerrilla forces) caught up with the 
guerrillas on Sunday. 1 ’here seems no 
doubt that the man whom they killed 
and whose body they afteiwards dis¬ 
played to journalists, intelligence agents 
and others, is the elusive Dr Guevara, 
the presiding genius of the Latin 
American guerrilla movement. His death 
is a considerable coup for the Bolivian 
army, which used to have the reputation 
of being one of the most inefficient in 
Latin America. It reflects on the skill and 
thoroughness of the American anti¬ 
guerrilla school in the Panama Canal 
Zone which has in the past few years 
perfected its methods of instructing Latin 
Ameiican armies in its techniques. 

T his blow at the guenilla movement in 
Bolivia follows on its destruction in Peru 
and its near-destruction in Colombia and 
Venezuela. It is a major strategic reverse 
for the “armed struggle.” But there are 
signs that what may happen now is that 
the focus of guerrilla activity will 
move from South America to Central 
America and the Caribbean. In Mata- 
galpa province in Nicaragua insurgents 
have become increasingly active this year, 
while to the north, in Guatemala, the 
guerrillas, though hard pressed, are con¬ 
tinuing to be quite a problem for the 
government. In Haiti the guerrilla move¬ 
ment is gradually co-ordinating itself, 
while in the Dominican Republic Dr 
Juan Bosch’s party this month split, itself 
into violent and non-violent factions. 
Compared with the great South American 
dream, this is all small and fairly un¬ 
impressive fry for the guerrilla move¬ 
ment. But it would still be premature to 
say that the death of Guevara means the 
death of armed insurgency in Latin 
America. 

Che Guevara’s name is already being 
classed with that of the Liberator, Simon 
Bolivar. Latin America’# marxist 14 libera¬ 
tion ” has yet to look 'even likely, but 
Guevara has died with his reputation 
intact. From his middle-class Argentinian 
youth, he became a revolutionary by con¬ 
viction and profession. With the two 


Castro brothers he invaded Cuba In the 
. coqkl^heil Otar sffc)($d pi to held ruq 
revolutionary' tuba m number ol int 
* dustry, then, perhaps growing bored, 
took his leave of Cuba on a dedicated 
secret mission to set the continent alight. 
He failed. But many Latin Americans will 
go on believing that the legends that 
will l>e spun round his Pimpernel existence 
may one day lead to his picture being 
hung beside that of the Liberator in 
l«atin American halls. 

Yemen 


Over their heads 


The only good that came to Egypt from 
the disastrous war with Israel was that it 
provided an opportunity for President 
‘ Nasser to disentangle himself from the 
costly, unpopular and unrewarding com¬ 
plexities of Yemen. In August he agreed 
with King Faisal that Egypt would with¬ 
draw its troops from Yemen and that 
Saudi Arabia would stop helping the 
Yemeni royalists. At the Arab summit 
meeting in Khartoum it was agreed that 
a peace mission, composed of a Sudanese, 
an Iraqi and a Moroccan, would try to 
pick up the Yemeni pieces and arrange 
for some sort of national plebiscite. 

Since then the one tiling that remains 
certain is the Egyptian determination not 
to miss this second chance of getting out. 
Total withdrawal is scheduled for Decem¬ 
ber 15th ; the odds are that the Egyptians 
will be out long before then. But they are 
leaving behind a joint defence treaty 
which could provide them with the option 
of returning. Given the tough time the 
Egyptians have had in Yemen, this seems 
unlikely, but the treaty might give Saudi 
Arabia a pretext, if it wanted orte, for 
breaking its side of the bargain. 

President Salial and hi* feUow Yemeni 
republicans have protested from the start 
against an agreement that was arranged for 
and about them but over their heads. After 
a certain amount of dithering, be refused 
to see the three-man peace mission when 
it arrived earlier this month in Sana. He 
has formed a new government which ob¬ 
servers interpret as either consolidating 
his position or turning him into a figure¬ 
head. His army is clearly at odds with 
itself. And a number of dissident Yemeni 
republicans, including a former prime 
minister, have been released from their 
detention in Cairo, 

According to a report from Aden, the 
Russian military mission that was recently 
in Sana has promised President Sallal’s 
government 34 military aircraft. The 
royalists meanwhile have announced 
through their radio that they are “ poised 
to pounce on the cells of treason and 
tyranny.” The idea of bringing all factions 
together into a national government to 
prepare for a plebiscite remains totally 
improbable. The Yemenis' have been 
fighting a civil war'for five long y&rs. 
The outsiders imy be removing themselves 
but Yemen’s own problems remain un¬ 
solved. 
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THE WORLD 


Communist Affairs 


Painful coexistence 


One for the marshals and one for the 
consumers. This week’s session of Russia’s 
parliament, the Supreme Soviet, managed 
to provide something spectacuku for 
both. Mr Garbuzov, the minister of 
finance, announced a 15 per cent increase 
in the defence estimates for 1968 (from 
14.5 million to 16.7 million roubles). This 
is by far the biggest jump since the Berlin 
crisis in 1961. But his colleague, Mr 
Baibakov, the chief planner, had some¬ 
thing even more startling up his sleeve. 
Next year, for the first time m the history 
of Soviet planning, the output of light 
industry is scheduled to use faster than 
that of capital goods. The difference is 
small : a rise of 8.6 per cent compared 
with 7.9 per cent. Vet it is symbolic. 

The two announcements must be seen 
in perspective. The difficulty of interpret¬ 
ing the official Russian figures of defence 
spending is well known. Besides, since 


the size of the budget itself is growing 
fast, the share of defence in total govern¬ 
ment expenditure will increase only 
fractionally, from 13.2 to 13.5 per cent. 
On the other hand, if one sticks just to 
the official data, military spending should 
grow next year at more than twice the 
rate of the national income. Similarly, 
one year’s bias in favour of consumer 
goods should not be interpreted as the 
reversal of a trend. Mr Baibakov revealed 
that for the five years from 1966 to 1970 
the emphasis will still he slightly in favour 
of capital goods. Their output should rise 
by 55 per cent, compared with 49 per cent 
for light industry. All the same, the legen¬ 
dary principle of “ priority for heavy 
industry ” is no longer sacred. 

What the two gestures ronfiim most 
clearly is the Russian leadership’s 
dilemma. For most men in the Kremlin 
the main attraction of peaceful coexist¬ 


ence was that it offered the prospect of 
a pause during which they could con¬ 
solidate their position by granting to the 
Russian people the rewards they have 
earned during half a century of terrible 
exertions. Mr Brezhnev and Mr Kosygin 
are still trying to gain popularity by 
improving the Russian standard of life, 
but they cannot do it by shifting re¬ 
sources from defence. On the contrary, 
they have the difficult task pf accomplish¬ 
ing their aim while keeping their guns 
oiled for armed coexistence. 

The uncertainties of the international 
situation compel the Russians to be tenta¬ 
tive about their economic planning. This 
is why Mr Baibakov spoke both about 
the current period and about 1970. The 
blueprint for the current five years 
(1966-70) has not yet been officially 
endorsed. The chief planner claimed 
that, though the weather had not been 
as good as he had hoped, this year’s 
harvest should be of the same order of 
magnitude as last year’s bumper crop 
of 171 million tons of grain. Gross 
industrial output should increase next 
year by 8 per cent, which is slightly more 
ambitious than the planned target for 
the current year. Next year should also 
see the completion of the managerial 
reform throughout industry and trans¬ 
port as well as its extension to the 
building industry. 

Because the original targets of the 
five-year plan were deliberately set on a 
rather modest scale, Mr Baibakov can 
now announce a slight quickening in the 
pace of industrial growth. Over the five 
years, gross industrial output is now 
expected to rise by 53 per cent compared 
with the draft estimate of between 47 
and 50 per cent. The planners had given 
themselves a little room for manoeuvre 
and this now comes in very handy. All 
the same, it will be necessary to study 
carefully all the figures produced during 
this week's debate in order to see exactly 
1k)w the Russian economy is absorbing 
its growing defence budget. One clue is 
that the 1970 target for electricity has 
been cut by 5 per cent. 

If the Russian leaders give the impres¬ 
sion of planning from hand to mouth, it 
may well be because they are dealing 
with a situation wlTich seems largely 
beyond their control. In private, the 
Russians argue that on Vietnam they 
have moved as far towards a compromise 
as they can. They have been accused by 
communist critics of much too passive a 
reaction to the American bombing of 
^orth’yietnam. The Russians claim they 
can no' more compel fto Chi Minh to 
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NOW I.C.T. offer a commercial language compiler that gets 
a computer into action quicker—and so makes it productive 
earlier. New 1900 Series COBOL is a full-scale COBOL. 
Written in basic English in a standard format, it is easy to 
learn, write and amend. And it can be used on computers 
costing as little as £70,000. 

Savings from the Outset testing. Typical compilation speed: 600 

The new full-scale COBOL compiler has pro- statements per minute, 

grams ready, tested and runningmuchquicker Special note: Because COBOL doputncnta- 

because it needs only one-fifth of the pro- tion is standard, not only are programming 
gram-writing time of low-level languages and training costs reduced, but the same program 

one-fifth the (assembly code) debugging time. can be carried through without delay even if 

there is a change in programming staff. 

Savings on the Run For detailed information about COBOL in 

Program development and ad hoc jobs can full-scale and compact versions, please get in 
be dealt with faster during normal running touch with International Computers and 
because less programmer and machine time is Tabulators Limited, 8 ff9l Upp er Richmond 
needed for necessary—but unproductive-- Road, Putney S.W.15.' ISBH * 

-yet another plus for Management 
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COMMUNIST AFFABL&, 


accept the American conditions for 
coming to the conference table than they 
can force Fidel Castro to abandon his 
revolutionary doctrine for Latin America. 
They say they cannot refuse to supply 
arms, or tear up the revolutionary charter 
in this anniversary year: Peking would 
love to have a vindication of all the 
accusations it has made against Moscow. 
Yd they still want good relations with 
the West, and peace and quiet in Europe. 

Russia’s ruling troika — Comrades 
Brezhnev, Kosygin and Podgorny—are 
now discovering how painful peaceful 
coexistence can be. Indeed, ope is bound 
to question, on both political and 
economic grounds, how long the present 
leaders will be able to pursue contra¬ 
dictory policies and survive. Of course, 
they have no elections to fear, and their 
public opinion is still too passive to count. 
But they must take account of their 
critics in the Kremlin who have argued 
from the .start that the current policy 
will not yield sufficient dividends. 


Czechoslovakia 

One step back, 
two steps forward 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE 
CORRESPONDENT Prague 

One of the more surprising aspects of the 
slightly gloomv economic report made to 
Czechoslovakia’s central committee at the 
end of September was that the party 
picked on Lubomii Strougal, a youngish 
(4*j) party secretary with no government 
function, to present it. One possible ex¬ 
planation that can be heard m Prague is 
that a profound shake-up is in the offing. 
Mr Stiougal’s message was brief and 
pithy lie said that 

soft conditions have replaced the requisite 
haid economic pressure . which is why 
the government has found it necessary to 
enter into the picture and exert economic 
pressure in the form of a restrictive in¬ 
comes policy. 

He spoke too of deviations from the plan 
duung the first stage of the price changes 
(prices went up far more than they were 
meant to) and made no secret of the 
government's intention to introduce the in¬ 
strument of “ administrative correction.”' 
On the credit side he mentioned an in¬ 
crease in productivity, better results on 
the farms and an estimated increase in 
production by the end of the year of 
roughly six per cent. But at the heart of 
the malaise is a thumping 28-29 per cent 
increase in wholesale prices, some ten 
per cent more than the economists had 
expected before the price reform was 
introduced at the beginning of this year. 

As a result, managers of enterprises 
amassed considerable investment funds 
for their own organisations. A government 
appeal to them to turn in these nest-eggs 
Voluntarily by September 15th resulted in 
a disappointing $250 million, including 
only $0 million from the construction 


industry, which has been the grpatp^t 
beneficiary in this race for gola, This 
development is playing havoc with in¬ 
vestment policy, which ? was to have been 
centrally directed and' bas 4 d solely'on the 
national interest rather than on tig in¬ 
dividual advantage of enterprises. Fran- 
tisek VTasek, chairman of the state com¬ 
mission on technology, has accused some 
plant managers of “ taking decisions which 
are only to their advantage and do not 
advance the national welfare.” An addi¬ 
tional trap has been the relatively greater 
financial attractiveness of industrial con¬ 
struction ; as a result, house-building has 
fallen way short of its target 
The sharp increase in wholesale prices, 
mostly in basic industries, has so far 
seeped through to the average consumer 
in the shape of an average three per cent 
increase in living costs, including much 
more expensive services. In addition there" 
has been a disappointing performance in 
foreign tiade, and wages Bye shot up 
faster than productivity. V 
Despite gloomy forebodings and a great 
deal of talk there has been very little 
attempt to close down inefficient enter¬ 
prises and streamline the economy, apart 
from 41 inefficient plants in the mining 
sector One reason for this is what is 
described as the discovery of “ planned 
inefficiency,” one of the stalinist millstones 
that is difficult to shake off". In the years 
of indiscriminate investment in heavy in¬ 
dustry, light industry suffered from pro¬ 
tracted neglect. So, if profitability was 
taken as a criterion for the continued 
existence of an enterprise the whole of 
the traditional Czech glass industry and 
most of the textile industry would go to 
the wall. Meanwhile in some branches of 
industry, notably metallurgy and engineer¬ 
ing, workers are doing exceptionally well 
because of huge wage increases handed 
out by the management: in the view of 
the economists the increases, which are 
not attached to productivity increases, 
are unjustifiably high. 

Not surprisingly, the government and 
party are now engaged on a serious re¬ 
thinking of economic policy. There are 
signs that the old party stalwarts are let¬ 
ting it be known that they consider the 
whole reform to l>e a big mistake. But the 
general consensus of economic thinking, 
including that of the Ota Sik school 
which master-minded the economic 
reform, is that there must now be an end 
to half-measures, and that the whole 
reform must be introduced whatevef the 
price in wounded pride and temporary 
political unpopularity. (This is one reason 
why this moment was chosen to rein in 
the recalcitrant intellectuals.) The econo¬ 
mic reform, in a sense, has to be saved 
from itself. There is not necessarily a 
contradiction between the drive for 
reform and the temporary re-centralisa¬ 
tion of investment policy, plus a restrict 
tive incotney policy, which now seem to 
be orf the cards. If" these remedial 
measures can be successfully carried out, 
there is a good chance that the economic 
reform will be able to shift safely into 
high gear for the next move forwards. 


Jugoslavia 

Fewer jobs at home 
—and qbroerd , / 

by a correspondent ' ’ ''; ’ ’ ■' ; 

The Jugbslav economy is still sui^flrig 
from a rather nasty hangover *frti‘ its in¬ 
toxicating plurtge into new method* 01 
economic management. One result has 
been a rash of strikes. Even more impor¬ 
tant is the growth of unemployment to 
very high level* in some regions (19 per 
cent in Macedonia). The government had 
tried to make a virtue of necessity by 
building a high rate of emigratibn into its 
projections. The slacker demand for 
migrant workers in western Europe thife 
year has therefore caught it at a particu¬ 
larly bad moment. 

The rising rates of unemployment and 
emigration nave been a bitter pill for 1 a 
communist government to swallow, but 
the pill has been sweetened by the Wel¬ 
come contribution that migrants’ remit¬ 
tances make to a precarious balance of 
payments. In 1966 the 300,000 recent 
Jugoslav migrants employed in western 
Europe (as distinct from the 240,000 poli¬ 
tical exiles of immediate postwar vint¬ 
age) sent home nearly $60 million, and in 
the first six months of this year the rate 
was twice as high. Moreover, these same 
migrants are estimated to hold another 
$100 million on deposit in foreign banks 
(of which $50 million is in Germany). As 
a by-product of the current reform of the 
Jugoslav banking system it is hoped to 
attract a substantial part of this sum back 
to Jugoslavia by the bait of higher interest 
rates. 

After a few half-hearted attempts to 
limit the outflow of skilled personnel in 
the period just before the 1965 reform, 
the Jugoslav authorities began actively to 
promote emigration* They set up a spc&o- 
lalised agency which, among other things, 
organises language training courses, 
partly at the prospective employe# 
expense, and pays the workers* trayel costs 
to their place of work. Agreement* for 
the export of labour have'been? *i£n£d 
with the main labour-importing countries 
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—west Germany, Austria, France and 
Sweden—all of which have sent recruit¬ 
ing missions to Jugoslavia. Even Cz^ho- 
sfavakia, which is short of labour and can 
scarcely compete with its western neigh¬ 
bours in terms of high wage rates in con¬ 
vertible currency, recently asked for Jugo¬ 
slav workers. The request, which was 
made by Mr Ceroik, chairman of the 
planning commission, when he visited 
Belgrade last June, is tinder study. 

So far the Jugoslav economy has 
appreciably benefited from emigration : it 
can ,use those remittances in hard 
currency, the acquisition of new skills 
and, not least, a reduction in the amount 
of unconcealed uneinployinent, which 
would otherwise be difficult to reconcile 
with socialist principles or political tran¬ 
quillity. But the future outlook is not so 
good. This year official requests for Jugo¬ 
slav labour have been mnning at only 
half their 1966 level, and demand is likely 
to remain slack until the main labour¬ 
importing countries step up their econ¬ 
omic activity. Vet the current five-year 
plan (1966-71)) counts on an annual net 
emigration of at least 50,000 workers. At 
the same time, Jugoslav experts have esti¬ 
mated that about per cent of existing 
industrial entei prises will have to be 
closed down if the reform is to be a 
success. 

Plainly the government cannot con¬ 
template a labour shake-out on such a 
scale unless it can create new jobs in the 
service sector or offer inducements to un¬ 
skilled lalrour to return to the land. The 
steep rise in agricultural prices of 75 per 
cent over the last two years does, in fact, 
provide a strong financial inducement to 
return to the land. Last year the num¬ 
ber of independent peasant farmers rose 
by 100,000 ; agricultural production has 
benefited from these higher prices. But 
now there is too much grain to stoie. 
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Bulgaria . 

A lot of talk, 
not much change 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE 
CORRESPONDENT 

In Sofia there is no shortage of bold 
blueprints in the offices of the state plan¬ 
ning commission or in the various 
ministries ; what seems to be lacking is 
the determination, or the ability, to carry 
them out. The principles of the economic 
reform were formally approved as long 
ago as January 1964 ; in December 1965 
the " theses,” or principles, of the reform 
were first published ; and by November 
1966, when Mr Todor Zhivkov gave a 
lengthy explanation of the “ new system ” 
to the party congress, more than 40 per 
cent of Bulgarian industry was said to 
have gone over to it. But even today, 
despite claims that the reform is now 
operating in 70 per cent of industry, 
it is extremely difficult, on the spot, to 
detect much concrete change or improve¬ 
ment. 

The need for change is obvious. Most 
Bulgarians now realise that in the first 
years of the communist regime they con¬ 
centrated far too much on increasing 
production in heavy industry ; agriculture 
suffered and such important factors as 
quality, costing, and accurate pricing were 
neglected. It is now admitted that 
inefficient planning was largely cancelling 
out the effects of the high growth rate 
of industry (an average rate of 11.2 per 
cent over the five years 1961-65) and that 
the continuous striving after a high growth 
rate made a hash of quality. 

Theoretically the Bulgarian reform had 
a close affinitv to the Czech model, 
particularly in the field of prices and 
price formation. This makes it less 
lilreial than the Jugoslav and Hungarian 
leforms, but more far-reaching than those 
of Poland, east Germany and the Soviet 
Union. In practice, however, the Bul- 
gaiians, carefully observing the mistakes 
and experiences of others, are proving 
much more circumspect than the Czechs. 
Although the Bulgarian press repeatedly 
gives glowing accounts of the success of 
the reform, privately officials are still 
playing it cool and are being more than 
normally cagey aliout just what impact 
the new system is having on the economy. 

The main feature of the new system 
Iras a distinct resemblance tq cartel-form¬ 
ing, although Mr Zhivkov insists that a 
socialist “ monopoly ” is innocent of the 
stigma attached to the capitalist variety. 
Thirty-five economic associations or 
trusts covering various branches of the 
economy have been set up: Rqdopa, for 
example, is responsible for all meat and 
dairy products,' and Bulgaiplod for fruit 
and vegetable?., Theoretically these trusts / 
can conduct tlieif**Own, economic policy, 

“ Striving for higltfer inepmes and winning 
prosperity in the markets gradually being 


opened.” They are allowed to make use 
of bank credits instead of direct subsidies, 
although there is little sign that this is 
actually being done except through the 
foreign trade bank, which is a subsidiary 
of the foreign trade ministry.' 

Undoubtedy there is an' element of 
mirage about the powers bestowed on the 
economic associations, since the central 
authorities retain a great many controls 
and decision-making powers. They still 
control all general price, finance and 
credit policies ; they also lately lay down 
wage policies, “ to establish a proper 
balance between purchasing power and 
the available consumer goods, although 
some enterprises are given a certain lati¬ 
tude in wage-fixing. What has notably 
altered is the whole structure of planning 
indicators, which are now reduced to 
four : the volume of basic production in 
real terms, the limit of capital investment, 
the limit of production materials, and 
foreign currency limits for imports. And 
at the beginning of next year a price re¬ 
form is to be introduced along the lines of 
the Czech and Hungarian 14 three-level ” 
model. 

As with other communist countries con¬ 
templating changes in their economic 
system, there has been a clash between the 
conservatives and liberals, and this clash 
is doing much to hold up proceedings. One 
leading economist, Professor Evgeni 
Mateev, who apparently set his face 
against the new system, was dropped as 
minister without portfolio in March 1966, 
and lost his seat on the party central 
committee the following November. His 
place on the central committee was taken 
by Grisba Filipov (Russian-born and 
Russian-trained) who shortly afterwards 
was appointed chairman of the new 
ponderous-sounding Permanent Commis¬ 
sion for the System of New Management, 
which is virtually an autonomous ministry 
within the planning commission. In 1964 
Mr Filipov went on record as being firmly 
opposed to any loosening of price controls ; 
presumably he has changed his mind. 

There is also concern at the top because 
the reform has not so far led to any re¬ 
duction of administrative expenditure or 
of the administrative apparatus. On the 
contrary, officials in the planning corn- 
mission complain that some state 
economic concerns have increased their 
bureaucracy to the point of Incoming 
minor ministries on their own. 

A serious complication for Bulgaria’s 
economic reformers arises out of their 
country’s very close integration with the 
Soviet Union and its increasing relianoe 
on Russian sources of raw materials and 
on Russian markets. Almost all newly 
constructed power stations are designed 
to run only on imputed Russian coal. 
The feu rgas refinery and petrochemical 
plant, with a capacity of six million tons 
annually, will rely entirely on Russian oil. 
The growing economic dependence on 
Russia will gravely hinder any progress 
towards a realistic price system, which is 
essential to any successful economic 
reform* 
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"let's see what ASEA can do” 


for TRANSPORTATION. ASEA locomotives haul 
some of the world’s heaviest trains, used for iron- 
ore transport Inside the Arctic Circle. Thyristor 
locomotives are being built in large numbers for 
duty In Sweden and on the European Continent. 
Automation on rails is provided by the ASEA auto¬ 
pilot, controlling Stockholm underground trains. 

ASEA deck cranes improve cargo-handling effi¬ 
ciency on modern vessels sailing the seven seas. 
And automation goes to sea too. The propulsion 
machinery of many turbine and diesel ships is 
now remotely manoeuvred by means of the ASEA 
bridge control system. In addition, ASEA data 
loggers provide a continuous record of the main 


and auxiliary machinery as well as of the refrigera¬ 
tion plant. . 

The ASEA Group produces a full line of materials 
handling and transport equipment: cranes, hoists, 
trucks, lifts, escalators. The multi-rope frlctipn- 
drive hoist has been introduced by ASEA into 
most countries with mining industries of any im¬ 
portance; the reference list includes units for both 
the heaviest load and the greatest winding depth 
in the world. 

So, everywhere within the vast sphere of activities 
relating to the movement of passengers and 
goods, be it inside a factory or between continents, 
you too will find that it pays to see what ASEA 
can do. 



a creative force in the electrical field 



Head Offfice: V&sterAs, Sweden. 
Represented in over 70 countries. 
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THE BANK OF NEW YORK 

NEW YORK S FIRST BANK . FOUNDED 1784 BY ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


Consolidated 

Statement of Condition September 30, 1967 


ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks .... 
Investment Securities 
U. S. Government Obligations . . 
U. S. Government Agency 

Obligations. 

Obligations of States and Political 

Subdivisions . 

Other Securities. 

Loans . 

Less risene of flO,785,862 

Bank Premises and Equipment . . . 
Customers' Acceptance Liability . . 
Accrued Interest Receivable .... 

Other Assets. 

Total Assets . . . 


$ 177,217,954 

1 55,266,531 

1,267,157 | 

141,406,194 | 

4,465,575 , 

664,589,605 | 

I 

18,536,951 
36,535,654 
6,151,249 
4,5 54,646 
$1,187,769,516 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits in Domestic Offices 

Demand Deposits. 

Savings Deposits . 

Time Deposits . .. 

Total Deposits. 

Borrowed Funds. 

Bank's Acceptances Outstanding . ... 

Le\s $7,729, i69 held tn portfolio 

Accrued Taxes and Other Expenses . . . 

Unearned Income. 

Other Liabilities. 

Total Liabilities. 

CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 

Capital Stock 

Preferred Stock—$4 Cumulative Convert¬ 
ible par value $75 per share, 296,150 
shares authorized and outstanding ... $ 22,211,250 

Common Stock—par value $ 15 per share, 

2,092,300 shares authorized; 1,796,150 


shares outstanding . 26,942,250 

Surplus. 41,000,000 

Undivided Profits. 31,486,55 3 

Total Capital Accounts. 121,640,053 

Total Liabilities and Capital Accounts . . . $1,187,769,316 

Assets pledged for various purposes 
as required or permitted by law. $ 59,406,023 
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7 Weswlst Street • 51 West 52nd Street, CBS Building 

300 PamAvenue at 5?nd Street > 706 Madison Avenue 
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$ 629,031,146 
42,939,890 
317,928,371 
989,899,407 
25,200,000 
37,675,290 

8,388,923 

1,466,271 

3,499,372 

$1,066.129,263 
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Their man for 1968 : Re/man or Nixon ? 


Republicans: choice between 
conservatives? 

Washington, DC 






i>^ which thi 'pavty^ 

* MJeiHii' possible nomine^™ 

JOfcnjf tne 

Weaken, if is hardly,5 possible for die 
I moderates 'io put up? an Alternative. ’ 

[ Kyep should Governor (Honiney witli- 
dr»W there would be no ifattty substitute 
[ from the moderate rpiup,, Tiiere are plentv 
r of RepubjjraW/wkh -progressive s*>cial 
\ view* and increasingly dove-ish positions 
on the unpopular war in Vietnam. Some 
<»f tltem are trying to launch a Iwmmlet 
for General Gavin, an early advocate of 
de-escalating the war and a Democrat 
who has broken with the President on this 
score. Even Governor Rockefeller of New 
York, long a supporter of Mr Johnson's 
policy on Vietnam, is letting it l>e known 
'that doubts are creeping in. Senator 
r Charles Percy of Illinois has )>een unohtru- 
shiSely travelling die country to speak at 
fund*faking affairs and he has delivered 
s6mc cogent attacks on President John¬ 
son** Vietnarii policy. Rut he lias yet to 
get a grip on the public mind as a 
national, figure/ 

(Jovernor Nelson Rockefeller of New 
York, it is true, Has made a remarkable 


Governor Ronald Reagan of California 
displayed his deep emotional l>ond with 
the rank-and-file volunteer workers of the 
Republican party on a speaking tour in 
Illinois, South Carolina and Wisconsin 
two weeks ago. Not oply did lie raise a 
net total of $500,000 for local party funds 
in speeches at Charleston and Milwaukee, 
but he also utterly charmed those 
inilitantly conservative party volunteers 
who have been without an idol since the 
fall of Mr Barry Goldwater in the 1964 
election. Even Republican officials at the 
county and state level, who tend to be 
more cautious than their rank-and-file and 
who would feel more comfortable with 
Mr Richard Nixon as the party’s presi¬ 
dential nominee in 1968, see in Mr Reagan 
a most admirable second choice. There is 
bound to be the same reaction to Mr 
Reagan on his future speaking, dates this 
autumn in Iowa, Kentucky, Kansas and 
Texas And, indeed, anywhere else he may 
go. To the party’s rank-and-file workers 
and their local leaders, it looks as though 
the .contest for the presidential nomina¬ 
tion has boiled down to a happy choice 
l>etween Mr Nixon and Mr Reagan. To 
a great extent they are right. 

* The choice Is.considerably less than a 
happy one for Republican liberals (they 
prefer to call themselvesmoderates) who 
now find themselves in only slightly letter 
condition than they were four years ago. 


It is true that no conservative has locked 
up a majority of the delegates to the con¬ 
vention as Mr Goldwater did ; hut the 
moderates are afflicted by the same divi¬ 
sions and drift that plagued them in 1964 
and which they vowed, following that 
year's disaster, to avoid in the future. 

At the heart of the predicament of the 
moderates is the slump that has overtaken 
the fortunes of Governor George Romney 
who, immediately after his easy re-election 
in Michigan in 1966, appeared to l>e lead¬ 
ing the pack for the nomination. Apart 
from an imperfect organisation and an 
inability to raise enough campaign funds, 
Mr Romney has come close to destroying 
himself as a presidential candidate by 
simply riot displaying the aplomb and the 
articulateness which are required. When 
he came out with the remark that he had 
been “ brainwashed" by the American 
authorities in Vietnam, Mr Romney 
seems to have meant only that they misled 
him about the extent to which the Viet¬ 
nam enterprise was to be an American, 
as distinct from an Asian, affair. 

Still, it was aft unfortunate word to 
choose arid it accelerated the process by 
which most of the moderate Republican 
leaders, ever tjuick to desert a sinking Ship, 
Have ‘ abandoned him. But Mr Romnev, 
strong in his Mormon righteousness and 
in his record of never having lost any 
kind of electoral contest, is intent on 


political recovery, since his not \cry im¬ 
pressive victory for a third term as 
Governor in 1966 .and he now rates in the 
Gallup poll as th^ Republican most likely 
to l>eat Mr Johnson. But the memory of 
Mr RockefellerVattacks on Mr Goldwater 
in 1964 makes him anathema to the con¬ 
servative. Republican faithful west of the 
Hudson River—and, it must lie said, his 
somewhat arrogant political style makes 
him less than lieloved even in the 
moderate camp. 'I-ast week, for example. 
Mi John Lindsay, the Republican Maytyr 
of New York City, gratuitously tpld 
reporters on a visit to Washington that He 
far preferred Mr Percy to Mr Rockefeller 
as candidate for president, 5ucli is die 
chaos of the Republican moderates. 

Realistically, then, the contest for the 
nomination appears at present to l*e 
shaping up as/a struggle between the 
diluted, somewhat shopwdrn conservatism 
of Mr Nixon and the full-strength, fresher 
conservatism of Mr Reagan. Their strate¬ 
gies Are wholly different. Mr Nixon will 
enter and campaign actively .in all . die 
primary elections, realising that he must 
win them all to remove doubts about h& 
; prowess as a vote-gettejv 3 i|yKe&gan,qh 
the other Hand, will not Announce iiin&elf 
As a candidate, althcmRhjhet^Vill pet^uil 
his name to be entered in some oiT the 
primaries without campaigning in them, 
in the hope that tyb Nixon will stumble 
in fine primary contest or another. Indeed, 
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within America ? 

Call TWA. No one else 
can take your product 
all the way! 

Hand us your consignment in Europe 
'— and the next day, it can be in ydur 
customer's hands in the U.S.A. On the 
East Coast, West Coast, or in between. 
Look to TWA for prompt pick-up and 
delivery in any city we serve, for on- 
time departures, for on-time arrivals. 
We’re renowned for the care and speed 
with which we handle shipments. And 
we can tell you where yours is at any 
moment, too—our telex systemis world¬ 
wide ! Phone your Freight Forwarder or 
call TWA, Trans World Airlines ! 
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the party workers also seem to want just 
such a stumble, which would provide an 
excuse tp jettison Mr Nixon in favour of 
the newer, more m&gnetk Mr Reagan. 

As shown by h is recent speaking tour, 
the political philosophy of Mr Reagan 
docs not differ markedly from the Gold- 
waterism which devastated the party in 
1964. Mr Reagan makes the same 
obeisance to the deshre of military men to 
wage the Vietnam war without restraint 
and makes the same lightly veiled attacks 
on Negro protesters ; he utters the same 
broad denunciation of* federal spending 
programmes and invokes “ law and order ” 
in the same way. But as .racial conflict has 
worsened in the cities and Negrophobia 
has risen, Mr Reagan’s arguments carry 
more appeal than Mr G'oldwater’s did. 
More important, the former film actor, 
who painstakingly writes hii» own speeches 
and then polishes them endlessly, is an 
infinitely better performer th.an Mr Gold- 
water. There is at least some justification 
for the view held by party workers that 
what went wrong in 1964 was not the 
strategy but the candidate, whose procli¬ 
vity for self-destruction Mr Reagan cer- 

r iniy does not 

Moderates whooonce laughed off Mr 
Reagan as a Hollywood oddity now 
believe, with the deepest foreboding, that 
not only can he be nominated, but that 
he could even be elected by a troubled 
country. Some moderates are quietly 
moving to support Mr Nixon as the lesser 
of two evils, a move that would be 
markedly accelerated if he were to soften 
his hawkish stand on Vietnam, as his 
advisers are now urging him to do. But, 
judged as a possible winner, Mr Nixon 
makes considerably less sense than Mr 
Reagan. While Mr Reagan could con¬ 
ceivably uncover a winning coalition of 
alienated and discontented voters, Mr 
Nixon appeals almost wholly to the 
Republican minority. Realistic politicians 
in both parties see Mr Nixon as the 
weakest candidate the Republicans could 
offer and one who could get President 
Johnson re-elected for all of his political 
mistakes and deep-seated unpopularity. 
The notion voiced by some admirers of 
Mr Nixon that he be the presidential can¬ 
didate, with Mr Reagan as his vice-presi¬ 
dential team-mate, scarcely alters this 
unfavourable verdict. 

The slim chance of nominating some¬ 
one other than Mr Nixon or Mr Reagan 
now hangs by two gossamer threads. The 
first is the chance that Mr Romney may 
yet somehow surprise everyone by a high 
score in the first primary election on 
March 12th in the little state of New 
Hampshire. Such a victory,in * thinly 
populated backwoods state might not in 
itself put Mr Romney’s candidacy back oti 
the map, but it would end Mr Nixoh’s 
quest for the Presidency once and for all. 
The second thread, the idea of banding 
together the generally progressive Repub¬ 
lican Governors to stop Mr Reagan, would 
then come into play. 

Such a manoeuvre is now being actively 
promoted by Mr Rockefeller’s dose sup¬ 



ported in the hope jjiat a majority of t^ie 
delegates to the convention ip, Miami 
Beach next August would be kept ppt of 
the hands qi Mr Reagaa But the plan 
has a .'Quhcodc look. Many, western 
Republican Governors, for instance Mr 
Babcock of Montapa and Mr Samuelson 
of Idaho, are enthusiastic Reaganites ; 
some, such as Mr Tiemann of Nebraska 
and Mr Evans of Washington, would like 
to block Mr Reagan but do not control 
their state parties ; others, such as Mr 
Rhodes of Ohio, proved in 1964 that they 
would not buck the tide of party workers 
and local leaders. Those remaining 
Governor?, who could and would lead 
their states behind Mr Rockefeller or 
some other moderate, control a pitiful 
minority of the delegates. 

The verdict really hangs on the local 
party leaders and rank-and-file workers 
and tlsey tend to favour either Mr Nixon 
or Mr Reagan. That they learn nothing 
from experience is shown oy a recent, 
little-noticed speech by the party chairman 
of Cook County (Chicago), Mr Timothy 
Sheehan. He singled out Mr Nixon 
and Mr Reagan as his choices for Presi¬ 
dent, in that order. Mr Rockefeller and 
Mr Romney, he continued, were unaccept¬ 
able because they had failed to support 
the disastrous Goldwater candidacy in 
1964. To Mr Sheehan, the fact that a 
hypothetical Republican ticket composed 
of Mr Rockefeller for President and Mr 
Reagan for Vice President easily defeats 
Mr Johnson in the Gallup poll makes no 
difference, since such a combination is 
piactically impossible to bring about. The 
question is whether those who think like 
Mr Sheehan will prevail through next year 
until the time when the national conven¬ 
tion must take its decision at Miami 
Beach. The answer, so far, seems to be 
that they will. 


A drop in the ghetto 


There is to be no big new job-creating 
drive in the Negro ghettoes this year, 
l^ast week a curious alliance of conserva¬ 
tive Senators and Administration sup¬ 
porters defeated two schemes which would 
have added about $1 billion a year for 
this purpose to the $2.3 billion authorised 
by the Senate for the poverty programme 
in 1967-68. The additional money would 
have been chopped off in the House of 
Representatives in any case, but the 
Administration’s contention — that a 
country facing a deficit of some $29 
billion could not afford it—carried the 
day in the Senate as well. In a minor 
rebellion the Senate added nearly $200 
million to the Administration’s request; 
Senator Clark, the Bill’s sponsor (and the 
author of the defeated plan for a big 
drive on Negro joblessness), fought hard 
for these millions, partly in the knowledge 
that he will need “wiggle room” for 
manoeuvre when he comes to confer with 
the men from the House. There both the 
money for the poverty programme and 
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the very existence and powers of the 
agency which manages it, the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, are in danger, ' 

Yet even the President's own commis¬ 
sion on the riots is believed to have come 
to the conclusion that the best preventive 
lies in providing jobs and training for 
jobs. Ingeniously Mr Johnsoi'i has found 
a way to show that he agrees, even if 
the state of the Budget—-and of Congress 
—forbids a big federal progranjnie. Last 
week he announced a pilot scheme to 
interest businessmen in providing employ¬ 
ment and job-training in half a dozen 
or so poverty areas, both urban and rifrai. 
Any businessman who has a proposal oan 
now go to a single office in die Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce ; this is to be headed, 
at least for the first few months, by Mr 
William Zisch, the vice-chairman of the 
Aerojet-General Corporation, a firm of 
imagination and public spirit which has 
already established a tent-making factory 
in the Los Angeles ghetto, the scene of the 
first big Negro not. 

Mr Zisch will offer a “ one-stop 
service/’ bringing together all the aids 
which the government has to offer. One 
new one is that all the cost of training 
workers who suffer from severe dis¬ 
advantages will be paid by the govern¬ 
ment. The chosen slums are to be declared 
areas of labour surplus, entitling firms 
which go into them to preferential treat¬ 
ment in the award of government con¬ 
tracts. Transport for workers will be 
subsidised, health care provided. Firms 
which lease premises will be reimbursed 
if these are destroyed, thus taking some 
of the risk out of the move. An additional 
charm of the scheme is that it will add 
nothing to government spending, since all 
the federal contribution is to come from 
existing programmer It is hoped that 
business will invest between $200 million 
and $300 million and that the scheme will 
be working before next summer's riot 
season rolls round. 

Yet, as Senator Robert Kennedy points 
out, this is little enough ; legislation, more¬ 
over, would provide a guarantee of con¬ 
tinuity for investors which is lacking in 
the avowedly experimental White House 
project. Nor is taking the risk out of slum 
investment quite the same as putting 
profit into it. Nevertheless a handful qf 
large firms is said to be interested. 


Dent in freer trade 


Tne Kennedy Round of major tariff 
reductions may yet be undoile in practice, 
however good it may paper. In¬ 

deed Mr William Roth,' die President’s 
Special Representative tot Trade Negotia¬ 
tions, said last week that tne protectionist 
tide which is rising in America might 
swamp all the moveafor freer trade taken 
in the past generation. In Washington 
half a dozen or more industries—steel, 
meat, textiles, dairy products, non-ferrous 
metals, watches—are pressing Congress 
hard either to place quotas on imports or, 
where these exist already, to make them 
even more restrictive. Some of the heaviest 
pressure is coming from industries which 
will be affected* hardly at all when the 
tariff reductions come into force m 
January: textiles and steel. In steel, where 
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imports are expected to take about 12 
per cent of the domestic market this year, 
firms have been active even in State 
Legislatures. 

What is alarming is the support which 
protectionists are finding In Congress. The 
textile industry, for example, boasts that 
it has won over 67 Senators and 171 Rep¬ 
resentatives to a Bill to impose quotas fpr 
the first time on man-made fibres and 
woollen ones and to stiffen the voluntary 
quota on cotton textiles. The House of 
Representatives has already passed the 
Dent Bill, empowering the President to 
raise tariffs or impose import quotas on 
any product which is pridubed abroad 
under labour standards lower than those 
of the United States. Which product is 
not? Supposedly this is a “labour” Bill, 
backed by trade unionists fearful of the 
competition of low-paid foreign workers. 
But if it became law the President would 
be exposed to unenviable pressures from 
industry. In the Senate the Republican 
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leader is talking of a me/asure imposing 
quotes bn a wide range of products and 
Finance Committee beari ntfs will provide 
a sounding board for industrial discontent 
next week. 

It is probably too late in the session 
for such proposals to b<eeome law in their 
own right but a protec tionist rider may be 
difficult to dislodge if the Bill to wnich 
it is attached is orv» regarded as Vital, 
such as that expanding social secuKty 
benefits. As far as textiles go, President 
Johnson has bough t some time by asking 
the Tariff Commission to report on the 
facts. Mr Roth’s very effective speech 
last week, warning protectionists of the 
retaliation that they are inviting from 
abroad, marks the beginning of the 
Administration’s counter-offensive. But 
with members of Congress moving toward 
an election year, in which the support 
and contributions of businessmen will 
be needed, the prospects *do not look 
bright. 


Night school story 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 
IN BALTIMORE 

Almost all the statistics which have to do 
with American education are startling. The 
pages of the excellent digests and projections 
issued by the Office of Education teem with 
wonders, none more arresting to the foreign 
eye than the enrolment of undergraduates 
at four-year colleges. Of a total of 4474,000 
students, 1 , 041,000 are listed as part time. 
Among graduate students part-timers out¬ 
number full-timers by 364,000 to 285 , 000 , 
but this is more comprehensible since many 
graduate students fulfil residence requirements 
in a year or so and then return to jobs until 
theses and credits are completed. 

Your correspondent lives in a street in¬ 
habited by the statistics: a salesman taking 
a degree in business administration, a 
draughtsman taking a degree in engineering, 
a housewife finishing a nursing degree, a 
curate adding courses in mathematics with a 
private school chaplaincy in mind, a secretary 
working toward a BA so that she can switch 
to teaching. Many have deliberately settled 
in the neighbourhood of a university for the 
nine or ten years which it will take them 
to earn their degrees at night. 

The reasons why they, and so many other 
Americans, did not take their degrees at 
the usual age are various; some were too 
poor, some got married, some were con¬ 
scripted for military sendee and many were 
unsure of what they wanted to do in the 
world. They are embarking on a decade of 
toil for reasons which' are equally varied. 
Some, fcfloat on the seas of experience, find 
that they are under-rigged and return for 
an academic refit, while others are bowing 
to a belief in formal education which is hdd 
by all but the most benighted American 
employers. 

College graduate preferred ” is appended 
to a high and growing proportion of job 
btfert} salary increments follow college credits 
in profeiskxur < other than * teaching—though 
the mold than 2 , 000*000 secondary and 
elementary teachers acquiring extra credits 
for ptofoaRonal advancement keep the night 
andtimuner colleges busy. A surprising pro- 
pArattnf night school degrees are paid for 
WfMpnterested in improving the qualifica¬ 


tions of their staffs. In the interests of having 
a formally lettered employee the employer 
foots the bill not only for courses in 
accountancy or chemistry, but also for credits 
in the humanities and social sciences which 
are required for graduation. 

The Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore, 
which pioneered the night college movement 
early in this century, has gone a step 
farther. Three years ago it started an 
enormously successful programme under 
which a graduate degree of Master of Liberal 
Arts can be earned at night in a maximum 
of five years. This, too, employers will finance, 
preferring the tired businessman who 
refreshes himself with courses like “ Struc¬ 
tural Linguistic, Semiology and Criticism ” 
or “The Autonomous Person in Montaigne 
and Cervantes” to the one whose leisure is 
lavished on Bourbon and Bunnies. 

This is one aide of the story. The other 
is the professor who is pressed into explaining 
the beauties of Wordsworth to an audience 
of accountancy students, who are acquiring a 
smattering of culture because it is required 
of them. He is apt tp speak, in self-justifica¬ 
tion, of missionary work and to overvalue 
the enthusiasm of the computer technician 
who briefly catches Are at Shakespeare’s 
sonnets. All the while the instructor knows 
that fame, or at least fortune, is the spur 
that doth these clear spirits raise, only for 
them to rest again when their school days end 
at last and their huge children, who have borne 
with Daddy's homework for so long, applaud 
his gowned figure at the degree-giving. 

But the point is, of course, that Daddy 
has done it, at great cost in time and thought 
as well as money. In the process he has 
taken the curse off another statistic of 
American higher education, the one which 
shows that almost a third of the students 
who enter four-year colleges do not take a 
degree. The drop-out rate, which runs as 
high as 40 per cent at some state colleges 
and universities, gives much ammunition to 
the detractors of higher education, American 
Plan, but under that plan the missed chance 
is not the last chance. The Immature, tin- 
motivated teenager may bo k very different 
person after he has experienced life and, if 
ne cannot come back by the front door, the 
evening college offers an honourable if 
laborious alternative. 

For the academic institutions the evening 


college and its bustling brother, the summer 
session, bring problems and rewards of 
another kind. One problem is to find good 
teachers who can be bribed into extending 
the six to eight class'^urs a week which 
are the professorial nofm Others involve 
keeping up academic standards without 
rigidly penalising adults whose capacities may 
be different from, although no less valid than, 
those of their juniors and creating enough 
collegiate atmosphere to keep the taint of 
money-grubbing out of the programme 

For not only is the average student going 
to school to improve his financial projects, 
but he also represents a financial benefit for 
the college The evening scholar does not need 
to be fed or housed or amused ; he is not a 
disciplinary problem ; his administrative needs 
are minimal. He pays the electricity bill and 
the caretaker’s wages and much else for his 
more fortunate juniors. He can bring a useful 
addition to his instructor’s salary and, on 
another level, he provides justification for the 
president’s annual boast about university 
service to the community. 

Much is written of the aggregations of 
industry which gather around the great 
scientific research institutions like the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Less 
is made of the influence a good university, 
public or private, can have. Modem industry 
needs to keep its boffins abreast of the latest 
in their professions, but it also needs colleges 
where office staff can earn degrees, adminis¬ 
trators open their minds, employees' wives 
take professional training and their children 
attend schools staffed by teachers who are 
raiding their professional status. If the 
university draws from the community, the 
community in turn draws from the university. 
So the evening school story comes full circle 
and it it lupley for the United States that it 
does. f 
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♦As Congress and the President dug in for 
what looked like a long siege Qver the Tax 
Bill, Mr Johnson* flred a potential Mock 
buster into the legislative lines. On 
Thursday the Department of Defence 
deferred indefinitely all non-priority m2S- 
tary spending ; this included not only 
barracks and hospitals in a number of 
states but also “pork barrel” projects 
river development, harbour improvements 
and so on—often small in themselves but 
of great importance to individual congres¬ 
sional districts. Then it became known 
that the freeze on non-essential spending 
vyas being applied by all departments, not 
just by the miiitaiy, and would mean 
postponement of road building and 
government purchases of every kind. 

Protests from constituents are flooding 
into Congressmen's offices, reminding 
them in a way that hurts them more than 
it does the President of how painful it is 
to make any significant reductions in a 
Budget when only about $22 billion, a 
sixth of the total, has any flexibility. The 
House of Representatives is, however, 
trying to meet the challenge by cutting 
the pending Appropriations Bills, especi¬ 
ally those that are dear to the President, 

Meanwhile Mr Mills, chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee, has 
announced that he will not consider the 
President’s proposed increase of 10 per 
cent in income taxes until the “ headlong 
rush towards ever bigger government ” 
has been checked. Thus Mr Mills is now 
attaching more importance to long-term 
control over government spending than to 
immediate cuts, which suggests the Lines 
along which he may eventually negotiate 
a truce with Mr Johnson. 

Until then, however, the deadlock is 
desperate for the monetary managers. 
Most observers feel that the delay in 
passing the Tax Bill means that interest 
rates will go even higher than they did 
in 1966 and that the squeeze on credit 
will be at least as severe in a few months. 
Interest charges are rising already—the 
records being broken on the bond market 
are discussed on page 219—but so far the 
central bank is still keeping money easy. 
It can hardly do anything else when the 
Treasury is in a period of heavy 
borrowing. 

But the autumn is a period when the 
demand for business loans is also heavy 
and this is being accentuated as business¬ 
men realise that the tax increase is not 
coming for months, if ever, that the 
government will therefore have to borrow 
even more than had been planned and 
that, whatever happens to the Tax Bill, 
the central bank seems sure to feel obliged 
to tighten credit before long in order to 
counter inflationary pressures. Moreover, 
when it does, the restrictions are likely to 
be applied selectively, with the main im¬ 
pact on business borrowing, so that the 
mortgage market and the housing industry 
will not suffer as severely as they did 
last year. 



Good for Cleveland i 


Negro aspirants for high office would do 
well to analyse recent events in Cleveland, 
Ohio, for their campaign manuals. Last 
week Mr Carl Stokes, a member of the 
State Legislature, defeated the incumbent 
Mayor, Mr Locher, in the contest in which 
the Democrats chose their candidate for 
next month’s election, and took a giant 
step towards becoming the first Negro to 
be elected Mayor in one of the country’s 
ten largest cities. In heavily Democratic 
Cleveland, victory in the Democratic 
primary usually assures a seat in City 
Hall, but the election in November 
could be dose if the anti-Negro feeling 
among the white ethnic minority groups 
makes them shift their votes to the Repub¬ 
lican candidate, Mr Seth Taft, a member 
of a famous political family. 

Mr Stokes’s victory vindicated a shrewd 
campaign. He succeeded despite a white 
majority of 62 per cent on the voting 
lists and the fierce opposition of the regu¬ 
lar leaders of the Democratic party who 
issued dire warnings of a racist “ dictator¬ 
ship in Cleveland ,r if the Negro candidate 
won. Confident of Negro support—he won 
95 per cent of the Negro vote—and helped 
by Cleveland's quiet summer, Mr Stokes 
concentrated his campaign on all-white 
neighbourhoods. His main purpose, he 
said, was to play down racial issues and 
to show the white dtizens that “ I speak 
English and that I didn’t have two heads.” 
Thus he prevented a panic anti-Negro 
vote which could have defeated him : he 
won 14 per cent of the white vote—the 
crucial margin of victory. 

Another valuable asset was the support 
of the dty’s business community and its 
newspapers, tired of the mediocre Mr 
Locher. Warm endorsements also poured 
in from national Democratic leaders, in¬ 
cluding President Johnson and Vice-Pre¬ 
sident Humphrey, whd would like ah 
attractive answer to the Republicans’ new 
Negro Senator, Mr BroOke of Massachu¬ 
setts. But the Republican candidate in 
Cleveland is also a promising newcomer 
whose views hardly differ from those of 


Delinquent 

Congress? 


It is surprising that a Congees* sp- qglft 
cemetj about the rising crime 
especially s**|Upublican political r 

should haVe so much difficulty in fighting, 
ft. The House of Representatives has n6w 
finally passed the second of the Admfnfct 
tration’a major- “ anti-crime ” Bilb, Which , 
authorises. $25 million lit grants, ipt the/ 
control of juvenile delinquency. But 
is much less than the Admiqittral^ had 
hoped for and the grants are tip be efijk 
tributed to the state governments instead 
of going directly to local agehei 0 <Ahd 
community programmes. Another amend¬ 
ment baited grants to any agency or 
group receiving funds from the much* 
attacked Office of Economic Opportunity 
which administers the anti-poverty ]£j^ 
gramme. This cuts off such supef-respect- 
able groups as the Boy Scouts mi poljc# 
youth clubs. Both changes were defeats ibr 
the Administration from a conservatisms 
coalition, although the Bill had originally 
seemed uncontroversial and had been , 
approved unanimously by the C&nmittte^ 
on Education and Labour* . 

According to the findings of the com¬ 
mittee, the growth of delinquency among 
young people—and of the juvenile popu¬ 
lation—is outrunning the country's 
capacity to handle it. The Attorney 
General told the committee that half of au 
crimes against property were committed 
by minors in 1966* Youths in the 11-17 
age group, comprising 13 per cent of the 
population, were convicted of 50 per cent 
of all burglaries, larcenies and car thefts. 

The President's Crime Commission—on 
whose report the present legislation is 
based—recommended a total approach to 
control of delinquency: strengthening of 
family ties, improved slum schools, in¬ 
volvement of all community organisations 
with youth programmes for delinquents 
and potential offenders and the establish¬ 
ment of Youth Service Bureaux to relieve 
the strain on juvenile courts. Police and 
courts should try to settle as many cases 
as possible outside of the legal processes, 
the report said, and to separate detained 
juveniles from adult criminals. 

The present Bill does aim at prevention 
—although not strongly enough, some 
Congressmen felt. It would provide match¬ 
ing grants to the states to pay the bulk of 
the costs of projects for diagnosing, treat¬ 
ing and rehabilitating actual and potential 
. delinquents ; for preventive services ; for 
construction of detention facilities and 
half-way houses , and for the training of 
personnel. But the Administration's sup¬ 
porters fear that the channelling of all 
funds through the states wili delay the 
start of new programmes. Many state 







governments, fire likely, to discourage ex¬ 
perimental programmes which attempt to 
involve young people themselves, includ¬ 
ing those with police records, in the plann¬ 
ing of community programmes. It is these 
locally organised, and often controversial, 
activities which have proved most success¬ 
ful with potential delinquents. 


Saving 
Port Chicago 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAN 
FRANCISCO. 

About 80 per cent of all the ammunition 
which America is pouring into Vietnam 
is channelled through an obscure little 
coastal town in California called Port 
Chicago, about 30 miles up the bay from 
San Francisco. It is a community of 3,000 
Ordinary, home-loving Americans who 
have just defeated the Navy in what may 
be the longest continuous combat of blue¬ 
jacket history. Six times in the past 
13 years the Navy has asked Con¬ 
gress for money to buy up Port Chicago, 
clear it out and create a buffer zone 
around the hazardous work going on at 
the munitions piers, the storage bunkers 
and warehouses. For the sixth time, the 
tenacious townspeople have convinced 
Congress that obliterating their 60-year- 
old town is not the only avenue to safety. 

This time, the congressional conference 
committee dealing with the defence con¬ 
struction Bill instiucted the Secretary of 
Defence to interest himself in the problem 
and to find a permanent solution, such 
as moving at least part of the loading 
of munitions to a different port in the 
Pacific northwest. The committee con¬ 
ceded that “ a very dangerous situation " 
existed at Port Chicago. But it said of the 
xNavy's request for $19.8 million to buy up 
3,000 acres around the docks, including 
Port Chicago : 14 Neither the House nor 
the Senate was fully convinced that the 
pioposed solution is the most desirable 
one." Congress said that it wanted 
a repoit from the Defence Secretary before 
anv final solution was put into effect. 

Tliere were tears of joy on the faces of 
members of the Port Chicago Senior 
Citizens League when they read those 
words* A great many of the residents have 
lived there all their lives or moved there 
to retire on a scale modestly tuned to 
old age pensions. For them the threat of 
eviction dampened spirits as well as 
property values. The town has gone to 
seed somewhat while its fate has been so 
uncertain. This week, though, the lone 
grocery store laid in a stock of housepaint. 

Port Chicago is a plain-jane town. Its 
ominous principal business of shipping 
munitions has led to its being by-passed 
by California's wealth, glamour and 
growth. But all around it lie the enormous 
bedroom suburbs of San Francisco and 
on either side of the valuable deep-water 
channel ot the bay agr ranged heavy 
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greatest mqu**n*l 
west It tfk* 'because the 
stood tfc puffer from any £ accidental 
explosion that Representative W&ldie, a 
Democratic newcomer to Congress; < chal¬ 
lenged the Navy's proposal as ratling short 
of providing sufficient protection. 


The big danger which haiints everyone 
is that an explosion in one ship which 
would set off explosions in others. In' the 
present hurried * ft 5 und-the-cl 6 ck loading 
there can be as many as five ships docked 
at Port Chicago and often more than 
nine million pounds of munitionk'&re 
being handled at one time. According to 
Mr Waldie, new piers are needed so that 
the loading can be spaced more widely. 
Port Chicago is run, he says, in direct 
defiance of the Navy’s own minimum 
safety rules. Its piers are too short and 
too close together. 


The experts say that a buffer zone two 
miles wide would protect the community 
from the worst dangers of the biggest 
explosions which could take place. But 
Congressman Waldie, arguing that an 
explosion could still reach into schools, 
factories and industry outside that zone, 
wants part of the loading to be moved 
to an unused little island one mile off¬ 
shore, so that the remaining ships can 
be docked well apart. He got scant con¬ 
sideration until he pointed out that this 
vei y step had been proposed by the Navy’s 
own consultants in 1956. Somehow, that 
report got mislaid. 

Danger is an everyday commodity at 
Port Chicago. But the terror that the town 
lives with is the memory' of the night of 
July 17, 1944, when an ammunition ship 
freshly loaded with 3J million pounds of 
high explosives blew up, killing 322 men 
who were aboard or working on the pier 
or in an adjacent ship. The blast cut and 
injured 33 Port Chicagoans (though 
none was killed), broke every' pane of 
glass, shook churches apart and perfumed 
the acrid pall over Main Street with an 
idiot mixture of chocolate syrup and 
shaving cream. 

For a newcomer to Congress, Mr Waldie 
has done well. In the midst of a war, he 
has stood up to the Defence Department 
and challenged its handling of one of the 
most sensitive parts of the supply line. 
On behalf of prosaic little householders, 
he has halted that behemoth, the military 
budget. 




Potty Jaws 


In Los Angeles last week a worriSl 
father, who discovered his teenage 
daughter smoking pot, formed a vigilante 
committee to sweep users of narcotics oufc 
of the area. In Boston an' outspoken 
lawyer, in a precedent-setting challenge 1 to 
the constitutionality of the Massachusetts 
laws against marijuana, is asking whether 
all the fuss over pot is really worth it. 
The decision on his case will probably be 
appealed all the way to the United States 
Supreme Court. Laws against marijuana 
are also being challenged in several other 
states and in Washington the Court of 
Appeals is to hear a case testing the con¬ 
stitutionality of the statutes in the District 
of Columbia ; these are identical with laws 
in 47 other states. It is estimated that a 
million Americans use marijuana ; they 
will be Watching closely, as will a con¬ 
fused and worried public. 

Marijuana (also called pot, weed, tea, 
grass, boo, maryjane, kiv, bhang arid 
dagga, for those not educated by the trial 
of the Rolling Stones) is derived from the 
chopped-up flowers and leaves of the fe¬ 
male hemp plant. When used in moderate 
doses it produces a euphoric effect some¬ 
what similar to that of a few strong cock¬ 
tails. It has been barred in the United 
States by federal law since 1937 with 
penalties of up to 40 years in gaol ; state 
laws are even more severe. 

The Boston lawyer, Mr Oteri, claims 
that smoking the weed is no more harmful 
than consuming alcohol or tobacco. The 
present stiff penalties fail to distinguish 
between marijuana and narcotic drugs: 
they assume that pot is habit-forming and 
leads to use of more dangerous drugs as 
well as to violent crime and sexual ex¬ 
cesses. But the President’s Crime Com¬ 
mission stated in its recent report that 
there was no evidence to support these 
contentions. 

If Mr Oteri, nicknamed “ junkie Joe ” 
by unfriendly opponents, can convince the 
court of the weed’s non-violent nature, he 
will contend that his clients are being rob¬ 
bed of their “ right to privacy ” as 
guaranteed by the Ninth Amendment to 
the Constitution. He will also argue that 
the arrest of marijuana smokers while 
alcohol drinkers are left alone violates 
the constitutional guarantee of "equfcl 
protection of the laws,” while the harsh 
penalties for marijuana smokers are “ cruel 
and unusual punishment.” 

Although most unprejudiced observers 
agree with the last assertion, the pre-trial 
hearings have had a definitely hallucino¬ 
genic atmosphere. Despite the impressive 
witnesses called up by both sides nobody 
seems to have cl ear-cu^ scientific proof of 
the drug’s effects. Mr Oteri’s assistant 
neatly summarised the intermediate 
position when he explained : 

We don’t feel marijuana should be given 
out like candy. But the present statute is 
using an atomic bomb to kill a mosquito, 
and \ve don’t even know if the mosquito 
bites. 





Lcf&heed has; built more satellites, sent' more «j<perimerifi a|pft, and"Jpne 
more in space telecommunications than all other U.S.companies combined. 

In addition, Lockheed Agenas have sentmdtbUiS/satellites Mtbdrbit 
...and on interplanetaryjouiTteys.i,than any other mid-stage booster.'' : 

When it c^mes to space, Lockheed Missjfei and SpaC«’<!ijmp$hy, 
Sunnyvale, California, speaks from; expertencft. Arf<J| ckv experience sjje&s 


vfor itself. (£ LOckh^,^iM^Oi^6niti«|jS^nk;Calif^«8i;tf.S./V- 











When the BBC 

wanted to improve tne emciency 
of their Monitoring Service, 
they listened to this IBM specialist. 


Around the dock, the British Broadcasting 
Corporation monitors foreign news broadcasts 
in a multitude of languages from 35 different 
countries. These programmes are recorded 
and translated by BBC linguists. It'S a big job. 

That is how Mr, David Kohler of IBM’s London 
office got involved. He and a team of IBM spe¬ 
cialists developed recorders and transcribers 
to meet a BBC specification designed to handle 
this continuous flow of incoming information. 

With this new IBM equipment, news broad¬ 
casts from around the world are recorded in 
London on magnetic sound belts. When a 
prgadcastends, the BBC linguist plays baek 
the sound track and transcribes it into English. 

With this recording, tHey Pari turn quickly to 
any part of the broadcast to recheck for accu¬ 
racy. And because the magnetic belts can be 
used again and again r the BBC does the entire 
job more economically. 

Now, accurate suminary reports go out to ’ 
newsrooms and the BBC’s subscribers aH over 


the world: to the British Foreign Ofhce. foreign 
embassies, and, other news services. For the 
BBC, IBM equipment provides an answer to the 
problem of accurate neWe handling in a rapidly 
changing world. 

But you don't have to be a newsman to get 
problem-soWng helpfroiwiBM. 

Plantation owners in remote parts of Hew 
Guinea came to iBM and found a way to use 
dictating equipmenefpkeep in tbucif wifltiheir 
headquarters, in Sydj^y, Australia.; 1 K : 

And a construction supervisor in Sweden 
keeps back’ of hundreds of details with «§wr*. ; 
taple IBM dictating unit ^ ■ W ; v 

• These .are just a few of die many waw|HMr 
people and IBM office equipment says ffihe, 
cut costs, increase efficiency. 

Wherever you are. 


Problems khbw no boundaries 
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Sue h wi<. gimpio for us. 
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pioyees ciocnd iho world, and 
an .annual vines volume of nearly 
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ies Naturally, this has given us 
b icnas and experience in almost 
...ny deld von c 1 . i n mi a y»ne, in 
■ ludinq row urn tenuis, finished 

• mdy, investment\ overseas con- 

• •'ct i on, import and e x pcr t at 




lead to 
Japan 

technology, and many others 
All this is at your disposal, to 
make c roaring success of your 
display at |:XPO d'Q or any 
other projects you may have in 
mind, Just wide us, or phono your 
loco! Nichimen representative 
You’ll too him in almost any 
phone book, and he'll be ready 
to <jiv* you the persona:, inter¬ 
ested . 0 'vice that has became our 
dra ; i q i • :> h i n g trad, o o m a Her 
W n at t h; : s i r S'; 1 ' f y o u r bus I n 0 *■ >. 


R Nichimen Co*, Ltd♦ * 

_ jm^d. cm* “kichimim o*uu»* 

tandoir BraMh/Tawar Block 4 , HM|M* Homo. Luxate Hill, lomfoor £C» 4 Karifraif: Dautaaha NIcMman 
Q.m.b.H/m*woof* tWUwi 12 Pcww l d wf ; Doufwtw NIcMman Q.(n.b>H,/DimMl< 16 rf. immarmannatraaM 13 Branilr 
TraCMtar SJWHBfvnua Marttfx, Brutaals 8 Farit; NIcMman Fffnct 8 .A./ 231 . Rua Saint Honor*, Farina* MOaaa: NicMman ftatla $.pA/ 
Corao Europe 7 , Milano " j 
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You may find a lower priced type of shipping service...but 

when time means money 
specify Emery Air Freight 


fly 


What are days—or even hours—worth in your business? By saving time on 
shipments you send and receive, Emery Air Freight reduces your investment 
in inventory and warehousing. Emery Air Freight service returns your money 
faster for re-use. That’s why Emery time savings add to your operating profit. 
Don’t settle for lower-priced transportation that colts more in the long run. 
Specify Emery Air Freight. 


LONDON: 

Cargo Service Building 226, 

London (Heathrow) Airport North, 
Hounslow, Middx. 

Phone: 01-759-1833 


PRESTWICK: 
Freight Building 372, 
Prestwick Airport, 

Ayr, Ayrshire. 

Phone: Prestwick 78006 


MANCHESTER: 
Building 13, 

Manchester Airport (Ringway), 
Manchester, Lancs. 

Phone: 061-437-6121 


BIRMINGHAM: 
W>tttord Road Industrial F state, 
Acocks Green, 

Blrminghatn, 27. 

Phone: 031 - 706-6491 





Have a working 
breakfast with 
Sir Christopher. 

4 

Sir Christopher Chancellor is the 
Chairman of the Bowater Paper 
Corporation. 

He's the one you want to talk to. 

You can reach him any day you like 
with The Times. 

He reads us regularly, thoroughly. 

Make your point where it will be 
taken seriously. 

When we talk, we’re listened to. 

> .By people who. matter. 

The Times 
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SU LZER Pump-turbines 


for 

Hydro-Electric 
Power Stations 


Assembling one of the four 4Q,000-kW 
Pump-turbines for Robiei Power Station 
in the Sulzer Winterthur workshops ► 



Recent contracts: 


Radial types with movable guide vanes: 4x40,000 kW Robiei (Switzerland) 

1 x70,000 kW Ronkhausen (Germany) 

2 x 27,000 kW Ova Spin (Switzerland) 

2 x 4,500 kW Rifa (Austria) 


Semi-axiat type with 
adjustable runner blades: 


Sulzer® Brothers Limited, 

8401 Winterthur, Switzerland 

Sulzer Bros. (London) Ltd., 
Balnbridge Street, London, W.C. 1 


The English Electric Company Ltd., 
Hydro-Eleptric Division, . 
Dunnings Bridge Road, 

Nethertbn, Bootle 10 


pmsm. 

OO-OMNATlIie 

ON 






work for the 
National Provincial 
and for you, if you’ll let them 

Each is a specialist on , 
the economic and practical 
aspects of exporting: 
how to do mo*6 of it^do it better, 

and make higher profits from it. . L 

How do they do it? By being good at their jobs. 

By meeting together regularly to pool ideas 

and discuss new developments. And by remembering 
that good exports for you are good business for Britain. 
Each covers an area of the U.K. 

One of them is yours for the asking. 

And they don’t really want an export award 

for themselves. They want one for you. 


Overseas Branch: 1 Princes Street, London EC 
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Building Big in Bavaria 

New 100,000 Barrel/Day Refinery of B.P. at Vohburg. 



Representing an overall investment of more than D M 400 million, 
(£35J million), the mammoth Bavaria refinery of BP Benzm und 
Petroleum A G , is one of the largest in the world Its rated capacity 
100,000 barrels a day or 4 4 rmilion tons of crude Oil a year. 

Kellogg International Corporation carried out design and engineer¬ 
ing of the refinery whose 12 process Units will convert crude oil into 
petrol, diesel oil, fuel oils, bitumen, LPG, and raw materials for the 
chemical industry KIC and other affiliates of the worldwide Kellogg 
organization have worked closely with BP, in London and in 
Hamburg, furnishing advisory and consulting services for procure¬ 
ment and construction. ^ 

Land-locked, the giant refinery wil| receive crude on via the new 
Trans-Alpine Pipeline from Trieste, and also through the Central 
European Pipeline from Genoa Large automated railroad tank cars 


t v 

and truck loading facilities will assure efficient distribution to BP's 
markets. Extensive control measures, including th£ use of two 150 
meter-high concrete chimneys and a continuous underground 
concrete membrane that completely seats the refinery water table 
from the river, have been utilised to assure the maintenance of clean 
dir and water 

The smooth execution of this project reflects the importance of 
Kellogg's total capabilities in the many areas of process and 
mechanical design and engineering, plant layout, worldwide pro¬ 
curement, construction planning and labour relations, and its 
thorough understanding of local codes and regulations throughout 
the world 

Kellogg welcomestheopportumtytodiscussthepotentialfeasibility of 
major projects with responsible industry and government executives 

i 



KELLOGG INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION t s„/„,., Pullman Incorporated 

62 CHILTERN STREET, LONDQN Vlfl 

THE M W KELLOGG COMPANY NEW YORKiTHE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY 11MITFD TORONTO*SOCIETE KELLOGG PARIS 
DEUTSCHE KELLOGG INDUStRtfBAU Grtibfl DUSSELDORE *COMPANlA KELLOGG ESPANOLA MADRID*KELLOGG OVERSEAS 
CORPORATION. SYDNEY*KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION BUENOS AIRES*KELLOGG OVERSEAS SERVICES CORPO¬ 
RATION. BOGOTA 
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Now SAS brings you 
a new kind of jet travel 
with the Douglas DC-9 


It’s on its way. The new SAS Douglas DC-9 
Fan Jet is winging its way here. On the outside, 
the DC-9 is smaller than the giant, long-range 
jets. But there’s nothing small about it on 
the inside. The DC-9 will delight you with 
2-plus 3-abreast Seats that are big, wide 
..and comfortable—with long leg-room and tall 
f headroom. Look for the SAS DC-9 Fart Jet and 


fly on it. You’ll experience an entirely new kind 
of flight. Quick and quiet and comfortable. 
Smooth and fast. In this area and all over the 
world, the Douglas DC-9 will give travellers 
an exciting new way to fly. 

D0U8LAS 0 / 

MCDONNELL DOVOi. 



Hilt'vtihmMiar obrowtR' i^ i<$j 
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When 
you channel 

your business 
through 
Nippon Kangyo, 
you've chosen 

the 

right 


Nippon Kangyo Bank offers you 
the right service, 
whatever your business In Japan. 


Ch«ck Mtst (aeti aid you’ll know why. 

m 1 *. 

Japan's representative bank growing with tha growing 
economy of Japan-Since 1897 

The bank knowing and known in every sector of Japanese 
industry and business 

The ban£ operating pver 140 branches in ell maior cities of 
Japan and 3 overseas branches and which corresponds 
with over 1400 banks throughout the world 

The bank having a large staff of experts versed in the 
details of import and export business who always try 
harder to serve you better every time 

The bank honoring the business basic of commercial 
service consistency with efficiency 


*1 


\Japan'* Commercial Bank 

IPPPH KAN6Y0 BANK 

hid Office Tokyo Jopoo 
Mich 22 Wood St London E € 2 
. f Afoncy 40 Wall St Now York S 
• Taipei Branch 39 Po>Al Road Taipat 


Team up with 

MITSUBISHI 

Team up with 

SUCCESS 



Around the world, around the clock, there is always 
a Mitsubishi expert to assist you... in business 
introductions, banking procedures and business 
problems peculiar to Japan 


Businessmen? Ask your bank to contact Mitsubishi for information con¬ 
cerning your business m Japan 

Bankers: Write for detailed information on how Mitsubishi can help serve 
you and your clients 



MITSUBISHI BANK 


Head Office: N* S * ttaw, Mcrunouchk, CMyods-kp Tokyo, Japan CM* Address. BANKMITSUBISHI 
•mm Offices New York Los Angeles London Corretpoadoot backs located around the world 
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(Sometime it's pretty hard for an airline 
to tell Just how the passengers feel . 

But here's one question we really can answer from our passengers' paint of view:} 


HOW FAR DOES 

Swissair Hospitality go? 

Just short of the Point 

WHERE IT STOPS BEING HOSPITALITY. 

C And becomes Fuss. J 


Most airlines offer Just short of the roiisrr joy this profession*, 

nence ^something WHEM IT STOPS BEING HOSPITALITY. 

splendid, nay ex- { AND BECOMES PUSS.} We once asked 

citing. around for opinions 

Now of course it is splendid, (Greenwich to Eastern Stand- on whether we should p 
nay exciting, to board one of ard. Or vice versa.) a bit of entertainment ip 

ourDC-8sorDC-9soraCoro- What’s more, we can tell you —run films, turn on tl 

nado and know, you’re on your why. To us your flight is quiet, Parade, or maybe yodel. 


way over land and sea. 

But we sort of doubt that 
flying itself is an experience to 
everybody. 

Boarding and taking off, 
perhaps. Or landing and getting 
. there. (The first breath of South 
America. The first breeze in 
Hongkong.) 

But in between it's a sort of 
non-experience. A suspension. 


serious, precision workman-! 
ship. No excitement, no expe¬ 
riences, no adventure. (Re¬ 
member theexplorerwhocalled 
adventures a sure sign of in¬ 
competence?) 

So please excuse it if your 

t_ 


America. The first breeze in captain doesn’t keep up a run- rfot " s ’ 

Hongkong.) ning chatter through the loud- Ourguests said no, pfctifee 

But in between it's a sort of speaker about the cities he's don’t. That kind of hospitably 
non-experience. A suspension, flying over or the clouds he's isn’t really hospitality at all. - 
Or (to quote Mr. Gossage of meeting or the planes he sights We feel awfully lucky to 
San Francisco) a ride in a nori- in the distance. have so many passengers who 


zontal lift. A trip through time. 11 Most of our passengers en-11 see the matter as we do. 


And now for a P.S. that means a good 
deal to us. 

Asyoumay possibly have noticed, we've 
put a flock of new DC-9s Into the air. Which 
has been cutting down our flight times in 
Europe . By now we're making Munich from 
Zurich in 45 minutes, Milan from Geneva 
in 55, London from Basel in 85. 

That disposes of various problems for us 
and our passengers, and raises a few new 
ones. The time we have left for serving you 
anything to eat has grown awfully short. 

How do you feel about quick lunches as 
hospitality? 

Would you tell us? Just check one of the 
long-winded ballots to the right, and send us 
in the coupon. 


[" Head of Inflight Service OB, Swissair 

I QTome,eatb^intheplane v ifl{>aiiof 
I the Ain of flying. I'm delighted that 
I Swissair still sets a good table even on 
I short hops. Please go on serving your 
good things on your real chinaware as 
long as you possibly can. 

• Name: 
i Street: 


AO, Box 929, 8021 Zurich, Switzerland | 

□ I enjoy the Mofeaaktaud cabfc of . I 
Swissair planes. Remind* me of Swiss I 

tinepieoea. It’i all right With me if you I 
cut down on meal* for the short hops. ] 
Prom what Homw or Swissair, you’ll 
always find a moment for coffee or light 
refreshments. 


Country: 
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TOP OF ITS CLASSI Armstrong easy to erect, and can be designed to ajlow full 
are the leading manufacturers of mineral fibre accessibility to essential services. Wherever you 

ceiling tiles. Here are some of the reasons why. wanttop design with top performance—in class* 

Minaboard and Minatone harmonise effectively rooms or stores, hospitals, restaurants and public 
with modern architecture—bring older buildings buildings—specify Armstrong Ceilings. Samples 

right up to date. They have excellent acoustic gladly supplied. ** 

qualities. Armstrong Ceilings are speedy and 


CEILING SYSTEMS BY 


Armstrong 


jMMbmONQ CORK CO. LTD. CEILING SYSTEMS DEPT. WOODGRANGE HOUSE, WOODGRANGE AVENUE, KENTON, MIDDX. TEL: WORDSWORTH 0161 
Vjjjli : T '' GERMANY:-ARMSTRONG KORK R.M.B.H.. KREUZSTRASSE 20, 4 DUSSELDORF, 1. 

nRHI Makin of Mtnotono f Mkioboord, Toeotono. Tfovortono* Cuohtontono. 
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^KW^ amtiic^y, even a bigg^/ftllodt% 
pon of flew houses will uot remove ^ 
todays Mums by 1990, let alone by 4975* 
Yet a target of jjpdy000 new house* si year*, 
if sustained throughout "the early 1970^ 
will demand three tim$s tfiepreienk rate 
of slum clearance. ' * 

The action needed to improve the, old 
stock is as varied as the causes 6f the rqt. 
Two causes, however, dominate/ One is 
fifty years of discouragement of - private 
landlords, which, as a result, is heavily 
concentrated in pre-1919 houses (see 
table) and those of poorer,quality. The 
other is the cautious attitude r of the lend¬ 
ing institutions towards older property; 
which has not, however, prevented a fairly 
marked trend towards owner-occupation 
in what were formerly old rented, {houses. 
This trend is one reason for the Govern¬ 
ment’s new enthusiasm towards these 
houses: it is as always more inclined to 
help owner-occupiers than landlords. 
And where owner^occupiers are con¬ 
cerned, it is less easy simply to allow 
houses to rot into slumdom and , then 
purchase them for demolition at site 
value, regardless of the fact that the 
occupier paid a market price. 

Help is available to all house owners in 
the form of improvement grants, which 
for the past five years have averaged 
annually 53,000 standard grants and 
When Parliament meets again, its work goes in replacement (not only of unlit 26>500 discretionary grants (see p. 176). 

list is likely to contain an item called houses) ; as household formation teinpor- g ut g ran ts, particularly those available for 

“ oW houses ” or, still less inspiringly, arily slackens in the early ’seventies, re- conversion,’ are unrealistically low ; they 

“ urban improvement.” That is just the placement should take a larger share of d 0 not cover repa irs ; and they depend on 

trouble. Making the most of the existing new building. But, contrary to what used t h e - 00 d w jn Q f the local authority. Even 
housing stock has never, as a theme, had to be assumed, slum clearance is not a fin- t he statutory grants for installing basic 
the political and economic appeal of new ite problem ; it will always be with us, as amen ities can only be claimed by right it 
building ; or the social and political houses age and standards rise*# By the the local aut hority says that it does not 
appeal of slum clearance. Like, say, air same token, there will always tiia huge inten d to demolish the area within fifteen 
pollution or bronchitis (which incidentally range of houses, from the neat* whims to y^g . f or discretionary grants the limit is 
often go with them) the slow rot and the merely old-fashioned or incctfJWtiient, thirty* years ,i an even vaguer figure to 
meagre comforts of most of Britain’s which must be made to last their time. forecast accurately. 

7 million pre-igig houses do not raise j n t |^ s category there are at present This rais^ another built-in difficulty, 
headlines or lose votes. Or do they . Is SO me 4^ million houses in England and Both town # planning techniques and 
there just a sneaking suspicion that when Wales which are not in potential slum exchequer grants depend on this dooms- 
Labour voters stay at home it may some- clearance areas, but which need major day approach*-— 1 “ a twenty year plan,” 11 a 
times be because home is so very different expenditure on basic amenities such as fifteen year life.” The unavoidable result 
from the glossy Britain-m-the-six ties baths and lavatories, and/or on repairs, is the disease known as planning blight: 
commercials ? One 0 f the most startling discoveries of if you pronounce a death sentence fifteen 

This is the picture. There are 17^ the 1967 survey was the wide extent of years or thirty years ahead, property will 
million dwellings in Britain of which up disrepair in houses which were supposed go to seed, loans will dry up and auto- 
to 3 million (17 per cent) are irredeem- to be habitable for at least another thirty matically the prophecy is fulfilled. Know- 
able slums, only fit to be demolished as years. It is these not-yet-slum houses on . ing this, and conscious of the sums they 

soon as possible. (This figure has been which the Government’s efforts are now have to pay for acquiring healthy old 

boosted^by a government sample survey, being concentrated. The administrative houses, many local authorities are not 
earlier this year, correcting the much bottlenecks of the slum clearance process sorry to spread this insidious sickness, 
lower estimates of local authorities, vyhich; make the effort more , urgent. Although Some way round this dilemma 

were mostly based on expediency)' ..At the Government does not say so, it is must be found if the aim is to be achieved 

present about 30 per cent of new building obvious that unless the process can be of improving not just individual houses 
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A six-page survey on the problems facing the Government in 
its search for the other half of its housing policy. Not, this time, 
the bright new face of building programmes, but the obscure 
future of millions of old houses which must not fall down yet 
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but whole neighborhoods. Unless massive 
compulsory purchase of Ht houses by 
local authorities 'is thought feasl^T^ or 
desirable, this business of area hnpiwe- 
hiertt and maintenance must involve* a 
more persuasive, organic approach than 
is the case when sweeping redevelopment 
is carried out. The Government may 
decide to extend exchequer grants to such 
things as removing eyesores,and creating 
play-grounds in run-down areas ; but none 
of this will do much good unless the local 
authorities, or whatever other public or 
private agencies are involved, are willing 
to pay attention t6 people and life as they 
find it. 

Blunted tools 

The Government is reviewing the 
whole range of legislation affecting 
older houses. Its main features are: 

Slum clearance. The “ bible ” is the 
multi-purpose 1937 Housing Act. This 
enables local authorities to declare houses 
unfit for human habitation on grounds 
of dampness, darkness, instability, dis- 
icpaii ; and inadequacy in ventilation, 
water supply, drainage, sanitary con¬ 
veniences and provision for food storage 
(this includes the absurd pre-refrigerator 
insistence on 41 a ventilated food store ”). 
The exact combination and degree of 
faults constituting unfitness is left to the 
authorities ; hence wide discrepancies. 
Official advisers have already recom¬ 
mended a more flexible approach, includ¬ 
ing environmental factors—such as traffic 
and industrial blight. 

The law permits local authorities to 
deal with slums in whole “ clearance 
areas.” These may include adjacent, fit, 
houses which need to be redeveloped at 
the same time bn planning grounds ; so 
that for every house condemned there 
could l>e one fit one pulled down too. 
Hut the council pays the full market price 
for fit houses ; condemned houses how¬ 
ever are tjought at site value, with extra 
payments only if they are “ well-main¬ 
tained ” (or if they were bought by the 
owner-occupier during the postwar 
shortage). Also, since 1965, if the slum 
price paid to an owner-occupier is less 
than outstanding mortgage repayments, 
a court may reduce these payments if it 
believes the original price was excessive. 
But, as a recent case in Newport showed, 
many people still feel very hard done by 
when their homes are Umght as 41 slums ” 
at a price far less than a market value 
which is itself Ixjosted l%ilie shortage of 
modern houses. 

It is less often reaJKkl that great hard¬ 
ship is also caused shopkeepers living 
over the shop : if Unbuilding is an “ unfit 
dwelling ” it can be£ty>ught at site value 
with minimal cWvllpetisation for loss of 
business ; if jMj 4 |Sk)pkeeper is only a 
tenant he is esdBWflly hard done by. 

Patching—temporary treatment to make 
slums habitable—is permitted to local 
authorities who cannot clear alt their 
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slums at once. Also known as 44 deferred 
demolition/’ the technique is used exten- 
i sivdjyt by bflirininghapi jbtytf 

elsewhere very little. Ithia-tteetf ffeedtn- 
mended by Government Advisers a^ sttr 
essential stop-gap to the problems of , 
Glasgow, for example. 

Improvement grants are payable by locaj 
authorities, who can recover threequarters 
of the cost from the Exchequer. Their 
own improvements are subsidised on the 
same basis. 41 Standard ” grants can be 
claimed by right on houses which sub¬ 
sequently wil} have a 44 life ” of at least 
fifteen years. covers the five basic 

ainenities—inside lavatory, bath, vjrash 
basin, hot and cold water system arid a 
n satisfactory ” food store* The latter is, 
a notorious obstacle in the Hands of reluc¬ 
tant local authorities, and can price im* t 
provements out of court. The grant i$ 
paid for half the cost of the individual 
items, calc ulated on a strict schedule up 
to a maximum grant of £155. Occas¬ 
ionally a reduced three-point standard is 
permissible. 

A much more elaborate standard covers 
44 discretionary ” grants which are in¬ 
tended to provide a fully modernised' 
house with a life of at lpast thirty years. 
These cover half the cost up to a maxi¬ 
mum of £400 per house, or per flat 
provided by conversion (£500 for flats 
in buildings of three or more storeys). 
Landlords receiving grants can only in¬ 
crease rents by 12$ per cent of their share 
of the cost. Housing associations, how¬ 
ever, get special assistance from the 1967 
Housing Subsidies Act, which makes con¬ 
version a better prospect for them than it 
is for local authorities converting their 
own property. The associations can get 
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Kitchen on landing, a family pet roorA 


£2,000 from the Exchequer for the com¬ 
bined cost of acquiring and converting 
each dwelling created by the conversion 
(a provision which encourages xmajt 
dwellings). 

Grants are not available for repairs, 
but local authorities can if they wish 
give loans for this purpose. 

Compulsory improvement on an area 
basis was introduced in the 1964 Housing 
Act but has proved something pf a dead 
duck. Ixxral authorities have power to 
declare “ improvement areas ” within 
which landlords—not owner-occupiers— 
can he forced to install basic amenities, 
with loans from the council if needed for 


The tenure is the test 

Housing in England and Wales, 1964 


Owner 

occupied 


Local 

authority 

rented 


Privately rented 


Unfurnished 

rent- 

controlled 


Unfurnished 

uncontrolled 


TOTAL* 


Furnished 


Year house built 

Before 1919 . 

1919-44 . 

1946-60 . 

After 1960 . 

No information 

40 

35 

14 

10 

1 

7 

29 

52 

12 

• 

77 

19 

3 

1 

74 

15 

6 

3 

2 

75 

20 

3 

2 

39 

29 

22 

9 

1 

Household amenities 

• •; 

•4 

*' 

'r 

r *4 

•> 

Sink, sole use. 

98 

98 

93 

90 

86 

96 

Bath/shower, sole use 

88 

95 

41 

46 

36 

79 

Wash-basin, sole use. 

All these with hot 

85 

85 

32 

42 

40 

73 

water, sole use 

W.C. inside or attached 

84 

84 

30 

43 

43 

72 

—sole use . 

90 

95 

64 

58 

43 

83 

Estimated number ‘000s... 

6,887 

3.777 

(1.755 

1.551 % 

466) 

14.828* 


* include* " other types e.p. renf./ree. 

SOURCE : Government Socnl~Stjfwy. ■ 

The figures confirm that private rentals 
are concentrated in the oldest and least 
well-equipped housing. But because of 
the increase 'in Owner occupation and 
the fact .that most slufn dilhofitiorts de- 


3.772 


plate the rented Sector, half of all the 
pre-1919 houses were Owner occupied by 
1964. The figures do,not reveal all' the 
families who share rateable units, parti¬ 
cularly in the furnished sector. 




M c An $tan*tivg 

tenant can Jiold uj> tne scheme foi five 

..”/ r V, ^. ' 1/ // 

. s *There are' various degree^ of compul¬ 
sion available under, the , 1961 and 1^4 
Housing Acts for making landlords un- 
provt conditions in houses in multiple 
occupation. (This means ’ houses , 

tnfiit than one famjly share sanitary or 
cooking facilities,) This may extend to 
management, rep 4 i% the installation pf 
amenities, and fireprecautions. But im* 
provement grants are not availabletfbr 
multi-occupied houses, except for*amehi- 
des for the owner’s own Use—the argu¬ 
ment being that grants are intended for 
self-contained dwellings only. 

Work* done in default by the local 
authority becomes a charge on the pro¬ 
perty ; the council also has power, rarely 
used, of stepping in and running badly 
inis-managed houses itself. On the whole, 
local authorities prefer to use their alter¬ 
native powers of reducing the number, of 
people in the house, rather than securing 
thorough improvements. 

Leeds makes and 
mends 


The city of Leeds has gone, all out to 
convert and secure improvements in old 
houses, at the same time as worse ones 
are being demolished as slums. The law 
works in Leeds because the town hall 
wants it to. It wanted it badly enough in 
the mid-nincteen-fifties, at the beginning 
of the post-war slum clearance drive, to 
gain two vital and unique concessions 
from the government, without which its 
house improvements could not run on 
the scale they do today. The conces¬ 
sions were gained because Leeds, unlike 
other cities in the same position, recog¬ 
nised and said out loud that its slums 
were so numerous, that many people 
would continue to live without baths and 
lavatories for many years in houses not 
yet l>ad enough to include in the clearance 
programme, unless, something was done 
about it meanwhile* 

One concession gained was Exchequer 
agreement to the giving^ of discretionary 
improvement grants (iv-point standard 
grants—see page 1^6) on houses with a 
planned<life ” of over fifteen years, 
instead of the statutory thirty.; (In 
practice, in some parts of the towp, even 
fifteen years way be stretching it a,bit). 
The other concessipn, i»cessary in view 
of. Leeds’ particular inhfeptance, Wat: to 
pewit the improvement ta fujl mndard 
of ^ : hadk-to-baoksc” With 

a party wall on three* of their four sides, 
normally anathema to >pUbljc .health* 
Ninety per cent of the .organised improve¬ 
ments have been in. houses of this type* 
The ^ k 

simple, given t&rye^'Blbcka; of 50 to 

1,000 houses v at ;r itafgrtfctgd. 

sWeof the 19&4 HoStmg » 

scorned) . All owners of hotisesin the area 


•mm mm* 




Old houses have r^orr4hon thf fa*, share affOefy 

lacking standard ameirfities, &re sfcrit a 
letter explaining the improvement grant 
system and urging them to participate 
or to let the council buy their house by 
agreement and do the work. If they* do 
not co-operate, the town hall regretfully 
informs them it may be obliged to serve 
a compulsory purchase order, Not 
surprisingly, the vast majority of owners 
then conform. Out of 9,700 owners 
approached by July 1967, under 200 bad 
stuck out to the point of compulsory 
purchase, although 2,800 had sold 
voluntarily to the council. Luckily 
for the town hall, the govern* 
ment has always backed up its use of 
compulsory purchase (under Part V of 
the 1957 Housing Act) except, at first, 
to refuse to confirm a few CPOs on 
aged or infirm occupiers who were 
strongly opposed to being disturbed in 
order to install the baths they had done 
without all their lives, lhe city soon 
decided as standard practice to allow 
such cases to remain exceptions in the 
improvement areas—although it can be 
quite tough with other people who refuse 
to co-operate. 

So much for the iron hand. The velvet 
glove is in evidence in three important 
respects. Discretionary grants are avail¬ 
able for half the cost of bringing a house 
up to standard, up to a maximum of 
£400 per grant. Owners wh$ r wish to 
borrow the balance of the approved , cost 
from the council can do so, with monthly 
repayments—this makes sense to people 
used to buying gadgets on HP. Secondly, 
it is recognised that improvement, and 
even more conversion, may displace 
tenants, or make a house too small for 
the family at present occupying it. Where 
the house is already council property the 
occupants are council tenants anyway, 
and can be swopped around ; but Leeds 
sensibly extends this idea to private 
tenants. It will rehouse them if they* are , 
squeezed out, provided the landlord 
agrees to fill any vacancy thus created;, 
with a suitable housing list tenant. 

The Jhbd aspect in a way sums up the, 
Leeds . approach, which might be .des¬ 
cribed as ** You can have what you like 
as long as it’s what we want.” As long 
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youn£, v*r‘jt old d‘jt£ very poor jkopU 

• I . v 1 ' 1 > 1,1 ‘ 1 1 ■ * 'V 

*s The, aims ;pi an? 

achieved, and subj$ct poit timits, 

grant purposes people can do as they 
pjea^e. with .individual hpuje** There is. 
no attempt to standa^Le in archuectpral 
terms, a fact that is soon apparent walk¬ 
ing down a street pf improved.,houses 
Aesthetically this clqes not score, biit the 
officials must be right when they say. that 
if you are trying to persuade as well as 
coerce, >ou must leave people to adapt 
the rules to their own needs ap far as, 
possible. It is claimed that this approach, 
plus the treatment of small homogeneous 
neighbourhoods a$ a whole, has won the 
community round to their side. Certainly 
pains are taken, with talks, demonstra¬ 
tions and other publicity, to put th,e idea 
across. The chief public health inspector, 
on whose personal initiative much of this 
depends, believes that the more satisfied 
customers you have, the more Successfully 
the idea will spread. The fact that as 
time goes on each new neighl>qurliopd 
tackled catches on more quickly would 
seem to bear this out. The administration 
also runs like clockwork now ; all depart¬ 
ments work together, with the, chief 
public health inspec tor being directly 
responsible for giving the grants, .for 
which purpose he reports to the housing 
committee. 

T he type, and value, of the houses thus 
treated makes the improvers* task mubh 
easier. Nearly all the houses in Improve¬ 
ment areas wtr£ solidly built, around 
1900 ; they are in a good state of repair, 
and most are provided with roomy attics, 
fhe space tost through installing a bath¬ 
room can be gained by putting a dormer 
windovy and converting the attic intp } a 
proper te'droom. Air bricks ensure , 
circulation in the back-to-backs f the only/ 
serious defect of these houses which 
cannot Ije overcome is the precipitous 
staircase. Many local building firms (see 
page T80) now specialise in improve¬ 
ments, competing against each other 
under the stern eye of the town hall ; the 
usual builder’s bill for full discretionary. 
grant treatment to a Leeds house is 
under .£500. An uniujproved.4-room1, 
with attic baqk-lo-hack fetches v .a round 
£400 ; „ a through, terrace house about 
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totiJpuWory ^purchase, *nd to give grtiits ' tfe #>ui 
wtoShcost the council itself' only' about to spend 
£00 a time. Hie improved .iMfhseS did not 
roughly double their value. They'* are twenty 
pojwlar with buyers and -tenants, : even building 
though rents, too, ofte« obwbk -to about eyes on 
a week for a council oWxubi improved Orange 
back-to-back, * 1 the bugs 

Qyiw • differtot etob 3 $m»exSits when garden* 
it ^omes' . to improving and tonverting them rat 
vej[y, large Vfctorfan bouses, once homes the avei 
for the tMmpSM.ot rich me r cha nt s but today, 
nOW ajKm&into lodgings and single choice h 

a '&WM’ poor families. AB big . estate < 
> Jtowfc' at least one mch areain allowed 
Lvejjb ibis Studley Grange, the old home 
o&.we ‘prosperous Jewish bourgeoisie. . 

Th’e Jews institutions remain; but their —. 
homes have been filled to bursting with | M© 
recent immigrants, mainly West Indians i* _ 
and Pakistanis. In fact, the corporation 11 V“ 


dfthiftJT 


the &un& dftlf'got TreitferaSgsk^ 
toepend die money if it bmdd M* fhailt 
did not plan to fWewelop'tw arm before 
twenty ye§w, ft the city runs out 6f 
building land, it may start casting envious 
eyes on $£ Spacious layout of Studley 
Grange before than. On the other hand' 
the huge rooms, solid Wklb and tree-filled 
gardens of. the converted fiats may make 
them rather more des&ttbte dwellings than 
the average council block being, built 
today, twenty year*' hence, People?* 
choice has a funny way, m upsetting real 
estate cakuiatkuw—that h is, if it is 
allowed to. , 


The people who 
live there 


M emei^epcy $ *top up the hole* 

iti the public housing system, is un¬ 
doubtedly due to that the aypAkt 

tipns are often lyillmg to take oh people 
whom local authority housing managers 
would rather not be bothered with* By 
t^e same tojeen when local authorities 
convert old private houses, they use them 
mainly for people who are thought diffi¬ 
cult to house op conventional council 
estates. There are often economic as well 
as social reasons for this. But it dpes pose 
long-term problems. On the one hand the 
great advantage of using the old housing 
stock is the lack of disturbance of existing 
communities and greater variety of choice 
provided. On the other hand, there are 
many places where the process threatens 
to solidify economic, racial and other 
types of segregation. This needs watching. 


had decided to tackle the area a few 
years before the main influx of Common¬ 
wealth immigrants, which is perhaps why, 
unlike other cities, it has not felt obliged 
to leave the coloured newcomers and 
their problems on one side 

The job of converting the houses into 
self-contained flats, and generally tidying 
up the neighbourhood, providing playing 
spaces, garages and so forth has been 
going on for over ten years ; today the 
results, and the large remaining backlog, 
can be plainly seen The designated 
“conversion area*’ contains about 2,000 
substantial houses, of which the city now 
owns over half; enough to give a con¬ 
tinuous programme of conversion, and a 
pool of empty houses round which to 
switch occupants as conversions displace 
them. Acquiring the houses of course 
meant acquiring the people m them; this 
way the corporation has taken on many 
coloured tenants, probably the great 
majority of whom have been rehoused 
within die area. 

The relatively high rents that were 
being charged for single rooms in multi- 
occupied houses (sharing kitchen, lava¬ 
tory and probably unuseable bath with 
up to a dozen other families) helped to 
make the conversion project viable. The 
council charges an economic rent of 55s. 
to 63s. for self-contained well-equipped 
conversions ranging from two-bedroom 
flats to maisonettes. For Leeds, the rent 
is high—but not to the people who were 
paying the same sort of price for one 
room. To the corporation, tne sum makes 
sense because its own capital expenditure 
works out at under £1,500 per fiat—the 
houses are bought on average for only 
£1,000, the conversions average about 
£1,200. This is being amortised over 
twenty years. The cheapest equivalent 
new council house (paid for over 60 
years) costs today about £3,400. 

The very low property values are 
deaHy the sine qua non of the Leeds 
exercise. The other big variable, in fact 
if not in theory, is the length of time 
the conv«H| fiats may be expected to 
last. LdMjauthorities often complain 
that tlwyye not allowed to amortise 


Restoring the living tissue of old cities 
should mean helping the people who live 
there. In Britain, as in the industrial cities 
of Northern Europe and North America, 
this means very often the people who are 
too poor, too old, too unconventional, or 
too recently arrived to follow the middle- 
class drift to suburbia But a frequent 
criticism of redevelopment programmes is 
that they fail to cater for such people, 
who are merely squeezed into an even 
smaller amount of old housing 
Even in Britain, where lodal authority 
slum clearance projects are supposed to 
provide homes for everybody displaced 
“in so far as suitable accommodation 
does not already exist,” the interpretation 
of this duty leaves much to be desired 
Often families living in furnished lodgings 
and single people are excluded , some 
local authorities even exclude owner 
occupiers (now half of those living in 
pre-igiq houses) even though the slum 
price paid for their houses will have left 
them with very little with which to 
establish new homes 

The more that sweeping redevelopment 
is mingled with improvement and conver¬ 
sion of existing houses, the more will the 
administrative machine have to be pre¬ 
pared to kdmit the needs of “ unconven¬ 
tional" people—coloured immigrants For 
example—who for one reason or another 
so often fall outside its pale For instance 
the rescue of the worst houses m multiple 
occupation—where whole families are 
stuffed into single rooms—is impossible 
unless somebody is prepared to accept 
lesporisibility for those who will be forced 
out if such houses are converted into’ 
proper dwellings (sis in Studley Grange, 
Leeds, described in the previous article 1 ). 
Because such people are often not on the 
waiting list for council houses, or get lbw 
priority as newcomers to the f area, most 
local authorities do not s£e them as part 
of their duty, except as $0 many head* 
to be “ decrowded ” by the sanitary in¬ 
spector 

Some of the k current enthusiasm foV' 
charitable housing assOCfatidns, as kit 


The builders' bit 

Fhe British highbrow past-time of convert¬ 
ing old houses has turned the vagaries 
of the building trade into a Sunday-paper 
joke But it is no joke if the same in¬ 
efficiency and disorganisation must happen 
several million times over to obtain 
rehabilitation on the necessary national 
scale. Only a few people, so far, have put 
their minds to streamlining this process , 
a far harder job than the equally necessary 
streamlining of new house production. 

The first essential is having enough 
houses all together to obtain economies of 
scale. This either means one large owner 
—which outside a few big estates means 
effectively a local authority—or a rare 
degree of co-operation among small own¬ 
ers Given these conditions, the challenge 
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HOUSING SURVEY 


<0 the building trade lies at two familiar 
extremes ; mass production ; and knock¬ 
ing some sense into the chaotic traditional 
Imilding trades. There are too many small 
jobbing builders, hut with a bit of 
encouragement many are well placed for 
local improvement work. In Leeds, for 
example, about forty local firms (some 
little more than one-man plumbers) are 
kept continuously employed on improve¬ 
ment grant‘:Work : They hovv know what 
is wanted keenly—their ad- 

vertisenrieflts ip fact finance publicity for 
the impr^lep^St scheme. 

In Leonty r Wfitfre competition for 
building lafxtfif is Intense,! several medium- 
sized builders value organised conversion 
work because it is the easiest way to 
continuity of work and labour. Surprising 
as it may seem, they can even hold men 
to a job which is more tiresome and far 
less well paid thah on a big new building 
site. For instance in north Paddington, 
conversion work for the Mulberry Hous¬ 
ing Trust keeps two local building firms 
and about 120 workmen continuously 
busy. The men like it because it is within 
easy reach of their own homes and they 
feel some personal pride in improving 
their own neighbourhood. Technically, the 
job is simplified by being concentrated in 
a few streets and therefore on a few re¬ 
peat house types, for which standard plans 
have been worked out with the help of 
Westminster City Council. 

But this degree of organisation is rare : 
and impossible to achieve if the houses 
concerned are occupied or tenants cannot 
or will not be switched to alternative 
accommodation. No one in Britain is yet 
hold enough to adopt New York-style 
“ instant rehab "—popping the family in¬ 
to a hotel overnight and dropping a new 
bathroom through the roof all ready for 
the next day. Technical difficulties are too 
great, it is said—you need a timber floor, 
and so on. But the real difficulty lies in 
the fact that unconventional mechanised 
methods, applied to existing houses, still 
require conventional men with planes and 
paintbrushes to sew the edges together. 

The few firms in Britain who are 
seriously engaged in making industrialised 


units for application to existing houses 
are up against this problem. On the face 
of it, theirs should be a big business, since 
so many houses are perfectly sound but 
just without modern essentials such as 
bathrooms and inside lavatories. Firms like 
Planimec, a MacAlpine subsidiary, and 
Resiform, belonging to William 0 )d r ; 
market prefabricated bathroom/wc units 
specifically for this purpose. These units 
are priced at £480 and £400 respectively 
(the R^siforim price does not include the 
cost of plumbing), figures which are based 
on rather greater demand than yet exists. 
The idea is just beginning* to CAt£h on 
anit>ng|bcal authorities ; not so much for 
improving old private housing, as for 
adding bathrooms to council houses built 
without' durihg the period of reduced 
standards in the early 1930s (Mr Green¬ 
wood, please note). 

The difficulty of increasing this demand 
lies in the very great range of conditions 
on site, which even for a big contract can 
bring the price up uncomfortably. And 
because siteworks are the responsibility of 
whatever local firm joins in the tender, 
the maker of the prefabricated unit does 
not have much control over the final price. 
The bathroom addition may anyway be 
only part of the operation, and the least 
of the difficulties. 

For instance Cambridge City Council is 
engaged in modernising a large pre-war 
estate in a way which involves re-organis- 
ing space so that people are supposed to 
change their habits and actually live in 
the front parlour—naturally there is quite 
a lot of consumer resistance. Planimec 
units are being stuck on the back of the 
150 first-phase houses ; total cost per 
house, including other works, is £890, 
and that has been whittled to the bone. 
The job is complicated by the stipulation 
that tenants must not be moved at all or 
even be made to share a lavatory for as 
much as a day. In such conditions it is 
hard to achieve, in man hours, anything 
like the productivity of a new site. By 
careful phasing it is possible to restrict 
the total time spent by the builders in 
each house to three or four days ; but 
some houses have to wait weeks half pre- 
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pared while others catch up to the stage 
where the units can be lifted into position. 
(Again a result of the particular site :, if 
a shorter lift were possible, a smaller 
crane could be used more often. The 
spectacular moment when the giant crane 
Jifto fifty bathrooms into place in five days 
is ni'fact the least complicated part of the 
whole business of .applying new techniques 
to old houses* . > 


What next ? 

“ This land for homes " was painted years 
ago on the wall of Marylebone goods 
yard; and, now that British Rail has at 
last agreed, Westminster City Council has 
a windfall gain of 2,000 house-spaces. 
This alone has enabled it to launch an 
ambitious rebuilding and rehabilitation 
project, covering 6,300 houses and 40,000 
people in notoriously seedy, overcrowded, 
north Paddington. It has classified the 
district into three types of area, according 
to whether redevelopment (including slum 
clearance), short-term improvement prior 
to redevelopment, or thoroughgoing con¬ 
version, is the best policy. This is planned 
to happen over ten years; although in all 
areas a scatter of very bad houses must 
be dealt with within five years. Most of 
this will mean the council has to buy the 
houses and do the work; but the hope is 
that two-thirds of the hotter houses will 
be improved by private owners and 
housing associations (as some are being 
already). 

On this assumption the whole exercise 
is expected to involve the council in a 
£12 million capital programme over the 
next five years. Of this, £2 million is 
scheduled to be in the form of grants and 
loans to housing associations and private 
landlords; naturally this is the least 
certain prediction, and the council may 
have to take an even bigger direct share 
to get the job done. On present calcula¬ 
tions, the rate cost will increase annually 
to perhaps £650,000 by the fifth year. 
Luckily,* Westminster has plenty of rich 
ratepayers—and as the programme ex- 
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Slums go, and so does a lot else 


pands, so will its own contribution to 
rateable values. 

It is still by far the least profitable way 
for a local authority to buy and convert 
houses itself—it gets a far smaller sum 
from the Exchequer than for new build¬ 
ings, and repays it over a shorter period. 
Another London borough, Waltham 
Forest, has calculated that it pays out £9 
a year per house on a house improved 
with a grant by a private owner ; £60 a 
year on a new house * £soo a year on a 
house which it buys and improves itself. 
This is largely because, for improvements 
and conversions, the local authority gets a 
grant on exactly the same basis as a 
private owner; if, instead, it received a 
subsidy related to the actual cost incurred, 
the whole picture would alter. These 
considerations, plus the local authority 
habit of accounting for housing on the 
basis of annual loan charges, effectively 
obscure any true economic advantage 
which there might be at any one time in 
renovating rather than rebuilding. 

But even if, as surely must happen, it 
were made more profitable for local 


authorities to carry out improvements, it 
is still essential to get more private money 
into what, in planning jargon, are called 
“ the twilight areas." About the only good 
by-product of the shortage of decent 
housing in the big conurbations is the 
trend towards owner-occupation in thOft 
areas, which brings about spontaneous 
improvement which often only needs & bit* 
of encouragement. 

The most important .encouragen^ent—- 
besides increasing present grant^-woUld , 
be to extend the grant system to covcr 
repairs, and to give generous public loans , 
for anything not covered by grants* On 
the other hand a good many people see no 
point in paying for amenities they have 
done without all their lives (The 1964 
Social Survey found that 61 per cent of 
the owner-occupiers and 43 per cent of 
the tenants of sub-standard houses saw 
no point in obtaining grants or paying 
more rent for better amenities). Raising 
standards is largely a matter of example, 
and for a start the local authorities, or 
the Government directly, should undertake 
pilot schemes. Everyone has seen the 
subtle effect of one or two newly painted 
houses in a street. Similar effects may 
result from public action in closing streets 
to traffic, introducing the odd open space, 
or just removing junk. 

So the list could go on, clal>orating the 
theme of community development, Plow- 
den-type priority for education in the 
twilight areas, the importance of making 
people understand and feel part of the 
physical changes around them. But it is 
still more important at this stage to under¬ 
line certain major difficulties facing the 
Government in its attempt to secure a 
better balance between demolition, new 
building, and renovation. 

One is that inescapable fact underlined 
in the table on page 176—the age and 
neglect of the private rented sector, and 
the fact that although it is shrinking fast 
it still contains the hulk of the houses 
with which this review is mainly con¬ 
cerned. Neither local authorities nor 
owner occupiers can he expected to take 
over the whole of the rest of this sector- 
fast enough to save these houses, even if 


it were desirabfa that they should. 
Housing associations (see The Economist 
of August 5th) cannot contribute enough 
either. Gradually, the consensus is work¬ 
ing round in favour of policies long 
advocated in The Economist aifa else- 
"wfter*:. of ^ 

. faij»< 3 fcy 

' die .landlord;%i»*^ana 
. from, tax and other financial 
■fa. repairs and conversions, in 

the long run, rbwlutionfo the ^faedon. 

. But it » still far from ckfawhftt effect 
this would, in the shorter temv on 
the particular' hioufas about whfcfr there 
is most concern. In London, the ttetftand 
is so great that the change might lake 
effect quite quickly^ £]fawhere, it is. quite 
likely mat many"taftiltepli would ;stiR be 
too poor, or too apathetic, to resptafa. It 
may well be necessary to devise affkmds 
of other incentives, different onel perhaps 
being appropriate to different areas t fcnd 
different types of "house. For* instance 
owner occupiers might be helped hs 'Con* 
vert part of a large house ,into a. setfcon¬ 
tained flat. Where private oonverrions 
threaten to dislodge existing* the 

local authority should r^ii# ; -’fafa|iiits 
itself if necessary. 

Finally, it may be necessary to ahaj&on 
too rigid an approach to land-u^e Ruin¬ 
ing and the phasing pi redevelopident, 
in order to avoid its 'deadening effects. 
The new planning bill will emfauipage 
local authorities to declare ** actidn areas,” 
rather than mechanically determining 
"housing" or "commerce v all over the 
map. If there is to be any spontaneity in 
the recovery of older houses—&hd ’ the 
more spontaneity, the more private money 
-—still more flexibility Will be needed. 
Why, for instance, the horror of 0 piece¬ 
meal" development? This is how fawns 
renew themselves, and it is surely time 
.spme!>ody showed that this could W done 
without relinquishing all control of the 
process. And what about the vagaries of 
fashion which sometimes cause rich 
people to pour money into houses which 
would otherwise he classed as slums? 
There is a great deal you cannot legislate 
people into, and it is better not to try. 
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a mini-nursery for every seed 


I 



The world's food production 
could be increased at least50 
percent if 6very seed of every 
crop planted would produce its 
full potential at harvest maturity 


A major part of a plant s ability to produce is 
influenced strongly during its first few days of 
germination and growth A fast, vigorous, early 
start is reflected in greater, more uniform, and 
more economical productivity. 




k ' 


Working hand-in-hand with other agronomists 
and plant geneticists, John Deere scientists and 
engineers are seeking to develop techniques and 
machines that wilt t) stimulate seeds to 
germinate at temperatures significantly lower 
and/or higher than normal; 2) place and space 
each seed precisely for optimum upe of sunlight, 
moisture, and fertility; 3) envelop each seed in a 
kind of miniature nuraety (like that in the photo 
above) within which the seed is protected 
against disease, ihsectp, rot, Starvation, weeds, 
overcrowding and soli crusting. 3 


I * 


One of the goaioof John Deere is to assure 
every seed an optimum environment with 
minimum stress so that an entire crop may 
achiaye simultaneous uniforqtity of site, spacing, 
quality end harvest maturity. 


This, in turn, will allow faster, tower-cost 
mechanical harvesting .. especially in crops 
traditionally dependent upon hand labour^ 


jqhnO eenr mouim uttnotfu sa Sai«*jMncfcaa 
(irtMM) SOnth Africa SptfrvOitfM Stafw/ * 

$p**S»*nchtf AuatraUa/ecteitw 

pM(tr fcaltt ahpWvic* ocaaiHuitlfoa Ihropyhput pw world* 

irt Oraat Britalo John Dt#r» l^^tanoariVWttlnphiim , 

* * J* ) 4 


jOHNoeERc 

•^e worfifirtbrgest martifacfutirof 
tractors and agricultural equipment 
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LIVES AND STRUGGLES 

The Autobiography of Samuel Bamford 
Edited by W. H. Chaloner. 

Frank Cass. Vol. 1 : 363 pages. 55s* ; 
Vol. II: 578 pages. 75s. 

Passages in the Life of a Radical 
By Samuel Bamford. 

368 pages. 45s. 

Recent interest in the history of labour 
movements has directed scholarly atten¬ 
tion to the dynamics of group action and 
to the relationship between economic 
circumstances and political initiative. 
Generalisations, often useful, have been 
made about both leaders and followers, 
agitations and organisations. It is in this 
context that several recently re-published 
labour autobiographies deserve to be 
read again. Between them they cover a 
period from sporadic working-class local 
action to large-scale international co¬ 
operation. 

Bamford’$ volumes have long been 
regarded as minor classics, vigorous, racy, 
direct in approach ajid impact. Their 
content is as interesting as their style. 
Quite apart from the well-known pass¬ 
ages on Peterloo or the psychologically 
and sociologically revealing denunciations 
of the Chartists, who were active when 
Bamford was writing, the books lead us 
back to the pre-industrial society, which 
Bamford, like many writers later without 
the same direct experience, was tempted 
to idealise : 

Gentlemen then lived as they ought to live ; 
as real gentlemen will ever be found living ; 
in kindliness with their tenants ; in open- 
handed charity towards the poor ; and in 
hospitality towards all friendly comers. 

If this was the prelude, the epilogue 
was the mid-Victorian “ age of equi¬ 
poise.” Although the second volume of 
“ Passages in the Life of a Radical ” was 
completed in 1844, its temper is essen¬ 
tially what we liave come to think of as 
mid-Victorian. “ We have exhibited,” 
Bamford writes, “ the spectacle of a small 
community combating the world, and 
buying, or beating it all round.” Future 
greatness, however, depended on “ the 
exertions of the wise and good of all 
classes.” Bamford's distrust of Chartism 
was something more than the lament of 
a former radical who had grown more 
and more conservative with age. He 
had come to accept the philosophy of 
improvement: 

I would not, like the O’Connorites, insist on 
having the whole or nothing ; I would take 
any part, and think well of it, and get the 
others as soon as I could. 

WilhairT Lovett had different reasons 


Life and Struggles of William Lovett 
By William Lovett. 

367 pages. 42s. 

Tom Mann's Memoirs 
By Tom Mann. 

292 pages. 36s, 

All MacGibbon and Kee. 

(Fitzroy Edition). 

for detesting O'Connor. As one of the 
original Chartist pioneers, born 12 
years later than Bamford, he regarded 
O'Connor from first-hand knowledge as 
“ the chief marplot of our movement... a 
man, who by his personal conduct... has 
been the blight of democracy from the 
first moment he opened his mouth as its 
professed advocate Just as Bamford 
must be read by all students of the stormy 
period of English social history just after 
the end of the Napoleonic Wars, so 
Lovett must be read by all students of the 
equally stormy period of the 1840s. 
Lovett's book has as much charm as Barn- 
ford’s, particularly when it deals with 
work and private life, yet it is curiously, 
out of touch—as, for that matter, is Pro¬ 
fessor Tawney in an old introduction to 
it, first written in 1920 and reprinted as it 
stood—with the sharp contrasts of group 
experience that explained Chartist defeat 
far more convincingly than O’Connorite 
vanity and stupidity. There is too much 
self-consciousness in Lovett to make his 
book a classic. It remains a document or 
rather, because of the way Lovett em¬ 
bedded within it the full texts of mani¬ 
festoes and petitions, a collection of 
documents. Of course it is dominated by 
an intense feeling for social purpose, par¬ 
ticularly through education; and even 
though the last three chapters of general 
reflections on progress have been 
omitted from this new edition, it ends 
with a re-statement of what had always 
been Lovett’s main thesis : 

That the thief and prominent tausc of 
neglect of public duty is evidently to be 
traced to the want of some higher standard 
of intelligence, information and morals, for 
those who are chosen to make the laws and 
rule the destinies of our country. 

Unlike Bamford, U>vett remained pro¬ 
foundly dissatisfied with the development 
of social forces outside the labour move¬ 
ment and with all 11 national ” remedies 
for working-class discontents. 

Tom Mann’s “ Memoirs,” somewhat 
patchy both in content and in style, has 
not yet become a classic, and it is doubt¬ 
ful whether it ever will. Yet it has much 
in common with both Bamford and 
Lovett—in the desire to record for 
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Posterity ^ vjf _ 

* Unknown s 

inspiring it, 

enabling 5 cbe 1 of ft future 

day [to] know ^ tKbiiwho 

contended for die poUtfegt rigfett they 
•may be then Op¬ 
tional approach to ftbofrfr ipay 

or may not be fully oompawft>i^ the 
kind or social exploration that b'^tmbxrt 
of current labour history,' yet'' 
book i* interesting on botir counts'?'on 
the relationship between reUgkfti?' and 
socialism in the 18801 and !%ptfr v on 
contacts and contrasts in wtat^tfthn 
thought of as an international labour 
movement (Lovett tonfespohded* MM n 
travelled); on moves into and out of 
industrial action arid political fiction ; 
and, not least, on the of the Wbbur 
movement as a complete and seif*$ttstftin- 
ing society within a society, forecast of 
the whole of society in the fdtdt^*: v 

All the autobiographies, are v> recor 4 i of 
struggles. This is what life seemed to be 
about, and certainly in Mann's dN What 
theory was about. All ate also records 
of class struggles as well as of iridividual 
efforts and failures. In theirpresentation 
of experience in the round, private ^and 
public, they add a dimension to labour 
history that no other kind of* historical 
material can supply. As Carlyli p&t it 
when he ordered two copies of Bamford : 
“ All men are interested in any man ff he 
will speak the facts of his life for thin: 
his authentic experience.” Thete remains 
no substitute. 


BRITAIN’S TAKE-OFF 

Reformation to Industrial Revolution: 

A Social and Economic History of 
Britain , 1530-1780 
By Christopher Hill. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson . 253 pages. 42s. 

England was the first country to change 
from an agrarian to a modem industrial 
economy. Mr Hill’s theme is the com¬ 
plex interaction of political and economic 
development which explains how this 
came about, and why Britain rather than 
France or the Dutch Republic was the 
first country to make the jump into the 
modern world : for the reasons why Eng¬ 
land had an industrial revolution in the 
nineteenth century go back to the 
religious changes in the sixteenth. The 
shift in wealth, and therefore ultimately 
in power, which followed the dissolution 
of the monasteries had its political reper¬ 
cussions in the clash between the pre¬ 
rogative government of the Stuarts 
(which restricted economic growth) and 
tiie aspiring commercial and landowning 
classes who controlled Parliament. The 
period during which England changed 
from an agricultural country exporting 
wool and cloth to Europe to a colonial 
power exporting manufactured goods 
throughout the world also saw a pro¬ 
found change in its political structure, 
and the two are connected for, as Mr 
Hill points out in his opening section, 
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“ We cannot change one variable with¬ 
out affecting all the others.” Once 
political power had passed from the 
crown, credit and capital were freely 
available for colonial and mercantile 
expansion ; and in turn the exploitation 
of the slave trade, and of India, released 
more capital for the mechanisation of 
industry. 

Whether these changes were brought 
about by “a certain conspiracy of rich 
men procuring their own commodities 
under the name and title of the common¬ 
wealth wno M abuse the work and 
labour of the poof for as little money as 
may be,” as Sir Thomas More presciently 
suggested in the sixteenth century, this 
was certainly its effect. The radical 
groups thrown up by the civil war were 
suppressed. Wages were kept low by 
government action in the belief that 
poverty would increase productivity and 
ensure political stability. The result was 
a polarisation of society into rich and 
poor. Any form of concerted organisa¬ 
tion was illegal, and "machine breaking 
was the logical reaction of free men ... 
who saw the concentration of machinery 
in factories as the instrument of their 
enslavement.” 

Mr Hill’s book is a remarkable 
achievement. He handles an immense 
amount of material with such skill that it 
is possible to read his account with a 
growing sense of excitement at the logic 
and apparent inevitability of events. At 
*the same time he gives a mass of detailed 
information on trade figures and shifts in 
markets ; he discusses the influence of 
London on the provinces, the improve¬ 
ment in water communications, the rapid 
rise of Liverpool based on the inter¬ 
connection of slaves and cotton ; and he 
analyses the terrifying effects of the slave 
trade on the ethics of public and 
private life. 

Mr Hill’s genuine concern for the lives 
of ordinary people enlarges his approach, 
and also that of his readers. He opens 
with Engels's definition of history as “ the 
most cruel of goddesses, who drives her 
triumphal chariot over the heaps of the 
slain ” For him, “ the slain ” are the men, 
women and children whose lives were 
sacrificed to the creation of England’s 
economic greatness. 

TAXES IN THE SIX 

Fiscal Harmonisation in Common 
Markets : Volume i, Theory : Volume 11, 
Practice 

By Carl S. Shoup. 

Columbia University Press. 488 and 695 
pages. £10 15s. the set. 

The European Economic Community 
that we are now asking to be allowed to 
join is already rather a different entity 
from the community that shut its doors to 
us in 1965, To the surprise of the cynics, 
the champions of full economic integra¬ 
tion hwe^gen gaining ground at the ex- 
pense qflHhe half-way housers—those 
who wodHprefer integration in modera¬ 


tion. The most important advances have 
been the establishment of a common agri¬ 
cultural policy and the unified approach 
adopted at the Kennedy Round negotia¬ 
tions. But there are other movements to¬ 
wards integration already afoot, or at 
least under discussion, including the 
development of a framework for review¬ 
ing the compatibility of members’ med¬ 
ium-term economic policies, the proposals 
to move to a common system of value- 
added taxation by 1970, and the problems 
of creating an adequate legal basis for the 
creation of “ European ” companies. 

With each step forward the path to 
integration seems to lead still deeper into 
what are still generally regarded as 
“ national ” areas of policy determination. 
Supporters of the community ideal have 
never tried to conceal the inevitability of 
such a course. Given the complex econ¬ 
omic structures of the individual members 
of the EEC, their commitments to com¬ 
mon objectives of welfare, stability and 
economic growth, and the varying hut in 
all of them considerable extent to which 
the arts of economic management have al¬ 
ready been developed by governments, 
the harmonisation of a wide range of 
policies is seen as a compelling necessity. 

Fiscal measures are perhaps the leading 
manipulative technique available to gov¬ 
ernments for both macro and micro 
economic purposes. These two volumes 
are therefore particularly welcome at this 
juncture, not only trecause of the prac¬ 
tical importance, as well as theoretical 
subtlety, of the subject with which they 
deal, but also because they combine pene¬ 
tration of analysis and a remarkable 
amount of information with an unusually 
high degree of readability—no mean 
achievement in a symposium of this 
length on such a subject. Although Vol¬ 
ume I is subtitled “ Theory,” readers 
should not be put off: Professor Dosser’s 
paper on the Economic Analysis of Tax 
Harmonisation, itself the length of a short 
book, is essential to an understanding of 
the implications of the policies discussed 
subsequently, and the three papers on the 
problems of harmonising government ex¬ 
penditures, social security policies and 
regional policies all deal with major as¬ 
pects of economic integration, mainly 
with reference to the EEC case. Volume 
II opens with four papers on present 
direct and indirect tax systems in the Six 
and Britain, and the problems of adjust¬ 
ment to a common value-added tax im¬ 
posed on a uniformly defined tax base are 
examined in Chapter IX. 

Although the theoretical analyses 
developed in the first volume are naturally 
enough not restricted to the EEC case, 
most of the papers in both volumes do in 
fact deal with various aspects of fiscal 
harmonisation in the Six. Volume II does 
however include chapters on the Central 
American and East African coipmon mar¬ 
kets and on the European, and Latin 
American, Free Trade Associations. All 
the papers in both volumes have hiblio 
graphics. The price is high, but so is the 
return to the leader. 
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decides to wait until his victim is "about 
some act that has no relish of salvation 
in it,” and then to make sure of his 
eternal damnation. 

The present book grew out of some 
reflections on the moral and theological 
implications of this passage. Like many 
another sensitive reader—Dr Johnson is 
perhaps the most famous—iSiss Prosser 
was appalled by it. By no stretch of the 
imagination could she sympathise with 
Hamlet at this moment. Then the thought 
dawned: “ Might it be possible that 
Hamlet’s real duty is not to kill 
Claudius?” After a number of years’ 
research she says her findings confirm her 
first suspicions. The Ghost of Hamlet’s 
father is not what he seems, but an evil 
spirit. When Hamlet is commanded to 
revenge he is being diabolically seduced 
into wickedness. After some proper 
hesitations, however, Hamlet does suc¬ 
cumb to what in effect is blind passion, 
and the result is the headlong succession 
of events following the play scene. Hamlet 
spares the life of the king but, for a vile 
reason, murders Polonius on a blind 
impulse, brutally reviles bis mother and 
then finds himself shipped out of 
Denmark on Claudius’s orders. On his 
return to Denmark he has undergone a 
mysterious change of heart; lie has 
discovered the spirit of Christian patience. 
When finally lie does kill Claudius he 
does so in the heat of a sword-hght which 
Claudius has treacherously pie-arranged. 
He kills not as a revenger but in a way 
consonant with the salvation of his own 
soul. He dies in such a way that Horatio’s 
valediction, “ Good night, sweet prince,” 
does not sound hopelessly at odds with 
the facts. 

Miss Prosser’s general approach is not 
entirely new, but she has carried it further 
than anyone before her. She has examined 
all the other plays about revenge written 
by Shakespeare’s immediate predecessors 
and contemporaries, and finds that, with 
the exception of a few ambiguous cases, 
all of them treat revengers unfavourably. 
This approach helps to confute those who 
maintain that the dramatists of this period 
accepted revenge simply as an amoral 
“ literary ” convention. Further, Miss 
Prosser looks at Shakespeare’s treatment 
of revenge in his other plays and finds 
that it corroborates her reading of 
Hamlet . A few irreducible objections to 
her case persist, and she is commendahly 
frank about them. Neither Hamlet’s last 
soliloquy ( 41 How all occasions . . . ”) nor 
the narrative he gives to Horatio of his 
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dealings with Rosencuptz and Guilden- 
stern tan be made to fit her interpretation, 
and the hat to fall back on a presumption 
of moopiplete revision. Otherwise her 
readttik of Hamlet is fresh and, compel¬ 
ling. She leaves one feeling more securely 
in possession of Shakespeare’s play, even 
if—as she would be the first to agree— 
hers is probably not the last word. 


THE ORIGINAL NEO-MAtTHUSIAN 

Illustration* and Proofs of the Principle 
of Population 

By Francis Place. . 

Allen and Unwin . 354 pages. 70s. 

The original edition of “ Illustrations and 
Proofs ” (1822), the only substantial work 
Frkncis Place ever wrote, was a great 
rarity, and in 1930 Professor Norman 
Himes prepared a re-issue of the text 
together with some of Place’s letters on 
population and birth control. In its turn, 
this re-issue too became scarce, and it has 
now been reprinted. 

Place's book never won the fame of 
Malthus’s first 14 Essay on Population ”— 
which has also been re-issued recently— 
but it is a remarkable work, and in many 
ways its interest and importance are more 
evident now than in 1930. It was occa¬ 
sioned by the debate about human per¬ 
fectibility between Malthus and William 
Godwin fend has a place in this particular 
chapter of intellectual history. But it is 
primarily significant because of its ad¬ 
vocacy of birth control. In the course of 
arbitrating between the two controversial¬ 
ists, Place was led to reject Malthus’s 
remedy for excessive population increase 
—deferment of marriage—and proposed 
instead the employment of contraception. 
The notion seems to follow naturally 
from the logic of Malthus’s own analysis, 
but something in the clergyman’s reti¬ 
cent and complicated nature made him 
disavow it. Malthus’s limitations, Profes¬ 
sor Himes observes, created Place’s op¬ 
portunity. Thus Place became the first 
systematic English expositor of the doc¬ 
trine of birth control, the propagandist 
of the cause in England and responsible, 
through his disciples, for the genesis of 
the movement in America. 

It is the occupational disease of editors 
to overrate the importance of their texts, 
but there is a great deal to be said for 
Professor Himes’s view that, in the chron¬ 
icle of cultural change during the nine¬ 
teenth century, there is no more singular 
example of the far-reaching influence of 
a small group of relatively obscure men 
than that of Place and his disciples. Pro¬ 
fessor Himes was an exceptionally learned 
and careful editor, and he set the work 
in its context by a lucid and economical 
introduction. It was an excellent idea to 
bring his edition once again before the 
public. It would have been an even better 
idea to commission some scholar to take 
a fresh look at the edition in the light of 
the knowledge about demographic and 
intellectual history that has accumulated 
since someone who would tell us, 


for example, whether the control of con¬ 
ception before 1820 was really as sporadic 
and ineffective * a$, Himes supposed. Best 
of all would be Another life of Place, 
whose significance increases as the per¬ 
spective of history lengthens. 


PSYCHIATRIC PIECES 

Inquiries in Psychiatry : Clinical and 
Social Investigations 

By Aubrey Lewis. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 342 pages. 
63s. 

The State of Psychiatry : Essays and 

Addresses 

By Aubrey Lewis. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 319 pages. 
63s. 

Sir Aubrey Lewis recently retired after 
thirty-eight years at the Maudsley Hos¬ 
pital, during the last twenty of which he 
was professor of psychiatry. The hospital 
has become by far the most important 
academic training centre for psychiatrists 
in the British Commonwealth, sending 
forth its graduates all over the world and 
contributing prolifically to research in 
psychiatry and allied basic sciences. This 
success is largely to the credit of the 
author’s unrelenting concern for the high¬ 
est intellectual standards in a subject not 
always notable for such virtues; his fur¬ 
therance of research projects always de¬ 
signed to test hypotheses expressly stated 
beforehand; his great personal erudition 
in psychiatry, extending to sociology and 
even philosophy; and especially his suc¬ 
cess in showing year after year, first at 
the Maudsley Hospital and then in ever- 
widening circles as the trainees left and 
worked elsewhere, that psychiatry can be 
studied and taught as a discipline begin¬ 
ning to be scientifically basfed and rightly 
aspiring to increase that base. 

This collection of hjs essays, addresses 
and research results over more than 30 
years shows his efforts in furthering those 





One of the many (342 in all) illustrations 
(137 in colour) from Cities of Destiny (Thames 
and Hudson. 376 pages. 4 gns, 6 gns until * 
December 31st). Under the editorship of 
Professor Toynbee, 19 scholars provide a his¬ 
tory of the city, frbm the early city states to 
twentieth century New York, with a Last 
chapter looking at the hideous future, of un¬ 
controlled, unplaonfd worldwide urbs#Uatioru. 


aspect* of psychiatrytypical to ttys 
coufitfy and regarded By many o b&ttvm 
eltofyfaere as to its tixdit psychiatrist 
hdit are firmly part of the medical, pro¬ 
fession; their training & broadly, based 
among the relevant basic dis&ipmfati and 
not heavily biased with psychoanalytic 
theory to the neglect of somatic and phar¬ 
macological aspects; the modest amount 
of research in progress is generally of a 
high standard ; and social psychiatry is 
growing fast—the study of the effect Of 
the community on mental illness, and 
the carrying of treatment out of formerly 
closed mental hospitals into that com¬ 
munity. 

In these pieces Professor Lewis is al¬ 
ways readable as he urges psychiatrists 
not to classify and subdivide illnesses 
when there is insufficient evidence, as he 
politely chides psychoanalysis for its lack 
of scientific rigour (a characteristically 
different tone from that of thp crusading 
Professor Eysenck), outlines the desirable 
plan of university training, or clarifies 
the problem of whether mental health 
can be defined purely medically without 
need of social or cultural criteria. The his¬ 
torical reviews and surveys are classics, 
and his major research project on depres¬ 
sive illneSs, published in 1934 and repro¬ 
duced here, is still influencing all 
practitioners in the same field. These 
volumes form a notable Festschrift for 
a fine scholar and teacher. 


WHEN POETS WERE FL066E0 

Romantics at School 
By Morris Marples. 

Faber . 206 pages. 30s. 

This agreeable, if rather desultory, book 
traces in six chapters the schooldays of six 
Romantic poets. No new facts are 
brought to light, no general conclusions 
are drawn. The interest of the study lies 
in the juxtaposition of the boyhood ex¬ 
periences of Wordsworth, Coleridge and 
Southey, Byron, Shelley and Keats. 

Although the three older poets had 
finished their university careers before the 
younger trio began their formal educa¬ 
tion, the total period under review spans 
only 30 years. Southey at Westminster 
encountered conditions similar to those 
which Byron met at Harrow and Shelley 
at Eton, at least so far as curriculum and 
disciplinary methods were concerned. 
Coleridge at Christ’s Hospital, then un¬ 
mistakably a charity school (though a 
most distinguished one), was subjected to 
the same grind, under a headmaster of 
exceptional savagery. Wordsworth at the 
little grammar school at Hawkshead, with 
a young and cultivated headmaster to en¬ 
courage him, was luckier by far. The 
small, private school at Enfield, kept by 
the father of Charles Cowden Clarke, 
gave Keats a. happy environment, though 
it taught him no Greek. * 

But what can be imagined to be the 
best education for a potential writer ? 
There is less need for him to serve an 
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early apprenticeship in his craft that* foe 
the musician and the painter^ He needs 
the chance to read widely under sympa¬ 
thetic guidance. He needs, ton, td learn 
how to handle language with ease and 
discretion. The manifest shortcomings of 
the unreformed classical curriculum did 
not deter the boys in question from be- 
coining poets. The crux of the matter is 
that the impulse to write may actually be 
fostered by misery, and rebellion against 
authority is often a prelude to creative 
originality. Poetry is a strange by-product 
and it is not possible to foresee what con¬ 
ditions will favour it The likelihood is 
that any genius will be a misfit in a con¬ 
ventional school. All schemes of public 
education are ipso facto aimed at pro¬ 
moting the progress of the unexceptional 
child and satisfying the expectations of 
the conformist parent. 

Blake, in some ways the archetypal 
Romantic, escaped formal schooling alto¬ 
gether, and exclaimed: 

Thank God I never was sent to School 

To be flog’d into the following Style of a 
Fool. 

The kind of education he was condemning 
is precisely the kind described in the chap¬ 
ters of this book that deal with the 
public schools and Christ’s Hospital, and 
plenty of evidence is given to show that 
his horror was well founded. Nevertheless, 
of the six writers considered by Mr 
Marples, only Shelley detested his school. 
Even he found friends and intellectual 
interests to mitigate his unhappiness. A 
very pleasant feature of this book is its 
fair-mindedness and another is its read¬ 
ability. 
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ANCIENT LIFE 

The Etruscan Cities and Rome 
By H. H. Scullard. 

320 pages, illustrated. 57s. 6d. 

Arms and Armour of the Greeks 
By A. M. Snodgrass. 

151 pages, illustrated. 45s. 

Law and Life of Rome 

By J. A. Crook. 

349 pages. 42s. 

The Moral and Political 'tradition of 
Rome 

By Donald Earl. 

167 pages. 30s. 

Thames and Hudson. (Aspect of Greek 
and Roman Life Series.) 

Enemies of the Roman Order : 

By Ramsay MacMullan. 

Harvard University Press. London • Ox¬ 
ford University Press. 380 pages. 50s. 

At a time when Greek is a rarity and com¬ 
pulsory Latin almost a memory, more 
and more books of a remarkably high 
standard pour out on classical subjects. 
Thames and Hudson’s series " Ancient 
Peoples and Places ” has long found its 
place as a series of picture-books with 


scholarly Accompanying They*B&ve 
now launched a new series^ 41 Aspect* 
Greek and Roman Life,” unaer^thfc 
general editorship of Professor T Seulbwd* 
where the text has primacy but admirable 
plates are provided in plenty where the 
subject requires it. They ate written for 
university students, teachers and the in¬ 
formed public ; as is usual nowadays* 
knowledge of Latin and Greek is not Re¬ 
quired. The first four titles are excellent. 

Professor Scullard’s book is a heavy¬ 
weight guide to ancient Etruria : more 
than half of it is an account of each; of 
the Etruscan cities, taken one by one, 
with admirable plans and plates. The rest 
covers Etruscan origins, political organisa¬ 
tion and relations with Rome. Mr Snod¬ 
grass’s book on Greek arms and armour 
must rank already as a standard textbook^ 
since he says, astonishingly, that no other 
book on the subject as a whole exists* 
It is as dear as any book can be on a 
surprisingly ill-documented subject. Mr 
Crook writes with verve not on Roman 
law as such, but on its part in Roman, 
life from Cicero to Ulpian ; his book 
should be required reading for any classi¬ 
cal student. 

Mr Earl’s book is perhaps the least 
smooth—it is sometimes rather repetitive 
—but the most interesting. He traces the 
main political ideas of the Roman upper 
classes by seeking to find exactly what 
the principal writers, from Ennius to 
Ammian, meant by the moral-political 
words which they used, such as virtus 
and gloria. It is a literary approach to 
the subject, dealing with the thoughts of 
writers who mostly looked backwards and 
preserved, with continual changes, many 
of the values which they attributed to the 
Republic. One’s only criticism is that Mr 
Earl is too little of a sociologist. The re¬ 
publican epoch shows up as a sub-culture 
of the well-known ana still continuing 
Mediterranean culture of competitive 
male achievement (which, after all, is 
what virtus means in origin), with honour 
worn not as a backbone but as a vulner¬ 
able and external ornament, the recog¬ 
nised field of competition being in poli¬ 
tical power. When the principate abruptly 
removed this field, the means of compe¬ 
tition disappeared and virtus was rede¬ 
fined to include obedience. How was so 
drastic a change in values achieved so 
quickly ? 

Professor MacMullen’s sub-title is 
“ Treason, Unrest and Alienation in the 
Empire ” 31 its first and most interesting 
part traces the movements of revolt, on 
Catonian lines, during the first century of 
the Empire. He therefore supplies an 
answer to the question just posed on 
rather different lines from Mr Earl. The 
latter deals with specifically Roman vir¬ 
tues, Professor MacMullen attributes 
more to the interaction of public men and 
philosophers. The philosophers consistent¬ 
ly fed the narrow stream of intellectual 
revolt, hut also provided less unsophisti¬ 
cated values than pure competition. Re¬ 
volt died out with the families who coujd 
remember their republican eminence. 
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The rest of Professor MacMullen’s book 
traces the various factors that led to the 
disruption of Roman values, constantly 
and vaihly opposed by legislation. The 
theme is that at every point the classes 
of men who fed the opposition were al¬ 
most indistinguishable from those whom 
the emperors used to maintain the Km- 
pire. It is a lucid and interesting but 
slightly over-compressed book. 


ELDER STATESMAN 

$ir James Graham 

By J. T. Ward. 

Macmillan. 376 pages. 55s. 

There is a class of statesmen celebrated 
in their own times whom later genera¬ 
tions find it very difficult to appreciate 
or come to easy terms with. Neville 
Chamberlain is a case in point in our 
recent history. Sir James Graham is 
perhaps the most outstanding nineteenth 
century example. These two men shared 
many important characteristics. Seem¬ 
ingly cold of temperament and rather 
aggressively self-righteous, they have 
about them, from a distance, a repellent 
air of dry harshness. Their considerable 
political virtues do not compensate for 
these defects of personality. They were 
sensible and moderate conservatives who 
specialised in meticulous administrative 
efficiency and who worked enormously 
long hours. Chambei Iain’s lieutenancy to 
Baldwin corresponds with Graham’s to 
Peel. The great difference between them 
is that Chamberlain’s self-confidence 
carried him through irresistibly to the 
premiership, whereas Graham, in 1851, 
faltered at the supreme moment and was 
never given another chance. 

This rather surprising weakness of 
character is the most interesting feature 
of Mr Ward's welcome biography. A 
tall, imposing Cumberland baronet and 
landowner, Graham jxissessed all the 
appurtenances of power. But a close 
study reveals, again and again, his 
ultimate dependence on a strong leader- 
figure. It was not that he lacked willing¬ 
ness to he unpopular. On the rontrarv, 
he rather courted it than otherwise. N01 
was he afraid of taking an independent 
line. He compromised his political pros¬ 
pects more than once by changing 
parties : starting as a Reform Bill Whig 
he became a Peel Conservative and then 
followed Peel out of the party over the 
Corn Laws. The scandal which Mr Ward 
exhibits for us as attending these succes¬ 
sive “betrayals** underlines the findings 
of recent research : party lines w'ere much 
more firmly drawn in the earlier 
nineteenth century than has been 
generally supposed. Far from being 
" representative ” in this respect, 
Graham stood for a strict Peelite view 
of politics already becoming anachronistic 
in his ovtta time. This, no doubt, is a 
large part of the explanation of his 
weakness. Lactt&g any large concept of 
a congenial future for politics, he was 


hardly in a position to carve out for 
himself a dominant role in the manner 
of his younger contemporaries, Disraeli 
and Gladstone, who had, and were forti¬ 
fied by, such concepts. At the same time, 
his rigid Peelite virtue prevented him from 
playing the contemporary game with the 
cynical gusto of Palmerston. But there 
was also, it is clear, a deeper psychological 
factor that inhibited Graham and’ 
restricted him to a subaltern s role. 

So Graham’s career petered out in the 
Aberdeen coalition and a restless, un¬ 
satisfying elder-statesmanship. As a 
chronicle it is all rather depressing. A 
vivacious book about a man like Graham 
is, indeed, hardly to be expected. So one 
is all the more grateful to Mr Ward for 
having undertaken a rather thankless 
task. We certainly need an adequate 
standard biography of so important a 
politician. The old Torrens and Parker 
volumes are hopelessly unsatisfactory. 
Professor Erickson’s study of 1952 is not 
a biography and does not attempt a 
characterisation. Mr Ward now provides 
us, in workmanlike and convenient form, 
making use of all available new materials, 
with something we have lacked. Refer 
and be thankful. 


FOOTHILLS FOR THE LAYMAN 

T he Science Century 
By Magnus Pyke. 

John Murray. 193 pages, illustrated. 30s. 

This book is a lively and imaginative 
work of vulgarisation, a popular intro¬ 
duction to the technological advances of 
the last century and the scientific ideas 
which underlie them. The layman who 
wishes to venture into this territory is not 
well served. Far ahead of him looms the 
great alpine range of the five-volume 
“History of Technology’ 1 edited by the late 
Dr Singer and others. In the middle dis¬ 
tance is the more modest hut still rather 
craggv abridgement of these volumes by 
Messrs Deny and Williams. The intelli¬ 
gent layman needs something more mana¬ 
geable to tempt him into the foothills and 
this is what Dr Pyke provides. A popular- 
iser must not care too much about getting 
everything exactly right, and the author 
in this case does not do so. Indeed, on 
matters outside his main interest he some¬ 
times cuts his corners a little fine ; and 
anyone who wants to demonstrate how 
rash and unscientific writers trained as 
scientists can be when they venture out¬ 
side their own field will find some 
ammunition in this book: for instance, 
the confident assertion made in the course 
of discussing population growth that 
“ Human populations are as subject to the 
principles of ecology as populations of 
bacteria or hippopotamuses’*; or the 
references to the economic history of the 
period, which are sometimes compressed 
and simplified to the point of being naive. 

But despite these features—or just 
possibly because of them—the lx>ok is a 
success : it arouses interest and is exciting. 


Reading it is" rather like Being shown 
round a well stocked rriuseum of science 
and technology hy apt enthusiastic poly¬ 
math talking at high speed and prompted 
now to anecdote, now to philosophic 
disquisition, and now to an apt reference 
to Sherlock Holmes or the “ Pickwick 
Papers.” At the end one is surprised to 
find how much one has learned in the 
process about guns, new strains of wheat, 
atomic bombs, about Pavlov, Babbage, 
Liebig and the rest, and about the ways 
in which developments in technology 
have influenced behaviour and beliefs. 

The hook is successful not only because 
Dr Pyke writes with zest but also because, 
for all its discursiveness, the work has two 
controlling ideas. The great changes in 
technology, Dr Pyke believes, were the 
result of an intellectual invention, the 
“ idea of science,” that is, the notion that 
the universe and much of man’s behaviour 
in it can be understood by precise Obser¬ 
vation, logical thought and experimental 
verification. He also believes that these 
changes constituted a once and for all 
revolution, a bridge between two entirely 
different kinds of human society. The 
hrst of these notions—for all its appear¬ 
ance of being obvious — is highly 
debatable. But the second is surely true. 
“ 'Hie Aswan high dam is built ; the 
Nubians can never go back.” It is for this 
reason that there ought to be a welcome 
among unscientific laymen for Dr Pyke’s 
work. 
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Yes. rubber. Synthetic latex, mixed with oil and 
sprayed as a film can change the destiny of the 
desert. Grass seed can grow because the soil is 
established. Minerals and water have a chance 
to do their work. Erosion is halted. Crops grow 
again. The land prospers. 

International Synthetic Rubber have proved this 
is practicable in the Middle East South Africa, 
Brazil, and Australia where these pictures were 
taken. The implications for the future of mankind 
are enormous. 

3 things you need to oppose 
nature and to win — 

Brains, size and purpose. ISR has all three. 
Formed nine years ago as Britain's first synthetic 
rubber plant, ISR is ndw big enough to meet 
industry's total rubber need?. 


"In our first eight years, ISR saved Britain a total 
of $400,000,000 in imports and we now earn 
foreign currency at the annual rate of £4,000,000." 

This commercial success is built on exceptional 
Research and Development activity. ISR can 
develop grades for any task. And more, can 
supply in quantity with properties stable and 
competitive. if we haven't got the answer to 
your problem already , we know how to go about 
getting it. And we will if you ask us. Without 
charge. 

The International Synthetic Rubber Co. Ltd., 
Brunswick House, 

Brunswick Place, Southampton, Hants. 
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Incentives and taxation 


Docs the present system of 
taxation give enough incentive •* 
Arguments about the British tax 
system are continuous, as they are 
about any other country's. But 
at the moment, after successive 
increases, the debate is particu¬ 
larly fierce, and centres on the 
emotive topic of incentives. This 
Business Brief, thercfoic, tries to 
look at the question with some 
detachment. It also suggests 
some changes. 

Under the present system, 
every tax-payer is allowed to have 
a small income without paying 
any tax. For the single man and 
married woman the amount is 
£220 per annum, for a married 
man £340. There are also 
allowances for dependents, in¬ 
terest payments, life assurance 
premiums and so on. Once his 
income exceeds his allowances 
the citizen becomes liable to pay 
tax. 

Broadly there is only one rate 
of income tax: the standard rate, 
now 8s 3d in the pound. If this 
rate was payable on the first 
taxable pound, however, the in¬ 
cidence of tax would be harsh 
So to allow a gradual rise in tax 
and to help the poorer taxpayer 
there are two reduced rates: the 
first £100 of taxable income is 
taxed at 4s and the subsequent 
£200 at 6s in the pound. There¬ 
after the standard rate applies. 
The tax principle at work is fair 
enough. Many living standards 
are meed or almost so—hence the 
tax free income allowed. The 
eifttra income is worth more the 
poorer a man is—hence the slid¬ 
ing scale up to the standard rate 
(It is absurd, then, that the 
National Insurance contribution, 
which is a form of tax, is a fixed 
arqpunt. But this Business Bric£ 
deals only with Inland Revenue 
taxqs. 

This is taxing according to 
meafti; if this philosophy was 
followed consistently there would 
be r no standard rate of tax 
Instep^ t|ie tax rate would rise 
with income. But this could 
have a disincentive effect In 
favour of the standard rate system 
it crib thus he said that* once an 
Cartier is paying tax at the stan¬ 
dard rate, every extra pound 
earned gives him the same 
amount of a Additional income 
There is UMwincentive. 

The inopif'. argument, how¬ 


ever, gives way to the means 
argument as incomes rise This 
is the reasoning behind surtax. 
Surtax is an extra tax charged in 
addition to income tax. The 
means philosophy is applied con¬ 
sistently to it, for the rate of tax 
rises with income The lowest 
rate is js in the pound, the 
highest 1 os 3d So the combined 
income and surtax charge ranges 
between ms 3d and 18s 3d in 
the pound. 

There is one further major 
element in the system: earned 
income is differentiated from, and 
treated more lightly than* un¬ 
earned income. The difference 
takes the form of an additional 
tax-free allowance for earned 
income. Up to £4,005 a year 
this is two-mnths of the actual 
income ; from there up to £9,945 
it is onc-ninth After this level 
the difference disappears. 

Some 98% to 99 of the popu¬ 
lation cam less than £4,005. So 
this means that, if they pay the 
standard rate of tax, the marginal 
rate on new income is not 8s 3d 
in the pound, but seven-ninths of 
8is 3d, or 6s 5}d. Equally the 
special treatment for earned 
income pushes further away the 
level at which income earners 
begin to pay surtax. Whereas a 
married man wjth no children 
and an unearned income is liable 
for surtax at £2,460, if he earned 
all his income he would only 
come into that bracket at £5,000. 
This is, of course, a big conces- 


? 

Dodging surtix 

There are many ways .the surtax 
payer can escape tax He (or she) 
can get himself a top hat pension 
scheme , he can indulge in a tax 
avoidance scheme using life 
assurance and borrowed money ; 
he can take advantage of the few 
tax concessions available to him, 
such as Mr Callaghan's willing¬ 
ness to let him deal in gilt edged 
stock in the tax free zone Not all 
can do everything; indeed some 
surtax payers can do very little. 

But the majority have a number 
of possibilities open to them. 

A common dodge arc the special 
investment trusts the City has 
evolved. Surtax payeft prefer 
capital growth to annual income 


siot* to the incentive argunteht. 
But, overall, is tfie system too 
harsh ? Ai indicated, the stan¬ 
dard rate system is designed, 
reasonably enough, to keep mar¬ 
ginal tax rates constant over a 
wide income band. Perhaps the 
6s 5^d in the pound paid by most 
tax payers on extra income could 
be said to be too high. But some 
allowance must be made for the 
earlier part of the earner’s 
income, which is tax free or sub¬ 
ject to reduced rates of tax. Thus 
a married man with only his 
personal income allowances who 
earns £2,000 a year pays tax at 
an average rate of only 4s 7d in 
the pound. Even at £5,000 the 
average rate is no more than 
5s jod The top chart shows the 
gentle slope of the average tax 
curve 

The bottom chart shows much 
the same thing m pounds, shill¬ 
ings and pence. Over £4,500 is 
kept from a £7,000 a year in¬ 
come, and £4,500 is just about 
four times the average wage 
earned in this country today— 
before tax. Most people, it 
seems, look only at the marginal 
rate of tax charged, ignoring the 
average rate 

Indeed it would not be unreason¬ 
able to argue, despite all protests 
to the contrary, that if incentives 
are deficient it is not so much at 
the top as around the £1,000 a 
year mark and a little above. 
The average weekly wage is in 
fact £20 1 os, or £1,060 a year. 
It is people around this level who 
arc often expected to make the 
biggest adjustments in the name 
of productivity. Yet it is at just 
this point that people begin to 
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encounter the cliffs of the stan¬ 
dard rate, and get 6s 5jd taken 
away from every extra pound 
they eam 

Equally at this level a man or 
woman often has little chance to 
shine. Getting more money is 
therefore even more important; 
the only true sign of advance¬ 
ment in the impersonal world of 
commerce and industry. A tax 
system which is tough at this 
level may have very serious con¬ 
sequences in discouraging initia¬ 
tive and thwarting a sense of 
personal progress. And as the 
chart on this page shows 34% 
cam between £500 and £1,000 
and 22% between £1,000 and 
£1,500, whereas only 11% eam 
above £1,500. 

Against this would Sir Paul 
Chambers throw up his job as 
chairman of Imperial Chemical 


because for them it is less heavily 
taxed ; others often prefer income 
to capital growth. So if they both 
put money in, the surtax payers 
can skim off all the capital growth 
and the others all the income 

Suppose a surtax payer invests 
£10,000 in a trust, 60% of whose 
shares receive income and 40% 
the capital gains. If the rate of 
capital growth of the trust's port¬ 
folio is 4% a year, the shares will 
be worth £39,750 after twenty 
years If he realises this the surtax 
payer must pay 30% on his capi¬ 
tal profit. But this still leaves him 
with £30,825. The tax pa[d 
growth rate of his capital will 
have been 518%, which is a very 


good net rate of return by surtax 
standards. 

To take another example, sup¬ 
pose the surtax payer buys a 
house for £10,000. He borrows 
£9,000 of the purchase price at 
7 i%. If he is taxed at the com¬ 
bined rate of 1 is gd, he pays, after 
tax relief, the sum of £278 (or 
1%) on th% borrowed money, 
house prices rise by 3.5% a 
year the growth in his capital is 
315% bn his bwn £1,000 plus 
3-5%“3-i% On the borrowed 
£9,000. The cash return on his 
£tpoo assuming his house is his 
“main place of residence” is 
7,1%. No capital gains tax is 
payable. 
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drive a person on. It would scern^ 
quite clear that they begin to\’ m| 
operate well below £5,000—the’ * J()a in 
present level at which surtax* 
starts. It is also relevant that to 
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some degree surtax, the principle- 1°?*®“ only*-at the tax problem 
disincentive at this level, is "?"?■ ‘ he , 1 , Viewpoint, 

avoidable. Some ways of doing*: Exchequer, untetuuatcly, 

this are set out. also h »V E «° sty 

. :The new system proposed above 
'V^S raise enough revenue. 

: ' Atvpwicnt three.;qi^#tors of thfe 
revpnuc is jjertyed from those with 
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In view of this tfterC is room for“ 
change, but the changes afre rather 
different from those coinmomy 
supposed. . tlic tax-free band 
should be bigger. (This. Would 
help the so far tmmeqtipqcd, pro- 


taxable internes less tftah £1,500, 
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proposed system aims to relieve of 
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entitled to £7 10s a week (or £90 
a year more than the married 
man’s tax-free allowance) plus 
rent. If this is the minimum for 
the retired couple why should it 
not be the minimum for the 
earner ? This would raise the 
married man’s allowance to £550 
a year, enough to lead a tolerable 
life. The current £340 is scarcely 
enough to support a single earner, 
unless he is living in the parental 
home. There is much to be said 
for taxing the family unit. 

The drawback of the current re¬ 
duced rate and standard late lax 
system is that the reduced rates, 
4s then (is, go up sharply: from 
nothing to 4s is quite a big jump. 
The minimum rate should be 
smaller and the increases more 
gradual. Moreover, while the,tax 
rate is low even a rising marginal 
rate should not remove incentives. 
This argues for a scries of tax 
bands each, say, one shilling 
higher than the preceding. 

And if the lower income tax 
rates rise why should not the 
higher rates in what is now the 
surtax bracket rise also ? Surtax 
is, as wc have seen, a rising tax. 
Yet in many respetets it is a silly . 
tax. It i« assessed by a .spfci&l 
tax office, not the income tax 
office which every taxpayer has, 
and is paid at different times from 
income tax, well after the tax 
year of assessment. It is often easy 
to avoid and brings in little 
money: £210 mn against £4,120 
mn a year for income tax. This 
is* one thing that should be 
abolished. 

The tax system envisaged by this 
Business Brief, then, is one where 


advocated a v tax on ^Calth, and 
the Government ist no# consider¬ 
ing such a tax. In the past capital 
has been untaxed and it is only 
since 1965 that all capital profits 
have been taxed. Yet a man’s 
capital is as much his means as 
his income. A capital tax at a 
fairly low rate could offset the 
shortfall of income tax. It, top, 
could be graduated. 

Now if capital is taxed the need 
to tax unearned income at a 
higher rate than earned income 
would disappear. All tax rates on 
income would be the same. More¬ 
over the people who have avoided 
surtax by arranging for their in¬ 
come to be turned legally into 
capital would be brought into the 
tax net. A man without capital 
could earn as much as he liked 
and never pay more than 10s in 
the pound on his income, but as 
he built up his capital from an 
ample salary he would incur a 
wealth tax but such is the penalty 
for having capital these days. 

A man living on unearned income 
would find that the combined rate 
of income tax on his income and 
capital tax on his wealth would 
giVQ.htm an incentive to go out 
ai&i earn a living, Arrangements 
could, of course, be made to avoid 
punitive tax fates on thc retired, 
and all Capital up to, say* £ 10,000 
including the value of the house 
occupied, could bp tax free. 

The main argument against this 
kind of tax system is that capital 
is hand tq define and value. Ad¬ 
ministrative difficulties would 
abound, and the possibilities of 
dodging would sfill be very much * 
present. On the other hand it is 
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income tax antTohly income-tax ; usually wrong "to give up for acb • 
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'l ax reform .should be extended 
to the equally muddled indirect 
tax system. The ancient form of 
tax and stamp duties, are now 
quirks. Alcohol and tobacco diit-. 
ics, insofar as they are not 
consumption deterrents can be 
treated as purchase tax. 

Purchase tax, impi^cd at a rela¬ 
tively . JugJt., We , 4 j\ %' .narrow 
rangqiflifgoo^s, ,<gS>$d betoivered 
and its range ttxtcftticd, Wifff the 
regressive implications fur Iqwci 
incomes offset;. (See Business 
Brief April 8, 1967). Indirect 
taxes toJght* *partially 1 replace 


direct taxes. But direct taxes Can¬ 
not be lowered significantly^ so 
there is all the more fcasdii to 
make them as acceptable as pos¬ 
sible. 

The graduated income and* Capi¬ 
tal tax system outlined here is 
very much worth going for, even 
as a long term end, for'jf would 
be pwwj^ffltore fMand 
give: a the 

presefit afrattgemeiitt. V| Ir would 
also be uiore easily understood. 
And' td be successful a tax system, 
like justice itself, must both be 
ffrif-and be seen to be fair. 
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Abel Tasman 

,. <r J m- Tl , ; ■ ■ ■ 

first sighted 
New Zealand in 1642 

Isn’t, jt time yoy discovered it? 

I 

1 If you’ve ever thought of doing business with—or 
■j just visiting—our country, consider this: we have 
■ nearly 200 branches in New Zealand. They keep us 
, up-to-date on local market conditions and import 
,: and export needs. On profitable business (or travel) 
contacts. On useful facts and figures—from the 
' "extent of aerial top-dfdSSing operations in Taranaki 
to harbour storage costs at Bluff. Our periodical 
Review of the Economic Situation in New Zealand 
is designed to make your way there easier still. Just 
ask us for a free, copy at the address below. 

TiteHotiotud Bunk 

; OF NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 

Ourf^on Addrtti: 8 Moor^atf EC2 (Tel: MOJUarc^t fill), 


If you hold Eurodollar or investment dollar funds, 
why not consider London dollar certificates of 
deposit as a suitable investment medium? 

Dollar CD's provide 

negotiable paper issued by first-class banks 
¥£ liquidity through the established secondary 
market 

^ attractive interest rates 

the opportunity to deal for specific amounts 
and specific dates 

maturities available 1 month-5 years 

We Invite your enqpiries about transactions In the 
primary and secondary markets. 


Allen H&rvey&Ross 
Limited 

Bitf-brokers and bankers 

Established 1888 * 

Paid up capital and published reserves 
exceed. £3,600 ,060 

45Cornhill, London E.C.3. 

Telephone: 01^6234731 Telex?3278 4 21615 
Telegrams and C 8 We$: Valorada, London E.C*3* 
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Young Men Go West 

They vote with their feet, the 30,000 technically and scientifically 
qualified young men and women who converge from the four corners of the 
earth into the United States every year, and the British, who make up 
the largest contingent, do so mainly because they are bored 


This, since time began, has been the main reason why the 
young do leave home. An older generation of itchy-footed Bri¬ 
tons found their escape in empire building where they died of 
yellow fever ; their grandchildren find theirs in the United 
States where they build mainly missiles, aircraft and assorted 
weaponry and die of thrombosis. The motives have changed 
hardly at all, but where the empire builders could be regarded 
as a form of overseas investment, the 25- to 35-year-olds who 
make up the great mass of emigrating scientists and engineers 
now represent a loss to the country of approximately £80,000 
a head spread over their working life And to be told that the 
net loss of engineers has almost doubled since Labour took 
office pledged to a technological revolution in Britain’s econ¬ 
omy is one of the most unpalatable findings for Mr Wilson 
of the committee set up under Di F. E. Jones 12 months ago 
to find where the brains of Britain w'ere going. 

If it were simply a c^ucation of money, this could be cured. 
Technically qualified young men do earn more in the United 


States, and they earn it younger. They are probably wo to 
three times better off than they would be doing a comparable 
job here at home. The difference gets smaller as they get older. 
Promotion is surer in Britain: in the United States, as the 
report dryly remarks, it is on merit alone ami competition 
for the top-paying jobs is fierce. But if there were the prospect 
of exciting work at home, or of some responsibility, or a feel¬ 
ing that the ladder they were starting on could lead, God 
willing and talent permitting, up to the boardroom, theri the 
money alone would not be inducement enough to pick op 
roots and emigrate. Young technicians will put up with low 
pay, or with low status ; ask them to accept both and they 
vote with their feet. 

In terms of sheer numbers, the net loss each year still 
represents under 1 per cent of the scientifically or technically 
qualified labour force. But it is going up at a quite terrifying 
rate. Where six years ago a qnailer of the newly qualified 
engineers were emigrating, and that w'as bad enough, the 


TWO" W3y X raffi scientists and engineers coming into and emigrating from Britain 
^ scientists £ engineers One symbol equals 100 men 
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country is now reaching a stage where nearly half of. them one tries to measure what this fn£&n* in rqtf'tertn% by using 
will leave within three years of qualifying. Significantly, it a rate of exchange more directly related to t$tc,level oncosts 
is the engineers who go. The scientists, whose status and pros- than the official one (in this case, $=4$) then 'the compari- 
pects are both noticeably better than the engineers’, are more son puts Britain’s gross mending on research at one fifth 
inclined to stay at home. Between a fifth and a quarter of of the Americans’ $21 billion and our spending per head 
them emigrate. If the brain drain were confined to scientists, actually higher than theirs. Next on the list comes* Germany, 
there need be no great concern. whose level of spending is just under three-quarters of Bri- 

But the engineers are essential for the industries of the tain’s and showing a sharp rise. Germany is also suffering 
1970s ; they represent the pool from which a high proportion a sizeable drain of qualified men to the United States, 
of the designers and m^pagers of those years ought to be It becomes even harder to understand when spending on 
drawn. University places have been expanded to take them space and defence is taken out of the account. Between them, 
(some still unfilled at the beginning of the new academic these make up well over half of .all American research and 
year) and what more can the Government do ? The short development, but only a third of Britain’s. This will certainly 
and Cruel answer is : get the economy moving again. That strengthen the hand of those who argue Britain needs a 
may not keep British engineers at home, but it might at bigger space and aircraft building programme in order to 
least encourage more foreign ones to come to Britain to com- get the talented men to stay. But exclude them, and the 
pensate. It cannot be entirely coincidence that the numbers two countries then appear to be spending an almost identical 
leaving the country have jumped so sharply in the last few proportion of their national product on purely civil research, 
years of squeeze and wage freeze. And still two out of five newly qualified British engineers 

At precisely this time, the United States has become see no future for themselves in this country. Sjomehow, the 
acutely aware that nothing like enough engineers are being research is being distributed in the wrong way. The pro- 
trained in the United States and recruitment abroad has portion of all research done in industry is the same in both 
taken a more active turn, with a deliberate easing of the countries, 66-67 P cr cent (which is true of all large countries 
immigration rules to make it possible for almost anyone with except France, where the proportion is as low as half), 
professional or “ kindred ” qualifications to take work in so that cannot be the explanation. Is it therefore being done 
America regardless of where they came from. The map shows i n the wrong companies ? It is noticeable that 28 American 
that this change in policy has begun to drain qualified men in companies with a turnover of more than $ 1 billion arc res- 
dangerously large numbers from the undeveloped countries ponsible for two-thirds of all American research, and almost 
and Washington itself has begun to fdel disturbed about this, the entire research of the country is in the hands of the 300 
But the main sources from whence they come are Britain and biggest companies. In Britain admittedly, the four biggest' 
Canada, and how many of those from Canada were born and companies in the country between them do a quarter of all 
educated in Britain it isn’t passible to say. The Americans its research, but below that the effort gets fragmented ; 
expected that they might need 250,000 foreign scientists and the 300 largest firms in Britain still only account for about 
technicians to fill the jobs available in the 1960s. And by three-quarters of all the research. 

Battery, cajolery and high wages, they are getting them. This fragmentation of effort could hold the answer. A 

This might be easier to stomach if one could accuse succes- little research done in a lot of places restricts the scope of the 
sivc British governments of not spending enough on science men doing it, and restricts their opportunities for promotion, 
or the science-based industries, but this is patently untrue. Dr Jones’s report spelt out British industry’s feeling that 
Britain comes very well out of any international comparison, technically trained men are simply not the best management 
spending more on research and development per head of the material. But technology on a shoestring docs not give a 
population than any other country outside the United States, young man opportunity to show his mettle ; it is hard to 
The latest comparison by the Organisation for Economic give him early the responsibility he is offered in America 
Co-operation and Development shows that in the mid-iqGos because there is not much to be responsible for. The Jones 
Britain was spending 2.3 per cent of gross national product report say very bluntly what it thinks is wrong with the 
on research, compared with the United States* 3.4 per cent ; organisation of British industry. It was not in its brief to 
that we were spending the equivalent of $40 a head to their say what was wrong with the organisation of science, research 
$110 and no other country came anywhere near this. And if and development but that, surely is where the trouble starts. 

Immigration of engineers and scientists 1962-1906 inclusive 
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Builders of Half the 
World's Ships 

1 l 1 

The first of two spatial reports on Japan's 
shipyards and how to beat them 

Any warm morning, around 8.30 a.m. workers at the new 
Hitachi shipyard near Osaka can be seen showing distinct lack 
of enthusiasm for their traditional morning exercises. Some ot 
them swing their arms gingerly and bend lethargic legs, many 
simply ignore the exhortations coming over the loudspeaker 
and drag on the last cigarette, collecting their tools for the. 
day's work ahead. First signs of the British disease ? Hardly. 
When the Japanese shipbuilding machine gets going in the 
morning, it still moves harder and faster than its British 
equivalent. 

Whichever way you look at it, Japan remains way out in 
front of the shipbuilding world. Last year the country 
launched 6.6 million gross tons representing 47 per cent of the 
world’s total ship pioduction. In the fiscal year ending last 
March, Japanese shipyards had a total order book of 7.8 
million gross tons valued at $1,340 million (US dollars). But 
that was befoie the Sue/ Canal closed. Since then most ship¬ 
building groups with facilities for building mammoth ships 
between 100,000 and 300,000 deadweight tons have had to 
face a flood of new enquiries. Exact figures an* still difficult 
to get, but some order books now stretch to 1971. At which 
point even Japanese shipbuilders have got cold feet at the 
thought of taking on more contracts in case their costs spiral 
above the fixed prices now being quoted. As a diiect iesull 
of this second Sue/ crisis, Japan is likely to be building well 
ovei half of all the world's new ships during the next three 
years. 

This is the second tirnt Japanese shipbuilders have been able 
to thank Colonel Nasser foi a shot in the aim. The first Sue/ 
crisis in 1956 produced an unprecedented flood of new orders 
which gave the Japanese yaids the initial boost that shot them 
ahead of the competition. 1 he Japanese admit now they were 
not internationally competitive in price or quality at that time, 
though they weic giving easier credit terms than almost every¬ 
one else (something with which other shipbuilding countries 
have since caught up, and even ovei taken Japan) and they 
could guaiantee delivciv dates. It is to the credit of the 
Japanese shipbuilders that they managed to hang on to the 
lead that dropped so fortuitously into their laps bv sticking to 
extremely dost* co-operation between the government, the steel 
industiy, academic circles, and the shipbuilders themselves. 
This rapidly improved the quality of both the ships and the 
steel they used which in turn led to better production control 
and to internationally competitive prices. But aftei the first 
Suez crisis, Japanese shipbuilders had another stroke of fortune 
which proved far more important to the present state of 
Japanese shipbuilding than anyone outside the country seems 
to realise. 

The fall m shipbuilding orders after 1957 happened to 
coincide with a surge in the Japanese economy. Shipbuilders 
were able to turn their then excess capacity to other jobs. 
Civil engineering, construction machinery, chemical plant, 
pipelines, roads and bridges. You name it, they did it. The 
result today is that an average 60 per cent of all major 
Japanese shipbuilders’ work is non-marine. The all important 
sequel to this is that the cash flow generated by the non-marine 
work is the basis for the extensive credit provided by the 
Japanese banks on which shipbuilding now depends. This is 
no gimmick. It is the real strength of properly diversified 
industrial groups which grabbed opportunities to expand into 



American techniques ; Japanese application 


non-marine fields when they arose. The land-based activities 
of the shipbuilders in a booming Japanese economy have 
enabled /hem to gel credit needed lor the present series of 
entirely new shipyards for mammoth ship construction and 
repair. In the eight years 1958 to 1965, £172 million was 
spent on modernising Japanese shipyards against £60 million 
in Britain over ten >ears. This is going to stand the Japanese 
in good stead in the dawning age ol floating mammoth ships— 
which the Japanese anticipated before their European com¬ 
petitors, but only after they had been tipped off by an 
Ameiican 

Few men at the top of Japanese shipbuilding today fail to 
acknowledge, the debt they owe to Mr K. Ludwig, the 
shadowy American multi-rnillionaiie who successfully hides 
from the press, and who leased the former naval dockyard at 
Kure from the Japanese government at the end of World War 
II. He brought to Japan, American block shipbuilding tech¬ 
niques developed during the war-time Liberty ship construc¬ 
tion piogranune. Mr Ludwig has since gone on to build up the 
world's biggest single privately owned bulk carrier fleet, to buy 
a Californian oil company and help develop the Australian ore 
fields. But he did all this while showing the Japanese at Kure 
and the rest of the world that it was technically possible and 
economically wise to build bigger ships than anyone had ever 
dreamed of. At Kuic he built tankers and bulk carriers of 
ever increasing si/e for his National Bulk Carrier fleet (under 
Liberian flag earmarked by the American government for use 
in a national emergency): a working demonstration of 
American production engineering techniques that have 
since been adopted by virtually all major Japanese 
shipyards. It is American production engineering rather 
than European shipbuilding tradition that provides the 
base of Japan’s shipbuilding strength. Mr Ludwig has 
now returned the Kure shipyard to Japanese ownership, but 
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he continues to lead the world in the development of big ships. 
The six biggest now on order anywhere in the world" are 
300,000 ton tankers befog built in Japan for National Bulk 
Carriers to be chartered to Gulf Oil. They will by-pass the 
Suez Canal, carrying crude 6il from the Persian Gulf to Bantry 
Bay in Ireland round the Cape, tn that league, British ship¬ 
owners and builder^ are still a long way behind. The Ship¬ 
building Research Association in Britain is, admittedly, doing 
research into the design oft 750,00b ton tankers, amj reports 
these are perfectly feal&b^ if some way can be found of 
fitting them with a forakfogsyltem so that they can be brought 
to a stop in a distance rather less than half-an-occan. But 
that is a good few years away. The thing to remember for 
the moment is that it was American, not Japanese, initiative 
that odginally led the way to big ship building in Japan. 


The technique is remarkably simple when you know how 
it's done. In most British and European shipyards, production 
control still falls heavily on the long suffering shoulders of the 
gang foreman on the shop floor. He is expected to control the 
work of his gang (which is generally far too large as there 
aren't enough Skilled foremen), be time-keeper, check the 
quantity of material used (and wasted), and generally provide 
the basic information on which middle and senior manage¬ 
ment stands or falls. (Often the latter.) In Japan most of 
the bigger shipbuilders—Mitsubishi, Ishikawajima-Harima 
Heavy Industries ( 1 HI) which will soon absorb the Kure 
Shipbuilding & Engineering Co. (to become the biggest ship¬ 
building group in the world) ; Mitsui, Nippon Kokan KK, 
Hitachi,' Kawasaki Dockyard and one or two others which 
between them produce about 80 per cent of Japanese shipyard 
production- have already succeeded in moving most of the 
skill anti much of the real responsibility up from the shop 
floor into the drawing office. The men in the mould loft or 
drawing office are no longer simply concerned with transfer¬ 
ring the ship’s lines on to steel plate; or even in reducing them 
to mathematical formulae so that they can be fed by punch 
tape directly to the computer controlled cutting machines (a 
particular technique in which Britain now happens to lead 
Japan) as they are in the majority of British and Continental 
shipyard drawing offices. The men in Japanese shipyard 
drawing offices issue detailed instructions covering the working 
method, time and material required for each part and com¬ 
ponent of the finished ship. On the drawing board, the ship 
is divided up into a series of boxes ; each one complete in itself. 
The si/e of the box depends upon the type of ship and the lift¬ 
ing or moving equipment in each shipyard. (There is an 
abundance of ground level conveyor belts moving while the 
steel plates on them are being cut or sections weighing up to 
200 tons arc being welded together : that one never sees in 
Britain.) Each box is designed to be built up into a complete 
unit with pipes and wiring and even living room fittings 
already installed before being joined to the next box or onto 
the ship rapidly growing on the berth. 

The drawing office has got all the necessary information 
for accurate cost control which is already largely computerised 
throughout the major Japanese shipyards. The gang foreman 
is therefore free to concentrate on supervising the quality of 
the work done and the men themselves arc engaged in largely 
repetitive standardised work. The most expert workers are 
concentrated in areas where they can be put to best use. For 
instance, in the new yards, skilled plumbing is carried out in 
highly automated pipe shops where complex pipe runs, pumps 
and valves arc assembled into the units required for each box 
or ship section. The actual joining up of the pipes on the 
berth can be dbttl by relatively unskilled men. The same goes 
for elcctrical^jMlLand carpentry. There the skilled trades¬ 
men draw ^MRrqctaifcd instructions for work that is then 


carried out by .what^IHI like {o call “ general purpose/* 
labour, which the skilled men check after it is in portion." Hik 
is a far cry from the journeyman and mate system created after 
long apprenticeships in Britain's shipyards. It takes Japanese 
shipbuilding only one month to give welders a basic training, 
after which they work alongside skilled men for a year before 
being allowed to work on their own. The standard of welding 
in most of the shipyards is as good and often better than that 
seen in British shipyards. 

The Shipbuilders’ Association of Japan makes a consider¬ 
able effort to persuade visitors that the difference between 
Japanese and European shipbuilding prices is not now 15 
to 20 per cent in favour of Japan as everyone in Europe has 
been led to believe by various shipowners during the last four 
years. The Association claims that Japanese prices allow for 
a profit margin of at least 10 per cent, giving average 
dividends of 10 per cent plus something to put into reserve, 
but if the Japanese arc right, then their costs are not as low 
as European shipowners have been led to believe. The Japanese 
admit they don’t really know what prices European shipyards 
bid for orders that eventually went to Japan but it does rather 
sound as if more than one British and Continental shipowner 
has exaggerated the price differential on home bid and the 
Japanese to justify ordering in Japan. 


Japanese shipbuilders arc also touchy about the idea that 
their labour is cheap. When all the social benefits have been 
paid for, like medical care, and pensions ; they think their 
wage costs are as high as those in Britain and higher than 
France or Italy. This is a bit hard to believe ; reliable data 
is difficult to come by but IHI says that a typical welder, 34 
years old and with 1 1 years’ experience (pay goes mostly on 
seniority) gets the equivalent of £52 12s per month including 
overtime (basic wage £37 5s per month) plus another five 
months’ basic pay in annual bonuses. This gives him £812 
per annum plus 20 days holiday with pay (after 5 years’ 
service) before allowing for welfare services. But it still looks 
a long way off I he £40 to £60 per week that Scottish ship¬ 
yard welders were taking home when the British order book 
was at its peak earlier this year. A recent Japanese Ministry 
of Labour survey gave a range of monthly wage rates in Japan 
of from £59 per month in the mining industry at the bottom 
end of the scale and £80 per month in the electricity and gas 
industries at the top ; and although the Ministry of Labour 
docs not list shipbuilding separately, it comes near the top. 
Over and above this the Ministry survey showed that top paid 
workers get an additional £15 per month per man in the 
transportation-communications industry and £4 14s per 

month per man in the mining industry (for additional housing 
and food). What is rather more important, the survey showed* 
that companies with less than 99 employees paid their men 30 
to 40 per cent less on average than companies with over 500 
employees. This is important when many of the shipyard’s 
innumerable sub-contractors fall into that category. All 
the new shipyards for the construction of the monster ships 
are being built without things like carpenter’s shops, forges, 
tinshops and small machine shops that clutter up most of 
Britain's shipyards (and make management control that much 
more difficult). All the work is sub-contracted from nearby 
small firms or sent from older shipyards having these facilities 
within the same group. This creates a very Strong presumption 
that Japanese labour costs work out quite a bit lower than the 
west’s. * 

As for the price of steel, Mitsubishi accidentally broke the 
otherwise almost solid front of official silence on the subject by 
admitting to buyihg ordinary mild shipbuilding steel plate for 
about £40 per ton; other shipbuilders mentioned vague sums 
ranging from £40 to £42 per ton, but the Mitsubishi figure 
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ACROSS INDUSTRY... 

THEY'RE PREPARING FOR NATURAL GAS 


ARE YOU? 


Industry keenly anticipates the arrival of natural gas. 
This brand-new primary fuel, right on Britain's door¬ 
step, holds *n immense potential. If the North Sea lives 
up to its promise, it could make a major impact on the 
entire economy, cutting costs and lending new impetus 
to the export drive. Already enough has been found to 
transform the scope of gas as an industrial fuel. To 
purity for delicate processing work will be added 
abundance for large-scale utilisation, for example in 


steam-raising. Experience ih other co untries has shown 
that natural gas is an ideal industrial fuel and in 
Britain it will be backed by the gas industry's vast 
technical and research facilities. Conwwsion from town 
gas presents no problem, so review thie future, talk to 
your Gas Board's Industrial Gas Officer tmd go gas now. 
Ask your Gas Board's Industrial Gas* Officer for a 
copy of "Preparing for Natural Gas'' —a progress 
report to industry. 



Industry is looking for wot d to 
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looks like a good 5 per cent less than British shipbuilding 
steel prices generally. The Geddes committee on British ship¬ 
building was impressed on its visit to Japan by the NKK ship¬ 
yard near Tokyo which gets its steel literally through the fence 
from the next-door steel works owned by the same cbmpany. 
This “ special relationship ” was much envied by the com¬ 
mittee members. But when you are on the spot, relationships 
between the steel works and its associated shipyard are 
obviously not as good as they might be. The shipyard was 
having to carry a six weeks stock of steel to accommodate a 
distortion in the rolling programme of the steel works and it 
seems the price the shipyard is paying for its steel from within 
the compariy is not as low as it might be considering the 


“ special i*latiqn$bip ”. It was obvious th^t the sjeei £n$ ^f 
that particular group wears the pants. " 

It looks very much as if the u 7 or 8 per cent " price 
advantage admitted by the Japanese is genuinely accounted 
for by lower labour «hd material costs and k in any case 
nearer to 10 per ctihu True, labour and matowWjts there 
have been rising by about that much each year, jSut British 
shipbuilding costs have risen even faster. But a gap of 10 per 
cent on prices for the kind of ships Japan builds best (tankers 
and bulk carriers) isn't so big a margin, that the British could 
not close it if they really tried. The Japanese know this and 
are taking a number of steps to fend off competition which 
will be the subject of a second article next week* 
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The Unthinkable 
Revolution 

The City of London has never been quite the 
same since the Russian revolution; the 
experience of 50 years back has burnt deep 

We meet here under circumstances which are as unpleasant 
as they are unparalleled. Had anyone suggested a year or 
two ago that Russia would default on its national debt he 
would have been considered a foolish alarmist. But had he 
gone further and prophesied that a public announcement 
would have been communicated to the world purporting 
formally to repudiate the whole of the obligations of the 
state he would have been regarded as insane. 

These strong words were spoken by the chairman of the 
Committee of Russian bondholders at its first meeting in 
London, in May 1918, shortly after the first moves had been 
made to protect British bondholders. Looking back now, 
imagining the horror of the event in western capitalists’ eyes, 
it seems, at first thought, amazing that the bonds had not by 
then slumped more, especially after dealing in the rouble had 
been abandoned at the end of January of that year. In fact, 
as the White counter-revolutionary armies advanced in the 
summer of 1918, the price of the 4 per cent bonds rose to 44 
from around 32 in April and May, dizzy heights compared 
with today's level of 2. 

But the explanation is quite simple : it was sheer incredulity 
that held the bonds up in those historic days in 1918. The 
British market just could not believe that a Russian govern¬ 
ment could last after repudiating its debts (or rather its 
predecessors' debts) as Lenin's did in February, 1918. So it 
was quite widely felt that it was only a matter of time before 
a sane government was restored. Nevertheless, there were 
touches of realism. Indeed the Financial Times (on which this 
article has drawn heavily for facts and figures) was advising 
its readers at the beginning of April of that year to sell their 
stock, if they were small investors. The arrogance of pre-1914 
attitudes towards capital had in fact taken a real knock and, 
in one sense, the financial world has never fully recovered 
from it. 

It was difficult at the time for the City to grasp the per¬ 
manence of the October rising because the previous govern¬ 
ment, formed by Kerensky after the first revolution in March, 
1917, had seemed initially so promising and trustworthy. It 
had immediately, at the end of that month, pledged that 
Russia's debts and loans would be honoured. This was vital, 
for the western stake in Russia was by that time very large, 
although difficult to quantify. The Committee of Russian 



They don’t build bourses like this any more ; St. Petersburg before 
the debacle 


Bondholders estimated Russia’s total foreign debt (as at 
January, 1917, before various loans extended to Russia by the 
United States and Japan between March and October, 1917) 
at £3,360 million — of which £1,100 million was in state 
and railway bonds, £300 million of this being in British 
loans. The remainder was quoted mainly in Paris but also in 
Amsterdam and other European centres. In addition, it 
was believed, credit to the extent of £840 million had been 
given during the war, of which £500 million had come from 
the British treasury. There were other moves, too, of the 
Kerensky government that seemed sound to financiers. A 
change in company law at the beginning of April, 1917, 
removing legal restrictions on Jews and foreigners, was proof 
that Jewish money would support the new state, while the 
issue of the 5 per cent Liberty loan in Russia was a great 
success, raising 600 million roubles within 20 days, and 4 
billion roubles by October. And there were articles in the 
press saying how there were now greater opportunities for 
British merchants and companies to get into the huge Russian 
market, previously dominated by the Germans, who were 
alleged to have controlled 80 per cent of Russian bank 
deposits before the 1914-18 war. 

One pointer to the way things might go in financial circles, 
however, did occur in April, 1917, when the United States 
entered the war. The British bank rate was then reduced to 
5^ per cent, with the result that British government stocks 
rose by several points — but were not followed up by the 
Russian bonds. Still, in May, the United States lent the 
Russians $100 million and early in June four Russian com¬ 
panies made rights issues of shares to the tune of several 
million roubles. But, although all the Russian parties (except 
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Pravda for the minority extremist left) were vociferously advo¬ 
cating advancing against the Germans, there were serious 
strikes. And on June 19th came the fatal step from which 
Russian credit never really recovered. Exchange controls were 
imposed ; no cheques were to be sent abroad and no payments 
in roubles made into the accounts of Russian nationals and 
institutions abroad, or, as later it became clear, from Russian 
to foreign holders. And there was control over foreign securi¬ 
ties held by Russians as well. All applications to export money, 
whether to pay dividends or by foieigners wanting to get 
Russian money out, was to be vetted by a foreign exchange 
committee set up by the government. From then on, the 
French and British treasuries seem to have paid the dividends 
on Russian bonds — until they gave up in Match, 1918. The 
treasuries may have been paying this interest, as part of their 
help to Russia, before the revolution. 

Things got worse after this: by the end of June, 1917, 
foreign concerns in Russia were appealing for government 
control of their industries, on the line of similar British con¬ 
trols. Nevertheless, even at the beginning of August, there 
were advertisements on the front page of the Financial Times 
saying: “Do not invest in any Russian stocks 01 shaies 
without first consulting the Anglo-Russian Exchange.” 
So someone must still have been interested in investing 
then. And as late as October the Japanese gave a loan to 
Russia. 

With all the troubles there had been from June on, the 
October revolution (which, of course, took place in Novem¬ 
ber by western reckoning) was taken as just another coup, “ a 
counter-revolution,” although both Japanese and Americans 
promptly stopped lending any more money. By the beginning 
of December Pravda had suggested the repudiation of foreign 
debtk incurred by previous regimes. This caused a flutter in 
Amsterdam ; Dutch investment in Russia was estimated at 
over £100 million, at the prewar value of the rouble. By 
mid-Dcccmber British investors were getting really worried. 
At the annual general meeting of the Irtysh mining corpor¬ 
ation, the chairman, Mr Leslie Urquhart, put the 
prevailing City attitude to the Russian peasants and proletariat 
well: 

Personal rule is what they have been used to. They have 

tried liberty and misconstrued it as licence; they have suffered 

too* much and have already had enough ; they are longing for 
u&qglaw and order which the proletariat of the towns, the 

jlpMfant demagogues and traitors who have jumped power, 


cannot and will never give thern. The present anarchist or 

Bolshevik government is artificial and cannot last . ere 

this winter is past Russia will be herself again ” 

Nevertheless, as a precautionary measure, the shareholders 
approved a scheme whereby the Russian mines were to be 
put in separate companies under a mainly British trust. This 
was to forestall the Germans, who, it was assumed, wanted 
to grab hold of «a Russia left helpless by the Bolsheviks. The 
whole tone of the meeting seems, in retrospect, forcibly 
reminiscent of the Belgian attitude to the Congolese in the 
years before Congolese independence. It was echoed by 
Bonar Law in the Commons. He assumed that the develop¬ 
ment of Russia would be impossible without financial assist¬ 
ance from other countries. To get such assistance the debts 
of previous governments would have to be accepted and 
serviced even if the country were split up as a result of civil 
war. Although Mr Urquhart was right, in that Russia did 
return to personal rule, his world could not grasp that an 
undeveloped country could develop, albeit at enormous cost, 
on its own, and thus retain its independence during an indus¬ 
trial revolution. And this inability has had profound const - 
quences on capitalist attitudes towards emerging countries evei 
since. Before 1917, it had been assumed that the capitalist 
system was strong enough to ensure that no government 
could repudiate debts and develop, or even suivive. Economies 
could and did collapse, but this was just another risk The 
fact that the Bolsheviks repudiated -and survived—was the 
beginning of the drying up of the flow of capital tow aids 
developing countries, leaving a gap which has never been 
properly filled by public or intematie>nal funds 

But all this was far in the future. The lesson was played 
out in the few months after Mr Urquhart spoke. In Decem¬ 
ber, 1917, emigre sources in Palis were saying that enough 
money had been got out of Russia for the interest,on Russian 
debts to be paid. By the end of December the Russian govern¬ 
ment had taken over the banks and their gold holdings On 
January 9, 1918, dividends of private companies wen sus¬ 
pended and share dealings prohibited pending nationalisation 
decrees. On February 8th all government loans weic can¬ 
celled, the December interest would not be paid. Only shoit- 
term bonds would be honoured, and that without interest 
payments. The poor got relief (up to 1,000 roubles) in new 
Russian state loan stocks, and co-opeiatives were indemnified . 
but that was all. And this, the fundamental decree as far as 
foreign bondholders weie concerned, was carried into effect 
in the beginning of March. By the end of March the British 
government had given up making inteicst payments—though 
it was still hoped that the French government would continue 
such payments during the war. And by the beginning of 
April the first moves had been made to piotcct British bond¬ 
holders. 
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How Tudor Accessories 
got into the 
United States market 

'Wejust couldn’t have done it without 
Export Intelligence’ 


tudor accessories ltd of Hayes have been 
manufacturing accessories, including gar¬ 
den sprayers, for about twenty years. Over 
the last four they have increased sales of 
their products in Europe and other markets. 
America they thought about but decided 
against it; they felt that opening up trade 
with such a vast market would be too 
hazardous and expensive for a small Arm. 
Until last year... 

Financial aid for tnpf* fair 

Then, Tudor, with other firms in the 
FcdcrationofBritishHorticulturalKxporters 
approached Export Intelligence—the free 
Board of Trade sen ice for exporters. They 
had the idea of jointly exhibiting at the New 
York Hardware Fair. Could we help ? We 
told them about the Board of Trade Joint 
Venture scheme for Trade Fairs under 
which we provide free space and a shell 
stand: pay half the air travel costs for two 
representatives for each firm exhibiting: and 
pay half the joint advertising expenses. 
Tudor and the other small lirms had never 
expected such generous help. They decided 
to take the plunge and exhibit in New York. 

Immediate success 

The results were striking. Tudor met a 
lot of bu>ers, took orders direct on the 
stand and appointed an agent. Now, less 
than a year later, the demand for Tudor pro¬ 
ducts in America is considerable and they 
estimate the potential market as ten times 
that of Europe. 'But we just couldn't hate 
done it without Export Intelligence, they say 

Confident 

They know now that opportunities exist in 
America for firms like themselves if they use 
Export Intelligence -'no small firm can ajfoid 
not to use the Board's generous trade fair 
scheme'. To prove their point they arc going 
back with other firms in the Federation this 
year, confident they can do still better 


How Export Intelligence esn help you 

We can call on the advice of more than 
200 commercial teams abroad, in British 
Embassies, Consulates and Trade Com¬ 
missions, to help with your special export 
problems. We can point out your best over¬ 
seas markets, introduce you to foreign 
agents and buyers, tell you about Tariff 
and Import regulations and give details of 
contracts out for tender. We can also pro¬ 
vide a free exhibition stand at Joint Ven¬ 
tures in overseas fairs and assist with collec¬ 
tive advertising. And if v our product has 
specific news value we can help with over¬ 
seas publicity through the Central Office of 
Information. These arc some of the ways 
we can assist you to sell abroad 

Our service is free, practical and confi¬ 
dential. (The facts in this advertisement arc 
published with the full approval of Tudor 
Accessories Ltd.) Take the first step now 
by ringing one of the numbers below 

Export Handbook* 

The Board of Trade has issued two 
Export Handbooks— 1 'Services for British 
Exporters' and 'ECGD Credit Insurance and 
Financial Support Services'. Together they 
contain 164 pages of information that every 
exporter should have. To get as many free 
copies of these two Handbooks as >ou 
require for day-to-day use by >our export 
staff, write now to Information Division, 
u.K. Publicity Section (551), Board of 
Trade, 1 Victoria Street, London, s.w.i 

f Call EXPORT 
f INMIGENCE 

I at the Board of Trade 

Ht H.Q Leaden: 

IgSSKgfijt 01-248 9633 • Telex 2S977 



Orem m et Belfxet (Ministry of Commerce) 0232 34488 Telex 74971 • Mrw bi fc — 021-643 8221 Toltx 33702 • Bristol 0272 21071 Telex 44214 * MPT0222 65411 Telex 49267 
Oeegew 041-aT 2855 Telex 77583 * fawmese 0463 30867/8 •leads 053210485 Telex 5S472 • leaden (S. Eastern Counties) 01-828 4355 Telex 5991 (Eastern Counties) 01-828 6271 Telex 28991 
M e nafcoe t ar 061-PEA 9321 Telex 88104 - New — M e 0632 27875 Telex 53178 - Cacfceneeut* 0900-62 3498/9 
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If you can’t find your way 
back to the Paris Hilton, 
look for the Eiffel Tower. 


We overlook the same park. OsUy a block from thel 
Seine and file tree-Unedoofiteyards. But Manager 1 
Pierre Jaquillard's magnificent' Hew Paris Hilton J 
offers more than an excellent location. There are I 
493 tastefully {federated roofns... each with the 1 
weather ygu SSiect.Tor the business traveller 0 
there is office equipment, telex service, B 

multi-lingual secretarial service plus excellent 0 
convention : and conference facilities. ‘Le t J; 

Toit de Paris’, a rooftop supper club with a fl 
spectacular view of the city, or Le Western ~ JEW 
where you'll get superb American steaks^ H| 
You'll find the Paris Hilton is a great deal Dot 

more than the easiest hbtel in the 
city to go home to. 

For reservations call your travel agent 
or any Hilton hotel or Hilton Reservation 
Office. In London call HYD 8666. BBS 


Paris Hilton 


In Hong Kong, 
cruise the harbor on the 
Hongkong Hilton’s 
private brigantine. 


At the Hongkong Hilton, 
manager Ken Moss has the 
110-foot brigantine, Wan Fu. 
to run you around the harbor. 
And private rickshas to run you 
around town. Also... a bar 
shaped like an ancient Chinese 
dragon boat, another called 
The Den steeped in Oriental 
mystery, a variety of exotic 
restaurants and a swimming 
pool. Perfect location, too— 
naht on Hong Kong Island. 

TIT For reservations call voui 
travel agent, any Hilton hotel 
or Hilton Reservation Service. 

In London call HYD 8888. 
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HONGKONG HILTON 


Than* 

opona 


Manila Hilton 
jfall of ‘67 
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PIA has all the best places: LONDON • frankfurt 
GENEVA ■ ROME • BEIRUT • CAIRO • BAGHDAD KUWAIT 
DHAHRAN TEHRAN • KARACHI ■ KABUL ■ DACCA 
KATHMANDU • CANTON • SHANGHAI • DOHA DUBAI 
BAHRAIN • JEDDAH 
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Thumbs up for Mr Jack Dash , the militant dockers* leader , m«a/i.r thumbs down for trade 


Trade returns and dashed hopes 


higher,, althoqghv it is not quite surety 
how much. As the continuing dock strict 
will affe^ October’s trade figures. too,$hf 
world .will {Jgtsumabiy be left until n$l’’ 
December peering at sterling’s he$l$ht 
through a glass darkly ; and perhaps)|tdt 
in a mood much to like what it.thmkilHt 
probably sees. The sterling frpot ratotfek} 
Up immediately after Thursday's Vhrt 
nouncement but the < foreign exchange 
market believed that they owed a good 
deab to official support. 

, ; , . \/ m i 

Treasury tra-la 

In the week of the September trade>&- 
turns, it inay be a little tactless pf.’thfc 
Treasury to trumpet forth in its monthly 
assessment of the economic situation (to 
be published in the next issue of Economic 
Trends) that: ^ / 

There are now increasing indications, that 
expansion in the domestic economy is beihfe 
resumed. The fall in demand for labour 
has slowed down ; both total non-housiqg 
fixed investment and housebuilding are on 
a firm upward trend ; and consumer spend* 
ing, notably on cars, appears to be rising. 
The onlv sector of domestic production 
that has recently lieen falling, admits the 
7 'reasury, is that for export It claims that 
imports have been falling too, but here 
its calculations may rest rather too heavily 
—and shakily—on the latest rate of ar¬ 
rivals in July. On the labour front, the 
Treasury expresses the tentative hope that 
September’s Ministry of Labour returns 


Britain’s overseas trade returns in Sep¬ 
tember were terrible, but this is one occa¬ 
sion on which the usual accompanying 
official excuse really does deserve to be 
heeded: the unofficial strikes in the docks 
have had a gravely distorting effect, and 
one which reduces all detailed analysis to 
guess-work. Inevitably, however, with a 
recorded visible trade deficit of £52 mil¬ 
lion in this one month, most of the guess¬ 
work is going to be bad. On a seasonally 
adjusted basis, September’s exports of 
£404 million were £15 million below their 
August level. Probably, the drop from 
August can reasonably be explained by the 
dock strikes, which started jfrhthe week 
beginning September 18th and from then 
on affected rather more than one third of 
the country’s export trade (although the 
Board of Trade is careful to say only that 
the period of the strikes Would “cover 
the last days of 1 shipments likely to be 
recorded i«i the September export 
figures But it seems fairly clear that— 
even withobt^the strikes—exports would 


still have been limping along only at 
about their August level of £419 million ; 
and that is sadly below the monthly aver¬ 
age of around £450 million which Britain 
was working up in the halcyon months of 
last winter, when Mr Callaghan thought 
that we were going to balance our 
accounts. 

Moreover, while it was expected that 
the strikes would cut September’s exports, 
it had been presumed that they would cut 
September’s imports too. Instead, the 
seasonally adjusted value of imports was 
actually £14 million above what it had 
been in August. It is true that £16 million 
of the increase from August was in im¬ 
ports of fuel, reflecting the belated arrivals 
of more expensive oil (for which blame the 
closure of Suez). But that only confirms 
that the bifie good set of trade returns in 
the past six months—those for July—owed 
a lot to the fact that these imports had 
not then arrived. Without the strikes, says 
the Board of Trade, the September Import 
figure would have been likely to be rather 


may mark the end of the downward trend 
in job vacancies (though not yet in total 
unemployment), and there is a moderate 
note to cheer in its observation that “ with 
the end of the period of severe restraint, 
wage rates rose in July but there was 
little further change in August.” On 
prices, it says that “ the most recent 
figures indicate that manufacturers’ sell* 
ing prices have risen slightly—on account 
of increased fuel prices-*~while retail 
prices have remained stable.” 

Cynics may say that we have heard 
claims of w renewed expansion ” from the 
Treasury before, and that Mr Callaghan 
is not going to get his 3 per cent actual 
growth. But one of the advantages of 
his forecasts of where we are to go is that 
it is still very difficult for his own statis¬ 
ticians to work out even where we have 
been. The Treasury has this week pub¬ 
lished its latest national income estimates 
for the period up to this June. If one 
takes Britain’s, real income in' 196$ 
Labour’s first full-year of power, As equal 
to 100, then retd income in the first naif 
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of this year was either 101 £ or 103, accord¬ 
ing to which measure one uses ; this 
compare* * with anything between 100J 
and foa in the first half of 1966, before 
th£ squeeze began. By almost’ any 
measure, real income stood still between 
the first and second quarters of this year, 
but the interesting thing is that—against 
most expectations—fixed investment (ad¬ 
mittedly mainly in the public sector) still 
continued to rise. If One compares the 
April-June period of 1967 with the pre¬ 
squeeze April-June period of 1966, the 
Treasury believes that real domestic pro¬ 
ducts may have risen by some £130 
million. Within that total, private con¬ 
sumption has stood still, Government 
current expenditure has risen by rather 
over £50 million, and fixed investment 
by over £115 million. Exports have also 
risen by £100 million but imports have 
risen by over £135 million. This was not 
at all the pattern to be expected from 
deflation and squeeze. On the face of it, 
the continued buoyancy of investment is 
very heartening. Unless, of course—the 
Treasury will say perish the thought—it 
merely means that we are still ploughing 
through the pipeline of investment pro¬ 
jects sanctioned before July 1966, and 
with the real drop still to come. 

Where the wages 
went 

The Treasury based its opinions about 
consumer spending on evidence coming 
out of the latest family expenditure sur¬ 
vey, which includes some rather bizarre 
information about the way the wages go. 
It probably isn't surprising that food, at 
£6 5s a week, was the biggest single item 
of the budget but what is more unex¬ 
pected is to find that most families now 
spend as much on transport as they do 
on their rent—namely £2 10s a week. 
Housing and transport—which includes 
die buying, licensing, insuring and pour¬ 
ing petrol into family runabouts—are not 
only the biggest single items in the family 
budget after food, they are also the fastest 
growing bar none. In the last three or 
four years, spending on these two has 
risen 29 per cent and 34 per cent respec¬ 
tively. And they are followed, both in 
growth and in spending terms, by drink 
and tobacco. 

This goes a long way to explain the 
relative stagnation of retail trade for more 
than a year. The things on which people 
are spending a rising share of their money 
are not, on the whole, what gets sold 
across shop counters and they do not in 
the main enter into the retail figures. So 
we have probably been getting a mislead¬ 
ing picture during the year about the true 
trend of consumer spending. The average 
family was actually spending, at £2 4s 
a week* slightly more on drink and 
cigarettes than it was on clothes. The 
fact that £ laid* majority of the popula¬ 
tion stm ftrttWits beat internally rather 
than extttajMrbnay' also ^ reason 


why fuel and light came low down on 
the list. In ’ more detail, spending on 
electricity and the hire of electrical ap¬ 
pliances together take up only a fortieth 
of total spending. Gas takes only an 
eightieth and rail fares under a hundredth. 
Which puts the debate about nationalised 
industries’ prices in a new light. 

Capital controls ' 

CBI on Reddaway 

In a booklet* this week, the Confederation 
of British Industry has spelled but, in 
greater detail its reservations about last 
March's interim report on direct British 
investment oversea*, which it had com¬ 
missioned from Mr W. B. Reddaway and 
his colleagues at the Cambridge Depart¬ 
ment Of Applied Economics. That report, 
as The Economist said at the time, has 
provided the best case yet that emergency 
capital controls can bring very substantial 
short and medium term relief for the, 
external balance. The CBI remains 
opposed to capital contxt>ls of any kind, 
but seems readier to acknowledge some 
case for short-term emergency controls. Its 
real objection, with which we agree, is to 
the indiscriminate and permanent tax dis¬ 
incentives to foreign direct investment 
written into the 1965 Finance Act. The 
Reddaway interim report provided strong 
evidence that these particular control* on 
overseas investment have been a mistake. 

The CBI's booklet stresses that Mr 
Reddaway’s report last March was an 
interim one, confined to direct investment 
in mining and manufacturing subsidiaries 
overseas and mainly concerned only with 
the quantifiable effects of such investment 
on Britain’s payments. A full report dis¬ 
cussing the broader effect of such invest¬ 
ment on the British economy is due next 
year. Meanwhile, the CBI once more 
draws attention to the intangible benefits 
flowing from overseas investment, such as 
the technological 44 feedback.” And, sen¬ 
sibly, it draws the attention of its members 
to the vast differences in profitability 
between the most and least efficient of 
British overseas subsidiaries. 

The fact that the debate about capital 
curbs has been lifted to a more sophistica¬ 
ted level than the “ good ” or 41 bad ” 
squabble into which it had degenerated, 
is only one of Mr Reddaway’s achieve¬ 
ments. 

Decimal Coinage 

New prices-new 
packets 

For better or worse Britain is now stufck 
with the decision to decimalise in Feb¬ 
ruary 1971 by the needlessly cumbersome 
method of dividing the pouad into 200/ 
half-pennies. Some of the implications fo/ 
manufacturers, retailers gnd shopper* are 

* 41 Overseas investment—WKy sndttdWi** ** 1 


set out in a useful report published ^this 
week by J, Walter Thompson, the, adver¬ 
tising agency, cut the* new 

coinage for fitfe weeks this sun lifter in it* 
staff Self-service shop. 

Most shoppers felt by the end of the 
experiment that they would “ get on well ” 
with the new system : indeed the cashiers, 
who had predictably made more mistakes 
than usual at the beginning, said by the 
end of the trial that they found decimals 
easier to work with. 

The most disturbing point to emerge 
is that a growing nupooer of customers 
became convinced that prices would be 
rounded. up in the shopkeepers’ favour. 
Only a fifth of those taking part iit^the 
experiment thought so at me beginning 
of the trial, but twice that proportion did 
by the end, of it—and that despite the 
fact that J. Walter Thompson* was actu¬ 
ally cutting prices 3.6 per cent. Had the 
price conversion been don? 0ti a com¬ 
mercial basis, they would have gone up by 

I. 3 per cent. And the lesson of this fot 
manufacturers is that they must start 
thinking now about revising their pack¬ 
ages and prices in preparation for the 
currency change. 

This, says the agency, is going to be the 
key problem for them, especially with the 
mass of items selling for 2s 6d or less 
where changes in value created by con- ‘ 
version to decimal prices can be very 
important when large numbers of your 
customers are in a suspicious frame of 
mind to start with. Only 6d and its mul¬ 
tiples will convert exactly intb the new 
coinage, so that either the price or the 
package size of all other items will have to 
be changed, including the large range now 
sold at 3d. And even the popular 6d price 
has its difficulties in the present coinage 
where it is widely used partly because it 
is a single-coin price that helps to stimu¬ 
late impulse purchases, especially of choco¬ 
lates and sweets. It will lose this advantage 
when it becomes 2£ new pence. 

After the experiment in its own shop, 

J. Walter Thompson arranged for a survey 
of 432 grocers, most of them small, in¬ 
dependent shops. The results were dismay¬ 
ing. Only a third knew what system of 
decimal currency is going to be used and 
fewer than that knew when the change 
is going to take place. Most of them 
41 showed a touching faith in other people 
takjng care of the arrangements.” Those 
who are still unprepared by 1971 are 
likely to lose customers—who may not 
return. If that happens, decimalisation 
could deal the small shopkeeper an in¬ 
cidental sidesweep. 





Foreign Investment 
Promotion Service 

The Government of the Argentine Republic has 
established in the Ministry of Economy and 
Labour, a Foreign Investment Promotion 
Service, which will deal with all enquiries from 
potential investors relative to existing regulations, 
promotions, tax exemptions, priorities and specific 
projects of national interest. 

This new service will receive and study all 
investment proposals, and facilitate their 
prompt despatch. 

Those Interested, in making enquiries may do so 
through the intermediary of the diplomatic missions 
of the Argentine Republic, or by writing direct to: 


SERVICIO DE PR0M0CI0N 
DE INVERSIONS EXTERNAS 

MINISTERS DE ECONOMIA Y TRABAJO 

HIPOLITO YRIQOYEN 260 - 6* PISO - OFICINA 605 
BUENOS AIRES - REPUBLtCA ARGENTINA 
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It is wise for men of action 
occasionally to do nothing 

It is good for men of ambition 
8ometime8 to rent content; it in 
only common sense to let 
relaxation take the strain ... 

So, fill your favourite briar 
gently with Balkan Sobranie. 

Now light up and settle doicn to 
enjoy that long slow smoke in 
which all problems are dissolved 
and that rich and rare aroma 
which is the answer to every fret ... 

Three generations of the 
same gifted family hare given all 
they know to four pipe tobaccos — 
each so distinctive and so 
distinguished — which give 
discriminating pipe smokers all 
the answers. One cf them could 
be your friend for life. 


li VI.KAN MOHK IMK MIOMNfl M1\U HI. 

\ miii|u< I1I1 nd of niHtiiK \ iiuiiiih 11 nil ran st X t m<l |4 l« «t 

IUIAW MJBKXMh FLAM, 

Mi \ t ii m* Its t»il li ii\ 1 pi 10111I nit <) fn j.i\ « 111 h ni onm hihI i oolm - 

BXLKXN so»M WHO It Kim HI MB hi) 

Mtiltiuii out l>\ limn I t 1 pnsi iw tin oii^mnl flux out 

B VLk X\ M)BK VMh \ IKt.INI IN SO 10 
Friendly X 11 *ml»tl\ ti m In I w it li 1 hoioi'Mt n^tai I«hI 

\I1 lit 7/1 l«l tin 0 / 


BALKAN SOBRANIE 

Made in London by the same gifted family humc 1870 
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IF YOU ARB THINKING OF T— — 1 .—. 

EXPANDING YOU SHOULD Some Glenrothes 

CONSIDER THESE POINTS companies that havt 

•GLENROTHES can provide develop- already expanded— 

ment sites and top quality labour, A E) 
both male and female Absenteeism BECKMANS 
and turnover are negl.fl.ble ElU0TT mmm 

•The standard of education in Fife is FM1HUS 
the highest in the Country. GLEN- 
ROTHES has superb modern MTCHART 

schools, at all levels to maintain a ANDERSON MAVOR 
high standard of potential labour TAY SPINNERS 

• Large numbers of miners are becom- SANDUSKY 

mg redundant as puts close. Th?Y are STQWE-tyOQOtyARD BTR 
proving higWY BoaptAWb. qtricft to ROSeRTBUTB FERGUSON 
learn new trades and eager to work. nFftftMA 
Some skirted trades c&n be obtsihed 
immediately. ‘ ' WRUICA 

SALTER 

For fuKififermatfafi write #d,y» / * t cceaso 

*tff» V' **■ UM-.* * 
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Building 


Where it pinches 



A view of a building contractor's heaven, 
terraces at the University of East Anglia 


The building industry always complains 
that it bears the brunt of stop-go 
economics. But it is no longer as simple 
as that. Development area policy, office 
building controls, the shape of the housing 
programme and of other big public sector 
expansions such as universities and tele¬ 
communications ; all the things in which 
the government really does have power 
of selective capital investment naturally 
work in favour of those selected to do the 
job. All through the building business, 
from architects’ offices to bricklayers, the 
worst squeeze is being felt by the firms 
that are too small to be in the running for 
big public tenders—but not so small as 
to be mere local jobbing decorators. 

This situation exaggerates the long¬ 
term trend throughout the industry for 
polarisation into very large and very small 
companies. Big contractors are foraging 
wider for work, snapping up jobs which 
normally might have fa 41 en to more 
modest local firms. The extra building 
employment that is brought into the 
development areas by new factories and 
other projects concentrated there, do not 
always bring much joy to local builders. 

Looked at regionally, England north 
of the Humber, and Wales, had more 
building orders last year than in 1965 ; 
so did contractors in the West Midlands, 
although this was almost entirely due to 
huge public housing programmes. Now 
industrial and commercial contractors in 
the Midlands report gloomy order books. 
Lists of builders’ bankruptcies always 
sound sensational and must often include 
firms who deserved to go out of business ; 
but there has been a rash of them in the 
West Midlands and the North West 
lately. 

Scotland, which does not look so 
bright in the national picture as a whole, 
has been doing far better that it has been 
accustomed to in construction activity ; 
output has been increasing steadily and 
there is still a healthy industrial footage 


in the pipelir?* It must be the only part 
of Britain where architects are scarce. 
Goodness knows what the unemployment 
figures, already bad enough, would look 
like without this bonus—a pay-off for 
regional development policy which does 
not get much credit at the moment. 

Operations research 

Another panacea 


It is not a new phenomena for a firm of 
consultants to pronounce the exciting new 
theory that British management in the 
public and private sector is not all it 
might be. Nor is it unheard of for a 
specialist to explain that what is wrong 
with British industry is that his specialisa¬ 
tion is not prominent enough in board¬ 
room discussions. Thus top management 
in Britain is not sufficiently marketing 
oriented, it is not au fait with modern 
technique of financial management, it 
understands nothing of organisation 
theory and human relations ; there are 
not enough engineers in boardrooms. And 
now it seems that these diagnoses were 
wrong and that the real trouble is that 
directors do not use operation research. 

But with this pinch of salt, the views of 
Business Operations Research, expressed 
at a Press-In this week, ought to be taken 
seriously. BOR claims to be the biggest 
firm in Europe specialising solely in opera¬ 
tions research, having grown quickly to 
its present size since i960, when it was 
started up by three operations research 
men in the steel industry. Operations 
research is basically the application of 
mathematical techniques to business and 
administrative problems. It includes things 
like linear programming ; for example for 
a firm making AG and DC electiic motors, 
where the two types need different 
amounts of different types of labour, and 
produce different profit margins. Linear 
programming can show for a fixed total 
of each type of labour what is the ideal 
product mix. Similarly queueing theory 
has applications both to production plan¬ 
ning and to distribution problems. 

To its surprise BOR is now finding that 
over half its work is now done for ovei- 
seas customers, mainly in Europe. This is 
probably a consequence of the traditional 
continental view that an engineering 
background is what is needed to run a 
business. Large and medium sized firms 
on the continent not only use operations 
research more than do British ones, they 
also use it differently. They use it not 
only for “ tactical ” problems (e.g. how 
many distribution depots to have and 
where to locate them) but also for 
“ strategic ” top level decision questions 
(e.g. should we start making widgets). 
Another strategic problem, for which, 
BOR claims to have produced a number 
of possible solutions, is cutting the cost 
of the National Health Service, by using 
OR techniques ; but: “ we have had 
several talks with them, but it always gets 
lost in committees.” 


Small ge nerators 

Spun off 


What is technological spin off ? Answer: 
something that is talked about by smart 
with-it non-scientists and non-indui- 
trialists like the Minister of Technology 
and (this week) Mr Secretary Shore. It 
is supposed to happen where development 
work on one project accidentally opens 
the door (and the eyes of the firm’s 
technical men) to new and unexpected 
applications of the project. It is a form 
of by-product of development spending. 
Such as ? 

As aircraft got bigger, so the effort 
needed to move the rudder and other 
control surfaces, increased. So did 
the demand for electricity for heating, 
lighting and ventilating the aircraft. 
So aircraft had to have generator, 
working off the engines; but the 
“ development ” went into the task of 
making sure that the size and weight of 
the generators did not grow in proportion 
to the size of the aircraft. English Electric, 
which used to make aircraft itself a few 
long years ago, thus became expert on 
small generators. Suddenly last year it 
woke up to the other possible uses they 
have. 

It is now possible to buy your own 
generator, measuring 11 in by 15m by 
15m for £570 (basic price) plus postage 
and packing. It will generate 15 kilowatts 
and can be fitted to the engine of a c^r 
or van. The car’s engine drives the 
generator instead of the propulsion 
system, using it fiat out is equivalent to 
driving the car at '$4 miles per hour. 
Forty have been sold so far, including 15 
for television floodlights for location 
filming. The small generators are not a 
cheap source of power. The attraction 
is the convenience of having mobile 
electricity, without having to lug around 
a large, noisy and usually s powerful 
generator. Other possible applications are 
for drilling and othci sorts of road repair 
and construction woik, and for firemen— 
not just to drive fire-engine pumps but 
also to power their other equipment like 
the hacksaws thev use to cut through 
wrec ked cars to get people out. 
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What English Electric’s experience 
illustrates is that technological spin off 
requires a large company with a fair 
degree of diversification—to allow it to 
use development know-how gained in one 
field in others. Perhaps more important 
still is a special sort of management live¬ 
liness at all levels—a management that is 
not so absorbed with its current problems 
as to be blind to new opportunities, even 
though taking advantage, of these in the 
short run will throw up all sorts of new 
problems and headaches for everybody. 
What is certain is that the amount of 
technological spin off will not be increased 
by just spending more money on develop¬ 
ment, and still less (pace Mr Shore) by 
the government taking shares in the firm 
concerned. 


Pensions 


Half pay? 


Last week Mr George Darling of the 
Board of Trade reassured a conference 
of life and pensions brokers with the good 
news that the relatively high levels of 
wage-related benefits the government is 
aiming for will be “ only ” a basis for 
social welfare; the “ general run of 
people,” will make provision for more, 
independently ; in the case of pensions, 
presumably, through occupational 
schemes. 

What the government is aiming for in 
the pensions field is half pay on retirement. 
This has got nothing to do with the 
14 poverty,” Mr Darling also talked al>out, 
which arises principally because the flat 
rate State pension is too low, and because 
the same is true of family allowances, 
means tested or not. “ Half pay on retire¬ 
ment,” is in fact a way of extending the 
role of t\ state pensions scheme into 
fields whei^ people are able to make pro¬ 
vision for themselves, and are doing so 
increasingly. 

If the government's scheme really does 
turn out to provide half pay on retire¬ 
ment, it is doubtful if the general run of 
people will need to provide for more. 
Progressive employers already give half 
of final salary as pension. But if the 


government really means what it says, the 
annual contribution needed to provide a 
wage-related, inflation hedged pension is 
probably between 15 and 20 per cent of 
salary, starting now, taking 35 years to 
build up to half of final salary. Who is 
going to start paying contributions of this 
order now, for benefits so distant ? 

And if the government really means 
what it says, what about the £10,000 
million of life office investments (including 
£2,000 million government stocks) that Mr 
Darling mentioned. Around half the life 
offices premium income now represents 
pension scheme money, not counting con¬ 
tributions into firms’ own pension funds. 
The more the government eases into the 
private sector’s area of the pensions field, 
the more need there is for it to behave 
like the private sector. In this case it 
means setting up a national pensions fund 
(on the Swedish model) with wide powers 
of investment, and with strict safeguards 
against interference in the way the funds 
are invested. The pensioners’ long-term 
interest is not the same thing as what 
ministers at any moment may happen to 
see as the “ national interest.” The alter¬ 
native to a funded scheme would be 
raging inflation. This is if the govern¬ 
ment means what it says. 


Films 


National finance? 


The National Film Finance Corporation 
has just reported its customary tale of woe 
for the year to 31st March ; losses (exclud¬ 
ing £180,000 interest paid to the Board 
of Trade) were £200,000. The NFFC 
has now lost £5 million out of the £6 
million with which it started in 1950 ; the 
other £1 million is already lent ; it is in 
theory allowed to borow another £2 mil¬ 
lion. But the government will not give a 
guarantee of repayment for more than 
£750,000 of this. Or rather, it appears 
that the Board of Trade would not refuse 
to repay any money above this sum, but 
would not guarantee when repayment 
might be. The net result, taking into 
account likely profits from such successes 
as The Family Way and Accident , and 


the normal trickle of repaid loans, 
balanced by interest payments and ex¬ 
penses is that the NFFC will have only 
£500,000 to lend this year. 

The Corporation is at the moment a 
lame-dog institution, waiting for the com¬ 
plete overhaul of all legislation affecting 
films needed before present legislation 
runs out in 1970. The managing director, 
Mr John Terry, wants another £6 taillion 
to establish a new fund—which he expects 
to spend at £2 million a year, to establish 
an effective counterforce to the American 
film makers. These account for 90 per 
cent of all the investment in film making 
in this country. The NFFC’s record has 
not been good. This is partly because it 
is the lender of last resort ; it attracts the 
hopefuls who can’t raise money elsewhere 
—and as soon as producers have had a 
hit or two with its help they can get their 
money elsewhere. At the same time the 
American-backed films get the bulk of the 
P'ilm Fund levy, whose payment is based 
on the rule of higher payments to those 
successful films which need it least. 

There is a fair case for saying that 
there should be a new-style NFFC, but 
that the odds should be less loaded against 
it. The trick will be to ensure that the 
Americans stay here and yet bleed them, 
of a little of their profits. This ought not 
to be too difficult, since the biggest reason 
for their presence here is not the fund 
(although it does help them more than 
similar institutions in Europe) but the 
vast pool of talent—writers, actors, techni¬ 
cians, directors—possessed by the country 
who have made British-accented films ac¬ 
ceptable even in the United States. So it 
ought to be perfectly possible to contrive 
a way of getting eggs from the goose : 
payments by the film fund could be sub¬ 
ject to an upper cut-off point ; or the 
NFFC could be given an automatic small 
slice of the profits fiom any film made in 
this country. Film accounts are drawn up 
in so conservative a way (they are depre¬ 
ciated very quickly, and ignore the resi¬ 
dual value given by sales to television) 
that a 5 per cent tax on profits would not 
hurt the producers too much. But of course 
the best long-term solution to the problem 
faced by film makers here lies in a re¬ 
organisation of the actual cinemas. This 
could happen. 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

Gap widened to £52 million In September, 
owing to strike hit exports. 


STEEL 

September production 2 per cent up, 
but capacity utilisation in the third quarter 
down to 75 per cent. 


CONSTRUCTION 

New orders 12 per cent up in July. Apart 


from housi 

were we|l 


fti*p ub 
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public sector orders in June 


Percentage change from : 


Month Index Pravioua Thraa Twalva 

1068=100 month months ago months ago 


Industrial 


production * 
amploymant * 

Julv 

August 

134 

1Q1.4 


nil 

-1 

-3.0 

productivity * 

July 

132 


+r 

+3 

Export trade *t 

September 

127 

-4 

-8 

Retail trade * 

August 

126 

+1 

+3 

+2 

Unemployment • 

September 

140.1 

+0.7 

+7.2 

+63.7 

Wage rates (weakly) 

August 

140.6 

+0.2 

+1.8 

+3.7 

Retail prices 

August 

128.2 

-0.2 

-0.4 

+1.4 

Export prices 

August 

116 

+1 

+1 

+2 


* Seasonally adiustsd. Indicatora of export and rafars to numbar wholly unamployad. excluding 
retail trade reflect movements fit volume terms, sehool-lasvars and in September was running at an 

i.ain value ar constant price. Vtosmployment annual rats of 2.4%. t Provisional. 
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‘The Financial Times makes 
my breakfast complete. 

It gives me a direct look on all 
countries BMW is engaged with. 



PaulO Hahnemann 
Mltglled des Vorstandes der 
Bayeriache Motoren Werko AO 

The Financial Times 

puts business first 

No other newspaper reports so many aspects of business news. 

Accurately—Concisely. ^ 

Puts business first—ask any advertiser 
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601 cut in 

export 
freight rates 


BEA Cargo introduces the ‘Europak 88’ 


From October 1st, British exporters and importers can get up to 
60% discount on normal rates using the'Europak 88'. The more 
you pack into this new European standard air cargo container, 
the lower the rate per kilo and the lower your packing costs. 


• Max. weight (me. container) 800 kg. 

e External volume 88 cu ft 

(42 in x 52 in. x 70 in high) 

e Standard container rate irrespective 
of contents 

e Mixed commodities Almost any 
commodity or combination of 
commodities can be accepted 
e Containers are available in a variety of 
materials, and can be either 
permanent or disposable 


• Discounts are given on these 
BEA routes 


Between: Belfast, Birmingham, 
Glasgow, Manchester, 
London 

and Amsterdam, Brussels, 
Paris, Stockholm, Helsinki, 
Copenhagen, Gothenburg, 
Dusseldorf, Frankfurt, 
Milan and Zurich. 



For full details and actual cost 
savings to you, contact ICAB, 

The International Cargo Advisory 
Bureau, West London Air Terminal. 
CromwejfJjoad, London, S.W.7. 
TelephdjdB FRO 4255 Ext. 2463. 


BEA 


CARGO 

NUMBER 1 IN EUROPE 
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Help from the sheikhs of Zurich— 
and points west? 


This \ veek the pound received some 
remark* ible support from Switzerland and 
the fina ncial community was rife with 
unconfiri Tied reports both of other help, 
already s ecretly received, and still more 
that may be on the way. Some of these 
rumours s ound distinctly more plausible 
than othe rs. But first, a word about 
the one-ye ar loan of SwFr45o million 
“ accepted with appreciation ” by the 
Treasury frt >111 the* Swiss Bank Corpora¬ 
tion, the S wiss Credit Bank and the 
Union Bank of Switzerland. 

This is not the first time that a group 
of private ban kers have come to the help 
of a sovereign power, but it is the first 
time in many . a long year that a power 
the size of Bn tain has needed to take 
such help. A sense of wounded pride 
gave a special cd ge to the cynical derision 
which greeted tin & transaction in the City 
of London. In t. he popular version, the 
Swiss banks pay virtually no return to 
the sheikhs who » cuttled out of sterling, 
but are now re- -lending the sheikhs’ 
deposits to the Brit ish,Government at 5$ 
per cent, free of any exchange risk. 
Neither the chain of events (nor the 
sheikhs) are probabl y quite as simple as 
that. It is doubtful whether the sheikhs 
would have switched from sterling into 
Swiss francs themselve s, since Swiss banks 
pay only nominal interest on non¬ 
resident Swiss franc accounts. The 
sheikhs switched into d» dlars or, in many 
cases, did not switch c ‘Ut of steiling at 
all, but merely transfern “d balances from 
British to foreign ban! in the City. 
These foreign banks in tu rn switched into 
other currencies : such sv vitching by the 
London branches of Swiss banks probably 
explains much of the he tge sums that 
flooded into the Swiss n ioney market 
from abroad this summer, d ragging down 
the Swiss discount rate by a half-point to 
3 per cent and the yield on i Swiss govern¬ 
ment bonds from 4} per cen t in June to 
4i per cent by August. T 1 iat leaves a 
handsome margin on a loan t* 0 Britain at 
5$ per cent, but the Sv viss banks 
could have done better sti H lending 
to the Euro-dollar market, wi here three 
months’ money is now at 5$ per cent 
and prohikirig to go higher sti H. There 


is evidence enough, here, that the Swfss 
bankers were activated by a concern for 
sterling rather than their immediate 
profit on an unusual loan. 

What about the rumours of other 
support ? Since March, the British 
authorities have declined to disclose their 
drawings on central banking swap lines 
and it is impossible to confirm this week’s 
report out of Paris (but not necessarily 
from a French source) that the Bank of 
England has drawn about $650 million 
since June under its swap line with the 
New York Federal Reserve; and that 
the Fed. offset about $550 million of 
this under its swap lines with the central 
banks of Germany, Italy, Holland and 
Belgium. However, this report comes 
from what seems to be a good source, 
and seems plausible, though it is less easy 
to believe rumours that there has been 
another increase in central banking swap 
lines without any disclosure having been 
made. 

The least believable of all the rumours 
floating about was this week’s in Le 
Monde that Britain will try to issue some 
sort of sterling “ Roosa ” bonds instead of 
repaying in convertible currencies the 
£112 million due to the International 
Monetary Fund by December. This was 
flatly and vigorously denied in London. 
But there could just possibly be some 
truth in a rather different version of this 
report : that some sort of loan to Britain 
on terms rather longer than the 
customary three months’ central banking 
swaps is now being discussed on high. 
We do not know about this. But Britain 
has probably tested out the contingent 
readiness of others to help with swaps 
and the like in the months ahead ; and 
there do seem to have been hints 
to the United States that it might 
be necessary to draw on the £3.2 
billion of privately owned British overseas 
portfolio investment in an extreme 
emergency, though this would, re^ 
grettably, disrupt the American securities 
market where the largest part of these 
assets are held. That, and America’s 
deeply rooted interest in the pound’s 
present parity, might provide powerful 
incehtives for drumming up a longer- 
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term loan, if that turns out to be needed. 
Certainly a more powerful reason than 
Amenta’s gratitude (greatly played up 
on this side of the Atlantic) for the 
expert ,way in which Mr Callaghan is 
said to have steered the Group* of Ten 
towards agreement on deliberate reserve 
creation. He did a good deal , But 
President Johnson did more when he 
twisted Mr Kiesinger’s arm at the White 
House—perhaps he will soon have to do 
it again? 

Germany 

The next 

Bundesbank 

president 

Hamburg 

There is a gro wing belief irt Germany that 
the government may try to put off the 
difficult decision of finding a new presi* 
dent for the Bundesbank by asking Dr 
Karl Blessing to stay on for yet another 
two years when his present, already ex¬ 
tended term of office expires on December 
31st. Dr Blessing, who is now 67, has held 
the post since 1958, having agreed to stay 
on for a further two years after he reached 
the normal retiring age in 1965. 

One of the names in the wind is that of 
Dr Wilfried Guth, a former director 
of the Bundesbank, a former executive 
director of the International Monetary 
Fund, and now a director of the Kredit* 
anstalt fur Wiederaufbau, Germany’s 
main development finance institution. 
But the candidate most often talked 
about is Dr Otmar Emminger, who has 
established a considerable reputation both 
in Germany and abroad as a director 
since 1953 of the Bundesbank and its pre¬ 
decessor bank, and as chairman of the 
deputies of the Group of Ten. 

The government, however, is thought 
to be uneasy about Dr Emminger’s em¬ 
phasis on monetary stability as contrasted 
with Dr Schiller’s emphasis on economic 
expansion. The appointment of a poli¬ 
tically amenable president is particularly 
important in Germany, where the Bundes¬ 
bank enjoys greater independence thstn 
central hanks do in many other countries 
and where thine have been widely pub¬ 
licised differences between the Bundesbank 
and the government over the past year. 
There is plenty of scope for conflict in the 
vagueness of the law when it comes to 
defining the Bundesbank’s authority and 
its relationship with the government The 
law lays down that the bank should sup- 
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por't the government’s financial policy— 
but only insofar afdt concur* with the 
bank’s duty to safeguard the currency. 
Hence the belief that the government 
would like to find someone who’s views on 
economic policy are closer to Dr Schiller’s 
own. No such candidate has yet been 
heard of, not, that i s, in public, and it will 
be difficult to find one who could meet 
this requirement and at the'tfune time in¬ 
spire the same kind of confidence in the 
financial community as Dr -Blessing or 
Dr Emminger. The government thus 
seems to have threie choices: it can 
appoint Dr Emminger ; it can risk up¬ 
setting the financial community (and a 
large pairt of the public) by making a 
quasi-political appointment from outside 
the Bundesbank ; or it can play for time 
by extending Dr Blessing’s term again, if 
he is agreeable. 

Cocoa. 

Success at Geneva 


The governments of the world’s 14 lead¬ 
ing cocoa producers and consumers have 
finally hammered out an agreement at 
fJeneva, with only some mirror details still 
to be settled. But the real breakthrough 
came as long ago as last summer when 
the governments of the United States and 
Ghana accepted the principle of a world 
cocoa agreement that would combine sell¬ 
ing quotas for producers with a buffer 
stock to mop up surpluses. This buffer 
stock will be financed by a levy on pro¬ 
ducers of one American cent a pound on 
all cocoa sales in world markets. The real 
haggling at Geneva was over the mini¬ 
mum and maximum world selling prices 
that the agreement will try to enforce 
and, after the customary eleventh-hour 
brinkmanship, these were set at £160 and 
£232 a ton. 

Under the agreement, produce!s will 
be able to sell to the buffer stock any out¬ 
put above their quotas for sales in world 
markets. But the buffer slock will pay 
only half the minimum world price (i.e., 
£80 a ton) for these surpluses. If at any 
future time the buffer stock sells cocoa 
in the market to stop world prices rising 
above the agreed ceiling of £232 a ton, 
them the proceeds would be used to pay 
an additional £80 a ton to> those pro¬ 
ducers who had earlier sold the buffer 
stock their surpluses. The idea is to give 
producers just sufficient for their sur¬ 
pluses to discourage dumping in world 
markets (which will be a big test) and at 
the same time to discourage over-produc¬ 
tion—and this is the key feature of the 
agreement, contrasting with attempts to 
manage other world commodities, like 
:offee, solely by selling quotas for pro¬ 
ducers without the support of a buffer 
stock for surpluses. 

The maximum size of the buffer stock 


has fixed at 250,000 tons, the 

»pproximal^f|wivalent. of two years’ 
world surplwr’ in the recent past. It 


would cost the buffer stock £20 million 
to take up that maximum—but that 
would be a reasonable price to pay for 
stabilising a commodity that earns its 
producers some £300 million a year at 
current puces. Any surpluses above that 
would still be sold to the buffer stock— 
but at knock-down prices for turning into 
margarine. 

This agreement is tailor-made for 
cocoa. Umike the coffee agreement, it 
does not require producers to store their 
own surpluses, which most of them are 
simply not equipped to do. The buffer 
stock has been set up on the basis that 
most world cocoa is now sold for forward 
delivery. Thus, unlike the tin buffer 
stock, it will not be required to intervene 
in the market from day to day * it will 
contract to take up suipluses whenever 
they look like materialising, for delivery 
at the end of the season (which is when 
cocoa surpluses typically do tend to 
accumulate). There is a moral here for 
the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development, which has been striving 
for a universal scheme to fit all commodi¬ 
ties : this is just not on. 

The best measure of the new cocoa 
agreement’s potential for stabilising prices 
is the outcry it has provoked from cocoa 
traders in America and Britain, who are 
happiest when prices fluctuate most. 
There is no need to weep for them, since 
even the new agreement provides for 
price fluctuations of nearly 50 per cent, 
which ought to be enough to ensure any 
trader a living. 


Globe Air 

Tailspin 

The disastrous crash of a Britannia air¬ 
craft at Nicosia this spring cost the lives 
of 126 people. It also added to the troubles 
of the Swiss charter company, Globe Air, 
of Basle, which operated it. After the 
accident, public confidence (already 
shaken by a series of rumours about 
financial difficulties) vanished altogether. 
Neckermann, the German mail order 
house which runs a highly successful 
travel agency, and the Swiss agency 
Hotelplan, cancelled their contracts with 
the airline. And the German government 
withdrew the company's landing licence. 
While other charter airlines are fully 
booked for the next season. Globe Air has 
so far sold only a fifth of its capacity. 

Now, for the first time, the full extent 
of the financial difficulties into which the 
company had been sliding over the past 
few years, has become known. The com¬ 
pany results for 1966 show that by the 
end of last year losses had eaten up the 
total share capital of Sw.Fr. 1*3.5 nullion. 
On top of that the formed chairman, Mr 
Ruedin, was arrested in Switzerland 
on October 6th, but released soon after¬ 
wards. , 

Even if the official investigation into 
the Nicosia accident clears Globe Air of 
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any blame,, the chaqce* of a $#rt 
are slim. Jhe^tompcfr^nk^ 
suggested setting up a ipfechu ttrfnpany, 
which would take over the aircraft, pay 
off the huge mortgages on them, and then 
lease them to Globe Air. But this rescue 
operation would cost at least Sw.Fr. 3 
million. And airline specialists reckon that 
refloating Globe Air in its present form, 
would cost at least Sw.Fr. 10 million,. 
That would require a new investor, not 
easily found despite the promising out¬ 
look for air charter business in Switzer¬ 
land. With Swissair already tied up in 
charter business through Balair, the 
chances of a Swiss take-over offer are 
slight. And the attitude of British E agle, 
which has been asked by Globe A ir to 
contribute expertise, is still vague : it is an 
open question whether Eagle would want 
to buy into this situation. An added 
obstacle in the search for# a cc ,mpany 
to take over is that most of Globe 
Air’s 2,000 shareholders are in th' e tourist 
trade in the Bernese Oberland, and fear 
that a new owner might want t o change 
the company’s routes and cut t) ie flow of 
tourists into their area. 

Globe Air started business ir 1 1961 and 
at first succeeded by concer itrating on 
short flights between Switzerk md and the 
Mediterranean, England an* d Germany. 
Then Mr Ruedin venturer J into long 
distance flights to Bombay and Nairobi, 
on which the company losf t heavily. 

Globe Air’s four aircraft (two Bntan- 
nias and two Dart Herak jg) were over¬ 
staffed by at least a thii *d. And to get 
business, the company b» egan chartering 
aircraft at as much as 25 } per cent below 
cost. Thus one flying hoi‘ ir in a Britannia, 
reckoned to allow a dt *cent profit at a 
price of Sw.Fr. 3,400, was offered by 
Globe Air for Sw.Fr. 2, 400 or less. 

Since the crash br< :>ught things to a 
lx)il, the company ha* s been sliding even 
deeper into the red. It had to cancel a 
great deal of last ye ar’s bookings, as it 
was unable to financ ,e a replacement for 
the lost Britannia aircraft. And this 
despite the offer froi n the British Overseas 
Airways Corporate ,n to sell two Comets 
with a down payme ;nt of only 20 per cent. 
As a result, Globe / dr’s losses have climbed 
to over Sw.Fr. 20 million. And practically 
no reserves were \ >uilt up in better days. 

But the shareh olders, who are meeting 
later this month , are likely to fight hard 
to keep the co mpany alive, since their 
own business is at stake. 


Israel 

Meanwhile, down 
on the,* farm ... 

One of tli* * problems left by the Israel- 
/ Arab , war it that of integrating the agri¬ 
culture^! the Jordan west bank and Gaza 
into Israe The .^agricultural output of 
these twe > captured sectors was less than 
£24 mill ion (sterling) last year compared 
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The stroiM^tant, nten of 
Associate Engineering are about to 
discuss their favourite subject... 


Themselves 


n Our name could mean 
practically nothing ot 
almost anything. We decid¬ 
ed to be almost anything. 

So, we diversified. Building 
on inherent metallurgical' 
and engmeermg skills, we 
put our talents to worjk 
in bridgcbuilding, jet en¬ 
gines, machine tools, com¬ 
mercial vehicles and agri¬ 
cultural machinery. Last 
year only one fifth of our 
£61 million sales went into U K. cars and light vans, four 
fifths elsewhere. 

We also invested in research. Electronic fuel injection, 
numerical control, sintering and electro-chemical machin¬ 
ing are just four of the schemes bearing fruit today in the 
Group’s operating companies. Each year, Associated 
Engineering spend well over £i million on research and 
development. And we travelled. Associated Engineering 
products now go all over the world. Last year we sold £i | 
million of machinery to Eastern Europe alone, and exports 
(direct and indirect) totalled £22 J million — almost half 
of the Group U.K. turnover. 

We succeeded. Associated Engineering profits rose during 
the difficult first 6 months of our year, when the squeeze 
was making life hard at home, tfext tone anyone asks you 
what Associated Engineering makes, answer them with one 
word: Progress. 99 
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e iuperb «x ample of 
precision engineering, end 
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e/et engine 

Look et the tiny transducer 
on the control unit 
Capable of recording 
every minute variation m 
piston performance as It 
actually happens 
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Our cargo-carrying Jets serve 120 cities on 6 continents. So we’ve grown to know 
who’s who in business just about everywhere. Our Worldwide Marketing 
Service can help you reach the businessmen who are looking for your products. 
And it doesn’t cost you a cent for the service. AirMarketing not only puts you 
in business ’round the world. It keeps you in business by cutting, or even elimi¬ 
nating, costs on such things as inventory, warehousing, packing, crating, wharf¬ 
age, inland transportation, insurance, pilferage. Get the full profit picture of 
AirMarketing . Call your Pan Am® Cargo Agent. Or call us. 


World's laigest air cargo carrier 
World's most experienced airline 

First On the Atlantic First in Latin America 

First on the Pacific First 'Round the World s, 
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with Israel 4 * £175 million. Prices# mo»t 
agricultural products on the west bank 
w)Ht eboui.tolf thoie talsia^ but only 
some of its crops' compete tllsecfly wits 
w«J. Israeli, proddcsHt-mainly tQtoatoes, 
water melons, egepkitt and grape*.This 
has already forced some Jewish settlements, 
& out their selling prices, and it seems 
likely that the) may limit production of 
these crops, switching to other lino. At 
the mote time, prices of west bank .crops, 
particularly of those not in direct competi¬ 
tion with Israeli crops, are slowly rising 
and Arab living standards in the area 
should improve in the process, A rise in 
prices may also affect sales of agricul¬ 
tural products from the west bank to 
Transjordan. These used to amount to 
s^bout £i| million a year of tomatoes, 
water melons, potatoes, grapes and citrus, 
or about half the west barn’s total agri¬ 
cultural sales. Such sales to Trans¬ 
jordan are still continuing, though on a 
„ smaller scale, with the Israeli authorities 
deliberately turning a blind eye. And 


Bfiwmv tonsi ; 


meanwhile,, the Israeli authorities are try¬ 
ing to build up alternative markets for 
WW' baBfc ttwrt 1' jhpftftti & its oliwt oS! 

< VTl&lSlla SW. feu) 

have been l^yin^hm quantities of we$t 
bank frpit ^vegetable*. 

Aboth^r market for west bank products 
is provided by the Owe strip, whose agri¬ 
cultural imports have traditionally been 
about twice p big P its exports. What is 
uncertain is whether eastern Europe will 
continue to provide the main export outlet 
for the Gaza strip’s citrus, as in the past 
Some Israelis doubt it and, if they are 
right, a new market for this crop would 
have to be found. The far bigger problem 
in the Gaza strip as well as on the Golan 
Heights of Syria is the widespread inci¬ 
dence of tuberculosis and other livestock 
diseases. Until the Israel authorities sue- * 
ceed in their present attempts to stamp 
these out, there can be no agricultural 
integration here. 


Vietnam Ttode 

Whose red 



The move to tighten 

for allowing British registered rikJjM ttt 
trade with North Vietnam it SriUkfefeg 
th tough the mill of the Upited' SW63*. 
Ctongren. After American rep«eint«tiMt 
hit year, no more ship* registered, bHtfa 
United Kingdom are how trading dltosb 
with North Vietnam, and the number# 
Hongkong registered ships on the run hat 
fallen steadily. It Was down to 48 hit 
year (from 91 in 1964) and it is thoughts 
to have dropped further since then, '• 
Most (though not &H) the Hongkong 
registered ships left on die Haiphong run 
ere effectively owned by the Peking 
government and these are likely to stay 
in the business. There is very little to stop 
them. Anyone can set up a private com* 


Quest for a "European" company 

Brusnls 


The subject that comes in for a rapid and 
impressionistic paragraph in the report of 
the European Economic Community's 
Commission on Britain's application, is the 
problem of the “ European company." 
The commission comments brightly that 
" the obvious economic advantages that 
the enlarged community could derive from 
the creation of a European company 
give reason to hope that English law will 
not in the end represent an additional 
obstacle, given that the United Kingdom 
has already stated its readiness to change 
its legislation in this held." At least as 
obvious, and very frequently highlighted, 
are the advantages that the present com¬ 
munity could derive from agreeing rapidly 
on how to make possible the creation of 
a truly integrated European company to 
exploit the whole of the big EEC area, 
the pickings of which are at present going 
in such large proportions to the Ameri¬ 
cans. 

With the best will in the world—which 
it is true does not often exist—European 
firms cannot, as things stand At present, 
merge across the frontiers within the com¬ 
munity. Given the Six's inability to solve 
this problem, however, the patronising tone 
of the EEC report on this aspect of 
Britain's application may have caused 
some wry smiles. 

The Americans can centralise their Euro¬ 
pean companies in a holding company 
situated (legally if not physically) 
somewhere convenient like Luxemburg. 
Europeans can take e~ *h ether over easily 
enough, but if the master company is to 
be quoted, it has to be established under 
one national law which precludes real 
supranational meigers. The EEC's experts 
have been studying this problem for some 
time. Since the original French memoran¬ 
dum and the European commission’s 
detailed report of the spring of 1965, the 
council has received a 250-page study 
requested by the commission from Pro¬ 
fessor Sanders of Rotterdam, and a further 


lengthy report from its own expert group 
which chose as its chairman the same Prof. 
Sanders. This latter group met once more 
last week. 

On the problem to which they have 
given priority—that of defining the con¬ 
ditions of access to the designation of 
“ European company " and to the benefits 
of whatever statute is adopted—the clear- 
cut starting positions are beginning to 
move slightly closer together. The French, 
who started by wanting qualification for 
all national companies with a minimum 
capital ($100,000) now accept a cut-oif 
slightly above the national one, as an in¬ 
centive, and suggest a diversified series of 
criteria varying according to whether the 
European company is the result of a mer¬ 
ger, a joint subsidiary, or simply a national 
enterprise " going European/' They argue, 
rightly, that capital requirements are very 
different for a steel works or a research 
laboratory, both of which might need to 
work at the European level. The Belgians 
and Dutch seem prepared to follow them. 
The German approach, on the other hand, 
is a qualitative rather than a quantitative 
one—though the cut-off they would want 
would be a much higher one—with the 
existence of effective cross-frontier links 
as a necessary condition for being a "Euro¬ 
pean company.” The commission, natur¬ 
ally enough, is sympathetic to this line 
Work will remain centred on the question 
of what constitutes a European company 
until the outlines of a solution emerge. 

Then the group can move on to three 
other problems, the prickliest of which 
may turn out to be that of workers' parti¬ 
cipation in management. Germany is the 
only one of the Six to have full legislation 
on this, and the government, under strong 
pressure from the trades unions, is un¬ 
likely to want to abandon it in the case 
of companies which merge, still less for 
any which simply went European. But the 
Germans would find this a hard point on 
which to hone trade: the employers' 


.. .. .. 

organisations of the other five countries > 
are much disturbed at the idea of the 
European company as a Troian horse, 
bringing this notion of workers* represent 
tation within their boundaries, 

Italy’s particular problem arises from 
her firm adherence to the off-beat system 
of nominal share-holding instituted in 
1941. It sees the danger of a major capital - 
leakage to European companies with their 
headquarters elsewhere in the community 
and issuing bearer shares. Italy is reluctant 
to change its system, but will come under 
strong pressure to do so. The last of the 
four questions has even wider ramifica¬ 
tions. Without general tax harmonisation, 
the temptation to set up merged head¬ 
quarters or joint subsidiaries in the coun¬ 
try with the lightest taxes is obvious. 

The. experts have carefully steered clear 
of the political problem which underlies 
all the European company discussions : the 
choice between a "European type” com¬ 
pany, created under identical provisions 
inserted into national legislation, and the 
"European law" formula involving new 
and separate community level legislation. 

The latter is unacceptable to the French, 
although, as the commission has always 
argued, it is the only one that would 
facilitate genuine mergers rather than sim¬ 
ply encouraging national firms to "go 
European." But the French are stumped 
when asked who could ensure uniform 
interpretation of the identical provisions. 

The easy answer—the supranational court 
of justice of the community—is uncon¬ 
genial for obvious reasons, for it brings in 
through the window the community the 
French are trying to bar at the door On 
the most optimistic estimate m Brussels, 
it will be two or three years before the 
legal and technical problems are cleared 
away. The talk of urgency rings a little 
hollow. And Agfa .Gevaert, whose frus¬ 
trated attempt to merge is so often cited, 
has so far found the formula of twin 
companies in Germany and Belgium, which 
it had to adopt, quite satisfactory—at least 
until it wishes to change from comple¬ 
mentary production lines to a really integ¬ 
rated firm. 
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pany in Hongkong provided a born or nat¬ 
uralised British subject can be found to 
serve on the board. And since there ate 
plenty of Hongkong Chinese who qualify, 
the Chinese government has no difficulty 
setting up companies in the colony. 

Among Hongkong shipping companies 
that own or operate ships on long-term 
charter to China are Far East Enterprising 
Qo. Ltd. ; Ocean Tramping Co. Ltd. ; 
China Merchant Steam Navigation Com¬ 
pany ; Dah Lien, Shipping Company ; 
Hemisphere Shipping Co. Ltd. ; Nanyang 
Steamship and Enterprises Ltd. ; and 
Peninsular Shipping Co. Ltd. Some of the 
director* of these companies are also in¬ 
volved, in other kinds of enterprise for the 
Peking government, including banking and 
import/export business. Their ships are 
blacklisted by the American government 
(and thus disbarred from carrying United 
States government cargoes). Moreover, 
many of-the directors of these companies 
are on the United States Treasury’s list of 
“designated** persons disbarred from 
trading with any official American organ¬ 
isation. But although such sanctions have 
dissuaded a number of other shippers from 
the Haiphong trade, they are unlikely to 
cut much ice with those companies that 
are owned by Peking, and neither has the 
British government or the Hongkong 
government any power to restrict their 
activities. On the contrary, the freedom 
such companies enjoy is the quid pro quo 
for Hongkong's existence, which seems 
more important than the few goods car¬ 
ried in a few Hongkong registered ships 
to North Vietnam. 


There is no of evidence about the 
Chinese ties of* some of the Hongkohg 
registered ships still trading with North 
Vietnam. For, instance, there is Ocean 
1 ramping, which owns about 20 ships on 
long-term charter to China, and which 
also charters a good many ttemp ships 
for the Peking government. Cargo frienir 
feats and loading instructions for these 
ships come direct from Peking. Beck and 
engine-room crews come mostly from the 
Chinese mainland. The handful of British 
and Hongkong Chinese officers on these 
ships are attracted by exceptional wages 
plus “ war ’’ bonuses on ships trading with 
North Vietnam. 

Yet even the Chinese-owned Hong¬ 
kong registered ships seem to avoid carry¬ 
ing to Haiphong cargoes on America’s 
strategic embargo list (mostly transported 
in Russian and Polish ships). The Hong¬ 
kong registered ships mostly carry goods 
less directly valuable for North Vietnam’s 
war effort—cement, concrete reinforcing 
bars, timber, cotton, irrigation pumps and 
generators. And very little of the cargo 
carried even by these ships, under the 
British flag, is British in origin : the total 
value of trade between Britain and North 
Vietnam last year was a miniscule 
£124,000. The bulk of the cargo shipped 
to North Vietnam, by Hongkong regis¬ 
tered vessels originates elsewheie—China 
mostly. 

By fai the biggest share of this and 
other cargo for North Vietnam is carried 
m Russian and Polish ships. But a good 
deal also goes in Greek, Cypriot and 
Maltese vessels. 


In Brief.... 

There was another aha tp jump of 13 per 
cdnt in World tourism last year, as meas¬ 
ured by the number of people crossing 
foreign borders; and tourist spending 
rose by 12 per cent compared with an 
increase of only 10 per cent in world 
trade (i.e., exports of goods). The latest 
report on tourism by the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development 
underscores the increasing importance of 
holidaymakers in international payments. 
But several developed countries suffer a 
net foreign exchange drain. Sensibly, the 
OECD urges the liberal approach of 
developing domestic tourist attractions in 
preference to curbs on travel. 
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Tokyo monorail 

On the right line, at last? 


Tokyo 

As a result of an almost unbelievable lack 
of communication between the Tokyo 
Monorail Company and Tokyo city plan¬ 
ners, the 13-kiJometrc line linking Haneda 
airport with the city was built in 1959 
without the monorail company knowing 
that a brand new txpiessway was about 
to be put up almost alongside the monorail 
track. Then the monorail company’s money 
ran out before the city end of the line 
could be connected to the main Shim- 
bashi station, so that airline passengers 
wanting to use the monorail have to trans¬ 
fer their luggage twice First they have 
to lug it along a tunnel to reach the 
monorail at Haneda (where there arc pre¬ 
cious few portcis) and then they have to 
get it into a taxi at Hamamatsu-cho sta¬ 
tion at the other end, which is not by 
any means near the centre of Tokyo. It is 
not the least bit surprising that most of 
them choose the excellent limousine ser¬ 
vice which drops passengers oil at any of 
the Tokyo hotels, though it costs the equi¬ 
valent of 9s 6d Compared w ith the present 
monorail fare of 3s. 

The monorail company has been losing 
money steadily and less than half the 
planned 20 million passengers g year are 
being carried. Yet this has not dampened 
or the people of Tokyo's enthu¬ 
se hr more monorails. For a start the 


company has cut 
fares and added 
two stations on the 
airport line, one at 
a race track and 
the other at an 
industrial suburb 
near the airport 
It claims that tak¬ 
ings have more 
than doubled as 
a result, to an 
annual turnover of about boo million 
yen (£600,000). Better still, both the mono¬ 
rail and the expressway happen to run over 
larjje areas of reclaimed land which are 
due for development as factory and ware¬ 
house sites. The monorail company esti¬ 
mates that there will soon be 160,000 
people working in the area during the day 
ami another 140,000 at night; most of 
them using the monorail as their main 
means of transporation to work. And this 
may save the monorail originally built 
specifically to link Tokyo and its airport." 

Meanwhile the Tokyo metropolitan gov¬ 
ernment is seriously considering construc¬ 
tion of an B2-kilomctrc monorail system 
to replace the trams now being removed 
as well as its uAprofitable buses. This might 
just help relieve Tokyo's traffic chaos. And 



studied by the Yosojima Institute of Tokyo 
University and the Nippon Monorail Asso¬ 
ciation claim that building a monorail 
would cost only one-third as much as 
building a subway Maybe , though else¬ 
where, as in San Francisco, it has been 
estimated that a subway would be much 
cheaper than a monorail. 

Eventually Tokyo might just seek a rapid 
transit system deserving fhc envy of the 
world. In Che meantime it is difficult to 
look at the tremendously impressive net¬ 
work of interlocking concrete and steel 
raised highways without wondering 
^rhether all this massive construction now 
going on in Tokyo really can withstand 
another major earthquake. Everyone has 
got to hope so. 






An accounting report from Oporto, Portugal, shows 

Burroughs helps market Sandeman Wines 


“We rely on Burroughs equipment to the analytical sales statistics 
to process all our accounting, required for our home and overseas 
ranging from complex stock control marketing operations,” reports 



Sandeman & Co. Ltd. (world* 
famous winery), Oporto, Portugal. 
Whatever your business, if you 
have an accounting problem, call 
your Burroughs Man. Consult your 
directory or write: Burroughs 
Corporation, International and 
Canadian Group, Detroit, 
Michigan 48282, U.S.A. 

Burroughs 

World's most oomptsts Nns... 

ADDINS MACHINES • ACCOUNTED MACHINES 
DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS 

In Britain Burroughs Machines Ltd., 
Heathrow House, Bath Road, Cranford, 
Hounslow, Middlesex. SKYport 6522. 






Cotton gets its best bodyguard ever 


Cotton has many different kinds of insect enemies Some chew Others pierce or 
suck All need continuing control Azodrin. a new insecticide from Shell, provides 
this control more effectively, and over more pests than anything else has ever done 
before. Yet Azodrin properly handled is safe and easy to apply Part of it remains on 
the plant surface where it kills pests by contact The rest is absorbed to kill pests as 
they try to eat Thanks to this new bodyguard, cotton growers can prosper as never 
before. And Shell research is now producing evidence that Azodrin can be equally 
successful in protecting other crops such as fruit, maize and sugar cane 
Azodrin is one of the wide and versatile range of Shell chemicals If your business 
involves chemicals, contact your Shell company or Shell chemicals distributor 
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American bond market 

Chamber of horrors 


The hot question in the American 
bond market right now is whether 
interest yields bo corporate, deben¬ 
tures are merely highest in 
about 45 yean, or me highest in 
about a century (it depends on 
whether you consider the bonds of 
the early 1920s or those issued 
shortly after the civil war more 
“ comparable ” to those coming 
out today). In either case, the de¬ 
bate underscores the demoralised 
state of the market. Not only cor¬ 
porate but state, city and federal 
bonds arc sinking to new lows in 
price almost daily; buying is 
extremely sluggish despite the low 
prices, so that dealers have been 
unable to sell some city bond 
issues at all; no one can yet see 
any end to the process; and there 
arc some indications that the 
bond-price decline is now begin¬ 
ning to drag down the recently- 
ebullient stock market. 

The bond market has been un¬ 
der pressure since early in the 
year because of a record flood of 
corporate offerings, and a hjavy 


London market 

400 still inviolate 

It must have been the breatha¬ 
lysers that did it. Rumours of 
half-empty bars sent . brewery 
shares down heavily on Tuesday 
morning, and in general this wec$ 
there has been a tussle between 
small private sellers and residual 
buyers, with dealings far higher 
than for some months and the 
sellers tending to win. The market 
is still delicately poised, but on 
Thursday appeared to be rallying 
rather, with no change over* 
all on the day despite the 
bad trade figures. Holders Of 
electrical shales must bt getting 
rather impatient of waiting for 
t% official (SEC bid for AEl, due 
out on. Friday, and .wondering 
fifty much more, joy there >yas in 
tfrsrn; after all Mr .Weinstock is 
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QE$ 

AEl 
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Sept. 27 Oct. It 
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; V ' New York 
schedule of federal and “muni* 
cipal V (state and City) issues, too. 

- In recent weefis pfferipgs have 
eased greatly* as issuers other thin 
the fe^ral ^vemmcnt tove been 
discouraged by the high interest 
rates. But now buying has sudden¬ 
ly dried up—apparently becautc, 
of the deadlock between President 
Johnson and Congress .that.‘threat¬ 
ens death, or at least a long de¬ 
lay for the proposed 10 pe? cent 
income-tax surcharge. Buyers be¬ 
lieve that, if the tax rise dies, the 
Treasury's inevitably immensely 
increased borowing will push bonq 
prices further down, so why buy 
now when prices will be lower 
tomorrow and lower still the day 
after ? 

The effects have been drastic. 
The lowest point the Dow-Joncs 
average of 40 high-grade corpor¬ 
ate bonds reached in the supposed 
near-panic in last year’s financial 
markets was $799.80 for a $1,000 
bond: from there it rose to 
an early 1967 high of $835.60. But 
on Wednesday it closed at a new 
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not a generous man, and never 
even gets within sight of paying 
too much for a company—£ fact 
rubbed in this week 1 by .sotrifc 
excellent results from a. his last 
.potential victim,, one which got 
oMf*, Telephone Rentals, whole 
are now 35s 6d, over 8s' 
•; RP ce Af Which Mr 
#Piuwdek'. viduedthem earlier' 

" "'•••• ■ 


an effective interest coat of 6.152 
per cent to sell $7^ million worth 
. of top-rated bonds, probably (he 
highest ever for a,comparable * s * 
sup-. ,Bpt even so. the' issue has 
bten selling very ^lowiy. In the 
federal sector of the market, the 
. bkllWether issue, .44 per cent 
\ bfttd* due 1987^2, sank to 
$858.33 per $|,,o6o bond, their 
lowest price on„ record, at which 
point they yield 5^4 M* cent. 
The D6w-Jone| municipal bond; 
index; which is calculated weekly, 
reached a yield average of 4.94 
per cent on Monday—up from 
3.92 per cent as recently at Aiig. 

7 and the highest-yield, lowest* 
price point since April 1934. 

The comparison is even 1 more 
striking than it looks: interest on 
these bonds is* exempt from 
federal income tax,' and thfi 
feature is much mote attractive 
today than it was in 1934, when 
federal income taxes were much 
lower. If the surtax finally is 
killed by Congress, tome bond 
dealers freely predict a “ financial 
chamber of horrors,” with corpdr* 
ate bond yields rising to 7 per 
cent or even higher. Meanwhile, 
the bond-price decline seems to 
be moderating recent “on to 
i,ooo. (on the Dow-Jdfics indus¬ 
trial average) by year-end ” stock- 
market euphoria. The Bow-Jones 
industrials, in fact, reversed a re¬ 
cent sharp rise to fall a cudiii- , 
lative 12.6 points on Tuesday,and 
Wednesday on extremely .heavy 
New Yolk . Stock Exchange trad¬ 
ing—12 million shares Tuesday, 
11,450,000 Wednesday. On Thurs¬ 
day the decline was continuing^bn 
much lighter trading. / v <• 

The impact, of. bond price 
declines on stocks is highly un>- 
even. li strikes heaviest at utility 
shares and blue-chip issues in 
general since many inVeston buy. 
these for dividend income" and ' 
are tempted to Switch to:'bpridi 
when disparities between fiond 
and stock yields become vtty 
great The initoct on , w glamour v 
and “ high flyer " siocjt* which 
most investors buy for pri^aimtey/v 
elation is much less a 

priced speculative, stocks,which 
have been getting big play this 
year, it ii almost n<^*Cxtoei^j - 
many of these,pay ripcfaMdeft^ 
anyway to that yirid is no faetdr. 
HtopriCally, howeverr it IsSS been 
impossible for thC stpck market 
to general .toacWete pric^gxms 
fpdlon&ift tfe face <fc*pttnsttnt 
downtrend' itt boOdpri^t MApy, 
analysts indeed belidVfe bond 
prices to; to, the, most accurate of 
alf^ riockprieC indicators. 



German 

Brea 


Recent problem? ftrjfa 
bond Mrket-^fe# domesticjldher 
than fntema&tolW^^ 
after a first 
certed action by:Tfiel 
and the .Bun 
Germap 

ductions jhT&A bjuri^* mftikpbm 
reserve redufitaehtt flawed 
almost, DM 6 bifljon hud - the 
system betweenFebctocy asjtdSh- 
teftbCir- Since private ;jttorttod^S r 
credh was ttiU 

bank .funds, were charmefrrir'hitp 
the money martcet 4 n<F, thdbond 
market. By May. bond ytcl&ficd 
dropped to &S% from yffttod 
Were their 
the middle of 196S; fa 

matket;fund$ 

easy. But in ’ into''; or "Tutltof; 1 
liquidity boosts by the 
bank, .the improvement/ da the 
bond markejt came to a sudden; 
halt in June. Prices wtakertjed 
again even with strg*& support 
from the public authorities- * tods- 
Crept up to and stayed at 6.9%, 
because of the huge demand for! 
finance from pyblic authorities 1 
and lengthening queuesofotfair* 

borrowers, Then, the 
ance funds sold DM600 
worth of fixed 

to finanee their deficit. ’ T,; y 
By August, when the factor 
market also felt the pinch fidm 
the booming share market, *$0^ 
Bundesbank decided to go direedy 5 .. 
into tfie market to prevent’ die/' 
situation worsening. For the firW 
time' ever it bought up public 
bonds coming into the market d& 
its own account and thus., mode 
ttojb part of its open 
operations. Before this the . 

bonk had supported the pntte/of 
public bortd; only with 5 funds 
deppsited;by thdiituers with the, 
Bundesbank. Furthermore it made 1 
the shortdated issues used le 
finance this year’s budgdUMfcit a 
mbFC.httracuve investment These, 
:toeVipifily unmarketable, now' 
hiyi .d proper market the 
cehtiral bank is prepared Jo buy , 
apy , with * lest than eighteen 
xyonths *to^ redemption^. 1 
'■■'‘Thia massive intervention has , 
for the time being reduced the 
danger Of interest raftf peeping 
up further. But the.fiinks (the 
main buyers of bonds) We buying 
them at a rfo^r ram and demand 
for ftore , finance is - growing 
frighteniftdy fast; so, to help 
further, tragd will' be: J ho more 
isuiCs by the government during 

















Simon-Carves 
Chemical 
Engineering Ltd 
are the largest 
UK exporters of 
chemical plant. 
Could your company 
profit from this 
experience? 


Ammonia plants recently 
completed or under construction 
include a 700 tons/day plant, 

420 metric tons/day plant for 
Hungary, 1500 tons/day plant for 
Poland and a 175 tons/day plant for 
South Africa. 


Simon-Carves Chemical Engineering Ltd 



MCM6BR COMPANY 
SIMON ENGINEERING LTD 


STOCKRORt ENGLAND (Telephone Gatley 5600 , Telex 668 
and SIMON HOUSE. DOVER STREET, LONDON WT. iM 
(Telephone Hyde Park 8191 ) 
and at Calcutta, Johannesburg. Madrid. Sydney, 

Tokyo, Toronto 
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the remaining months of this year 
an# die other borrowcw Will. have 
to stick tO'A- Itrict, issuing 
sclsedlfe One first rank borrower, 
the KreditanstaH fOr Wiederirof* 
bau, has just had to postpone a 
DMaoo million issue. 

In the firtt seven months of 
this year net . issues trebled 
compared with the same period 
last year* Out of DM9 billion 
more than threequarters has been 
bought by banks some of whom 
have reached, a limit. They 
need additiohpf liquidity to 
cope Wfth tho nfereased demand 
for expected With the 

ecoudi^^^eviyal and. may^ have 
to tef^lome of their portfolio, to 
finance: increased borrowing, 
which won’t help the market. 

The share market, however, has 
only paused recently. After the 
first dim signs of economic revival 
and increasing business confidence 
at the end of July, share prices 
zoomed up throughout August 
and the first half of September, 
when the share price index 
reached its peak so far this year. 
In the second half of. September 
prices dropped slightly, for tech¬ 
nical and seasonal reasons. The 
present lull on the bourse is 
probably nothing more than tem¬ 
porary, though whether a new 
advance will be at the same pace, 
is questionable. The latest batch 
of optimistic forecasts by the 
German economic institutes will 
boost confidence a lot more, and 
during the riext few weeks 
Germany is not likely to suffer 
from a recurrence of the recent 
outflow of funds to the Euro¬ 
dollar market; Euro-dollar rates 
have slipped recently. And the 
Bundesbank has made it clear 
that it will maintain a sufficient 
degree of liquidity at home to 
finance reflation, more reductions 
in minimum reserve levels and 
possibly measures to make exports 
of money less attractive (similar 
to tiiose used in the past) might 
be imposed later if Euro-dollar 
rates go higher. 


Japanese security houses 

Unfair, unfair 

Last week Nikko and Yamaichi, 
two of Japan’s four big security 
houses, were suspended for a day 
from dealing on their own 
account by the Ministry of 
Pittance* ‘ They had, apparently, 
been indulging in , the time- 
honoured practice o££*upporting 
, shares of two companies, in 
tms case b YarrKdhitar$fii|mohon 
and* Shibwa Shipping, ptgjrr to 
rights issues. They might well 
claim that they were being vk*, 

. tjmised, since. aU fqur houset are 
obliged Wnupp^rt thejapan^i 
govedarngM, own stocks; , it 
see^wpkv*.been only the fact 
<riyfg|i ^ministry had issued a 
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the 


stem warning against f extertmng 
• this support to conpucreiiri dpres 
. a few days previously, that led 
to the suspension. ^ 

The action may embarrass the 
all-powerful Ministry of Inter? 
national Trade and Industry 
more than somewhat. For some 
years MITI, worried at Japan's 
outflow on invisible account, has 
been urging Japanese traders 
(particularly importers) to use 
Japanese ships. As a corollary it 
has been ear-stroking the shipping 
companies into mergers and then 
v building up their fleets. Previous 
* mergers havoleft Yamashita, 
.With 59 ships and 1,237,000 tons, 
of shipping (mostly, general pur¬ 
pose cargo vessels),' as the fifth 
largest shipowner in Japan, 
and Showa, with 42 ships total¬ 
ling 1,196,000 tons, the sixth 
largest. There was no pressure 
on them to merge, but there was 
pressure to expand. This they 
could only do by expanding their 
equity base since, even more 
than most Japanese shippers, 
they had borrowed too much to 
be allowed any more funds from 
the Japan Development Bank. So 
it was natural for them to want 
to have their shares supported 
prior to rights issues; natural 
too for, the security houses, ever 
anxious to please large clients, 
to oblige. In the present state 
of the Japanese market, worried 
about the present balance of pay¬ 
ments, the possibility of an early 
end to the Vietnam war, and 
with 5% of the whole stock of 
equities still held by the govern¬ 
ment security holding agencies, 
what else can a broker do ? 


Investment trusts 

Secure transport 

The 1967 edition of the admirable 
Investment Companies' yearbook, 
issued by the brokers L. Messel, 
out this week, contains details of 
13 two-tier trusts. A fourteenth 
was added this week, in the shape 
of the Throgmorton Secured 
Growth Tf-ust, issued by Keyset 
Ullman, who already run the 
new .Throgmorton Trust. Experi¬ 
ence with other such trusts in the 
past couple of years has shown 
up a number of disadvantages; 
the capital stocks suffer from a 
double gearing element, with the 
asset value fluctuations com¬ 
pounded by the differing value 
placed on the shares at different 
times by the market. So a fall 
in capital values is multiplied by 
an increased discount on asset 
vatyft in *he market The income 
shhftt hiay give a high initial 
yield, but need a debenture stock 
to give them a real gearing 
element ; as income from invest- 
;ments , w rise. And it' (as with 
: Tripleyest) you' have a loan stock 
as well, gearing geri tobfhig for 
capital stares. 


personal estates^ have been 
worried by dividend cuts, /or 
undereamed dividends, the result 
of the ending of double taxation • 
agreements. 

One new feature of the Messel 
book is an elaborate graph show¬ 
ing the source and use of the 
trusts' funds. From this it 
emerges that so many trusts have 
invested heavily in fixed interest 
securities that only two-thirds 
have any effective gearing at all 
-r-thc ‘ others have more fixed 


In its previous trust, Keyser's 
1 gotpver some of the difficulties 
:,^ /; hhderwriting the capital 
.Stocks at 10% below asset value 
as from next March, and by 
creating a convertible loan stock. 

In this one, it has hit upon a 
better scheme. Just over two- 
thirds of theMrust’s total money 
(£3.5 mn capital’stock, £2.5 mn 
in income shares, £5 mn in 
74% debenture stock) will be 
invested in one of Dr Dalton’s 
stocks, Transport 3% 1978/88,, 
which stands at a particularly ; interest stocks in their portfolios 
, heavy ducount (over^oft), This thanihey 
.will enable the debenture’tq’be; Standing, afid;thi^.negkiivt/gear- 
paid gff ift 1988. Mt of the K ing. So tberb is room fpr more 
money will be put into equities borrowing. Investment - trust 
with an initial yield-of 5%. This managers etemallyhope for lower 

interest rates, so at the moment 
borrowing is confined to dollar 
loans, with which the trusts can 
play about in the New York 
market without gaing through the 
investment dollar market and 
repatriating a quarter of the 
premium. A dangerous game, 
with money costing 6 j % and 
New York looking high. 


gives a balance of advantages 
without the extreme risks 
attached to the other trusts—the 
income shareholders have an 
effective gearing of 130% 
although Transport 3s is a low- 
yielding stock, with an income 
yield of only £5/3/6. The capital 
shareholders have a guaranteed 
growth of 143% in the twenty- 
one years. And Keyser’s has only 
to get a capital appreciation of 
1% a year for it to get more 
capital gain than it would 
from a straight investment in 
Transport 3%s. 

The general growth of these 
trusts show how the investment 
trust movement, widely thought 
of as not a growth animal after 
the 1965 Finance Act, manages 
to find new forms. And it is 
possible to detect other trends: 
like the merger of small trusts. 
The 117 CHiLBroad Street group, 
associated with the late Mr 
Harley Drayton, has applied for 
court permission to merge some 
of its trusts; since there are 16 
of these, with an average asset 
value of only £5 mn and a total 
value scarcely greater than (flat 
of the Alliance Trust by it^f, 
this is only sensible. Another 
group, the Northern American 
Trust, based on Dundee, is also 
thinking of merging its five 
trusts, which together total only 
£42 mn; this group has been * 
chiefly noticeable in tta past for 


New issues 

Washers and 
gaskets 

Good timing shows through in 
the flush of small companies 
coming to the market now, and 
getting the advantage of the high 
levels of equity prices. Last week 
the shares of Beatson Clark, in 
a strong position in the glass in¬ 
dustry, but offered at 13 times 
earnings, went to a 3s 6d 
premium on the 15s issue price. 
On Thursday, the offer for sale 
of 700,000 shares in Klceman 
Industrial Holding* may have 
cjone well. Now Anglowest, which 
' imports coin-operated washing 
machines and, dry-cleaning 
Machines front America, is ihc 
subject of a. placing ’on the 
■Northern exchange, 1 and GJub- . 
man's Club, which offers mam- 


, , bership of 300 Clubs for a single 

the cheapness with which it ,w*».. ^ ^option, is coming to 
run and the disappointing records the London nutrket. , 

of alt its trust*, despite theif heavy AhgJsoi*. United V 
investment in North American ■ 

shares. mat, automatSs tfcy cfeanen and 

Of coarse many trusts, English launderette*, made b^^Westhig-^ 
as well as Scottish, have he*vy^ hpit*e Elpctric and 1 i* k sLbsidiaiy£ 
stakes in North America^ v /of. Robert KitchesvBaylor, wjjich 
although the threat to these hold* * '•’*find/ it difficult to. raise 

ings, discussed on page 12# tooney" any pfhjfr I: way-^fc is 

should not be minimised. AM' ^ — - 

because the dollar premium h*s . 
been high this year, and three-* 
quarters of its value is included;^ 
m^hfessrs Messel 1 ! valuations, the 
Vf* In Messel’s JboOk were still- 
valued: in the market at aft": 
average discount on asset value ^ 
of, *4*2 % at the end of Septemb^.' 

T|ley have not followed 

market right up mfa the ap , ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ >1. >" it. \ -l n>v .'Sr> ^ r *ajad~ 


sphere;many normal tnvcsfcftip 
t|tyst 3 buyers, trustees acting 



toi cOfiy Mr 
id expand cheaply . .. 
e*’; ii^rii^iduriricii . 
up against^Lon- • 
X^Acdrif^, 

(Wesirighdi, toFrigidaire - 
< HoldMgs 
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lion networks seldom overlap and 
Kteeman Industrial has a contract 
by which Turner Brothers supplies 
it with some products. The parent 
company, was . formed by M r 
'Derrick” Kfceniar^ wh'erT hel£ft 
Mobil Chemicals (formerly his 
family firm and known as O. and 
M. Klcemann until its acquisition 
by Mobil). It has controlled the 
now wholly-owned operating sub¬ 
sidiary since late 1965. Profits 
were staid up to then but in 
1966 jumped from £123,000 to 
£200,000 before tax. This was 
mostly due to economies under 
the new management, so although 
the chairman is hopeful, there is 
little for shareholders to go on. 
A 5.7% yield and P/E ratio of 
11 are not exciting, but apparently 
enough. 


riarrowingthe 

debate 

tfiwe months after the last 
Compact Act passed into the 
s$M mt bodfcs, the debate about 
the form' that should be taken 
by a new ^tt has broken' out 
with the publication of a pam¬ 
phlet edited by Professor Michael 
Fogarty for PEP*. This comes 
out the same week as another 
debate, on the shape of a general 
European company law, discussed 
on page 215. The British answer 

• A Compenles Act 1070? PEP Research 

Publications, It Nation Rood. 

London, $.1.10. 10«. 


to the European suggestion that 
Britain should do nothing to 
impede the formation of a general 
European company law is likely 
to be obscene. No financial 
journalist can take seriously com¬ 
pany laws, which, like the 
European, may be founded on 
excellent principles, and, in the 
case of Germany provide elaborate 
provisions for worker representa¬ 
tion and checks on executive 
power, but don’t even see that 
a real profit figure is given. 
To simple British minds, the 
primary object of a company is 
to make profits for its share¬ 
holders ; this fact is largely 
obscured in Europe, and until 
European accounts are within 
striking distance of British ones, 
no one should encourage Euro¬ 


peans to think that they a,rc either 
superior or ahead In this ftatdfi 
The British debate is more 
interesting j if" Is based on the 
fact that a fitfw *<Domp*rties Bill, 
introduced before the tnd of this 
parliament, will in the Words of 
the former President of the Board 
of Trade, Mr Douglas Jay: 

“Re-examine the whole theory 
and purpose of the limited 
joint-stock company, the com¬ 
parative rights and obligations 
of shareholders, directors, credi¬ 
tors, employees, and the 
community at large.” 

Professor Fogarty and his col¬ 
leagues accept this challenge with 
alacrity; they set forward, very 
usefully, the state of the game 
in Europe in discussions of the 
role of these various parties; 


Unit trusts 

Income at a price 

The first nine months of this yrai, 
the period covered by the .shorter 
term of these tables of perfor¬ 
mance figures, supplied to us by 
Vmthvldei maga/me, saw an 
improvement of 2j"o in The 
Econormst-lLxxcl indicator So 
growth i* to be expected, and its 
pattern show 1 this ha- not been 
the yeai of the high-yielders. 
Aftei a spell when buyer*' of low- 
yieldiny “growth” investments, 
and therefore ol capital-oriented 
trust units, seemed to be getting 
neithei the jam nm the bffad, 
they have come more into 
their own during the general rise 
in capital values. Thus, as at the 
half-year stage, Ebor Capital 
Accumulator leads the held, and 
apait from the varum* ilollar- 
orientetl trusts, which have bene¬ 
fited from the parallel run-up on 
Wall Street, the fop twenty in¬ 
clude Tyndall Capital, Trustee 
Equities Capital, London Wall’s 
Capital Priority and Save and 
Prosper Capital. The last-men¬ 
tioned group's High Income trust, 
which made the grade at the end 
of June, ha* dropped out this 
time So has Goldf and General, 


on the switch of interest from 
Kaffir* to the British industrial 
share market and waning hopes of 
a rise in the gold price. Similarly, 
the large number of income 
specialists among the ten worst 
performer.*, confirms the trend. 
Some unitholder* have paid 
dearly loi (heir additional income. 
That these ten should have all 
grown in value, with dividends 
ploughed back, by less than 1 it 
while the ordinary share indicator, 
without dividend*; reinvestment, 
put ini 23 . , show; how much 
difference the choice of a trust 
can make. Target’s Preferred 
Income and Preferred Income 
Second take the booby and third- 
booby prizes, but the Hodge group 
has no less than four trusts repre¬ 
sented in the bottom ten. 
Investors should remember that 
while sales gimmick may sell a 
lot of units, they do not neces¬ 
sarily make lor the most profitable 
investment. Now* many investor* 
are wary of oddballs, which is 
apparent from the success—£1.78 
inn in a week—of Save and 
Prosper’s new’ General units. 

Ol course, the number of binds 
a group has makes a dilTerence to 
its chance* of bring well repre¬ 
sented either in the top or bottom 
lists. John Govett’s only trust. 
Stockholders, is now* top of the 


long-term list. It may help that 
the manager: arc able to concen¬ 
trate their efforts on this one 
trust. For those who can afford 
to make the minimum investment 
of £1,500 in Tyndall Capital or 
Income, thereby saving in 
management charges, the exercise 
has proved worthwhile. 

Holders of units in the Jessel 
group’s North-West Provident, 
which comes only eighth from 
the bottom in the short-term 
stakes, will presumably not be 
sorry to have their trust merged 
with four other Jessel regional 
trusts, to make one national 
fund. Indeed investors in all 
those involved—the others are 
London Provident, Midland 
Counties Provident, North- 
Eastern Provident and Southern 
-should be happy to accept, as 
the regional idea is dead, quite 
properly, since it restricted the 
managers’ choice. It is just as 
well if they are, for if a few 
holders want to stay with their 
regional investments, they are 
likely to find themselves faced 
with the unit trust equivalent of 
compulsory purchase under Sec¬ 
tion 209 of the Companies Act. 
Once the managers get the 
approval of the Board of Trade, 
the trustees and the auditors, and 
the acceptance of a large major¬ 


ity of unitholders, the old trusts 
will be wound up. But for unit- 
holders there is always a cash 
alternative. The managers are 
not exactly disinterested in seeing 
this merger through, for the 
trusts, bought in 1965, when unit 
trusts were more profitable to 
run, are not such an asset now, 
in their present form, But the 
managers do not propose to pass 
on to unitholders any saving in 
costs. 

As far as is known, JesseEs is 
the first attempt to merge actual 
trusts, as opposed to management 
companies. Among managers, the 
trend is now more clearly than 
ever for banks to join battle. 
Martins Bank, not keen on the 
expensive process of building up 
a fund from scratch, has bought 
Unicorn (only represented once 
in these lists—by Community in 
the bottom ten). And now the 
Bank of Scotland has bought 35 
per cent from the former chair¬ 
man of Ebor Securities, and will 
join the other banks which make 
application forms for units avail¬ 
able at their branches. C. Czarni- 
kow r , the commodity broker, has 
22 ° u and Gresham Trust 22 °o of 
the capital. Now managers 
without a bank behind them will 
presumably want to be on good 
terms with brokers. 


Top Twenty Unit Trusts on an offered price basis with net income reinvested 


And the bottom ten 


Over nine months 

(Jan 1. 1967-Sept 30. 1967) 


Trust Change 

Ebor Capital Accumulator 44 4 

Bnt Shareholders Dollar 36 8 

Atlantic 33 6 

Tyndall Exempt 33.2 

Stock holders 33.0 

New laaua 32.1 

Ebor Building 31.1 

Tyndall Capital 31.0 

Trustee Equities Capital 30 4 

Capital Priority 30 3 

Midlander 28 3 

S 81 P Capital 27 7 

Investment Trust Unit 27 0 

Normids 26 5 

North American 26 4 

Cross Channel 26.0 

Licensed Trade 26 9 

Bnt Shareholders Inter 26 7 

British Shareholders 26.3 

Scotsheres 26 3 

The 10 dormant trusts of tha National Group hava 
been axcludac from rhe fables 


Group 
Ebor 

Hill, Samuel 
Save & Prosper 
Tyndall 
J. Govett 
Jeseei 
Ebor 
Tyndall 
Hill, Samuel 
London Well 
Investment Assured 
Save & Prosper 
Save & Prosper 
Ebor 

North American 
Save and Prosper 
Unit Trust Services 
Hill, Samuel 
Hill, Samuel 
Save & Prosper 


Over 4 years 9 months 

(End 1962 to Sept 30, 1967) 


Group 
Govett J 
Tyndall 
Allied 
M & G 
Allied 
Tyndall 
MIG 

Save & Prosper 

Allied 

M & G 

MIG 

Hill, Samuel 

Allied 

First Provincial 

Allied 

Allied 

Save 81 Prosper 
M & G 

Save & Prosper 
Practical 


Trust 

Stockholders 
Tyndall Capital 
Electrical & Industrial 
Chanfund 

Metals & Minerals 
Tyndall Income 
Second M & G 
Scotehares 

Brit Indus Flexible 4th 
M & G Trustee 
M I. & G 
BS.IT. 

B.l F. 3rd 

First Provincial Reserves 
B I F. let 
B I F. 2nd 
S & P Capital 
M & G 

investment Trust Units 
Practical 


Change 

76 3 
73 3 
706 
70 3* 
69 7 
682 
606 
66 3 
64 6 
62.8 

62.3 
62.1 

51.4 
60.6 
60.2 
49.6 

49.4 
48.8 
48.8 
47 3 


Over nine months 

(Jen 1. 1967-Sept. 30. 1987) 


Group 

tTarget Trust Mngra. 
Hodge 

tTarget Trust Mngra. 
Hodge 

Castle/Britannia 

National 

Unicorn 

Jeseei 

Hodge 

Hodge 


Trust Change 

Preferred Income -2.0* 

Hodge Overseas 3.9 

Preferred Income Second 6.1 
Hodge High Income 6.8 

Castle Extra Income 10.0 

Security First 10.6 

Community 10.8 

North West Provident 10 9 

Education 11.0 


tTarget is the unit trupt management company owned 
by Guinness Mahon, Dawnay Day, and British Life 
Office, to buy the trust management formerly owned 
by Mr Maxwell Joseph * Giltepur Investments 


* Incoma Ramvastad Gross 


*On Bid Basts at and Saptambar 
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whether nationalised industries 
are different animals; how big 
companies should be distinguished 
from medium-sized and small 
ones, and national from inter¬ 
national ; the role of the share¬ 
holder ; a commission to regulate 
the whole capital market, and 
the role of the chief executive. 
But before the debate goes any 
further should one fundamental 
point not be cleared up ? 

The joint-stock company was 
invented as a convenience for a 
growing capitalist system. As the 
Lord Chancellor insisted in a 
brilliant speech on the recent bill, 
corporate existence is a privilege, 
granted under certain specific 
conditions. Should it not he left 
like that ? In other words should 
it set out a limited set of regu¬ 
lations affecting the company as 
such, to ensure that sufficient con¬ 
trol is exercised and information 
made public for the convenience 
of creditors, shareholders, and 
the state, rather than use com¬ 
pany law as an all-embracing 
compendium ? Part of the failure 
of British companies since the 
war has been because they were 
not concentrated enough on their 
basic duties to shareholders; as 
the Institute of Directors said, in 
a passage quoted approvingly by 
Professor Pogarty: 

“ Answers to the question— 
what is the range of a director’s 
responsibilities .•*—are easy to 
provide. His responsibilities 
extend to the company, its 
shareholders, its employees, 
customers, and creditors as well 
as to his fellow-shareholders 
and directors and in some 
degree to the state.” 

This makes life terribly easy 
for directors who can always 
find someone in this galere whom 
they are pleasing by indulging in 
any given piece of incompetence 
Surely a company, large or small, 
nationalised or private, is there 
only to maximise the return on 
the capital invested in it. All else 
is irrelcvent to the company as 
such ; so ought not company law 
to consider the company and its 
directors and executives only in 
their capacity as custodians of 
capital ? Such a nanowing would 


concentrate the minds of directors 
wonderfully. Then the relation¬ 
ship between companies and their 
employees, and the community, 
could be dealt with in its propet 
place as rather separate socio¬ 
economic questions, a subject for 
continual expetunent rather than 
statutory definition. 

Hodge Group 

Order out of 
hodge-podge 

Mr Julian llodge’s reorganisation 
of his empire is not taking quite 
the pattern that was expected 
Last February, when it became 
known that a regrouping was 
being studied, it was expected 
that Gwent and West of England 
Enterprises, the (>5% -owned sub¬ 
sidiary of the overall patriarch 
Hodge Group, would buy the 
latter's wholly-owned subsidiaries 
In fact Hodge Group is bidding 
for Gwent and West of England. 
Although Mr Hodge has stressed 
in the past that the pyramidal 
stmeture of his group did not 
make it unstable, the opeiation in 
this form will truncate the pyra¬ 
mid just as well as that originally 
envisaged. Blit it is more fun for 
Gwent minority shareholders, as 
they get a bid of five Hodge shares 
for every six of their own. When 
the bid was announced, this 
valued Gwent shares at 2s 3jd, 
against a market price immedi¬ 
ately before the bid of is qd. 
Unfortunately, the statement on 
the outlook for the group was not 
bullish enough for the market, 
and Hodge Group shares have 
fallen, knocking the value of the 
bid to is yjd. Not so good. 

Shareholders in Julian S. 
Hodge, the three-quarteis-owned 
banking subsidiary of Gwent, have 
even less to shout about. To com¬ 
plete the re-organisation they are 
offered three shares in Gwent’s 
51 “'.-owned hire-purchase .sub¬ 
sidiary, Anglo Auto Finance, 
which have held steady at as fid, 
for each of their present shares. 
The 7s fid bid value compares 
with a pre-bid price of 8s mjd 



Mr Hodge—less podgy ? 


The benefits to the companies, 
and hence to shateholders, are 
apparently assumed on the basis 
that even nasty medicine does 
them good in the long run. 

Besides making the share capital 
of the group less involved, the re¬ 
arrangement will allow some very 
real rationalisation. Notably, 
banking and hire puichase will 
now logically be conducted to¬ 
gether in one division, 62%-owned 
by the parent company. And at 
the same time the rights of the 
ti.25 inn deferred shares (owned 
by Mr Hodge and his family) in 
the Hodge Group will be altered, 
so that dividends on the ordinary 
no longer stop at 80% and wait 
for the deferred to catch up. But 
for the time being this is a some¬ 
what academic opeiation. No 
dividend is to be paid for the 
current year, though if the present 
more favourable trend in profits 
continues into 1968 payment of 
an interim dividend for next year 
will be considered. In fact the 
turning point may well have been 
passed. The group is strongly in¬ 
terested in the motor industry, 
particularly through Anglo Auto 
Finance, and makes cars with the 
Reliant label. Reliant, having up¬ 
graded itself from the three- 
wheelers that used to be its speci¬ 
ality to an elegant 2-litre sports 


SAluoq, may be set for higher 
things than ever before in teims 
of profits. 

. / ■ , , .... . 

Chairmen’s complaints 

Legitimate grice 

Company chairmen’s complaints 
about the Government should 
generally be taken with a pinch 
of salt. But the chairman of 
Samuelson Film Services has just 
pointed up the problems in the 
way of receiving cash grants. The 
Board of Trade has accepted that 
film-making is a manufacturing 
process, and that hirers of film 
equipment, like Samuelson, can 
get grants. If the equipment goes 
abroad within a year of purchase, 
the grant has to be refunded. 
This is absurd, “Since short over¬ 
seas locations are an essential part 
of film-making in this country.” 
And there have been two recent 
cries from the west country 
which the Government should 
heed. 

The chairman of Geevor Tin 
has echoed the usual pleas about 
tax iclief for Cornish tin on the 
lines of similar Irish legislation, 
though the fact that tin mines gel 
cash grants as manufacturing in¬ 
dustries already helps. It may 
have induced English China Clay, 
the biggest producer of china clay 
in the country, to start looking 
for tin ; no sooner was the Torrey 
Canyon’s oil clear than ECC 
applied for permission to drill a 
couple of beaches. But to some 
people’s eyes ECC itself is privi¬ 
leged. The chairman of the coun¬ 
try’s other big clay producers, 
Watts Blake Beame, has said that 
his company is going slow on 
developing its china clay produc¬ 
tion, since ECC, its only compe¬ 
titor, is in Cornwall, benefiting 
from regional employment prem¬ 
iums and increased cash grants, 
while Watts Blake, down the 
road in Devon, and not in a 
development area, gets much less. 
A pity, since china clay is emin¬ 
ently exportable stuff, but who 
can blame him ? 

Both producers have diversi¬ 
fied—though in both cases divers¬ 
ification has brought little but 
headaches. Watts Blake's prob¬ 
lems with its pipe-production 
have apparently been cured by 
closing one works, but ECC is 
going further into building by its 
recent purchase of A. Green— 
road contractors. The market 
clearly prefers the bigger ECC, 
which is on nearly 19 times 
earnings, against Watts Blake's 
15 times. t)dd, with ECC’s deter¬ 
mined drive into a low-margin, 
cyclical industry. 


The Economist unit 
trust indicator 

Oct. 4 Oct. 11 

124.55 126.64 

Base: April 10. 1962=100 


KEY INDICATORS 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


Indicae * 


1967 


1 


LONDON 

Sellers took over for a time. Gilt- 
edged fans went for shorts until the 
trade figures depressed them on 
Thursday afternoon. 

NEW YORK 

Fears of horrors in the bond market 
cut short a recovery. 

AUSTRALIA 

Industrials firm, mines mixed. 


Pucentage change from : 



Oct. 

11 

t 

High 

Low 

A 

weak 

ago 

A 

month 

ago 

A 

year 

ago 

All- 

tlmo 

High 

London 

476.6 

483.9 

372.2 

- 0.8 

+ 6.6 

+27.7 

- 

Now York 

920.3 

943.1 

786.4 

- 0.1 

- 0.4 

+18.3 

- 7.6 

Franca 

105.6 

109.2 

82.9 

+ 0.6 

+ 7.8 

+ 9.0 

—43.5 

Germany 

94.6 

97.0 

69.0 

f 1.2 

— 

+23.6 

-32.6 

Holland 

340.9 

341.0 

270.4 

+ 0.8 

+ 1.1 

+28.6 

-20.9 

Italy 

665 

67.4 

66.2 

+ 0.3 

+ 6.0 

- 3.1 

-43.8 

Canada 

173.3 

173.9 

149.5 

+ 0.3 

4 1.4 

+26.1 

- 0.4 

Belgium 

86 7 

•8.9 

>1.4 

- 1.1 

« 0.6 

+12.9 

-39.3 

Australia 

430.6 

430.6 

320.7 

-1- 3.9 

4 * 7.4 

+37.1 

— 

Sweden 

236.4 

243.6 

199.9 

- 0.6 

- 2.2 

+ 9.8 

-12.1 

Japan 1.367.4 

1.806.3 

1.312.3 

+ 1.4 

4- 2.6 

- 4.6 

-21,4 


* Stock Prices end Yields on pages 241 snd 242 
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INDUSTRIAL bEVELOmiNT CORPORATION 
OF SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED 


MAIN POINTS FROM THE CHAIRMAN’S SURVEY OF ACTIVITIES f 

s' 


The 28th Ordinary General 
Meeting of the Industrial 
Development Corporation was 
held in Johannesburg on 11 th 
October, 1967, under the Chair¬ 
manship of Dr II. J. van Eck. 

The following is a summary 
of the main points from the Cor¬ 
poration’s Annual Report for the 
year ended 30th June, 1967. 

FINANCIAL 

Share Capital issues aggre¬ 
gating R18,000,000 were made 
during the year to finance certain 
special projects. More than half 
of this amount was earmarked for 
Border Area Development, The 
Corporation's Issued Share Capi¬ 
tal, at the year end, stood at 
R 190,000,000 and was held 
entirely by the State. Revenue 
Reserves were increased by 
R5,063,000. 

The value of the Corpora¬ 
tion’s industrial interests, at 
tost, showed a net increase over 
the previous year’s total of 
R40,332 ,ooo, of which only 
R7, 984, 000 related to the IDC’s 
normal activities, spetial projects, 
Border Area Development and 
Export Finance accounting for 
the balance. In the same period 
the Corporation received 
R 16,989,000 by way of scheduled 
loan and preference share re¬ 
demption payments. Since it made 
its first loan in 1941 recoveries 
from this source aggregated more 
than R105,000,000. The Corpora¬ 
tion’s portfolio included interests 
in 239 companies. Net profit for 
the year, after tax, amounted to 
R 4 ,» 7 i ,000 compared with 

R3J15.0 00 i n * 966 - 

POWER GENERATION 

Great stress is laid in the Report 
on the central role which electric 
power generation plays in the 
economy. South Africa’s per capita 
output of electrical energy for its 
entire population of 18.3 million 
was 1,900 units in 1965, compared 
with 2,100 in France, 1,853 in 
Japan and 1,537 in Italy. The rest 
of Africa, with a total population 
(excluding South Africa) of about 
300 million had a per capita out¬ 
put of less than one-twentieth that 
of the Republic. With a projected 
growth rate in industry of approxi¬ 
mately 8% per annum, South 
Africa’s generating capacity, at 
present something in excess of 
7,000 megawatts, would have to 
double over the next 10 years. 
Water for cooling purposes would 


in future necessarily become a 
critical factor in the operation of 
coal-fired thermal power stations. 
The possibilities of constructing 
nuclear generators at the coast, 
using seawater for cooling pur¬ 
poses, was therefore being studied 
by Escom and the Atomic Energy 
Board. As power could now be 
transmitted economically over dis¬ 
tances of nearly 1,000 miles, 
projects based on hydro-electric 
generation on the great rivers to 
the north of South Africa had 
become a practical possibility 
which was also being examined. 
Such a development could open 
a potential area of co-operation 
between South Africa and her 
neighbours with extensive and 
long-term benefits for each par¬ 
ticipating country. 

BORDER AREA 
DEVELOPMENT 

The report outlines the philo¬ 
sophy of the Border Area Develop¬ 
ment Scheme—basically a function 
of decentralization—and traces the 
history of conscious decentraliza¬ 
tion in the Western Democracies 
and its motivation on economic 
and sociological grounds, equally 
applicable to South Africa. The 
IDC, which had advocated a 
policy of positive industrial 
decentralization for more than a 
quarter of a century, enthusiasti¬ 
cally supported the Scheme. Its 
support for any Border Area 
industry was regulated by the 
economic merits of each case, how¬ 
ever, in conformity with its statu¬ 
tory obligations ; it could not 
otherwise legally be involved 
because the Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Ac t provided for no double 
standard of assessment. The 
Scheme depended for its success 
on meticulous planning and the 
co-ordination of services, and the 
remarkable progress already made 
was the result of the most detailed 
preparations involving co-operation 
from State and Provincial Authori¬ 
ties, and from Escom. An impor¬ 
tant aspect of the Scheme lay m 
the extent to which much of South 
Africa’s mineral and base metal 
wealth, the areas best suited for 
afforestation and agriculture and 
her water resources, occurred in 
and around areas of dense Bantu 
population. Planning and organiza¬ 
tion would integrate these, as yet 
unexploited, resources into the 
economic machinery of the coun¬ 
try, to the great advantage of the 
non-white and the economy as a 
whole. 


TEA PRODUCTION 

Sapekoc’s tea plantation in the 
Northern Transvaal and in Zulu- 
land and Natal were developing 
satisfactorily and the first proces¬ 
sing plant, which would be 
established near Tzaneen, was 
scheduled for completion towards 
the end of 1968 to coincide with 
the maturity of the early plantings 
of 1963/64 in the area. 

THE SOUTH ATLANTIC 
CABLE 

The laying of the submarine 
telecommunic ation c able was 
Scheduled to start later this year. 
The Cape Town-Lisbon set tion 
was expected to be in operation 
by early 1969 and the link north 
to the United Kingdom by May 
that year. South Africa would then 
have one of the most modern and 
efficient external telecommunica¬ 
tion systems in the world, con¬ 
necting her directly to the British 
Isles and the whole of Europe. 

OIL EXPLORATION 

Soekor’s objects were to co¬ 
ordinate and encourage oil 
exploration which it also under¬ 
took in its own right. It was 
financed through a Government 
grant, mainly from the Strategic 
Minerals Reserve Fund. Although 
the boreholes it had so far com¬ 
pleted had yielded neither oil nor 
gas of any significance, valuable 
information had been obtained 
which would play an important 
part in its future drilling pro¬ 
gramme. 

Soekor at present held an 
exploration mandate over approxi¬ 
mately 150,000 square miles of 
South Africa, spread throughout 
the interior, the Transkei, and on 
the continental shelf which it had 
sub-let to a number of prominent 
oil exploration organizations. It 
was also considering the sub-letting 
of portions of its mandate in the 
interior. 

EXPORT FINANCE 

The IDC’s Export Credit 
Finance Scheme, introduced in 
1959, with slight modifications in 
1962, had shown phenomenal 
growth over the last two years. 
Facilities aggregating R40,908,000 
had been approved in principle by 
the Corporation * during the 
financial year in respect of 
tenders submitted by South 
African exporters, but experience 
showed that only about 10% of 
the amount approved was finally 
made use of as a high percentage 


of the tenders normally fell away* 
Facilities of R6,203,000 Werf 
actually drawn upon in the current 
accounting period. More than 78^ 
of the 1967 facilities was in respect 
of potential business with develop* 
ing countries in Southern Africa, 

ALUMINIUM SMELTER 

The aluipiniurp smelter would 
be established and operated by 
Alusaf (Pty.) Limited in the 
Border Area at Richards Bay, 100 
miles north of Durban. Its 
capacity would be about 50,000 
metric tons per annum and em¬ 
ployment would be provided for 
500 operatives, the majority ojf 
which would be Bantu. Construc¬ 
tion would be timed to fit in with 
the Republic’s economic and 
financial circumstances, with par* 
ticular reference to inflation. 

RATIONALIZATION 

The Corporation regarded thi 
rationalization of industry as an 
important facet of its responsi¬ 
bilities when this would lead to 
greater effic iency and economics in 
production. Modern mass-produc¬ 
tion tec hniques virtually made 
rationalization an economic neces¬ 
sity in the capital intensive indus* 
tries. With South Africa’s historical 
background much of the iompetir 
tion which local industry facec( 
derived from overseas sources 5 
rationalization would tend tp 
create viable manufacturing units 
in the Republic, strongly competi¬ 
tive in their fields. Textiles, the 
chemical industry, motor compel 
nents and the engineering industry 
were obvious examples of indusi- 
tries where some measure of 
rationalization was desirable. 

GENERAL 

In pursuance of official anti- 
inflationary policy the IDC had 
adopted a more than usually 
selective approach to new develop* 
ment. Applications received were 
critually examined in relation tp 
the needs of the economy and thp 
Corporation exerted its influent^ 
to delay development unless this 
would have adverse long-term 
implications. Its policy was to 
concentrate on industries which 
were most likely to stimulate 
investment by the private sectors 
and, by the chain-reaction touches 
off by its active initial support, 
bring about desirable development 
while limiting its own direct 
financial involvement to the mini¬ 
mum. 
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PETER BROTHERHOOD LIMITED 

(Manufacture!, of PrecUoo Machinery) ' 

WIDENING RANGE OF PRODUCTION 
CONTINUED SUCCESS W EXPORT MARKETS 
MR WILKS’ STATEMENT 


The both Annual General Meeting of Peter Brotherhood Limited 
will be held on 7th November m London 

The following is the Statement to Shareholders by the Chairman, 
Mr G* W. Wilks, C.B.E., F C.A., which has been nrculattd with the 
Report and Accounts 

The profit for the year to 31st March, 1967 of £805,258, 
before tax, comparts with our forecast m February of £800,000 
and with a profit of £1,213,699 for the year to 31 st March, 1966 
The latter was a very exceptional year but having regard to the 
different and difficult circumstances which prevailed during the 
year to 31st March, 1967, your Board does not consider the results 
now before you to be unsatisfactory Wc propose a final dividend of 
20 per cent, making 25 per cent for the year, which will leave 
£53,090 to be earned forward and added to Revenue Reserve 
Last year, our exceptional profit was due, in part, to the 
abnormal number of main t ontrac ts 1 ompleted In the year to 
31st March, 1967, fewer contracts have fallen due for completion, 
one of the results of which is that Work in Progress (including 
Stores) has increased from £2,129,161 to £2,852,140 which, in 
turn, has occasioned a bank overdraft of £201,724 

PRODUCT RANGE 

Since I reported last year, strong steps have been taken to 
increase the range of our existing products and to develop others 
to fill the gap caused by the fall in orders for synthetic fibre 
machinery Not that we have lost our share of this market but, 
at the present time, there is world-wide over-capacity m the man 
made fibre industry Our order book for steam turbines is highei 
than it has ever been and we are now increasing the size of 
turbines we can offer for the industrial market We have also in 
creased the range of compressors that we can manufacture lurthtr 


we have acquired the licence for the Tetmark Centrifugal Pump 
for which we expect a good market in the oil and chemical 
industries. However, despite these steps, we have still some way to 
go before our order book is as high as it was last year 

NEW JOINT COMPANY 

To obtain the fullest advantage from the use of our factory 
at Sandiacre, we have entered into an agreement to operate it 
jointly with Fletcher and Stewart Limited of Derby—a member 
of the Booker Group. For this purpose a joint company, Brother¬ 
hood & Fletcher Limited, has been formed to which the factory 
has been leased. We have been assoc lated in several projects 
over the years with Fletcher and Stewart Limited and are very 
happy at this arrangement which wc feel is to the benefit of 
both Companies. 

THE FUTURE # 

Regarding the future, although our order book is lower, it is 
by no means unsatisfactory Orders for export are running at 
some 80 per cent which reflects not only our competitiveness but 
it does accentuate the continued dearth of enquiries from this 
country and there are no reliable indications that this is improving 
As forecast last year, profit margins arc declining, partly because 
of the fierce competition for the orders available, but also because 
increases in overheads are constantly being forced on us 

In general however I feel that the past year has been one of 
progress, in that a good start has been made in widening our 
rang< of production It is too early to forecast the current year’s 
profit but I hope, as is now customary, to do this when announcing 
the interim dividend in February, 1968 

We look forward to the continuing support of our employees 
who have given such excellent service m a year which has been 
d flic ult for us all 


This notice is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale or as a solicitation 
of offers to buy any of these securities, but appears solel\ for purposes of information 


NEW ISSUE 


October 51 967 


$15,000,000 

The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission 

6 l A % Sinking Fund Debentures Due October 15, 1992 

Dated October 15 , 1967 

Principal and interest payable in l nited States Dollars and guaranteed unconditionally by 

PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK 

(Canada) 

Price 98.75% 

plus accrued interest from October 15,1967 


The First Boston Corporation 
J. L. Levesque ft L. G. Beaubien Ltd. 

A. E. Ames & Co. Blyth ft Co., Inc. 


Harris ft Partners Inc. 


Nesbitt. Thomson and Company, Inc. 

The Dominion Securities Corporation 


A. E. Ames ft Co. Blyth ft Co., Inc. The Dominion Securities Corporation 

IncsrsonM 

Halsey, Stuart ft Co. Inc. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner ft Smith Salomon Brothers ft Hutiler 

iMorNntod 

Bear, Steams ft Co. Bell, Gouinlock ft Company Bums Bros, ft Denton, Inc. 

InctrNrsM 

Francis I. duPont, A. C. Allyn, Inc. McLeod, Young, Weir, Incorporated 


Bums Bros, ft Denton, Inc. 


Woftj ! %truthcrs ft Winthrop 


Baker. Weeks ft Co. 


Wm. E. Pollock ft Co., Inc. 


Pitfield, Mackay ft Co., Inc. 
Grgenshields ft Co Inc 
Wood, Gundy ft Co., Inc. 
Dominick ft Dominick, 

IietryftflM 

W. H. Morton & Co. 

InnifpnM 

Richardson Securities, Inc. 
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TILBUFJY CQN^CTINS Gl|duP LTD. 

The Chaim^; Mr R v k/Tsyfor^ included the following point* in his stfriiefoeiii tp fhaf eboJd^rafq*,, 

the financial year to March «H >**$$1-: - ■ ,,; *> j fy ' : t .% *>*: ± -? '* \ 

★ The Road Surfacing "anti Rotate Development w4rfc 6f (hi# Group had continued iat?$factoril}V^ 
but as foreshadowed in the Interim Report, overall trading profits hatf heen affected by" the con¬ 
tinuing difficulties of the country's economic situation which had led to^ lower profit tnargfris r ■■ 
and to increased working costa Turnover, particularly in the Building, Sector, had not increased 
as. anticipated and some measure of unabsorbed overheads 4ad resisted. 

W Internal reorganisations initiated .during the year are giving rise to improved efficiency, especially 
in the Civil Engineering Division and some of the more recently established activities of the 
Group, including the Mechanical Services Division, should before long be jtoakifig a" significant 
contribution to trading profits. Although the outlook for the Construction Industry still remains 
uncertain improved results are anticipated for the current accounting period, which will be one 
of nine months to December 31, 1967. 

it Order books are generally satisfactory and the Board have felt that maintenance of the previous 
year's distribution is warranted, despite the failing off in the profits of the year to which higher 
interest charges, the incidence of S.E f T. and the withdrawal of Investment Allowances have also 
contributed. 

it Adequate short term finance facilities have been arranged with the Company’s Bankers and the 
raising of long term finance is under constant review Dy the Board. 

The results of recent years may be summarised as follows : 

1965 *966 1967 

£ £ * £ 

Share Capital and Reserves at 31st March 2,252,926 2,350,786 2,346,998 

Group Trading Profit before depreciation -^==~- — ■=»*=--_- ~ _ _ ^-=r 

and interest charges ... ... ... 561,283 558,450 504,446 

Less Depreciation.219,353 247,390 270,834 

Interest charges ... ... ... 6,288 23,657 53,484 


247,390 
23,<>57 


1966 

£ 

2,350,786 

558,450 


270,834 

53,484 


1987 
* £ 

2,346,998 

504,446 


- _ 2 J?5,64>- 27 f ,° 47-324,318 

Profit before Taxation ... ... ... 335,642 287,403 180,128 

Less Provision for Taxation . . ... *49, 1 83 84,550 69,750 

Add Taxation adjustments relating to 186,459 202,853 110,378 

previous years. 6,1 74 74,257 37,170 

Amount available for distribution ... 192,633 277,110 147,548 

Dividends.(12 i %) 75,935 (ia£%) 129,250 (12$%) 129,250 

(net) _ (gross) __ __ (gross) 

Retained. £116,69 8 £147,860 £18.208 

A copy of the Groups Annual Report and Chairman’s Statement is available from The Secretary , 
Tilbury Contracting Group Limited i Finwell House, 26 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2 . 


Limited will be held •m'Nojfinber. 

*•*■* .iff 

The following is an extrawerom■ 
the circulated review of ■ 

man and Managing DitecttilS'Mr 
, D. W« Finder*^ , m' 

r K V. , ' . ' T , ) • .«; . W(V 

The Group Profit before;^|axa- 
tion for the year was £i,|g&70i 
compared with £ 1,032,93$last 
year. Your Board is recommetlding 
a final dividend of iaj% 7*hich 
maintains the annual rate of^o% 
less tax on the capital as in erWedi 
by the onc for five sc^i, in 
October, 1966, and prides 
Members with a slightly increased 
return on their investment „ this , 
year. #: \ 

The profit for the year, ^jisti- 
tuting as it does an all time rppord, 
is satisfactory and reflects credit on 
our Senior Executives who.^ave 
been able to improve : ? lheir 
Divisional turnover and profit 
during a period when margins 
have been under continual pressure 
and costs have followed an upward 
trend. 

Trading conditions have, not 
changed materially in the first 
three months of the new financial 
year and our results cfdiely 
approximate those of the , Same 
period last year. 


1 (onomist 


Binding 

Cases 


Binding cases for The Economist are available 
from Easibind Ltd. The cases are in stiff, 
dark blue cloth covers, and are gilt-lettered on 
the spine; they provide an extremely effective 
and firm binding and will hold 13 issues of 
the normal edition together with the quarterly 
Index, or 26 issues of the air edition with two 
quarterly Indexes. The year can be stamped on 
the spine. The cost per case, post free throughout 
the world, is 14s. Orders, stating requirements 
clearly and enclosing a remittance, should 
be sent not to The Economist, but to— 

Easibind Limited (Dept E) 

Eardley House, 4 Uxbridge Street Kensington, 
London, W.8. PARk0686 (3 lines) 

CMUtO it* Mm m multi* nl, (»■ Tt* EcNMUt, 21 St Jaan'i St. SRI. 


JOHN 

MYERS 

& GO. LIMITED 


26 DICKINSON STREET 
MANCHESTER. 1 


MAIL ORDER SPECIALISTS FOR 150 YEARS 

Extracts from Mr. Stanlay G. Cooka'* statamant 

• In ten years under , the present management sales have multi* 

plied by something like three hundred times. Profits ware 
non-existent in 1957 ; group pre-tax figures have now risen 
to nearly £ 1 i million. ; ■ 

• During the year ended June 15, 1967, profits increased by 
some io}% to a new record of £1,244,874 before tax; stocks 
were reduced by some £133,000 while sales increased ; bank 
overdraft was reduced ; virtually all expense items, except those 
under Government control, were not only held but reduced. 

• A final dividend of 23 \% is recommended, making 37$% 
for the year against 34% last year, thus resuming the Board’s 
normal progressive dividend policy while maintaining the 
element of freeze sustained in deference to the Government’s 
wishes last year. 

• A new Direct Mail Order Service — the Orbit Mail Order 
Company Limited — has been created as an extension of the 
Group’s trading activities which will embrace people outside 
the scope of agents, and to cover this development £250,000 
is being transferred to a Development Reserve Account. 

• After a quiet beginning to the Autumn, we should see a 
slightly better, if “late” Christmas, but in any event the 
Company will be well placed to give a satisfactory account of 
itself during the coming year. 

Copies of the full Report and Accounts can bo obtained on application to 
the Secrotary, John Myers & Co. Ltd. 
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Staplegreen 

Insurance Holdings Limited 

Insurance Brokers and Lloyd's Underwriting Agents 


Points from the Statement of the Chairmen, Mr. £ S. 
Hogg, at the Annual General Meeting held in London on 
tOth October. 


Profits Pre-tax profits for the 
year ended 31 st March, 1967, 
amounted to £1,530,952 
against £1.426,604 for 1966. 
These resufts are satisfactory 
bearing in mind the continued 
difficulties in the Underwriting 
Market; conditions of severe 
competition in the interna¬ 
tional brokerage field; and the 
burden of ever-increasing 
overheads. 


Division of 

Group Profits (per cent) 
1967 1966 

Insurance 

Broking ... 56-9 53-8 
Lloyd's Underwriting- 
Agency Fees 8-8 8*4 
Commissions 8-8 13*9 
Shipping 

and Travel 2-0 3*0 
Investment 

Income ... 23*5 20*9 


Dividends A final dividend of 31 per cent makes a total 
of 4& per cent for the year, compared with 36 per cent in 
the proceeding year. The dividend is covered 1-5 times, 
which compares favourably with that of similar under¬ 
takings and is considered to be fully adequate. 

Proapacta Our recently integrated Brokerage Company, 
HOGG ROBINSON h GARDNER MOUNTAIN LIMITED, and 
its subsidiary companies are in an excellent position to 
provide first-class world-wide service. In the absence of 
unforeseen circumstances, the continuing efforts of all 
our Directors and Staff should enable us to earn profits 
this year broadly in line with the year under review. 


SUMMARY OF QROUF RESULTS 

Year ended March 31st 

1967 

1966 

Group Profits (before Tax) 

1.530.952 

1,426.604 

Earned for Ordinary 

771,194 

606.467 

Ordinary Dividends (Gross) 

502.313 

401.850 

Cover for Dividend 

1-5 

1-5 


bbhbhhi 


I Copies of the Report end Accounts contemmg the • 

Chairmen's full 

| review cen be obtemed from The Secretary, et Step/e Hell, Stone II 

House Court. Bishopsgete. London. EC3 



Copy for the insertion of Company Meeting reports 
must reach this office not later than noon on 
Tuesday of each week and should be addressed to; 

Financial Publicity Department 
The Economist 
26 St. James's Street 
London SW1 

01-930 5165 




NSWMARK 

LIMITED 

Salientpoimts from the Statement by the Chairman y Mr. Herbert H. Newmark. 

The Accounts show a Group profit, before taxation. Of£ 509 ,If ^compared 
with £ 485,261 for the previous year. It is to be expected that the various 
activities in the Group will have their profit fluctuations but, taking the 
Group as a whole, it is considered that the profit shown is a fair reflection 
of the year's trading. 

Contribution to Profits* For; the past two years I have given by broad 
percentages the contributions to the Group's profits of the various 
activities and I now give similar figures for 1967 : Manufacturing and 
Selling of Electronic and Precision Equipment and Components 34 %, 
Watch Importing and Distribution 24 %, Engineering 251 %, Industrial 
Needles and Miscellaneous Activities 16 f%. 

Having paid an interim dividend of 5 % the Directors recommend the 
payment of a final dividend of 7 }% to make a total of 121 % (less tax) 
for the year to 1 st April, 1967 , which is the same as that paid for the 
previous year. # . 

Coming now to the year 1967 / 68 , our order books and I 

prospects of new business are satisfactory and, provided that A 

general conditions do not become any more difficult, we f \ 
consider it likely that 1967/68 will show overall results 
reasonably close to those for 1966 / 67 . 

This forecast must, of necessity, be subject to review when 
the results for the first half year are known and the trends I 
then existing have been analysed. 

In March, 1967 , the Stock Exchange was informed that 

according to the information available to the Directors the 

close company provisions of the Finance Act 1965 no longer 

applied to your Company and I have no reason to believe ' ' ‘ 

that there has been or is expected to be any change in 

this status. 


A.B. METAL PRODUCTS LIMITED 

Extract from the Statement by the Chairman, 

Rt Hon Lord Brecon 

The past year proved very difficult due to adverse economic 
conditions. It is pleasing, therefore, that I ran report Overall 
progress. 

We accelerated our programme of mechanisation and plant 
replacement. The full benefit of these investments will not he felt 
until trade improves. A rights issue of convertible stock was made 
and the Board of Trade loan has been received. Our financial 
position is, therefore, adequate to carry out our present policies 
and take full advantage of opportunities. 

Our industrial relations have continued to be satisfactory. We 
have succeeded in avoiding redundancy and a determined effort 
to improve the level of operator training is showing gratifying 
results. 

This year wc set up in the Common Market area a wholly- 
owned subsidiary, A. B. Elektronik GmbH. A factory is being 
built in Germany and the first stage of this project will be ready 
for production before tbc end of thifr year. 

We are placing before you a resolution to change the name of 
this Company to “ A. B. Electronic Components Limifed.” Our 
name is misleading, and it is advisable that a name be adopted 
which is truly descriptive of our business. 

Whilst the order position has improved recently, present 
economic conditions do not encourage undue optimism. The Board 
are confident,' nevertheless, that endeavours to achieve greater 
competence will again show improved results for the current 
financial year. 


Profit before tax . 

Taxation . 

Dividend (gross) . 

Rate of dividend, per share 


Copies of the Report and Accounts can be obtained from 
the Secretary , Abercynon, Glam. 
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THE ENGLISH, 
SCOTTISH & 
AUSTRALIAN BANK. 

PROGRESS AND EXPANSION 
CONTINUES 


The Annual General Meeting of 
The English, Scottish & Australian 
Bank, Limited, will be held at 55, 
Gracechurch Street, London, 
L.C.3 on November 1st. 

In his review circulated with 
the report and accounts for the 
year to June 30, 1967, The Rt 
Hon Viscount Hampden (Chair¬ 
man) said : 

It is satisfactory to be able to 
record that the progress of our 
Bank has continued and has given 
an indication of all-round growth 
throughout the Group. Substantial 
increases in costs are being suc¬ 
cessfully met and, although the 
problem of rising costs largely 
remains, in present conditions our 
movement forward should be main¬ 
tained. 

During the year to June 30, 
1967, Deposits, Current Accounts, 
etc., of the trading bank expanded 
further by £8.4m. to £ 185.7m., 
whilst advances to Customers and 
other accounts showed a rise of 
£11.6m. to £ 100.2m. reflecting 
the general trend. Demand for 
overdrafts became stimulated 
during the year, and the need to 
satisfy this increased business 
activity has resulted in increasing 
pressure on liquidity. 

The growth in our savings bank 
was well sustained, depositors’ 
balances of E.S. & A. Savings 
Bank Ltd. increasing by $A24-4m 
to $A 135.9m. A satisfactory result 
for the year was again achieved 
by our general finance company, 
Esanda Ltd. 

The profit of the trading bank 
was £932,340 (£770,494) and the 
consolidated profit of the Group 
£1.658,990 (£1,403,098). Both 
main subsidiaries again played 
important parts in the success of 
the Group, the profit of the savings 
bank being $A467,i6i and Esanda 
Ltd. $A2,330,298, after taxation 
and payment to the trading 
bank of increased dividends of 
$A2oo,ooo and $A8oo,ooo respec¬ 
tively. 

Appropriations by the trading 
bank totalling £280,000 were 
made to provide for the interim 
dividend of 4% paid on May 31, 
1967, and the Directors are now 
recommending a final dividend of 
6% on the capital increased to 
£8,400,000 at a cost of £504,000. 

Since the close of our financial 
year shareholders have approved 
an increase in the bank’s authorised 
capital of £5,000,000 to make 
£12,000,000. They also approved 
the issue of £1,400,000 of this 
additional capital in the form of a 
Bke number of £1 shares, credited 
.at fully paid by capitalisation of 
the Sharfe Premium Account. 


FOR 

LIBRARIES 


Economist 


ON 

MICROFILM 


A complete record of The 
Economist on microfilm has for 
some time been available, year 
by year, from January 1955 
onwards. 

Now the complete series, from 
the first issue in September 1843 
to the end of 1954, connecting 
with the current series, is avail¬ 
able. It enables libraries to have 
complete file in convenient 
compass instead of the bound 
volumes, which take up a great 
deal of shelf space and are 
largely unobtainable. 

The Economist is a matchless 
record of fact and opinion, 
essential for research in the 
economic and political history of 
the last 124 years. 

The complete set from 1843 to 
1954 ordered at one time costa 
£642.17.0 ($1,800), but parti¬ 
cular periods are available as 
required and an exact quotation 
will be sent on request. Micro¬ 
films from 1955 onwards cost, 
on average, £8.10.0 ($24.00) 
per year. 

Enquiries and orders should be 
sent, not to The Economist, but 
to: 

University Microfilms Ltd. 
Rsmsx House 
31-32 Alfred Place 
London WC1 
or to 

University Microfilms Inc. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, USA 




LEGAL AND GENERAL 
LIMITED 
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INTERIM STATEMENT — FIRST HALF OF YEAR 
1967 

Dividend 

The Directors have declared an interim dividend for the year 
1967 of 6d. per l/-d. share, subject to income tax. This dividend 
will be payable on 1 st December 1967 to those shareholders 
recorded in the register on 31 st October 1967 . 

Life) Annuity end Pensions Business 
A full statement of the new life, annuity and pensions business 
for the first half of 1967 . net of reassurances, compered with that 
for the corresponding period of 1966 , was issued some weeks ago. 
The more important figures are, however, reproduced below: 



First six 
months of 
1967 

First six 
months of 
1966 

Whole 
of year 

1966 

New life sums assured 

£ 

232 , 009,000 

£ 

231 , 025,000 

£ 

510 , 470,000 

New annuities per annum 

18 , 896,000 

18 , 446,000 

40 , 384,000 

New premium income 

10 , 799,000 

9 , 813,000 

21,120,000 


These figures refer to new business only and do not give any 
indication of the immediate profitability of the funds as a whole. 
This can only be established by an actuarial valuation. 

Fire and Accident Underwriting Trends 
United Kingdom 

The net retained premium income was approximately 12 % 
greater than that for <the corresponding half of 1966 . Fire claims 
were lighter than in the first half of 1966 , in contrast with the 
increasing cost of national fire wastage which has been reported 
in the press. Accident olaims show an overall improvement by 
comparison with 1966 . There was a welcome reduction in the 
number and amount of motor claims notified and, to a lesser 
extent, in claims for most other classes of accident business. 

If the trend in the first half of 1967 continues throughout the 
year, a satisfactory underwriting profit will emerge. 

Ovencas 

The premium income has expanded at about the same rate as at 
home. So far as can he seen at present, claims experience under 
fire business is following a similar pattern to that for the com¬ 
parable period of 1966 , despite the impact of the Tasmanian bush 
fires early in 1967 . This statement should, however, be qualified 
by saying that the Society accepts a substantial volume of fire 
business under overseas reinsurance contracts for which figures 
are not yet available. 

Motor business overseas continues to show an adverse trend, 
but there are indications of an improvement in the claims exper¬ 
ience of other classes of accident business. 

The Society does not transact business in the United States. 

Marine Business 

Conditions for marine business have been difficult in the last few 
years and it is not anticipated that the 1964 account, due to be 
dosed at the end of 1967 , will produce much, if any, profit. Var¬ 
ious measures have* been taken by the underwriters and increased 
premiums are now being obtained. This may result in some 
improvement in more recent years of account, but it is too eariy 
to forecast a return to reasonable margins of profit. 
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DISTRIBUTORS CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT BANK 

(Bank Etebarato Ta'avonta Town) 

TEHRAN, IRAN 

Annual Report to the Shareholders 


Dear Shareholders 

Thank you for participating m our Annual General Meeting 
I submit our report for the year 1340 faist March 1966 to 20th 
March 1967) 

World Economy 

I he rising trends of last year continued as before Many 
developing countries gradually emerged from behind “Consumer 
Goods Markets to “producing countries Multilateral trade 
agreements increased 

I he increased volume of industrial prcxlucts marketed by 
developing countries had its effect on industrialized regions Some 
of the latter reduced their production with consequent unemploy 
mint Many trade barriers amongst these countries were lifted in 
order to provide freer flow of trade 

Costs generally increased during the year under review with 
consequent rises in prices In developing countries new investment 
projects also raised costs and prices 1 he indices fc r cost of living 
rose 18 inLSA *2 in OB i in Germany 4° in 
France, 2 0 in Italy and 4^0 in Switzerland 

In Iran the cost of living rose only by 008 over the pre virus 
year 

Iran's Economy 

I he economy continued its upward trend, and the improvement 
was reflected in all sections I he country had already begun to 
feel its freedom from the feudalism which had prevailed over 
our economic ac tivities for centuries This freedorn and the resultant 
upsurge of activity could be seen in ever) aspect if our se»e ic ty 
1 his in turn necessitated new economic and partic ularly 
agricultural measures 1 his presented us with special problems It 
was clearly not enough to give farmers pieces of land 

Coordinated activities in pre due tion created problems of finding 
raw mate rials and marketing The ability of these sectors tc expand 
were severe 1> restricted especially in helping the expansion of 


agriculture In the present times, individual efforts cannot bt said 
to assist the economy to an appreciable extent Moreover, in order 
to avoid a renewal of the feudal system in agrie ulture it was 
necessary to avoid creating large agricultural units 

It was for these reasons that the co-operative distribution system 
was evolved by which producers can divide their farming units 
with shares and utilize all the benefits of the co-operative system 
I his has met with great sue cess 

Dasht Gorgan is one of the most fertile regions Our bank has 
been specially interested in this region and has carried out extensive 
surveys, with emphasis on cattle breeding 

We had some shortages last year—onrons and potatoes lhis 
was a result of the glut of these two items m the previous year, 
and we had foreseen this in our previous report 

We had considerable expansion in our ac tivities last year and 
the first time a proper link was created between production and 
distribution 1 he distribution of citrus fruits is an example 

With our help considerable organization was given to the fishing 
industry and wild bird hunting 

Several new branches of the bank were established both in 
Iehran and in the provinces Briefly m the year under review 28 
new cooperatives for distribution were established 

Our ac tivities and the progre ss we have made we re re fleeted in 
foreign newspape rs 

We are continually being encouraged by those who need qur help 
We of course have many shortccmings Our aim is to recognize 
our defects and try to remedy them We are training a number 
of university graduates, and with new ideas we hope to evolve 
faster We, today, en|oy all the benefits that a true democracy can 
be stow, and we hope to expand oui activities swiftly in future We 
recognize our needs and responsibilities We pray God to guide us 
in our endeavours 

Chairman and Managing Director 


Balance shwM ax at the end of the year 1344 and 1343 


LI Abilities ( imuun s n R ils 
Capital 

Le^al reserves 

Balance of profit and loss account 

C rcHlliork 

Current accounts and deposl s at call 
Lorn, urm derosits 
Local Hunks uecounts 
Loan*, and cred ts obtained from Banks 
and institutions 

8av nt,s accounts of the clients 
Portion bxctnnM liablllicx 
Other hub titles 


1 he. star 1341 

The vc er 1345 

Assets (amounts In Rials) 

1 he year 1344 

The year 1345 

100 000 0)0 


150 000 000 

Bank notes and coins 

08 148 211 

124 244 321 10 

156 *85 

00 

1 210 551 90 

Deposit* with Central Bank uf Iran 





521 645 20 

Lej»al deposits 

9 577 101 55 

39 840 331 55 




Other deposits 

835 458 85 

1 613 437 30 

705 612 737 

80 

503 221 701 

Deposits In Local banks 

22 768 147 50 

31 648 166 85 

211 732 54 1 

50 

227 511 792 20 

frortign currency and deposits with 



42 740 J 11 

8 l 

10b 853 052 10 

banks abroad 

12 201 420 35 

11 841 076 10 




Government bonds and loans 


8 T50 000 - 

SO 348 617 


412 362 699 

Drafts discounted 

257 700 854 

500 963 151 30 



14 544 719 — 

Loans and other claims 

334 537 211 30 

779 344 24 l 90 

181 105 

50 

31 406 700 50 

Partnership in the Banks 

— 

1 800 000 

7 031 37b 

50 

30 672 602 15 

Vtsted ownership securities 


5 830 000 


— 


Other assets 

15 812 543 45 

— 

780 703 118 


1 567 312 *6.3 05 

Items In transit 

7 859 92 2 65 

5 207 223 — 




Movable assets after amortization 

11 707 877 50 

20 723 513 45 




Immovable assets after amortization 

1 930 000 

18 500 000 




Establishment expenses 

2 123 548 

17 007 998 50 




Loss 

5 450 523 85 



400 203 776 50 


783 891 MO 65 


1 180 906 894 50 2 351 203 973 70 


1‘rufll anil I oh* account for ih< vear 1741 and compared with 1344 


Amounts in Kiala 
General expenses 

lntctes and Bank commission j a d 

Amortizations 

Profit 


The year 1344 

44 317 508 80 
9 101 262 03 
2 753 000 — 


56 171 770 85 


The year 1345 

75 554 134 715 
22 300 372 1 0 
8 555 000 — 
7 068 435 05 

111 437 941 90 


Clients commitments on acceptances 
guarantees and credits established 


Interest and bank commission received 
Miscellaneous Incomes 
Exchange transactions 
Loss 


400 203 776 50 
1 180 906 894 50 


50 390 418 50 
327 G04 
3 224 59 
5 450,523 85 

66 171 770 85 


1 567 312 463 05 


783 891 510 65 
2 351 203 973 70 


110 208 252 15 
1 206 t>79 80 
23 009 95 


111 437 941 90 


l**kal reserve 

Loss on previous year 

Balance, c/fd next year 


JIlNtrlbutlon of profit on 1343 


1 054 266 — 
5 450 523 85 
623,646 20 
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MARKET 

RESEARCH 


A Market Research Officer is required by the Oil Seal Division 
of this international Group—a leader in the field of fluid sealing 
devices for the automobile, domestic equipment and light 
engineering industries 

The successful applicant, preferably aged 28-35, will undertake 
long and short term sales forecasting relating to the U K and 
other European markets He will be required to study existing 
and to compile new data about relevant economic trends He 
will work closely with Home and European Export Sales 
Executives and be responsible to the Marketing Director 
Previous sales experience, preferably connected with the 
automobile industry, and practical knowledge of modern 
market research techniques, are essential 

The remuneration will attract a first-class man and staff con¬ 
ditions are excellent in modern premises situated on the out¬ 
skirts of Newcastle upon Tyne with easy access to attractive 
coastal and rural districts 

Written applications in confidence to Manager. Personnel 
Services, George Angus & Co. Ltd, Oil Seal Division, Coast 
Road, Wallsend, Northumberland 


University of Mauritius 

Applications art invited foi 
la) bemoi Lecturers Lectuieis u Assistant 
Lea tilt ei s In LGONOMICS to p&itlclpate 
in B St Econ course and help with 
in geivict couises loi Business Manage 
ment Bank staff Ttade Union and 
Co-opeiative group* 

(b) Lectuiei m Assistant Lectuiei in 
SOCIOLOGY foi basic llltioductnrv 
com nl lot B St Leon students and 
possibly foi more advanced specialist 
(uuise 

Bamr salats scales bemoi Lecturci Ll 800- 
L 1 087 pi Li ( turn LI 081 L1G55 pa 
Assistant Lectuiei LOjj £ 1 044 pa Supei - 
annUHtlon subsidised housing and family 
passages biennially for expatriates Salary 
addin m (normally tax-freu) In range £375- 
(.710 pa plus educational usMstunce for 
those qualifying undei Billlsh Expat! iatea 
supplementation Scheme Detailed applica¬ 
tions (i» copies) naming 7 referees by 
November 15 1 )f7 to Intel University 

Council 7« Bedtoid Place London WC1 
Mom a horn fui tiler particular mn\ be 
ibtainid 


The University of Hull 

Department of Economics and 
Commerce 

Applications are invited for a Reseuirh 
A&sistantshlp tenable from Jinuaiy 1 1068 
or such a date as mav be arranged fm 
a oik on manpowei pioblems of the 
HumbPislde Region A good Honour 
graduate In Economics with some training 
in Isbour economics vnd familiar its with 
Minimv of Labour data is lequurd 
Salary Scale £840 Cl 050 oi £1 05U 
1.1315 pti annum with FSSU Benefits 
Furthei pariituluis nuv be obtained from 
the undei signed to whom applications (five 
copies) should be sent by November G 1067 
W D CRAIG Registrar 


For further 

appointments see pages 
113 and 232 to 234 


THE 

INTERNATIONAL HANK 
FOR RECONSTRUCTION 
AND DEVELOPMENT 

located in Washington, D C invites applications for two 
positions in the Department of the Secretary One 
position requires a University degree, preferably in 
economics, and several years practical experience in 
secretariat functions, e g as rapporteur, minute writer or 
editor, the other position calls for an honours degree 
in economics, practical experience in economic analysis 
and proven ability to serve as rapporteur in economic and 
related committees 

Candidates should be in their early thirties Ability to 
write in a clear and concise manner is essential The 
appointment is of indefinite duration, with career 
prospects Salaries will be commensurate with qualifica¬ 
tions and experience and are free of income tax Family 
passages, and transportation of household affects will 
be paid 

Applications giving full particulars of education, age 
and practical experience should be sent to—The 
Appointments, Officer, International Recruitment Unit. 
Room E 304, Eland House, Stag Place, London, SW1, 
before the 25th October , 1957* 


ACCOUNTANT 

The Home-Grown Cereals Authority, established under the 
Cereals Marketing A<t 1965 to improve the marketing of 
home-grown cereals, invites applications for the above London 
based post 

This person must be a Qualified Accountant, and he will be 
directly responsible to the Finame Officer He will be ex¬ 
pected to have considerable experience of mechanised 
amounting and of the application of computers to accounting 
ind statistical processes and be (ompetent to produie final 


Salary will be within the range of £ i,95o-£ 2,500 according 
to experience and qualifications 

Age 30-40 

Date of commen<enient not later than 1st January, 1968 

Pension Scheme in operation and transfer fac ilities possible 

Write gutnq full details of experience, present salary and 
period of notice to 

Ihe Establishment Officer, 

HOME-GROWN CEREALS AUTHORITY, 

13*15 John Adam Street, London, W.C.si. 


KINOSTON GOLLEGiL OI 
TFCHNOLOOY 
Penihyn Hoad 
Kltnoinn Upon Thames 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

APPOINTMENT OF 

Senior Lecturer or 
Lecturer in Economics 

Candidates should possess a good 
honours degi re with a spec mi in- 
dust or pi st mud tad ip tauli 
nr t» aching in bu ness adminlx- 
natlon This is not exclusive and 
candidates air 1 othu inteicsts 
might also be nsldeied 

SALARY Sf AI fr •> 

Simot Liuuiei 

C 1 i() C 2 450 p h 
1 pc uier i 1 J45 1 i ill) p h 

Ot pjrtumties foi u scinch and 
consultancy 

Turihei dttai’s and application 
forms are obtainable Hum th- 
Keustiar Kingston College of 
Technology Pmrhyn Hotd Kim, 
ston upon Thames feuirey Com 
pleted application foi ms to be 
1 eturned by October 2J 1007 

1 Hh ROYAL BOKOUQH OT 
KINGSTON UPON IHAMFS 


Economist —for the U.S A. 

The International Bank foi Recons turi on 
and Development (Woild Bank) lot md 
in Washington DC invites appli at ons 
foi the position of Economist >n Its 1 unite 
Utilities Division Duties would entiti 
analysis of the economic Jus fuititn oi 
Investment projects In the Helds of powei 
telecommunications and wtter supply 
comprising studies id muiket condul ins 
pricing policies and Investment alternatives 
and tevewlng investment piwiamimn 
Requiiements aie a univirsitv degree 
prefcrablv in ec cm units combined with 
several years piactlcal economic excellence 
predominantly with one oi more public 
Utility entities Knowledge oi the economics 
of development and held experience in 
developing countiles together with a woiklng 
knowledge of Spanish and/or French 
desirable but not essential Candidates 
must be aged between 35 and 50 yeeis 
Ability to exercise Judgment and urlte 
clear and concise lenorto is essential The 
appointment is of lndefihite duration with 
career prospects and offers an Interesting 
and challenging variety of woik which 
requires extensive navel Salaries will be 
commensurate with qualifications and 
exp-rience and are free of income tax 
Family passage a and transom tation ot 
household effects ate paid 
lntnes'ed persons are invited to write 
to the Appointments Officer Room 304 
lute nit nnal Recruitment Unit Ministry 
of Oveiseus Development Eland House 
Btag Pi ice London SWl showing 
briefly that they aio able to meet the ab u 
lequnenientB before October ti 1067 


Economics Graduate 

The III Banks Group (The Royal Bank ot 
Scotland oivn Mills k Co and Williams 
Deacon s Bank Limited) requires an 
leunonms Giaduate undei 30. for its 
economics buieau in London The position 
involves a wide range of work concerned 
chiefly with economic conditions »t home 
and abroad Salary lelated to eatablished 
graduate scale Application* in confidence 
to Minagei Central Intelligence Bureau 
The Three Banks Gioup 3 Blshopsgate 
L ndon E C 2 


AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT 

Operational Research 

TRADfr AND INDUSTRY 
New Post 17 611 -87 918 
(Stic, ) £3 035-£3 187 

A senioi Government post Is open 
to a man with specialist skills and 
expeilence In Operational Reseaich 
and the tight personal qualities 
to initiate and develop in OR 
capacity in the Department 

The Department * work lb policy- 
oriented, and ranges across the 
fields of oveiseas trade and ship¬ 
ping and the development ot 
Austialian l idustry The successful 
candidate will work closely with 
top management He will be ie* 
sponsible fur initiating designing 
and curr lng out project studies 
involving the application of OR 
techniques to policy and operational 
problems 

First clasHa passages will be pio 
vided foi the selected applicant 
and his dependants 
Foi further details and applica¬ 
tion form please write to the 
Public Service Boaid Represenative 
(Ref FC) Ausnalia House Strand 
London W C 2 or telephone 
TEMple Bai 2435 extension 474 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
MANCHESTER 13 

Research Post 
in Gdvernment 

Applications invited foi a post of Remrch 
ASiKiate or Research Assistant In the * 
ReM-tuch Section of the Faculty of 
Fcnnomlo and Social Studies Applicant* 
should pomlss qualifications and research 
mteieats In Government Salary Anges 
pa Associate £ I 105 -£1 340 Assistant 
c ‘ao-CWO Appointment initially for one 
veai bu.. lenewable Particulars and 
application forms (returnable by Novembtg 
4m) frt^m the Registrar Quote Ref 
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ECONOMIST/ 

STATISTICIAN 

Graduate statistician required 
for interesting and original 
work in transport and (ounsm. 
Some research experience de- 
| sirable. Involves some foreign 
travel. Age preferably under 30 
Salary upwards of £1,500 
according to qualifications and 
experience. Based London. 

Personal details to ' 

Box 2159 


For further 
announcements see 
pages 113, and 231 to 


Treat University 

PETERBOROUGH. ONTARIO, CANADA 

Department of Politics 

Applications are invited for a new 
teaching position In the Department of 
Politics 

Preference will be given to applicants 
specialising in Canadian governnwnt, 
political philosophy political sociology and 

P olitical behaviour Soviet and East 
uropean aflalrt. or Lattn-Amerlcan 
politics 

Rank and salary will depend on 
qualifications and experience, the current 
minima salaries being Lecturer $7 100, 
Assistant Professor, 19,000, Associate 
Professor, til.&00, Full Professor, 118 000 
Oenerous schemes In regard to Insurance, 
pension, housing assistance, relocation 
expenses, sabbatical leave and other 
benefits are available 

Further Information about Trent 
University and details required In the 
applicat on may be obtained from the 
Association of Commonwealth Universities 
(B-anch Office) Marlborough House 
Pall Mall London 8 W 1 

Applications close on November 10th. 
1987 and candidates from the United 
Kingdom will be Intel viewed In London 
at the end of that month 


Telephone Cables Limited 


require 


ECONOMIST 


The Standard Bank Group requites an economist, preferably 
m late twenties, for their Economic Department in London, 
to work on commodities. Previous experience in similar work, 
banking or commerce desirable; economics degree essential. 
Excellent salary and conditions of employment, subsidised 
Luncheon Club facilities, contributory Widows and Orphans 
Fund, non-contributory pensions scheme. 

• 

Apply in writing, giving details of age, qualifications and 
career to date to : — 

The Staff Controller, 

THE STANDARD BANK GROUP, 

10, Clements Lane, London, E.C.4. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 


between 25 and 29 years of age for Chief Accountants’ 
Department. The post will suit a young accountant with 
a sound educational background, agreeable personality, 
who wishes to make a career in industry. Previous 
commercial experience, though not essential, would be 
an advantage. 

Details of experience and salary should be addressed in 
confidence to 

Personnel Officer, 

TELEPHONE CABLES LIMITED, 

Chequers Lane, 

Dagenham, 

Essex. 


UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON TRADE 
AND DEVELOPMENT, GENEVA, 

ha* following vacancy 

Chief, Quantitative Analysis Section, 
Commodities Division 

OutiM. to undortako quontiUtiv. economic r.M.rch tVqanm.ry commodi* 
ties, including projections of production, consumption end mternstionel 
trsds, end to propers snslyticsi reports including ssssssmsnt of policy 
implicetions 

Qualifications advanced university degree in Economics, including 
thorough training in Econometrics Experience in empirical research, 
preferably in econometrics of primary commodity markets and/or in 
international trade, including locating and using national and international 
aourcaa of economic data as wall as experience in drafting analytical 
reports Fluency in English is essential , working knowledge of French, 
Spanish or Russian highly desirable Salary range US$13,100 to 
121,900 gross par annum plus allowances 

Apply to JhtfSOnnel Officer, UNCTAD, Palaia das Nations, CH-1211 
GENEVA 



E.M.I. Ltd. is an expanding international organisation with a 
turnover in excess of £100 million, end products ranging from 
gramophone records to sophisticated electronic systems. 

The role of the Business Analysis and Planning Department is 
to assist group management with profit planning, investment 
analysis, economic and market research and forecasting. There 
are opportunities In the department for two people of high 
calibre to make an original contribution to studies of the world 
wide markets for the group's products. 

Applicants should be graduates with good degrees and pre¬ 
ferably with 2 or 3 years' experience of market research and 
forecasting in consumer or industrial fields. They should have 
the ability to express problems and their solutions in 
quantitative terms. 

The Company's forward thinking personnel policies ensure 
good commencing salaries and opportunities for career devel¬ 
opment. Conditions of service are excellent and grants towards 
re-location expenses will be made In suitable qpses. 


TMffln? 777777P, 


Write giving concise personal and carter details to; 


W. 0 . TAYLOR - 
E.M.I LIMITED 


CHIEF RECRUITMENT OFFICER 
BLYTH ROAD - HAYES * MIDDLESEX 
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SERVICES 


The INDEPENDENT TELEVISION AUTHORITY has a 
vacancy In Ac senior Headquarters post of HEAD OP 
PROGRAMME SERVICES. This Officer is, under the Deputy 
Director General' (Programme Services), responsible for 
operating the machinery of control and approval which 
governs the relationships between the Authority and the 
Independent Television companies in programme matters. 
Applicants must have broad and varied tastes and sympathies, 
marked administrative ability, and experience in the field of 
public communications. Relevant experience in broadcasting 
and practical knowledge of the Independent Television systems 
will be distinot advantages. It is unlikely, though not 
impossible, that the successful applicant wilt be less than 35 
or more than 50 years of age. The salary of the post will be 
in excess of £ 4,000 and there is a contributory pension scheme. 

Applications in writing should be addressed to the 

PERSONNEL OFFICER, 

INDEPENDENT TELEVISION AUTHORITY, 

70, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3, 
quoting reference number E/872 


ECONOMIST 


Required for the Economic Research Dept, of Dunlop's 
Marketing Division at the Head Office in LONDON. Duties 
will include general economic and business studies with 
particular emphasis on forecasting both short and long term, 
in the U.K. and Overseas. Applicants, preferably aged 25-30, 
should have a good honours degree in Economics, a sound 
knowledge of statistical techniques and have had previous 
experience in industry or in the public service. Salary will 
be commensurate with age and qualifications. 


Applications* in writing* should be addressed to : 


U.K. Staff Officer, 
The Dunlop Go. Ltd., 
25 r $t. James's Street, 
London, S.W.I. 


MANAGEMENT EDUCATION ORGANISATION ‘ 

DIRECTOR MNARENENT DEWOT / : 
AND SiJPERViSDRY TRAIIDRt ^ 

POSITION newfy^feeted x a be located in London # in' 

developing our rapidly trowing international, education mmi 
by visiting companies, plants and training boards and by psMtnfNt 
and co-ordinating managemdot development and mpermotV tiwiag 
sessions. Responsibilities wilt include development of near training 
media for international use. 

PREFERENCE to applicants with experience in consultancy: personnel 
or reneral management and/or training and' ddvctdpmerit. 
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INVESTMENT MANAGER 

required in London to manage a Pension Fund bf > £ 26 m. l invested In 
equities, fixed interest stocks, and property. 

Wide investment experience is necessary and mljcanta oiust haYfl 
held a responsible position in an investment institution, since the 
Manager is expected to exercise a high degree 6f discretion. Experi¬ 
ence of property investment would be a considerable advantage, 
Salary will be in accordance with age and cxpetkigca. Applications 
will be treated in the strictest confidence. Please write; giving details, 
to Box No. E 2648 c/o Charles Barker & Sons Limited; 20 CtA non 
Street, London, E.C. 4 . 



knows the chemical industry, understands process economic*, writes 
fluently, knows some European languages and can work to’ strict 
deadlines. 

He will join a*young team, get an Inside view of Europe’s 
chemical industry, enjoy considerable freedom in creating and 
developing his own ideas and have the security of working for 
the world's largest publishing group. If you beneve you can do 


the world's largest publishing group. If you beneve yeti can do 
this challenging job, write to John Trafford, Editor, V European 
Chemical News, 33 - 39 , Bowling Green Lane, London, E.C.I. 


PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY LT0. 

j require* an 

lyfcft ECONOMICS 

Rw and/or , 

4|p STATISTICS GRADUATE 

up to age 27 

to work in the Investments Department. 

Commencing salary will depend upon age, degree and 
experience and will be made known at an interview to 
which selected applicants will be invited. 

The position offers excellent prospects. 

Apply in writing giving full details of age, degree end 
experience * 

Personnel Officer , . * 

PEARL AS8URANCE CO. LTD., 

High Holbom, W.C.1. 
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Lancashire County Counoil 

County Planning Department 

County Planninfc Ddpartrtient at Preston 
Cnromenclnj salary jirrangement within 

Applicants should pOMlM f % food honours 
degree in economics statistic! Or rented 
subject* and should bs interested in 
problems associated with industry housing 
and population The sOcccuiul candidates 
will work on short term research associated 
with town and country planning end be 

responsible - -- 

required in 

ttrategy of _ 

scops for the study of specific pi 
depth An I0T 1904 computer is being 
jsed for the processing and analysis of 

Applicants should Indicate any fields of 
study la which they hava a particular 
Interest The County Council has a scheme 
for the payment of house purchase legal 
oosts disturbance allowances and lemoval 
expanses to a maximum of £1X5 In 

^WrttcatSosVving age, qualifications 
prsssnt appointment experience and two 
referees to the County Planning Officer (A) 
East Cliff County Offices Preston not later 
than October 30 1967 


The University of 
Manchester 

Hallsworth Research Fellowships 

Applications are invited for the 
above Research Fellowships for ad 
vanced work In the field of Poli¬ 
tical Economy (including Business 
and Public Administration) The 
value of the Fellowships will nor 
mally bs within the range £ 1 470 
£3 630 per annum, according to 
experience and qualifications Regu¬ 
lations governing ths award of the 
Fellowships may be obtained from 
the Registrar the Unlveislty Man 
chaster 13 to whom applications 
should be sent not later than 
December l 1067 


JBARCH ASSISTANT required as aide 
Local Government Officer at Liberal 
.. - -- - 'ions and 


Party Headquarters Qualifications and 
experience of focal government desirable 
For detatls apply to Local Government 
Officer Liberal Party Organisation 
36 Smith Square London BWl by 
November Ut 1967 


Oranfleld 

(Proposed Cranfteld Institute of 
Technology) 

DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL 
MANAGEMENT 

Applications are Invited for appoint 
ment as LECTURER to specialise 
initially In Management Accounting 
and Control at postgraduate level 
Applicants must have a recognised 
accountancy qualification and have 
had some years experience In in¬ 
dustry and. preferably also In teach¬ 
ing Oranfleld makes considerable 
use of case studies and experience 
of this approach would be a major 
advantage as Wpuld also know¬ 
ledge of other management subjects 
Excellent facilities are available for 
personal research and there will 
be opportunities for case-writing 
Salary according to qualifications 
and experience In scale £1 470 to 
£2 630 with FSSU 


The College has an estate of 
modern houses and residential faci¬ 
lities Consideration will be given 
to the accommodation requirements 
of the person appointed 
Application form and further 
particulars from Assistant Regis¬ 
trar The College of Aeronautics 
Cranfteld Bedford 


University of Manitoba 

Department of Political Science 
and International Relations 


Applications 
m Assistant 


are Invited for the j 


_ _ position 

_or Associate Professor frorti 

_i competent in the Helds of 

,rttlih and American Institutions and 
■havioral analysis 

The appointment will be effective July 1 
1W with teaching duties commencing 
in September The minimum salaries for 
Assistant and Associate Professor are 
currently $9 000 and sil 600 but the 
Appointment could be made at a salary 
in exoess of 116,000 Removal expensee not 
Ip exesss of one month’s salary will be 

of publication* and 

- should be sent by 

J? to Professor M S 

sort xtond. Winnipeg w, 



The West of Scotland 
Agricultural College 

Assistant Agricultural Economist 

Applications are Invited for a post of 
Assistant Agricultural Economist within 
the Agricultural Economics Department 
of tbe College Candidates should be 
graduates In Agi (culture or Agricultural 
Economics Duties will Include Investigational 
work In farm economics particularly for 
dairy farming The salary will be according 
to age qualifications and experience on 
one or other of the following scales 
Grade IV £899 (Honours Graduates 
£926) rising to £1 277 
Orade III—£1 396 rising to £2 193 
Conditions of appointment and application 
forms are obtainable from the Secretary 
The West of Scotland Agricultural College 
6 Blythswood Square Olasgow C 2 with 
whom application* should be lodged not 
later than October 31 1967 


The University of 
Manchester 

Simon Fellowships 

The University offers a number of 
Simon Fellowships for research in 
the social viences This term Js 
used in a wide sense to Include 
not only Economics Government 
Sociology and Social Anthropology 
Economic and bocial Statistics etc 
but also fields such as the Organi 
sat ion ot Business Education Juris 
prudence Law bocial Administra 
lion Social Medicine and Hospital 
Administration The Fellowships 
will be tenable n irmally for one 
year fiom October 1st in the 
academic sessions 1968 69 1909/70 

or 1970 71 Values normally within 
the range of £ 1 470 £ J 030 (btmon 
Research Fellowships) or within 
the range of £2 520- £3 415 (Simon 
Senior Research Fellowships) 
according to qualifications and ex 
perlence The> are not confined to 
persons with academic experience 


Applications stating the session In 
which the fellowship will b° taken 
up «hould b“ sent by December 
1 1967 to the Registrar The 

University Manchester 13 from 
whom further particulars may b- 
obtained and who will bs pleased 
to answer any enquiries regarding 
the scope of the Fellowships 


IDirORlAL VACANCIES exist in the 
technical department of FARMLR it 
STOCKBREEDER at the London Office 
(1) Senior feature wilter 30-49 sound 
knowledge of modern farming techniques 
Previous experience in journalism not 
essential bjt must bt able to wilte 
cleailv and simply (2) A young Technical 
Reporter to specialise in subjects of choice 
For both posts the successful candidates 
are likely to have a degiee or diploma 
in agriculture Apply The Editor 
FARMER A STOCKBRE 1 DER Dorset 
He use Stamford Street London SE1 


University of Lancaster 

Senior Fellowship 
or Fellowship 
in Conflict Research 

Applications are Invited for a Senior 
Fellowship or Fellowship in Conflict Re¬ 
search Salary within the range £2 576- 
£3 310 for a Senior Fellow or £1 470- 
£ 2 540 for a Fellow according to qualifica¬ 
tions and experience Overseas applicants 
welcomed 

Further information together with a de¬ 
scription of work currently in progress may 
be obtained (quoting reference L 245/C) 
from the Secretary of the University 
University House Ballrigg Lancaster to 
whom three copies of applications should 
be sent (ohs from overeas) by November 
25th together with the names of three 
persons to whom reference may be made 


The University of Warwick 

Barclays Bank Professorship of 

MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

Applications are invited from suitably 
q tailflml Candida tee for a Choir 4a 
Management Information Syiteme to be 
establl«hed in the University by Barclays 
Bank Candidates will normally be 
expected to have experience in financial 
management and management information 
aystem* and/or operations research and an 
Interest In computing 
Salary in tha professorial range £; 

£4 990, together with Superannuation 
benefits Removal allowance payable 


Further 
Registrar _ 
Warwickshire 


_ obtainable from the 

Iverslty of Warwick, Coventry, 
to who .. 


_ „ ..jom applications (3 


Department of Education 
and Science 

Research Officer 

Applications are invited for a hew port „ 

In the Department • Plannmg Branch to> 
Investigate problems associated with tb* 
economics or education 

The Reaeaith Officer will be primarily 
employed in Investigating economic returns 
to higher sod further education, but 
also be involved In other general economic 
investigations He/she Will be based in 
Central London but may spend some time 
In travelling 

Candidates should hold a first or second 
Glass honours degree or higher qualification, 
preferably in economies or statlatlos find 
should have some relevant experience 
They should be at least 30 although 
exceptionally consideration may be given 
to applicants who are at least 28 and have 
especially valuable qualifications and 
expert * 11 '' 0 

The appointment will be for an initial 
period or three years on a salary range 
Of £1 829-£2 240 

Further Information and application 
form from Mias M E Gummer. 

Department of Education and Science 
Curzon Street W 1 (Telephone 01-403 
7070 Ext 311) The closing date for the 
receipt of applications is October 30 1967 


Industrial Market 
Research Executive 

INDUSTRIAL FACTS AND FORE¬ 
CASTING LIMITED established in 
1965 h now one of the leading 
specialist industrial marketing re- 
s arch agencies We have carried 
out over 50 assignments in a 
variety of industiial fields and our 
clients include many of the largest 
manufacture! n in the country In 
addition to flMd survey and desk 
research we specialise m forecast¬ 
ing As members of Gallup Inter 
national Industrial Reseatch we 
work in Europe and throughout the 
world 

We now need another RESEARCH 
FXECUTIVE to work on a number 
of important projects First prefer 
ence for a man or woman with 
experience in an independent in¬ 
dustrial research agetocy or the 
research department of a prog res 
stve industrial company Suitable 
training would be fn engineering, 
economics statistics operational re 
search experience in Industry very 
desirable 

Initial salary up to £2 000 accord 
lng to qualifications and experience 
Membership of profit - sharing 
scheme 

Regly^ In _conftdence^ to A_ R _ Me 


In tosh Managing Director Indus 
trial Facts ana Forecasting Limited 
156 Oxford Street London W1 


(01 734 6545 ) 


Lakehead University 

ONTARIO CANADA 

Applications are Invited to fill the 
following vacancies in the Teaching Staff 
of the Faculty of Arts (Humanltlea 
and Social Sciences) 

PROFESSOR OP PRENCH (Department 
of Languages) 

PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 
(Department of Political Science) 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF 
ECONOMICS (specialiseton in 
Mathematical Economics Regional 
Economics International Trade or 
Statistics) 

P08T IN SOCIOLOGY Rank to depend 
on qualifications ^ . , 

Appointment* may date from either July 
1st or September 1st Research Interests 
are encouraged A full Profeaaor receives 
a minimum salary (1987-60) of 215 300 
and should be prepared to maeume the 
Chairmanship of hie Department upon 
a routing basis Minimum salary for an 
Associate Professor ie 211 600 and for an 
Assistant Professor 29 300 Oenerous 
“fringe benefits and moving allowances 
are provided 

Interviews will be arranged in Britain and 
Europe in November Lakehead University 
was established by the Ontario 
Legislature In 1966 at the western terminal 
of the St Lawrence Seaway on Lake 
Superior It oonffrs Bachelor’s and 
Master s degrees in Arts and Science and 
U a member of the Association of 
Commonwealth. Universities 
Application* should he In the form of a 
letter addressed to O O Rothney Dean 
of Arts lakehead university, Fort Arthur 
Ontario Canada accompanied by a 
curriculum viUe and the addresses of 
three referees A recent photograph 
would be appreciated 

-of the application should also be 

- -tary-Oeneml Association 


A copy 


it to the SecreUry-General Assoclat! 
Commonwealth Universities (Branch 
Ice) Marlborough House Pall Mall 


APPOINTMENT 

REQUIRED 

LEBANESE, Graduate. 
Advertising and_ Adi ~ 


Advertising and 
la Middle and " 
at present j 


Expert 

_JS where 

emotional soft 
8»|cf the 
ion, 

•ton. 

advgrtising etc SeaJopdaiUon with 
-responsibility —ADIB Box 4361, Beirut 
Lebanon 

BUSINESS AND 
PERSONAL _ 

NATURAL CURIOSITY to get to the root 
of things is an outward sign of Intelligence. 
Discuss your favourite theories with Mensa 
members—learn from other clever people 
Let Mensa prove your high 1 Q Start 
satisfying your natural curiosity now Free 
deUtls ana temple test from— 8 D 41 MSA, 
77 Archery Road, London 8 E 9 ^ 

Town and Country 
Planning Association 

National Conference 1507 
October 18/19 Queen Elisabeth Hall S E 1 
HOUBINO AND PLANNING 
Speakers Include Anthony Oreenwood 
MP the Minister of Housing 
J B Cullingworth J R James 
D V Donnlson J E Barlow 
Leslie Btlsby 

Tickets (for 2-day confeience and full 
set of papers) £7 10s from Dept D 
T C P A 28 King Street W C 2 

EDUCATION & 
COURSES _ 

Study at Home 

Successful tuition for G C E O and 
A (all Boards) London Univ ' 

B be Econ BA B Sc LL B also 
Diplomas Certificates Bai Bankers 
Secretarial Statistical and other 
Professional Exams Prospectus Free from 
E W Shaw Fletcher CBE LL B 
Dept P17 

Wolsey Hall, Oxf o rd (g et ibmj 

Home Study Tuition 
B Sc. (Econ.) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the University 
of London Also Accountancy Secretaryship 
Law. Costing Banking Insurance 
Marketing QCE and many (non exam ) 
courses In business subjects including the 
Stockbrokers and Stockjobbers course 
Write today for details or advice stating 
subjects in which interested to 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept G92) St Albans 

or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street 

London E0 4 01-248 6674 (Founded 1910 > 

PUBLICATIONS 

MAO T8E-TUNG S complete selected 


_romplet 

:iNO RFVIEW 
lerlodlcala 


pamphlets pi_ __ 

educationalists Students 


©day s 
lood 


114 


writings 
Chinese 

discount _ 

Catalogue D Volpe (Books) 

Evering Road Londo n N16 ___ 

REPORT ON ELECTRICITY 8UPPLY 
1960-67—an illustrated short version of 
the Annual Report of The Electricity 
Council Available free from The 
Electricity Council 30 MUlbank London 
8 W 1 


from whom furthei 
1 the University 


should 


Soviet Journals 

Subscriptions for Soviet 
technical and scientific 
journals must be placed by 
the 20 th November to ensure 
receipt of the first issue in 
1968 

Send for 1968 catalogues 
(a) All technical and scien¬ 
tific specialised journals 
and popular and liter¬ 
ary magazines 
Journals of Abstracts 
and Engineering 
Digests. 


< : o 1 1 e t/*-> 


Denington Estate, 
Wellingborough, 
Northants 


(b) 
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The racing pulse of modern industry has Weir equipment 


at its heart. 


Boiler feed pumps and feed water heating plants are 
Increasing the efficiency of the advanced power stations 
of the world; auxiliary powei* pkfnt machinery for passenger 
* 0 and cafgfc tarrying ships, and pump* for the fast developing 

petroleum, gas and cheihlcat Industries. 

Machinery such as this, designed end manufactured by 
G. & J. Weir Limited, is helped tp make the heart of industry 
beat stronger. 

6. & J. WEIR LIMfVCD 

CATHCART • GLASOOW ^SCOTLAND 
A MEMBER OR THE won 8 H 0 UH V ,' 





T 


fnakes sound 
business sense 


TURRIFF Planning, Design and Construc¬ 
tion facilities can turn your development 
plans into productive reality quickly and 
economically. 

Let TURRIFF experience provide the solu¬ 
tion to your expansion problems. Backed 
by the resources of the entire Turriff Cor¬ 
poration your project can be commissioned 
more quickly and at lower cost. Vital con¬ 
siderations in meeting today's economic 
challenge. 

By; one unified plan from concept to com¬ 
pletion your aims can be achieved. Turriff 
know-how can make and carry out this 
plan successfully and to your advantage 
in providing a new project or the moderni¬ 
sation of your existing establishment. 



we serve eur 


to provide them with up-to-date facts and figures, informed 
forecasts, xparketing data...in short, a knowledgeable ap¬ 
praisal of the whole spectrum of contemporary business ac¬ 
tivities in Japan. 

We believe you would be hard put to find another bank with 
greater in-depth knowledge ofv the industrial and financial 
scene in Japan. Or the contacts and references that open the 
right doors here. 

If you’re thinking of doing business in Japan, we’d welcome 
the opportunity to discuss your plans and requirements with 
you. In confidence, of course. 

SUMITOMO BANK 

Head Office; Osaka, Japan 

177 branches in key clrUfs throughout Japan. London Branch; Bucklersbury House,^ 

3 Queen Victoria St., London. EC. 4. Other Oversea* Branches: New York, Hong' 
Kong, Karachi. Affiliated Banka: The Sumitomo Bank of California. San Francisco. 
Lob Angeles, Crenshaw, Sacramento, San Joae, Gardena, Oakland, Anaheim. Banco | 
Sumitomo Brasllelro, S.A», Sao Paulo, Mercado. 


If you are contemplating industrial expan¬ 
sion or modernisation contact:- 

TURRIFF Technical Services Division 


Thie team of specialists, experienced in all 
technologies, provides an integrated com¬ 
prehensive design, construction and instal¬ 
lation. service' from feasibility study to 
completion at an agreed contract price 
and by the agreed completion date. 

construction-wise turn to 


TO 


TURRIFF CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION LTD 
LONDON & WARWICK 




THE HOST 

DISTINGUISHED NAME 
IN 

SCOTCH WHISKY 
MACDONALD QMCNLfCS LTD., 
DISTILLERS, IffFFH, SCOTLAND. 
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If it’s plastics — pull the lever marked BIP for a winning combination every time. Whether 
your need is product design, the supply of moulds or mouldings, materials or machines, or 
merely the tools to finish the job —you can’t lose. BIP brings you the benefit of interrelated 
service, where the sum of the parts is infinitely greater than the whole. BIP is totally involved 
in plastics. Every product, every customer gains from this fact. We have just produced a 
colour film about it. Send for our handy slide viewer. Its eight colour frames will give you 
some idea of the scope of the film and the breadth of our activities. 

British Industrial Plastics Limited Oldbury# Birmingham Tel 021 -552 1551 Telex 33-347 _ A Turner & Newell Company jBVT 
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howto < 

MAKE £1 
WORTH £1140 


If you pay income tax at the full standard rate and undertake by 
Deed of Covenant to pay the Imperial Cancer Research Fund a 
stated annual subscription for not le*> than 7 years, the Fund is 
able to recover the tax paid on such donations. At today’s 
rate of tax every £1 you covenant x ... . , 

is worth £1.14 v 0 to the Fund. ItSas 0 .f • 7 ^ 
easy to arrange as a Banker’s Order, (j . § * I I 

Help to speed the vital vu>rk of /*’ p 

Cancer Research. / , 1 


for furtf e" n formation to • 

A DICKSON WRIGHT. ESQ , MS frcs 

IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND 

(DEPT. 202 ) 


m 


Th« I.C.R.F. laboratories la 
Lincoln's Inn Fields rely entirely 
on pnbllc rapport. Will you pleut 
help nt to light enneer with 


LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C .2 modara equipment end trained 

naindeT 


Computers: 
how much 
do you need 
to know? 

You II need to know how they can work for you. How they can 
sort out facts, sift information, help you make the right decisions. 
So we're running intensive computer courses for key executives. 
Special appreciation sessions. For busy people. Basle, minimum 
technicalities, extremely useful. Especially our Introduction to 
the principles of systems analysis. More specialised courses 
too for those who want them. The coupon brings full information. 
Fill it in now or phone 01-387 3421. 


Please send me further details about your computer courses 



Subscription Fridas 

The Economist Subscription Deportment 
New Mercury House „ 

SI Farringdon Street London EC4 
Telephono 01-9)0 RIBS 

The airmail service is available in all countries and is 
usually quicker by 24/48 hours than the cheaper 
airfreight service, which is only available in the 
countries indicated. 


1 ysar by Surface Mail 
Britain end 

Ireland £0.0.0 

Outside Britain £0.10 0 or US)19 50 

1 year by Air 

Europa Airfreight Airmail 

Belgium £800 £10 0.0 

Denmark 

Francs 

Gsrmsny 

Holland 

Italy 

Portugal 

Switzerland 

Austria £9.00 £10 0 0 

Greece 

Turkey „ as 

Gibraltar, Malta none £7.5 0 

East Europe £1000 

Finland 

Luxemburg 

Norway 

Spam 

Sweden 

North America 

Canada $29 50 $42.00 

Mexico none Max. Pea. 

405 

USA $29 60 $37 80 

North Africa and Middle East 
Iran £900 £11.00 

Iraq 
Israel 

Jordan none 

Lebanon £9.0 0 

Sudan none 

UAR 

Student Rata 

Britain end Surface 

Rett of World £4 00 

USA $19 50 


West Africa Airtight Airmail 

Cameroon none £12.100 

Congo 


East and Southern Africa and 

Indian awb continent 

Ceylon £10 0 0 £12.10.0 

India 

Kenya 

Pakistan none 

S.Afnco £10 00 

Tanzania 
Uganda 


Far Eaat and Pacific Area 


none £1210 0 
£12.10.0 
none . 


Burma 

Hongkong 

Malaya 

Thailand 

Vietnam 

Austria 

China 

Japan 

.New Zealand 
Philippines 


South and Central America 

none £1210 0 


The Economist 
Quarterly Index 

Surface 
£1 00 

Annual Subscription US $2 80 


International Subscription Service 

I wish: to an tar a new subscription □ to renew my subscription Q 
to change my address Q to send a gift subscription □ 
Please send copies by surface meil [~] by airfreight □ by airmail Q 
to the following address:*- ~ 



I enclose payment of 

To change your address or renew your 
subscription, plesae notify ua 2 weeks in advance. 
Attach your present addreaa cut from the wrapper 
and write your new address (if necessary) above 


Zip code 


% 


Attach present address 
cut from Economist 
wrapper here 


Gift subscriptions. Pleat# alta attach your own name and address 
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auch in Hanover? 


Yes, In Hanover too! An Inter*Continental Hotel that’s the most mod¬ 
ern hotel in Lower Saxony. 300 rooms with full central heating. Dining 
and entertainment are excellent in the elegant Prlnz Taverne, the 
Brasserie (sample the famous German Konditorei), the Calenberger 
Bar and the Bldrstube, where the atmosphere is truly German. Your 
host, Wolfgang-DIeter Wehr is proud of the HOTEL 
warm atmosphere of his now-famous hotel. A* g 
Call your travel agent or InterContinental. HCu1||OwCv 

. . IP INTER? COWTINENm 

A world Of 301/00 hottft 




Business to the Middle East 
got off the ground at 11am today. 


A jet It cquld have-been a Comet 4G jar a VC10, 
streaked away from Ldndon today. Its markings, 
the Cedar tree of Middle East Airlines. Its time In 
the air, 4i hours. Its direct destination Beirut. 

In it were men doing business with the whole of 
the Middle East—MEAcover every important centre: 


Beirut, Cairo, Aden, Jeddah, Baghdad, Bahrain, 
Kuwait, Doha, Dhahran, Dubai, Khartoum, Pakistan, 
India, Cyprus and Turkey. 

Every day, at this convenient time, MEA 
fly to Beirut. Men with crowded business 
schedules fly with them. Men like you. 

Evrny day to Beirut at eleven o'clock 



MMdla Eaat AlrHnaa, 80 Piccadilly, London W1.01-403 6321. Birmingham: Midland 8747. Manchaatat, BlaoK1rtV»9048. Glaagow- 848-3388. 
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you get the full Trurrs or our experience 


Is your new process plant going to be the apple of your eye ? 
Vickers-Zimmer can help to make it so. by supplying a 
completely integrated plant, so relieving you of most of 
the detailed planning and specification. Vickers-Zimmer, 
with their extensive design and engineering facilities, plus 
world-wide experience and know-how. are fully equipped 
to undertake all ,your requirements. .But whether your 
needs entail comprehensive service or individual plant for / 
your new complex our resources are available. 

Synthetic fit 'es qnd plastics. Process plant of entirely new 
design tow avgas projects. Vickers-Zimmer have -de¬ 
signed* cdnstmbted and commissioned plant of all these 
|^Svfpt^vef:l20q government and industrial .contracts 
ftrooghciit mb world. Wa baye pgr own indeD?nd*nt t 
Bro&fcsesPfto ilroddcirig syhtfietifcfibrlei: “ ‘ K ; >e < 


If you would like the fruits of all this experience without 
the problems, call us in right at the project stage. 



Vickers-Zimmer Limited' : Metropolis House'! 39-45’ Tottenham Court Hoed* 
Londoti Wl 'tei fOlt-0387744 Tslax 21858 / 
Vickari-Austfitia timitbb TOO Exhibition Stfbat MalbOomiftl Vfctotfa Atitirtlto 1 
■^toekers-Armstrongs South Africa (Pty) Ltd Maritime House Loveday St Johannesburg SA 


ta a Newspaper. Authorised a* Second Olaaa Mall, Post Offlca Dapt., Ottawa. Printed in Baaland by Elaotrteal Praaa limited (Web-Offset Division), Harlow, 1 
Ltsnad by The Economist Newapaper Ltd., at 38 8t. James’s Street. London S.W.l. Telephone : 01-930 SIM Poatafe on this lama : UK 9d.; Overseas oftd. 
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INTERNATIONAL «OUM jMftNOf 


Adrtrafte 5**V 

Kingdom 3*1% 
ClO*e>Krt*>K>Wl% 
Conclnencil Oil 4*»% 

Cyineml International 5*4% 
OttomK Mwtgeie Oenk 6*5% 
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Japan Government 5'.% 
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TrantuplM Finance 
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The Economist Extol Indicator 
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Algemene Bk 
Amsterdam* Roc 

wr. 

— 4'* 
-0 2 

Aust INZ Bk 

58/9 

3d 

B de Soc Gen 

Fr B 3150 

-45 

B of America 

059*. 


B of Ireland 

84/- 

+ 3d 

B of Montreal 

£5’i* 


B of NS Wale* 

55/4 

+2/3 

B of Scotland 

75/4 

+9d 

B Bruxelles 

Fr B2B4S 

-55 

B de Pari* P B 

Fr 227 5 

+1 4 


55/9 

37/ Mi 
30/ 

Barclay* 
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47/9 
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deed, Phermeceut leafs 



3^ 

10/- 

13/4 

310 

Allied Supplier. 
AsprorNKhelss 

An Brit Food, 

480 

28/9 

9/S'. 

f 3d 
1& 

3 3 

3 7 

3 3 

«I0*. 

Auoc Fisheries 

100* 

4'*d 


life 

71 
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1 2 

#/!’• 

2J£I0N 
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44/10*. 

1 i i4 y 

2 8 

271 
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Fr 264 

3 8 

2 2 

34/* 

17/4 
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f*d 

7 1 
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J4/9 
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44 
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4 $1 
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8/- 
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55/- 

20 
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2730 

1*10 
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1 6 
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*/3 

British Motor 

12/- 

f 3d 

ft 

so 

34S 

Caterpillar Tract 

S45*a 

». 

54*. 

31'. 

Chryalar 

852'a 

i*. 

3 8 

159 2 

104 « 

Citroen 

Fr 124 1 

3 4 

3 8 

431 

378 

Dslmler-Beni 

%5*S 

f 4 

3 0 

25/6 

16/4', 

Dowty Group 

25/1*. 


3 6 

35/1'. 

27/4', 

Dunlop 

34/1'.* 

t I'ad 

4 6 

3014 

26*4 

Flat 

L 2912 

14 

3 4 

25/- 

71'. 

x 

Ford (BDR) 

Gen Dynamics 

24/- 
S63*. 

10'M 

4‘. 

3 6 

1 6 

41/6 

29/1', 

Gen Mti (Un) 

39/- 

— 2/1*»d 

4 1 

SI'. 

40 

Goodyear 

$49’. 


2 7 

46/- 

37/6 

Hawker Siddeley 

44/10', 

H/- 

5 3 

39/fe 

30/6 

Honda (EDR) 

36/6 


2 7 

145 

III 

Komatiu 

Y 121 

+7 

5 0 

55/9 

41/* 

Lcvland Motors 

J Lucas 

550 

+ 1/4*. 

+ 7*^1 

4 I 

47/3 

29/10*1 

44/10*. 

3 7 

27’. 

20 

Massey Ferguson 
Michelln B t 

SC 20*. 

1 


74* 

557 

Fr 737 

1* 

1 5 

291 

203 

Nissan Motor 

Y 232 

43 

3 2 

140 5 

III 5 

Peugeot 

Fr 134 9 

2 5 

4 0 

4110 

3210 

Plrelli-Spa 

L 4114 

+ 14 

2 4 

51/7', 

45/1'. 

Rolls-Royce 

48/1'. 

-4'M 

4 4 

B 

2/10*. 

Root as Mtrs A 

5/6 

-4d 


11/4', 

Smiths Indust 

17/- 

+ I‘M 

4 7 

450 

Stayr-Omler Pch 
Volkswagen 

%454 

14 

2 4 

433 

280 

%405 

1 

4 9 

147 

103 

Volvo 

Kr 140 

1 1 

2 5 

19/- 

10/- 

Westland 

170*. 

*d 

2 8 

11/4', 

7/4 

Wllmot Breeden 

110*. 

+2'M 

4 * 



Office Kqulp , Photo 



124 

87 

Canon Camera 

Y 109 

+* 

3 7 

ISO 

125*. 

Eutman Kodak 

SI36*. 

4 *’. 

1 4 

1768 

1204 

Gevaert Photo 

Fr B 1724 

+20 

2 9 

33/9 

20/3 

Gestetner A 

33/6 

f-*d 

2 7 

3749 

2789 

Olivatti Priv 

L 3749 

(■ 2* 

2 1 

25/- 

20/3 

Ozalid 

25/- 

l*d 

4 6 

312', 

199 

Xarox 

$279'. 

2'. 

0 4 



Paper 8 PubHaMng 

* 



54/4 

46/- 

Bowatar Paper 

540 

10*. 

5 5 

19/4', 

10/7’. 

British Printing 

BumI Pulp 8 P 

l*/J 

+3d 

3 6 

24/9 

x- 

24/6 

+ 4d 

2 5 

55 

Crown Zeller 

|44’a 

IS 

4 9 

30/6 

20/9 

DRG 

30/- 

3d 

4 4 

34/9 

26/6 

Financial News 

330* 

4d 

4 2 

20/5*4 

15/10*. 

Int Publishing 

19/10*. 

4Nd 

S 3 

% 

33/3 

23'. 

Longmans Gp A 
MacMillan 81 P 

9!**. 

+*d 

4 *. 

4 4 

55*. 

44S 

McGraw Hill 

841*. 


0 8 

23/7'. 

16/9 

Naws of tha Wld 

180 

3d 

ft 

41/- 

40/4'. 

Reed Paper 

470*. 

+ 10 

41/4 

31/3 

W H Smith A* 

410 

4 9d 

4 I 

23/7'. 

14/* 

Thomson Organ 

230 

4’»d 

4 0 

37/9 

31/1 

Wiggins Teape 

Property 

37/4*. 


S 3 

1/3*. 

6/- 

Capital 8 Counties 

•0** 

35/1*. 

+Nd 

4 2 

35/1'. 

24/3 

CKy Centra Prp 

1 l/l's 

4 2 

43/- 

47/1'. 

City Lon Rl Prp 

43/- 

+ •0 

4 7 

38/- 

24/6 

Hammerans A 

37/1 

3d 

2 7 

17/4 

12/- 

Land Securities 

17/4 

+2’M 

3 7 

31/6 

26/6 

Lon Cty Fhold 

30/1** 

4 4'id 

4 1 

ll/IS 

7/4 

Lon Match Secs 

100 

+5'M 

4 4 

14/11*. 

II /5S 

Metropolitan Est 8 Pty 14/11 1 . 

fl'ad 

3 * 

20/3 

12/- 

14/4'* 

St Mbrrtm 

l*/l *■ 

-1 'M 

4 7 

8/6*4 

Sec Covent Gdn 

X 

-3d 

(4 7) 

575 

470 

S G hnmobilalra 

+s 

4 3 

43/* 

340 

Stock Con veran 

430 

43d 




Alrllnoe 8 Shipping 




l*/4*o 

22/1*. 

7/- W 

Anglo Ndrneaa 

•4/4 

-4d 

54 

150 W 

Brit 8 Comm 

22/1*. 

4 1/4*. 

10/IIS 

8/- # 

CammeH Laird 

100*1* 

SB 

14/1*. 

H0 V 

Canard 

120** 

-S*M 

7 * 

E 

£ 

Furnefe Withy 
Htrfend A WoMf 

Japan AP Lines 

KLM 

K 

Y 1460 

-Pad 

4 10 

7 4 

2 1 

4IS 

dP 

Ft 240 

-Ife* 


ft* 

Lufthansa 

OnaivacewMhip 

S' 

8 
+ *d 

54 


Prices, 

1947 

asr 

toem 

Oct 

Change 

on 

s? 

Hlfh 

Uw > 


II, 


II 

80 

25S ^ 
210 

‘irtftar 


i' 

-i*. 

1 5 

7 1 

!» 

89*. 

ft 

54S 

Swap. Hunter 
SwljMalr (Bearer) 

Rm 

157*. 

4 S 
2* 

1 8 



Seams 




451 

438 

Bqenkorf 

T 

f 13*. 

2 * 

21/- 

14/10*. 

Beet* Pure Drug 

+ 4'hI 

3 5 

250*. 

200', 

Brit. Homs Sen 

24/- 

•0 

4 2 

22/10*8 

17/l'a 

British Shoe 

22/6 

-I'M 

4 4 

310 

34/4*. 

20/- 

240 

Montague Burton 
Debennama 

24/- 

34/3 

4d 

10'. 

3 4 

5 8 

275 

i7k 

Galeries Lafayette 

Fr 214 8 

40 8 

1 6 

564 

440 

Gaia riu Precdos 

%440 

4 

4 0 

54/- 

X" 

Grattan Ware 

«/- 

4 10 

2 * 

37N 

G T A 0 P 

831*. 

5 1 

53/1*. 

$}*, 

GUS A 

53/1*. 

23/1 > 

i »0 

3 4 

24/10*. 

2720 

Home of Fraaar 

*d 

S * 

2210 

Innovation 

Fr B24S0 

t 100 


16/- 

9/7*. 

Int Storm 

15/6 

+3d 

3 6 

61* 

441 

Karstadt 

%6IB 

-i-5 

2 7 

533 

385 

Kaufhof 

%533 

2 

2 8 

1094 

821 

La Radoute 

Fr 1037 

31 

1 8 

373 7$ 

304 

La Rlnaacanu 

370 


2 0 

44/- 

31/4'a 

Marks ft Spencer 

43/10*. 

S24's 

SA4 13 

4-I/I0*. 

3 4 

3 IS 

4 13 

20*. 

2 7* 

Montgomery W 

Myer Emporium 

40 13 

4 1 

313 

230 

Neckerman 


4 1 

4 2 

384 

234 

Nouvelles Gals 

3 

1 3 

840 

530 

OK Bazaars A 

840 

t 9d 

3 3 

183 

117 8 

Pnntemps 

Fr 148 S 

^1 0 

2 8 

J9S 

44'« 

Sears Roebuck 

558 

+ 1*. 

2 1 

21/8*. 

100 

Teico Stores 

2I/I*i 

3d 

1 7 

30/6 

25/- 

United Drapery 

2*/- 

1/- 

4 7 

20/10', 

14/3 

Woolworth 
Textiles, Clothing 

20/6 

3d 

4 8 

5 8 

63 

4* 2 

AKU 

FI 42 4 

1 0 6 

27/6 

22/3 

Ashton Bros 

270 

541 *, 

1 /- 

S 4 

50'. 

25'. 

Burlington 


2 * 

10/- 

6/5*. 

11/4'. 

Calico Printers 

9/4’, 


4 7 

140 

Carrington ft D 
Coats Ptns 

130 

+ 6d 

5 4 

47/- 

33/- 

450 

'0 

6 0 

220 

11/4', 

14/10*. 

Courtauldi 

21/7*. 

4 7'M 

S 8 

8/4'. 

Eng Sewing Cot 

100 

6d 

4 0 

9t 

X 

Snla VI,cose Prlv 
Stevens J P 

& 

4/6 

(3 6> 

3 9 

107 

84 

Teijin 

Y 84 


7 1 

138 

113 

Toyo Rayon 

Y 118 

2 

5 9 

14/- 

100 

Viyella Int 

West Riding W 

13/3 

9d 

5 6 

5*/- 

52/4', 

56/- 

+ */- 
4 10'. 

6 4 

150 

10/- 

Woolcomben 

120 

3 1 

T 

72/- 

Tobacco 

Brit Amer Tob 

•4/3 

410’M 

4 7 

4/0*. 

Carreras B 

4/IOV 

2d 

7 2 

200 

15/3 

GaHaher 

1*0* 

+ 1 h 

7 1 

770 

40/10*. 

Imperial Tobac 

nn 


5 7 

58/4 

45/- 

Rembrandt 

Utlllcles/ftaila 

55 /- 

10 

3 3 

73*. 

54 

Canadian Pacific 

SC 62*. 

+ '• 


732 

460 

Chubu 

Y 674 

+ 11 

7 4 

804 

710 

Chugoku 

Y 720 

+5 

7 0 

34 

n'* 

Cons Edison 

S33'i 

H 

5 4 

24*4 

2IS8 

EBES 

Fr B2350 

*2 

5 3 

1780 

1480 

Intercom 

Fr B 1448 

42 

6 1 

735 

470 

Kansal Elec P 

Y 488 

48 

7 3 

434 

322 

RWE 

%427 

2 

3 3 

120 

100 

Tokyo Gas 

Invest Trusts 

Y 102 

1 

5 * 

11/6 

220*. 

Alliance Trust 

31/- 

I8/C1 


3 2 

180 

140 

Atlas Elec 

(3d 

3 7 

58 0 

44/3 

BET A Defd 

57/4 

3d 

6 1 

19/10*. 

120 

British Assets 

1*^ 

I'M 

3 1 

?3{t*. 

210 

15/10*. 

Cable ft Wireless 

20/4’. 

43d 

3 6 

13/4*. 

Foreign ft Col 

17/11*4 

I'M 

3 2 

15/(0*. 

28/4*. 

Globe Tel ft T. 

21/3* 

+6d 

3 4 

?£l 

Industrial ft Gen 

340 

-I'M 

4 0 

140 4 

Imerunla 

FI 183 8 

403 

4* 

Ti 

!»"' 

Mercantile Inv 

Robeco 

nSs S 

-2*. 

+0 7 

40 

4 3 

2I4S 

14* 3 

Roilnco 

R2I4*. 

+ J*. 

0 * 

240*. 

17/- 

Whan Inv 

240 

-I'M 

2 8 


Monty Market Indicators 

Starting spot rate dropped further on the week to Wednesday 
(before the announcement of the trade figures), but the forward 
discount remained unchanged Mott key money market rates 
likewise remained unchanged on the week, tfiough there was 
another smalt rise in New York Treasury bill rate 


Treasury 

J 

i 

• 

91-Day 


Tender 

Date of 

Amount 

Applied 

Average 
race or 

Allotted 
at Max 

Issue 

Out¬ 

Tender 

for 

Allot mem 

Rata" 

standing 

1*46 

Oct 

7 

91-bar 

140 0 

344 9 

1 d 

133 ) 12 

2 

4*00 

1*47 

July 

7 

1*0 0 

2*1 4 

104 2 *4 

73 

1279 0 

14 

230 0 

357 S 

104 10 23 

44 

2J90 0 


21 

250 0 

341 * 

104 10 7* 

75 

2S*o 


31 

250 0 

344 4 

104 10 4* 

71 

£4100 

Aug 

4 

270 0 

305 5 

104 10 42 

(2 

£470 0 


II 

270 0 

1*5* 

104 10 54 

45 

23800 


IB 

250 0 

370 ) 

105 10 05 

7* 

23*00 


25 

230 0 

354 6 

I0S *94 

54 

£770 0 

Sept 

1 

2300 

1447 

105 0 54 

51 

2430 0 


• 

240 0 

410 0 

105 0 4* 

4* 

£0900 

l( 

IS 

210 0 

344 3 

105 *24 

44 

£900 0 


22 

210 0 

323 3 

107 4*45 

47 

£020 0 

t 

2* 

110 0 

339 5 

10* 910 

57 

3440 0 

Oct 

4 

210 0 

310 1 

10* 8 45 

40 

£040 0 

* On October 6th, tenders far 9l*dey MM*, at d8 42a. Bd tecurad 


00 ear cent, higher tenders being sto w ed te Mb The offer for 
this Week wpfe for Old mflUen 01 -Jay blNf ' 


I Price*, 1*47 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



Stedn 

Oct 

dn 

Ott* 

-Hlfh 



U,J*47 

wee£ ^ 


370 

240 

Air Uumde 

Allied t P 

FrJ52 t 

+9i 

7i 

13/- 

Uh 

120" 

+ M . 

42 

»0 

23/- 

William Baird 


(I0*M 

68 

2*0 

?$., 

Bestoball 

2T)*0*e» 

3d 

«4 S 

250*. 

Booker. 

250'. 

430 

4 7', 

6 4 

450 

9ft 

British Match 

+ 9d 

S 1 

100 

British Oxygen 

90*. 

»M 

S 1 

130's 

II/- 

British Ropes 

13/-* 

f 6d 

6 1 

*0 

9/- 

Cope Allman 

90's 

f I'M 

6 2 

2*/- 

20/4’. 

Data Rue 

2»0*. 

( I'M 

5 2 

44/- 

45/4 

13*0 

370*. 

X 

Dalgaty 

Hays Wharf 

43/- 

400 

f 4'M 

5 7 

5 8 

Hudson s Bay 

1390 

<40 

2 8 

400 

32/- 

inchespa 

400 

(■ 9d 

5 6 

111 

99 

C Itoh 

Y IIS 

1 1 

5 2 

570 

43/6 

Johnson Matthey 

580 

'0 

3 7 

109*. 

•IN 

Litton Industries 

SI04*. 

I*. 


93'. 

74 , « 

Mlnneta M ft M 

$92'# 

r 2*. 

1 4 

<85 

135 

Mitsui 

Y 147 

+8 

4 8 

120*. 

10/1', 

37/10', 

17/1'. 

Pfffer Holdings 

12/- 

*M 

5 4 

48/- 

Radiation 

640 


3 8 

24/- 

Sears A 

24/10*. 

•/- 

S 0 

17/10*. 

11/10*. 

Steecley 

Thos Tilling 

Turner ft Newall 

17/10 1 , 

+7'M 

4 S 

250*. 

19/4*, 

250*. 

4 7'M 

4 7 

40/- 

X” 

38/10*. 

9d 

5 5 

$8*4 

Union Carbide 

$49*. 

l'a 

4 0 

8/4'. 

ft 

United Glass 

60 

9d 


310 

Wilkinson Swd 

310 

+ 6d 

4 6 



Oil 




457 

513 

Aaulcalne 

Brit Petroleum 

Fr 572 

h9 

2 0 

700 

59/- 

620 , 

+9d 

i I0'« 

ft 

5*/- 

500 

Burmah Oil 

56 0 

210 

137 

Cie Petroles 

Fr 175 5 

43 0 

3 6 

76 

58*4 

Gulf Oil 

$75*4 

+ 3'. 

2 9 

4* 

39*. 

Mobil Oil 

•44*. 

f 1 

4 0 

2218 

1440 

Petroflna 

Fr B 1974 

122 

5 0 

£19'. 

£14*. 

Royal Dutch 

£I8 *i 


3 7 

48/4', 

35^°*' 

Shell Transport 

44/7*. 

«4I*» 

3d 

4 4 

43>> 

Stan Oil Calif 

4 !'• 

4 1 

44'i 

47*. 

Scan Oil Indiana 

S57*. 

4 1*. 

3 3 

69 

60 

Sun OH N 1 

S47*. 

+ 1 

4 9 

82 s . 

68*i 

Texaco Inc 

$81*4 

1 2'. 

3 7 



Gold Mlnoo—Finxnco 



12/- 

*/- 

Ashanti 

100 

1- I'M 

ft 

*6 h 

68/9 

£15".! 

OFSIT 

7*0 

3d 

£I9'h 

Anglo-American 

£18 

IN 

3 6 

37/10.1 

21/1 '• 
I05/4*. 

Charter Con. 

36/3 

3d 

3 2 

147/- 

Con. Gold Fids 

1450', 

7'M 

3 8 

146/3 

9I/I0'i 

General Mining 

1320 

1/- 

S 4 

226/3 

100/4', 

170/- 

i burg Coni 

2020 

92/6 

2/6 

3 2 

75/- 

Union Corpn 

1/6 

4 8 



Minos ft Metals 




36', 

28'. 

Alcan Alum 

SC 29*. 

N 


3410 

2387 S 

Alussulsse 

Fr S 3175 

4 75 

2 2 

57*. 

42*4 

Amer Met Cllm 

153'. 

. 2'. 

3 6 

110 

si:- 

Amal Tin Niger 

80" 

1 ■/- 

12 9 

53 

Anaconda 

S46 

1*. 

5 4 

41/- 

19/4'. 

CAST 

37/- 

2 h 

6 7 

£15 

£11'.! 

De Beers Defd 

£14'. 


3 9 

93’. 

82 

Falconbrldge 

SC 92’. 

4 


112't 

83*. 

Inter Nickel 

$109 

4', 


51*. 

34*. 

Kennecott 

*47*. 

IN 

4 2 

12/10'. 

S/ll'. 

Lonrho 

12/10*. 

i 4'M 

7 8 

140 

280 

54', 

Mount Isa 

340 

+3/3 

(1 1) 

76 

Penarroya 

Fr 74 

2 

4 3 

59*. 

44*. 

Reynolds Metals 
RTZ 

S49*. 

N 

1 8 

75/- 

34/10*. 

720" 

I4d 

2 8 

40/- 

300 

Rhokana 

380 

(3d 

18 1 

Sf- 

510 

Roan Sal Trust 

78/- 

4 6/- 

9 l/i 

ar 

Selection Trust 

**/- 

91- 

3 3 

1060 

Union Minlere 

Fr B 1060 

456 

3 5 

75/- 

*3/- 

Zambia Ang Am 

71/- 

-3/- 

14 Ih 



Plantations. Ktc 




440 

2/4', 

Assam Cons d 

3/10*. 


12 9 

49/- 

27/4'. 

Coni T ft Lnds 

63/9 

+ 1/4 

12 5 

13/1*. 

Guthrie 

30/3*4 

l& 

+8'M 

II S 

it 

3/2'. 

II/- 

Hlghlnds ft Low 
Jokaf 

3d 

..*? 

3/4*. 

2/4 

Plantation Holdgi 

20 

»M 

13 4 


Key Money end Arbitrage Kates 


London i October 11 


•anh Rato % 

Euro-sterling deposits 


(from 6%. 4/507) S’, 

{In Porls) 



Deposit ratoec 

2 days nocks 

5"w 


7d*ya notice 

3 months' 

6*. 


Gearing banks 3's 

NEW YORK 



Discount houses 3*. 

Treasury bill# 

4 54 


Local authorities SNe-S's 

Carta, of Deposit S 00 


Jftttnt /11 fixed 

Sterttngi 



Local authorities 5N 

Spot rats 

S2 7838 


Finance houses 6'. 

Forward discount 



7 days' 

(3 months) 

*m cents 


Interbank rate 5*. 

Forward cover 



3 months' 

(J months') 



Treasury Wife 5«Na 

Annual Int com 



iuro-dollar depeeltai 

Investment currency 1 


7 days' notion 4*. 

Investment f 

3f*a% prom 

Smondta' 5N 




Covered Arbitrage 

labsssrifi 



Margine (J months') 

Lam week % 

This week % 

▼MOatiOW LUfta 

1 W% jPMvjr 

Imo-dMIor/UK leeol 

London Na 

London 

Na 


N York *w 

N York 
London 

N. 

*w 

UntoTomi Aiblfenta Mttglmtf dRbt 



Byre dpIfer/UK l»ual 

London N 

London 

■s. 


London N 

London 

N 
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You have just purchased 42 individual Scotch whiskies. 


42 individual Scotch whiskies in one bottle ? 

Certainly. If it's a bottle of Ballantine’s. 

Ballantine’s is no ordinary Scotch. It’s a subtle 
blend of 42 individual whiskies from all over 
Scotland. From heathered hills they come, in 
great oak casks, to our distillery at Dumbarton. 
There, the blenders go to work, marrying these 
42 mature whiskies to conform to the precious 
recipe that old George Ballantine perfected over 
a hundred years ago. And finally, to check the 


quality of the blend, we call in the Ballantine’s 
tester. He has a nose for good Scotch ... and he 
uses it. A sniff here and a sniff there and a quiet 
nod of approval. The blend is smooth, light, mel¬ 
low. Uncommonly good. All is as it should be. 

Don’t settle for just one whisky. 

Get yourself a blend of 42 of Scotland’s finest 
Ballantine’s. The superb Scotch. Hie more 
you know about Scotch, the more you 
like Ballantine’s. 


be. 

A 
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Why fumble arburtd With cpatiymol* 
tf pie-source buying of flew oomfol 
equipment ... when you «an *ave 
money by fatting all thft equipment 
front a single eource of supply pnd 
rMponelWiity—Crene. : 'v , 

Velvet and pumps of afl types, «#»' 
and material*.... fluids handling com? 



. ■ ■ r.fj. • ■,. 


•; ponafits qndayetifne, ;»Ccanae f f ei rS ■;" 

. Maredii**.: we make ft Wtoflftfwfc 

: ; .'5s3WSeg*#ft« | 8=9?*^^ ! 
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Don’t blame Heath 

The Conservative party confer¬ 
ence should cause people to start 
listening to what Mr Heath says, 
not how he says it, page 253. Our 
special correspondents report 
from Brighton, page 263. 


Multi-superpower world 

Keeping the peace isn't going to 
get easier just because the cold 
war with Russia is probably over. 
By the end of the 1970^ there 
could be four or five superpowers 
doing the balance-of-power tight¬ 
rope act, page 254. 


British week in Cairo 

If better relations between Britain 
and Egypt endangered the hopes 
of Arab-Israeli peace, the search 
for them would have to be aban¬ 
doned. But they don’t, page 256. 
The people of Jordan’s West 
Bank ponder their future with 
Israel, page 269. Syrians talk, 
but do less than ever, page 273. 


Bank rate tip 

Unwillingly to six per cent 

Thursday’s rise in Bank rate was 
caused by the rising trend of 
interest rates abroad, not by 
trends in the internal British 
economy. However, the latest 
Unemployment figures, those for 
October, are surprisingly cheer¬ 
ful, page 309. 


Over-inflated America ? 

It’s the rise in American interest 
rates that has started world rates 
moving. Our special correspon¬ 
dent explains why this is likely 
to go on, page 283. Canada’s 
monetary difficulties, page 305. 
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Strikebound 

Britain's wave Of strikes and 
industrial violence is nasty; but 
conflict may be less dangerous 
than dearly-bought industrial 
conciliation, page 254. 



A change of fuel polity 

When, the Govemmcht's new 
white paper on fuel comes Out 
’next month, it will show“ a 
^. . * sharpcr-thart-expcctea cut in 

J lpQfl S’ fhlfi/itrds coal •. share—which is good, if 

The. second of 'our spedal politicallyawkward—andacarve- 
reports, describing how. the up between atoths and natural 


Japanese intend to fight off com 
petition, page 302. 


gas which is politically safe, if 
economically awkward, page 301. 
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Africa systems. 


Prices for Service 1 

Sir— In “ Government by Jones" (October 
7th) you refer to a Post Office proposal to 
offer t* o letter services, “ the faster bero£ 
more expensive than the slower.” This is 
nothing new.' There are two classes of service 
ho*—delivered and disappeared. 

Wc have had many instances of letters 
which have been franked m this office, also 
Recorded in our post book and delivered to 
the Southampton Row post office never to be 
seen: again. Thu leads de facto to the dis- 
criminatory pnee structure ypur correspondent 
referred approvingly to. In order to find out 
if our customers and associates receive our 
mail we arc driven to make spot checks (often 
through the pitifully frail telephone system, 
hlso operated by the GPO), and when loss of 
a letter is discovered we must copy it and 
mail it again We arc now dnven to sending , 
a large proportion of our mail by recorded 
delivery—not as proof of delivery so much as 
an attempt to guarantee delivery by putting 
the Post Office on notice that we have proof 
of mailing. Complaints we make to the post¬ 
master have no effect; in response to 
several put t& him formally, we have had one 
preprinted postcard saying that the matter 
was being looked into; that was last May, and 
since then no more has been heard. The 
Holbovn Chamber of Commerce tells us it is 
constantly trying to have the postal services 
brought near some degree of reliability, with 
no success. 

Apart froth the costs ‘involved of multiple 
mailings and tracking down what has not 
arrived, most serious is the affliction visited 
upon what sets out to be an alert and efficient 
organisation. Proposals representing substan¬ 
tial business to us vanish altogether (what on 
earth do they do with all those undelivered 
letters ?) and the business may be permanently 
lost I would welcome an honest policy by 
the Post Office, officially announcing different 
classes pf mail priced according to service 
required. But there must be a reliable mail 
delivery —Yours faithfully, 

London , WCi William S. MacDonald 


Sir —Instead of being penalised for its 
inefficiency the Post Office benefits from all 
the telephone calls asking why letters and 
orders (not yet received) have not been dealt 
with 

Now we have postal codes for various 
towns; a very, good idea, thoroughly worked 
out and' proved in other countries with a 
simple figure code before the name of the 
town or district based on logical division. 
What do we have ? "S6 2BL” for Sheffield 6 
and “ GV8 3RD ” for Ryton, Coventry. It 
can only lead to even greater confusion. We 
are a small country. It is easy to divide it into 
nine postal regions around tunc main centres 
(not necessarily the ones we have been accus¬ 
tomed to since the horse); divide each region 
into nine su^-ftgfons: and so on dgwn to the 
smallest economic unit. With four figures one 
can have 4 lot of units and there would b t 
JsNKI toJP F<& lamto «*• 

Central j t y London Centra l East an 


, Sir— In “ Government 
7 th) you imply that Britm^|^^ ? 

a market pricing policy 
Pullman services. This & fio( r srt, Mr* very 
long time there has been an extensive range 
of sub-standard fares, and the complaint 
might well have been that there were too 
many, since out of a total of 835 million 
' passenger journeys last year over 60 per cent 
(including season tickets) werr at reduced 
fares. - 

I should stress that die standard ordinary 
fare, calculated on a mileage basil, prdvides 
British Rail with a yardstick from which 
fares may be raised—subject to the restraints 
of prices and incomes—or lowered to take 
account of national or local market conditions 
It is true that pricing policy in the past has 
been related more to time than quality of 
service, and examples of this are midweek, 
and off-peak, fare reductions and weekend 
tickets. The motorail services, however, are 
a good example of market pricing with fares 
and charges over the network pitched accord¬ 
ing to the many factors which, combined, 
make up the marketing “ mix,” — Yourr 
faithfully, John Nunneley 

Chief Passenger Manager, 
London, NW / British Railways Board 


Aldabra 

Si*—Your note on Aldabra (October 7th) is a 
bit of a shock. You simplv say that if no 
other island can be found tor an air staging 
post, “at the same cost,” then the unique 
ecology of Aldabra must be smashed. That 
seems to say that the special animal life of 
Aldabra is worth literally nothing. Do you 
mean that ? If so, I should like to hear the 
reasons. 

More fundamentally, it would be interest¬ 
ing to hear a sound argument fofr the con¬ 
struction of any such paging post at all. In 
Washington recently I raised with an auth¬ 
oritative figure the idea of British strike ait- 
craft operating as an effective deterreht in 
the Pacific in the 1970s frptn distant island 
staging posts. He dismissed this as so laugh¬ 
able a proposition that it was not worth dis¬ 
cussion. He said he assumed that the policy 
must relate to domestic British politics, not 
to any military possibilities in the real world. 
I believe that this appraisal is the one gener¬ 
ally made not only in Washington but in 
Canberra. Against that background the turtles 
seem 'even less worth sacrificmg^Yours faith* 
fully* 4 iv > Anthony, Lewis 

London, Ni 


subject 

tually best make use of the frequency-spec¬ 
trum by serving those areas where there is a 
multiplicity of points wishing to channel 
traffic to one pr two major centres, with 
submarine, cables providing high density 
mrmdhg btffween the major cemtds ’them¬ 
selves. ^ - 7* ^ - v « * 

All tomfftrtict tovpNft ffif l«|e- 

phone cable systems aft 
money to research arid development of ttojen 
higher capacity systems. TWrwt 
fact m its adolescence, 'as ft Was'only 'n 
years ag6 the fin* System fato 

service xrt die BilaJuJc, ctaahUf Of proywtyig 
720 circuits, tEhd by !<fto Statists will be 
available for ifwjo and even Sboo circuits at 
even lower Costp 'pejr Cftcqit milk." 

In conclusion, readers of The BcottOinist 
in particular should be reminded that sub¬ 
marine cables have provided their owners 
with a far higher return oil their capital 
investment than any other type of communi¬ 
cation system —Yours faithfully, 

Arthur W Newman 
United States Underseas Cable 
Washington, DC Corporation 


World Liquidity 

Sir —For several years I have followed with 
interest your discussions of the problems of 
world liquidity (September 16th) To my 
mind you have never satisfactorily convinced 
your readers of the inadequacy of a system 
of fluctuating exchange rates 

The argument seems to be that such a 
system provides too much uncertainty for 
international trade But why more risk here 
than with fluctuating prices of other com¬ 
modities such as gram, silver, or chlorine 7 
Once the initial imbalances of supply and 
demand were ironed out would the price of 
sterling or dollars need to vary more than 
those *of these other commodities 7 Perhaps 
a wider, more public market for forward 
exchange could develop similar to commodi¬ 
ties futures markets 

Might not a fluctuating exchange rate be 
less of a deterrent to trade in the long run 
thfc* the overhanging leaf of an unpredictable 
devaluation Yoyys fcutnfopy, 

Ovftland Htk, K&nstft + $AU*ft W. Clauson 


Cables and SatdHites V* V , * 

Sir—M ay I, u a member, (if *n alleged'dying GutfnrtUOf . 1 ' T* , ^ ^ ( 

technology. «*** my voice Jr a Su^Wfcat WlfennM& Wi (October tkth) 

fatlure In the efficient watch you ndmtaly ^ .t^^ttSua^la'totckytoblJt 
undertake before PuMiMng an- article , ^ bTthaTia Wa 

( Cable venui Satellite,” September 30th). aJjL,, _j h.T awSr ^»•> 

If you had realty done your homework . « 
examining the costs of recent submarine cable ^ o{ 
syatoty, you would find that although Jhe "■** 

figure of g 190 you give p A circuit mile ' Woida often change their meampg when 
applied to the earticr trspnattotic cables, the gffi g 

new cable proposed between North America rftpiih, for example, the word for dinner- 
and the Iberian peninsula will cost only ' Imcket ’ is smoking, wHertas the English 

. w4 1 ££ l^a^it^^^disLKrasWe tfae?*w3L,a fait&ully, 

systems ahordy to be 







MANAGBMElVf APPOINTMENTS £5QOO PA AND OVER 


STOREYS jOF LANCASTER 




DIRECTOR t 

RESEARCH ^ E 




£5,000 plus 1 ! 

-.y 

This Multi-million pound plastics company holds a leading position in the field of high quality 
calendered vinyl products. Jlie successful candidate will lead four .or five scientific teams engaged 
in product/ development, and control overall a staff of about 100 people housed in a fine new 
building equipped with modern facilities. He will report to the Managing Director, himself a 
scientist. 

Candidates, aged 35 to 45, must have a.good degree iii chemistry and, ideally, experience in the 
technology; of thermoplastic high polymers. He must have a background of successful develop¬ 
ment of new products and. processes, and experience in directing the work of a considerable 
number of scientist^ Ability fc> motivate his staff scientifically ^H 5 be «ssentiaL, ■ 

The emolumentTor the position c# birector of,,Jtes$arch aritf be at least 


The emolument for the position o£ birector of.,-Research ari$ Dcv6topjh$$j: vrill be at least 
£5,000 with comjfBtolf ^car and “ tdp h&t ” pension schemft.iv.n, ■ ; • ? >■ - - 

• Applications , whidhare being handled in the first instance by consultants * should be sent, quoting reference 

TE/1725, to :— - , . ,, ‘ • / ’ ' < 

P.A. Advertising Limited^ 192 Sloane Stjt&t, LondonH S.W.1 . 




Space on this page is reserved for managerial 
appointments carrying salaries of £5,000 p.a. and 
above. 

Other appointments are advertised in the classified 
section on pages 339 to 343 

. Enquiries forspaceon this^page, and, in the classified 

M ■■•■VT .«?> by l • > / Whtsa hr. '*•>'/ w •?;. ->r ;• ■■ <.w;- 

J. E. J. Johnson, 

Classified Advertisement Manager, a 
Telephone 01-930 5155 ^ r 
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Had you realised that Burroughs 

ABC Accounting Machines cost no more 

than other machines and are ready now for decimalisation? 

Now is the time to plan for decimalisation—don’t wait for D-Day. 

Burroughs ABC machines can he instantly switched from Sterling to Decimal 
and back again, by the operator. 

No need for permanent conversion before time. 

No need to join the long queue for engineer conversion when D-Day comes. 
Begin replacing your present machines now with Burroughs ABC machines 
—they cost no more than ordinary machines and they have 
Already Been Converted. 

Decimalisation is as Simple as ABC with Burroughs . 


I 1 i 1 1 1 1 1 t r 1 1 1 r r 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 



I would like 
mote details about 
Burroughs 
ABC machines 


MeehbtM Ltd. (Deem* DMtion), Heathrow House, Setfi Road, Grantorri, Hounslow, Middx. T«l. 01-7S9 $522 
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YouTtnaa new 

* ji. **. * 




and cuts costs byacool 

* * , 

and somebody complains. 




Always there's a diehard. 

Someone who thinks any 
change for the new is a change for the worse. 

But the fact remains: 

Aluminium can cut 30% off your cable costs. 

Like it ha&.for the Area Boards. 

And for British Rail. 

Of course, for th§ sake of peaces* and quiet, you can 
carry on as you alyyays have. , Vh 

But just think of the difference 30% would make to your 
quotations. 

Or to your competitors. 


Alcan Foils Limited, Exhibition Grounds, Wembley, Middlesex 
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Don t Blame Heath 


It is to be hoped that this week’s Conservative party 
r conference in Brighton will mark the end of this year’s silly 
season in politics. It has been a depressing parliamentary 
summer recess. While most of the country’s problems have 
grown steadily more acute, the politicians have mainly 
succeeded only in making asses of themselves. The single 
common appeal to the country to come out of all three 
party conferences has been a somewhat desperate one for 
party funds ; and, if the public contempt for them is as great 
as even the politicians fear, it will remain unanswered. 
Indeed, it would be surprising if the public had not lost 
confidence in its politicians, for too many of them give 
every appearance of having lost confidence in themselves. 

It is a sad time for British politics when, within a period 
of two weeks, the Foreign Secretary feels compelled to discuss 
his drinking habits on television, and the leader of the 
Conservative party feels equally compelled to provide the 
same medium with 50 minutes of prime evening viewing 
time by co-operating in a humiliating debate on his own 
possible shortcomings as party leader. It is time such nonsense 
was stopped, for the country needs both men’s leadership 
more than they should need the country’s sympathy vote. 

It is easy enough to understand the public disenchantment 
with party politics. Such periods are not uncommon when 
great national problems prove incapable of the quick, easy 
solution that is invariably implied by the political parties 
► in their competition for power. If there had been an easy 
solution to Britain’s economic problems, and the Labour party 
had known it and practised it since October, 1964, Mr 
Grimond's present claim that the party system is dead would 
have beat treated with derision. Instead, he is listened to 
with increasing attention, particularly in some sections of the 
popular press. Of course it is an exaggeration, as was Mr 
Brown’s assertion in a recent by-election that it was not the 
Government that was on trial over its economic policies, but 
the country. But there is too much truth in both statements 
for complacency. 

Put crudely, the public is disillusioned with party politics 
because the Labour party has produced stagnation rather 
than the economic expansion Chat it promised ; and. because 
rtiany people, as the opinion polls show, still blame the Tories 
foe the* eepnontic mess Labour was elected to clcar .up. For 
p$opJ£thi* is propf that party politics have failed, and 
£& HOw irrelfevtfftt. The core of truth in Mr Brown’s thesis 


is that not only does a country get the politicians it deserves ; 
it also gets the promises it seeks. The country, perhaps not 
unnaturally, has wanted to believe that there is a quick, 
painless way to prosperity ; and some politicians of all parties 
have helped to foster the illusion. 

It is for these reasons that it is important that this week’s 
Conservative party conference should have strengthened Mi 
Heath’s self-confidence in his own leadership. He does not 
believe in the economic panacea, and has never pretended 
to do so. There are many in his party who do—some even 
quite genuinely — and the nearer the country gets to the 
general election, the more pressure he will be under to go 
easy on the realism and embrace the comforting phrases 
the electorate would like to believe in. It is what a lot of the 
criticism from his own party members has been about. 
Behind much of the claptrap that he is unable to put the 
party’s policies across is the fear that the policies he wants, 
and is putting across, arc too tough for the country’s liking. 
If his command and self-confidence are seen to be strengthened 
at Brighton, the obsession with his popularity rating will 
wane, and the country will start to listen to what he is saying 
and not how he looks when he is saying it. For the national 
good, the first and most essential change in the climate of 
opinion that Mr Heath needs to help bring about is not 
between the Government and the Tory party, but between 
politicians and the country. This means that he will have 
to be ready, as he has been in the past, to support and 
encourage the Government to take unpopular measures, and 
not to exploit all their difficulties as so many of his supporters 
Would like. Tht question of discipline in industry comes high 
on this list. 

to Admittedly, in terms of electoral victories for the Tories, 
ft may not pay off. It could be that the more successful 
Mr Heath is in persuading the country about the economic 
facts of life, the more sympathetic it might become to Mr 
Wilson. It must not be forgotten that the Prime Minister’s 
popularity has only slumped since he was forced to spell out 
the unpalatable facts in July, 1966, and he can be relied 
upjjn to exploit the slightest shift back to him in public 
opinion. Mr Heath wijl no doubt take this risk with the same 
courage with, Whicfcj he has faced other Unpopularity—over 
the common thicket and resale price maintenance—In the 
past, That is ytybat doliticai leadership to kit about. Mr Heath 
to tne only onfe m tn 4 Conservative party who can provide it. 
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C4vSI#aUai tr%A Strikes are depressing; but this autumn in Br 
oxrmefjounq surrenders would have been nwedepressing 


It baci to get wprae before# gets better. The great postwar 
vice of British management, egged on by successive British 
governments* has been to shudder away whenever any trade 
union leader mumbles the usual stuff about threatening to 
spike. The unsuccessful pursuit of industrial peace has cost 
the country dear. It has led directly to wage and cost inflation. 
In the pace-setting, and often loss-making, public service 
industries the final responsibility for making pay and manning 
agreements has been taken out of the hands of those supposed 
to run the industries. Above all, peace-seeking has been 
unsuccessful precisely because it has provided demonstration 
after demonstration that it is the militants who get the 
gravy. Brinkmanship has paid off. 

If the present w^ve of labour troubles up and down the 
country is a sign that this phase is ending, then the strikes 
are welcome. Things are certainly changing. On the railways 
Mr Sidney Greene and the National Union of Railwaymen 
have been left unconciliated, and seemed on Thursday to be 
slipping unwillingly into a scattered stoppage with funds 
inadequate for a full-scale fight. On the Barbican building 
site in London the City police—who have the largest con¬ 
stables in the country—have been seen to protect “ blacklegs ” 
against the bully-boy pickets of unofficial strikers; and one 
suspects that their heavy hands have made many light hearts 
among the public at large. Even the dock strikes in London 
and Liverpool, with their heavy direct consequences for the 
balance of payments, are worth taking if firmness now will 
mean more long-term sense later. Mr Jack Scamp, the 
Minister of Labour’s favourite peace-maker, has been on the 
job in Liverpool. The employers’ justified worry about his 
proposals is that they look like a concession to the unofficial 
strikers, by-passing the official union (although both the 
employers fend the transport union on Merseyside have done 
little enough to deserve propping up). 

In these events the country is facing the consequences 
of two very different, but complementary, forms of now 
traditional feebleness. The first is exemplified by the railways. 
The trouble with them for years has been the feeble govern¬ 
mental urge for the inflationary, peace-making compromise— 
the prime ministerial hand (holding the whisky-glass of 
friendship) extended to support the weak union leader who 
is being pushed by his militants to unreasonable demands. 
This first feebleness is easily cured—by the Government simply 
doing nothing. 

The second feebleness is more deep-rooted, and far harder 
to cure. It is the feeble acquiescence of trade union leaders 
in the sapping of their leadership from below by men of no 



real weight at all* Ode can - 
moral humiliation of the big 
to set their oxganbations* affaire to? 
for them. They need more Intmey amf more staff, t? run their 
unions effectively. This was made clear back in August 1965 
in the Devlin report on the docks, which roundly urged 
the Transport and General Workers to set their house in 
order. They did not have the will to do it. 

But now, after more than a month of strike, Mr Frank 
Cousins has broken off his,American jaunt and come back 
to face the music. Mr Cousins is not thought to have a low 
opinion of his capabilities. Can he really accept being publicly 
made a monkey of by such a lightweight as Mr Jack Dash ? 

Mr Dash’s reputed eminence in London docks is not a 
cause, but a symptom, of the unions inadequacies. Because he 
is a Communist, it may be a dangerously misleading symptom. 
The leader of the Barbican strike committee is aXJommunist 
too. The Communist or near*Cgmmunist rump in „ die 
Electrical Trades Union has been blamed for but Week’s 
physical toughing-up of the union** general secretary: other 
Communists and their friends have been involved in the 
rough stuff at Stockport and Luton. 

This, and other worries, has led Lord Carron to utter a 
tremendous commination against “peacetime fifth column 
activities ”; he has been more cautiously supported in this 
conspiratorial view by Mr Ray Gunter. But it just is not 
true that the British Communist party—or any of its 
individual members, who are bound to be rather odd fishes, 
otherwise they would not be in the party at all—has the 
power to set big, bad events going. Its members, Jiere and 
there, have and seize the opportunity to add particularly 
truculent variations of trouble where trouble already exists. 

If the union organisations concerned were properly run, 1 
the trouble would not arise in the first place. The habit has 
been, in intra-union troubles as much as in union-management 
troubles, to paper over the cracks with compromises. Under 1 
the strains of this autumn—the strains of starting the long¬ 
term drag of incomes policy, of the squeeze, even the wide¬ 
spread political disillusion of many left-wing Labour 
supporters—the paper on the cracks is wearing thin. But 
on the other hand the general level of public sympathy 
that union leaders could muster behind a concerted drive 
to do some proper repairs should not be underestimated ; 
it would certainly include the sympathy of most ordinary 
trade union members. Trouble had to come this winter. There 
will be more of it again, in both the categories described 
here. It could yet be worth it. 


The Multi-Superpower World 

The end of the old Russian-American cold war does not mean that peace will be easier 
to keep. It may be harder whop there are mof4 juggernauts to do the juggling ’ 


Is the end of the cold war a fool’s pa ra d i se? ft is widely 
assumed that the conflict between Russia aud America, which 
dominated world politic from 1947 to 1963, is now all oyer 
bar some growling, ft is also assumed that thfejob ofkeepiflg 
' tpeace in the next generation will fjtcpuore be ipuch 
tr. Unfortunately, even leaving Vkthatn aside, there is 
ty of evidence that it may be nothing Of ita sort. The 

1 of the cold war. 


^The combatants of the old cold war rattledtheit rifte-boks 
a f great deal, and onlookeife wtae duly "horrified.' But the 


plain fact, proved again atad again, was that the safety- 
iatches were on. Whatever thcysald, ih 



, ibid, in ptfake America 
f they riiade sure that their 
on by other means—strictly 
Mr Sidles made *&» attempt to 
tmfiut < ifiiN^*«li ’Hungary in 

in^rSf thtfMidSe 


Mod Ru&a reversed 
War of. interests 
diplomatic, and 
the f 




job wommmr oatom as* 1967 

East m 1967 the superpowers showed that they were deter¬ 
mined to limit any conflict that could possibly involve them. 
1 The situation in the 19^06 willbe a^grea.t deal more com- 

* plfcated. This is partly because of China 1 . Nobody knows 
whether China, ten yean from now, will be more bellicose 
than the giants of today. Like them, it may be tamed by its 
own acquisition of nuclear power. It has been somewhat 
more cautious in action than its'words have sounded. But 
the Chinese themselves say that they d*o not intend to follow 
the example of the other powers : that is Why they are in 
rebellion against those “ revisionists *'* in Moscow. And any¬ 
way the world context in which China, and everyone else, is 

* likely to operate is at least as great a worry as China itself. 
China alone, though it contains n fifth of humanity, might 
be encouraged to modify its ideaa if the other four-fifths of 
humanity were integrated into a working system. The trouble 
is that the world system looks li)*e being less controlled in the 
next decade than it has been in the last ten years. Today 
there are two superpowers. By the mid-1970s, if things go 

►wrong, there could be four, a T ad perhaps five. Superficially at 
least, it looks as if the result of a generation of politics since 
1945 will be to have resurrected, on a global scale, the “ con¬ 
cert of powers ”—it was re?Jly a cacophony—that led Europe 
to catastrophe in the past. 

Tomorrow’s Big Five ? 

One of the new powers will no doubt be China. By the 
mid-1970s, on the Americans’ own calculations, China will 
have missiles that can hit the United States. Yet in all but 
nuclear armoury China is unlikely to be a real competitor 
of the superpowers. In general industrial power it certainly 
cannot rival them. The great industrial leader of the East— 
and soon it is alnvost bound to be something more than an 
industrial leader— is Japan. So far Japan’s growth has been 
treated as just one more economic miracle among so many 
^others. But it is ’becoming clear that it is a great deal more. 
Today Japan h?as twice the population and twice the rate of 
growth of west Germany; it is doing rather more than doubling 
%its real national income every decade. Very soon it .will have 
the steel capacity of west Germany and Britain combined. 
Steel by itsel f is no longer an adequate measure of economic 
power. Nor., alone* are ships. But Japan is also surging ahead 
in many of the more important technological products of the 
new age. If its performance is maintained for a few years 
more it will be enough to put it in a class nearer to that of 
Russia than that of any single west European country. Unless 
Japan’s economy goes badly wrong, a new mini-superpower 
is in the making. 

That adds two new entrants to the balancing act. Just 
possibly Europe will be a third* If western Europe unites it 
*will still, in sheer statistics, dwarf Japan. On the whole, the 
odds are growing that the Europeans will start moving to¬ 
wards unity again after General de Gaulle has left the scene. 
But they are only fairly narrow odds. Europe is the most 
'doubtful aspirant to great-power status in the 1970s. 

A number of conclusions follow frotn these extrapolations 
of tilings already happening under ouf *eyes. One is that in 
the 1970s there will be two nodal points of world conflict, not 
one. In the 1950s the high tentoon lines ran straight from 
Moscow to Washington through Europe. Europe, ruined as 
i'c was in 1946, was the greatest reservoir of unmobilised 
power in the world ; even in defeat it remained the chief cock¬ 
pit of conflict. But if China and Japan take great strides 
forward in the next decade, the hub of world politics will 
almost certainly continue to shift to Asia. 

Jt That is not all The change that is happening 5 is not just 
It matter Of geography. Even in Europe things art growing 
itibre complicated* than they were in the cold war. Ger- 
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many h wlmom certainly not Europproblem. 
The more nationalist Germany' berate Vfc more-Jit 
imdcrmmet its own diplomacy became Europe 

jft terrified o£>*ything like a ienngaite of thcoW Rekh. 
If it goes neutralise it may sow instability thro^ghosn Eu^pe, 
but Sts surest achievement would* be to><weaken western 
Europe. The much;bigger problem is the poajtibte amotions 
of, and responses to* a* uniting western Europe. Might it 
turn away from America? What will its attitude to Jlu*& 
be? And, equally important, what will* America, and fcveft 
more Russia, do if a power of impressive proportions emerges 
in western Europe? Though Europe promises, f tor the mat 
time in centuries, to be a relatively quirt sector of the balance 
of power, the* emergence of a Third Man complicates the 
European policies of both the dominant powers of the 1950s. 

Asia’s balance 

In Asia the complications are likely to be greater still. 
There wilt be four major powers in the Asian balance: 
Russia, China, Japan and the United States. To some extent 
this increases the chance that forces will emerge sufficient to 
contain China, and it may lead to a real rapprochement 
between Russia and the West But who knows, with so many 
actors, what the patterns will be like ten yeara from' now? 
Will Japan and China, like two Europes in tandem; seek to 
throw off the influence of Russia and America? Or will 
Russia and China mend their fences? And Japan decide to 
lean across and shake hands with them? The very fact that 
the western frontier of the United States is now the eastern 
shore of Asia raises a host of potential major problems. Even 
ten years from now the Asian scene is going to raise two 
nasty questions. 

One is that, with India and Indonesia struggling to forge 
an effective nationhood out Of unwieldy and hungry 
populations, Asia has in some ways the softest and most 
dangerous underbelly in the world. This is bad enough as a 
cause of instability. The other problem is even more hair- 
raising. This is the nuclear balance between China and Japan. 
The American decision to build an anti-mis&itfe System miy 
prolong the immunity of the United States to Chinese attack 
for a while. It may therefore postpone the question of what 
Japan is going to do about its nuclear neighbour. If the 
non-proliferation treaty is signed, Russia and America may 
find a way of providing Japan with the protection it needs in 
order to prevent Japan going nuclear itself. But they may 
not. The fact must be faced that some time in the 1970s 
Japan may decide to become a nuclear power. 

And thereby hangs another tale of the new world balance: 
the revolt of the secondary powers against the tutelage of 
the giants. The negotiations over the non-proliferation treaty 
have shown that the near-nuclear powers are deeply reluctant 
to forgo their right to nuclear weapons, unless the Americans 
and the Russians do something to control their own arms 
ra^et Even if the two big powers meet this demand, the 
tension between them and the middle powers-—which include 
countries as small as Rumania and Egypt—will still exist. 
This is one of the complicating factors in the world balance 
of which the statesmen of the 1970s will have to take gingerly 
account 

So the new balance of power of the 1970s is likely to 
require far more Juggling among the -juggernauts than is 
comforting for hopes Of peace. And that leaves out the 
nightmare of a race war. Yet in fact a race war looks less 
of a real problem than the complications of the great-power 
balance. The race war may even be only a product of cold- 
war thinking: of the days when people thought Of politics in 
neat patterns, east versus west, coloured versus white. It is 
hard to see the underdeveloped peoples acting in any kind 



oK unison in the igyoi. They /are all absorbed by, their 
'domestic problems, and their; domestic problems, even within 
a single cominfcrc like Africa or Lathi America; are so hugely 
different. Even in the Group of 77, which ought to be their 
trade union for dealing with the rich, the poor and down¬ 
trodden have the. greatest difficulty working out coherent 
policies. They arounlikely to flock to China’sffag tomorrow. 

Thd'probable 1 difficulty with uhe underdeveloped powers 
lies elsewhere* It lies in the interaction Of their own crises 
with grcafcpowcr rivalries. The Balkans touched off the first 
world w«m The» undeveloped parts or todays world are all 
in their different ways vulnerable areas for, the satisfied 
powers; Africa and the Middle East for the 'Europeans (this 
alone >'could divide western Europe from America), Latin 
.America for the United States, and south-east Asia for anyone 
trying to contain China. The underdeveloped world has been 
in constant crisis since the war. But, on the* whole, the 
superpowers’ caution has prevented a major catastrophe. It 
may not do so in future when more hands are playing around 
with the trigger. 

In short, the world is growing harder to manage. In itself, 
pluralism ought to be welcome. If the world is ever to settle 
down to ah accepted political system, pluralism will have to 
be a feature of it. The trouble is that in the past most pluralist 
societies have evolved from within a single authority. 
Professor J. H. Plumb, the historian of the early eighteenth 
century, argues that the British two-party system is due not 
to a magic reasonableness in the British character but to the 
fact that Britain achieved a regime pretty dose to a one-party 
state when the Whigs under Walpole broke the Tories for 
a hundred years. On this analogy, perhaps pluralist politics 
are about to grow in eastern Europe out of the communist 
parties, not despite them. Similarly,, there were signs that key 
parts of the world were moving towards a more co-operative 
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system wbil^ die mtfMmkm oi tpepoid JasteA Mcftv 

thaf tap restraint im; betas rctnbvtcb > natural quarrelsomeness 
is c6mingit& the mssm Wjhen & comes to the hope of 
aa.inteiteafiorfally* ot^ailised woddl, dro past feW yehnhhdve 
produced 1® ptogvtets than regressions oV ,j t \* r ) L.i 

► So, by the traditional tesfe of^pblhito'thiErprapccts am not 
bright for 1* more peaceful world nrdci. Yet there, is one 
^ sdlid i ground for hope.) If dne.ltoks at thei northern indus¬ 
trialised part, of the 1 woiid^from Sari Fraikisco nthioiigh 
Europe and Russia to Tokyo^it is talear that the developed 
nations,' at any rate, have* lost'the taste fort'violence. .There 
are bitterly resented problems* like<the divisioh of Germany. 
But of the threat of violence to deai With them, there is ikot a 
sign. On the contrary,,there Mcmumdroas'signs of avnew 
immunity to the temptations of war. Prospering societies with 
4 sense of their material advantage, and a* bourgeois horror 
of taking unnecessary risks, sh6w a healthy dislike of the 
idea of death by nuclear friz zling. There is little sign of tfar 
old Junker or Samurai mentality in any of the big industrial 
nations. And the industrial nations more- and more tend tO| 
control the power. , * 

This trend is not absolute. China; with traditional ingenuity, 
has shown that you can square the circle and create a major 
military power out of an underdeveloped economy. This 
has always been a most explosive combination. In this nuclear 
age it could destroy the planet. Mo reover, ‘the more Complex 
an industrial society becomes, the more vulnerable it might 
conceivably be to breakdowns and their political chain 
reactions of despair: it is like a power failure in a city wheiy 
everything runs on electricity. That too could turn things 
upside down. But if the industrial powrrs care enough about 
the peace, they probably have the power tp keep it. The 
responsibility is theirs. In, that sense, “ interdependence ** is 
far from dead. It is only just coming into its own. 
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British Week in Cairo 

Is Britain selling out the Israelis by trying to get on to 
reasonable relations with Egypt? The answer is obviously no, 
and the Israeli government has coolly dissociated itself from 
the wilder attacks on Britain iioW being pumped out by the 
Israeli ptess. From the wilder ones only Mr Eshkol’s govern¬ 
ment has made it perfectly dear that it dislikes the way Mr 
Brown’s Middle Eastern policy is unfolding itself both in 
Cairo and in New Yoric. In Israeli eyes, Britain's hunger 
to get the Suez Canal opened is causing it to nibble away at 
the grander hope of a lasting Arab-Israeli peace. 

If this were true we should Stop nibbling at once, eveh 
at so tempting a proposition as circumventing at last the 
tedious and seemingly automatic clash of interests between 
London and Cairo. But it is pretty hard to make the charge 
Stick. * And there is a ciunter-chatge: sortie people say that 
the main factor now working against peacta is not Mr BroWn’s 
swift seifeing of President Nasser’s olive branch but the Israeli 
government’s second, third and fourth thoughts about just 
how much of the occupied territory it would still be willing 
to trade in for a peace settlement 
Israel’s apprehension is based on the belief that the easier 
fife is made for. President Nasser, the less likely he is to be 
forced to the conference'table. His position, the Israelis feel, 
i*,slowly, bring .rebuilt after, the June disaster, The Arab 
vgoverommit* are, or should be, giving him cash. The Russians 
Pro WMjqitfpping him With anna (the Israelis claim that, be 
Hmhnqw got.80per,cenfc.pf hi»atoraft,back,; iite American 
Pesfpnate is fi 5 ' 9 *K cenf lowgr, ftu*lky<thjm the, ones 
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And Down with Britain Week 
in Jerusalem 

1 f | f 

he lost). The Chinese have exploded an H-bomb i n his'honour. 
And now the British are trying to present him a s' a moderate 
Arab leader with whom it should be possible for both Britain 
and Israel to do busihess. It all adds up, they believe, to 
supporting President Nasser in ftiS intransigence. 

There kre two retorts t6 this/ First, intransigent is the 
least apt description of the flexible strides in policy thit 
President Nasser has taken since June. He WaS stepped,' or 
at least recorded his intention to step, out of the Arabian 
peninsula. He has madC’ a somersault in his policy towards 
Britain 1 and a half mmersault towards America. Above*'d k g 
he has now advanced to a position where negotiations ivitP^ 
Israel no‘longer look impossible. Second/ the Israeli thesis 
that Nksser isolated is more likely to make concessions tfa&Ui 
Nasser confident is open < to doubt. True, it was' over¬ 
confidence that led President Nasser into ^making war. But 
this should nibt'be taken to* disprove the old belief, that fem 
•Arab leaded/must be very stira of* his 1 6wn position before 
taking 1 the plunge .of making pekoe with Israel itr is known 
that King Hussc&i wants pc^ce with farad ij i'tis al9o koo\ivn 
Jhat he .might well be Committing < suicide if r jbc evenly led 
the IrWt to £fcfe*it. War rand peace bQtfa\need,[confidence. 
President Nasser has triedn/war Oid failed disastrously 
will,trjr for peace only.® betas pretty sureihe/cam get away 
w ith it. t <' Jj.* 1 A ♦.'i.Uomli. 

( ,, 1 ^ kyiTte^., 

SpncUy* i Pips$efit ! jeepKed 
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Israel under United Nations chairmanship*<and suggested 
the 1949 armistice arrangement aa a framework. He is ready 
to accept an end of the state of war with Israel (presumably 
that state of ppo-belUgcrency which has, been much aired«■ 
by third parties as a possible compromise). And he is ready* 
to discuss the passage of Israeli ships through * reopened 
Sues, canal so long as this is linked with discussion of the 
Palestinian refugees (both matters have been the subject 
of UN resolutions resolutely ignored by Egypt on the one 
hand and Israel on the other). But the camjl, the president 
added* would be opened only when the Israelis had totally 
withdrawn from Egyptian territory. $0 much for the thought 
that the British are making up to Egypt in the hope of 

* getting the canal reopened in a quick separate deal. 

In all this, President Nasser reflects rather than leads the 
general state of Arab opinion. The Arab governments are 
ready to promise not to fight again if only the clock can 
be tamed back to June 4th. This is as unrealistic as Israel’s 
demand for a peace settlement or nothing. The Arabs cannot 
advance by looking backwards ; the Israelis may be looking 

* so far ahead that they fall over their own feet. If the two 
sides stick to these postures they may never meet. And the 
danger is that, as time drifts on, Israel may drift into making 
irreversible decisions about its precious bargaining counter, 
the occupied territory (see our Israel correspondent’s report 
on new moves in Jordan’s West Bank, page 269). 

Y Mr Eshkol at a press conference last week described Israel’s 
prewar frontiers as “ ridiculous.” He did not say how much 
extra land was needed to make them sensible. Mr Moshe 
Dayan, in an interview with the Israeli army newspaper, 
described the present ceasefire frontier as “ ideal ”: if there 
was another war it would be relatively easy for Israel to 
march on Cairo, Amman and Damascus. He added, it is 
a relief to hear, that they were not necessarily realistic. 
If the land cannot be returned—and for the West Bank 
particularly time is iunning out—Israel’s bargaining counter 
7* has gone. And with that tne Middle East would have to 
settle down to wait for the first strike in a new war. 

Given these dangers, is it misguided for outsiders to try 
mo do their bit to bring the two sides together ? The Israelis 
suspect any move that might corrode their stand for a peace 
settlement. It is not semantics that makes them insist on 
this rather than tHe “ peaceful conditions ” that the Lebanese 
foreign minister propounded at the United Nations earlier 
this month. A peace settlement, they believe, would lead to 
normal behaviour and contact between Israelis and Arabs, 
and this in turn would lead to genuine, as opposed to 
enforced, acceptance of Israel and its people. All this is readily 
understandable: the question is whether a compromise, such 
as Mr George Brown, among others, seems to be searching for, 
is the corrosion of something finer--^pr an attempt to get 

f mething rather than nothing. 

Israel does not accept the second alternative. Playing a 
tunc often played by the Arabs in the past, it is insisting 
that 'a Middle East crisis should be solved in the Middle 
East, and outsiders should keep outside. (King Faisal has 
gone to the opposite extreme by telling the British reporters 
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wto vjffcd him thp other ffay ,t 
emoted, fhe, prablrov it wu'jtheif 
To djraw off fcojnc,o( tjbetwpr^heot 
agree .to toe 

that Haaritz, dne of Israel’s 1 
tor us wa*: “ Tuekify Britain 

thorough# bad-tempered mood, 
off by ihc appointment of §ir 
spokesman in Cairo. Sir Harold* . r „ 

diplpmat who kftow* the Egypt%i J&wtei* freight seeip 
custom-built for the job ; to the, mmk> tfie kteh 

villain who whispered anti-zionism iptp Slfr M 

the last days of the mandate* tjis appoinT 
the suspicion that Britain was up to nO ’ 
tempered or not, the Haarefz editorialist* l&tf . 

wrong in concluding that Britain fcannot $6 
good or harm, towards an Aral>I$raeti settlement, Tb$l 
not mean that Mr Brown and his men Should Aftt 
trying to do what they believe is good/ It does’ m&n tiki 
the driving fotce behind this new attempt togfetott to speal 
terms with Cairo is not the hope of bringing peaOe't^ thg 
Middle East, or even of getting the Suez caftaV feopehed* 
but the Government’s determination to" end a long and 
bedevilling obstacle race. * 

Hostility between London and Cairo had become part 
of a way of life for both countries. Sonic of the reasons 
behind it were all too real, many others invented. The net 
result was to confuse and overwhelm other' issues which 
deserved clear thinking and priority. When the Labour party 
took office in 1964 its leaders expressed their readiness to 
change all this. But the British were slow, and even their 
best friends could not call the Egyptians helpful. So when 
Cairo, battered by defeat, suggested it was time for a new 
start Mr Brown was dead right to throw stuffinegr to the 
winds and leap in with both feet—or at least both Sir Harold 
Beeley’s. We may well be snarling at each other again before 
long (the Persian Gulf sheikhdoms are slipping into the 
shape of an eminently snarl-worthy bOne), but it is a happy 
change to have President Nasser reported as saying that the 
causes of friction between Britain and Egypt have been 
removed. 

Happy, but not, it seems, for Israel. If there were credibility 
in the Israeli government’s fear that the Anglo-Egypttaft 
entente was jeopardising Israel’s chances of securing a pence 
settlement, Britain’s own interests should be relegated to 
second place. But from London it just does not took like 
this. On balance it looks as if more relaxed relations between 
Britain and Egypt might marginally help towards an Arab- 
Israeli settlement ; it cannot, in our opinion, hinder one. 
But, as the Israeli newspaperman said, it does not matter 
that much one way or the other. What does matter, and 
matter urgently, is that Israel should help itself. 


A Bill Ripe for Compromise 

Government retreats are advisable on the Industrial Expansion Bill 

There is a sharpening battle in progress between the Govern- some compromise all the same. Here is a suggested outline, 
ment and the Confederation of British Industry about the Two strands of thinking have become hopelessly entwined 
proposed Industrial Expansion Bill. The CBI has now in the proposed bill. One strand is the desire of the Ministry of 
^declared war to the knife, and said that no compromise is Technology to be able to plough funds more easily into selected 
possible. But the Government had fetter start searching for private industries and firms. The other strand is the idea— 
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added latdr by politicians—that it would be a jolly progressive 
thjng to say that Isoihe of the kid funds should take the form 
of state purchases of new oitKnary shares in the Companies 
concerned* It will be b£*f to consider these two Strands 
separately, ' * 

On the first point, the Ministry of Technology argues that 
it already hat wide powers to aid research ana development 
in different furo$ or industries; under the science and tech¬ 
nology a£t of 1^65* it fiierely has to include the funds re¬ 
quired in the ordinary government spending estimates (which 
Parliament £ould theoretically throw out, but never does). 
Tjxe ministry therefore finds it illogical that it has no similar 
powers to aid production and marketing in different firms or 
industries ; to do this, it needs at present to introduce separate 
legislation each time, with all the heavy strain on parliamen¬ 
tary time that this involves.’ Yet everybody knows that Britain 
already spends more on research and development than other 
European countries ; it is in some aspects of production and 
marketing that Britain falls behind. Why, asks the ministry, 
make government aid in the first and overploughed field so 
easy^and in the second and underploughed field so very 
difficult ? 

The brutal answer must be: to keep a check on possible 
future corruption, either political or financial. Aid for 
research into possible new products really is not the same 
thing as a proposal to put on the statute book of England a 
blanket enabling power so that governments henceforth can 
give what aid they like to any existing firms making existing 
products in competition with other firms. In view of all the 
opportunities for log rolling involved, it really is important 
to have some sterner check on this than parliamentary 
scrutiny of the (sometimes singularly uninformative) total 
expenditure estimates. 

However, the parliamentary system abounds in procedures 
for getting through business in a way that does not take up 
as much full scale parliamentary time as do public bills. After 
the passage of an Industrial Expansion Bill, it might be a 
reasonable compromise that future disbursements under it 
should be allowed when made subject only to some more 
time-saving procedures: perhaps analogous to those used for 
what arc called provisional order bills, or for bills under the 
Statutory Orders (Special Procedures) Acts. The essential 
checks on government aid projects would seem to be (i) that 
the total to be spent in any year is fixed by the annual 
estimates ; (2) that the projects to be aided are listed some 
time in advance of their getting the money, and that 
the House of Commons (at least) should have a vote on them ; 
and (3) that there should be a procedure for a special select 
committee to keep on examining cases where government 
aid of this sort has been handed out, and also for con¬ 
sideration by some committee of any order making such 
money available if there is any petition against the order by 
an interested party (c.g. by a rival firm or industry that might 
be adversely affected by it). Without professing enthusiasm for 
this potential pork-barrel bill, it would not be an essentially 
undemocratic measure if the aid-giving ministry were obliged 
to go through at least something like this process of scrutiny 
for each group of its projects. 

What about the quite separate point that the Government 
intends to plough in some of these aid funds to selected * 
industries by buying ordinary shares? It is necessary to begin 
by keeping a sense of humour about this. To give a subsidy 
(i.c, a bribe to undertake a loss-making venture) by saying that 
one will take up an equity (i.e. a right to share in the profits 
from it) seems, at first sight, the sort of scatty proposition 
jgu, some ministers in this Government would dream of 

this, the Government’s argument is that some of 


these projects might not be profitable enough to attract 
private equity finance in the short-term, but could be very 
profitable in the long-term *, and that it will be right that the 
state, having put up some of the initial capital* shook) shkre 
in these eventual large profits, if they come. One example 
that is being cited is the national desirability of keeping up 
investment m the machine tool industry during the present 
recession. When Britain pulled out of its 1962-63 recession 
into an investment boom in 1964, there was a great upsurge 
of imports of foreign machinery, because some (not all) 
firms in the British industry had not gone on modernising 
their own capacity during the recession, and thus were not 
ready to produce the latest lines of machinery. This time, say 
some people in Whitehall, it might be right for the Govern¬ 
ment to help to see that all of them do keep modernising 
themselves ; that argument, however, shows one of the danger? 
of the Industrial Expansion Bill, because it could mean that 
the Government will give its aid precisely to the weaker firms 
who would not otherwise look to the future in temporarily 
bad times, at the expense of progressive firms who ran their 
own investment programmes more sensibly. # 

Another proffered example is that it may be right to give 
public aid to the manufacture of engineering products that 
would be unprofitable so long as they are produced only in 
small numbers, but that might break through to much larger 
sales at much lower prices once they were carried to the point 
of mass production. A more specific example is the Govern* 
ment’s intention to buy up Beagle Aircraft (on the argument 
that “ it may not be very profitable immediately, but do you 
want all the flocks of executive aircraft that will be flying 
round Britain in 15 years’ time to be American-built?”). And 
yet another specific example is that famous aluminium 
smelter, which Mr Wilson intends to subsidise in all sorts of 
ways in order to save imports—but with the arguments that, 
as and if electricity prices come down, and if Britain gets 
inside the common market tariff, aluminium smelting in this 
country might eventually become profitable after all. 

In general, it is best to sup at these beanfeasts of glib 
prophecies with only a very long spoon. If projects were 
really going to be “ very profitable,” even in the long-term, 
private finance would usually be forthcoming for them. What 
the Government is really doing is preparing to bet on some 
long shots, and hoping that it might occasionally be able to 
boast about having secured a profit on the equity of the one 
in ten of the long shots that may come off. This would not 
alter the fact that participation in the equity would be a 
peculiarly bad form of government finance for the nine out of 
ten such long shots that did not come off. 

The special objections to government equity finance in 
loss, but was merely deferring a dividend, which, it would be 
most easily disguised forms of subsidy. Governments could 
go on pretending for ever that the venture was not making a^ 
loss, but was merely deferring a dividend, which, it would be 
said, was always expected to come later rather than sooner 
anyway. There would not be the same terminal obligation to 
get the business into balance and make repayments as there 
would be if the temporary aid was given in the form of a 
loan. Meanwhile, during this, long fluffy period, there could 
possibly be a tendency for government? to warp the market 
m favour of companies in which they had taken their own 
controversial equity stake: for example by pushing orders 
by government departments towards the particular machine 
tools firms in which they had invested, rather than towards 
the (more efficient?) competing firms in which they had hot 
invested. 

In view of all this, the Government would be wise to drop 
the idea of state equity participation as a method of disguised^* 
sfibcady or of favoured state finance. Any marginal advantages 
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aU in the world of 

INGUSH BCCVRIC 


The world of English Electric is a wide one. We have 
manufacturing or marketing companies in Europe, 
Africa, the Americas, Australasia, India and 
Pakistan. We are permanently represented in more 
than 140 countries, and every day several hundreds of 
our U.K.-based engineers and erectors are operating 
abroad. To them, and to the quality of our products, 
we owe our success as exporters. In 1966 no less than 
£96 million of our £270 million turnover was overseas 
turnover. More than 42% of our export orders and 
more than one-third of our total orders were for 
electronics. < 

In electronics and automation our already large 


capability has now beta Increased by the addition of 
Elliott-Automation^ to the world of English Electric ^ 

—creating an advanced technological complex with 
an annual turnover of £160 million, the largest 
electronics unit in Europe. 

Similarly, other acquisitions have increased our 
potential in diesel engines, and transmission and 
distribution equipment. For we engineer electrical 
and mechanical products as well as some of the most 
advanced electronic equipment. Our third genera¬ 
tion computers are still the most advanced in the 
world, and many of Che world's most important 
computer orders have come to us. 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC I 

I. the sajamic companies : thi yMtgqtk companies- mascpic coiwuTsas 

ENGLISH ELECTIUILAUTOMATION • ELLIOTT-ALTOMATIQn IEK(iLISH ELECTRIC VALVE COMPANY 
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it might have over other methods in a i ejv exceptional cases 
would he far outweighed by the considerable disadvantages 
it would bring in far more cases to which it would also be 
''applied : quite apart from the additional disadvant*-^ fKa# 
the very notion of this “ creeping socialism ” is a r 
almost all British industrialists, including some of t] 
have been most co-operative with Mr Wilson’s Go 1 
up to now. In return for dropping this second 



plan, the Ministry of Technology should probably be allowed 
a little more latitude for the part of the bill that it really 
wants : while not being given a full enabling bill, there should 
not be quite such a Vdd e ga p between the ease with "Which 
gari already hel^o^fipKH^and development in particular 
and the legalistic difficulties it encoun- 

]ey on helping production and 
tall. 



Reflections on the! 

Vhe Prices and Incomes Board believes 
at least until the papers have got tough $rj 





newspapers— 


, in other printing works and the provincial press, 
ipers have been notoriously ill-managed, and are 
ed ; their labour force is notoriously resistant to 


It is an article of Fleet Street’s faith that the future of morning, 
daily newspapers in Britain will depend on reducing their* 

dependence on revenue from advertising, and increasing the . .. , 

relative importance of their revenue from sales to the publici modernisation, and is very highly paid. An easy pay rise in 4 
It is less often noticed how far this allegedly desirable change national newspaper plants in London, Manchester, Glasgow 
has in fact been taking place in recent years. And without &nc}> Bejfastr; v^puld drive a (^ch-and-horiOL light through 
bringing the majority of them out of the red. what is left of mcomcs>pdff<^r #0 i price rite even 

The main national daily newspaper. in Britain pay hr to the popular and f^jepM Mirror, _ which CO$A easily 
conveniently divided into two categories: five “ populars ** 4 ^\ ,^r mort 

\Mxrror, Express, Mail, Sun , Sketch) and three “ quality ’’ to lts ™ als difficulties than to its own) the PIB is Stopping 

dailies {The Times, Telegraph, Ji> its latcsUcport, MW- lt al f ha ?Pff 5 ap * T £ C 

the Prices and Incomes Board considirt'd Only the" papfrrS With ' prhlMg tr&dc fj&gned from the 

daily circulations of over 200,000, thus excluding the succefs* m July apd^ugh dudgeon, qbriqurij^^se a 

ful Financial Times and the disastrous Morning Star. The pmnfr oMwd By getting a geo&< piy rise f^ l^mlbnnow, 
revenue of the quality papers is now made up of about one- ^hc basic point about newspapers is that their costs are' 

ssiasas 


Dy a disastrous scissors movement: a fairly steep decline 
in advertising revenue (largely due to the competition of 
commercial television), and a gradual fall in circulation com¬ 
pensated for by successive increases in selling prices of all 
papers. Meanwhile newspaper costs, particularly labour costs, 
have roared upwards. Despite the price rises, only three of 
the papers are now making profits. Generally speaking (though 
with periodic exceptions to pfove the rule) their profits rise 
year by year—and so do the losses of the other five. 

The most commercially successful of all daily morning 
papers is the Daily Mirror . It has increased its price with the 
others: it has also, unlike the other popular papers, increased 
its circulation and its advertising rates. In July the Inter¬ 
national Publishing Corporation said it wanted to raise the 

5 rice again, from 4d to 5d. Obviously the Mirror is the 
ewspapers* price leader. The others would follow. The 
Government sent for Mr Jones. He has now said no. 

To some extent this is nonsense. 'JThe market for daily 
papers is a genuinely competitive ope (witness the successes 
and failures/within it], and there are strong arguments for 
letting the pHfcei ^|/hey want. A rise of 

id a day wptud bp nq shock to consumers. But it would 


retraining for redundant newspJfiperiJjhu,feven the 
most highly retrained newspaper workers' air Mlikely to get 
jobs as well paid m other industries : this is a major 
difficulty, which can probably only be met by rather rich 
papers being prepared to be generous with the people they 
have to get rid of. 

Moreover, however far newspaper industry as a whole 
succeeds in reducing id costs, the basic probability remains 
that several existing newspapers will go out of business. The 
Jones board rejected the Mirror's plea to be allowed higher 
profits in order to continue subsidising the setting Sun : it 
politely and accurately ddubted whether the Sun can ever 
be saved unless it is completely transformed. In part, the 
newspapers’ trouble here is that there is something like 
perfect (and informed) competition in the market for buying 
advertising space : advertisers can work out mathematically 
which newspaper will give them the best coverage of the 
readership they want, and will not place orders with even the 
seepnd best outlet (as decreed by their charts). This competi¬ 
tive pressure towards concentration in the industry works 
directly counter to the wish of democrats to preserve diversity 
in it; and to the wish of newspapermen to keep their jobs. 
Hihts have been dropped jn high places that “ something ” 


liave two othtf consequences, first, it would continue the must be done to prop up'me dying papers. The Jones board 


familiar cycle of recenggyears, so it would not in the end save 
:he weakest papers (almough they clutch at each prospect of a 
>rice rise, saying that & \y^d). Secondly, it would add extra 
ire to the newspaper trj^tySnions in the round of wage bar¬ 
gaining that is j^ttegmtmg^ The last wage agreement for 
Hinting workers on 
:nd of September. Negotiations 
Sffices will certainly be at least as tough as IK& 


>f bargaining which is already causing trouble (; 



declines to play along with. this. First, it says, there can be 
no question of the Government coming to the rescue of 
organisations as ill-iqandgf& as the national papers are now. 
Secondly, if the aim of preserving diverse newspapers is to 
safeguard the expression of diverae views, then one must 
fSIview* hav * finding expres- 
ot “ periodicals. It is a wide 
for intellectual speculation. Mr Jones did not allow his 


-*%&d to wander. 
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This is David Williams. 

He imports Japanese cameras. 

In 6 years his business has zoomed 
from £10,000 to £1,00(^000. 

That means a whole load of delivery headaches, 
pilfering, breakages and warehouse rental, 
doesn't it? < 


No. 


Ai a matter of fact, David Williams doesn't suffer 
from any of these problems. But then he does 
freight his equipment by a rather cunning service. 

An Air Canada service. From Japan. 

This is not the contradiction it sounds. Vancouver 
happens to be two sailing days and several hundred 
dollars nearer Tokyo than any major North American 
port. So David Williams' photographic equipment 
goes by sea (10 days) to Vancouver. Thence to 
London by air. Total combined journey. 12 to 16 
days. (By sea all the way. at least 35 days) 

This saving in time is precious if you work on 90- 
day credit like David Williams, fyid essential if you 
have stockists whose bread and*butter depends on 
being first with the new models and fast with the 
spares. 

Time if n't all you save There's hard oath, for a 
start.The rates on this route are the lowestavailable. 
We've checked them all. What's more, heavy crating' 
isn't necessary. (It used to take five of Davids 
Williams' men half a day to unpack the equipment 
when it arrived by sea—then he had to pay some¬ 
one to cart the crates awSy) 


Pilfering is virtually non-existent (Air Canada’s 
lorry meets the ship at Vancouver. Goods normally 
clear London Airport in 24 hours.) Breakages are 
few and far between now, too. (Due partly to 
Japanese genius for packing and the fact that as 
Vancouver is the first port of call the cameras are 
often placed in special compartments so they go 
in last and come out first.) Then warehouses ? Who 
needs them with a guaranteed delivery service. 

GuarsnteBd? As far as humanly possible. In 
November, for example, when labour problems 
caused a hold-up in the sea/air service, Air Canada 
drove a whole consignment of projectors, destined 
for the Christmas trade, across the continent to 
Montreal^ a fleet of lorries. Then London was fog¬ 
bound so the whole operation was repeated from 
Prfstwiclj ip meet the deadline. We hasten to add 
that such a ; cts of God and men aren't usual. The 
care Air Capada takes to deliver the goods la. 

A(R CANADA <S) 

39D*trdfr«4, Lrtttn W.l.014299299■ St AntafeHouM. 
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Doctor Brighton bucks you up 


They came to praise Ted, not to bury 
him. The Conservative party has always 
had an affection for Mr Heath: it is, 
indeed, very hard to dislike him. After 
seeing him mucked about on television, 
both by the electricians and the inter¬ 
viewers, the party arrived in Brighton 
determined to give him the sympathy vote 
without stint or stay. After all, even the 
fans of Millwall football club, whatever 
their lack of confidence in referees, feel 
remorse when one is actually punched in 
the stomach before their eyes. But this 
was something more. The Tory party has 
decided that Mr Hfe&th is a much mis¬ 
understood man. For the first time since 
his election as leader it seems to have 
decided that it does understand him and 
what he wants, and that the country shall 
be made to do the same. HSw this works 
out on the ground, and above all in the 
opinion polls, remains to be seen. 

It was Mr Heath's first lieutenant, Mr 
Anthony Barber, the fervent new boss 
at Central Office, who set the keynote at 
midday on Wednesday, He directly con¬ 
trasted Mr Heath (" straight talk and 
political integrity ") with Mr Wilson, that 
man of "deception.” Outside, along the 
sea-front, the posters proclaimed an un¬ 
smiling Mr. Heath to be the "man of 
principle." Hitherto, straight comparisons 
between Mr Wilson and Mr Heath have 
turned out appallingly badly for the 
Tories. After all, Mr Wilson is still doing 
nicely, thank you, in the polls despite 
every Tory attack. Indeed, it has seemed 
that he actually flourished because thd 
Tories gave him so much attention. Bht 
now Mr Barber and the publicists sfee 
their chance. Mr Wilson is hollojfr; 
“nobody anymore believes him.” This 
is to be pushed at the uncommitted vottis. 
in the oo-odd marginals that the Tones 
want to win. It remains to be seen how 
this goes, too. Mr Barber was careful 
to add that the by-elections at Gorton 
and Leicester would be harder than Cam¬ 
bridge and Walthamstow. 

The Heath brigade are very much in 
charge of the party* and they have stage- 
managed the conference arrangements 
with some skill. The decision tQ let him 
answer Thursday’s debate on Rhodes^ 
not only ItUowecLhun the chance to per¬ 


form briefly before his major effort on 
Saturday, it gave him the one subject 
on which the Tories, and perhaps a 
majority in the country, believe him to 
have been right and Mr Wilson demon¬ 
strably wrong. The Tories have been 
badly torn on Rhodesia in the past three, 
years: there was even the time when the' 
parliamentary party divided three ways 
on oil sanctions. Now there is a feeling 
that Ted's patience under fire, and his 
resolve to work for internal unity, have 
paid off. 

From the outset on Wednesday morn¬ 
ing it was all laid on for Ted. He arrived 
neatly on the platform with other digni¬ 
taries, and with Mr Barber in diHgent 
attendance. The applause was warm. Mr 
Hogg, it is true, played his customary 
party game, arriving a quarter of an 
nour late and milking a reception for 
himself. Mr Powell sat in stony silence 
at one end of the platform. Mr Sandys, 
no longer allotted a place among the 
mighty, glowered from the floor. Mr 
Macleod was absent, and so was Mr 
Edward Du Cann, lately departed from 
Central Office. It did not seem to matter. 
Who was looking for another leader any¬ 
way ? 

The chairman, Mrs Adelaide Doughty, 
in pink Woollen suit and matching hat, 
is’ a Ted-woman from way back • she 
made sure Of another early hand for 
him. Indeed any and every reference to 
getting him into No io was the signal 
for stout applause But one loyalist did 
go too far. “ We are all Edwardians now," 
he announced. Mr Heath looked pained. 
It was not the rallying cry for 1970. 
And, besides, what did the Edwardians 
do to Mr Balfour ? 

Two Ted-picked men were soon in 
action. Mr Peter Walker^ the spokes¬ 
man on transport, found Mrs Barbara 
Castle and her juniors knowledgeable only 
about the road between Aldermaston. and 
Trafalgar Square. He promised a 
" modern, competitive, efficient *' traqs-* 
port system, whatever that may mean. 
The most thftt he would divulge wa$ 
that there, would be another 1,700 mile* 
of jndtdtfw&y* municipal buses helped 
(through investment allowances) opt 
nationalised} and p. complete review, pf‘ 



Prom the top: Mr Bor her, Mrs Doughty, Mr 
Welker—for Mr Heath . Mr Powell—for a good 
argument, Mk Uogg^for fun 
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Hop railway management. Mr Walker 
had high hopes of air freight : but at 
feast he left out seaborne containers. 

■* Lord Balniel, who had ta^m over the 
social services a week befdre, gave a 
more thoughtful performance. He knew 
the groups who ought to be picked out 
for selective bcrient without going into 
any means test business. These were the 
sick, the trtost elderly pensioners, widows, 
the disabled and the 160,000 large families 
Kgta m $oo*O©0* children were below the 
mppletaentary benefit level. He promised* 
studfeS^ transferability of pension rights 
and orfc contractual schemes for medical 
insurance which could be relieved of tax. 

’ M* Maudling seldom sets a con¬ 
ference on fire; it would have been better 
for pro in jib career if he had, but there 
it is. TWs time he had little chance, even 
if he h$d#rfd the Inclination. He replied 
to the debate on u freedom and enter- 
prifei Which b difficult to do without 
platftroes anyway. It turned out to be 
a rounded knd thoughtful mini-oration, 
jocular at Mr Wilson's expense, not bitter. 
It, was also a very loyal affair in leaving 
the big stuff to Mr Heath. In fact Mr 
Maudling was naughty only once, when 
he slipped in a phrase justifying his own 
support for an incomes policy. 

Perhaps the one speech that jolted the 
conference out of smugness was Lord 
Carrington’s cool analysis of how little 
the Tories have in the kitty. Candour like 
this has not been heard before. Lord 
Carrington asked for £2 million, and he 
relied on uncomfortable facts to get the 
message home. The Tories spend £650,000 
a year on Central Office and the research 
department: another £400,000 goes out 
from the centre to the divisions. What 
comes in b no longer sufficient to cover 
this help to the constituencies, and the 
present reserve, of £700,000, will be 
exhausted in under two years. Even 
selective employment tax is costing the 

K £25,000 a year. Compared with 
iris £950,000 a year from the 
political levy, its reserves'of £280,000 and 
the fighting funds of the iiidividual unions 
and co-ops, the Tories are now the popr 
party. In centenary year too. 

Thursday’s debate on education 
brought the awakening of the authentic 
voice of the right wing. Despite effective 
speeches by those gradualists orr the com¬ 
prehensive system, Mr Chrbtopher Chata- 
way and Sir Edward Boyle, there were 
continuous rumblings that official policy 
was too soft in defence of the grammar 
scH0ob,'|fct Sir Edward won in the ballot 
by 1,302 vptes to 816. On defence, too, 
mere was a split between die right wtog 
and the Tory “ realists ” East of Suez. 
Although two years ago at Brighton Mr 
Enoch Powell had seemed to number him¬ 
self among those latter* he ranged himself 
thb time formally against a new category 
of what 'hdBm&led * pseudo-realist*^ 
Britainr be jHVneed n tvm be negligible 
provided it gEle itself the,* tight- arm*: 
merits. What these should b# be dm! Hot 
divulge ; he simply asserted in round and 
meaningless terms that Mr Healey was 
utterly wrong. Ttye conference did not 


stop to think ; it awarded Mr Powell its 
first standing ovation. 

On the economy Mr Macleod, that 
master of tuning and phrasing, had an 
easy run. Even he must have been em¬ 
barrassed by the multiplicity of targets 
that thb week alone had given him. He 
promised nothing specific that was new 
and nothing new that was specific—true 
to hb strategy—beyond relief for joint 
earnings by husbands and wives above the 
surtax level. But he deserved hb great 
Ovation. And Mr Heath himself had a 
downhill run on Rhodesia. They all stood 
and cheered him too, in the end. That, 
after all, was what they had come to the 
conference to do. 

Rate rebates 


Safe beside the sea 


The results of the first year's operation 
of the rate rebate scheme are suspiciously 
eccentric. The only consistent pattern 
is that the areas with the greatest pro¬ 
portion of domestic ratepayers receiving 
rebates (which are geared to need) tend 
to be the seaside towns whose middle 
class pensioners have always complained 
the loudest. Rates do hit those on fixed 
incomes harder than most: they are also 
a more noticeable burden to owner- 
occupiers, who pay them directly, rather 
than to tenants who may not. Some 
places without much industry, and some 
types of housing such as bungalows, 
experienced especially steep increases in 
the revaluation of 1963. All these things 
help to explain why the towns with the 
highest proportion of householders receiv¬ 
ing rebates include Clacton (18.6 per 
cent) ; Morecambe (16.9 per cent) and 
Worthing (13.1 per cent). Not to men¬ 
tion Mr Heath's own Broadstairs and 
St. Peter's Urban Dbtrict (15.4 per cent). 

On the other hand up in Mr Wilson’s 
constituency, in the urban district of 
Kirkby near Liverpool, a mere 1.2 per 
cent of households received the rebate. 
By no coincidence thb town consists 
almost entirely of council houses. 
Throughout the country council tenants 
are conspicuously failing to claim their 
share of the rebates, perhaps not even 
realising that they too pay rates. Some 
councils have dragged their feet deliber¬ 
ately from the start, complaining at the 
burden of administration. Poor authorities 
may be naturally reluctant to cut their 
own incomes (only three-quarters of the 
rebate is recoverable from the Ex¬ 
chequer) ; but it is dear many poor 
people have not beeri given the message. 

Thb is particularly unforgiveable in 
the crowded rooming areas of central 
London where tenants may well not 
realise their rights. Kensington and Chel¬ 
sea certainly has a lot of nth inhabitants 
—but surely more than 2.2 per cent of 
its population must be eligible for rebate ? 
The very poorest may be taken tfcare of 
by su^^vexpqntaty benefit 1 , butthfcwbcfe 
point of the scheme b- tftft it should 
d teri' for needy people just above this 


the aqpMomia^MnxpMi a*. 


limit. The incdfhe limits ktt faiMy 1 

The average rebate gained in. 1966^7 
was nearly £15. Over £13 million was 
paid to 6J per cent of households in 
England and Wales. The current year 
may not show much increase, since appli¬ 
cations for the second six months, in 
order to earn full rebate, have to be in 
by October 31st. After that, it will 
depend on the publicity campaign which 
the Minbtry of Housing $nd Local 
Government says it will Undertake*—ki it 
should have done from the start, rather 
than leave it to the local authorities, 
who are scarcely disinterested. 


Student lodgings 

Live like pigs* 


The new university term started with a 
students' union campaign against scarce 
and squalid digs. In many towns a sharp 
growth in higher education has coincided 
with a sharp decline in rented lodgings, 
especially of the traditional landlady type. 
Students may often nowadays prefer to 
fend for themselves, but then they come 
into direct competition with wage-earning ' 
househunters who can usually pay more. 
The result, very often, is excessively long 
commuting to lectures and libraries, and 
consequent erosion of wider university 
contacts. In London, naturally, the 
shortage is at its worst; although London 
life has its compensations, the strains ^ 
involved may well have had something to j 
do with last year’s student dbcontents at 
the London School of Economics. 

The solution recommended by the 
Robbins committee was that two-thirds 
of the expected increase in fulltime 
students should be accommodated in halls 
of residence. Thb has proved far too 
expensive to be feasible. Indeed the 
universities* own resources would in most 
cases be best concentrated in improving 
communal facilities—dining rooms, com¬ 
mon rooms, libraries, music rooms—to 
supplement the shortcomings of private 
digs, and improve social life. For instance 
fewer and fewer landladies in the London 
afCa want to provide evening meals, hut 
college eating space b scarce (and T 
restaurant eating too expensive). Lodgings 
officers ate essential; yet some colleges 
in London do not have one, or even know 
how many students live at home. 

Local authorities naturally regard 
families and old people as their main 
responsibility. They do have a new hostel 
subsidy available under the 1967 Housing 
Act if they choose tpjise it. More usefully, 
perhaps, some of them could abolish rules 
against council tenants taking lodgers ; 
many whose own children have left home 
might welcome a student. At the Bame 
time* if the authorities relaxed some 
healthrufes, and put just a little money 
inter * patching/*' some houses con¬ 
demned as slums, but not yet demolished > 
could make tolerable student lodgings. 
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Marconi has won its world-wide reputation 
through the comprehensive systems it has 
realized in nearly every country. 

Every day, the Marconi system planning 
organization is working on international system 
projects, analysing system purpose, carrying 
out radio propagation and site surveys, 
initiating environmental studies, assessing 
local architectural and civil engineering 
capability, selecting the most suitable 
equipment from whstever source, and 
integrating the whole into cost effective, 
wholly reliable, and unified systems. 

Marconi handles projects with the single- 
minded authority or a self-cpnt 
consortium. 
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(v ussies up; but down Dow-Jones. 
IJ ncertain Frankfurt dealing. 

I n Milan, short forward loans. 

N ew York, a buoyant feeling— 
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S bme measure of liquidity^- 
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Britain's Rac* RttakHW Boatd is expected soon to publish its rsport 
on the antidiscrimination Jaws of othet countries prior tothe&ritiah , 
government's own attempt to extend the law Imo the fieWe expiring, 
jobs and services, It Is sometimes suggested that tf>e state of Ontario, 
Canada, whose coloured population la in proportion and ortofris fairly 
similar to Britain's, Would be a good r exampfe to follow. Out Canada 
correspondent reports: - * 


For many Canadians one of the proudest 
corners of Expo 67 has been the Ontario 
pavilion, where a film in the> very latest, 
multiscreen technique extolled the oppor¬ 
tunities for everyone in this blossoming 
province to a springy tune, rt A Place to 
Stand, a Place to Grow.” But does Ontario 
deserve such a good verdict in the judg¬ 
ment of its 7 million citizens of many 
races and national origins ? Some groups 
—the 400 Ojibway Indians who marched 
on Kenora in protest against poor living 
conditions and inferior jobs, the 300 
Negro families of Amherstburg who 
watched a Ku Klux Klan-type fiery cross 
being burnt m their town, to name only 
two—have demurred. But for more than 
five years the Ontario Human Rights 
Commission has been working to make a 
reality out of what is otherwise a film 
fantasy ; and they have been labouring 
to good effect 

The commission (seven officers doing all 
sorts of jobs, and half-a-dozen clerical 
staff) were a long time coming ; so was 
their working documei^ the Human 
Rights Code. For generations Ontario has 
prided itself on being rather nicer than its 
neighbours In 1793 it passed Canada’s 
first anti-slavery law. Later towns like 
Amherstburg and Dresden became the 
termini of the M underground railway" 
that Quakers and .other philanthropists 
organised for runaway slaves across the 
American bonier. 

Since most of these 40,000 Negro re¬ 
fugees went south again after the Civil 
War, a wave of human rights legislation 
did not start in Ontario until 1944 when 
the isolation of this Anglo-Saxon strong¬ 
hold began to crumble. The first laws— 
the Racial Discrimination Act of 1944, the 
Fair Employment Practices Act of 195;, 
and the Fair Accommodation Practices 
Act of 1954—were pioneering efforts Tor 
this part of the world, but were far from 
comprehensive. They were Consolidated 
into the Human Rights Code in',/962, 
symbolically enacted on, June 15, the 
anniversary of Mania Carta. But. even 
then, the fair housing provisions su)l 'al¬ 
lowed discrimination when thfcre were less 
than four self-contained" units in a build¬ 
ing. Only this year Was discrimination 
prohibited in the rehitpg of aD accom¬ 
modation* 

The commission's procedure is mole 
straightforward than that provided in the known. A survey in the steel-making town 

British Race Rf2itfe3B|A^ *f Jfeunttpi to 

in publicof the thaft otf&fa six jMisiesPSanadttfn and , 
m mmUrion and 

t if tS tad a tattamene delay' 


or filing of reports. If conciliation at this 
first stage is impossible, the OcmrArnkm is 
likely to recommend mat tfcn Minister of 
Labour (in whose ministry the commission 
works) appoint a board of inquiry which 
holds public hearings* If finally the re¬ 
spondent refuses to abide by the Board’s 
recommendations Or contravenes any 
orders the Minister might afterwards 
make, he can be prosecuted. The maxi¬ 
mum finest 100 for an individual, $500 
for a corporation, trade union or employ¬ 
ers’ organisation—may ' not be high 
enough to prevent determined discrimina¬ 
tion; so the Act allows the Minister to 
obtain a Supreme Court injunction against 
anyone who has been convicted of a con¬ 
travention. 

How effective has the procedure been ? 
The commission’s director, Dr Daniel Hill, 
an American Negro sociologist who came 
to the job by way of Oslo and Toronto 
Universities, is pleased but not com¬ 
placent, By the official count, only half 
the formal complaints—and 898 had been 
received by September 1967—have been 
resolved to the complainant’s satisfaction. 
Of the other half, some were try-ons, 
like the local Nazi Party leader who 
claimed he ti&d been fired by a surgical 
supply firm because of his political be¬ 
liefs ; others were Cases of genuine dis¬ 
crimination which could not be proved. 
But Dr Hill thinks most qf such investi¬ 
gations had a salutary effect. 

What he is sure of, after five yean’ 
trial, is the importance of getting swift 
settlements of complaints. If a case drags 
on, the respondent is liable to dig his 
heels in and the complainant to have 
solved ms problems another way-shoved 
to a different area, or found another job. 
On either tide, the commbsioti^i deputation 
sinks. So, there is heavy concentration on 
an informal "lesV r be reasonable" 
approach, the officers following an intui¬ 
tive rather than burpsucmtic Jina, 'As 
often 4s not, it wtgfofc and the Suobury 
tavern-owner apologises jo the Indians he 
excluded ; the Torenfo, waterworks pays 
voluntary compensation to’ the Barbados 
stenographer it at first refined to him; 
thq Windsor beauty salon post# a popy of 
the code on its waft, to show that Ne^o** 1 
are henceforth welcome, ‘ ^ 

The Commission can 1 
if its aims and existence Sire not 
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gests knowledge it grewfofr Bu* scepticism 
as well as ignorance may prevent the* 
airing of genuine grievance* ,fptitici*hs 
and others have been urging tfie cotomk- 
$km> *amt the gowmneotitb show teeth 
and institute more pip«ecutic» now 
only 22 cases have gone to a board of in¬ 
quiry, and only One &ae*~*h*tof a holiday 
cottage owner who* refused*0 ‘font to two 
Jewish familief^hg* gone po prosecution. 

In Jthe firyt yean complaints centred on 
job application forms that demanded 
photographs end detatib of church alli¬ 
ance, which Jewish Canadians; particu¬ 
larly denounced. The admission, with 
the co-ogeratlon of some 100 employment 
agencies, has virtually eliminated that 
form of discrimination. Its work increas¬ 
ingly focuses on job and housing com¬ 
plaints. It has the advantage of much 
stronger support from trade unions thag 
has yet been shown for the idea in Britain; 
indeed Canadian unions were at the fore¬ 
front of urging legislation years ago. 

Dr Hill, who says that Ontario nas “ a 
polite, dignified kind of racial prejudice," 
feels that Canada nevertheless has a 
better moral atmosphere than Britain 
or the United States. There does 
seem to be growing pride in Canadian 
plurality, which is held to be a sounder 
concept than the American melting 
pot. Relaxation of immigration laws 
for instance brought 3,353 West Indians 
to Canada in January-June 1967, 2,000 
more than the year before. Ontario 
alone receives more than 100,000 immi¬ 
grants a year, m&ny from minority groups. 
Toronto doe* not fear the formation of 
gheppe*; It* 15/100 Negroes have dis¬ 
perse^ front the tiftfo of their arrival. The 
new minorities in fact present nothing like 
ilk problems of the oldest one—the 
American Indians. In Ontario, 50,000 
Indians ^live* on reserves and probably as 
many more are unregistered outside. It 
is among them tirat the Human Rights 
Commuting! recognises its hardest test, 
At least Mr Ifotiharn Carter* pr Hiir$ 
English' counterpart, doc* not nave to face 
that one. f ' 
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TA# mayor of Hebron and new friends 


The West Bank starts to turn 
its back on Jordan 


FROM OUR ISRAEL CORRESPONDENT 

Anybody who talks about an Israeli 
government decision on the West Bank is 
grossly underrating the government’s 
free-ranging capacity for holding conflic¬ 
ting opinions. There are sti cabinet minis¬ 
ters and, roughly speaking, 21 opinions 
about ; what to do next with the occupied 
territories. These range from integrating 
the whole of the West Bank with Israel 
(Mr Yigael Allon has put forward an idea 
that runs along the lines of Switzerland’s 
cantons) to Mr Moshe Dayan’s support 
for autonomy fbr the region togtethe^with 
federation with Israel In between these 
views there is a whole patchwork of .solu¬ 
tions At the furthest extreme there are 
religious leaders, backed by Mr Meifetchem 
Begin, who proclaim that it would be a 
desecration of their forefathers’ ladd of 
Israel to let go one inch of the conquered 
territory of the West Bapk. In any case 
there are reports that the government has 
been dropping heavy hints in the direction 
of King Hussein that peace talks must 
start soon if the West Bank, or some of it, 
is to be returned* 

The uncertainty irk the Israeli govern¬ 
ment adds to the great uncertainties 9£ the 
West Bank Inhabitants. But if they are 
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leaning in one direction more than an¬ 
other it is perhaps towards the assertion of 
their own Palestinian identity. In the 
reality of the postwar circumstances this 
means some form of autonomy closely 
linked with Israel. The process of trying 
to persuade them along this path began 
immediately after the six-day war in June. 

In late June and early July, two Israeli 
officials roamed the West Bank on an 
Undercover mission. This was to test the 
response of well-kftoWn groups and per¬ 
sonalities to the idea of creating an 
autonomous Palestinian state havihg fed¬ 
eral bonds with feme}. The two Israelis 
afso put forward*a second suggestion . 
integration with Israel including places 
fpr Palestinians in Israel's parliament and 
cabinet But it was the first proposal only 
that was meant to be taken seriously. 

The response from West Bank leaders m 
those early days was that they wquld have 
to ask Amman A group of West Bank 
emissaries then headed for the Jordartian 
capita,) and put forward a proposition 
afyig these lines either Jordan, together 
with the rest, of the Arab world, started 
peace tajtt with Israel Or the Palestinians 
would go it alone. The Jordanians were 


fear of losing touch wkb famity andelknj 
fear of being reduced to the status of the 
Israeli Arabs who* to other Afgb% h*V6 4 
lost their identity through 20 $&rs *pf 
isolation ; fear of economic loss ; f€sp! of 
reprisal! if the Weft 
restored to Jordan. Then there was, at tha£ 
time, the Belief" that * President Na£er 
would somehow make the comeback that 
he has always made before and rescue 
them* from their predicament^ 

Gradually the Palestinians' became less 
sure. The annexation of Jerusalem aroused 
their anger ; it alsdshook'their conviction 
that v the West Bank itself would Be 
restored. And slowly some West Bankers 
began to adjust themSdVes to a hew, albeit 
Confusing, situation. A movement dedica¬ 
ted to some form of Palestinian identity 
began to send out tentative Shoots item 
three Centres : Jerusalem, Hebron And 
Nablus* 

The man likely to emerge squtttefcHn 
favour of co-operation with 1 1 steer B 
Sheikh Alt Jabari, the mayor of 'Hebron 
since the days of the ‘British mandate. 
Already Amman has branded him a trai¬ 
tor who has sold out to the Israelis 
Sheikh Jabari retorts by claiming that it 
was largely owing to his influence that 
King Abdullah was able to annex the West 
Bank in 1948. The implication here is that 
since it wa$ he who gave the West Bank to 
Jordan, he can now take it back. 

If Palestinian statehood becartie a real¬ 
ity, Sheikh Jabari would be one of the 
Contenders for its leadership But there 
are others in the race His sori-in-law, Mr 
Anwar Khatib, the former govern Or of 
Jerusalem, Come! from a prominent 
Hebron family and mights carry more 
weight if, ai is reported, b« believe! that 
Palestinians should decide their own 
destiny Mr Khatib Was one of the ^20 
notables including politicians and fehgtous 
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leaders, who signed a declaration refusing 
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group organised the shopkeepers’*strike in 
Jerusalem last August. For this, Mr 
Khatib was exiled for three months but 
has recently been released. 

Most of the other attempts at civil 
disobedience have so far come to nothing. 
The major exception was the school strike, 
but this too is approaching its end. An 
education committee, organised by the 
mayor fof Nablus, Mr Hamdi Kanaan 
announced last week that the schools 
would be reopening on November 4th. 

The renewal of the al Fatah terrorist 
raids have had two conflicting effects on 
the autonomy movement. The raids were 
welcomed in that they reassured the West 
Bankers that the Arab world still cared 
what happened to them ; they were dis¬ 
approved of because they disrupted the 
possibilities of settling down to some sort 
of normal existence. Since the sabotage 
started, the Israeli authorities have grown 
tougher but this seems to have solidified 
the trend towards Palestinian self-asser¬ 
tion. And while it is still hard to see the 
West Bank’s limited autonomy becoming a 
reality, the other possible solutions seem 
at the moment even more remote. 

Indonesia 

Suharto's not on 
top of it yet 

General Suharto saved one surprise for 
Indonesia’s cabinet reshuffle last week. He 
had already taken the more dramatic move 
a month earlier, when he stripped away 
ministerial rank from the four powerful 
service commanders. By presidential de¬ 
cree, the army, navy, air force and police 
were unified under a minister of defence 
and security. Last week the new minister’s 
identity was revealed in the cabinet list¬ 
ings : General Buharto. 

Obviously General Suharto enhanced 
his own position to some degree by taking 
on this new job—although he already held 
authority over the service commanders in 
his capacity of supreme commander of 
the armed forces as well as that of acting 
president. A more important reason for the 
re6igam*4tion may have been bis con¬ 
cern the growing rivalries among 
the services* These rivalries involve con¬ 
flicts in political as well as military loyal¬ 
ties (the manges are said to retain warm 
feelings for me ousted President Sukarno, 
while the army supports the new order). 
They had already erupted into local armed 
clashes; a recent battle in east Java had 
to he settled by generals sent out from 
Jakarta. 

By unifying the armed services, General 
$uharto jetums to the system that was 
laid dqwn in Indonesia's 1943 constitution 
and Was followed up til Presides SukArrio _ 
chanted it In SdkejtKi ipM the 

as part of his fjwtey m divide 
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infiation down! to less them 5 per. 




and rule. General* #uharto probably ma¬ 
soned that by taring the old unity of 
the services; £4 might promote political 
unity as weth *' * 

Politics Jn Indonesia these days is still 
mainly a matter of pressures from within 
the military, establishment weighed and 
balanced by General Suharto. The new 
cabinet has a JOWer proportion of men in 
uniform—just over a third—than Presi¬ 
dent Sukarno’s government did. But apart 
from the continued prominence of the 
foreign minister, Mr Malik, and the eco¬ 
nomic overlorck |he Sultan of Jogjakarta, 
the generals remain very much in charge. 

Political parties have not yet been 
allowed to sort themselves out for the post- 
Sukarno period. The former vice-presi¬ 
dent, Mr Hatta, attempted to form a new 
democratic Moslem party ; but in May 
the government stopped him. The 
Socialist party, to which most of 
Indonesia’s leading intellectuals belonged, 
is still banned. The biggest and strongest 
group remains the Nationalist party, 
the PNI, which wAs President Sukarno’s 
greatest support. Its leaders in Jakarta 
have disavowed their old links with 
Sukarno and with the communists. But 
pro-Sukarno elements and members of 
the banned communist party are reported 
to be infiltrating into local Nationalist 
branches. 

Indonesia is in no sense ready for the 
general election . that is still officially 
scheduled to take place next year. The 
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procedures And increasing iiimstiverfor 
local exporters who had previously been 
taxed just about to the point of no return. 
Exports are still lagging well behind im¬ 
ports but they are expected to reach this 
year's target of about $500 million. 

Foreign aid and investment remain as 
vital as ever if Indonesia is tQ climb out 
its economic trough within the two to 
.three years that the government has set 
^ rehabiUmdon, M ^rfi^ i C visit to 
< Jakarta last ;weefc the Japkhes^ prime 
mituiter, Mr Sato} reaffirmed Jap|n’s pro¬ 
mise, to provide a third of ^heioreign cap¬ 
ital Indonesia needs, in jwdhidn to the 
* unpaidjxution of 4 pr^vipUs ffio minion 
grants The United r St*t& ha* pledged to 
giye another third • thtf pitibjem of raMng 
the rest will be looked into at the 
meeting of Indonesia's creditors in Amster¬ 
dam next month. 

Mr Sato’s visit was the mdst recent 
demonstration of Indonesia's re-entry into 
the Asian community. Diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with Malaysia were finally resumed 
at the end of August and with Singapore 
in early September. But while Indonesia 
has been moving closer to its non-com-, 
muniSt neighbours, its relations with 
China have steadily Worsened. They are 
now, in Mr Malik's words, 44 frozen ” ; 
both countries have recalled their diplo¬ 
mats but since China has refused to grant 
exit visas neither set of diplomats has 
actually left for home. 

The Japanese prime minister urged the 
Indonesians to keep the door open to 
Peking. But the Indonesians seem to be 
moving in the direction of Japan’s own 
China policy—that is, to recognise Tai¬ 
wan. After banning exports to China in 
August, Indonesia signed a non-govern¬ 
ment trade agreement with a Taiwanese 
trade delegation. Taiwan will provide up 
to $ao million credit to finance Indonesian 
imports. Mr Malik has said that 
Indonesia recognises only one China. But 
it looks as if it will not be recognising that 
China for long. And then trade advan¬ 
tages may well push it towards Taipei. 


China 


national assembly debated election rules ' Af+csr fhd nArtVS 
last spring, but got into a deadlock over *T\Liwl LI iw pul *Y 
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how many seats the arnied services should 
have; it adjourned Without a decision. 
The leadership has not yet admitted that 
the election will have to be postponed; 
but it cai^e very close to it last week when 
Jakarta radio declared that the changes 
in.the cabinet were based on the need to 
extend its existence in light of the 4f gptet 


What are the Chinese supposed to be 
dqiog now that they have been told not 
to race around making cultural revolu¬ 
tion ? Why, studying Mao. The latest 
instructions from Peking revive a Maoist 
pregrahinie!, issued m r August last, yehr, 
to turn aU of China into great red 


possibility that general elections cannot be school of Mao Tubing's thought” In 
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in Indonesia continues to (depend on,the 
st»te ptitm: ecOwnriy more than uMtg 
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who a te still obstructing the 25 thatioh of* 
the " great alliance 11 by insisting bn 
their own tight to lead ft. So although , 
violent methods are condemned, me 1 
opportunities for using therti ait still thtfb. 
Another part of the tidyirtg-up pfocerfs 
is to get students bade in school Any 
number of deadlines have been set for 
the end of Red Guard travelling and the’ 
opening up of school j but there have 
been few signs that either has taken place 
to any large extent. Last week Shanghai, 
which has been a leader in thesis things, 
announced that its junior-setondaty 
schools were making preparations for 
admitting new students. Children who 
finished elementary school in 1966 will 
enter secondary schools soon. The students 
who were scheduled to graduate this year 
will start studying agfun next spring. This 
means that, at best, the first set of students 
will have missed about i& months of 
school and the second group two years. 

When schools were dosed' down in June 
1966 to make way for the cultural revo¬ 
lution much was said about the need to 
carry out a revolutionary reform of 
China's educational system. But if such a 
transformation has been effected in the 
midst of the last year’s turmoil, nothing 
of it has leaked out. The only innovation 
revealed in the recent Shanghai announce¬ 
ment was that girls’ secondary schools are 
going co-ed. 

The problem of assigning graduates to 
jobs is proving as tricky as getting the 
Red Guards back into school. A number 
of Peking secondary school students have 
obliged by going off to Inner Mongolia 
to work on the land. B\it university 
graduates appear to be less adaptable. 

A Kiangsi newspaper complains : 

On the question of work, they all desire 
the easy tasks while avoiding difficult 
assignments and on the question of 
remuneration they drive a hard bargain. 
Students probably made the same kind 
of demands and complaints before, but 
this past year has taught them new habits 
of disobedience. 

The cultural revolution backlashes 
again- 






Hongkong 


Bomba away 

->,—s— 

FROM OUR, HONGKONG CfeBRjEGFONpEtr. 

Theories about thd continuing plague of 
bomb planting* in Hongkong range from 
(plausibly) a hearty welcome for the visit¬ 
ing minister of state, Lord Shepherd, to 
(improbably) ‘ gLtakeovef by heroin opera¬ 
tor* amtfoUrto keep * the ^police pre- 



One victim u>hd was not a terrorist 

occupied with other duties It had been 
wishfully forecast that the unrewarding 
terrorism would peter out after the 
Nationalists’ celebration, of their national 
day on October 10th. But the home-made 
bombs are still being scattered and Hung 
at an average daily county of 50 of which 
about five are killer bomba* (Three of 
this week’s four victims were inexpert 
bomb handlers.) 

There are increasing demands for the 
death penalty for carrying and planting 
bombs, although Lord Shepherd is re¬ 
ported to have said he opposes it. At long 
last police money is being successfully 
paid to informers. It is now no secret 
that students from communist^controlled 
schools have been recruited—willingly or 
otherwise-—to plant both live and hoax 
bombs ; parents are keeping their children 
at home to avoid involvement 

Handouts from the Hongkong com¬ 
munist party’s “ anti-persecution commit¬ 
tees ” to leftist unions are drying up, 
but men who once were paid for tnrow¬ 
ing bombs are being blackmailed into 
continuing their good work. A tough 
core of at least 300 former bus drivers 
and conductors whose leftist union was 
the first to welcome the terror campaign 
are now unemployed with scant pros¬ 
pects of work. Some of these appar¬ 
ently seriously believed that the red dawn 
was at hand five months ago and that the 
Red Guards would cross the border. 

There is no evidence of serious ot 
official trouble along the 17-mile border. 
Villagers have kidnapped four Hongkong 
resideats-^-inciuding a well-liked Chinese- 
speaking British police inspector who 
talked too trustingly with a group of argu¬ 
mentative neighbours. Two Hongkong' 
policemen on a motor scooter also ^dis¬ 
appeared across the frontier in still mysti- 


m lofcal communists a* ^ 
difficulty in forcing the genie Bade 
thp bottle in Hongkong gs Peking 
experiencing in subduing violences in' 
China. \ ' 

In the meantime, racing at Hohgkofirs 1 
Happy Valley course and cricket to tfrc 
shadow of the communist Bank pf China 
have been resumed—including 'the stand* 
ing offer of a case of champagne to the 
batsman who can smash a window 'In the 
bank. Hongkphg is riding the present 
storm. But its prospects tor future tur¬ 
bulence wit) depend on a swift and realis¬ 
tic approach 10 the persistent problems of 
overdue pay increases, inadequate educa-, 
tiop and welfare, and host of pamftd 
social adjustments which all invc've a 
tacit retreat from the sacred credo of 
laisser-faire. 

Syria 

Bearers of an empty 
message 

FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 

Recent visitors to Damascus say that it has 
hardly changed since the war. Uniforms 
apart, there is little sign of preparation 
against attack. Yet the city is now within 
easy striking distance of the Israeli army, 
and the new defence being hastily 
thrown up is hardly reassuring, consider¬ 
ing ,the speed with which the old one 
(believed impregnable) was abandoned. 

Damascenes are cool it is partly 
thpr natural fatalism* partly ,their belief 
that things can’t get worse (though recent 

» y has done a lot to disprove this, the 
djes hard). The government’s 
alienation from its people also plays a 
part, Most Syrian expatiates do not 
believe that the regime, which comes from 
the provinces, would risk its carefully con¬ 
structed “ ideological, why ” to defend 
Damascus. On Juna4}|k when the Israelis 
launched their land fe#Ult against Syria* 
the foreign mirostpir 4* said to have sum¬ 
moned the Arab to tell them 

that Damascus, Hama, even Aleppo 
fall, hot the revolution would be pre¬ 
served. The doctrine that the n?le of the 
Syrian arm&is tp pvpt^ct ffie revolution, 
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not the tend) does not make sense to 
people who do not share the Syrian 
leader* 1 faith in the gospel of Baath party 
ptrine, 

Wll Israel attack ? Israel's hints that 
it holds Syria ,responsible lor Palestinian 
activity inside occupied territory was 
enough to evoke an emphatic disclaimer 
from Damascus. And in fact the regime 
is probably doing little now, beyond 
verbal aid, to help the Palestinians. The 
commando training camps are said to 
have been moved to Algeria, and relations 
between the Syrian government and most 
of the Palestinian troops are strained. This 
would make a new Israeli attack, with 
more refugees and more civilian casualties, 
hard to justify. And since the regime is 
basically anti-Nasser its uses for Israel 
probably outweigh its pinpricks. On 
balance, an Israeli attack against Syria 
seems less likely > than one against Egypt 
Doubts about yrhat the regime is really 
up to were widespread before the war, 
though confined mainly to Nasserists and 
right-wing Arab nationalists. Now they 
are almost universal. Many stories are 
probably apocryphal. But if betrayal is too 
crude a charge for the Syrian failure to 
support the other Arab fronts, and for its 
own rapid withdrawal under attack, the 
government's account of itself has been too 
lame to convince anyone. 

Yet the Syrian message obviously has its 
appeal. For the disappointed Palestinians, 
for the crowds who cheered Presiw 
Atassi when he visited Baghdad last we 
the slogan of the People's War of Lib 
tion has tr&hendous appeal. And 
leftists alwdy* distinguish between 
“ negative ” aspects of tbe regime and 
isitive" stand against imperialism. 

Syria’s M cultural revolu- 
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tupport 

tion '* (the regime has just taken over 
control Of its mainly religious private 
schools), while pointing ouf that' even 
this (l popular *' measure has aroused no 
enthusiasm among ordinary Syrians. 

Syria’s slogan of M People** war " 
against Israel illustrates at its widest the 
^'^vecfn message and action. The 
ftave not been able to arm their 
6r the Same reasons that made 
iissein unwilling to arm the West 
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A poll of die w%y ptjier Arabs regard 
the Syrian regime reveal* a rich variefy pf 
despaar. Supporters ere harder toffod than 
gold. But in spite of almost universal 
criticism there is a certain difference 
between those who want the regime to fall, 
and those who don't. Syrian expatriates. 
Nasserists, conservative Arab nationalists 
tend to believe that Syria has played 
Israel's game by pushing Egypt into a 
confrontation^ not of its own choosing. 
Some of them would not he at all unhappy 
to see the regime fall. But left-wingers 
fear that if the regime falls it might be 
replaced by something worse. The middle- 
dass nationalists would be back, and a 
chain reaction would push all the neigh¬ 
bouring regimes to the right. This is 
roughly Cairo's .own attitude, as well as 
that ot the Iraqi leftists who now form 
Syria's chief link with the outside world. 

But confusion about what is right and 
what is left, and about the true intentions 
of Russia, have grown to immense propor¬ 
tions since the war. The old clear tine be¬ 
tween right-wing and left-wing Arab 
nationalists is now almost totally blurred. 

It is unlikely that even the Syrian regime 
can remain entirely immune from the 
reversal of all accepted dogmas that is 
sweeping the Arab world. 

Canada _ 

Tale of three 
provinces 

FROM OUR CANADA CORRESPONDENT 

at 

Canadians usually affect scorn for the 
overt materialistic of their southern neigh* 
hours. But three political events in the / 

£ st week—the provincial elections .in 
ikatchlwait \and Ontario and, the 
ahowdoWn over separatism' among 
Quebec Liberals—-have ihdwn that they 
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gtyriegqwffl* that 
ftffer tji« hungry thirties ejected, Canada j 
finhaoqaliit goyarmm in the shape of 
tfr ^Tomrny Douglas's Cp-operative 
CommAiwetidt Federatioxk is now rich 
VitH potash - J ^ - ^ 

its n«L 

in fast eight years to reach 93 piillion 
barrels j and its.jpotash, with the first four 
qupgs providing an estimated $97 million 
;wptth mr, is 4 prate ail its own. 
Ajyd>With efiSfient, harvesting .techniques 
ang A aB the hmb&r farmers could ever 
warn, a dry year (and jthi* July was worse 
than any during die depression) no longer 
means a wheat crop figure. 

Mr Ross Thatcher, die provincial 
premier, waited until he was sure a 
respectable 300,000 bushels* could be 
harvested before he called an election 
which he expected would increase his slim 
Liberal majority to an expansive two- 
thirds of the provincial assembly's 59 
seats. A turncoat from the CCF, Mr 
Thatcher has pressed a “ crusade against 
Socialism" that made him a favourite 
speaker among American audiences in the 
United States, and his bustling drive to 
attract investment (“ Canadian if I can 
get it, but anyone else's too ”) has had the 
greatest response there. 

On Octoper nth Mr Thatcher gained 
ground in tne cities, where this invest¬ 
ment has brought prosperity, .but lost 
votes if not seats in tne countryside. He 
ended with 35 seats, a half-triumph that 
may make him mute his right-wing 
crusader’s horn—just as he has never 
dared cut into the CCF medicare scheme, 
which after the first furore of a doctor's 
strike in 1962 has been free of the British 
kind of bureaucratic tangles. 

In Ontario on October 17th the towns 
moved the other way for similar reasons. 
The province—and that means its towns 
—is attracting half of Canada's new im¬ 
migrants, and living costs are rising faster 
than in the United States while new hpus- 
ing is by po meahs being built fast 
enough. The National Democratic party 
the socialist standard bearer outside Sas¬ 
katchewan, gave a Macmillan-like prom¬ 
ise to build 300,000 homes a year. Its 
shaxti of the vote rose from 16 to 26 per 
cent, giving it 12 more 8eats in the 
Urban areas and the neglected north. But 
the squire figure of the premier, Mr John 
Robarts, who has gently led the province's 
Anglo-Saxon traditionalists into accepting 
a far-reaching legal aid scheme and a 
full-scale dialogue with Quebec national¬ 
ism, was able to hold 69 seals for his 
Progressive Conservatives in a 117- 
member legislature* Wfiifc'hjfe made 
victory speeches* from his London (On- 
tarip) his chief opponent, 

Mr RfobewNixon,’ vowed In the smaller 
towik of jjParis that the Liberals would 
keep knocking at the doors. Ontario is 
a long ^ay from the European Economic 
Community^ b * 

Ncy have ( Quebec's Liberals much in 
commqn ^rith their Ontario namesake 
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Toyota’s vibrators c^;ippip^(^^ieb|ds of road 
^patterns m ; iU weli-eqdipped testing laborat^t^'^raiu^CTOU;. .hep to 
’the smoother highways, but these trials are ]^^^^^''h^^«.'.itesting 
,’ihat J&ch;Toyota undergoes be&iS'.lt» 

.h ' §M-^Md»er^toligh. goip#Av.M : ;aa&4^^ you 
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»: V Gandw/nwott Part* tnd Accessorial arc manufactured 
to tho sarri^ exacting fepeciffeetions, the seme rigid stand¬ 
ards as the original eq&ipment. When eventually replace- 
. ment parts are necessary, for complete satisfaction insist 
on aenuine Toyota Parts.,. 
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Meticulous cite over smgfemiMs jr 0#*<?(flw &»*» why-you can 
trust Toyota to give you^a«S(M^ % «ii$$^ ••economical 

performance under the m<^afdiiqfiK;<iot^^ ? .' 

Toyota—the car that’s w to-,dlm&< ; 
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There Mr Jean Lesage’s men (in op^posi-' in protect against the odd msnput. Nor it 
tion although they won 47 per cent of it ready ||triik prodaim^ uijfipiivocally 




the votes in last year’s election) declared 
Strongly against separation \n thjeir week¬ 
end convention. In doing so they parted 
company with ope of their brightest 
radical ex-ministers, Mr Rene LAvesque, 
who has now launched himself on a four* 
year campaign to oonvince all Canada 
that the best solution to its tribal prob¬ 
lems lies in a sovereign Quebec being 
merely associated with the rest of the 
country in a common market with some 
other joint services. 

The man who led the liberals to expel 
Mr Levesque was, significantly, their 
former revenue minister, Mr Eric Kierans. 
To reports that Quebec’s economy was 
Already flagging and capital starting to 
move away because of the province’s un¬ 
certain future, Mr Kierans added the 
thumping prediction that separatism 
would bring economic stagnation. Some 
current figures can already be interpreted 
as supporting him, for manufacturing in¬ 
vestment in Quebec this year amounts to 
less than half that in Ontario. So while 
cartoonists ridiculed him as a Cassandra, 
most of the 2,000 Liberal delegates ac¬ 
cepted his authoritativeness. If they didn’t 
exactly vote to remain married to 
English-speaking Canada for financial 
reasons (for they called in vague terms 
for a special status), they at least decided 
to stay where the money is. 


Germany 

Help? Who? 
Little me ? 



thaticaliy* they put it. The chancellor will 

( w a .. tell them hfe b sur6 j tbHife And patience 

that it is only the general obstruct- will do the trick* Andhemay add, a* be 
ing what Jfqrr KWngerdescribed in the does when diseasing these 

Bundestag on. October iftb'as ” the great m&ttersj that it wbutd notntt&e Europe 
t>rk of this toqtury.” *in the long run wire Germany toeam 

<■ Both the FpSe <Oe;.v*dcmts s . dMurman- c^Oe again a name for throwing itsweight 

about on the international scene. "» 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONpENT 


It looks as if Herr Kksinger’s vbit to 
London next week*—his tint as west 
Germany’s chancellor—will be a waste of 
everybody’s time as far as getting Britain 
into Europe is concerned. The German 
government has obviously given up all 
hope of being able to pelade General 
d.e Gaulle of the validity of Britain’s 
qualifications for membership pf the 
common xpafiet- It is upw^jmg to try to 
rally the dther members of the community 


designate, Walter Schec^ and the Social 
Democrat deputy Karl* Montmer* ’ re- 
.proached t Hei£ Kiesiftger for not? having 
dealt mon? firmly with General do Gaulle. 
But the OW man put, <Ahe chancellor 
reminded them, warf^a heavyweight, and 
one wttft veiy.determij^ viejys” tjiat 
wer« u almost IriracOhcfiablev” with those 
of the rest of the squad. hr the. cStum- 
stances it would be ill-considered to 
attempt to be tough with the general. 
It was vital to hold the Six together. The 
move towards British entry might be 
stopped again should the French partner* 
be made to feel he was uncompromisingly 
opposed by the other five. 

Observing that the most difficult prob¬ 
lems often demanded the quietest and 
least obtrusive work, Herr Kiesinger 
defended his policy of wary patience. It 
would be a mistake to try to rush into 
negotiations with Britain straight away. 
The next step should be a noncommittal 
appraisal of the special problems involved. 
That apparently is what is going to 
happen. And Herr Kiesinger is obviously 
reconciled to the prospect of the 
negotiations lasting a very long time in¬ 
deed. So too is his foreign minister, Willy 
Brandt, since his talks in Paris on Monday 
and Tuesday with M. Couve de Murville. 

Recent news from England*—notably 
the state of the balance of payments and 
the moodiness of the trade unions—has 
not strengthened the hand of those who 
would prefer the Six to expedite negotia¬ 
tions. Officials working closely with Herr 
Kiesinger say that he was much impressed 
by the European Commission’s recent re¬ 
port on the problems of British entry 
and agreed largely with its findings. Herr 
Strauss, the finance minister, has expressed 
new doubts about Britain’s readiness for 
membership. 

Yet simultaneously there is much uneasy 
questioning at the prospect of the 
interminable-looking course upon which 
Bonn seems about to embark. Herr Brandt 
asked the Bundestag whether European 
states with democratic traditions and 
mature economies should be excluded 
from the process of unifying Europe. Herr 
Bartel, parliamentary Leader of the 
Christian Democrats, while acknowledging 
that the “ quality of Europe ” would be 
changed by the entry of others, conceded 
that its quality would also be changed 
were the others kept out. Herr Birrenbach, 
one of the most influential of the Christian 
Democrats’ specialists on international 
affairs, saw in an “ internally united 


I'm a radical, 
you're an extremist 

L . ■/ iH .1111 1 1 • - . | * 

FROM OUR St)NN CORRESPONDENT 

' ^ I 

Herr Kiesinger excepted, the German 
genius for overdoing things is in full spate 
this autumn. A Polish writer, WitqM 
Wirpsza, was chosen to deliver the grand 
speech on the eve of the opening of the 
international book fair at Frankfurt on 
October i*th. A marxist philosopher, Ernst 
Bloch, was honoured in the Paulfkirche 
on Sunday as the recipient of the German 
book trade’s annual peace prise. Pub¬ 
lishers from the Soviet Union, Inland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Jugoslavia and 
Rumania displayed their books in Ha)l 
VI in company with publishers from 
western Europe and America. In the same 
hall 34 firms from east Germany assented 
their singular collective identity. 

Among the exhibits which the east 
German state publishing house brought 
from Leipzig were its Brown Book 
chronicling the dubious past of many of 
Bonn’s leading lights, from the president 
downwards ; and its Grey Book claiming 
to anticipate their abominable future. 
Both concoctions are banned in west 
Germany. But the Frankfurt public 
prosecutor, Herr Bauer—proving perhaps 
there are some exceptions among the 
volh ohne mass —decided to ignore the 
provocation. And, Herr Bauer divulged, 
should anybody else initiate proceedings, 
well, it would take him so long to read 
the offending work that everybody Would 
have gone home before he would be able 
to make up his mind. 

Unluckily for Herr Bauer he had not 
reckoned on an over-zealous junior district 
official arbitrarily wrecking the tolerant 
scene on Tuesday, the last day of the 
fair, with a confiscation order of local 
devising. Yet it can be recorded to the 
credit of the Frankfurt police’s sense of 
discipline that they did not intervene on 
the first occasion young rowdies tore up 
blurbs and prospectuses proffered by the 
publishing house of Springer. To German 
left-wing radicals the name of Springer 
is shorthana for “ monopoly capitalism, 
press concentration and throttling of 
freedom of opinion.” Herr Springer does 

* J_I L!_ir_I_* *_1_ it!_ 


, indeed himself -somewhat overdo things 

western Europe ” the bridging factor that by producing 8.6 million of the 21 million 
ntfght transcend the debilitating dividing * copies of newspapers circulating daily in 


line running today through greater 
Europe., 

Herr Kiesinger would Agree with all 
of this* But in Londpn, too, they will 
not be able to talk him into being tougher 
with General de Gaulle, however diplo- 


west Germany. 

Many attractive^ounding sideshows 
were arranged for visitors to the book 
fair, which has become the largest and 
busiest of its kind anywhere in the world. 
There were public discussions and private 
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parties galore where literary lions were 
paraded. On the telly on October 14th 
the German public could see Gunter 
Grass telling his discussion partners at 
America House—an American* a Pole, a 
Frenchman, an Austrian and an Oxford 
don—how dangerously illiberal the atmos¬ 
phere in west Germany was, largely in 
consequence of the power wielded by the 
solitary Axel Springer^Wftile Herr Grass 
was talking thus in Frankfurt, controver¬ 
sial works by contemporary Russian, 
Czech and Rumanian playwrights were 
being either performed or rehearsed in 
Dusseldorf, Dortmund, Bochum, Ober- 
hausen, Bielefeld, Celle, Gottingen and 
maybe a dozen other west German towns. 

In all these circumstances, and con¬ 
sidering that on the whole they are re¬ 
ported fully and fairly in the Springer 
press, it is not surprising that many west 
Germans are irritated to the point of un¬ 
reasonable reaction by the left-wing 
radicals' rabid concern for freedom of 
speech and opinion exclusively in the 
Federal Republic. They are overdoing 
it (on Monday they staged a second and 
rougher demonstration at the Springer 
stand), just as are the 70 authors of the 
Gruppe 47 who have declared they will 
not write for any of Springer’s publica¬ 
tions, and as are also the seven west 
German publishers who have abjured 
advertising in them. 

The right’s restiveness at the radical 
left's persistent exaggeration of Bonn’s 
shortcomings and Springer's strength may 
he reaching that pitch at which extremism 
is begotten by extremism. At question 
time in the Bundestag on October 4th a 
conservative deputy from Bavaria, Walter 
Becher (of Pullach where, incidentally, 
the federal intelligence service has its 
headquarters) asked whether the govern¬ 
ment was ready to set up a committee to 
investigate “the institution of German 
television in regard to the danger of 
illegal political monopolisation.” 

Herr Becher was circumspectly voicing 
the suimise of many German conserva¬ 
tives that it is in the commanding posi¬ 
tions of television (there are now some 13 
million sets in west Germany) that the 
radical left is most insidiously at work. 
They have long been saying so. But for 
many surmise has hardened into suspicion 
since opposition in parliament and much 
of the press has wilted with the formation 
of a coalition government drawn from 
the two major parties, the Christian 
Democrats and the Social Democrats. For 
the last ten months it has been chiefly on 
television that political and social criticism 
has been constantly mounted. 

It was on the First Programme in 
September, for instance, that Gunter 
Grass indicted the Springer press for 
having used “ fascist methods ” in repro¬ 
ducing a faked letter from Arnold Zweig 
purportedly railing against his lot in east 
Germany. Again, it was on the First Pro¬ 
gramme's “ Report' ” on October 6th that 
^professional commentator savaged Bonn 
JfcJ releasing DM50,000 to ensure that 
jEethoven would be heard at the Shah 



of Persia's coronation festivities while it 
had mortally withheld the DM30,000 re¬ 
quired for west German representation at 
an international art exhibition in Prague. 
The young iconoclast—there is no demo¬ 
crat 50 self-consciously keen as your 
young German democrat—would have 
laid hirnself less open to charges of bias 
had he recalled in just one sentence that 
a few weeks earlier Prague had responded 
icily to Bonn's attempt to initiate normal 
relations between the two governments. 
But he did not, and thousands took um¬ 
brage. Herr Kiesinger scolded certain 
television pundits last week for advocating 
recognition of east Germany as a separate 
state without fairly presenting the issues 
at stake. 

Replying to Herr Becher in the Bundes¬ 
tag, the minister for the interior said that 
the government well understood the 
anxiety that had prompted his question. 
They were considering whether to order 
an inquiry. Waiting to exploit the excesses 
of controversy in and out of parliament 
are the radicals of the extreme right. The 
National Democrats have been much 
encouraged by winning eight seats in the 
Bremen state parliament on October 1st. 
At the dose of their full-blown party con¬ 
ference in Hanover on November 12th 
they will be proclaiming the programme 
with which they intend to woo the elec¬ 
torate in the Bundestag election of 1969. 
Overdoing things can he horribly danger¬ 
ous, especially when the habit gets into 
the wrong hands. 

Russia 


Privates' progress 


The Russians have greeted with pleasure 
the news that a year is to be cut off the 
length of their compulsory military 
service. The cut is unlikely to diminish 
the fighting power of Russia's armed 
forces. Or so the minister of defence, 
Marshal Grechko, daimed when he 
explained that it was the higher level of 
education of the average recruit and much 
superior equipment that made the reduc¬ 
tion possibly. But the restl reason why 
Russia can afford this cut tJje increased 
number of eligible you tig men. 


Until the mid-1960s Russia had to fill 
its army front young men born during 
the war when the birth rate was low. 
Birice then the government has been faced 
with the postwar population bulge* In 
the last few years it has been forced to 
exempt an increasing number of boys 
from service, presumably to relieve the 
pressure on the budget, barracks and the 
rest. Faced with a choice between an even 
more selective service and a cut in the 
length of service, they have chosen the 
more egalitarian course. 

Sailors will now serve three years in¬ 
stead of four, and soldiers and airmen 
two years. Students and specialists needed 
for the economy will get off with one 
year. All recruits will now be called up 
at 18, instead of 19. To compensate for 
the shorter period of conscription, military 
training for working youths, which has 
been neglected in recent years, has been 
revived. If the rehabilitation of these 
auxiliary training units is something more 
than a paper reform, it means that the 
conscripts will join up with the military 
rudiments stamped upon them. 

The cut in service was the appetising 
currant in the solid duff of an increased 
defence budget. In no sense can it be 
seen as a blow to Marshal Grechko or 
the military establishment. Nor to those 
who, with Frederick the Great, believe' 
that God is on the side of the big 
battalions. 

Korea 


Do fence me in 


FROM OUR SEOUL CORRESPONDENT 

South Korean and American officials are 
studying a plan to build an anti-infiltra¬ 
tion barrier like Vietnam’s projected 
“McNamara Line” along the 151-mile 
demilitarised zone separating North and 
South Korea. The border sector manned 
by the South Korean army has had high 
wooden fences for years, but these have 
done little to prevent North Korean 
agents from crossing over. The American 
army has recently built a 15-foot wall 
using iron chains on concrete bases along 
the vulnerable 18-mile sector which it 
patrols. According to the South Korean 
defence minister, the new barrier will be 1 
something like the one. in the American 
sector. The sophisticated electronic 
devices planned for Vietnam are not 
heing considered for Korea on any scale 
because they are too expensive. 

The plan for a border wall is part of 
a programme of stepped-up anti-sabotage 
operations which was set in motion by 
Korea’s National Security Council last 
month. The Koreans Are reacting to a 
sharp rise in infiltration from the north 
during the past year. Since October 15, 
1966, when the North Korean party 
leader, Kim Il-sung, called for a drive to 
establish guerrilla bases in the south, the 
rate "of sabotage has trebled. Some 210 ^ 
North Korean soldiers and agents have ■ 
been killed ip the south and 64 captured ; 
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SAS Trans-Asian Express 

On November 4, SAS opens a new world route - 
theTRANS-ASIAN EXPRESS-from Copenhagen via 
Tashkent to Bangkok, Singapore and Djakarta*. 

The new SAS Trans-Asian Express offers you 1 

• the convenience of only two stops to Bangkok - 
in Copenhagen, and in Tashkent of Genghis Khan 
fame. 

• the superb comfort of the new, ultra-long range 
DC-8 Super-Fan - the world's most advanced jet¬ 
liner, technically as well as in its interior, with newly 
designed chairs providing the latest in air travel 
relaxation. 

This is the fastest route from London, Manchester 
and Dublin to Bangkok and Singapore. Since time 
means money, flying SAS is the most economical 
route, too.! 

FLY THE STRAIGHT WAY TO SOUTH EAST ASIA 
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^ tclevij&p, |rao* and thcpres*. Everyone 
bewrhiog OJT ttlkiit^bput him— 

. and buyiaj^hia bott.His fo/M^fmoirts ” 
'^’{OAlimiaiti/^.mf^'- afrJrimi*) is long, 
/><*«* going but ; 

.,.,, ; At 66j "M.' minister, 

;pf cnUunr, the intcHe&Mvfen&er in the 
•gaiiHist cap; dttipAm.whtf hat,clea ned up. 

, rarit^ut this irppt whAt ail the fust ft 
. about. The Malraux JegencHf Embedded in 
the past; .it concerns .the man’of action 
who in the 1930s tmulktzd Ids experiences 
ipto one or two greatnovcl^ ?it; 4 * 30 years 
. since he witote a; mApf 'wot^-^ISci there was 
natural interest to |ee ;vhet^er v these 
44 selected ’* mexhoirt , would/ provide die 
key to the haetainoirphotittfnMalrauxV 
own character and beliefs.* ’ 

M. Malraux's years ofiiction were spcnt 
in Indochina, China, SpaJh, the French' 
resistance. The' theme bf his'novels was 
„ always basically the $*m;e; man's destiny,, 
; his search for a meaning, for. dignity, his 
revolt against the absuxtfity''of life and 
against death. His heroes gradually ad* 
vanned from advenmiretyto rebels* from* 
rebels to revolutionaries The quintessence 
came with his masterpiece^'Man's fate ” 
(La condition At^hente^ set in Canton, 
against the background'-of Cftiang Kai- 
shek's massacre/ of ,the communist*. Jhe 
characters, jtfrtray^l jnthia*riovel shdfe 
how MAlhauug thought it paajmefbr man 
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iWwr.'Ktwk. wjdi'^die reJmWfean air 
forcein the Spahhh civil way, $. Malr^ix 
wrote v. 44 Mkn s Juipe ” TkC apocalyptic 

bHhe author's W* 

ne& book, " Walnuht m Altenburg 4 ’ 
milked his resignation as - rebel. It, aim 
showed that M. Malraux was ready to 
attach himseU to somebody else’s orbit 
This did not happen 6py some time; it was 
hot until 1945' (after h* had led a brigade 
it£ the r tench, resistance) > that M> Maltityux 
htet his #rcat rAab, General de Gaulle. ^ 
He was the generalYmiltyater of infnhft* 
ation in the postwar period, attaching frdm 
the gaulllst platform his did, comrades in : 
the communist partyXltyria# the years 
when General de Gaulle wia wihe Waddri 
ness, he tried to find a solution tqthe’ 
problems of mankind and himself in fhc 
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. world of art. Byt whctt, in GehcikV '* hc initiated know, U that letter clowh 
d^Gaulle returned td powjpr» M* Mairtux from 4t Man’s fate.” v * 


him* ; ‘‘>r 

hi^account of Jail first meeting with 
Otrt de GnuHe, v M. M^raux attempts 
* m eaplsrfn his' position, but neither /here, 
nor anywhere hi his Antitytmoirts” does 
he resdly explain his egnversk>n from inter- 
natkmaiism to Nationalism,f rom communist 
^feUo^t^av^er to. wati-communist profes- - 
; Mafia. • >Jw t 'nre-vbb Mother. d«riptfpui »ol > 
mehdms with giseat men particularly illum¬ 
inating. His encounter with Nehru, for < 
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Over-inflated economy? 


FRO^OUR CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN THE UNITED STATES 


^ The more talk that goes on in the United 
9 States about future galloping inflation and 
future galloping growth the sharper 
becomes the current inflation. It is now 
running at an annual rate of nearly 4 per 
cent and nobody in their right senses sees 
any let-up before next spring at the 
earliest, even with a tax increase, tight 
&money or what have you. It is all now a 
huge game of anticipation in the markets. 
Chances of getting the tax Bill through 
this year seem fifty-fifty at best. If it is 
killed, or if the debate drags on in¬ 
terminably, will the central bank act, 
which seems likely? Or will the President 
swing a disgruntled axe at public spend¬ 
ing, well beyond the $2-3 billion cut that 
his advisers say is sensible but diat Mr 
^ Mills, chairman of the Ways ^and Means 
JjCommittCfe of the House of Representa¬ 
tives, thinks is quite inadequate? Biggest 
fear of all is that an over-delayed crunch, 
$ when it comes, will knock next year's 
expansion into a cocked hat and bring on 
depression in the second half of 1968, It 
is hard for the outsider to see that the 
fate of a fairly modest tax Bill is so 
important but, if it is thought that fiscal 
policy will never be tried, the money 
markets may get neurotically panicky. 

The one thing that seems sure in all 
this is that short-term interest rates will 
go higher—at least by another half-point 
Treasury bills, for instance, touched 4.67 
per oent this week and 5 per cent seems 
wjikely before long. With the Treasury’s 
n*big borrowing demands it is government 
credit that is making the running. 
Remembering the awful lesson of the over¬ 
stretch of the summer of 1966, the banks 
are not going out aggressively to lend and 
industry, not yet building up stocks, is 
not looking for cash but investment credit. 
One new corporate borrowing after 
another is coming to the market but, with 
the inflation scare, bond issues are sticky 
and debentures go well only if there is a 
really sweet convertibility clause. As 
underwriters carry last week’s unsold 
stock, so this week ( s rates go higher. The 
Federal Reserve Board hopes that long¬ 
term interest rates have peaked but 
^private bankers think not. 

Behind this flurry of activity, the debate 
drags on. One Will Street economist puts 


it like this: 

41 With moderate tax increases, moderate 
spending cuts, moderate monetary restraint, 
1968 could be a very good year. Without 
them it could be disastrous.” 

This is also the view of most of his 
brethren in banking parlours and in 
Washington's official circles. On the other 
side of the fence, at least to the extent 
of disputing the need for a tax increase, 
are some Congressmen, industrialists 
facing a serious price-profits squeeze and 
a number of private forecasters, including 
those who get a lot of publicity through 
editorial columns, such as those of the 
New York Times and the Washington 
Post . 

Yet it is hard to remember a time when 
the situation seemed so clear to the 
Administration, with all the President's 
advisers saying much the same thing, with 
only a fine degree of difference in their 
estimates. The Administration's line is 
that growth this year—in a poor year, 
mark you—will be 3 per cent, year on 
year and rather better when measured 
from December, 1966, to December* 1967. 
Next year, given the tax increase, it should 
be 4 per cent plus: without restraint, it 
could go to 5$ per cent with considerable 
overheating. Even so, the pressure would 
not be on plant capacity, which could 
stand it, but on the labour market* with 
catastrophic wage increases. Even at the 
lower rate of growth, skilled labour is 
likely to be short next year. 

According to the way in which the 
Administration sees things, the turn¬ 
around in inventories will not be spec¬ 
tacular ; manufacturers who got tnqjr 
fingers burned earlier this year are not so 
eager to do so again. Something like a 
3 per cent increase, year on year, is 
expected in private investment, which 
would mean something like 8 to 10 per 
cent between the end of this year and 
next Housing starts have improved but 
there is still some way to go there. With 
personal savings now on the high side a pd . 
earnings only checked temporarily, quite 
a bit of stimulus will come from con* 
sumer demand, especially for cars. 
This broacMront expansion, the Admini¬ 
stration argues, makes an across-the- 
board tax increase a suitable weapon. / 
At this point the critics weigh in. There 


is really evidence, they say, that 

things attf going up with ^ tush. In fact* 
it is impottihl* tb fudge because current 
figuring ft ^ blurred by the automobile 
strike* which is taking, the officials say, 
$*•3 billion a month* at an annual rate, 
out of final 'demands But this will only 
bring a peak in demand laterknd so, 
officials atgue* make a ttqc fatttgse the 
more imperative. More debatable is the 
somewhat mysterious course of the in* 
ventory cycle: it it believed that only in 
one month, June, was there any real 
destocking and that the cycle has now 
bottomed out. But the figuring On this 
is not firm and it is also difficult to 
interpret not only because of the auto* 
mobile strike but also because of the 
change-over to new car models. Some of 
the anti-tax school guess that destocking is 
going further ana that investment in 
machinery will not rise next year. 

A somewhat silly knocking game has 
started between forecasters. Critics of the 
Johnson Administration point out that 
at this time last year it failed to foresee 
the downturn early in 1967 and, therefore, 
why on earth should it be right this time? 
But it is no secret that by this January 
the Administration had dubbed 1967 a 
3-10-15-20 year, meaning that these 
would be quarterly additions* in current 
billions of dollars, f6 the annual level of 
gross national product. It did not foresee 
quite h6w much of these increases would 
be swallowed up by price rises but 
they were not far off in trend. Another 
criticism, that the President's Council of 
Economic Advisers did no£ advocate fiscal 
action early enough last year, may have 
some teeth to it, although again the 
case is overstated. Certainly the Federal 
Reserve has been asking for fiscal restraint 
since November, 1963. 

When forecasts go wrong, someone is 
blamed. And maybe none of the American 
government’s various econometric models 
pay enough attention to the monetary 
influences, although the Fed v «w now 
attempting to remedy this, some sdylrather 
unsophisticated^* But even if M. Pierre- 
Paul Schweitzer, managing director of the 
International Monetary Fund* made a 
plea at the annual meeting in Rio de 
Janeiro for better forecasting, let us keep 
a sane head about it. Current data and 
the models used to process them can be 
improved a little but, in the lifetime of 
thtf generation at least, it is unlikely that 
forecasting can be refined all that much 
and the most adroit operators cannot 
control external and political policies. 

This time the consensus among crystal 
gazers seems overwhelming. Maybe, one 
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would guess, die Administration is rather 
too bullish, (rat not all that much,,There 
does really Seem a ease for the tax 
increase; even if this does come, the 
pressures on the money market have gone 
so far that they * Will 001 be completely 
reversed by such' a moderate surcharge. 

If the resistance of Congress to the 
President’s proposed tax increase reflected 
a reasoned difference ^foresight there 
would be less occasion to shiver. But this 
obduracy on the tax question, coupled 
with the wave of restrictive trade policies 
that looks like taking hold in America 
reflects an unattractive mood which has 
stiffened dangerously in the last month 
or so. In part these are attempts to 
embarrass the President, hut they also 
reflect the new wave of isolationism that 
is the direct result of die Vietnam war. 
Americans may have little more idea than 
Europeans what the war is all about but 
they resent the world's lack of under¬ 
standing more than their own and going 
it alone has lost any charm that it may 
once have had. Disenchantment with 
America’s image in international affairs 
has led also tp a pretty orthodox feeling 
about paying for the war. If Congress 
does pass the tax increase, it will be for 
the wrong reason : it will be to cut down 
the big deficit on the federal government’s 
Budget rather than to administer a 
Keynesian prescription to cool an over¬ 
heated economy. 

Indeed, the present mood seems to spell 
the end of the “new economics.” And 
perhaps the greatest sadness among the 
seasoned economists in Washington and 
Wall Street is that the wage and price 
guidelines, designed to control an infla¬ 
tionary surge, have been dropped. Not 
that these sophisticated analysts thought 
that the guidelines were necessarily re¬ 
alisable pr practicable, but they helped 
to direct thinking. There is nothing in 
their place. 


Geopolitical debate 

Washington, DC 

Among the defenders of President John¬ 
son’s policy in Vietnam Mr Dean Rusk, 
the Secretary of State, is the most 
eloquent of those who are really con¬ 
vinced and the most convinced of those 
who know how to express themselves. 
His news conference on October 12th 
was striking not only for the vehemence 
and anger of his sallies against the critics, 
but even more for the large and sombre 
geopolitical setting in which he placed 
the conflict in Vietnam.* 

What he said was a shock to many 
people who had become absorbed in the 
legalisms and the tactical points of the 
running debate: 

Within a decide or two, there will be a 
billion Chinese on the mainland, aimed 
with nuclear weapons, with no certainty 
about what their attitude toward the rest 
Asia will be. . . . From a Strategic point 
view it is riot very attractive to think 
orthe world cut in two by Asian Corrimtkn- 
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ism. . . . These are vitally important 
matters to us, who are both a Pacific and 
an Atlantic power. 

Immediately Mr Rusk was accused of 
having conjured up the old bogey of the 
yellow peril. This charge he has indig¬ 
nantly repudiated, indicating that he par¬ 
ticularly resents the racial connotations 
that hang about the phrase “ yellow 
peril.” Certainly he is no racist. 

Whether China is a racial, or a 
national, or a communist menace is, how¬ 
ever, secondary to the real argument. The 
material point is that Mr Rusk believes 
that South Vietnam has got to be held 
as part of a strategy of containing China 
and that this is a vital national interest of 
the United States. As a matter of fact, 
this has been his settled opinion for many 
years. He has reminded Europeans many 
times, in conversation as well as in 
speeches, that Asia and the Pacific are 
not less important to the United States 
than Europe and the Atlantic and that 
the policy of containment in the Far East 
was the exact equivalent of the policy of 
containment in Europe. 

Further, Mr Rusk’s views correspond 
to a continuous thread that connects the 
decisions of past Administrations with 
those of President Johnson. A State De¬ 
partment official observed this week that 
President Kennedy’s decision in 1961 to 
make a stand in South-east Asia “was 
dictated in large part by geopolitical con¬ 
siderations revolving around China.” 
President Johnson, in his speech at San 
Antonio, Texas, on September 29th, 
quoted both President Kennedy and Presi¬ 
dent Eisenhower on the strategic neces¬ 
sity of holding South Vietnam. Senator 
Eugene McCarthy of Minnesota traced 
the thread back a little farther in a speech 
in the Senate on Monday, labelling Mr 
Rusk’s present view 11 a continuing appli¬ 
cation of the strategic theory of John 
Foster Dulles.” But the policy of con¬ 
taining China was not invented by Mr 
Dulles, either, but was inherited by him 
from a Democratic Administration in 
which the Assistant Secretary of State 
for Far Eastern Affairs was Mr Rusk. 

Then, as now, Mr Rusk would have 
said that what mattered to him was not 
whether China was communist or not 
but whether its rulers would learn the 
rules of international life and confide 
themselves to the legitimate pursuit of 
their' national interests. Here, too, the 
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liberals demur. Senator McCarthy^ ex- 
„ pressed doubt v that A non-conSmunist 
Chinese government Wduld welcome a< 
United States presence on the Asian 
mainland any more than the present 
government in Peking does. • 

Other members of the Administration 
and leading party men have also been 
speaking around the country in a concen¬ 
trated counter-attack on the critics of the 
policy in Vietnam. Without much doubt 
this counter-attack was prompted by the 
evidence of the growing unpopularity of 
die war which the members of Congress 
brought back from their districts when 
they returned to Washington in mid- 
September after their Labour Day holi¬ 
day. As a result many members withdrew 
their support from Mr Johnson’s Bill for 
a surcharge on income taxes, believing 
that it was this that had turned so many 
people against the war*; movements 
against his policies on foreign trade and 
other subjects also gathered adherents. 
An effort to rally the Democrats could 
hardly be put off much longer. 

Curiously enough, the Republicans 
have not been having an easier time of 
it. They see that the war, the tax Bill 1 
and the President are unpopular and they 
feel that the chance of defeating Mr 
Johnson next year lies before them if 
they can work out how to do it. But the 
question of whether, and in what direc¬ 
tion, to make a political issue out of the 
war confuses and divides them. To many 
of the leading Republicans it would go 
against the grain to come out for a com¬ 
promise peace or a scalirig-down of the^ 
war in circumstances that would amount 
to a national setback. Some of these, like 
Senator Dirksen, Governor Rockefeller 
and, indeed, the old General Eisenhower 4 
himself, see it as the only proper course 
to back the President and the armed 
services and keep the war out of politics. 
This attitude is not confined to the more 
conservative Republicans: Senator Hugh 
Scott of Pennsylvania, an undoubted 
liberal, has taken his stand on it. Some 
of those on the right of this group, like 
Mr Nixon and Governor Reagan of Cali¬ 
fornia, differ with it only to the extent 
that they favour prosecuting the war 
more ruthlessly, with fewer holds barred. 

The other group holds that, since the*g 
war is unpopulai, unsuccessful and a*! 
drain on national energies that are needed 
elsewhere, the Republican party ought to 
campaign next year with the promise to 
stop the bombing of North Vietnam and 
negotiate a peace. Senator Thruston Mor¬ 
ton of Kentucky has become at present 
the effective leader in Congress of this 
group and it includes Governor Romney 
of Michigan, still considering when to 
declare himself a candidate for the presi¬ 
dential nomination. Lately its numbers 
have grown and thert are some in the 
other camp (such as, perhaps, Governor 
Rockefeller) who might join it yet. But, 
however an anti-war Republican candi¬ 
date might fare against President John- 
son in an appeal to the country at large, ** 
it is hard so see how he can collect rite 
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Republican party behind him. At present 
the Republican notables find themselves 
on either side of a middle position which 
is occupied by Mr Johnson himself. 
Raucous and .dandy fait a* tty* differences 
are among the may find 

it easier than the Rmiblicans to close 
ranks for tb£ eletfojiil w^tle. 

V * ^ 

p.i.ilnli t .. 

Justice's new term 

—■■ r 1 " 1 1 .. 

When W Justices of the Supreme Court 
took their seats for a new term this 
month, they brought with them a historic 
new member, Mr Thurgood Marshall, 
the great-grandson of a stave and the 
Court’s first Negro Justice. Among those 
present for this symbolic moment was 
President Johnson, who made the appoint¬ 
ment. Just where Justice Marshall the 
second wilt take his place in the spectrum 
of judicial jphilotophy, particularly on the 
cases invoking monopoly and criminal 
law which so often divide the Court 
narrowly, will not become clear at once ; 
he will disqualify himself from judging 
cases in which he was involved as Solicitor- 
General. In that post he is succeeded 
by an academic luminary, Mr Erwin Gris¬ 
wold, dean of the Harvard Law School. 

So far most of the Court’s time has 
been spent in winnowing out which of 
the 700 or so cases submitted to it will 
be considered ; it has accepted just over 
a hundred so far, of which about two 
dozen will be given a full review. But 
refusing to hear a case is no negligible 
decision. Because the Court refused to 
hear an appeal from school boards in 
Alabama ana Louisiana^ they must now 
bring about the full racial integration of 
students and staffs required by the Court 
of Appeals. Refusal to hear appeals 
means that Mr Hoffa, the trade unionist, 
stays in prison and the Reverend Martin 
Luther King'must pay five days 1 penance 
there for leading an ; illegal protest. 
General Walker* has also lost the $75,000 
awarded to him originally as damages 
against the Associated Press; a public 
figure, to sustain a charge of libel, must 
prove malice. On the other hand, the 
Court's decision not to hear &n appeal 
brought by Negro parents against the 
Cincinnati school board shows that the 
Court is not ready yet to rush in where 
even angels might fear to tread : into 
the question of whether local authorities 
are required to create racial balance 
in schools where segregation arises simply 
because of the pattern of housing. 

As always, the cases to be heard this 
year are a mixed bag. Those involving 
the criminal law and the police—particu¬ 
larly 11 stop and frisk ” laws—-may be the 
most controversial. The main case in¬ 
volves a law student in New Orleans, 

! Mr Wainwright, who refused to take off 
his jacket to show the police that he did 
bear the tattoo, “ Born to raise 
ilJUV' which was the chief identifying 
Hirk of a man wanted for murder. If 
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the Court decides that it is unconstitu¬ 
tional to punish a man for chronic public 
drunkenness, the lower courts will be 
relieved of a huge burden, though that 
of the health authorities will go up 
correspondingly. 

Wtyre technical, but of wider import¬ 
ance, is the question of Whether taxpayers 
may sue the government because the 
federal eduction Act permits text¬ 
books and instruction to be given to 
students in Roman Catholic schools. Over 
40 yean ago the Court' ruled that a 
taxpayer’s interest was too small td justify 
a challenge to government spending but 
now the arguments that the plaintiffs’ 
rights under the First Amendment have 
been injured. Anonymous political litera¬ 
ture, the rights of juvenile defendants 
and state loyalty oaths present other 
interesting issues. 

The cases of particular interest to 
businessmen involve the powers of federal 
authorities, anti-trust and merger suits and 
pricing policy ; there is also a long-stand¬ 
ing case involving off-shore oil and where 
the M shore ” begins. The Federal Power 
Commission is battling to defend its right 
to set the price of gas in a whole area, 
the Permian basin, which is tapped by 
300 companies; the Justice Department 
is bringing its third challenge to the 
Bank Merger Act of 1966. It also hopes 
to persuade the Court that it can veto a 
joint venture of two companies (the Penn- 
Olin case) without having to produce 
absolute proof that without the agree¬ 
ment the firms would have become true 
competition in the production of sodium- 
chlorate. But even in industrial warfare 
there is some light relief. Is the musicians’ 
union a monopoly because it sets a floor 
under fees for orchestral engagements ? 
And does a ban on topless dancers 
infringe their constitutional right of self- 
expression ? 


Meridian's trial 


If the Senate need* proof that Negroes, 
particularly in the rural South, need the 
federal government to protect them from 
intimidation, assault and murder, it need 
only look at the court in Meridian, Mis¬ 
sissippi. There seventeen white men (in¬ 
cluding a retiring sheriff, his deputy and 
the newly-elected sheriff) have been 
standing trial at last for crimes committed 
more than three years ago against two 
young white civil rights workers and a 
courageous young Negro. It is true that 
even in Neshoba County things have 
changed. Sadly, the days when idealistic 
young whites weht South to the racial 
battlefield are gone; they are no longer 
welcomed by the practitioners of black 
power. More happily, responsible white 
people have given the white supremacists 
notice to behave, even if the Confederate 
Stars and Bars continue to wave outside 
the court-house v But ^harpssment of Ne- 
*groes is still freqtieht In the deep South 
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Flaunting white supremacy 


while punishment for the guilty is still 
rare. 1 

The crime which was committed in 
June, 1964, was murder but, unless it is 
committed on federal property, murder is 
a state affair. Mississippi, to its eternal 
disgrace, has made no move to identify 
or to prosecute the guilty. Instead this 
has been left to the federal government 
which, after time-consuming legal set¬ 
backs, has managed to put the defendants 
on trial—but only for conspiring to de- g 
prive the victims of their constitutional 
rights, under a statute nearly a hundred 
years old. If the all-white, largely fem¬ 
inine jury convicts (there were Negroes in * 
the panel but all were challenged by the 
defence)* the maximum penalty will be 
ten years in prison and a fine of $5,000. 

In charge of the prosecution is Mr 
Doar, the Assistant Attorney General for 
civil rights, a sign of the importance 
which Washington attaches to the case ; 
the fudge, a segregationist, has neverthe¬ 
less behaved with fairness. Four witnesses, 
either present or past members of the 
White Knights of the Ku Klux Klan (ex¬ 
tremists among extremists), have told a 
consistent story of a deliberate conspiracy 
to lure Mr Schwerner into the nei ghboui^ijf 
hood by burning a Negro church and to 
arrest him and his companions for speed¬ 
ing •, then they were delivered to the 
lynchers. Admittedly three of the wit¬ 
nesses have been in the pay of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation for years ; one 
made his appearance in court accom¬ 
panied by five government agents with 
drawn pistols. 

The House of * Representatives has 
already approved a Bill which makes it a 
federal crime to use violence against any¬ 
one ’’because of race, colour, religion, 
political affiliation or national origin ” ; 
offenders would be tried not for con¬ 
spiracy but for the crime that they aqe 
accused of committing, with suitable perf-3jP‘ 
aides if they are convicted. A Senate 
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Banoa Cokumerciale Italians Banca diCredit® Finanziario (Mediobanca) 

Banoa Naaionale del Lavoro Banco Ambrosiapo Banco di Roma Bank of London & South America 
Bamque de Binuelka, S. A. Banqne Ginirale dn Luxembourg, S.A. 

Banqne Intern ationale i Luxembourg S. A* Banqne Lambert S. CL S. 

Banqne Mobiltt re et Indnstrielle Banqne Nationale de Faria Banqne de Faria et dea Paya-Baa 
Banqne de Suez et de rilnion dea Mines Banqne Worms & Cie Baring Brothers ft Co., 
Bayeriache Verehosbank Burkkalrdt & Co. Commerzbank CrMit Commercial de France 
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Credit Indnatriel et ^Commercial Crddit Lyonnais Credito Italiano 


Credit Indnatriel et ^Commercial 
The Deltec Banking Corporation 
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Crddit Lyonnais 
Deutsche Bank 
HiU.Saa.ol&Go. 


Enramerica^Fi nanziari a IntemazionaletSspA HiHSamnejU 

Limits* 

Ktediethank N.V. Kredietbank $.A. Lnxembonrgeoise 

LazardFrtresftCie Meea ft Hope Samuel Montags 


Prefer Bank 
Kleinwort, Benson Ltd. 
Lazard Rrothers&Go., 

Limits* ' 


Samuel Montana ft Co. Morgan ft Cie S. A. 


Morgan Grenfell ft Co. NederlandseOverzee Bank, N.V. deNeuflize, Schlamberger, Mallet ft Cie 

Limits* 

SaL Oppenheim, Jr. ft Cie Pierson, Heldring ft Pierson de Rothschild Fr^ei 

N. M. Rothschild ft Sons J. Henry Schroder Wagg ft Co. Skandinariska Banken 


J. Henry Schroder Wagg ft Co. 
Soditg Gdndrale S.A. 


Skandinariska Banken 
Stockholma Enakilda Bank 


Sociftf Glnirale de Banqne S. A. Soddtl Ginfads S, A. Stockholma Enakilda Bank 
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Dillon# Read ft Co. Inc. 
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Goldman, Sadia ft Cd. 


The First Boston Corporation Kuhn, Loch ft Co. 

Drexel Hnrriman Ripley Baatman Dillon, Union Securitiea ft Go. 
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Lehman Brothers Loeb, Rhoades ft Co. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner ft Smith Smith. Barney & Co. Arnhold and S. Bleichroeder, Inc. 

ascvrlOss U.*mwritsr limits* Issssss wi si 

Back® ft Co. Baer Securities Corporation Bqrnham and Company ■ Clariij Dod^eftCo. 

F» Eberatplt ft Co, W. & Hutton ft Gd. Lepercq, de Neuf lize ft Co. 

.Model# Ro)an4 ft Co* Inc. ✓ Swiaa American Corporation 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


subcommittee, however) has Been per¬ 
suaded by Senator Ervin of North Caro¬ 
lina to make the so broad a* to be 
virtually unacceptable. It may be up to 
the Senate itself to give three brave young 
men a fitting memorial. 


Steel held up 


The only dissidents on the strike-ridden 
vjUnited States labour scene who found a 
'solution to their grievances last week were 
*the leggy Rockettes of Manhattan’s Radio 
City Music Hall who left the picket line 
.for the chorus line. Elsewhere around 
the country labour stoppages continued to 
take a mounting economic toll. The 
United Automobile Workers are in the 
second month of their strike against the 
Ford Motor Company ; after thirteen 
weeks the copper miners seem no closer 
to successful negotiations ; and the wild¬ 
cat strike of some 15,000 lorry drivers who 
transport steel has been going on for about 
nine although a settlement now appears 
near—for the second time. 

This strike has brought shooting, arson 
and sabotage to highways from Chicago 
to the eastern seaboard and has taken 
the life of one Michigan driver who was 
not even carrying steel. The unusual dis¬ 
pute has pitted the lorry drivers against 
their own trade union, the powerful 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
The steel haulers own their own vehicles 
and rigs and lease them, along with them¬ 
selves as drivers, to road transport com¬ 
panies which have contracts with the 
steel producers to deliver their steel. The 
drivers have been demanding that the 
union negotiate a new contract to in¬ 
crease their share of the hauling fee fend 
to pay them for time spent waiting for 
steel to be loaded at th p mill. This, they 
say, would force the companies to speed 
up the loading process. 

Neither the union officials, whom many 
drivers accuse of being too intimate with 
the road transport companies, nor the 
companies themselves, are eager to reopen 
negotiations. The union has condemned 
the violence and has urged the drivers to 
go back to work. As for the steel com¬ 
panies, which depend on lorries for 60 
per cent of their deliveries to customers, 
they have been switching heavily to the 
railway* and have maintained a surpris¬ 
ingly steady level of production although 
there Have been some cut-backs and 
stocks have accumulated. 

Any settlement will probably be based 
on the compromise' drawn up in Pitts¬ 
burgh by representatives of the Governors 
of the seven states covered by the dispute. 
Bcfi>rp M the steel lorries fan move, all foui 
groups involved ■*— haulers, road 
transport companies, trade union and 
jgML^mills—must agree on the terms and 
Im Commerce Commission, 

KMn regulates charges, is also involved. 
W the transport companies who have 
iVKa recalcitrant m far* 
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Chemical reaction 


How far the congressional tide has turned 
against freer trade jo tije months since 
the completieh k>f the Kennedy round of 
negotiations for reciprocal reductions in 
tariffs should be clearer after the hearings, 
of die Senate Finance Committee, which 
began this week. At these the demands of 
a variety of jndustrtes-*-steeJ, oil, textiles, 
watches, mink, meat, lead, ziric and dairy 
products—for protection are being chal¬ 
lenged by spokesmen for the'Administra¬ 
tion. The special case of the chemical 
industry, which is calling upon Congress 
to refuse to grant a concession made at 
Genevat is discussed by a correspondent 
in New York : ' 

For the most part American industry 
works quietly behind the scenes to get 
what it can from Congress. A notable 
exception is the chemical industry, which 
has been conducting an emotional, even 
hysterical, campaign to kill an Administra¬ 
tion Bill Which nas yet to be sent to 
Congress. Part of this Bill would 
eliminate the right granted to the in¬ 
dustry by Congress in 1922 to establish 
an American Selling Price (ASP) as the 
base fpr setting tariffs on imports of ben- 
zenoid chemicals. These are a group of 
chemicals derived from coal tars and used 
to manufacture dyes, detergents, plastics, 
flavours, perfumes, medicines and pesti¬ 
cides. During the Kennedy round the 
American negotiators at Geneva agreed 
to try to get Congress to eliminate ASP, 
in return for which the members of the 
European Economic Community would 
make further reductions including some 
in non-tariff barriers, especially on motor 
cars and American tobacco. 

Although most chemical companies 
claim that they are being sacrificed on 
the altar of freer world trade, there are 
men in the industry who take it to task 
for not preparing itself (in the light of 
American trade policy over the last 30 
years) to relinquish a position so favoured 
that the industry itself set tariffs for be;n- 
zenoid chemicals and even determined 
when they should be invoked. In the 
nineteen-twenties there was little question 
that the chemical industry needed some 
sort of protection. Befqre the first World 
War the United States depended on Ger¬ 
many for dyes and pharmaceuticals, two 
of the products made from be,nzenoid 
chemicals. Occasionally, Americans 
formed companies to manufacture these 
items, but German cartels drove them 
swiftly out of business with drastic price 
cuts. Thus, during the 1914. war, the 
United States found itself without sup¬ 
plies, The result was the Tariff ACtof 
1022, in which,Congress established the 
A*SP system of customs valuation' as a 
way for the industry to protect itself. 

It was a weapon which worked mar¬ 
vellously. Whenever an American com- • 
pany wanted to manufacture a new 
proauct, it merely announced a selling 
price,calculated Jtejuake, itjtighly unpjqfit- 


' fcbfe for iHw» myem-fy 
the American market. Tfic wipe all) 
guaranteed unusually .good profits tro thcjje ^ 
who established it, although the ijidustfy 
maintains that < profits in l^enzenoid 
chemicals are marginal to this d ay. 

At Geneva the American 'negotiators 
undertook to reduce tariffs on. all chemi¬ 
cal^ by 5b per cent over a five ,-year peridd 
bfcginning en January 1, 196A The EEC 
negotiators agreed to cuts od 10 per cent 
for two years running and then, depend¬ 
ing On the elimination Of ASP, three more 
cuts of 10 per cent eac’A, jmgmtung dtf 
January 1, 1970. The chemical industry 
maintains that it has already been the 
victim of tariff reductions larger th^n 
those applied to any other industry and 
that it has thus dome its share in die 
name of freer trade. It says that elimina¬ 
tion of ASP will iriean another cut thaN 
will average 20 pejr cent to 25 per cent, 
over and above the original 50 per cent. 
Angering the industry more than this, 
however, is the coming change in the 
system of turnover tax in EEC coun¬ 
tries ; this, tVie industry says, would 
negate the fe,w tariff concessions which 
the American negotiators did win. 

The possible removal of ASP has 
delighted foreign producers but among 
the large American chemical companies 
which will be affected feeling is bitter. 
Yet not ?dl sections of the industry want to 
retain ASP. Since without it the prices 
of beiW'enoid chemicals should be lower 
in the United States, companies that use 
these chemicals are generally in favour of* 
the tariff agreement and the removal of^ 
ASP. Those heavily involved in import¬ 
ing chemicals also oppose ASP, for 
obvious reasons. It was only after a bitter 
in.temal fight that the Manufacturing 
Chemists Association recently came out 
for retention of ASP. One outspoken 
voice in favour of its removal is the chair¬ 
man of Baird Chemical Industries. He 
believes that the industry will be well able 
to take care of itself, since the American 
market provide? “ enormous opportunities 
for economies 1 of scale.*’ 

Not surprisingly, Mr Roth, the Presi¬ 
dent's Special Representative for Trade 
Negotiations, also regards the ASP 
system as an undesirable impediment top 
trade and a system that “gives domesfm 
manufacturers unique and unfair” ad¬ 
vantages. How well foreign competition 
has been locked out, he says, is demon¬ 
strated by these figures for 1964: in that 
year the chemical industry sold $36 
billion of product?, of which $3 billipn 
worth were protected by ASP ; imports 
of A$P*pn>tected products were valued 
at only $50 million* Last week he pointed 
out that/when the “ASP package” goes 
into effect, the duties levied on benzenoid 
chemicals by-the EEC and by Britain will 
be muph Ipwer than those of the United 
States, although he acknowledged that 
, some small American companies will 
close their doori if ASP is abolished. * ^ 

How likely this trtay be is hard to judge. 
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General Foods Overseas Development Corporation 

4%% Guaranteed Debenture* due October 1,1982 

Convertible on and after July 1,1963 into Cothmott Stock of, and Unconditionafly 
Guaranteed a$ to Pay want of Principal, Premium, it any, and Interest by, 

General Foods Corporation 


Banque de Bruxelles S.A. 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. The First Boston Corporation Kahn, Loeb k Co. Morgan & Ci* International S.A. 

Blyth & Co., Inc. Drexel Harriman Ripley Eastman Dillon, Union Securities ft Co. Kidder, Peabody I: Co. 

InctTponltd 

Lasard Frirei k Co. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fanner ft Smith Smith, Barney & Co. 

Manurttlen (hduurilir Llmdted Ineevvemed 

Dean Witter ft Co. A. L Ames ft Co. Arnhold and S. Blekhroeder, Inc. B ach* ft C o. Bear, Stearns ft Ca 
Burnham and Company Domin ick ft Do mhuch, The Dominion Securities Corporation Grecoshields ft Co Inc 
Hallgarten ft Co. Hams ft Partners Inc. Lopcrcq, de Wenfli se ft Co. ModeL Roland ft Co., Lie. 

New York Hanseatic International Ltd. LP. Rothschild ft Cm Wood, Gundy ft Co., he. Baer Securities Corporation 
Bell, Goninlock ft Company Hhrsch ftCo. Royal Securitiee Inc. Sues American Corporation 

In s orpnrntod h mt |sra l>d 

Swiss American Corporation 

October 18, 1987 
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Goldman, Sachs ft Co. Lehman Brothers 

Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. Bancs d’Americs e d’ltaKa 

Bancs Commerciale ItaEana Banca Nazionale del Laroro Banca Private Pinansiaria 

Banca Prorinciale Lombarda S. p. A. Banc* Ambrosian* Banco di Roma 


Banque Lambert S. C. S. 


Bank of London ft South America 

Upllsd 

Banque Nationale de Paris Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas Banque de Suei et de lUniea des Mines 

Banque Worms ft Cie. Baring Brothers ft Co. Bayerische Hypotheken-und Wechsel-Bank 

LialM 

Bayerische Staatsbank Bayerische Vereinsbenk Berliner Bank BerEnerHandels*GeseDschaft 

A fcH— g ueellnebn ft 

Gunnar Bohn ft Co. A/S Burkhardt ft Co. Casenove ft Co. Commerzbank La Cempagnie Financiere 

Ahtl o agsi s IlMhalt 

Credit Commercial da France Credit Lyonnais Credit# Italiano The Dekec Banking Corporation 

limited 

Den Danske Landmandsbank Deutsche Bank Dresdner Bank Euramerica-Finanziaria Internazionale, S. p. A. 

AW 11 on goo olio ck aft A WtlongosollsrWnft 

Robert Fleming & Co. Hambrot Bank R. Henriques Jr. Hill, Samuel ft Co. HoHandsche Bank-Unie N. V. 

Limited Limited Limited 

Kitcat ft Aitken Kjpbenhavns Handeltbank Kleinwort, Benson Ltd. Kredietbank N.V. 

Kredietbank S.A. Luxembourgeoise Lasard Brothers ft Co., Ltd. Lazard Freres ft Cie. Mees ft Hope 

Merck, Finck ft Co. Samuel Montagu ft Co. Ltd. Morgan Grenfell ft Co. 

lias! ted 

de Neuffise, Schlumberger, Mallet ft Cie. Sal. Oppenheim Jr. ft Cie. Pierson, Heldring ft Pierson 

Privatbanken i Kj#benbavn de Rothschild Frires N. M. Rothschild ft Sons 

J. Henry Schroder Wagg ft Co. Singer ft Friedlander Skandinaviska Banken Socifte Gdoerale 

Limited Limited 

SocietfGenerate de Banque S. A. Stockhohns EnskOda Bask Strauss, Turnbull I Co. 

Svenska Handelsbanken S. G. Warburg k Co. White, Weld & Co. 
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BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 

MEMBER OF BANKERS TRUST NEW VORK CORPORATION 

Consolidated Statement of Condition, September 30,1967 



DIRECTORS 


ASSETS 


WILLIAM H. MOORE 

Chairman of the Board 

LEWIS A. LAPHAM 

Vice Chairman of the Board 

ALFRED BRITTAIN III President 


LEE S. BICKMORE President, 

National Biscuit Company 

JOSEPH F. CULLMAN, 3rd 

Chairman of the Board, 
Philip Morris Incorporated 

RICHARD C. DOANE 

Former 

Chairman of the Board, 
International Paper Company 

WALLIS B. DUNCKEL President, 
Bankers Trust New York Corporation 

KEMPTON DUNN 

Chairman of the Board, 
Abex Corporation 

PAUL A. GORMAN President, 
Western Electric Company, Inc. 

PLATO MALOZEMOFF President 
and Chairman of the Board, 
Newmont Mining Corporation 

WAYNE C. MARKS 

Armonk, New York 

WALTER A. MARTING President, 
The Hanna Mining Company 

WILLIAM F. MAY 

Chairman of the Board, 
American Can Company 

WILLIAM A. MORGAN 

Senior Vice President 

HERMAN C. NOLEN 

Director of various Corporations 

PHILIP D. REED 

Director of various Corporations 

KENNETH RUSH President, 

Union Carbide Corporation 

ANDREW W. TARKINGTON 
President, Continental Oil Company 

WILLIAM T. TAYLOR 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
ACF Industries, Incorporated 

W At TER N. THAYER President, 
Whitney Communications Corporation 

E. CLINTON TOWL 

Chairman of the Board, Grumman 
Aircraft Engineering Corporation 

, THOMAS d. WATSON, JR. 

Chairman of the Board, International 

k Business Machines Corporation 

AZAR B. WILDE 
* Chairman Emeritus, 

Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company 

L. 


Cash and Due from Banks. 1,267,085,000 

U.S. Government Obligations. 442,846,000 

State and Municipal Obligations. 676,887,000 

Other Securities. 91,641,000 

Loans, less reserve for possible loan losses. 3,390,842,000 

Bank Premises and Equipment, less depreciation . . . 45,284,000 

Customers'Liability on Acceptances. 110,558,000 

Other Assets. 96,153,000 

Total Assets.$6,121,196,000 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits—Demand.$2,983,889,000 

-Time. 2,316,604,000 

Total.$5,300,493,000 

Borrowed Funds. 107,2V2,000 

Bank’s Liability on Acceptances. 112,210,000 

Reserve for Taxes and Accrued Expense. 46,907,000 

Dividends Payable. 6,362,000 

Other Liabilities. 64,173,000 

Debentures of Affiliated Company 5 % due 1988 . . . 20,000,000 

Total Liabilities.$5,657,357,000 


CAPITAL 

Capital Notes 4£% due 1988 .$ 84,079,000 

Stockholder’s Equity: 

Capital Stock (Par value $10 per share) .$ 90,886,000 

Surplus. 200,000,000 

Undivided Profits. 88,874,000 

Total Stockholder’s Equity.$ 379,760,000 

Total Capital.$ 463,839 000 

Total Liabilities and CapFtat.$6,121,196,000 


Assets carried at $372,877,000011 September 30, 1967 
were pledged to secure deposits and for other purpose*. 

% 

London Offices 

9. QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. E.C.4. 34. GROSVENOR SQUARE. W.l 

' Incorporated with Umittd Uabdity in the U.S.A. 

, MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 

* ? 
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present the odds are against repeal. This 
may explain why the White House has 
yet to send its trade Bill to Congress. 
Indeed, the Administration may decide to 
wait until 1969 in the hope that the new 
Congress win be trade-oriented. 


Subversive 

inactivity 


In Texas terms it was not an extravagant 
wedding present: last summer President 
Johnson appointed his favourite secretary's 
new husband, Mr Simon McHugh, to the 
Subversive Activities Control Board at an 
annual salary of $26,000. The appoint* 
ment breezed through the Senate without 
any hearings or debate although the young 
man’s qualifications were hardly outstand¬ 
ing. But then not much work is required ; 
the board is nearly defunct and has 
handled no cases in the last 17 months. 
Its one pending case, involving the 
W. £. DuBois Clubs, is tied up in the 
courts and may never be heard. But in¬ 
stead of mercifully hastening the board’s 
demise, the glare of publicity generated 
by the appointment of Mr McHugh has 
inspired some members of Congress to 
try to resurrect the SACB. 

Set up over President Truman’s veto 
in 1950 to force all communist organisa¬ 
tions and fronts in the United States to 
legister with the government, the board 
was gradually done ouf a job by the 
Supreme Court because it required citizens 
to testify against themselves ; this is un¬ 
constitutional. Nonetheless, Congress has 
granted the board’s members $6,000 each 
in pay increases over the past three years 
as well as an additional $36,000 for secre- 
tanal help. Is the SACB still necessary ? 
Senator Dirksen, leader of the Republi¬ 
cans in the Senate and a constant chal¬ 
lenger of the Supreme Court, claims that 
its death would hurt the morale of the 
boys in Vietnam. He has proposed that, 
to give the board something to do, it 
should be allowed to proclaim which 
organisations are communist or subversive 
without forcing their officers to register 
and thus incriminate themselves. But his 
attempt to attach this proposal as an 
amendment to an appropriations Bill last 
week was defeated by liberal Democrats 
amid charges of a new “ McCarthyism.” 
The Republican leader will probably in¬ 
troduce a separate Bill and in the House 
of Representatives the Committee on Un- 
American Activities has reoommended a 
similar proposal. 

The failure to provide work for the 
board did not prevent the Senate from 
voting to give it the $295,000 for the cur¬ 
rent year which the Administration had 
requested and the House of Representa¬ 
tives approved. Senators who took the 
much-publicised economy drive seriously 
attempted to strike out the appropriation 
for "those pinochle player*” but this 
move was defeated. 
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Stop the draft week 


The organised protest j^inst conscrip¬ 
tion for military service in Vietnam 
which is being staged this week in cities 
all across the United Stater (and in 
foreign countries as well) is, more wide¬ 
spread and better cd-ordmatocT than pre¬ 
vious demonstrations of this kind, ft is 
to culminate in WashfrqgtQn DC, at the 
weekend when at* least 46,000 people, 
it is hoped, will march peacefully from the 
Lincoln memorial to the Pentagon 
and blpck the doors of the Department of 
Defence, if they are allowed to harass 
the “ war-making machine n in this way. 

The organiser-in-chief is a coalition 
of about a hundred anti-war groups 
called the National Mobilisation Com¬ 
mittee to End the War in Vietnam; 
naturally it is being alleged that this is in¬ 
filtrated by communists. But the protest, 
like its predecessors, has highly respect¬ 
able support, including that of the 320 
signatories 6f “ A Call to Resist Illegiti¬ 
mate Authority,” which has appeared in 
newspapers and magazines recently. The 
signatories include professors, writers and 
clergymen ; the latter propose to offer 
sanctuary in their churches to conscien¬ 
tious objectors and those who help them 
in their struggle against service in the 
armed forces. 

The main drive this week lias been to 
disrupt military induction centres and 
local selective service offices with large 
numbers of young men trying to turn in 
their diaft cards (registration papers). 
Others are burning them, an illegal act 
under a law passed by Congress in 1965 ; 
its constitutionality is to be challenged in 
the Supreme Court. The supposedly non¬ 
violent character of the demonstrations 
has been frustrated by the police in 
several places, notably, Oakland, Califor¬ 
nia, where the authorities were notorious 
for their rough treatment of previous 
peace marchers from the University of 
California at nearby Berkeley, a famous 
centre of dissent. A correspondent who 
has been tracing the development of this 
movement %n a variety of places writes : 

Of the smaller groups Cadre in 
Chicago, led by a Mi Gary Rader who 
has served with and been sickened by the 


Special Force* in Vietnam, baa 200 active 
members, of whom half are ^tudenti j 
every morning they throw a picket line 
around the induction centre and hand 
out leaflets. Since early last summer 
eight men have refused to be inducted 
and 15 others have fled to Canada, 
Cadfe ; deals with both white men and 
Negroes and has had particular success 
with Puerto Ricans. 

to Seattle, Washington, 75 people 
|>elong to Draft Resistance. Nobody i* 
actually in gaol there yet but ten indict* 
ment* are pending. 1 st' Washington, DC, 
a iimilar group has 30 active members, 
half of them student*; they canvass men 
who are about tp be ca|M up, hoping to 
persuade the entire local drttft for a single 
month not to go, , 

A young soldier told your corres¬ 
pondent recently that he ? w*t m member 
of a 40-man group including officers as 
well as enlisted men, at * base which he 
preferred not to name, that^ had been 
formed to assist soldiers who, did not 
want to go to Vietnam. Tbjsjf were also 
determined not to obey orders if they 
were sent into cities to deal with riots. 
According to this man pne Comjnon tactic 
used to avoid duty in Vietnam is to fail 
continually in the qualifying tests given to 
soldiers in their particular trade. 

Estimates vary as to the actual number 
of young Americans who are determined 
to resist conscription even if it means a 
gaol sentence or going to live in Canada 
-—or Cuba—for ever. (While the maxi¬ 
mum sentence is five years, most men are 
being sent to gaol for two years and eight 
months.) The Quakers Central Com¬ 
mittee for Conscientious Objectors says 
that its latest figure shows 46 men in 
civilian gaols j its committee thinks that 
between 3,000 and 7,000 have left to 
take up Canadian citizenship. Twelve 
men, of whom the best known is 
Captain Levy, are known to be in the 
military' stockade for having refused 
orders involving the war. The National 
Lawyers Guild, which handles draft 
lesistance cases, puts the numbers much 
higher, however. At the end of June 
6,000 men of draft age had registered as 
conscientious objectors, although by no 
means aU of these have been granted that 
status by the government. 
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Tour Japan Market is the "Mass Elite" 


And Asahi Shimbun delivers it to you. We 
call the five million households regularly taking 
Asahi Shimbun the “mass elite”. Because they 
represent one-fifth of all Japanese households 
yet are in the upper income brackets, where they 
can afford your products. 

Consider these statistics: in’ the upper income 


brackets, 40.8 percent of all households subscribe 
to Asahi Shimbun; the ratio goes up to 44.4 
percent among households headed by a uni¬ 
versity graduate; and it jumps to 45.8 percent 
among families headed by executives. 

If you are selling in Japan, the “mass elite” 
is the market to aim for. Why not act now? 


Asahi Shimbun 


THE FOREMOST NEWSPAPER IN JAPAN 

Net Pyid Circulation Morning Edition 5,253,648 Evening Edition 3,466,587 



(ABC, Jan.-June. 1967) 

m For further information about Asahi Shimbun and its reader, please contact: 

‘ Joshua B. Powers Ltd. Gillow House, 5 Winsley Street, London W. 1. Tel. 01-580 6594 
Joshua B. Powers Inc.' 551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Tel. Murray Hill 2-1935 
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WHAT MR GLADSTONE KNEW 

Social Geography of British Elections, 
By Henry Felling. 

Macmillan . 486 pages. 70s. 

This is the biggest goldmine of a book on 
British politics to be written for many a 
long year. There is a great body of grass¬ 
roots knowledge, thanks to Namier and 
his successors, about the eighteenth- 
century electoral system ; a good deal is 
known, though more might be, about 
1832 ; and there is the excellent work of 
our post-war psephologists. But over the 
Victorian and Edwardian years, the hey¬ 
day of parliamentary politics, there is 
silence. Who can say how Gladstone 
really won Midlothian, what was done by 
the parties on Ithe ground, what the 
Buccleuch interest was up to, who were 
the Edinburgh faggot-voters, and how the 
law of agricultural hypothec came into 
it ? Yet historians 1 still glibly write about 
it being our first modem election 
campaign. 

Mr Felling starts a little later. But he 
has done a great service in this pioneer¬ 
ing, and painstaking, work. He has put 
his boots on and traversed the country as 
it was from 1885 to the first world war. 
His method is interesting. He takes the 
division of England into a dozen provin¬ 
cial regions, first suggested by Professor 
G. B. Fawcett on the basis of the 1911 
census ; adds his oWn divisions for Wales 
and Scotland (Ireland is naturally ex¬ 
cluded) ; and examines their characteris¬ 
tics at a constituency level. He applies 
three rough tests : of social class, based on 
the proportion of female domestic ser¬ 
vants to every hundred households ; of 
nonconformist influence, based on cen¬ 
suses of religious attendance; and of 
landowning interest. But perhaps his best 
work, which should be followed up, is his 
use of newspaper files for an age which 
saw the provincial press at the height of 
its influence and, some might say, its 
expertise. The result is fascinating. 

It confirms the importance of regional 
factors: the tendency to assume that class 
interest must be the supervening, if 
hidden, factor in Victorian electoral 
behaviour receives a setback. It illustrates 
the propensity of the working class to 
divide, on economic as well as religious 
grounds. (Hie English middle class was 
much more coherent: of 5$ readily iden¬ 
tifiable middle-class constituencies Mr 
Felling can find only two—Bedford and 
Torquay—which were consistently more 
Liberal than Unionist, for local reasons. 
The Scottish middle class was much less 
dass-oonsdous.)~ And it hints, further, at 
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how much of the electoral countryside 
over which Gladstone, Asquith, Salisbury 
and Balfour were competing is still recog¬ 
nisable in our time. 

Mr Pelling uses what he calls a sbo- 
election average of the Conservative and 
Unionist proportion of the poll as his 
skeleton or customary electoral behaviour. 
It bean out how differently the regions 
reacted to the major political issues of the 
time. On home rule there was, of course, 
the visible effect of Irish immigration in 
particular regions. Yet the Liberalism of 
East Anglia was able to dissociate itself 
from Ireland, while the Liberalism of the 
South-West did not. In neither were there 
many immigrants. Part of the answer 
must be that the South-West, with its 
seagoing tradition, was more aware of the 
outside world ; besides the fact that its 
fishermen may have feared the loss of 
Irish Sea grounds. At all events Unionism 
got a boost, which must have helped it in 
the South-West later on. 

The khaki election of 1900 provides 
similar contrasts. It is apparent that the 
Unionist gains were chiefly m the towns, 
which felt the war fever; but the 
countryside was not concerned and parts 
of it slipped leftwards. The Scots, who 
identified themselves as one of the master 
races of the empire, returned a Unionist 
majority for the only time (all Glasgow’s 
seats were carried). The Welsh, by con¬ 
trast, stayed stubbornly parochial and 
pro-Liberal. Or take tariff reform: there 
is the splendid contrast between the York¬ 
shire textile workers moving on their own 
towards it in 1892 and Sheffield’s light- 
metal industry clinging to the Unionists 
against the countrywide sweep of 1906. 
For those who doubt the effectiveness of 
religious nonconformity, against either 
Anglicanism or Lowland Presbyterianism, 
Mr Pelling’s examination of Penning and 
Highland constituencies is recommended 
reading. 

What is most intriguing is how little 
the electoral map has changed in the past 
75 years. There is Glasgow Camlachie, 
electing a Unionist on a split vote in 1996 
and 1910, and doing the same again as 
late as 1948. There is the Eye division of 
Suffolk, the strongest Liberal seat in East 
Anglia and still Libefol in 1950. There 
is Reading, marginal as ever through the 
years. There is Bury St Edmunds, a rotten 
little Tory borough of 3,000 voters bar¬ 
ricaded against a radical heartland in 


anti-Irish Unionism of Ctuunberiam ip 
Birmingham which lingered, degenera- 
1 tely, into the racism of the 1960s. Then 
' Stocktpn-o^Tfc^ J^dp^iaaB^^oriJ- 
ing class, electing an attfactiye Tory ip 
1892 and, even tiibrfc* surpristnri m 
1906 : just the town for a* Iferold 
Macmillan in the 1930s. ’ " vi J 

' The list is endless, but one more sesft 
( must be mentioned* Up in the north anq 
west of Norfolk the 'farm workers have 
fought precariously through all the post- 
war years in throe of the most margins} 
constituencies in* the country. In the firtt 
four elections of Mr Felling’s period the 
Liberal standard-bearer in north-west 
Norfolk was Joseph Arch, the founder d 
the National Agricultural Laboured 
Union. It seems that Arch" {got ha 
majorities out (except in 1886) against the 
small farmers and freeholders because thk 
big landlords believed in letting their 
workpeople vote as they wished. Those 
landlords were the Prince of Wales 
(Edward VII) at Sandringham and his 
crony the Earl of Leicester. On such 
accidents are political roots put down for 
generations. ) 

Mr Pelling does not go into this 
longevity of our political structure^ 
although his final words show that he is 
aware of it. It can be exaggerated. Yet it 
is there. We have changed many t thing|i 
since 1885 : universal suffrage has come 4 
new industries have grown ; education, 
the social services and communications 
have had their little revolutions ; the face 
of the land has altered ; two great wars 
have been fought; and the Labour party 
has brushed the Liberals aside. Yet ask 
what you wish : why Wolverhampton hafe 
been one of the most Tory towns in 
England since the war, why Liberalism 
successfully reappeared in Colne Valley, 
why Argyll is the most Conservative of 
the crofting counties—and many of the 
right answers could be given hy Mir 
Gladstone. 

LIFE OF A QUIET MAN 

George Bell: Bishop of Chichester 
By Ronald C. D. Jasper. 

Oxford University Press . 412 pages. 70s. 

George Bell won the hearts of the 
British, and of Etirope, by representing 
the Christian conscience, first against 
Hitler, and then against those who iden¬ 
tified all Germans with Hitler. It is 
widely believed, though it is probably un¬ 
true, that but for his letters and speeches 
on indiscriminate bombing of civili&rfs 
Churchill must have nominated him to 
be Archbishop of Canterbury. He was so 
pertinacious a man that he was some- 
* times obstinate. His company was utterly 
delightful in its quiet simplicity, for he 
was without pomp or pretentiousness, anti 
his sensitive conscience was married to a 
broad humanity. There was nothing 
sectarian about hjm. Up perceived thfc 
vQIainy of Nazism several years 
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Socialism, Capitalism 
and Economic 
Growth 

Essays prosantod toMaeritt Oobb 
MM C. H. FEHtSTIIN 1 

Maurice Dobb was for tong in the 
alntost unique position of being 
respected and read both by Marxist 
and by orthodox economists. These 
essays have been written to mark ht9 
retirement as Reader in Economics at 
Cambridge w *967. The main theme 
of the book, economic growth and 
planning, ia considered from the 
theoretical, practical and historical 
angles by such leading authorities as 
Professor Johansen * Professor 
Kalecki, Professor Solow, E. H. Carr 
and Christopher Hill. 

45s. net 


Departmsht of Applied Economics 
Monograph 13 

The British Patent 
System 

Voltima 1 1 Administratis* 

K. H. BOEHM 

In collaboration with AUBREY 8ILBERST0N 

This is the first of a two-volume 
study of the working and economic 
implications of the British Patent 
System. The first volume deals with 
rta history, legislative'position and 
methods of administration. The 
second volume will assess its 
economic effects. 

55 s - net 


Cambridge Legal Csss Books ' 

Cases and Materials 
on Labour Law 

K. % yVEpOERBURN 

The first book to provide source 
materials on British Labour Law. In 
addition to quotations from statutes 
and leading cases/ it contains extracts 
from Trade Union riiles and 
decisions by th$ National Insurance 
Commissioner?, the Industrial Court 
and similar bodies. 

$ Ckth 845. net; paperback 49*. net 
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some of his colleagues, and identified Him¬ 
self from the first with the cause of the 
Confessional Church in the German 
Church struggle. Bonhoeffer used him as 
an intermediary to persuade the British 
Government to help that German resis¬ 
tance which led to the bomb plot of July 
1944. More than anyone outside 
Germany he worked for the new life of 
Jewish refugees from Hitler, and after the 
war for just treatment of occupied 
Germany. For a short time he made him¬ 
self intensely unpopular with the leaders 
of British opinion. The possessors of sensi¬ 
tive consciences are often tiresome to the 
rest of us ; and afterwards all society is 
grateful for the memory that someone 
stood up for charity and good sense. Lord 
Woolton went up to him -when he was 
about to speak in the Lords. “George,” 
said Wool ton, there isn't a soul in this 
House who doesn't wish you wouldn't 
make the speech you are going to make.” 
And when Bell looked downcast, Wool ton 
said ”... But I also want to tell you that 
there isn't a soul who doesn’t know that 
the .only reason why you make it, is be¬ 
cause you believe it is your duty to make 
it as a Christian priest.” 

This is a quiet biography of a quiet 
man, the kmd of biography which Bell 
would have liked, because he would have 
hated to be written up. The stature is all 
there in the book ; but some readers will 
almost miss it, beeause the biographer 
prefers to understate. At times we seem 
to be reading of an ordinary and lovable 
man, without much colour. Lovable in¬ 
deed he was, and certainly he had neithei 
eloquence nor panache and his speeciies 
sometimes irritated rather than per¬ 
suaded. He never wrote an exciting letter, 
and far the best letter printed in this 
book was written by Hensley Henson. 
But he had plenty of colour, even if he 
preferred to hide it. The gentle mannei 
could mask strong opinions about people 
and things, and private conversation with 
him stirred and excited. It was no ordin¬ 
ary man who could write one of the best 
biographies written in this century, the 
life of Randall Davidson ; or to whom 
Bonhoeffer, about to be executed, could 
send a personal message of affection ; or 
of whom, when he died, a German could 
say 11 We are grateful and yet ashamed 
that Germany during her catastrophe was 
given so much understanding of mind 
and heart.” 

GOING TO EXTREMES 

Germany’s Aims in the First World War 

By Fritz Fischer. 

Chatto and Wlndus. 67a pages. 5 gns. 

Ever since 1961, when this book was first 
published there, the academic world and 
the general public in Germany have been 
rent by the Fischer controversy* the most 
violent of its kind since the 1920s. There 
are three reasons for this. There was the 
book’s thesis. There was the fact that 
the thesis was upheld far the first time 
by a German s scholar of standing with 
full sUporting documentary evidence. 



in 1914 and clung to it thereafter with 
immense tenacity. Thjs programme,and 
this* tenacity/ far- fr6m being'products olf 
th^ war, were the logical outcome of 
German conditions, aims and ideas since 
the 1890s, They were net* the work only 
of militarists and ultra-nationalists; the 
German civilian chancellor, Bethmann 
Hollweg, was* as deeply involved in them 
as anybody else, and they represented 
the deepest wishes of the majority of the 
German people. 

Even in the 1960s this is an argument 
which remains unpalatable to most Ger¬ 
mans. Apart from its implication—which 
Professor Fischer did not need to spell 
out himself—that the behaviour of the 
Kaiser's Germany differed but little from 
that of Hitler, there is the additional con¬ 
sideration that the post-Hitler years had 
only intensified the anxiety to cling to 
the inter-war orthodoxy by which Ger¬ 
many was at least not guilty in 1914. But 
it is by no means a novel argument in it£ 
general outlines. It was standard fare for 
Germany's enemies during the first world 
war itself. It has been set out more dis¬ 
passionately by foreign observers ever 
since the war came to an end. As early 
as 1918 a Swiss military expeit, Colonel 
Feyler, in his book “ Le Probleme de la 
Guerre,” reached Fischers conclusions 
after a cogent analysis of Germany’s war¬ 
time strategy. For at (east the past 
twent) years, as documentary evidence 
has increased, the thesis has been upheld, 
with varying qualifications and refine¬ 
ments, by non-German scholars. Even in 
Germany a few scholars like the emi¬ 
nent lawyer Hermann Kantorowicz 
accepted it in the 1920s, while in the 
1950s the historian Ludwig Dehio pro¬ 
pounded it in articles which he later 
collected in his book, “ Germany and 
Twentieth Century Politics” (1959). But 
foreigners were foreigners; Kantoro.- 
wicz’s views were suppressed ; and Dehio, 
while he created more than a ripple, wrote 
only in general or near-philosophical 
terms about the arrogance of power. 
Fischer, in contrast, vyas a ,German 
scholar-—and the first pf these to buttress 
the argument with detailed chapter and 
verse from the German official archives. 

To say that The thesis is not new i? not 
to belittle the results of Prpfessor Fischer’s 
efforts. His work on the German govern¬ 
ment archives that became available after 
the second world waf was a prodigious 
labour and much pf the evidence it has 
produced is an important addition to 
knowledge. It must be added, however, 
that* the fury which the book aroused 
anjong his compatriots intensified 
and prolonged 1 by the literajnesp and 
rigid determination with which he bent 
the evidence to his case, confusing first 
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1914, Wh»t i' wiWep 
that it ImoWh^Iy At ^4 i^-*a Vital 
differfejnca i* allowed therfao- 

fesso? Piehea 'U pot fkt w*ongin hi* 
analysis of the social abd ethical frame¬ 
work in which the decisions were taken. 
Thus agaih, while what he says about - 
Germany’s war aims' after tfiq war had 
broken out is generally soitad, he exag¬ 
gerated the rational element—the pur¬ 
posiveness, the continuity and the unan¬ 
imity—in die dnve for power' that lay 
behind them. 

In the English translation the title has 
been changed—-in Germany it was pub¬ 
lished as “ The Drive f6r World Power ” 
—and the book has been somewhat 
abridged. But these extreme interpreta¬ 
tions have not been modified. English 
readers ought to remember that they are 
extreme, but also that they have wrought 
salutary change in Germany. As a result 
of the book and of the efforts of other 
German scholars to refute it, the subject of 
German policy before and during the first 
world war has ceased to be taboo there, 
and the intellectual climate of perman 
historical scholarship and of German 
political ideas has been refreshed. 


MERCHANTS AND FACTORS 

Aleppo and Devonshire Square: English 
Traders in the Levant in the Eighteenth 
Century % 

By Ralph Davis 
Macmillan. 270 pages 50s. 

The earlier histones of the trade with the 
Levant concentrated primarily on the 
organisation and operation of the Levant 
Company, and were largely based upon 
the company’s records and pamphlets 
occasioned by controversy about company 
privileges By contrast, Professor Davis 
draws mainly on the surviving records of 
individual merchants, particularly the 
immense collection of letters and papers of 
the Radcliffe family, and he is concerned 
with the people who actually conducted 
the trade, the principals m London and 
their factors in the Levant 
The essentials of the trade were 
straightforward enough—English broad 
cloth for Persian and Syrian silk—but 
the constraints within which the trade was 
conducted, the monetary confusions in the 
Levant, and the credit arrangements with 
Blackwell Hall factors in London were 
immensely complicated. “ It is nothing 
but the long-windedness that knocks up 
the Turkey trade ” wrote one merchant 
to his Aleppo factor ; but there is nothing 
long-winded about Professor Davis’s 
exposition of the relations between Devon¬ 
shire Square (a favourite place for the 
town houses of the Levant merchants) 
and distant Aleppo. He combines a prac¬ 
tical grasp of eighteenth-century business 
realities with an imaginative touch which 
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sequence of ffefe qkdltike ofirwtopoluto 
right* over wo 4 'trade, Prbfykor 
shows that ihb returns to capital were in 
fact moderate (though boosted by "the 
occasional bonanza) ; and though 11 the 
Turkey "merchants formed the most 
opulent and respectable bqdy of min' in 
the City ” this was not -the result of 
monopoly. It was simply due to the fact 
that no one could successfully conduct so 
distant a trade without considerable 
capital. Professor Davis’s account of the 
Levant merchants is a notable contribu¬ 
tion to the history of English society. 

But it is the factors who steal the 
show—the commission merchants, as we 
should now call them, who went out to 
the Levant as young men and stayed for 
eight, ten or sixteen years, or in some 
cases spent a lifetime abroad, handling 
the cloth sent them by their London 
principals and buying return cargoes. 
The factors were a vital part of inter¬ 
national trade arrangements from the 
beginnings of laige-scale trade until the 
appearance of rapid communications 
robbed the factor of much of his role. 
This study of the relations between 
merchants and factors in one particular 
market will help to an understanding of 
their function in other places and other 
trades. But Professor Davis has missed 
the opportunity of a comparison with 
West Indian trade provided by the 
brilliant study of the late Richard Pares, 

“ Yankees and Creoles,” which studied 
analogous problems m a different area. 
Professor Davis’s method of treatment in 
many respects reminds one of Pares, even 
down to the choice of a title which, 
though catchy, is likely to disguise the 
wide appeal of the work. 

BRAIN STIMULANT 

The Ghost in the Machine 

By Arthur Koestler 
Hutchinson. 398 pages. 42s. 

Assembling weighty evidence from 
selected scientists, often those considered 
brilliant but unorthodox by their col¬ 
leagues, the author presents a trenchant 
and sometimes sarcastic criticism df be¬ 
haviourism and experimental “ ratomor- 
phic ” views of men, showing that these 
theories have never adequately described 
the more essentially human faculties such 
as language, and he gives his own enlight¬ 
ening account of language as a hierarchy 
of organisation^ The theory of hierarchical 
organisation as being fundamental in all 
life is then developed, showing that all 
biological units are Janus-faced, having 
a self-assertive aspect towards their com¬ 
ponents lower m the hierarchy (man is 
the organisation of his faculties and or- j 
gans; the cell is the organisation of its 
subcellular particles), and an integrative I 
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Science and the 
Manager 

1 * 

R. W. Revans 

A compilation of papora originating in 
Professor Revane's own feagerch: this 
book will stimulate and snooMge bdtb 
managsmsnt students and those already 
engaged In the practice of manage* 
mant. " A rare capacity tor going to the 
root of things.'~^Vtfure 
160 pages 26s 


The Theory of 
Practice in 
Management 

R. W. Revane * 

" Clear thought and puhgent prose, 
which, frequently illuminated by shafts 
from tha scriptures and elsewhere, 
make this latest work as provoking as 
Ha forerun nar. ''—Technical Education 
168 pages 26a 

tntroduction to 
Computational 
Linguistics 

D. G. Hays 

Thio book-' makes a direct 'iiuHy of 
computer applications to 'linguistic 
research, publication ay#tam|. informa¬ 
tion dissemination and retrieve}, and 
translation. A light introductory survey'' 
of computer hardware helps to make 
tha book approachable by tha beginner 
231 pages 61 figs 70s 
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aspect -towards the next higher level 
(mjW** yearning to be i^bmtirged iwr social 
organisation; the cell'f/^tion 4s,tthit 
in a tissue). , { ^ p. 

The hierarchies' ari ^pen-ehdea, with 
an infinite regress at the lower end 
(molecules; atoms; particles; 

what next ?),, and^ett die upper end, 
which consciou&nw, * concept of organ¬ 
isation which forever eludes our grasp. 
Organisation is found everywhere—the 
evidence is given to show that memory is 
not k collection of photographs in the 
mind, but an actively synthesised ex¬ 
perience* that the learning even of non¬ 
sense Syllables becomes structured by 
ineriiories, that rats run mazes in more 
sophisticated ways than triahand-error, 
that there is a H strategy of the genes/’ 
and that random mutation ia an inade¬ 
quate theory of the mechanism of evolu¬ 
tion. Thi* argument, filling most of the 
book, is not all relevant to the later 
sermon, hut it is a compulsive ,read, and 
may wake some people from dogmatic 
slumbers. 

Then in the last section we take off. 
We are reminded that the integrative as¬ 
pect of man is far more dangerous than 
the assertive, because it is the wars of 
dynasties, religions, nations and now 
ideologies—of loyalties to a greater cause, 
in fact—that have caused the destruction 
in human history, while personal aggres¬ 
sion only results in hitting your neighbour, 
with' few deaths. References to man’s 


A sequel to “ A Social and Economic 
History of Britain 1760*1965” (§th edn.) 

The WELFARE 
STATE 

An Economic and Social 
History of Great Britain 
from 1945 to the Present 

PAULINE GREGG, 

Ph.D., B.Sc.(Econ.) 

This is a lively and authoritative account 
of contemporary Britain, and one that is 
particularly apt at a time when Govern¬ 
ment expenditure on the “ Welfare State ” 
is under searching review in Parliament. 
Indispensable not only to the student but 
to all who wish to understand modern 
British society. 37s 6d 

INDUSTRY, INCOME 
& INVESTMENT*.. 

F. W. G. BENEMY 

“ A fair, readable and comprehensive 
guide to economics in general and the 
economy of Britajmte particular .”;—Times 
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Koestler’s neurological theory ap^eap^r* 
,the 4ptcessiy^ .ov^rgroyyth of thfihtifian 
cerebral cortex is unprovided with the 
circuits for co-ordination vyith the p oIder 
emotional* parts qf the brain, tills is the 
root of the human predicament, the soma¬ 
tic basis of the old observation that man’s 
moral development has lagged behind fyis 
intellectual progress. The urgent need is 
to concentrate research on a drug which 
we could all take to improve this co¬ 
ordination, to eliminate emotional im¬ 
maturity and delusion formation, before 
we all kill ourselves. This would be 
different, we are told, from Aldous Hux¬ 
ley’s mescalin, as this programme will 
not attempt impossible pharmacological 
insights, only correction of inbuilt abnor¬ 
malities. 

This is the desperate suggestion, en¬ 
thusiastically based 011 shaky neurology, 
which we are offered as the only way out. 
But this odd theory is only part of a real 
vintage Koestler book ; a fine intellectual 
stimulant to the ghost in the machine. 

"DRAW CLOSE THY ROBE..." 

Lord Reading : The Life of Rufus Isaacs, 
First Marquess of Reading 

By H. Montgomery Hyde. 

Heinemann, 454 pages. 63s. 

“ I want to be painted in my robes,” Dr 
Montgomery Hyde reports Reading as 
saying when he was appointed Lord Chief 
Justice. In this biography Dr Mont¬ 
gomery Hyde has, as it were, kept the 
robes in the forefront of a picture that 
is curiously formal and negative. It is 
conventional biography, and, while it is 
none the worse for that, the lack of a 
dominant theme and a consistent argu¬ 
ment reduces the subject to the pallid 
lifelessness of a waxwork. 

It might be thought, on the face of it, 
that the career of Rufus Isaac’s would 
make for bold and colouiful treatment. 
The cabin boy (although strictly speaking, 
Isaacs was no more the genuine article 
than Dickens was a blacking boy) who 
sailed to India before the mast and 
returned as Viceroy : the first Jew to hold 
the highest legal position in the land : 
the early failure, who was “ hammered ” 
on the Stock Exchange but who went on 
to create a career of fabulous success— 
here, surely, is material enough to justify 
a purple patch or two. 

But Dr Montgomery Hyde does not see 
it like that, and throughout the book the 
right hand of appreciation is being pulled 
away and deflected by a left hand that 
inclines to the cautious qualifying clause, 
that moves to the prompting of ^n air of 
unease and dubiety* This ambivalence 
is most clearly shown in the pages devoted 
to the Marconi affair, It could be argued 
that the health of British political life has 
never fully recovered from the shock but 
so positive a line would be out of keeping 
with the book. Throughout the author 
strives to be fair and, /o* instance, just 
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spells out , the verdict of ” not, guijty ™ for 
Isaacs and, his friends,'vet, all through, 
it hangs in the ah trapsforpiei} by #>me 
magic into the wraith of tHp words “ not 
proven.” It is somehow typical that,' in 
spite of the book’s length* room is found 
for only part of “ Gehazi/’ 

Still, there is here more than the bio¬ 
graphy of a great public servant ; there 
is the history of the times in’which he 
played so prominent and varied a paijt, 
and immediately Dr Montgomery Hyde, 
who makes the best possible use of letters 
and private papers, moves away to the 
larger context, so does his narrative grow 
in confidence. The chapters on Reading’s 
work in the United States during the first 
war and in India afterward? are particu¬ 
larly illuminating. The solemn superiority 
of the Puritan as it peered out of Wilson’s 
eyeglasses is conveyed with a maximum 
of effect and a minimum of effort, and 
this particular sketch is but one of a 
number equally vivid. If there is that 
about the tense, polished, intelligent, 
ambitious figure of Reading himself, per¬ 
petually alert for the jumping of cats and 
the blowing of winds, which defeats the 
author, there is yet enough general interest 
in the book to act as a counterweight. 


STATES AND TREATIES . 

Modern Trends in Treaty Law : Consti¬ 
tutional Lam, Reservations and the Three 
Modes of Legislation 
By Kaye Holloway. 

Stevens. 757 pages. 8 gns 

This new work of the self-effacing Kaye 
Holloway is particulaily welcome, provid¬ 
ing, as it does, a very scholarly and un- 
rushed treatment of certain aspects of the 
law of treaties. Book One deals with 
the drawing up, conclusion, adoption, 
acceptance and entry into force of treaties, 
and carefully examines the competing 
attitudes with which the International 
Law Commission has been faced on these 
topics. Book Two is an invaluable 
comparative study of the constitutional 
and international practice of a large 
number of states on the effective validity 1 
of treaty obligations. The relationship 
of this practice to legal theory is admir¬ 
ably analysed. The final part of the book 
is on reservations—though a second part 
has been added on, which deals with the 
formation and development of customary 
law, and is concerned, in this context, 
with the standing of general mutilateral 
conventions and wit(j treaties as a source 
of htw. 

In the preface Miss Holloway expresses 
her appreciation to Judge Sir Gerald 
FitzoiaUrice for encouragement in the 
preparation of this work. Throughout, 
there is ample evidence of her admiration 
for, and reliance on, his approach to , 
international law. 


* * $ 




largest car bod 
specialists: 

Pressed Steel Fisher 



Pressed Steel Fisher are the largest car body builders in 
Europe. They are one of the most efficient* best-equipped 
and—without question—the most versatile. 

They can undertake the entire body production—from the 
drawing board to the fully-painted, fully-trimmed body. 

Or accept contracts for any permutation or combination of 
body-building work. 

PSF have all the specialised skills, resources, and equip¬ 
ment to take on body-making work for any motor 
manufacturer. They have a capacity of over one million 
car bodies a year. 

Nearly 50% of British cars take shape at PSF 

Almost every other car you see on the road, including every 
Mini, starts life as a PSF pressing. In fact, from the 
production lines at PSF flow bodies for many 
famous manufacturers including BMC, Daimler, 

Jaguar, Rolls-Royce, Rootes Group, Rover and 


Standard-Triumph International. And it doesn’t end there. 
For even car makers who produce their own bodies, turn 
to Pressed Steel Fisher for their press tools. 

Toolmakers to the World 

Not only in Britain but throughout Europe, in Asia, South 
America and Australia, motor manufacturers draw on the 
vast technological and production resources that PSF have 
accumulated over 40 years. 

A still stronger British Motor Industry 
Their world experience, the technical benefits of their en¬ 
gineering and production facilities, and their largo-scale 
research into new techniques for improving products and 
processes contribute substantially to an even stronger 
British Motor Industry. It is a contribution which 
is helping to increase the industry’s competitive 
power, as well as playing a vital part in the nation’s 
economy. 



Visit Pressed Steel Fisher Limited 

A Subsidiary of British Motor Holdings Limited 

International Motor Show 
Stand No. 167 

Head Office: Cowley, Oxford. Plants at Birmingham, Coventry, Cowley* Llanelli & Swindon. 
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The lessons of the motor show 


Aston Martin DBS—fours for (4s 4A) under £3400 



Sunbeam Rapier — mid-Atlantic fast-back 




Citroin DS—lights wander with the wheel 






Triumph l$/6o—cteahinj up an eight-year-old 


Motor shows are for glamour and 
the hard sell. Glamour now 
means virility rather than status 
symbols: the best bit of glamour 
at this year’s Earl’s Court exhibi¬ 
tion (open this week) is the new 
Aston Martin DBS, beautifully 
styled by engineers looking for 
aerodynamic qualities rather than 
by “stylists” who forget that a 
car is a machine to move in. 

But the real interest of the show 
is the cars people are actually 
going to buy; whether absolutely 
new, improvements on existing 
cars, or one of the evolving models 
favoured by American-owned 
companies, who eschew the tech¬ 
nical leaps forward indulged in 
by Europeans. The differing atti¬ 
tudes impose strains on both sides. 
The Europeans have to be five 
jumps ahead when necessary. 
They then have to be prepared to 
modify their cars steadily in detail 
over the ten or 20 years their 
product will run. The Americans 
have to keep plodding on, and not 
hope to jump too fast ahead. 
Earl's Court is littered with the 
results of these problems. Notable 
among them is the desperate 
attempt by British Motor Hold¬ 
ings to catch up. During the years 
of Sir George Harriman’s per¬ 
sonal rule, the group got badly 
behind. It failed to improve the 
Minis and noos and left a gap 
between them and the 1800. 

This year the hands of the group 
of “ new men ” within BMH can 
be seen in the vastly improved 
Minis and the 1100s. Both are 
more comfortable, possess more 
powerful engines and show a host 
of detail improvements (no 
archaic dip switches, better dash¬ 
board layout on the 1100s, cleaned 
up rear-end styling). Both are 
. now available in a proper spread 
of prices and specifications (Minis 
£5°9‘£579> 11008 £647-£72i) 

with options on number of doors, 
size of engines and trim. This 
spread does two things. It gives 
BMH’s dealers equality against 
the Viva and the Imp; and it also 
makes the policy of “ badge engin¬ 
eering ” in cars costing less than 
£800 look even more stupid. 
Previously you either bought a 
pretty basic Mini or noo, orpaid 
an extra £100 more for "the Riley 
or Wolieley version. Now there 
is even. less, reason to buy the 
daisies names. 

The improved Minis and 1100s 


should ensure the group a 3-4% 
extra slice of the British market— 
but only for a few months; Ford 
has edged up the price of the 
Cortina by £25 all round, as it 
has put in improved engines. This 
is a clear case of trying to stay 
ahead, since the Cortfiia already 
had 16% of the whole British 
market. And Ford must soon 
bring in a new Anglia to compete 
with the Vivas and 1100s. So the 
real battle could be next spring. 
Other European groups are also 
out of joint. Like BMH, Volks¬ 
wagen desperately needs some 
new models, for neither group 
will have its 1500CC Cortina-type 
models ready until next year. VW 
needs a Mini as well. But VW 
has at least improved the beetle 
through the years. Not so much 
by restyling (some cars, like the 
beetle, Mini, Fiat 500, ^re such 
cosy familiar shapes that change 
is superfluous) but by detail 
changes—29 this year. Triumph 
has put the 1300 engine in the 
eight-year-old Herald, whose sales 
had been sagging badly, tidied 
up the front end and revamped 
the inside, thus giving the many 
people who liked the car an 
excuse to buy the new 13/60— 
a point for all other makers of 
“ classics.” Renault has put a 
four speed gearbox into the 
Renault 4L while sales are high. 
But Citroen has been suffering 
the same way as BMH and VW. 
It had only the 20-year-old 
2CV and the underpowered Ami 
6, leaving a great gap until the 
big ID-DS range. This gap will 
not be filled until next year, or 
even later, by a Wankcl-engined 
car designed with NSU. Citroen 
has now evolved the 2CV into the 
Dyane, but this is still a car for 
peasants. There is, for instance, 
such a large gap between second 
and third gears that it is still un¬ 
suitable for normal urban use. 
And the French bourgeoisie, which 
loves the Ami 6, may discover 
that more orthodox cars (Opel 
Kadett, Fiat 1*4) are faster and 

n er, not to say better looking. 

es has filled out its range by 
the same tactic as BMH. The 
basic Imp design now goes all the 
way from £567 to the rather 
cheeky £726 asked for the fast- 
back sporty Sunbeam Stiletto. 
They will sell much better when 
t)»e suspension is changed to 
1teduce interior noise. Rootes* 
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Tlw Traffic-light Grand Prix 


0-30 

0-60 


mph 

mph 


sec. 

•ec. 

Aaton Martin DB0 

2.6 

6.1 

E Type Jaguar 

2.9 

7.4 

Oldsmobile Tornado 

3.1 

8.1 

Lotus Elan (+2) 

3.3 

6.2 

Triumph TR4A 

4.1 

10.9 

Triumph TR5 PI 

2.8 

9.0 

MGB GT 

4.0 

13.2 

MGC 

3.4 

9.8 

Figuree from " Motor 

megoelno. 

oxeept tor TRS and MGC. which ere 

from menufecturere. 




problem is that the medium-sized 
Hunter-Minx cars are so conven¬ 
tional ; the Minis and 1100, 
though older, are more advanced. 
However, Rootes now has a viable 
luxury small car in the Humber 
Sceptre (£1,139) and a decent 
American-style fast-back for the 
sporty-executive-family-man mar¬ 
ket in the Sunbeam Rapier 
(£1,200). These are both far 
better cars than the models they 
replaced. They may not hurt the 
well-established Triumph and 
Rover 2000. But they could hurt 
Ford's Corsair 2000E, not an out¬ 
standing car, but with no real 
competition up till now, in the 
absence of a faster, or better¬ 
looking version of BMH's 1800. 
Ford is competing with itself 
with an u Executive Cortina" 
with the new i6oocc engine, 
which is, however, at £982, only 
£25 cheaper than the Corsair. 

In one sense life is e 4 &er for 
those who have no previous car 
in a sector of the market. They 
can afford advance publicity for 
a car—it can cost an established 
manufacturer a lot of money if 
news of a new model creeps out 
while there are still stocks of the 
old This happened to Mercedes 
a couple of years ago with the 
uprated 230 range It notably did 
not happen to Ford last year. 
Dealers were encouraged to sell 
the old Cortinas by special dis¬ 
counts, so that when the new one 
arrived there were apparently only 
8,000 of the old ones in stock. 
But this sort of game is only 
playable if (again unlike BMH 
at some earlier shows) you 
can be sure of having enough of 
the new cars m stock to satisfy at 
least part of the initial demand. 
Simca had no such problems with 
the new 1 100, since it fills a gap in 
their range. In addition their fac¬ 
tory was under-utilised in the 
first half of this year, and the car 
itself, their first front-wheel drive 
model, uses a slightly bigger ver¬ 
sion of the 1000 engine. It will 
be a competitive car, with the 
usual front-wheel drive advant¬ 
ages of good road holding, and 
(a benefit unexploited by BMH) 
enough room for a saloon to be 
practically a station-wagon in 
terms of capacity. It also has the 
excellent fresh-air-on-the-driver's- 
face ventilation first introduced 
three years ago into popular can 


by Ford on the Cortina. But it is 
noisy, and feels a much cruder 
animal than the delightful 
Peugeot 204. 

The new Vauxhaii Victor, oh the 
other hand, is an attempt by 
Vauxhaii to repeat in the 
medium-car market the success 
of last year’s Viva in small 
family cars. And it is as much 
an improvement on the previous 
model as was the Viva. The 
styling (foaled down Chevrolet, 
as seen previously in the Opel 
Rekord) is very pleasant; there is 
a new engine in 1.6 or two 
litre versions, with adequate power 
throughout the speed range— 
which makes it very flexible ; and 
there is plenty of scope for 
development. Suspension and road 
holding are far superior to the 
old Victor, so that this is an ideal 
car for driving through windy 
English roads. But General 
Motors never changes the whole 
of a car ; so the new Victor has 
to make do with the gearbox 
and transmission from tne old 
one which are too noisy, and the 
synchromesh too easily beaten, to 
be really adequate. 

But at least the new Vauxhaii 
has adequate power. The Ameri¬ 
cans always give a lot in this 
department; sometimes too much 
for the road holding of a car. 
European designs start under¬ 
powered because of the emphasis 
on road holding. The contrast 
can be shown best at the top end 
of the market, with one 18-month- 
old disaster, the Ford Zephyr 
Mark I Vs and one new one, the 
Austin 3 litre. 

The Mark IVs were Ford's 
attempt to upgrade themselves, 
and as such did not convince the 
public and the can were too 
powerful for the road holding 
though this has been improved. 
The new Austin looks plain old- 
fashioned, though it has the 
superb road-holding of the 1800 
on which it is based, with longer 
nose and tail—and orthodox 
front-engine, rear wheel drive. 

It is also an unnecessary car. It 
was designed before Jaguar came 
into the BMH orbit. And since 
then Jaguar has discovered that 
there were people who wanted 
Jaguar glamour, looks and per¬ 
formance, but were prepared to 
do without the leathery trim¬ 
mings which cost so much. So 
Jaguar has eaten into Ford by 
cutting prices to below £1,500. 
This year the smaller saloons are 
renamed, reduced in price, and 
have better engines. The new 
Austin—which costs £1,418—is 
also underpowered; its new 3- 
litre engine gives much less power 
than the Jaguar 24. 

The car will not be available 
before the spring, and there is 
only one reason for BMH to put 
it into production at all. This it 
that it shares an engine with the 
new MGG which is one of the 
two new “ sportifs ” at the show. 
The other new car in this 
category is the first British pro¬ 


duction series pctrol-iujection car. 
Triumph's ’TR5. The increased 
acceleration of these (given in the 
table) show lemons learnt in the 
last couple of years from the 
success of the American sporty 
cats. You either have the snail 
charming sports car, like the Spit¬ 
fire, or go for real power. In 
between is difficult. 

The final feature is that the 
Japanese invasion continues, with 
special emphads on Honda, which 
is trying desperately to remain 
independent in any amalgamation 


of Japanese* motor firms by send* 
tag over for Minis at knockdown 
prices It 42 *o has an automatic 


on to-Mfoi; end the*e are i 
ing. VW has one, so does 


on the 1100 end Fiat on the $50. 
AJ 1 are cheaper than those on 
BMH's Minis and 1100s, bid less 
sophfotUHled, Everywhere, though, 
there is plenty of room for 
improvement, and details can 
score. CkroEn, for instance, has 
new headlights which swivel with 
the c sav Why did no one think 
of this before ? 



Dyane—Citroin presrf ? 



The uoo, Sima's counterattack 



Vauxhaii Victor—the mid*Atlantic took again 
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hdviduaEty 

is part of the pattern at Tl 


Tl Is a unique combination of 70 companies with gross assets 
of £260,000,000. A close-knit group that has grown dynami¬ 
cally by building on Its own skills and bringing original new 
thinking to research, production and management. It Is the 
worlds largest precision tube manufacturer, the largest cycle 
manufacturer, the only aluminium smelter In the U.K., and a 
major producer of heavy engineering plant. It Is a leader in 
machine tools and In many electrical and consumer product 
fields. It makes a vital contribution to the country's economy, 
and provides over 1% of Britain's Industrial exports-some 
£40.000,000 per annum. A group strong In resources, and 
geared to continuing growth and development along Its own 
Individual lines. % 

Hobbino a drive gaar tor a haavy plat* bandar at Mbachlnanfdbrlk Frorlap Gmbh. Tl'a Watt 
Carman subsidiary. 


Tube Investments Limited 

an adwncadsngfnaertig group 



Br id ge w ater House, Cleveland Wow, SL Jemea'e, London S.W.1 
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A Change of Fuel Policy 

The Government's energy policy has undergone a sharp change during the 

summer, tending to come down much more toughly on coal, and more leniently on nuclear 


'All that the coal industry thought it had gained last May, 
when the Minister of Power held a country weekend con¬ 
ference at Selsdon Park for the teen who head the national¬ 
ised energy industries, has now been lost again. The National 
Coal Board is to be told to produce no more than 126 million 
tons of coal in 1975. This will be formally announced to the 
House of Commons when the new energy white paper is pub¬ 
lished next month ; draft copies have already been shown to 
the heads of the nationalised fuel industries. Today, 400,000 
miners are producing coal at the rate of 182 million tons a 
year. On the NCB’s own ratio of 2,000 miners redundant 
for each million tons lopped off their production target, a 
minimum of 124,000 jobs will have gone from their industry 
in eight years’ time. Nothing all that new in these figures ? 
Superficially perhaps not, but they conceal a change of 
emphasis because the Government now accepts that coal 
consumption is going to run well below production with the 
likelihood that something between 30 million and 50 million 
tons of coal will havejjeen dug which will certainly never 
make a penny profit and may indeed never be used as fuel ; 
20 million tons are already stored above ground at this 
moment. The Coal Board, in short, will be allowed to dig 
the coal if it chooses, but the Government will not make 
anyone buy it. So on the Coal Board’s own unpublished 
reckoning, up to 50 million tons will be piled up into huge 
coal tips by the early 1970s. A ton of coal costs as much to 
store over ten years as it does to dig—which is close on £5 
a ton. So £500 million could eventually be locked up in 
vast deteriorating heaps, for which the Ministry of Power has 
undertaken in theory to compensate the Coal Board. 

This is alarming enough in purely budgetary terms, but 
what about its effect on the miners themselves ? Theirs is a 
dirty, skilled and dangerous job. Last year, a good one from 
a safety point of view, an average of three men were killed 
and another 20 injured every week. To incur this sweat and 
risk foi nothing—for whatever may be said about eventually 
finding markets, no one seriously expects more than a frag¬ 
ment of the stored coal will ever get sold—is bitter waste. 
Lord Robens, who is a realist in these matters, now says: 
“ Today I doubt if anyone outside mining is interested in 
protecting coal—it is simply a question of finding other jobs 
for ex-miners.” But anyone who looks at the topography of 
the Welsh valleys must know how hard a problem that can be. 
It is probably going to be solved only by moving mining 
communities bodily to other parts of the country. That in 
itself is going to create a social crisis of the first order. It is 
bound to set a lot of people, in and outride Parliament, asking 
whether it would not be easier—in the short run, if not in the 
long—simply to order the |as and electricity industries to bum 
more coal and end their flirtations with other cheaper fuels* 
The / Labour MPs who are also monbers of the 


National Union of Mineworkers are one of the largest blocks 
of trade unionists in the House of Commons/’but'they hftee 
had ho member in the cabinet since Mr Tom Fraser was, 
somewhat ironically, pushed out of the Transport Ministry 
and made chairman of the North of Scotland Hydro 
City Board ; so their political weight is much Ifcto than their r 
numbers might suggest. And, despite the considerable number 
of communists who are prominent in the ^top ranks of the 
NUM, the miners have not created industrial trodbje ter d 
decade ; such communists as Mr Will Paynter, the miners* 
president, have already given tough backing to NC® dis¬ 
ciplining of lazy miners and have co-operated in moving teen 
from dying coalfields to those that still have a future. They 
may be less ready to co-operate when news of the size of the 
proposed coal run-down gets around ; and an army of angry 
miners can do much more damage—politically and econo¬ 
mically—than most. The proposed rhass rally in London late 
this month of miners, meeting to pfoteSt at the Goverriteerit’s 
fuel policy, may be only the foreVunner of Other and bigger 
rallies to come. The fact that no Jack Dash-like figure has 
arisen in the coalfields, and that the NUM is not subject tbthe 
split executive decisions which are forcing the National 
Union of Railwaymen into one piece of brinkmanship after 
another, means that if the miners do revolt, they are likely 
to move as a much more disciplined body than either the 
dockers or the railwaymen. 

It would not therefore have been surprising if the Govern¬ 
ment had been tempted to take a soft line with the coal 
industry. The fact that it has settled for a much tougher one 
than it did cvfen a few weeks back, despite the obvious politi¬ 
cal risks, suggests that some very hard talking must have been 
done inside Whitehall about the economic importance of a 
cheap energy policy : about how disastrous it could be to tie 
a large part of the country’s energy supply to a fuel that is 
likely to increase its price by 60 per cent in the next decade, 
while prices of competing fuels stand a good diance of com¬ 
ing down. Now the Minister of Power is even showing some 
interest in the possibility of lifting the biggest single obstacle 
to cheap energy m this country, namely the 2d a gallon fuel 
oil duty (2.2d with the present surcharge) specifically im¬ 
posed (by Mr Selwyn Lloyd) to protect coal and now yield¬ 
ing £60 million a yeftr to the Government. Much of this is 
blue sky talk, since it is said to be dependent on the coal 
industry being slimmed down to those few super-efficient pits 
that can under-sell oil : but it is nice to think that minister 
are even prepared to discuss the possibility that the fuel oil 
tax might be ended. r 

The tug-of-war for what was coal’s market is now between 
natural gas and nuclear power, with nuclear power for ti|c 
moment fairly obviously the winner. Superficially, this looks 
the right decision to tqkkt. In the United States, 26 m^car 
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power stations were either ordered or approved in the first 
nine months of this year ; the International Atomic Energy 
Agency talk? qI an “ avalanche ” of orders. The chairman of 
the Central Electricity Generating Board has said repeatedly 
in the last few months that atomic power is now substantially 
cheaper in Britain than coal. So it is, but that is not the only 
option. The fact is that on the sort of figuring ofie can do 
now, natural gas looks a cheaper fuel for power stations than 
either coal or uranium.. If it's cheap eneigy you want, the 
sound course could ha to slow down the nuclear programme 
very considerably in the next decade in favour,of natural 
gas. 

This would make sense in more ways than one. Take the 
case for gas first. If the Electricity Generating Board could 
buy its natural gas for somewhere between 3d and 3£d a 
therm (which would allow the Gas Council a nice profit 
over the kind of price the Gas Council would like to pay 
for North Sea gas), it could build power stations to bum it for 
£40 a kilowatt. This is about £10 a kilowatt cheaper than it 
can build stations now to bum coal, and roughly half the cost 
of a nuclear station. The electricity from these natural gas 
stations would cost o.4d a unit. This would not only be 
cheaper than the best nuclear station; it would also be 
comfortably within the bracket at which electricity could 
be generated from fuel oil even if the tax on it were removed. 
Added to which are some strong reasons for slowing the 
present nuclear programme. 

This is not because there is anything wrong with the present 
British atom stations. The advanced gas-cooled reactors now 
going up, unlike the original gas-cooled reactors which were 
their predecessors, are more than competitive with coal (and 
also with oil provided that oil Ls taxed). But they have a 
disadvantage that the earlier stations hadn’t: their fuel is 
relatively more expensive. The Atomic Energy Authority is 
now building the full-scale (200 megawatts electrical) proto¬ 
type of the nuclear plants expected to sweep the market from 
1975 on: the fast breeder reactors. Lord Penney, before he 
retired frpm the chairmanship of the Atomic Energy' 
Authority, gave some figures to the parliamentary select 
committee on science and technology about the possible cost 
pattern these would have, and he put their fuel costs at half 
those of the advanced gas-cooled reacton. More specifically, 
if one puts the cost of power from the stations being built 
now at between o.4d to 0.3d a unit, the fast reactors might 
start at 0.3d and eventually go as low as 0.23d. 

These figures may not be correct to the last decimal point, 
but they are of the right order. They mean that, by the 
second half of the 1970s, the Electricity Generating Board 


will be operating three separate nuclear 

original natural u^nium ortjj HI # 

future generation ojfast breeders also using very cheap fue], 
and tfee middle generation of advanced gas-cooled reactors 
now being built and using relatively expensive fuel. That 
middle generation of atomic stations is going to be demoted 
to providing electricity only at or near the peak hours, not 
all round the flock* which they were designed to do. And 
that premature demotion could take place quite early in 
the life of those planned for commissioning in the mid- 
1970s. 

This.,happens to all electricaf plant. Those^with the lowest 
running costs inevitably provide'the base load year-round ; 
those with the highest running Costs cope with the worst of 
the wfater peaks; and* the rest range between these extrema. 
But it so happens that all opr nuclear costing has been 
worked out on the assumption that the atomic power stations 
Will stay on base load over the whole accounting period, 
namely 20 years. Down-grade them top soon and their 
relatively high capital costs begin to tip the scales ; they make 
atomic electricity look a poorer bargain. Add to this some 
evidence that the fuel in the present advanced gas-cooled 
reactors might misbehave if switched on and off load too 
frequently, and the present plan of confining all the big new 
power stations to nuclear energy, with the exception of one or 
two oil-fired ones now held up in the pipeline, begins to look 
a mite less sensible. 

There are vested interests ip glossing this over. Public 
confidence in atomic power’s cheapness had a bad shaking 
when the first-generation gas-cooled stations proved to be 
twice as expensive as their coal-using competitors ; and it 
might not take kindly to another. The Generating Board and 
the Electricity Council have somewhat miscalculated the trend 
of electricity demand, and to admit that future loads might 
not be as heavy as expected could embarrass them further. 
The Gas Council wants to keep its natural gas monopoly, 
and is likely to perform mighty feats of statistical gymnastics 
to prove that it can sell so much that there will be no natural 
gas to spare for the Electricity Generating Board. The 3,000 
million cubic feet a day expected by 1975 will all, the Gas 
Council avers, be taken up by gas users with the biggest 
increase in industrial sales. CEGB may in the end have 
exchanged one high cost incubus, coal, for another—nuclear. 
There is much that is suspect about its nuclear costing on this 
load question, yet it remains a dam sight easier to get 
Government approval for nuclear plant, for all its high 
capital cost (witness the big Scottish one approved in the 
last few days) than it is for an oil-fired one. 


Shipyards in Fighting Trim 

Are the Japanese invincible ? Their ten year lead in shipbuilding is really 

only based on applying techniques that everyone could use. This is the second part 

of our special report 


The Japanese think that their prices ire only eight per cent 
lower than Europe’s ; this is over-modest but it suggests the 
competitive gap between them and us, us being Europe, isn’t 
impossibly big. Now that their order books are so long that 
they are having to quote delivery in 1971, Europe actually 
has the advantage on delivery dates, and should pick Up con¬ 
tracts like the two giant tankers recently ordered in Britain. 
And low wages apart, Japan has ho natural advantages as a 
shipbuilding nation that Europe couldn’t have if it wanted. 

Atjfi$t glance there doesn’t appear to be much of 4 tech- 
gap between British and Japanese shipbuilding: Most 


of the techniques being used in Japan ait known to British 
shipbuilders or the British Shipbuilders 7 Research Association : 
but they simply aren’t being put to use in British shipyards. 
Japan is probably spending a smaller percentage of turnover 
bn research than Britain ; accbfttthg to the Geddfes Com¬ 
mittee, the British figure is about 3 per cent, in Japan it is 
probably closer to 1 ^ per cent. But there is a vast gap between 
turnover: £478 million in Japan last year against less than 
£300 million in Britain. And in Britain the government is 
footing considerably more bf the research bill than it is in 
Jap** Where the real weight of research*& being done 
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by the shipbuilding groups themselves. This in spite of the fact 
that the Japanese Ministry of Transport’s Ship Research 
Institute, which costa the government £1.1 million a year, has 
now got newer and better facilities than either the National 
Physical Laboratory or the BSRA in Britain, though there 
doesn’t appear to be much difference in the standard of work* 

The big difference in Japan is the weight of supporting 
efforts from the shipyards themselves and from the academic 
world. Today there are over 5,000 naval architects with uni¬ 
versity degrees working at all levels of management in 
Japanese ship yards ; and Japanese universities with naval 
architects’ departments taking a leading part in the national 
research effort are churning out between 200 and 300 more 
graduates each year. In Britain the best research effort on the 
part of the BSRA and NPL is not finding its way into the 
shipyards because there is no one to apply it. The few quali¬ 
fied men ground are too busy keeping up with the mountain 
’of daily work. 

Computers are being put to considerably wider use in 
Japan’s shipyards than they are in Britain's. Both cost and 
stock control by computer is now a common feature in Japan 
and production control programmes are beginning to appear. 
Nippon Kokan at Tsurumi has all its steel work on a com¬ 
puter network. Nearly all the new big shipyards have 
goliath cranes able to lift between 200 and 300 tons each 
(usually two such cranes are used on the berth so that final 
blocks of between 400 and 600 tons'are lifted on to the build¬ 
ing berth) ; and they are computer controlled too. 

It is worth remembering th^t it is far easier to put produc¬ 
tion control on to a computer when the responsibility is al¬ 
ready in the drawing office. In British shipyards, the 
introduction of computers means that a revolution in manag¬ 
erial attitudes and shop-floor working methods has got to 
be faced. That revolution, as last week’s article explained, 
has long since passed in Japan* 

Finally, there are wjiole families of semi-automatic and 
automatic welding machines* being used in Japanese ship¬ 
yards which cannot be seen at work in Britain, though once 
again the technology is not unique. There are at least half a 
dozen different kinds of one-side welding techniques being 
used which enable giant slabs of steel plates, for the sides or 
bottom of big ships, to be put together without having to be 
turned over for welding from both sides. This allows smooth 
production-line welding on conveyor systems without turning 
and shifting breaks. The general impression one gets from 
Japanese shipyards is that British welding practices need a 
very thorough shaking up indeed (and not only in the ship¬ 
yards). Progress in this field in Japan has been achieved 'by 
co-operation between the shipyards’ own research staff and 
the research staff of various Japanese steel companies. This 
lesson needs learning in Britain. 

Specialisation 

The Japanese are a long way ahead with the construction of 
facilities for building really big tankers and bulk carriers ; 
it will take at least a decade for anyone else to compete on 
anything like the same scale, though there should be individual 
shipyards in Europe providing competition before then. r 
Five entirely new Japanese shipyards with almost ideal layouts 
have been constructed since 1964, or arc under construction 
nqw. All of these Can build ships between 200,000 and 
300*609 tons anti there will be at Jekst three shipbuilding and 
repair diotJffl v capaWc v of taking 506,000 ton ships by 1970. 
Without any real competition in the giant ship field for the 
next five years, the Japanese will be able to build a margin 
of' profit into their prices that no European Shipbuilder can 
do today. But this isn’t all. The Japanese are also going into 
the smaller, tramp ship replacement business with a ven¬ 
geance. As one example, Ishikawajima-Harima (hereafter 


called IHI) has just delivered the first of its “ Freedom ” ships 
designed to replace the 800 to 900 decrepit Liberty ships stilt 
floating (and not always floating) around the oceans. 

This ship sells for just under £r ttiiffion and IHI hap 
orders for 43 already. It competes directly with the standard 
ship being offered at about the same pride by Austin anti 
Pickersgill on the River Tecs. In fact, Austin and Pickersgill 
has a more modem and better laid out shipyard than the old 
IHI Tokyo shipyard (there is a newer one in Yokohama)) 
being used to build the Freedom ships. But the screaming 
lesson for Britain is that IHI put far more time, effort anti 
money (plus hiring an international firm of naval architects 
to design the ship) into market research before the ship wap 
built and it now has a pro6& worldwide marketing organisa¬ 
tion drumming up sales., This should explode once and for all 
the British myth that only ih$managing directors of shipyard^ 
can sell ships. For something like the next three years there 
will be a Japanese Freedom ship launched every 25 days. 
It takes only go days from keel laying to completion, plus 
two months planning time before building starts. For ships 
over 50,000 tons, Japanese shipbuilders still take up to g 
months {fanning time and 5-6 months between keel laying 
and completion. Thai gives a total time between order and 
delivery of about 15 months for big ships in Japan compared 
to 2 years in Britain. 

In cargo liners and specialised ships, Europe ought to be 
able to challenge Japanese prices for some time to come* 
But can it ? Japan is not yet geared to be really competitive 
in this field, but the recent tendency of European shipowners 
to turn to Japan for cargo liners shows just what superior 
production and cost control can achieve even when most of 
the cargo liners built in Japan come out of the older, less 
well equipped shipyards. Mitsubishi lost money on the cargo 
liners built recently for Britain’s Ocean Steamship group. And 
the shipping company’s supervision of the building programme 
was so strict that the Mitsubishi’s manager will be quite happy 
if he doesn’t see that particular customer again. But the out¬ 
turn was still better than Vickers’s who built the sister ships. 

Government Aid 

There is far less government aid going into Japanese ship¬ 
yards than into British. There is in fact no visible direct aid 
to the shipyards themselves at all. But there is a government 
sponsored shipbuilding programme under which about 2 
million tons of new ships a year are being built for Japanese 
owners. Under this programme Japanese owners get special 
low interest loans (4^ per cent) to enable them steadily to 
build up the Japanese fleet. By 1971 the Japanese merchant 
fleet should be about 22 million tons gross, which will make 
it bigger than the existing British merchant fleet. Government 
policy here is aimed at keeping a positive balance in the 
Japanese shipping account, and it is the intention that about 
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Hundreds of years ago Indian 
tribes in South America used a 
fine strong material called cau- 
chuc. They got it simply from a 
wild tree, named Jebe in the 
native language. 

The red man was as familiar with 
the material as he was with wa¬ 
ter, sand and stones. He would 
have laughed if anybody had told 
him that thij milky liquid from a 
tropical tree should cause a 
technical revolution all over the 
world as a raw material (latex) 
for rubber Today It is anything 
but ridiculous. Without rubber 
you can rub out technical pro¬ 
gress. The use of rubber has in¬ 
creased so tremendously that 
trees alone couid not cover the 
demand. Industry developed syn¬ 


thetic rubbers with a wide range 
of properties and for thousands 
of purposes. 

On the DSM Geleen site a new 
EPDM synthetic rubber* plant 
will be on stream soon. It is 
another first by DSM. 

Keltan will find application in 
numerous articles in the aircraft, 
automobiles, shipbuilding and 
other industries. With Keftan 
DSM has made a progressive 
contribution to the field of rubber. 


* Trada-mark KELTAN 
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55 per cent of Japanese exports should be carried in Japanese 
ships by 1971. (In 1966-67 Japanese ships carried 37 per cent 
of j^ancse exports ant? 66 par cenj of imports.) 

This shipbuiltjing programme is giving a nice, steady 2 
million ton annual base Toad of work to Japanese shipyards 
(compared to a total production of around 1 million gross 
tons in Britai^i). By some peculiar arrangement, which 
nobody appears willing or able to describe, steel used for 
domestic ships is cheaper than that used for export ships. A 
lesson for Britain. The Japanese government is also blatantly 
encouraging the development of Japanese auxiliary machinery 
and brought-in components by M asking ” shipyards to limit 
their foreign imports in this field to 5 per cent of their total 
requirements. Above that figure import licences are extremely 
hard to come by unless the foreign owner threatens to take 
his order elsewhere if he isn’t albwed to use auxiliaries of his 
own choosing. This compares with a completely free (and 
.chaotic) market in auxiliaries and brought-in components 
in Europe. The policy has obviously paid off, because 
Japanese auxiliaries and brought-in components can now 
frequently match their foreign counterparts in price and 
quality. But none of this compares with the level of direct 
government aid being provided to shipyards throughout 
Europe, or the amount and level of credit being made avail¬ 
able to British owners ; let alone the direct 20 per cent invest¬ 
ment grants which have left the Japanese gasping. 

Rationalisation 

Even now, with bigger groups than anywhere else in the 
world, the process of further rationalisation is by no means 
complete in Japan. IHI will finalise its present “ close 
association ” with the Kure Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Company next March. The original i960 merger between 
Ishikawajima Heavy Industries and the Harima Shipbuilding 
and Engineering company is a success story all of its own. 

It was a far more complex operation than the closer 
knitting together of the engineering components of the Mitsu¬ 
bishi empire. Mitsui will be announcing a merger with the 
Fujinagata Shipbuilding and Engineering company during 
October, and after that it is clear that the present “ business 
collaboration agreement” between Sasebo Heavy Industries 
and Nippon Kokan (NKK) will have to be widened into 
real association in ’the not too distant future. Compared to 
the NKK shipyard at Tsurumi, Sasebo is chaotic, and could 
obviously benefit from a strong infusion of NKK management 
techniques. Uraga, a comparatively small shipyard on one of 
the tips of Tokyo Bay, seems to make out in cramped 
surroundings that would gladden the heart of British ship¬ 
builders with similar cramped site problems. But Uraga might 
be wise to tie itself to Kawasaki Dockyard, from whom it has 
managed to lure one or two directors without much visible 


effect so far. The Japanese recognise, however, that mergers 
make sense only if they result hi the formatioh of grouse that 
are capable id diversifying, and of 
managerial structures with complete marketing and teseaitk 
teams of thdr own. There are not many groups now being 
pushed together in Britain that meet this criterion. * ''' 

The Future 

Almost the biggest threat to the future is the growihjf 
shortage of shipbuilding labour. Just as in Britain, ybung 
recruits for the shipyards are becoming increasingly hard* fo 
find. Other Japanese industries like electronics, chemicalsand 
motor manufacturing are so much more attractive. There 
is still an awful lot of work in the open in Japanese shipyards f 
and the winters are often colder than they are in Britain. 

For the moment there is still a considerable pool of excess 
labour in the shipyards themselves and the shipbuilders knoW 
it. One of the biggest surprises to any visitor is the large 
number of men employed on hand marking and cutting 
operations on steel plate even in the most modem yards. 
This is probably the only major production area in which 
Europe leads Japan. Only the new Hitachi yard at Sakai was 
using French built automatic marking and cutting equipment 
which is now being adapted to computer control. All the 
other shipyards were using techniques for marking and cutting 
plate that have long since been replaced in European ship¬ 
yards by machines. There are far more men employed in 
simple work like grinding and finishing welds (hence the 
quality) than there are in Britain. And there is a vast quantity 
of labour employed in the dirty, dusty, business of sand or 
ceramic blasting of whole ship sections in special sheds to 
prepare them for the application of special surface coatings* 
It is doubtful whether British shipyard workers would do 
this kind of work except for exorbitant dirt money ; it 
involves working for hours with masks. Japan has a big 
lead over European shipyards in these special coatings, simply 
because it has enough labour to do dirty, difficult jobs. 

Japanese shipbuilders have done their sums. They won’t 
show their figures, but these indicate a planned investment in 
new plant which ought to increase shipyard productivity at 
a faster rate than the inevitable rise in wages. The figures 
also show that modernising old-fashioned shipyards does not 
bring down production costs sufficiently to make rejuvenation 
worthwhile. With current block building methods, which are 
being applied to specialised ships as well as tankers and bulk 
carriers, the cost of adapting old yards with new methods is 
just too high. Which means that most of the money being 
dished out to British shipyards by the government is heading 
straight down the drain. With new yards and neW techniques 
the Japanese have good reason to feel confident of maintain¬ 
ing their lead over Europe for the next five years at least. 
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Canada's Bullet 

Everybody's bond market is as miserable as sin. Why pick specially on Canada's ? 

For one thing, because Canada needs finance more than most. For another, because 
it has gone to the practical limit already this year in creating money to feed the demand 


And the result ? A levering up of the interest rate structure 
to record levels, and ever more massive indifference to them. 
Prime corporate issues are getting a wooden reception at 
7.65 per cent; Polymer Corporation, a publicly owned, well- 
run business, has had to reduce the size of a ao-year offer 
and jack up the rate to 7^ per cent ; Newfoundland is paying 
between 7J and 7.40 per cent for its money. There is no 
difficulty in attracting a load of money for a real-estate, 


natural-resource package like Canadian Pacific Investments, 
but that is just the other side of the depredating cent. 

Such a degree of disillusion and disregard for the bond 
market presents a horrid problem for Canada’s financial 
managers. Undoubtedly it has been exacerbated, at the very 
worst time, by a recrudescence of separatist cries from 
Quebec, led by M. Jean-Noel Tremblay, Quebec’s Minister 
of Cultural Affairs (in the absence of M. Daniel Johnson, 
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the prime minister, recuperating from exhaustion in Hawaii), 
and fed by M. Ren6 Levesque, now openly swinging a separ¬ 
atist sledgehammer instead of using the thin ends of thick 
wedges. No less an authority than the president of the Mon¬ 
treal stock exchange, Mr Charles Neapole, has openly con¬ 
firmed the buzz on the coulisse that capital is flowing out of 
Quebec. Other prov&ices have been selling Quebec bonds 
and shares : some of them to the Quebec Deposit and Invest¬ 
ment Fund, a well-run Quebec public institution which has 
so far been able to steel 1 a course independent from national¬ 
ist pressures, and has brought the best. 

Quebec is now discovering, not for the first time, that there 
is nothing so nervous as a million dollars. The Levesque 
theory of separatism—that Quebec sets up house on its own 
and will have the other provinces rushing to fix up common 
market arrangements with it because they could not afford 
to lose their trade—is sheer fancy. If businesses can up-sticks 
from Quebec (not easy for most), they are being tempted to 
do so. Pension funds are being transferred out of the prov¬ 
ince. Excess insurance reserves there are being trimmed. 
Reports of the cashing in of Quebec Savings Bonds, and 
banking of the proceeds in Ontario, are becoming alarming. 
An issue for Churchill Falls power project has been delayed : 
not only because of uneasy markets, but, more important, 
because the project would not make sense if Quebec were 
separate. 

Investment confidence has been so seriously upset in 
Quebec that the effects are in danger of spreading to affect 
Canada generally. A net outflow from Quebec could, if it 
got bad enough, begin to provoke a net outflow from Canada, 
or to put such a sourish label on any Canadian issues in 
New York as to imperil the market for finance that Canada 
must have. The automatic assumption that New York is the 
automatic lender of last resort, given the right interest rate 
differential, is beginning to look spotty. Canada must not be 
surprised if this supply of funds comes increasingly to have 
a closed end, instead of flowing like an inexhaustible tap. 

Quebec must not be blamed for more than part of this. 
The bulk of the damage has been done (as a survey on 
Canada in The Economist of September 30th showed) by 
the inadequacies of Ottawa's fiscal policies. Mr Mitchell 
Sharp, Canada's Finance Minister, is now trying to pick up 
the pieces of policy. The one thing that he cannot do is curb 
the excessive spending in the current fiscal year ; indeed he 
will be lucky to come out of that with his intended (and un¬ 
justifiable) deficit of $740 million. He has cut $650 million 
out of next year's estimates, but that is next year, not this— 
and to spell out what it means in expenditure truly cut as 
distinct from programmes that arc merely scored through is 
impossible. “ We are determined to wield the knife on every¬ 


thing of low priority/' says Mr Sharp. He may have to go 
higher in the scale than that. One single act that would con¬ 
vince Canadians and others tfial tne government really 
meant business would be to back-track on medicare, due to 
be imposed next July whether the provinces want it or not. 
Several do not, simply because they cannot afford it. So far 
Ottawa has insisted that they must have it, or pay their 
whack towards‘it even if they refuse. 

Mr Sharp has also been talking of collective and individual 
restraint. “Guidelines" are in the headlines. On incomes 
policy, the Economic Council of Canada said everything 
in its third report a year ago. The structure of the Canadian 
labour movement, the decentralisation of employer organisa¬ 
tions, and regional differences make binding undertakings 
impossible. And “ perhaps the greatest danger ” is that dis¬ 
cussion about incomes policy absorbs attention and effort that 
ought to be going into other, more effective, measures of 
unpleasantness. Mr Sharp was thought to agree with this a 
year ago ; now with his back against a fiscal wall, he seems 
to want to try—even if he fails, as it seems he almost certainly 
will. 

To put this on the back of the Canadian people with no 
effective action by the government cannot work. How can 
Mr Sharp conceivably justify the “ temporary " subsidy that 
is on offer to the wheat farmers against the present back¬ 
ground of inflationary deficit ? Canada is one of the world’s 
fortunate countries in that a continuing and strong growth m 
demand is built into its economy. Population, resources and 
its giant neighbour virtually guarantee all the growth that 
Canada can progressively absorb. Indeed, the danger is that 
forces emanating from the United States will at times provoke 
excessive demand pressure. It follows that the kind of mone¬ 
tary expansion that Canada has suffered this year imperils 
the achievement of steady advance in the economy, and may 
piovoke by its very excesses the wasteful “ stop-go ” kind of 
development to which Canada now seems fated for the near- 
term. The same must be said of excessive government spend¬ 
ing that overruns the potential growth of the economy. 

These two points are well brought out in the recent fourth 
report of the Economic Council. They may anger govern¬ 
ments that practise them in the hope of political mileage. 
Just where, today, does Ottawa stand on them ? Money mak¬ 
ing has reached its limit and the deficit is intolerable. If the 
economy is to earn a better performance, if the futile tail¬ 
chasing of costs and prices is to be stopped, it will mean cuts, 
resistance to wage demands in the public sector (which 
caused so much damage this past year), higher taxes. All 
this is government responsibility and, in the last resort, Mr 
Sharp’s responsibility. Until he bites on his bullet, he cannot 
expect Canadians to bite on theirs. 
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In the new Development 
Areas of Scotland, Wales, 
the North, Merseyside and 
the South*West, we have 
a range of modern : 
"Advance Factories", built 
and equipped to a 
standard design with room 
for 100% expansion. 
Factories are centrally heated 
arid All essential services 
providedt These are for rent 
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custom-built to suit your 
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Regional Employment 
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helps tb influence som^ oth^ ratet in its ately, the statistical atfhbfUon of this 3 


and.-since then American later.i^vdlfd „ 

have riser further. Hb%big the ioaj^fe -^^ut j some people' behove that Iheafotoifr a l 


' .4# i Z&ty ' are now, but .their 

» dpfirmihr then has not been justified. The 
Rvalue of new orders was expected to at- 
/ citase by a significant balance of respon¬ 
dents, whereas in the event, it continued 
to fall although much less tepidly thah in 
earlier montmi^Jn the same way, the 
looked-for rises'f^S^fevalue of output and 
of export deliveife'Sfc^irtn Jimft and 
October failed to ipmpa^Wlind the 
proportion of firit^ 
capacity has increased;in 
1962, it seems that ni|f^pfen,.%civer- 
estimated the immediatel|jwSfery in trade 
and prices as the squeeze' ended. 

The failure of bu*ine& to 
expected since June is, th<j 
largely the result of the 
capital goods ^ industries 
contrast, the consumer 
seem to have been recov ^ 
this pattern may continue^ 
businessmen’s speculatiqd| 
future. On the other 
given more favourable 
auestion about investm 
. first tbhe since Ifebrqa 
firths expect to autho 
"tnent in plant arid 
coming year ds 
/authorise 1less. This k 

about investment 
Board of Traded latest 
meat spending which nowr 
year manufs^tdeeta expeqj^ 
cent less fot VCfatae than ^' 
their eshifnate of the fall 
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to tomorrow’s 
food supply 


These John Deere engineers are livin&in the 
future- Their job is to be sure that 10, 20, 30 ? 
years from now John Deere will be able to supply 
the advanced agricultural and industrial equip¬ 
ment needed to provide peoples of every country with food, 
shelter, and clothing. 

Hidden behind the excitement and publicity of space explora¬ 
tion is a grim, urgent struggle to catch up with the exploding ‘ 
world demands for food. 

Not widely known is the fact that space-age techniques, 
machines, and electronics are being employed by creative en¬ 
gineers to help the world's farmers leapfrog today's growing 
food shortages. 

From John Deere laboratories such as this may cbrne 
machines that can be “programmed” to prepare the seedbed, 
place the seed in its own ‘ , micro-environment ,, of fertilizer, 
herbicide, fungicide, insecticide, and soil conditioner... all in 
one pass over the field ... under remote control and with auto¬ 
matic pilot. Later, the same machine, with the location of each 
seed fixed in its computerized memory bank, may harvest the 
crop and automatically record the exact yield of each plant. 
How soon? No one knows. Certainly not within the next few 
years. But, eventually... 

Fantasy? Nothing of the kind! This is the "real" world that 
John Deere scientists live in. 

JOHN DEERE, Moline, Illinois, U.S.A. Sah's Branches and Factories: Aroentma/CanadaA 
Franco/Germany/Japan (Licensee) / Mexico / South Africa / Spain / United States. Sales 
Branches: Au&tralia/Belgiurn/England/ltaly/Sweden. Dealer sales and sor /ice organizations 
throughout the world. 

In Great Britain. John Deere Ltd., Langar, Nottingham. 


JOHN DEERE 

Th# world's largtat manufacturer of 
tractors and agrloultura»<ac|**lprpo9* 
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BOTTOM OF THE GROWTH LIST: 

Industrial production in Britain is still the slowest 
growing of any major western economy 

Seasonally adjusted. quarterly averages. 

1st qtr1962 s tOO 

* 


1962 1963 1964 1966 1966 1967 



last spring and 10 per cent a year ago, 
Moreover, their forecast for ne^t ydllriif 
a slight rise. As in the United States, it, 
seems that industry has confounded the 
prophets by keeping up investment More 
than expected. 

No cheer here 

Among the week’s economic indicators 
the index of industrial production is prob¬ 
ably the least significant, if only because 
it is always rather out of date. The half 
of one per cent drop in August did no 
more than reverse the half of one per cent 
rise in July : industrial production in 
those months was on a plateau from 
which it is finding it difficult to rise. 

Machine tool orders in August were dis¬ 
mal, but these orders fluctuate so wildly 
that no reliance can be put on a single 
month’s figures. However, the order book 
continues to shorten. But then the mach-* 


pUytti into. the resolute handfr of Mr 

to 

than'feter, Tt 'kuijr¥li|b inta 

die heeds of the Minifter of Transput, 
Mrs Bettor* Castle, whose irritatjoit with 
NUR militant sis weH and widely known! 

No love is lost either between the NfJR 
(membership 227,852) and the foot- 
platemen’s union* the Amalgamated' 
Society of Locomotive Engineers and. 
Firemen (36,369 members). The latter has 
shown ho anxiety to identify the NUR 
struggle as its own. If the heard decides 
to cease paying the guaranteed basic 
wage to drivers and other rail workers, 
who cannot take out their trains because , 


they have no guards, Mr Albert Griffiths, 
of ASLJ 5 F may have quite a lot to say 
to Mr Greene and the NUR brothers* 


ine tool cycle is violent and the recovery 
implied by the forecasts for investment 
in 1968 should eventually send order 
books up as steeply as they have fallen. 


Motor industry 

Prime minister, my 
lords.. 



Railways _ 

Nine men in the van 

The first day of what may yet grow into 
the Great Rail Strike started on Thurs¬ 
day with precisely nine men. They alone, 
out of the 3,004 British Rail guards due to 
report for early morning duty, refused to 
undertake the controversial 44 second 
man” duties which are now threatening 
to hamstring Britain’s entire rail system. 
Forty-two stalwart workmates then 
walked out in sympathy. The dispute, 
which must be over one of the most 
futile issues for any body of adult men 
ever to refuse to do their contracted duty, 
then quickly snowballed into a major 
dispute, with goods trains stranded and 
main line travellers stuck. But nine men 
sulking in their tents is a fair reflection of 
the true scale of the problem. There are 
14,000 rail guards in Britain ; 2,000 of 
them may, at some stage in their career, 
be asked to undertake one of the 675 
second-man turns which are the legacy of 
the old days of steam trains when firemen 
were carried, and the payments for which 
are the apparent bones of contention. 

But everyone on the railways, with the 
possible exception of the actual strikers, 
now realises that the second man turns 
are not the real cause of the fracas. To 
the ever-militant majority on the National 
Union of Railwaymen’s executive, 1 the 
second-man problem is a heaven-sent op¬ 
portunity to order the lads into battle 
and, once again, to make clear in public 
how they dislike the calm good sense of 
their general secretary, Mr Sidney Greene. 
However, this time British Rail is spoiling 
for a showdown every bit as much as 
the men. By gibing into battle } oh such 
a pitting issue, the NUR have 


At the motor industry’s traditional 
motor show dinner this week ther Prime 
Minister and Sir George Harriman, chair¬ 
man of British Motor Holdings, made 
traditional-type speeches. The Prime 
Minister was predictable, so, was Sir 
George. He stressed the need for profits 
and the tough times ahead, emphasised 
that governments could help industry 
best by keeping away from it. The 
industrialists loved it. But the Government 
did not. 

The industry’s sponsor, the Ministry of 
Technology, has been for some time the 
stronghold of the view that there should 
be one British motor company under Sir 
Donald Stokes of Leyland (who, true to 
form, created his own show-of-shows by 
flying to Iran and getting a large contract 
to build a diesel engine plant—thus grab¬ 
bing the headlines and emphasising that 
he, at least, has no time for the traditional 
motor show ballyhoo). Sir George’s repu¬ 
tation, never high in Whitehall, was not 
imprpved by his speech ; and although his 
group is cnanging rapidly -*nd for the 
better (this week it hired away Ford’s 
chief stylist) the improvement is generally 
attributed to those other executive direc¬ 
tors who have coine to the fore since the 
disasters of mid-summer, 1966. 


Airlines __ 

What's a pilot 
worth ? 

. . . . - . 

A senior British airline captain flying a 
707 earns now nearly £6,000 a year and 
about 300 the 900- pilots employed by 
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ARGENTINA 

Strategic spot 
lor investments 

TIm country with the Ngticct pur capita 
tncomu in Latin America 
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Foreign Investment 
Promotion Service 

The Government of the Argentine Republic has 
established in the Ministry of Economy and 
Labour, a Foreign Investment Promotion 
Service, which will deal with all enquiries from 
potential investors relative to existing regulations, 
promotions, tax exemptions, priorities and' specific 
projects of national interest. 

This new service will receive and study all 
investment proposals, and facilitate their 
prompt despatch. 

Those interested in making enquiries may do so 
through the intermediary of the diplomatic missions 
of the Argentine Republic, or by writing direct to: 


SERVICIO DE PR0M0CI0N 
DE INVERSIONES EXTEMUS 

MINISTEMO DE ECONOMIA Y TtABAJO 

HIPOUTO YRIGOYEN 260 - 6* PISO - OFICINA 605 
BUENOS AIRES - REPUBLICA ARGENTINA 



STANDARD BANK can help you 
seV sports goods in South Africa 



...agricultural machineryin Angola 


Stmmmmmmmi 



STANDARD BANK can help 
von sell vour product in Africa 

Standard Bank knows Africa. With more than 1100 offices in 
seventeen countries of Africa, we can give you full, up to date infor¬ 
mation about conditions there. We can brief you on local regulations 
and usages. We can put you in touch with firms with whom you 
might do business. In short, we can arm you with the essential facts 
you need—and these are fr^e for the asking, right hers in Britain. 

if YOU would like to discuss trading poaatbttHias in East, Wast. Cantrai and South 
Africa gat in touch with our Commerbiat Sarvlca Department, 10 Clements Lana, 
London, £ C.4 Ask, too, tor a copy of our publication "Africa—Msrkot on the Move " 
and our monthly business report—Standard Bank Review, 


THE SDUHMA0 BAM 


STANDARD BANK 

STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA 
STANDARD BANK DF WEST AFRICA 
HEAD OFFICE: 10 CLEMENTS LANE, LONDON EC4 

THB BANK THAT BUILDS BUSINBSI 
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Distribution:— 

All Di?eotors 
Sales Managers 
Personnel Dept 
Production Managers 


Why you should 
introduce the VR-7103 
to the people who matter 
in your organisation 


Possibly you've never considered 
using Videotape recording; in your 
field You should The Ampex 
VR-7103 costs less than shooting; 
and showing motion pictures, yet 
offers far, far more The follow¬ 
ing are but a few ways to increase 
efficiency, save money, time and 
manpower. Whatever your field 

IN INDUSTRY 

The ultimate m works-study and 
production control, the VR-7103 
shows you the problem areas 
where you couldn’t send an opera¬ 
tive There's a record for evalua¬ 
tion as soon as you want it One 
console far from the cameras en¬ 
ables a single controller to be 
everywhere at once. 

IN BUSINESS 

You can put conferences, presenta- 
ations, board meetings on record 
and monitor them concurrently on 
the VR-7103 There’s no limit to 
the audience who can benefit from 
sales talk while it’s actually hap¬ 
pening And you can give repeat 
performances as long as you keep 
the tape. Or you clear the tape and 
use it on something else. Think of 
the saving in man hours. And 
money. 



IN RETAILING 

Closed-circuit television is already 
muse in many outlets TheVR 7103 
gives you simultaneous monitoring 
and a permanent record Or use it 
for market research Pick up reac¬ 
tions to new pack designs new 
displays and give yourself time to 
evaluate your findings It’s a 
pretty fair anti-shoplifter device, 
too. 

IN SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS, SPORT 

In medicine, teaching, sport, re¬ 
search, local government, advert¬ 
ising, the theatre. whatever your 
field, there's need of the Vf^iag.. 


THIS IS THE VR-7103 

L. The only low cost video system 
providing assured interchange¬ 
ability between machine, line stan¬ 
dards and Continents LJ A complete 
system. Camera, VR-71Q3 video¬ 
tape recorder and closed-circuit 
console (1 It uses natural light 

□ The camera is fully automatic 

□ It's transportable. All you need 
is a power point □ Find out more 
by writing to your nearest Ampex 
office. 


AMPEX 


Ampex teles end service- facilities ere conveniently located throughout Europe and the Middle East. For more Information write ter 
Ampex Great Britain Ltd. Aire Road Reeding Berkshire England Telephone Reeding $4411 Ampex SA., Via Berne & Lugano, 
Telephone OBI/3 8112 Ampex Europe GmbH Elbettrssse 1, 0 Frankfurt/Main, Germany. Telephone; 202001-6. 
• 41 Avenue Bosquet Pans 7a, France. Telephone 706 JJ810 
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British Overseas Airways Corporation are 
in this - class. Yet here they are rowing 
with their employers to such effect that 
Mr Jack Scamp, has been asked to inter¬ 
vene and has reported this week to—very 
roughly—the effect that they should go 
back and negotiate with BOAC through 
the formal negotiating machinery which 
includes everyone in the corporation from 
floor sweepers up* Setting aside for the 
moment the questiorf of whether men in 
this wage bracket can act like, or be 
treated as if they were, members of an 
ordinary industrial trade union, the back¬ 
ground to the dispute is interesting. 
British pilots are not well paid, compared 
to either American or some European air 
crews—die French, for example. But then 
neither are they overworked. It is reason¬ 
able to expect a pilot to put in 1,000 hours 
flying a year ; BOAC crews have never 
done more than a fraction of that, 
captains now average 550 flying hours a 
year which is a big improvement on their 
past performance. The fault, surprisingly, 
is not theirs so much as the way the 
corporation has organised their work 
schedules. It can at times actually be 
cheaper to employ two pilots where, 
strictly speaking, one would do. 

The BOAC pilots are not very articu¬ 
late negotiators, but the burden of their 
current complaint against the corporation 
is that they want to fly more hours than 
they do now and nave . their wages 
increased accordingly. They maintain that 
they are not trying to put up the corpora¬ 
tion's operating costs, since they want no 
more piay per hour spent on duty than 
they getting now. The net effect of 
what they are asking, however, would be: 
to put present pay up to £io,ocfo-£i 1,000 
a year j this would then rise to nearly 
£20,000 a year when 4he 5©o*seat Boeing 
747'jets came in’at* the'"cbd.pf, 1969, ‘Ajid 
go up a bit more if the pilots ever had to 


fly supersonic. Qiye.or take a bit of nego¬ 
tiating, this sounds reasonable enough, , but 
it does have a catch. The great majority 
of BOAC pilots are close to retiring , age 
and will be out by 1970. If the n\en bn 
the job want to increase the amount; of 
work, they do* this will reduce BOAC's 
intake of new crews—unless the corpora¬ 
tion is prepared to keep the juniprs, largely 
idle which will reduqe the object of any 
productivity agreement. It will also bar 
promotion to younger men further down 
the line and leave the corporation with 
a lop-sided age structure heavily weighted 
'at the upper end'. Granddads make expert 
jet captains, which is why airlines keep 
them on for so long. But there must be 
someone moving up to take their place 
when they retire. BOAC therefore looks 
set for a period of industrial strife from , 
some of its top-paid staff arid the manage^,, 
rnent might remember that a little tact 
could save it a deal of'trouble. 

Textiles 

New light 

The Textile Council having happily seen „ 
off the last President of the Board of 
Trade, Mr Douglas Jay (it never seemed 
to like him much, even though, on any 
'objective assessment, he did a lot fop 
Lancashire), has, over the last few weejd, 
been busily squaring up to his successor, 
,Mr Anthpny Crosland. So far:po pyriphep 
have been thrown ; it has been a matter 
bf circling and cautiously assisting.’ the 
other’s st^rigth. Mr Crosland, 
tainly been cautious: he has cent alette^ 
to Mr Lewis Wright, General Secretary 
of .the Amalgamated Weavers. Association, < 
J’iri, jthings.V 

He has, however, come Out with one 


: if 

1 -tbe,j^riofJ*he 

ehpioe* ofground<en. -a 

ttudyt ‘ Especially** th«fc t/Ody 
upwith* mthef different 


iuhued-1 


that th»i kind ftf poiicy pursued 
ertimekii* in particular the extent tevifek 
it gives protection^ is one of the hugest 
determin ant* ’of the efficiency of fa n- 
dustry HU* cotton. This point' : -Wttlv-|iiade 
forcibly Iby Mr Monty Alfred' Court- 

press it. home. It i» the,TOG’s centenary- 
and the pnssident in oehtenary year hapi- 
pens to be -Mr Lewis Wright of The -Weal, 
vers. There will therefore be much jpnkett 
ing in Lancashire, and plenty ‘ of 
opportunity. farLabour leaden to be 
bearded in co ttonVden. 


Paper 

■.'f» yv:* ^ 

Keeping 

competitive 


Over the next decade tbedemimefor 
paper is expected to rise enough to bafl 
out all efficient producers, The OECD 
estimates that by 1973' WWteri^Btiroptae 
commtptidn Mtf&have iMitm&dihom'thf 
26.6 million tons of 1966 to 41.5 million 
tons. But in the meantime, the industry is 
unlikely to dimb rapidly out ot ft »firtaent 
depression. Britain’srlack oftiative taftei* 
although a drawback in some ways, doe* 
mean that the country has no pulp milty 
that are integrated with paper capacity, 

afcdiftrii snHIa'iMkiiMr‘own that sfee^thfc 

units feeling the greatest pressuigrrnBujt 
British papermukers have their share ojf I 
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trouble*., For oiie thing the Adequacy of 
thte returns Item market pulp manufacture 
m Scandinavia is driving the forest 
prddiict* industry there more' towards 
cbnvmion into paper. *' 

And now that tariffs' between Efta 
countries have inelted right away, Britain 
is an obtfous outlet for the ddUioiial pro¬ 
duction. And the need to fcfeet this pressure 
from outside further increases, the inter¬ 
nal competition. Fdrturihtely/ the ope- 
third devaluation of d|fe JFtfmish mark 
should east the pmrttim on 'margins at 
least a little* In spite of the export tax 
levied by the Finnish government to make 
as much of the benefit as possible accrue 
to itself, importers aTe Expecting a worth¬ 
while saving oh material costs. But with 
the other Scandinavians in no shape no 
retaliate on pulp prices, > the Finns will be 
reluctant to give much away. 

Meanwhile, < to* keep manufacturing 
costs down, papermakers in Britain and 
elsewhere are feverishly modernising their 
mills.' This week, East Lancashire Paper 
Mill brought into production, after forc¬ 
ing the pace to get ahead of schedule, a 
£i million modernisation. THe new n&ach- 
ine, to make fine printing and writing 
papers, will run at times the outptut of 
the one it has replaced, and increases East 
Lancashire Paper's capacity by 20 per 
cent Besides the immediate benefit of 
lower unit costs, this kind of re-equipment 
puts nulls into a good position to take 
advantage of the medium-term growth in 
demand. But in the near future, t'he effect 
on the industry as a whole is to increase 
the over-capacity still further. Paper- 
makers are not out of the wood yet. 




• afaou?*tita 


The govern mint's mefa -ttiked - about W* Wf *! 

gambling legidation, m#c.foii\lha coming »ucb ** to wWij 
parliamentary session, is uMinly to hurt not just Mr mmw 
the operators' of bingo h$|U foo much. Electrical *wMt(i 
Owners .of .bingo halls are. legally f6r« the brilliantly rto». 
bidden to'ftjfc a percentagrdf the total when it bpuait 8 
fay .is lifc^j<H^ aimed and has madeifa a 
d:i:wctiyKothesctksinoOpbrtikmmpzfer> t0 Mpai|d\S I 
It Will only fafar.A* ’’ W* t 

whe % their «njfaUM£wJ8wr mim* beyond 


Owners .of ] 

bidden Va W 


such as to attract' 
not just Mr fejgNtl 
Electrical ufwm 
the brilliantly 
when it bought* ih$ 
and has maaufcigct 




who rehr 


SdmidpA with u codpte of mb* * cufo 

^uBy-jWao^i fdjpette wheel* to iqfApMpT wiftlafyhflbfe] 
customers. Bingo is still, of, courfe, ppjm-/ l Tnoney ,ys‘ ^r« 
*ble (Mcce*, >vhich ge^nbarly pet bute itas the 
cent of tCrumiti from bjngo, to While anyjfexj 

make oyer £x0«ooo profit per nail), but from bingo A 
ifoere if now competition in most areas, so present chaim 
that increased admission geef or rkUcuIqus replaced by a 
prices for drinks are out J}ut there more specialh 
still buyers for bingo-cum-film operations, for admission 
Recently Mr Maxwell Joseph’s Union men in the 
Property company added the five Cameo Property dev< 
cinemas (and some bingo halls) to the blocks, are rei 
Classic chain it owns. It comes at k cinema is a go 
time when the few far-seeing people in the much of the 
industry are wondering, not about the velopment nor 
existing stock of outlets, blit about the will take the t 

ideal range of cinemas. Rank is likely to It attracts pec 

sell nearly 50 cinemas in the near future, when these ne 

at a price of over £i£ million, possibly empty. But it 

also to Mr Joseph. These comprise the Until develop* 
bulk of the remaining cinemas in the ill- a bad way th< 
fated National or Third Release circuit men’s languag 


total when it bought the J?«gpPpMA> 
toed and has maiSVmdCe cjwmgjfc Would 
to wpwidk^ U'Mriotal pwfant 
W® fW fafa,been 

tW* beyond ,Ae for 


tl p a {this is a close company, 

a*#, ftti it, pUVMfJff B^khart brothers, vyho run 
fife- « ttfwtxiw cfetnas (at prices Ifeei t rival* 
thk r vmhfyifc ranted) father than keep; the 
ifU*,^fncmey and be forced to tiistri- 

pet butc it us the 1965 Finaptfc'Act requires. 


money jfp promts mm be forced to rnstn- 
butcTt us the 1965 Finapt^Act requires. 
While any .large flea pit can earn so much 
from bingo them is $ttte chance that the 
present chains df large old halls will be 
replaced by smaller cinemas, catering for 
mom specialised audiences paying more 
for admission which marketing-oriented 
men in the industry see is necessary 
Property developers, stuck with unlet 
blocks, are realising, very slowly, that a 
cinema is a good tenant. It does not need 
much of the precious frontage of a de¬ 
velopment normally reserved for shops, it 
will take the back basement veiy happily 
It attracts people, mostly in the evening, 
when these new developments tend to he 
empty. But it pays less than most tenants 
Until developers accept that they are in 
a bad way they will not talk the cinema 
men’s language 


key indicators 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


LABdUR MARKET 

First fall in unamploymant sines May 
last year. Vacancies rose again in 
October. 


Labour market 


.WHOLLY UNEMPLOYED 


.••’••../''Vi 


thousand Wages and prices 

- -|«oo r 


WEEKLY WAGE RATES 


INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 
Fall back i par cant in August. 

MACHINE TOOLS* ’ , . 

Deliveries running at a high level in 
Auguat but net new orders not, so 
order book#- shortened yet again. I 


'UNFILLED VACANCIES 


seeeonelly adjusted 


1965 I 1966 


RETAIL PRICES 



Percentage change from i 


RETAIL PRICE?} , 

September index marginally down. 

WAGES 

Mss of i par cant in Septambar. 


CARS 



Indu.trM 


productivity 


Retail trade* 

iMwvnpwyiVvWvi 

S .’SETU**) 

rl prtccp 


October* 

ugxsz 

AugCCt 


during 8#p- 


=100 month 


Throe Twelve 

months age months ago 


* SsMcne/fy odjiffterf. Indfoifort of totport §nf i * refer* ro number wholly unrmp/eyed, ejrefudbib 
rete* jrfaft rpKoei movemenfe in volume term*. rehoo/^eeverr m In Qetobor wom running or an 
Le, b vt/ue et eenerenr prtee. UtwmploymoM i ennuef fere of 2 3X f /Vuvtotene/ 
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This is as; ad for the North East Development Council 


THE TIME 1003. Backet meets Henry in Northumberland, France. We must be joking ? Not 
really. When seeking location for the filming of the Hal Wallis Production 1 Socketstarring 
Richard Burton and Peter O'Toole, Peter GlenviHe decided that the grandeur of the Northum¬ 
brian coastline, with its 12th century castles and flawless beaches, made it the most suitable 
setting possible for this dramatic scene between Archbishop and King. ■ Great expanses pf 
the North East remain as beautiful and unspoilt as they were 000 or to years ago. But the rest 
of the region hat changed beyond recognition In fewer years than you could count on 
your fingers. New towns, new communications systems, huge new Industrial and office and 
housing developments have appeared. Others are under construction or planned. The North 
East Is a great place to live Inland profit In. Over 190 new Industries can testify to it If you are 
seeking Ihfeldea},legation for successful development, contact the North East Development 
Council) 2d^CoMfngwood Street Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. Telephone i Newcastle 610026. 


y s. 




Everything points 




ThtniwSIgi Tyn§ Tunndwhkh vfHtMngpmihn 
ttilg Autumn. Running from Howdon loJ§rrow(f$ngtfi 
9J0B ft) dud cgrrlggoway* wRl canned wlihmgjor 
hlghwv* d otth «r ond. 


to the now North East 


9mm ■ 
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The one world 
„ of science 
iS the domain of 

SCIENTIFIC 

AMERICAN 


The table of contents of the October issue illustrates 
the breadth and diversity of SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


Squatter Settlements 
Liquid Natural 6at 
The Streamer Chamber 
The Shape of the Earth 
The Structure of Antibodies 
Visual Isolation in Gulls 
Interstellar Grains 
The Interference Theory of Forgetting 


by Wtlham Mangm 
by Noel de Nevers 
by Baud E. Yount 
by Desmond King-Hele 
by R. R. Porter 
by Neal Griffith Smith 
by J. Mayo Greenberg 
by John Ceraso 


We call your attention to scientific American and this issue 
ip this manner Because we believe you will find much to interest 
and reward you in its pages. 

To the scientific community of the United Kingdom, scientific 
American is already well known as the monthly magazine that 
covers all departments of science. In the words of our distinguished 
British contemporary, Nature, *\ . . through sound policy, good 
editing and attractive presentation this journal has won the high 
regard of scientists and laymen alike for its excellent interpretation 
of scientific disco\cry and ad\ancement." 

scientific American is the product of a unique collaboration 
of scientists and journalists. The scientists Write the articles, 
supplying the content; the journalists edit the magazine, supply¬ 
ing the form. The articles, written m non-technical English, 
shine with authority and clarity. Illustrations in line, halftone and 
colour, illuminate the text and delight the eye. 

If all of the foregoing supports our belief that you will want to 
see this magazine regularly, please use the coupon below to 
enter your subscription. 

You may also choose to enter a subscription for a friend or 
associate. Please include their names and addresses on a separate 
listing. 

COPIES ARE AVAILABLE AT YOUR NEWSAGENT. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 

Tbs Economist 
25 St James's Street 
London, S.W.1 

Please enter a subscription to scientific American at the rate indicated. 
□ 3 years—151/- < □ 2 years—108/- □ 1 year—58/- 

Name . . _ 


Address 
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Our hostesses have something 
others haven’t 


Kuwait Airway s, with one charming exception, ore 
decidedly 1967. We will jet you swiftly and efficiently 
between London, Paris, Geneva, Cairo, Beirut, 

Kuwait, Karachi and Bdmbay. But our hostesses woo y ou 
every mite with a hospitality as old and splendid as 
Arabia itself. That, of course, is the charming exception. 
Arab hospitality And no other airline can match it. 
Consult y our travel agent for routes and schedules. 


From time immemorial, travellers 
in Arabia have been greeted with coffee 
poured from a pot like this 
It w the si mbol of Arab hospitality, 
and Is the cherished possession 
of every Kuwait hostess 



KUWAITAIRWAYS ^ i&Anaitto 

164 Piccadilly, London, W1 Telephone Orosvenor 7681 
Telex No 262518 (London) Cablet Alrkuwait London, Wl. 
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BUSINESS 


Only one signature on the 
Kennedy round 


» . 

On Monday next Mr Eric Wyndhani 
White takes lunch in Toronto with the 
Canadian Club of Toronto. The same 
evening he attends a public dinner there. 
Mr Wyndham White is the secretary 
general of the General Agreements on 
Tariffs and Trade, and by common con¬ 
sent the man responsible for bullying dele¬ 
gates from fifty countries in Geneva 
earlier this year into accepting the 
Kennedy round of tariff cuts. At either or 
both of his appearances in Toronto it is 
likely that he will attack in more specific 
terms than he has used yet moves in the 
United States Congress to impose import 
quotas on a range of goods which, if suc¬ 
cessful, are almost bound to induce 
retaliation from other countries, and to 
represent a big step backwards in trade 
liberalisation. 

But the threat from Congress could do 
something far more immediate and 
tangible than that. Mr Wyndham White 
has in mind a fact which has under¬ 
standably not been shouted from the 
rooftops by America’s ambassador to the 
Kennedy round, Mr William Roth, or 
by members of the Administration, in 
their attempts to ward off protectionism. 
Of the four major participants in the 
Kennedy iound only the United States 
itself, up against the deadline set by the 
1962 Trade Expansion Act, put an irre¬ 
vocable signature on the Geneva protocol 
of June 30th, which together with the 
chemicals, grains and anti-dumping 
agreements make up the Kennedy round. 
If selected import quotas by America undo 
a part of the Kennedy round, it is a more 
than evens chance that the Kennedy 
round will never be ratified. One of the 
main stumbling blocks to earlier agree¬ 
ment in Geneva was the complexity of 
calculating the trade value of partial 
withdrawals of tariff offers. If America 
reduces the value of tariff cuts on, say, 
steel by imposing quotas, other countries 
would withdraw in different sectors. And 
so delicate is the balance on which final 
agreement was reached that there would 
be little alternative but to abandon the 
deal altogether. 

The Geneva documents show the < 
following situation: s 

that the United States has signed all four 


agreements 

that the Six countnrs of the common 
market (who negotiated as one party) 
have signed subject to ratification by 
individual governments and legislatures. 
The first instalment of five annual tariff 
cuts has been postponed in the case of 
the Six from January 1 st to July 1 st, 
in order to allow time for parliamentary 
acceptance in each country. This has not 
yet taken place in any of them. 

Britain has signed the chemicals, grain and 
anti-dumping agreements, but not yet 
the Geneva protocol which contains the 
heart of the Kennedy round 

Japan has signed the grain agreement, and 
(subject to ratification) the anti-dumping 
agreement. There is no Japanese signa¬ 
ture on the Geneva protocol or on the 
chemicals agreement. 

As would be expected, Japan’s response 
to the talk in Congress has been openly 
hostile. Reaction in Brussels has been 
quieter but as cautionary. Brussels has 
also left the Administration in no doubt 
that its ambition for a general preferences 
offer to the developing countries in the 
UNCTAD New Delhi meetings in 
February would also stand even less 
chance of European support than it has 
already. There is little doubt that all the 
governments will try to prevent such a 
falling out in Delhi, or that even if Con¬ 
gress gets its way Mr Wyndham White 
will have their support in trying to keep 
the Kennedy round documents at least 
open for signature until after the next 
American elections. But the worried faces 
in Gatt are evidence that he may have to 
resign himself to undone years. 


German unions 


Strike noises 


The long battle between the German 
metal workers* union and the employers 
is about to erupt into a wave of strikes* 
In three of the 14 regional districts of the 
metal workers’ union, Lower Saxony, 
North Baden-Wiirttemberg and Saarland, 
negotiations have broken down. The 
North Baden-Wiirttemberg union, sparked 
off the dispute in May by terminating the 


1 a h 

existing wage agreement with the local 
employers. The employers in other regions 
retaliated by cancelling the Agreements 
themselves, and in most of the other 13 
regions the wrangling is still going on ; 
but the union has decided to make north 
Baden-Wiirttemberg its test case. On 
Thursday the struct ballot was being 
counted* First signs were of a heavy vote 
in favour of striking, which at the -very 
least could mean a new round of talks 
with a tangible threat hanging over the 
employers. 

A 75 per cent strike vote among the 
union’s 180,000 members is enough 
for an official strike which would affect 
almost half a million workers in the 
region—one-seventh of the German 
engineering industry's total labour force. 
Firms affected include Daimler Benz and 
Bosch, Germany’s third biggest electrical 
company. There has already been a short 
protest strike in Daimler Benz against the 
management’s refusal to let the strike 
ballot take place inside its factories. About 
90 per cent of Daimler’s 44,000 workers 
and 60 per cent of Bosch’s 21,000 workers 
in this area are union members. The 
district’s union is known to be belligerent 
and has a hard-line leadership. 

Another strike in the metal industry 
would be the second in the last five years 
but the first since the last war to take 
place during a recession. In 1963, a one- 
week strike cost the whole of Baden- 
Wiirttemberg more than 1.8 million work¬ 
ing days and an estimated DM 600 
million (£54 million) in lost production. 
In the present economic mood in 
Germany, it may be worse this time. 

The German metal industry has felt 
the pinch of the recession specially badly, 
as 80 per cent of its output b in the 
hard-hit capital goods sector. The industry 
has been working at 75 per cent capacity 
for some time, and in ten months up to 
end-June 330,000 workers were handed 
their cards. In many companies austerity 
measures have led to cuts in fringe benefits 
and bonuses aimed at attracting labour 
in better times. And now, at a time of 
widespread disillusion among the members 
of trade unions, Germany’s leading union 
with over 2 million members obviously 
hopes to polish up its image. Outright 
wage increases are clearly unrealistic just 
now* but the uriion is trying to get more 
for the worker through the back doOr. 
Its main claim is thatbonuses and fridge 
benefits, instead of being at the discretion 
of tne individual company should form 
part of basic wage agreement. This means 
in effect either a rise in the basic wage 
rate or at least a fixed percentage of the 
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present basic rate payable in fringe 
benefits by all companies^ Such bonuses, 
together with voluntary social contribu¬ 
tions, add another 15-20 per cent to most 
wage bills. 

After two successive annual rises in 
wages and salaries of about 6 per cent, 
the employers are struggling for a breath¬ 
ing space in wage costs to see them into 
a possible recovery in business next spring. 
The employers claim that this incorpora¬ 
tion of certain of the bonus payments 
into the basic wage will raise costs because 
other fringe benefits and bonuses are 
calculated as a percentage of the basic 
wage. However, the main reason for the 
employers* resistance to the union pro¬ 
posals is their determination to preserve 
whatever limited room for manoeuvre they 
have got outside the basic wages rates. 
And they argue that cuts in real wages 
are a lesser evil than the alternative— 
more sackings. 

Natural gas 

Italy's North Sea 


Sometime in the next fortnight the Italian 
government is expected to award pros¬ 
pecting concessions in the first of four 
zones over the continental shelf of the 
Adriatic Sea. Most of the major oil com¬ 
panies have applied for rights. They 
seem to look on the area as promising a 
reasonable new source of natural gas, 
though not on the bonanza scale of the 
North Sea. The geological structures are 
less old by several million years than 
those of the North Sea ; Italy's own state 
oil and gas company, ENI, has a 
monopoly of the preliminary surface 
surveys of * the area, and although its 


ENI'S EMPTY PIPELINES? 



geologists seem to be fairly happy about 
the best areas (one-quarter of which are 
being reserved for ENI itself) their secret 
smiles do not seem to be as expansive as 
all that. 

There has been some rumbling of ENI 
and the Italian government for establish¬ 
ing an Italian state monopoly over the 
Adriatic in advance of gas being found. 
But the Italians argue with some justifica¬ 
tion that they have done no more than 
the British in the North Sea in giving 
ENI first buying option on all gas pro¬ 
duced, and no more than the Gas Gouncil 
now wishes it had done in giving the 
state enterprise concessions over 25 per 
cent of the area of its own choosing. ENI 
also has a right to take 50 per cent 
participations in the private concessions as 
well, though its monopoly buying position 
has in fact led a number of the companies 
to approach ENI anyway with partner¬ 
ship proposals. 

It is certainly very important for the 
Italians that gas should be found. The 
North Sea was a windfall for Britain, 
but as a large part of ENI’s commercial 
future hinges on finding new sources of 
natural gas, and quick, Adriatic gas in 
commercial quantities is almost a neces¬ 
sity. For ENI’s traditional reserves in the 
Po valley are fast running out. Despite 
intensive prospecting, and some good finds 
last year, reserves of gas have fallen from 
14 to 12 years production since 1961. 
And even the minimum forecasts of gas 
demand show that reserves could easily 
be consumed by the mid-1970s. Also, long¬ 
term energy projections show Italy’s 
dependence on mostly imported oil to be 
stuck on the remarkably high and dan¬ 
gerous plateau of three-quarters of total 
energy demand. 

Next year sees the start of liquefied 
supplies from Libya to Panigaglia, on the 
north Mediterranean coast, and there have 
been the much written about negotiations 
for other supplies from Russia, Holland 
and Algeria—all of which have more or 
less foundered on price. A find, even of 
comparatively modest dimensions, in the 
Adriatic would strengthen Italy’s bargain¬ 
ing hand with outside suppliers. ENI 
is already almost doubling its gas pipeline 
network, partly as the result of a successful 
ploy to make sure that the government 
blocked a bid by ENI’s giant rival in 
chemicals, Montedison, to get a foothold 
in the gas market. But both the Russians 
and the Dutch know that as things stand 
ENI has a splendid network but not 
enough gas to fill it. 


Atomic energy 

Bids, bids, bids 


The speed with which atomic energy is 
developing in the United States, and even 
in Britain, has not been matched in con¬ 
tinental Eprope where nuclear power is 
still something largely, experimental. In 
itante, where there' U some nuclear 
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a pan-European • atomic research- and 
building programme is largely. dead. 
Separate countries are taking matters into 
their own hands and the Germans, Bel¬ 
gians and Dutch have between them 
announced a $ 100 million project for a 
big, fast breeder reactor independently 
apparently of Euratom or of anyone else. 
This is the nudear reactor that almost 
' all scientist?, including t£e Russians, 
regard as the form of power for the" mid- 
1970s and which should generate elec¬ 
tricity for about half the costs of i good 
coal-fired station, if British figures are 
correct. See page 302. 

The chances of the three countries 
actually building their fast reactor 
either within the six or seven years 
allowed, or the $100 *million budget, 
are remote, unless they get British 
help. The technology is well known 
—on paper. But die engineering is 
difficult, the reactor itself is fraught 
with danger; the Americans have had 
to abandon one attempt to build a big 
one and the British, who have the largest 
experimental fast breeder in the world 
and have operated it with great success, 
have had difficulties recently that have 
forced them to shut their plant down. 
The big British prototype now under 
construction will show whether a com¬ 
mercial power station can actually be 
operated safely from this sojrt of reactor ; 
engineers believe that it can, but the 
Central Electricity Generating Board in 
Britain is not moving a step until the 
prototype has demonstrated so. Fuel is 
also a problem ; plutonium, which is 
normally sold by the gram, will be needed 
by the ton, an inventory of about 3 tons 
in and out of the reactor for every 100 
megawatts of electrical capacity. It won’t 
be easy to buy—or cheap. 


Rocking the boat 


The Belgians have turned their eyes to 
more mundane types of nuclear power 
stations and invited tenders for two. One 
order went to the Americans and the 
second looked as if it would go the same 
way too. Then, to everyone’s surprise, 
the British Nuclear Power Group got the 
chance to re-tender for a rather bigger 
station, 750 megawatts against 650 MW. 
This gives the British system an advantage, 
since its costs go down with size much 
faster than the American ; it might prove 
the first British nuclear power export 
order for a decade. The UK Atomic 
Energy Authority is therefore getting 
brickbats for repeating, apparently with 
the approval of the Ministry of Tech¬ 
nology, that there are too many atomic 
groups for the work available in Britain ; 
one would be more than enough- Lord 
Penney said it when he retired as chair- 
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man of the AEA last week ; Mr Hill 
repeated # one of Jhia *4 

m w*k, W&W^ 

fectly right, but (Mr %Si mmkm to 
try n the vM&m jfrt MW W nM * * 
Foreign curiM*** taeljM Mppr About 
negotiating fo My a power 

stattfih from a group that may be merged^ 
or eVeil disappear, , between the timing- 
of thO order |4 JfeVbWWing pf the 
station. It it pftldpynntrpe that utilities 
would be ptyjud&ed from dealing with 
the AEA 1 aagjjM® buying from Britain 
wffi employ di| AuthoHty a* its technical 
amgttofjbi apy bid submitted fay a* British 
company and will almost certainty buy its 
nuefejtr fuel from the Authority. Foreign 
buyers might even prefer to deal direct 
with and through the AEA, whose inter¬ 
national reputation is second to nqne. 
But industry’s feeling* at top-fcvel pro¬ 
nouncements about too many British 
groups, about design teams 1 under¬ 
employed {and so, by ^implication, getting 
rusty) between contracts* are easy to 
understand; The Nuclear Power Group 
has been known to be so short of work 
that not Jopg ago it was dose to having 
no business, Then it got one big British 
contract, which could have been Huggins’$ 
turn, kpd last week an equally large 
Scottish contract which was almost cer¬ 
tainly not. Now, since nothing succeeds 
like success, comes the Belgian invitation 
to re-bid. And Lord Fenney’s and Mr 
Hill’s strictures. The Authority has its 
reasons for speaking out; it, too, is under¬ 
employed} and there is Quite a case for 
saying that it* 'slack could be taken up 
by assuming responsibility for turn-key 
bids at home and abroad while industry 
tendered to and through it for the indivi¬ 
dual parts. Not a bad idea at all, but to 
air it, even obliquely, at this time "looks 
to TNPG like rocking the boat. 

Jit competition _ 

Douglas ahead? , 

There is n6w thought, in the United 
States, to be a greater likd&ood that the 
Douglas Aircraft Company (now owned 
by the conspicuously wealthy McDonnell 
Corporation) will put a 300-seat medfam- 
ranae jet into production than that the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation will, for dll 
Lockheed’s' advance publicity and TO 
European iM** tour planned for next 
week* Dqunas has kept its mfentfemi 
very much to Itself, and to its JUxgatf 
potential customers (mainly the mg 
American domestic-Airlines) to whom >5 
must sell in order to justify ah initial 
investment of hardly less than $300 
million in tooling and development But. 
the company give* the impression of being 
much Hftto ordering the aircraft intp 

pr|4^^^®han Lockheed* ^fdch is 

undenwmBe when one nwneriiars the 
immenso commeMal experience behind 
n juyt)ifat its production fatifitM, and its 
Los Angeles and the 
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financial backing that it now has from its work in the last French presidential 
w ^- n 4Lmar'TlMs c©fnb*«a«k*V^- L ^ w - - 

the expense 1 
last winters ^ninCiahd 
were rtSwe <£s|ly than 
figures dyer showed; $ut L „ 
not move last enough to fettwtoll 1 
with w|iat sort pf work vn)$« jt 
now near-empty Burbank Mcwy? 
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Saudi's choice * 

Ui n . i i i tl ■ 14 * n « iii »!!■■ -■ I I li rt I i ll ti n ■——» 

Oftoe Saudi Arabia had quietly broken 
the combined oil company fyont v against 
higher formal prices for crude pit, last 
month, there was little doubt that the 
Libyans too would get SoipewMe with 
their claim for better prkm Shipped 
this side of Suez. The 6$ per cent dis¬ 
count allowed off the official prices of all 
oils has now been eliminated for aulong 
as Sues remains shut in 'the case of Libya 
and in the case of the 25 million tons or 
so of $audi oil Rowing thfough the “ tap¬ 
line ” to the ea$t Mediterranean terminal 
of Sidon. One company reckons that this 
will cost the industry $76 million annually. 

Iraq and Algeria* the two other coun¬ 
tries with Mediterranean terminals, hRve 
still to abandon their ambivalent attitude 
in favour of accepting money. Libya is 
still pursuing its d*xm for permanent 
recognition that Libyan Oil is top cheap 
by the side of others. And the Organisa¬ 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Countries is 
now strengthened in its purpos# of getting 
permanent elimination of the discount 
irrespective of shipping crises. Both the 
companies and countries seem to agree 
that such an elimination should be spread 
Over 1 time. They differ, naturally, over 
the period of time. And are at' variance, 
too, over the question of price dif¬ 
ferentials between heavy and light oils: 
as well they might, for it adds Up to the 
ftfffcrence between the industry losing 
I130 million or $250 million annually on 
present production rates. 


MietWWw- 

appear* .to be* strong swfcre«iewg>hK*4t 
‘ mnmg oppsdftier geoar ronmiweA tobtaUy 
Amenfcan to 

European market ,:,, 
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By predit card < f 

< i 1 Ar/s 

t 

Another (anututr British debate has hfjtn 
started in France by the introduction J>y 
five French state-owned banks of a shop¬ 
ping credit Cant, the Cart* BUue. As with 
the Barday-catp in Britain, this is being 
aimed at the mass of middle-clasishoppers 
a# against higher-das* business eojurtea by 
Dihers Club and American Bxprtsa cards, 
both of Which are already ynp established 
in Penned. 

The expected Outcry against the system 
does not tome from the card-holders, who 
pay Fno (14s 6d) a year, hut from 
small traders anxious for their profit 
margin. Shops will have to leace a special 
accounting machine for Frij per month 
They will have to pay banks Fri per 
bill submitted, plus 8 per cent of turn¬ 
over up to Frjoo per card, and i per 
cent above that. Payment on all purchases 
between Prjo ana 500 is gitaranteed 
Soorf 1 8,000 stores are said to have agreed 
to Sell to card-solden when the system 
goes into effect on November 6th, but 
there are cries of pain from the various 
guilds of small shopkeepers. 


New Zealand 


Losing out 


French selling 


Nouvelle vague? 

. . .. 

• i ( , 

According to French reports Mr i£yutn 
O’RahiUy, the owner, of Britain's banned 
pirate radio station, Radio Caroline, is 
takffig another step in going European. 
At present Caroline » Ming run from 
offices in Amsterdam and New York. Mr 
O'lUhilly has now apparently offered 
exclusive agency rights Id a French pub¬ 
licity company, Senior *t Mifiodet, 
which is run'by another private enter¬ 
priser M. Mfthe) SongmiKL- Senior *t 
Mtihodti is already famods & Franhk for 


In a drastic bid to eras# the unprece¬ 
dented slump in New, Zetilqd'y wool 
exports, the country's single mostUmpnr- 
tenft foreign exchange mroer* ‘the. New 
Ee*lapd Wppl CbinmjMion cut.Its mini- 
mum average* emort price last week by 


With making ,up, 

difference through 'deficiency ’ payments. 
The pfitaidrop comel*after dip season’s 
of-inura ’wool auctions which showed 
every sigp of^ being just ns bid a| last 

-n’s rajkbn dte Hidden break In the 

1*-cojt New Zealand nearly 

_ , 'ih')ower assorts (a Major 

caUswoftitr|iraient balance of payments 
difiSctmhiY,&d .&td the Wool CoM- 
misrio&ro?iffy 1^ a'diftd of thfe cfip hi 
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M^Aol Jo w* Jo now ; *0# tk#m * 
order to support the minimum export 
price. This was when against the general 
downward trend, New 1 Zealand's output 
jumped a record 12 per cent. 

Aside from the general recession in 
world textiles, New Zealand's wool 



Iw tweedy long* mtiMsmA 'V “atefi# 
outlet fbr crow-bred \*ool/ dropped bMt 

True, fW.Zqbnd » pot 
croa-bced wool producer, but it acidic 
only one with » minimum export pries,, 
Thitrwhilit the New 1 Zealand Wool Conn 
rtiiuion WU feverishly stockpiling in< 
’ order*tb maintain prices, the three other 
mailt cro*s-brtd 'ptedilAtrt—AusttaKa,’ 


exporters haVe troubles at} their , own. 
Because of the wet climate and lush 
ground, they produce cross-bred wool 
used mainly for carpets and heavy woollen 
clothing, products in which increasing 
use is being made of synthetics alongside 


Zealand's support New Zealand con¬ 
tinued to hold on to its minimum prio* 
in the hope that a recovery was only just 
> round the corner, On past experience, 
when the stockpile has rarely risen'above 
50,000 bales, this Should have come 
months ago. By last week with the stock¬ 
pile 700,000 bales the Wool Cbnuiiission 
finally gave up the struggle. There is 
a minimum price but it has now been 
dropped so low as to be almost meaning¬ 
less. At least that is what the New Zealand 
government hopes. 
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Investment 


World markets 

Who does not, these days, catch cold? It was, of course , the rue in 
American intetest rates that set off this week's reaction on the world f s 
stock markets. Many of these had had a gay old time since the 
summer anyway , and London, Pans and Frankfurt were npe (in 
London's case over-npe) for at least a technical reaction They got 
it all nght this week In London's case the drop in equities (which 
brought The Economist—Extel Indicator 10 points down on the week 
to 4666) could be attributed to a number of good causes: industrial 
unrest} the nse tn Bntish interest rates with gilt-edged stocks down 
a point or more on the week, m anticipation of Thursdays half-per- 
cent nse in Bank Rate-~of which they took no notice as if expecting 
worse : as well as general feeltng that at last enough excuses had 
accumulated for even the most hungry institutions not to chase the 
market up any more. 

The world's markets now hang on the progress of President Johnson's 
tax bill and until thu is clearly dead—-or altve—markets will have 
good reason for their habitual uncertainties. This week we have chosen 
two to report on. New York, because that is where the action is; 
and Mtlari, in Italy which, alone of major European countries, seems 
to be possibly immune from the American fever-*~tf only because its 
previous til health upas due to such odd and individual reasons. 

When Wall Street sneezes ? 

New York 

The decline m the stock market Wednesday night the Dow-Jones 
sparked oft by the fear that lower industrial average had fallen ui 
bond prices usually lead to lower six of the last seven trading days, 
prices in common Stocks, is now and several of the drops have 
established as something • more been relatively sharp. On Monday 
than a fcw-days* reversal of an the inde* went down 9.65 for its 
uptrend. It has been in progress deepest decline since 1 the 
tor more than three weeks now* Middle-Eastern warbrbko out in 
and of late has beponjg both moot Jude. Rallies have been few* One 
regular and w Jteep*uAi, of on Tuesday, sparked by rumours 


of a settlement of the Ford strike apace Every day brings new 
fizzled out in hours and the highs m yields* Carolina Power 
average closed down 4.16. After and Light on Tuesday sold $40 
Wednesday, itself a quiet day, million of double-A rated bonds 
the average was 40 points down (one grade below the top rating 
from the 1967 highs reached lets' of the Philadelphia Electric issue) 
than a month ago, though there at an effective interest yield of 
was a sharp rally on Thursday* 6.37%—this was the highest for 
There is no longer any question such an issue since 1870—but 
among market aoafysts that it is that mark was in turn eclipsed 
the prolonged and deep drop in within 2± hours, when $30 million 
bond prices that is dragging the of Northern States Power Co. 
stock market down—typical of a double-A bonds were offered on 
bear mood the market has been Wednesday at an effective yield 
worried by sharp third-quarter of 644%* On Wednesday also 
profit declines by such major cor- New York City sold $119 million 
poiations as Dupont and Alcoa worth of bonds at an effective 
and ignored favourable ones by yield of over 4*9%, the highest 
RCA and National Cash Register, the city has paid on any bond 
As yet, share prices seem to borrowing since i93«^*-and this 
reflect die expectation that Invest- on an issue whose interest is 
on will sell stocks to buy bonds exempt from Federal income tax. 
rather than any major movement Bellwether Federal 'Gbvemment 
amongJnvestors to actually da k. bonds were quoted on Wednesday 
Investors may be selling ffocka, nt prices to yield 5.42% interest— 
but they appear to be holding off «P from 5.24% just a week ago. 
potting the proceeds into bonds 

assuming that bond priem wiu go Getting nowhere fast 

lower vet. * 

A I75 million Philadelphia One maikct with the right sort 
Electric Co. issue, sold lair week of economic growth, which has 
to underwriters at an interest cost lagged behind the Kit in the past 
to the company of 6152% few months is Milan, though the 
highest in almost a century, and Italian government is ready td 
reoffered to investors at a 6.1% prevent a capital outflow to New 
yield, is still only about one-third York. Yet once again, the upward 
resold. The rtiut in the bond trend seems to be levelling off* 
mfcdcet, iff any case, is continuing As th^ boom has gathered sffomen- 
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turn, there have been a number 
of false starts, each of them hailed 
as the decisive breakthrough to* 
wards the now nearly mythical 
pfe-recession levels. September 
and October 1966 were bullish 
months too; but the November 
floods and the subsequent tax 
increases washed all the gains 
away. The market then ignored 
the Country’s sustained economic 
growth and dropped sharply* at 
the news Of alterations in the divi¬ 
dend tax that followed hopes that 
no change would be made. 
Rumours* promptly denied, pf a 
personal tax on bond interest gave 
the jitters to the whole fixed 
interest sector. Then, with the 
exception of brief spasmodic 
activity during the Middle East 
crisis, the market slumbered 
quietly on towards summer And 
now, after brisk increases in 
September caused wide hopes, 
the market seems to have paused, 
wondering whether to make the 
big jump or not. 

There are deep structural 
reasons for the hesitations. Many 
medium and even some large 
Italian companies are still en¬ 
tirely private and their good 
performance filters very slowly 
down to a stock exchange with 
only a small number of quoted 
companies. For only about 140 
companies are currently quoted 
in Milan, and of these only a 
Score are actively traded. Since 
the nationalisation of electricity 
in 1963—the most popular sector 
of the market—nearly 20 large 
companies have disappeared from 
the price list. So prospective 
investors are bored with the 
limited choice offered them and 
have greeted with enthusiasm 
any cnange in this immobile 
situation. Two companies came 
to the market recently, and both 
with great success: they are SAI 
(Societk Assicuratrice Industri¬ 
al), an insurance company 
controlled by FIAT, and SACIE, 
a property company of the 
SAFFA group. 

Italian law does not provide 
for investment trusts and unit 
trusts, so interest has spread to 
foreign shares and foreign unit 
trusts, which are marketed 
through special organisations. One 
idea now being mooted is trusts 
with 40% of their money invested 
in Italy—the rest abroad, to 
attract many which otherwise 
would all go abroad. One starter 
in this is Mr Bernard Cornfeld's 
Investors Overseas Services, 
which, being barred from the 
United States eariier this year, has 
been actively looking for con- 
veqtept countries to set up such ait 
operation; France and Iran were 
rumoured to be other places. 
Another- set up would be a joint 
venture 'of Banco dl Napoli and 
the Anflkican firm of Kidder 
Peabodpftnd quotation of foreign 
sltar^Mght be allowed in the 
aear^Hf**: Royal Dutch/ShelT 
is-e^HBbe One of the first candi- 
dat^fHj quotation. 


So far ncgatfvb factors^ have 
been predominant; Ifoty fe tip 
only country tb have a general 
register of shares, with logo com¬ 
puters busy taking note of share 
ownership. And Italians are very 
reluctant to have their dame on 
top of any file especially a tax 
one. But if these fears are keeping 
the Italian prospective investor 
away, it is quite likely that others 
will take the chance: stock ex¬ 
change trend* cannot nm forever 
contrary to gefierfl^economio 
trends. So Italy nOw^poks the 
best haven Ip? nyrtfess (inter¬ 
national money. Industrial pro¬ 
duction is growing by about 10% 
a year; investment qnd house 
building, the two black spots of 
the last few years, are oh the move 
onc 4 more. Car production is up 
22% this year, steel is 5 closely 
following and many consumer 
durables have done even better. 
But for foreigners to take real 
interest it is imperative that 
Italian companies become a little 
more open in their financial affairs. 
In many quarters it is still thought 
indecent to ask what real profits 
are, and to find out who really 
owns whom can be a frustrating 
task. Quarterly or half year state¬ 
ments on turnover are still a 
rarity, and consolidated balance 
sheets even more so. True, some 
companies are taking a new 
approach: Mondadon, the large 
printing and publishing firm, 
which owns some of Italy's most 
successful periodicals, and came to 
the market nearly two years ago, 
produces a clear report. So do 
some minor companies In the 
meantime, the stock exchange is 
full of people waiting for some¬ 
thing to happen; will they be 
proved right this time ? 


Gillette 

Braunhaus 

Braun of Frankfurt is a shining 
example of good German modern 
design in household electrical 
goods, a hangover possibly from 
the great days forty yean ago of 
Walter Gropius and the Bauhaus. 
There have naturally been take¬ 
over approaches in the past few 
years, twice the non-voting pre¬ 
ferred Shares were Offered to In¬ 
vestors when the company went 
public in 1964 ; but where (Ameri¬ 
can)' General Electric and some 
unnamed German firms were 
unlucky, Gillette has been lucky— 
or generous. This week it has 
announced that it is paying 
$50 mn for the Braun family 
holdings in the company and, by 
Anglo-Saxon financial standards, 
ought soon to make an offer for 
the rest of the capital a* well. 
The Brauns owned 90% of the 
DM18 mn of unquoted' voting 
ordinary sham and dune of the 
pr eferre d shares. Gillette is paying 
m shares and cash. Since it wifi 
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not export eapityi from the 
, United stosg* and docsbqt 

Euro-doller kW v ' * 

For its money Gillette is getting 
£sra bin of sales, and alleged 
earnings of only $700,000**- 
though of the^.figtdes, for 1968, 
ogly the: safes figure is at all 
rent, earnings hot befog consoli¬ 
dated.* t spread Of products' 

it Wide ;-hil sons qf ; 

tic flashlights, WWers, 

raotaL’ahd hi-fi equipment and 
— - tpjiic equlpifent, aft nice 
well made—and all," 
according to Gillette, suitable for 
marketing in the States’; already 
oyer , 50 % is exported from Ger¬ 
many. But the biggest, single 
Braup product is its electric 
raacHrS; it claims $0% of the 
German market, and is one of the 
big three in the world, together 
with Remington and and 
Philips. But in 1954, before it 
had a proper razor, it made an 
agreement with Ronson, which 
makes Braun razors under licence 
in Great Britain, the United 
States, and most Of the other 
Americas as well—these razors 
were chosen by Which? to be 
Best Buys. 

So Gillette is finally going into 
the dry-shave market; and seems 
to be quite happy about its exclu¬ 
sion lrom Ronson’3 area. It 
says that (with the unacknow¬ 
ledged help of Wilkinson Sword) 

1% has kept the dry shavers at bay 
in England and the United States, 
through superior marketing tech¬ 
niques. But in Europe, such 
intensive marketing (like the mas¬ 
sive dig for prizes organised by 
Gillette this summer on an un¬ 
named South Coast beach) is 
more difficult; and the dry 
shavers, like Philips and Braun, 
were well-entrenched and aggres¬ 
sive m other kindred products. So 
now 60% of males m some 
European countries shave dry; 
and since this percentage is much 
higher among the young, it will 
grow over the years. Of course 
any entry by Gillette into dry 
shaving is news. This year its 
shares have risen on the New 
York market from $40 to $60— 
where they are selling at 27 times 
likely earnings for the year. Some 
big brokers were once advising 
profit-taking at $54. The rise is 
due largely to the success of its 
new Techmatic continuous blade 
razor. With this it had hoped to 
halt the steady drift in profita* 
bility (though not in total sales 
or profits) which has occurred in 
the (ast six years since Wilkinson 
Swbrc entered the market. Before 
that Gillette Was always among 
the top half dozens in sheer pro¬ 
fitability in Fortune's annual 
round-up el American companies* 
—*ven now it is 28tb**Wkilef 
Gillette was stow with ha stain¬ 
less blade it has been steadily 
sucCessfuHn dfoevstficatton; toilet* 
rfctffand' oosntottoa account foe 
about a third of the company 1 * 



* chunk more. 

In one 1 
of Braun- L _ 
play the shaving,* 

—an 'Admission M 

brought' intt> ■ 
t, &>iy tazor-blad& 

of Wilkinfim’i 
io stay; ’Aftc*' las* yea, 
good due to 

„,‘iltii»s (mkm Wotnen 
c*n\ tbinhokauythmg better 
than razors to give men fat Christ¬ 
mas) Y Wilkinson’s shared have 
.recovered some way >$ w *rds 
the 5W at which they mar¬ 
keted. three, yejars ago. "But 
^ViQuASon has not relied On its 
bfadei; fire alarm systems are,a 
fifth of turnover—and garden 
tools possibly another iq%. 
Gillette - cum -^Techmatic - 
cum-Braun is a much more for¬ 
midable force than before, but 
the Wilkinson “A” shares at 
29s could be at only 10 or 11 
times this year’s eamings, more 
than can be said for most of the 
shares on the London market. 


Insurance companies 

Ashes for Yorkshire 

The formal offer by Phoenix 
Assurance for Yorkshire Insur¬ 
ance, topping an earlier bid by 
General Accident, has now gone 
out. It is also a partial bid by the 
American Continental Insurance, 
which already has just over 20% 
of Phoenix, in order to maintain 
its stake in the increased capital. 
To help profits Phoenix will sell 
its American business to Conti¬ 
nental (why did it not do this 
at the time of the original tic- 
up?), thus releasing capital held as 
reserves in the tjnited States. 

The Phoenix bid is so much 
better than that from General 
Accident—74s in cash and shares 
at Thursday’s closing prices, 
against 63s ad in cash and loan 
stock from GA^-that the York¬ 
shire directors will have difficulty 
in convincing shareholders of 
their own apparent beliefs, that 
control of Yorkshire should stay 
within the British Isles. GA is 
of course headquartered at Perth, 
a standing rebuke to all those 
Companies expensively quartered 
in the City of London. They may 
try* a bit rtf xenophobia (to worry 
other insurance companies who, 
as investor^ would be inclined 
to accept the Phoenix bid); plus 
remarks about hoW welt the staff 
would be treated, how the busi¬ 
nesses would Integrate well. 
Yorkshire has a sizeable life 
assurance side which could be 
more actively promoted through 
GA’s branches; and die two to- 
, gather wouldbe of Oonskkrable 
importance"In fields as disparate 
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as engineering and livestock 
insurance AU very true, except 
that any two insurance companies 
can be held to (it well together 
by such arguments. 

One of the two more serious 

arsBaraw: 

companies Ifi the past ffMSy have 
been at 4 the two ^ndo t of the 
insurance* opecqrum^-GA 'very 
efficient, Phoenix decidedly not i 
and doubdre»‘Ybrkshirc can make 
great play- with CA's profits from 
underwriting and Phoenixes 
losses. Where OA used to be out¬ 
standing, It Ik fipw One among 
a number of wptt run companies, 
some with less distinguished 
records, Kke Commercial Union. 
It jo still not certain whether 
Phoenix can come Up to its name 
and rise from it# previous ashes. 
There is one other argument in 
favour of the lower bid. At the 
moment General Accident is a 
non-tariff company ; Yorkshire 
(and Phoenix for that matter) 


are inside the tariff wall In 
motor insurance particularly, 
being inside the tariff stockade 
has meant consistent losses, of 
both profiles, and business, to the 
non-tariff companies—and York- 
, shite mar i*pfe*bgre worn than 
' most. tfute* iVMMN 
get qut of tariffs if iijmc with 

—the 1 * most -likely course of 
events being that it Wfolld get 
out and Matt the ue*y c necessary 
process of dismantling the tariff 
structure* This point should cer¬ 
tainly be dtleupted % w York¬ 
shire bogssWmt let PS.hppe that 
m its defence it trier to Quantify 
(he advantages that would be 
gained from an association with 
GA that would not be gained 
from joining with Phoenix- 
otherwise shareholder* will just 
take the higher offer 4#d then 
sell their Phoenix shares This 
will depress the PhOenlx share 
price, which looks high at the 


moment anyway and thus reduce 
the value of the bid. So will the 
necessity of paying capita) gams 
tax on the snares solo to Conti¬ 
nental m part of the bid- But 
these factors by themselves 
might not turn foe scales for 
GA. 


Unit trusts 

Invest now, 
pay later 

War continues in the world of 
unit trusts. The September gross 
sales figures were good—£10.5 
mn, against £5.73 mn in Septem¬ 
ber 1966 and £7*76 mn m August 
1967 The rate of repurchases 
(£4 7 mn in September, against 
£3 6 mn in August and i£i a mn 
in September last year) is high, 
although less than 1 % per month 
of the total funds invested in the 
movement, very low by American 


standards- Yet Target Trust 
Managers, which runs the unit 
trusts acquired from Giltspur 
Investments, boo extended its 
range into the "growth” trust 
field by buying Capital Growth 
unit trust. The wisdom of the 
move is <jclcar from the recent 
.relative performance qf aft unit 
trusts. 1 ncon-oricnted *' mho, 
including Target's Prefe r red 
Income and Preferred ItfoKne 
Second, which invest fit ^refer¬ 
ence shares, may be gooft defen¬ 
sive investments in bear markets, 
but got left out when thd equity 
market rap away. 

Now the everdnventjve Tendon 
Wall group has an entirely new 
way of pushing sales; an arrange¬ 
ment with Lombard Banking to 
enable investors with more Con¬ 
fidence than cash to buy m>W on 
hire-purchase. This latest Idea 
seems certain to catch pa* Units 
in the group’* High Income 
Priority fufid may bt bought with 
a 25% down payment, the, to- 


Company projits 

No great leap forward 


The trading profits of companies 
reporting in the third quarter 
(excluding oil companies) were 
27% higher than in the previous 
year I11 the second quarter profits 
were unchanged on 1966 But the 
improvement in profitability be¬ 
tween the last two quarters was 
not as marked as the raw figures 
suggest No control is exercised 
over the sample since accounts 
arc analysed as they are received 
and the second quarter sample 
was unbalanced the sectors doing 
much worse than average were 
over represented and so dragged 
down the total The position, 
though, was not as extreme as in 
the first quarter with its heavy 
preponderance of iron and steel, 
motors, and capital goods 
companies 


The trend is Ken better if the 
extreme values are excluded By 
removing sectors whose profit 
movement was ten percentage 
points more or less than the 
total’s a fairly smooth progression 
is revealed over the past four 

J iuarters, beginning with the 
ourth quarter of 1966 +33%, 

-03%, 4 08%, +27% and we 
have removed companies account¬ 
ing for only 16 8% of profits 
from the second quarter’s figures 
—and 63% from the first 
quarter 

There is an average delay of 
some nine months between the 
making of a profit and its publi¬ 
cation m the annual report The 
rise in trading profits recorded in 
the third quarter, then, reflects 
conditions towards the end of 


1966. That profits should rise at 
the toughest part of the squeeze 
is surprising. The rise may have 
been cauKd by the rounding 
up of price increaKi follow¬ 
ing the introduction of the 
selective employment tax. Some 
prices may have been raised 
earlier in the year to anticipate 
a rise in wages that was sub- 
Kqucntly frozen out. The shed¬ 
ding of surplus labour and a fall 
in raw material prices must have 
helped 

The rise m trading profits was 
translated into a 4% fall in pre 
tax profits, because of higher 
charges reflecting the enormous 
industrial borrowing of the past 
few years in two ways—-interest 
on foe money borrowed, and 
depreciation on the plant in¬ 
stalled But as a result of 
the borrowing, the slowdown 
in capital investment—and 
some de-stockings—companies be¬ 


came km illiquid after several 
years during which their liquid 
assets have steadily been replaced 
by net indebtedness. Cash Bow 
was down by 17% and the return 
on capital tell one and a half 
percentage points These figures 
hardly justify foe later stages of 
this year's afcurt in share prices. 
The FinancUl Tima Actuaries 
500 share Index is now selling at 
16.x times #|mings, an American 
level which anticipates a growth 
in earnings that shows no sign of 
starting yet. 


Companies reporting in foe 
fourth quarter "will have koine 
more of foe higher wagi?i (follow¬ 
ing foe end of foe freeze i#,Jan¬ 
uary, but the payment of JSET 
premium* should b cm foe pfofits 
Of manufacturing crfp&g, A 
rise in trad mt profits Ot ; some 
3% seems, likely. ?max “ 
will probably show * 
fall 


Profits and Finances of 
506 companies reporting 
in the third quarter of 
1967 

Building Materials (30) 

Contracting and Construction (24) 
ElactrJoef and Elactromc Mfg (29) 
Enginaarlns (OS) 

Shipbuilding (3) 

Iron and Steal (4) 


Houaahold Goods Mfg (18) 
Motors Aircraft and Engines (1 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing (79) 
Breweries Diatilferles 4 Wines (1 


Catering and Entertainment (10) 
Manufacturing (10) 


r 

16 ) 


Food ! 


Paper and Packaging (7) 
Publishing and Printing (13) 

Shops Stores and Distribution (17) 
Textiles (32) 

Clothing and Footwear (14) 
Tobacco (—) 

Chemicals and Paints (10) 

Oil (2) 

SS ( $ 

Miscellaneous—Others (37) 

AM Groups (SOS companies) 

The /id/ 
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PIA has all the best places: LONDON • FRANKFURT • 
GENEVA • RQME • BEIRUT ■ CAIRO • BAGHDAD ■ KUWAIT 
DHAHRAN • TEHRAN • KARACHI • KABUL • DACCA' 
KATHMANDU • CANTON • SHANGHAI • DOHA DUBAI 


BAHRAIN • JEDDAH 


t 

E 



f&XismttimiMm mum 




SORRY, nothing in this 
window for you, son ... 

. *. space guns and bubblegum are in another kind of shop. 
But... MUM and DAD may be interested in our 
Ironing Tables, Airers, Fireside Fuel Containers, Metal and 
Plastic Dustbins, Paper Sack Refuse Units, Wheelbarrows, 
Watering Cans. Incinerators, Outboard Motors and 
General Boating Equipment. DAD ... or his firm, could 
perhaps use our Cryogenic (look it up) Vessels, Road 
Tankers, Materials Storage and Handling Equipment, 
Refuse Collection Vehicles (dustcarts to you). Fuel and 
Storage Tanks, Cylinders and Cisterns, Industrial 
Plant, Metal Pressings, Drop Forgings, Heavy Duty Fork 
Lift Trucks, Rubber Mouldings, Hydraulic Equipment 


These, and others^ are all products of 


The W. P, Butterfield Group of Conipehies 

One of Britain's Progressive Engineering Groups 

As we said, son, not )or you - YET* Rut here is our 
'badge': you might Oka to cut it out arid keep-it by you. 


Es&Sfc i 

jUf m 


P.S. The Butterfield Companies are leaders in their varied 
activities throughout Britain end overseas. 

If you Would Hfce tp write to W. P. Butterfield Ltd., 
at Bhfpte^YtUSihfrer well tell you more about ourselves, 
our goOde and our sdnricea. 
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maiding three-quarters being re¬ 
paid, with interest at 7% on the 
initial loan, over one, two or three 
year*. From may 

be borrowed in Mfyuva/ ;,theJoan 
will be insuredf fre^and may be 
terminated at any time. The 
scheme has advantages. While 
small investors should not be 
encouraged to speculate beyond 
their means, High Income 
Priority is not a trust that invests 
heavily in risky overseas shares 
to drive up the yield—which is 
only 5.4%. The scheme (which is 
akin to one run since 1958 by 
Hill, Samuel) may be extended 
to the group’s other trusts. 

In this way, the investor gets 
all rights to accruing capital gains 
from the start—and High Income 
Priority units have appreciated 
by more than 20% since they 
were first issued in December 
1964. Furthermore, tax relief (for 
anyone paying at standard rate 
or more) and dividends on the 
units should together more than 
offset the interest on the loan. 
But this does not mean there is 
no loss of income, for one could 
otherwise be earning interest or 
dividends on the one-quarter 
down payment and on the amount 
of the monthly instalments. And 
the interest will be charged at 7 % 
throughout the life of the con¬ 
tract on the initial amount of 
the loan, although it is being paid 
off gradually. So the actual rate 
of interest on the reducing 
amount is something like 14%— 
the sort of rate a hire-purchaser 
is prepared to Face when he fe^ls 
he cannot wait for that new car, 
but a rate of which investors 
should take a calmer view. For 
there are insurance companies, 
like the London & Manchester, 
which offer endowment polices on 
which loans may be raised to buy 
investment trusts, at 1 a flat rate 
of 7J%, and it would be wise to 
compare these with the London 
Wall scheme. 


Merchant banks 

Segregation ? 


the Frfcres et cie kfid'the Brothers 
& Go), based in Paris, and headed 
by Dr Claudio Segrl, the very 
able young Italia# economist who 
fcmterW director pi re#ear& 
.for the EEC ebmMirfoa* 

The first purpose of the new 
company is to look for ngw orients 
in areas outside the styhtfrts of 
influence of the three parents, and 
to provide a convenient vehicle 
for them to use for national 
operations. It is also a deliberate 
attempt to make sum that all 
three houses think afike over what 
sort of services they can offer— 
although the New York house, as 
an investment bank, has far less 
legal scope for broadening its 
activities than the London and 
Paris houses. Clearly any attempt 
to bring the three houses in line 
will arouse intense house-pride— 
akin to the nationalist feeling 
with which M Scgr* had to deal 
when he was in Brussels. 

The choice of Paris is the first 
feather in the cap for the Gaullists 
who want to make it a major 
international financial centre— 
despite its appalling telephone 
system and dreadful problems of 
office and domestic accommoda¬ 
tion. It was clearly sensible to 
establish the new outfit near one 
of the parents (or is this just a 
first attempt to reduce the inde¬ 
pendence of the new company?), 
New York was too far from the 
potential clientele—and London 
is overbanked and suffers from a 
host of exchange controls. So 
Paris it is. 

New abode 

One place which is certainly 
not overbanked is Australia, where 
N. M. Rothschild has just set 
up a joint venture with Charter 
Consolidated and the well-known 
Sydney brokers, Hordern, Utz & 
Bode to join Schroder Wagg 
which is connected with Darling, 
another Australian banking outfit. 
The new concern, International 
Pacific Corporation is a 
“ merchant banking company 
because of the complexity of 
Australian banking law, it cannot 
be a bank and so will have to 


Concentrate dri financial advice to 
industrial companies—which is 
sorely needed in Australia. The 
reasoning far Rothschild and for 
/Hrtd|rn, Utz^is pretty obvaout; 
the- intriguing partneris Charter, 
Mr Harry Oppenheimer’s major 
company for investment outside 
Sk>mn i\frka—and a company 
already* dose to Rothschild. 
Australia these days means 
minerals; this week the nickel 
boom, which had died down for 
a tjrac, broke out again after 
some new discoveries. Even a 
quasi-merchant bank with Charter 
behind it is very well-pjaccd for 
an fekrfy stake in any new" ven¬ 
ture—Charter already has some 
stakes in Australia. 


Unlimited, companies 

Scope—unlimited 

Now that the exempt private 
company has been abolished bv 
this year's Companies’ Act and all 
companies have to make financial 
returns the family firm can no 
longer keep its affairs secret, at 
least while limited liability is 
maintained. To maintain secrecy 
the firm has to be a partnership 
or an unlimited liability company 
and doubtless most small compan¬ 
ies are now weighing the choice 
between the two. 

The partnership, under English 
law, is not a legal entity, so it 
cannot own property or shares 
directly. It is not easy to vary 
partnership shares or abolish them 
altogether. The partners are 
directly responsible for the par- 
nership’s liabilities without limita¬ 
tion. Most galling of all, the 
partnership’s income is deemed to 
belong to the partners pro rata, 
so even if the money is not with¬ 
drawn from the business it is 
taxed at the partners 1 own indi¬ 
vidual tax rates. 

The better escape hole is the 
unlimited company, which has 
existed as a rarity only up to now. 
There was no disadvantage under 
the old regulations in being an 
exempt private company with 


limited ushmtyr m oft* moA 

dun the shareholders for the com¬ 
pany's debts then. But the end 
of exemption provides an oppor¬ 
tunity to* tWunjjkfiited company 
to come into its own. 

As a legal entity an unlimited 
company can own property and 
shares and is taxed like any other 
company. The income is regarded 
as the shareholders', however, if 
the company is close and does 
not need to retain money for 
growth. The tax choice between 
a partnership and a company 
depends upon the company's pay 
out ratio and need for growth 
capital and the businessman's own 
surtax position. If the tax advan¬ 
tage of being a partnership is 
big there is much to be said for 
ignoring the unlimited company's 
advantage of having easily trans¬ 
ferred mares. While the share¬ 
holders of an unlimited company 
are responsible for the company's 
debts, they can only be forced to 
pay up if the creditors force the 
company into liquidation. Inertia, 
then, works in the shareholders’ 
favour. ' < 

If the company and 1 share¬ 
holders together pay less tax, than 
would be incurred by a partner¬ 
ship, the Unlimited company has 
the advantage, the unlimited 
takes over the limited by giving 
its own shares to the shareholders 
of the limited company, transfers 
the assets and liabilities of the 
newly acquired company to itself, 
and then puts the shell company, 
which is all that is left, into 
liquidation. 

There are difficulties: relatives, 
friends or associates who j6#e 
sleeping shareholders, may tarijbt 
upon their rights anddemfc 
cash not shares and may have to 
be bought out. Some shareholders 
may baulk at the idea of com¬ 
mitting their whole fortunes. To 
satisfy them the" company may 
have to issue some form of 
limited liability stock. Once the 
unlimited company is fanned to 
everyone's satisfaction secrecy is 
restored. If the company subse¬ 
quently wants to go public it 
need only have itself re-regiatered 
as a limited liability company. 


The three Lazard banking houses, 
in London, New York and Paris, 
separate entities these forty years, 
are drawing together. Though 
the parents continue to be quite 
separate-—Lazard's London is 
owned by Lord Cow dray, 
although the parent Paris house 
retains a stake in the New York 
bank—a new joint company has 
been set up, Lazard S.A. (not to 
be confused with the Fr&res & Co, 


The Economist unit 
trust indicator 

Oct. 11 Oct. 18 

126.64 125.61 
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KEY INDICATORS 

MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 

LONDON ln<<c ** * _™ 

Shares drifted back. The oilt-edged Oct. High u 

market saw the rise in Bank rata f 9 

coming. .. ■ , . ~ — . . 


NEW YORK 

Rising interest rates brought more 
falls in equities. 

AUSTRALIA 

Nickel mines were back In the lime¬ 
light 


London 466.6 4S3.9 

Now York 903.6 643.1 

Franco 103.3 109.2 

Germany 94.6 97.5 

Holland 936.1 341.5 

Italy 66.6 9Y4 

Canada 166.S 17l9 

Selgfum 99.2 96J 

Australia 499.9 491A 

Sweden ».7 243,5 

Japan 1.972.2 1.606.9 


Percentage change from 3 


1,606.9 1,912.9 


* Stock Pncot and Yields on p»g»* 949 and 380 
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THE ANGLO-THAI CORPORATION 

LIMITED 

SIR DENYS LOWSON 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN 
THAILAND AND THE FAR EAST 


The Seventieth Annual 
General Meetino of The Anglo- 
Thai Corporation will be held in 
London on October 24, 1967. 



Sir Denys Lowson, Bt. 

The following is an extract from 
the speech by the Chairman, Sir 
Denys Lowson, Bt., which has been 
circulated to shareholders. 

Profit and Accounts 

I am pleased to say that the 
reasonably optimistic forecast I 
gave last year has again been justi¬ 
fied, with a gross profit of 
£666,230 for the year ending 
March 31, 1967 compared with 
£583,272 for the year to March 
31, 196$. f 

Taxation at £312,626 is only 
slightly up on the figure of 
£297,802 provided in the previous 
year On profits of £583,272, and is 
below the 50 per cent of profits 
which I indicated to you might be 
the effective rate of tax in future 
years. 

The net Group Profit of 
£3331604 compares with £285,470 
for the year to March 31, 1966, 
and the amount 
members of the Con^Mnjlvis 
risen ft £338,824. The pUmalt 


with in the Accounts of the Parent 
Company, which I always like to 
remind Stockholders represents the 
profits of our Branches, plus divi¬ 
dends declared by Subsidiaries and 
Investment Income received 
during the year, is £169,543. To 
this can be added £154,421, being 
the balance brought forward from 
the previous year. 

In conformity with our usual 
practice and while we still have 
the benefit of some transitional 
relief we are transferring £50,000 
each to Contingency and General 
Reserves, thus leaving a sum of 
£223,964 available for distribu¬ 
tion. 

An interim payment of 11 per 
cent was made on the Ordinary 
Stork in March, together with the 
usual half-yearly 3£ per cent on 
the Preference Stock. It is now 
proposed to make, on the capital 
as recently increased, a final pay¬ 
ment of per cent on the Ordin¬ 
ary Stock and 3} per cent on the 
Preference Stock, bringing the 
total payments up to the same 
rates as for the previous year. The 
total gross cost of these interim 
and final payments is £116,561, 
but this is reduced by £40,000 
receivable by the Corporation for 
transitional relief and will leave 
the carry forward at £147,403, 
against £^4,42 ( brought in. 

The Consolidated Balance Sheet 
shows an increase in Capital Re¬ 
serves resulting primarily from 
capitalisation of part of the profits 
of our Indian Subsidiary, Her- 
bertsons Limited. A further small 
amount was received from the sale 
of our former Subsidiary, Allied 
National Corporation Limited. 

A substantial rise is again shown 
in the amount of Current Assets 
and Current Liabilities. This stems 
from the steady expansion of the 
Group’s trading, particularly in 
Thailand. 

In my last Review I referred to 
the need to provide our organisa¬ 
tions overseas with more modern 


office accommodation and facilities 
generally. A start was made during 
the year and you will see this re¬ 
flected in the rise in Fixed Assets. 
Further commitments, most of 
which will require to be met in 
the current year, including pay¬ 
ments on account of the new Main 
Office Buildings in Bangkok and 
Singapore which in the latter case 
include godowns and warehouses. 

Thailand 

Of all countries in which we 
trade, Thailand has probably en¬ 
joyed the most prosperous condi¬ 
tions. It is recognised that part of 
the present prosperity is due to 
the presence in that country of 
American forces now numbering 
some 45,000 men, and American 
military aid programmes. Never¬ 
theless, much has been achieved 
over the last decade in the devel¬ 
opment of Thailand's own industry 
and the growing of new crops ; as 
well as more efficient methods of 
rice cultivation, of which the Thais 
can be justly proud. Unfortun¬ 
ately, even improved methods, to¬ 
gether with larger areas brought 
under cultivation, have not been 
able to keep pace with world re¬ 
quirements coupled with increas¬ 
ing home demand for rice, with the 
result that exports of rice in 1966 
dropped by some 30 per cent in 
volume on the previous year’s 
figure. On the other hand, earn¬ 
ings from these lower exports 
showed rather less than a 10 per 
cent reduction, producing serious 
inflationary trends owing to the 
high internal price for ripe, and 
forcing the Thai Government to 
place a temporary ban on exports 
in order to rectify the position. 

Total imports, excluding goods 
brought in as foreign aid from 
overseas countries, and exports 
both Showed increases of about 15 
per cent over 1965, the figures 
being around £285 million fof 
imports and £250 million for ex¬ 
ports ; the deficit of approximately 


£35 million in jhe visible trade 
balance remaining at about the 
same level as 1965. Once again, 
this deficit was more than covered 
by invisible earnings and Thai¬ 
land’s foreign exchange reserve 
stood close to £300 million by the 
end of the year ; a rise of £60 
million over the December, 1965, 
figure. 

The United Kingdom improved 
slightly its share of Thailand’s im* 
port trade and this Group's total 
imports were correspondingly 
higher, although the proportion 
of our imports emanating from the 
United Kingdom showed a slight 
reduction, a factor Brought about 
by a change in the source of sup¬ 
ply of one of our major agency 
lines. 

Apart from Thailand's greater 
involvement in the Vietnam war, 
there is little to say on the poli¬ 
tical aspect. Extensions to both 
road and rail facilities as well as 
other communications are being 
pushed ahead with remarkable 
rapidity and it is regrettable that 
the same measure of urgency can¬ 
not be applied to improvements 
to the dock facilities at the Port of 
Bangkok, where long delays to 
vessels discharging and loading 
cargoes have caused shipping lines 
to place a surcharge on freight 
rates for Bangkok. The country 
continues to develop rapidly, with 
the maintenance of a steady and 
substantial population increase of 
over 3 per cent per annum. 

I would not like to end this 
comment on Thailand without a 
brief reference to the First Asian 
International Trade Fair and Fifth 
Asian Games held in Bangkok in 
the last months of the year. We 
participated in the Trade Fair as 
a Group and in conjunction with 
some of our Principals, and I think 
anyone who was fortunate enough 
to visit Bangkok at that particular 
time will agree that the whole 
project was a great success and 
much credit is due to the sponsors. 
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Singapore 

‘Resumption of trade with Indo¬ 
nesia, following ^establishment of 
commercial relations with that 
country, has been slow developing 
arid there is no indication as yet 
that it is likely to assume the scale 
in existence before confrontation. 
The recently announced decision 
for a planned withdrawal of British 
forces in Singapore has been re¬ 
ceived with commendable calm 
by the Singapore Government and 
is indicative of the Island’s deter¬ 
mination to remain economically 
independent. Efforts to promote 
investments are being directed to¬ 
wards products for which an ex¬ 
port market should be available 
and the Government is prepared to 
offer highly attractive tax incen¬ 
tives to investors. Government is 
also planning to introduce legisla¬ 
tion to control the Unions ; with¬ 
out which investors with know¬ 
ledge of past Union activities 
might well be reluctant to take 
advantage of the otherwise favour¬ 
able opportunities to invest in 
Singapore. 

Unfortunately, the unemploy¬ 
ment problem is still present, with 
some 80,000 persons, equivalent to 
1 ^ per (ent of the total labour 
force, registered as unemployed ; 
although a fair proportion of this 
number is believed to be only tem¬ 
porarily without work or in process 
of changing their jobs. 


West Malaysia (formerly the 
Federation of Malaya) 

The end of confrontation has 
also brought about some resump¬ 
tion of the barter trade, chiefly 
between Sumatra and Penang. The 
volume of West Malaysia trade, in¬ 
cluding trade with Singapore, 
again rose slightly ; imports in¬ 
creasing by some M.$24 million 
and exports by M.$i7 million. 
There was again a favourable 
balance of trade. 

Earnings from rubber, which 
still represents the major portion 
by volume of the country’s ex¬ 
ports, were affected by the fall in 
price of this commodity. In spite 
of some revival in demand from 
Russia and other Communist coun¬ 
tries, the price fell to the lowest 
level for more than 12 years and 
has in recent months fallen to an 
even lower figure. The price of 
tin averaged approximately £1,300 
per ton and has since fallen to 
around £1,200 at which figure the 
Buffer Stock Manager may, under 
the International Tin Agreement, 
support the price. 

In presenting his 1967 Budget, 
the Minister of Finance repealed 
the much criticised Turnover Tax 
apd substituted for it a surcharge 


of 2 per cent on most imports. 
The Minister also introduced a 
new Development Tax, which has 
the effect of raising the overall 
rate of tax on companies from 40 
per cent to 45 per cent. 

Up to now our businesses in 
Singapore and Malaysia have oper¬ 
ated as combined units and any 
comments made on the results 
have related to the total figure 
for the two territories. With the 
separation of Singapore from 
Malaysia, we consider it essential 
to set up completely separate com¬ 
panies in both territories and steps 
are now being taken to put this 
into effect. Meantime, I am able 
to say that the overall results from 
our businesses in Singapore and 
Malaysia were again satisfactory. 
The Group increased slightly its 
share of the total trade of these 
two countries. 


East Malaysia (formerly Sarawak 
and North Borneo) and Brunei 

I referred in my last Review to 
the steps taken to reorganise our 
business in these territories. Unfor¬ 
tunately, even these steps proved 
insufficient to produce favourable 
trading results, due principally to 
the extremely high cost of operat¬ 
ing over large and thinly popu¬ 
lated areas and, with eflcct from 
April 1 this year, we have further 
curtailed the remaining offices and 
depots held by the Group. Staff 
retained in these territories are 
concentrating entirely on the dis¬ 
tribution and promotion on behalf 
of stockists appointed in the more 
important centres. Whilst this step 
is regretted, We could see no prom¬ 
ise of any early improvement 
sufficient to justify continuing to 
subsidise the losses being incurred. 


Indonesia 

With the overthrow of the 
Sukarno regime, we have estab¬ 
lished a small company for the 
purpose of investigating trade with 
Indonesia and our representative 
has been stationed in Djakarta 
since the end of the last year. 
Although the new Government un¬ 
der General Suharto has made 
considerable progress towards 
establishing better relationships 
with foreign countries, which 
had reached a low ebb under 
the Sukarno regime, the economic 
problems left by the former 
Government have not enabled 
any real liberalisation of import 
policies to be made and most 
business still passes through 
semi-government organisations un¬ 
der foreign aid programmes or 
barter business with neighbouring 
countries. However, we hope the 


opportunity will come in due 
course for us to play a part in 
the ite-establishment of trade with 
that, country. K 

India 

It is always a difficult task to 
condense any comment on India 
into a few brief paragraphs $nd 
cover in an adequate planner the 
life of' that vast region. With 
politicians increasingly concerned 
with Elections held in February 
this year, little was heard of India’s 
dispute with Pakistan over Kash¬ 
mir, and of the troubles on India’s 
northern frontiers, and no real pro¬ 
gress appears to have been made 
towards any lasting settlement of 
these problems. As is generally 
known, the Elections resulted in a 
return of Congress, as the largest 
single party, but with much re¬ 
duced support. There has been an 
increase in demonstrations against 
the Government, coupled with 
student disorders and, more re¬ 
cently, food riots in areas of the 
country most severely affected by 
the chronic food shortage. 

In June of last year, the Rupee 
was devalued by more than one- 
third, and opinion generally ex¬ 
pressed at that time, that this move 
would do little to assist the coun¬ 
try’s grave economic plight, has so 
far proved correct and the country 
appears at the moment to be on 
the threshold of a serious recession. 

Our business suffered to some 
extent from the economic condi¬ 
tions and, of course, the profit dealt 
with in the Accounts is now trans¬ 
lated at the rate of Rupees 21 to 
the £, thus producing a lower 
sterling figure 

Pakistan 

There has been no change in the 
position of our Pakistan company, 
and, as I have said previously, 
nothing is likely until a settlement 
of the differences between Pakistan 
and India has been reached and, 
unfortunately, there is no indica¬ 
tion of any real rapprochement. 

Canada 

Results from Cresswell Roll 
Forming Company Limited were 
among the best on record since we 
obtained a controlling interest in 
that company. Although business 
in the first part of 1967 was slow in 
developing, I am hopeful of a good 
contribution to the Group profit in 
the current year. We are particu¬ 
larly anxious to see an expansion 
of this company’s business in 
Canada. 

Overseas visits 

Mr Hcmpson, our managing 
director, as well as our executive 


director, Mr Tyson, both visited 
the Last and, as already i8tM<^ 
tioned, Mr Tyson is now Resident - 
in Hong Kong from whete (/ ,h# 4> 
makes frequent visits Td dir various^ 
“organisations in the Far £*st. %£ 
look forward to paying another 
visit myself to the whole of this 
area early in r968. v '' 

Prospects V 

Figures for the current year In¬ 
clude, of course, those from the 
recently acquired business of Cald- 
beck, Macgregor & Company 
Limited, and thus bear no direct 
comparison with previous years. 
However I can say that our 
business throughout the Far East, 
and particularly Thailand, is being 
well maintained. On present indi¬ 
cations, I anticipate being able to 
place satisfactory results before you 
in 12 months’ time. Approximately 
97 per cent of the Group's gross 
trading profits are still earned in 
areas of India, Pakistan and the 
Far East, including Singapore, 
Malaysia, Thailand and Hong 
Kong. Most of the remaining profit 
is earned in Canada, leaving only 
a small percentage earned in the 
United Kingdom. The contribution 
by this Group to British exports 
again exceeded £5 million. 

You will no doubt be particu¬ 
larly anxious to know how our 
recent acquisition is developing, 
and the extent to which recent dis¬ 
turbances in Hong Kong may be 
affecting their business. Being 
chiefly concerned with the whole¬ 
sale and retail liquor trade, sales 
in Hong Kong itself have un¬ 
doubtedly been affected, but so far 
no more than might have been ex¬ 
pected, and although Hong Kong 
is important to them, Galdbeck, 
Macgregor & Company Limited's 
profits are derived from a number 
of different areas. I remain well 
satisfied with our acquisition. 
Galdbeck, Macgregor & Company 
Limited’s business will add sub¬ 
stantially in the current year to 
the contribution made by this 
Group to British exports. 

Staff 

Once again it is my pleasure and 
privilege to express our warm 
thanks to Mr Hempson, the 
Managing Director, and to all his 
colleagues and those working with 
him both iq this country and over¬ 
seas. Without their loyalty and 
support, often in difficult circum¬ 
stances, it would not have been 
possible for us to place before 
you the satisfactory results which 
we are now able to do. I would 
like to express a special wo$d of 
thanks and appreciation to all of 
them for another year of sustained 
and successful endeavour. 


/ 
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Record sales and profit! 
in “a tough, rough year” 


In his statement to shareholders, John Davis, Chairman and Chief Executive of The Ran 
Organisation, says: 

The financial year ended June 1967 has been a tough, rough year from a trading point of viev 
In common with other industries we have been affected by circumstances over which we hf? 
had no control, since they have arisen out of the Government's financial and economic policiei 

Whilst these national policies have had a generally adverse effect on our affairs, we have in addition bee 
faced with specific and heavy burdens through Selective Employment Tax, the withdrawal of Investmer 
Allowances and heavier interest rates. It is therefore perhaps not surprising that the net taxed profit of th 
Group has not achieved the increase which I anticipated a year ago, but it is satisfactory that we have mad 
the improvement in the second half-year which I hoped for in the Interim Report. 

In spite of these difficulties, I am pleased to report that in the year under review the Group' 
turnover and profits, before charging taxation, increased substantially over those for th 
previous year. 


The improvement in turnover and profits is the result of the 
continued spectacular advance of Rank Xerox Our non- 
Xerox activities which are mainly concerned with leisure 
time and spending have been amongst the hardest hit by 
Government measures of any commercial activities in this 
country The results which these Divisions have produced 
must be reviewed with this in mind 

Having regard to the problems which have had to be 
faced it is not without some relief that I report that 
even these activities have fared better than might 
have been anticipated. Our manufacturing activities 
in Rank Taylor Hobson have produced excellent 
results with an important export element. 

My confidence in the long term growth and expansion of 


the Organisation remains unchanged Th6 problems wi 
which we have been faced during the past year and tl 
national economic climate which is unlikely to imprclMs 
the near future—indeed it may well get worse—create tl 
need for considerable caution in forecasting the future 

THE FUTURE It is my view that The Rank Orga.jsi 
tion's activities, excluding Rank Xerox, should, i 
general trading conditions do not deteriorate st 
further, produce profits during the current ye; 
approximating to those of the year I have just r< 
viewed and that Rank Xerox should continue to sho 
massive growth. The result will be that the Group 
net profit for the year should on these assumptior 
show a satisfactory improvement over that of tl 
year under review. 


TEN YEAR FINANCIAL REVIEW 


in £ thousands unless otherwise stated 


1967 196$ 1965 1964 1963 1962 1961 1960 1959 1 

L t £ C C C C C C 


PROFIT before interest payable and taxation 28,730 23,388 15,191 11 326 8.370 6,617 6,461 5,122 4,088 




INTEREST PAYABLE 6,293 4,519 3,806 2,354 2,062 1,647 1 369 1,119 1,103 1,2 

TAXATION 10.269 7,948 4,097 3,194 2.751 2,614 2,732 1,962 1.788 1,5 

PROFIT for the period attributable to the Shareholder* in 5,324 5,468 4 782 4,607 2,939 1,906 1,302 719 170 2 

he Rei>k Organisation Limited excluding Non-Trading Items (l 0 

ORDINARY DIVIDENDS (less tax) expressed in pence per share 132 126 126 69 51 46 40 25 1.7 

_ (gross) (gross) (gross) 


CASHFLOW 21.990 18.027 13.036 10.570 5.723 3,591 3.175 2.750 2.344 


A 
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The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
for the 53 weeks ended 1st July 1967 shows 
the following results:- 



1967 

1966 


(63 weeks) 

(52 weeks) 


C 

£ 

Trading profit before charging depreciation 

42.411.000 

33,570.000 

Less Depreciation 

15,211.000 

11,326,000 


27.200.000 

22,244,000 

Add Dividends and interest receivable 

1.530,000 

1.144,000 


28.730.000 

23,388 000 

Less Interest payable 

3 

6,293.000 

4 519,000 

Profit before taxation 

22.437.000 

18,869,000 

Less Taxation based thereon 

-T 

10.269,000 

7,948,000 


12.168.000 

10,921,000 

Less Outside Shareholders' Share of Subsidiaries’ Profit 

6,844,000 

5,453,000 

Profit for the Period (after taxation) attributed to the 
Shareholders in The Rank Organisation Limited 

5.324,000 

5,468,000 

Add Non-Trading and Special Items excluding amounts 
attributable to Outside Shareholders 

28.000 

(166,000) 


£5,352.000 

£5,302.000 




For copies of the 1967 Annual Report write to The Rank Organisation, 
P 0 Box 4QU, 38 South Street, London, W 1 
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In April, for the second year running, the Organisation was 
honoured by the granting of The Queen's Award to Industry as 
a result of the export achievements of RANK TAYLOR 
HOBSON. Only 15 other companies in the country have had 
the honour to be granted two such Awards. 


INDUSTRY The reorganisation of RANK 
TAYLOR HOBSON over recent years, coupled with 
heavy capital expenditure, resulted in turnover and 
profits showing a record increase. The Division, in addi¬ 
tion to being a world leader in lenses end precision 
measuring instruments, is one of Britain's pioneers in 
Fibre Optics—which we believe will become an im¬ 
portant profit contributor. RANK BUSH MURPHY 
increased its market share of both black-and-white 
television and radio sets and it is anticipated that 
production of colour sets will shortly reach 750 a week. 


FILMS The outstanding facilities of PINE- 
WOOD STUDIOS continue to attract many U.S* as well 
as British producers. Twenty-one productions have 
been shot this year, including some of the largest made 
anywhere in the world. FILM DISTRIBUTION activities 
have made further progress, and in our cinemas £2 
million is being spent in the current year on major 
renovation and redecoration schemes. We are satisfied 
that the cinema continues to offer the best form of 
mass entertainment. 


LEISURE SERVICES T^e 

activities have come through a difficult period in good 
shape and good heart. The opening of the ROYAL 
LANCASTER - our 17th hotel and our first in London - 
completes the current hotel building programme. I have 
no doubt that the whole operation will within a few years 
be an important contributor to profits. The successful 
operation of our TOP RANK SUITES hae established 
that there is a substantial demand for the quality of 
entertainment and facilities which we have to offer. 

XEROGRAPHY RANK XEROX in¬ 
creased turnover by 39% and profit before interest by 
32%; put another way, sales have increased by 850% 
since 1963. We have now entered the duplicating market. 
This year our users and the public will come more and 
more to identify us as a Copier-Duplicator* Company. 
This change will both come from - and add to - our 
marketing success. 

EDUCATION The needs of educational 

technology continue to grow. Many of RANK AUDIO 
VISUAL'S products are used in this expanding market- 
Our supply of instructional films is also being steadily 
built up to meet the demands. 
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HARTEBEESTFONTEIN GOLD MINING- ' 
COMPANY LIMITED 

(Incorporated In the Republic of South Africa) 

Mr B. L. Bernstein's Review 



The 18th annual general meeting 
will be held in Johannesburg on 
November 27, 1967. The follow¬ 
ing review by the Chairman, Mr 
B. L. Bernstein, will accompany 
the report and accounts for the 
year ended June 30, 1967, which 
will be circulated to members on 
or about November 2, 1967. 

Operating Results 

Operations for the financial year 
resulted in a surplus of R3,558,oOo 
equivalent to 40 cents per share, 
after taking into account 
R4,53 a,ooo for taxation and lease 
consideration, Ra32,ooo for in¬ 
terest payments, R4,239,000 ap¬ 
propriated for capital expenditure 
and R140,000 for the repayment 
of loans. Dividends of 40 cents 
per share were declared and 
absorbed R3,600,000 of which 
R42,ooo was drawn from the un¬ 
appropriated surplus of R 1,324,000 
brought forward from the previous 
financial year. 

Working profit from gold and 
profit from sales of uranium were 
R8»513 »<k>o and R3,9 78,000 respec¬ 
tively compared with 118,471,000 
and R3,979,000 for the previous 
year. Revenue from milling an 
additional 508,000 tons of ore, 
most of which was derived from 
low grade surface accumulations, 
was sufficient to cdver all increases 
in working costs during the year. 
Profits from both gold and uranium 
include service fees received from 
Zandpan Gold Mining Company 
Limited in terms of the joint pro¬ 
duction arrangements with that 
Company. 

Production 

In accordance with the arrange¬ 
ments made with the Zandpaa. 
company, Hartebeestfontein com¬ 
menced using the Ellaton reduc¬ 
tion plant in August 1966 to treat 
accumulations of development ore 
stored on surface augmented by 
current development ore and some 
stope ore hoisted at No. 4 shaft. 

As a result, the average milling 
rate during the year under review 
was increased to 190,000 tons per 
month compared with 148,000 
tons per month in the previous 
year. A total of 2,288,000 tons 
was milled at an average grade of 
dwt per ton of which 40^,000 
tons wqrifttnUled at the Ellaton 
plantjtfti recovery grade of 4.69 
dwt W^t ,885,000 tons at the 


Hartebeestfontein plant at a re¬ 
covery grade of 9.02 dwt per ton. 
Surface accumulations of ore were 
exhausted in July of this year by 
which time the mine production 
rate had been built up to ensure 
that a milling rate of the order of 
175,000 tons per month could be 
maintained throughout the current 
financial year. 

Recovery grade during the past 
year has to some extent been 
depressed by the inclusion of low 
grade tonnage from surface dumps. 
While there will be a further de¬ 
cline in stope grade as a result of 
the contraction of mining opera¬ 
tions in the higher grade shallow 
area of the mine, the average re¬ 
covery grade during the current 
financial year could improve to 
about 8.4 dwt per ton milled 
because low grade ore is no longer 
being drawn from surface dumps. 

The shallow area of the mine 
provided 32 per cent of the ton¬ 
nage milled at a stope grade 1.3 
dwt per ton and 0.2 lb per ton 
higher than that obtained from 
the deep area. It is now anticipated 
that the proportion of ore drawn 
from the shallow area will reduce 
to about 13 per cent in the course 
of the next two years. Other major 
factors which affect grade and to 
which particular attention has 
been drawn in previous reviews are 
variations in stope width and in 
the percentage of waste rock sorted 
on surface. Both these factors have 
been adversely affected by an in¬ 
crease in the average stope channel 
width of 2.5 inches compared with 
the previous year. Stoping widths 
have increased in both shallow and 
deep areas and the overall mine 
stoping width at 46.5 inches was 
1.5 inches higher. The surface sort¬ 
ing rate decreased from 31.1 per 
cent to 29.9 per cent but this was 
partly due to the lower sorting 
rate obtained at the Ellaton plant. 

All ore milled at Hartebeestfon- 
tein, as well as pyrlte concentrates 
produced in the Ellaton flotation 
plant and returned to Hartebeest¬ 
fontein, was treated for uranium. 
The remaining low grade uranium 
contained in the residue from the 
Ellaton gold plant is stored on a 
slimes dam. The head value of ore 
treated for uranium was 0.59 lb 
per ton, a drop of 0.09 lb com¬ 
pared with the average of 0.68 in 
the previous year, but uranium 
oxide recovered was in excess of 
the amount required to cover sales. 


Working Costs 

In my review last year I advised 
members that because of the antici¬ 
pated increase in milling rate to 
approximately 180,000 tons per 
month overall working costs were 
likely to reduce to about R7.00 per 
ton milled, compared with R7.78 
in the previous year. Actual work¬ 
ing costs for the financial year 
were R6.94 but, as most of the 
extra tonnage came from surface 
dumps incurring only transport 
and milling costs, this figure was 
not representative of the general 
upward cost trend during the past 
year. 

Towards the end of the financial 
year the gold mining industry con¬ 
cluded an agreement with the 
Federation of Mining Unions for a 
new monthly pay scheme for 
European employees embracing in¬ 
creased emoluments and benefits in 
return for improved productivity. 
Increased rates of pay and prov- 
sions for leave and pensions came 
into effect from June, and new 
contracts with rockbreakers were 
negotiated in July 1967. The full 
impact on working costs of these 
changes was felt in the first quarter 
of the current financial year when 
European labour costs increased 
by an amount equivalent to 23 
cents per ton milled. At this stage 
it is not possible to assess what 
long-term financial benefits are 
likely to result from the new pay 
scheme. It is estimated that for 
the current year the cost per ton 
milled is likely to average about 

R7.50. 

Development 

A total of 116,199 feet of 
development was advanced during 
the year and included 3,267 feet 
on 28 and 29 levels associated with 
the No. 5/5A shaft system. A 
holing was effected between No. 2 
shaft and No. 5 shaft on Transfer 
level thus interlinking all three of 
the mine's main shaft systems on 
that level by a haulage grid. 

Sampling results compared with 
the previous year show an increase 
of 6.3 per cent in payability and 
decreases of 18 inch-dwt and 1.64 
inch-lb, respectively, in the payable 
gold and uranium values. In the 
deep area, reef development it still 
centred mainly in the vicinity of 
No. 4 shaft an din ar area approxi¬ 
mately 5,000 feet east of No. 3 
shaft. A small amount of reef 


development has also been accom¬ 
plished in the Mapsiskraal area: 
Of 15,000 feet sampled in the 
deep area, 12,350 feet, equivalent 
to 82.3 per cent, were payable at 
485 inch-dwt and 24.99 inch-lb. 
Compared with the previous year 
payability increased by 10.3 per 
cent but the gold and uranium 
values declined by 5 inch-dwt and 
3.12 inch-lb, respectively, and a 
significant increase pf 6.3 inches 
was recorded in the channel width. 
In the No. 4 shaft section of the 
deep area a total of 18,830 feet 
had been sampled up to the end 
of June 1967, at an average value 
of 425 inch-dwt and 25.1 inch-lb, 
over a channel width of 40.2 
inches. Of this footage, 77 per 
cent is payable at an average value 
of 517 inch-dwt and 25.8 inch-lb. 
In the shallow area, where 8,450 
feet were sampled, payability and 
gold values declined by 3.1 per 
cent and 41 inch-dwt, respectively, 
to 88 per cent and 456 inch-dwt, 
while uranium values improved 
slightly. 

During the current year it is 
planned to maintain the develop¬ 
ment rate at approximately the 
same level as in 1967, but the pro¬ 
portion planned for the deep area 
has been increased from 70 per 
cent to 87 per cent of the mine 
total. 


Ore Reserve 

In my 1965 review, I mentioned 
that a new statistical method of 
evaluating the ore reserve had 
been introduced. Further research 
on the gold and uranium distri¬ 
bution patterns has made it pos¬ 
sible to compile the whole of the 
ore reserve by means of a com¬ 
puter programme based on value 
trends and the current ore reserve 
is the first one calculated by this 
method. As this new method takes 
into account all ore above the cal¬ 
culated pay limit provided that the 
reliability of the valuation of such 
ore falls within predetermined 
statistical limits, some tonnage 
which would previously have been 
excluded for other reasons suck 
as delayed availability is qow 
included and*the overall effect if 
a small increase in tonnage but no 
change in values. 

The total ore reserve at the end 
of June 1967, was 7,770,000 ton* 
at 8.23 dwt of gold and o.52 A Jb/ 
of uranium per ton. Compqj'igrf' 1 ' 
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with the ore reserve at June 1966, 
tonnage increased by 741,000 tons, 
the gold value was 0.19 dwt per 
ton higher and the uranium value 
was virtually unchanged. The aver¬ 
age stoping width increased by 1 .a 
inches, which accounts for approxi¬ 
mately 800,000 tons of the increase 
in ore reserve tonnage, and the 
gold and uranium content per unit 
area, measured in inch-dwt and 
inch-lb, increased from 377 and 
24.78, respectively in 1966, to 392 
and 24.85 in 1967. In the shallow 
area the total ore reserve declined 
by 495»ooo tons to t,006,000 tons 
of which 676,000 tons are avail¬ 
able for mining. At the planned 
rate of stoping it is expected that 
the ore reserve in the shallow area 
will be exhausted in about two 
years' time. In the deep area, the 
total ore reserve increased by 
1,236,000 tons to 6,764,000 tons 
at an average value of 8.10 dwt of 
gold and 0.48 lb of uranium per 
ton. 


Shaft Sinking 

At the end of September 1967, 
No. 5 shaft had reached a depth 
of 6,137 feet below the collar and 
it is expected that the sinking and 
equipping of this shaft to its final 
depth of 6,600 feet will be com¬ 
pleted by about July 1968. Dur¬ 
ing the latter half of 1966 sinking 
was retarded by the intersection of 
water-bearing Assures in the Ven- 
tersdorp lava. A station wa$ exca¬ 
vated at 3,000 feet below the collar 
to effect the holing with the Trans¬ 
fer level and mid-shaft tipping and 
loading stations were excavated at 
the 3,000 feet level. 

In order to obtain early inform¬ 
ation regarding the gold and 
uranium value trends in the deep 
north-west section of the lease area 
the programme for the sub-shaft 
system has been replanned to pro¬ 
ceed with the sinking of No. 5A 
shaft at a 24 foot diameter divided 
sub-vertical shaft as soon as No. 5 
shaft is commissioned. Hoisting 
and ventilation facilities to cater 
for 50,000 tons mined per month 
will be provided to enable the deep 
area to be adequately explored and 
in the process a connection can be 
made with development headings 
advanced by the adjoining Zand- 
pan mine. If sufficient payable , 
tonnage is disclosed then die sub¬ 
shaft can be converted to a twin 
shaft system by sinking No. 5B ( 
shaft as an upcast ventilation shaft, 
converting No. 5A shaft into a 
fully downcast shaft and providing 
an additional winder. 

If, as anticipated, work required 
preparatory to sinking No. 5A 
Shaft can be completed while No. 5 
shaft is being sunk and equipped 
it should be possible to commence 
development from No. 5A shaft 
by the middle of 1969, that is, 


about one y^rkfter thetf start of 
full scale sinking. Takiog into 
account increased cpsts pf No v & 
shaft it is now estimated that 
about R4,600,000 remains to be 
spent on Nos. 5 and 5A shafts, in¬ 
cluding ancillary development. 


Treatment Plants 

At the end of September exten¬ 
sions to the gold plant to increase 
its capacity to 225*000 tons per 
month were completed except for 
one additional tube mill which 
should be commissioned in 
February, 1968. From October it 
should be possible to mill and tteat 
approximately 175,000 tons per 
month of Hartebeestfontein ore 
and treat 50,000 tons per month of 
Zandpan ore in the enlarged plant. 
The Company ceased using the 
Ellaton plants at the end of 
September. 

The pyritc flotation plant at 
Hartebeestfontein, which was com¬ 
missioned during September 1966, 
has also been extended to match 
the gold plant capacity and to 
treat tonnage previously sent to the 
Ellaton pyrite plant. During the 
year under review some 1,358,000 
tons of slime were treated in the 
two plants from which a total of 
32,000 tons of pyrite concentrates 
was pumped to the Stilfontein acid 
plant and a temporary surplus of 
8,000 tons stockpiled. The Com¬ 
pany has made arrangements to 
continue the production and sale 
of pyrite concentrates for a further 
period of six years commencing 
from the time that the current con- 
tract ends in 1971. 

In my review last year I indi¬ 
cated that by utilising the flotation 
process to concentrate uranium as 
well as pyrite it might prove pos¬ 
sible to save a substantial portion 
of the expenditure that would 
otherwise be required to increase 
the throughput of the uranium 
plant to 225,000 tons per month. 
These expectations are npw being 
realised and the estimated capital 
cost of gold, uranium and flotation 
plant extensions, previously esti¬ 
mated at R 1,600,000, should there¬ 
by be reduced to approximately 
R1,100,000 of which about half 
remains to be spent in the current 
year. 

The uranium plant operated at 
full capacity throughout the year. 
A total of 905,365 lbs of uranium 
was recovered from the ore milled 
at Hartebeestfontein and, in addi¬ 
tion, 14,398 lbs of uranium werr 
extracted from 9,100 tons of 
pyrite concentrate produced from 
the ore treated in the Ellaton plant. 
Stocks of uranium increased 
farther durihg the year and the 
Company's share was valued at 
R455,ooo at the end of the year. 
These stocks are required to meet 
future sales commitments. 


* Capital expenditure during the Trwiryj - 
, year .under review amounted to a| a, 

K4> 187,boo, including R'1,9 74,000 'Wottl^ 
on the No. 5 shaft system and 1967, W 

R1,281 fioo oti “ treatment plant. rate, than* lytyijfr/otherwise Save 
The shortfall of R 1,100,000 on the been possible. Each year, corn- 
capital expenditure estimates mencing with 1963, I bayfc pre¬ 
quoted a year ago is due in part sen ted members with °f 

to savings already mentioned on the contribution so 'distributable 

uranium plant extensions and' in profits, in terms of cepes per shared 

^_.____ .. -' __* 


part to the postponement of ex* 
penditure on underground equip¬ 
ment carried forward to this year. 


expected from uranium. I Hive 
also indicated the expected* impact 
on future profits of such 1 major 


Expenditure on capital account fadtbrt as the receipt and paythent 


during the current financial year 
is estimated at R4,500,000, includ¬ 
ing R2,200,000 for shaft sinking 
and equipping operations and an¬ 
cillary development at No. 5 shaft, 
R9oo,ooo on treatment plant, 
R6oo,ooo on ventilation plant and 
underground equipment, and 
R5oo,ooo on electric power and 
compressed air supply. 


Net profits from sales pf uranium— 
cents per share 

Appropriation for uranium loans—* 
cents per share ... 

Net contribution to annual surplus— 
cents per share ... 


of interest-free uranium ’ loam, 
details Of which have been'Ustod 
annually in the Director's report. 
During the past year there have 
been only minor changes Hi the 
expected results froiri uranium prb- 
duction arising from lower he^d 
values and 1 variations hi • sales 
quotas. The following Schedule' 
summarises the present position. 1 — 

Actual Estimated 
1965/6 196(6/7 1967/8. 19^8/9 


8 

»5 * 

*4 

17 

16 Cr. 0 

19 

l 7 

*4 

*5 

9 

Nil 


Dividends 

While working profits for the 
yrar under review were almost the 
same as for the previous year, 
other items discussed below have 
affected the surplus available for 
dividends. Uranium royalties, for 
which a final payment of 
R2,431,000 was made in the 1965/ 
6 financial year, absorbed no por¬ 
tion of revenue in the 1966/7 
financial year. On the other hand, 
taxation and State's share of 
profits increased from R2,088,000 
in 1965/6 to R4,532,000 in 
1966/7, the highest so far paid by 
the Company in any year and 
equivalent to 50 cents per share. 
This large increase has come about 
mainly because capital expenditure 
and uranium royalties which are 
deducted from revenue for pur¬ 
poses of determining taxable in¬ 
come, decreased by R3,314,000. 
In addition, a surcharge of 5% 
imposed on formula tax was paid 
for the first time and increased the 
Company’s tax liability by 
R 159,000. The Company received 
a final uranium interest-free loan 
during the first half of the financial 
year and commenced repayment 
of these loans during the second 
half. Compared with the previous 
year, during which R2,096,000 
was obtained from this source, a 
net amount of RssfijOOo was 
received. 

In my 1965 review I reminded 
members that it was the policy of 
your Board to pass on to them the 
benefits of the uranium stretch¬ 
outs in the years in which they 


Interest-free loans still outstand¬ 
ing and Which are equivalent Vo 
106 cents per share, are repayable 
by December 31, 1973, in vr A ty¬ 
ing annual instalments. Present 
indications are that u ranlun.i will 
make little or no contribution to 
dividends until die interest-free 
loans have been repaid. 

The net contribution to divi¬ 
dends from gold mining operations 
is also expected to decrease., While 
gold recovery grade i’i likely to 
improve slightly fluring , a the 
(967/8 financial year it is expected 
to decline thereafter for the 
reason that diminishing quantities 
of ore will be drawn from tl^e 
higher grade shallow area and 
further increases in the mine 
stoping width are anticipated. 
Working costs are expected to 
continue their upward trend and 
absorb an increasing portion of 
revenue while capital expenditure 
will be approximately R4,500,000 
in the 1967/8 and appimmately 
Ra,700,009 in the 1966/9 financial 
years. It is therefore apparent,.that 
the surplus earned for dividend 
will drop considerably i.n 1967/8 
and present indication 1 are . that 
there may be a further drop in 
1968/9. 

This concludes rny reyiew ,of 
the year's operation* and I 
to place on recor.d. your fytfd’s 
appreciation of the services . ren¬ 
dered by the ir/me manager, jMr. 
G. S. de Vil’iiers, and the^em- 
ployecs at the. jgjne as well by 
the staff at both head office^and 
the London office of the Company- 
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JAMES HQWDEN & COMPAQ 

(&pecUU|it> ln D«il(n and.Manufactwre of Air and Gas Handling Plant) 

WORK IN HAND CONSIDERABLY INCREASED 


The 61 &t annual general meeting 
o( James Howden & Company 
Limited washeldonOctober 
in Glasgow, Mr J, Hqwden Hume, 
B,$c.i ,i!tInit*F». (the Chairman), 
presiding. i 

■The following is his statement 
circulated with the Annual Report 
and Accounts fpr the .year ended 
April 30, 1967*. 

I am- happy to, report that Sir 
Norman .Elliott, C.B.£,, has joined 
the, Board, jtiis long experience, 
and wide knowledge, of the 
electricity industry will, I am sure, 
be . of great value to us. 

The trading profit of the Group 
is £1,513,379, which compares 
with £1,413,444 last year. The 
profit before’ tax is £1,009,817 
compared with £1,079,998. After 
making provision for United King¬ 
dom and overseas tax and the 
transfer from Taxation Equalisa¬ 
tion Account, adding the balance 
brought forward from last year, 
and adding amounts dealt with in 
the accounts of subsidiary com¬ 
panies! there remains ^ balance for 
appropriation of £78.1,377 com¬ 
pared with £814,013. The Direc¬ 
tory recommend a final dividend of 
;which r with the -interim of 
10% Already paid, makes a total of 
a8i&~nthf» same >>( as. last year< If 
this is. Approved, there will be a 
balance of ^295,096, to carry for¬ 
ward- 

Sale* increased to £i6|nu 

Group sales increased from 
£i3m.' to 164m. It is interest¬ 
ing ’tb ’record that our overseas 
subsidiary companies were respon¬ 
sible /or over £71b. 1, of'this total. 
.The Group' Work on hand has 
risen considerably. 

In the United Kingdom both 
bookings and teles "were greater 
than’ last year, but suffered from 
the credit squeeze in that orders 
and completion* have been delayed 
fri ’(ffte' industrial 'market and also 
ip the 1 nationalised industries. 
Profit 'margins were lower ! and 
financing cbsfs Were greatly iri- 
crcasedi 

0uritlA the year we ’ obtained 
Our 'first' msijOr* brder for equip¬ 
ment fbr v.nuclear'power station. 
This brdCt \ 7 worth u over* Earn;, 
covers, the *iipply r of sixteen main 
con grif circt AlatOrs, each of about 
6,36b hdrifs power, for the new 
Advanced Ga>C6blfcd Reactor 
poWer station to be built ; at 
Hfnkley Point In Somerset for the 
Central Electric! ty Generating 
Board. 1 ft hr *'dfre‘« result oL a 
policy Whibh '4ve.: eit. ablished some 
tim# 1 agdj thgl th«’ company 
should partidfM* in and keep 


abreast of nuclear ppwjer develop¬ 
ment. . In . pursuing this policy, 
about six years ago we, developed 
and built fqr the, Upited Kingdom 
Atomic Energy Authority’s proto¬ 
type A.Q.R, installation at Wind- 
scale foqc COa gas circulators 
which, were at that rime of a novel 
design. It is basically that design 
which, ha^ now been selected for 
the new Hjnkley Point ‘B* Power 
Station. We are working hard to 
obtain further similar business for 
the fujpirre A.G.-R. power stations, 
at home and overseas. 

The business of the Compressor 
Division has moved forward more 
rapidly in recent years. Our new 
range of compressors is proving 
popular throughout the world and 
is now being sold into many Coun¬ 
tries including the United States 
of America and Canada where we 
have obtained some large orders. 
We are confident that this Divi¬ 
sion will continue to be of increas¬ 
ing importance to the company’s 
overall-operation. 

The Steel Equipment Division 
has been th<: hardest hit by the 
credit squeeze and, whilst main¬ 
taining its share of a reduced 
market, profits were lower. 

Trgdipg, conditions in the ship¬ 
building, industry are diflu ult and 
there .was a reduction in the 
amount of business done in our 
Marine Division, but it remained 
profitable. 

Subsidiaries’ Activities 

I shall now refer to the activities 
of our subsidiary Companies. Dur¬ 
ing the year James Howden & 
Parsons of Canada' Ltd. have 
greatly increased their order book. 
Amongst these orders on hand are 
air preheaters for eleven 500 MW 
boilers for Lambton and Naotirokc 
Power Stations, both in Ontario, 
and also fAr Liddell Power Station 
in Australia. The very large Orders 
booked by' the Turbine Division 
include two ’more 540 MW turbo¬ 
generators. for Pickering nuclear 
Power Station and four 500 MW 
turbo-genArafdfs for the new 
Nanticbke thermal Power Station, 
also in Ontario 1 . 

Output front the Air Handling 
Division Wai adversely affected by 
labour disputes'featty 4 * the year, 
bV lack of shorf-terin contracts and 
by deferred t deliveries Of some 
major industrial 'orders at- custo¬ 
mers’ requests, but the power 
station order* on hapd are now 
coming into production^ 

During -the year cwir first 
Canadian-manufactured > turbid? 
was delivered .*• to tike Hydro 
Electric Power Commission of 


Ontario for their Lakeview Power 
Station. The. complete 300 MW 
turbo-generator will gd Into service 
caTly iri 1966: Hdwever, because 
of the lengthy manufacturing cycle 
and also because the first contracts 
were taken at what have proved to 
be uneconomic prices, die con¬ 
siderable development expenditures 
will not be overtaken for some 
time. : 

For those reasons our Canadian 
subsidiary again shows a substan¬ 
tial operating loss for the year 
under review. While a further loss 
is expected next year/ the follow¬ 
ing years, during which the factory 
will be working at a high level of 
production at more economic 
prices, should be profitable. 

The South African subsidiaries 
have again carped satisfactory pro¬ 
fits totalling over £300,000 before 
tax. The level of orders booked, 
although lower than last year, is 
good and the output has been a 
record. 

Ip Zambia, under very difficult 
trading conditions, pur subsidiary, 
whose activities are confined to 
sales and service, has again made 
a small profit. 

The Australian company has had 
another excellent year, with profits 
before tax increased to £280,000. 
Orders on hand have been reduced 
this year, but prospects.in the long 
term remain good, . , 

Qur subsidiary in Holland has 
continued to prosper with a profit 
of £50,000 before tax. An agree¬ 
ment has been entered into with 
the minority shareholders whereby 
as from December, 1966, our par¬ 
ticipation increased to 67.5%, and 
we have arranged to acquire 100% 
by 1969. Orders on hand again 
increased and amounted to £1.401. 
Prospects are good, especially in 
the refrigeration field Ip which our 
compressors exported from this 
country form an important part. 
This company is one of ouf Tittks 
With the, European Economic dotty 
mupity ^nd it is already doing 
valuable business in Europe. 

Qur French company continued 
in r a comparatively imall way 
according' to the opportunities 
available. 

’ "Current Year r ! 

In the current yea^ ; we expect a 
further increase in qptput at hpm^, 
and.:we are doing qut utmost; to 
contain rising cost*., > 

,.jl thank jqiy colleagqes op opr 
•Boards, qur executives and.ouir fjnj- 
pioyeesi in this country and ^brpad 
-for <their, loyalty an/d service* \ ( \: 

The reporti and accounts, vjew 
adopted. 


njffc iE<}ONq»mpt, ^TOBWiUj.ig^?, 
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INTERNATIONALE 
PIRELLI S.A*. , 

BASLE > •**-. 

The Annual General’Meeting of’ 
SociAtA Internationale Pirelli S.A.' 
was held in 1 Basle on September 
26, 1967. The lf following are 

extracts from the report :■*-* 
ver The turnover of subsidiary com-^ 
IW parties totalled Fr867 million dur- 
icc iri^T the first sue months of 1967 
use and was accordingly similar to 
cle 1966. The ' subsidiaries continue 
cts their investment programme and 
to expenditure nlay come to a total 
>n- of Fri5o million, largely covered 
res from their own resource* and local 
me credits. 1 

Stagnation began to make itself 
an felt in Spain during the year. All 
ua- the same Productos Pirelli' S.A. 
sar achieved a somewhat larger profit, 
ass The financial companies, Comer- 
w- cial Pirelli S.A. and Compania de 
ity Inversiones S.A., carried on normal 
of business and their results were 
lie satisfactory. 

Economic difficulties in Britain 
ies notwithstanding, the consolidated 
ro- sales of Pirelli General Cable 
>re Works Ltd. and its subsidiary, 
?d, Pirelli Construction Company Ltd., 
is increased by 5 per cent. The 
a parent company distributed an 
unchanged gross dividend of 18 
lilt per cent, whilst the subsidiary’s 
ry, profit was carried forward. The 
to Bishopstoke plant will shortly come 
dc into service. 

Pirelli Ltd. did well during 1966 
ad and tyre sales rose by 27 per cent, 
its A gross dividend of 16 per cent 
>0. was distributed for the . fifteen 
ed months ended December 31, 1966. 
ng The new Carlisle plant will prob- 
ably be finished before the end 
as of 1968. 

fit Economic growth slowed down 
l e- in Canada, but Pirelli Cables Ltd. 
th maintained output at full capacity, 
by Condumex { 5 .A. in Mexico in- 
ir- creased its turnover appreciably 
id and in Brazil, too, profits impro.ved 
% in spite of economic difficulties. 

The , Peruvian plant is r almost 
V' ready. . . 1 , u 

m Business for pirelli S!p.A. in 
ur Xt^y was even better in 1966. 
lis dividend of Lit. 100 equivalent to 
r *- ip. per. cent was distributed- 
* s The Central Buypg Office had 
Of to ensure copper Supplies for all 
1 8 associated companies iq difficult 
market conditions. The Pirelli 

■ d .TJfSA. Representative;, Office r proved 
X Y increasingly useful as an informa- 

,tion ceptrq and a link' with 
American industry. 1 t 

' Net profit for die Y e ar amounted 
Jo Ejt 22,068^463.41 Which, added 
‘ iq the balance of Fra,3 28,650^54 

■ brought forward from the 

<?, • _ M- _1 :.r 


previous yeaflf provided a total of 
T 1 ^4»5^7^ I 3 , 95 kvailaWfe for 'dis- 
fributibh. It i* at v cortlingty pro¬ 
posed to distribute a dividend of 
Ftib <Fr7 net) per share/ the same 
Sts iri the previous yEar rind equiva¬ 
lent t» Fn'i miflioit; and ' aftfcr 
6thfcP appropriations to’tartV for¬ 
ward the resulting balance of 
Fr2,«6o, 487 . 95 - 
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CAWOODS HOLDINGS LIMITED 

The following is an extract from the Annual Report and Chairman's Statement presented to the 
Forty-fifth Annual General Meeting held at Leeds on October 13 , 1967 


Trading Surplus 1 , 236,837 1 , 812,858 2 , 001,371 1 , 900.781 2 , 219,619 

Depreciation 297,789 374,805 483,780 609,726 705,218 

Unsecured Loan Stock Interest 28,558 44,411 90.253 89,824 106,833 

Profit before Tax 910,490 1 , 393,642 1 , 427,338 1 , 201,231 1 , 407,568 

Taxation 388,320 634,065 598,769 425,254 603,739 

Profit after Tax 522,170 759,577 828,569 775,977 803,829 

Preference Dividends (cost) 5,512 5,512 5,512 5,287 9,000 

Ordinary Dividends (cost) 210 547 315,820 368,672 476,953 618,750 

Dividends paid on Ordinary Shares 27 $% 37 $ 0 45 ° Q 22 \% 22 $ t 

Fixed Assets 2 , 200,841 3 , 008,179 4 , 226,131 4 , 966.803 5 , 222.712 

Trade Investments — — 50 50 

Net Current Assets 1223,803 2 956,776 2 , 194,661 1 , 276,945 2 211,657 

Total Assets 3 424,644 5 . 964,955 6 , 420,792 6,243 798 7,434 419 

The Profits are derived from — 

Fuel (and its servicing by sea canal, rail and road) 78 (72 ) 

Quarrying Ready-Mixed Concrete and Builders Supplies 24 (27 ) 

Asphalt Works, Concrete Wotks, Building Components Department and 
Civil Engineering and Building 3 (6 ) 

Miscellaneous Activities (Loss) 5 0 (5 * ) 

In the current financial year results so far are better than for the corresponding period 
of last year 

At the Meeting, the Chairman said — An arrangement has been concluded with Texaco which 
ensures supplies from Regent on the existing Contract terms and conditons to September 30 th 1969 
in consideration of the cancellation of the Contract at that date By that time we would hope 
to increase our sales from other sources 


Binding * 
Cases ; 

Binding casts for The Economitt j 
are available from Easibind Ltd; 
The cases are in stiff, dark bluq 
covers, and are gilt-lettered oh 
the spine, they provide aiti 1 
extremely effective and ftrrrt 
binding and will hold 13 issues 
of the normal edition togethft 
with the quarterly Index, or 20 
issues of the air edition with two 
quarterly Indexes The year cap 
be stamped on the spine The 
cost per case, post free through* 
out the world, is 14s. Orders, 
stating requirements clearly and 
onclosing a remittance, should 
be sent not to The Economist 
but to— 

Easibind Limited (Dfpt. E) 
Eardley House 
4 Uxbridge Street 
Kensington, London W8 , 
PARk 0086 (3 lines) 

Copies of the index are available 
only from The Economist, 25 St ¥ 
James's St , SW 1 I 


TAif Advertisement u issued in compliance with the requirements of the Council of The Stock Exchange, London . 


NORSK 



HYDRO 


NORSK HYDRO-ELEKTRISK KV/ELSTOFAKTIESELSKAB 

iincorporated 1 t>Uh iumled hakiiity in the Kingdom qf NonooyJ 

Hambros Bank Limited 

Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas Stockholms Enskilda Bank 
Loeb, Rhoades & Co. White, Weld & Co. Limited 

The Council of Tbe Stock Exchange, London, has granted permission to deal in and quotation for:— 

U.S. $20,000,000 6j per cent. 15 year External Loan of 1967 

Issue price 97; per cent. 

Full particulars of the Loan are available in the statistical services of The Exchange Telegraph Loinpanv Limited 
and Moodies Services Limited and may he obtained during usual business hours (Saturdays excepted) up to and 
including 31 st October, 1967 , from:— 

HAMBROS BANK LIMITED, 

New Issue Department, 

41 BiBhopsgate, London E.C.2* 

ROWE & PITMAN, STRAUSS, TURNBULL & CO., 

11 Walbrook, London E.C.4. 36/38 Cornhill, London EX.3. 
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SOLVAY ET CIE 


Societi Anonyme 

The Board of Directors of SOLVAY ET CIE, a public 
limited liability company (“ Sociiti anonyme ”) incorporated in 
Belgium, announces: 

SOLVAY ET CIE was formed in Belgium as a private 
company ( M Sociiti en commandite”) in 1863, and was con¬ 
verted into a public company {“Sociiti anonyme ”) on 1st 
July, 1967. 

Its capital is B.Frs. 10,000 million which is represented by 
6,930,450 shares of no par value as follows- 

—1,386,090 class “A” bearer shares, fully paid. 

—4,158,270 class “B” registered shares, fully paid. 

—1,386,090 class 14 C M registered shares, partly paid. 

In order to ensure a wide diffusion of SOLVAY ET CIE’s 
shares among the public and to associate investors with the 
development of the enterprise, far reaching decisions have been 
made. 

In the first place, thr Sociiti Ginirale de Banque will 
offer to purchase from the company’s existing shareholders, 
under tertain terms and conditions, existing “A” shares at 
the price of B.Frs.2,900 caih up to a maximum of 200,000 
shares. For those shares the dividend corresponding to 1967 
profits remains with the sellers. This offer will be open from 
the 16th October to the 23rd October 1967 inclusive. 

The object of this offer is to enable any of the present 
shareholders who so desire to assist in spreading SOLVAY ET 
CIE’s bearer share ownership as widely as possible among the 
public. 

In the second place, the company will call an Extra¬ 
ordinary General Meeting of shareholders for the 6th Novem¬ 
ber, in order to increase its share capital by creation of 850,000 
new (lass “A” shares of no par value, which will be publicly 
offered for sale, without any preferem e rights for the former 
shareholders, at the price of B.Frs.2,900 each, payable in (ash 
and underwritten by the Sociiti Genirale de Banque together 
with the Cridit Suisse, the Deutsche Bank A.G. and Lazard 
Frires et Cie, Paris. 

The existing class “A’’'"shares acquired by the Sociiti 
Gini rale de Banque as well as the 850,000 new shares of new 
class 44 A ” shares underwritten by the four banks mentioned 
above will then be offered for sale to the public at the same 
price, i.e. B.Frs.2,900 plus charges. This offer to the public 
will be made in November 1967 by an international banking 
syndicate led by the Sociiti Generate de Banque, the Cridtt 
Suisse, the Deutsche Bank A.G. and hazard Frires et Cie, 
Paris. 

Quotation of these shares is being sought on the Brussels 
and Antwerp Stock Exchanges. Their admission to the Stock 
Exchange lists in Amsterdam, London, Paris, Frankfurt, Dussel- 
dorf, Zurich, Basel and Geneva will also be requested. 


LANDEL TRUST 

LIMITED 

ABRIDGED * CONSOLIDATED PROFIT & LOSS 
ACCOUNT YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1966 

1966 1965 


Group Profits before Taxation 
Taxation 

Net Group Profits 

Attributable to ■— 

Minority Shareholders' Interest 
Landel Trust Limited 


6i9i«93 524,542 

239,602 344 , 07 * 

379,59* 280,471 


iia,2og 6*,527 
267,382 218,944 


Dividends Interim 5 per (ent paid 14th February, 1967. 
Final 12 4 per cent proposed. 

The Annual General Meeting will be held at the Great 
Eastern Hotel, Liverpool Street, London, E.C.2, at 11 a.m. 
on 7th November, 1967. 

Copies of the Report and Accounts containing the 
Chairman’s Statement can be obtained on application to:— 
the Managers & Secretaries, Wheelock Mardcn & Co 
(London) Ltd., 

16, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C.2. 


WINGATE INVESTMENTS 


Steady growth continues 

Salient figures for the year ended 5th April, 



1965 

£ 

1966 

£ 

1967 

£ 

Rental and other income 

139,037 

166,400 

196,837 

Group revenue after tax 

69,804 

74,075 

78,648 

Rate of dividend 

j 

5 

0 s * 

! • 

1 1 

13% 

14 % 

Ordinary share capital 

230,000 

440,000 

440,000 

Carried forward 

65,280 

91,510 

160,792 


• Paid on ordinary share capital of C440.000 


A copy of the report and accounts containing the Chairman’a Statement is 
obtainable on request from the Secretaries. Abbott Fraser A Partners Limited. 
66 Grosvanor Street London, W.l. 
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— _ ||, . , Th« following l« an octree 

II I a 'O I £553 Chairman, Mr. 0. 8. t 

nJLOcUTUll W 

and Company ss 

I reached new recc 

I l| V IIIHM cigarette market I 

kail I lliv/>^ unchanged in siz< 

Dublin and Dundalk, thOSG results h&V€ 

Cigarette & Tobacco Manufacturers 

Makers of Carrolls Number 1, Major Extra Size, mainly tnrougn in 

Sweet Afton, Mick McQuaid and other brands. msrkot Shaf6.^ 

Six Year Group Financial Summary 

Year ended 30th June Figures in £000's. 1962 1963 1964 19 

Group Profit before Tax 676 761 829 1 

Net Profit after Tax 333 388 449 ! 

Ordinary Dividend Payments 173 206 215 2 

NetAssets 3,400 3,537 3,817 4/ 

Issued Capital 

6% Cu m. Pre ference £1 Shares__400 400_400 - 

Ordinary 5/-Shares 1,250 1,250 1,250 1,1 

Copies of the full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the Secretary at Grand Parade, Dublin 6. 


\ 1 \ t*r*Y*v> T 1 

The following la an extract from the StatefHeht of 
the Chairman, Mr. D. S, A. Carroll, at the Annual 
General Meeting of the Company In Dublin on 
17th October, 1967: 

* During the past year growth of the 
Company has continued with the 
result that both sales and profits have 
reached new record levels. The total 
cigarette market is virtually 
unchanged in size and consequently 
these results have been achieved 
mainly through increased 
market share.’ 


1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

676 

761 

829 

944 

1,012 

1,178 

333 

388 

449 

531 

550 

576 

173 

206 

215 

261 

259 

277 

3,400 

3^537 

3,817 

4,164 

4,453 

4,644 

j400 

1,250 

400 

1,250 

_400 

1,250 

400 

1,500 

_400 

1,500 

400 

2,000 


APPOINTMENTS 


The Scottish Gas Board 


ECONOMIC PLANNING DEPARTMENT 

Economist I Mathematician 

The Economic Planning Department 
of the Scottish Gas Board was set 
up in October 1966 to deal with 
&uth problems as the tariff struc¬ 
ture demand forecasting and the 
financial appraisal of new projects 
and to develop new techniques as 
uids for planning The Department 
consists of a small team who work 
closely together on projects It is 
now intended to appoint an addi¬ 
tional Economist or Mathematician 
to this team 

Applicants should be either 
economists m malh-matirians pre¬ 
ferably with 1 ui ] years experi¬ 
ence in industry 

Salary will depend upon qualifica¬ 
tions and experience but for 
graduates with suitable Industrial 
experience could be on a scale 
rising to £ 1 740 a vear and the 
conditions of employment include 
a contributory Superannuation 
Scheme 

Applications giving brief details of 
qualifications and experience and 
slating present salary should be 
addressed to 

The Personnel Officer 
The Scottish Oas Board 
Granton House 
340 West Granton Road 
EDINBURGH 6 

within ten days of the appearance 
of this advertisement 


University of Exeter 

Department of Economics 
(Agricultural Economics) 

Applications are invited tor two 
posts of Lecturer/Assistant Lecturer 
In Agricultural Econom'cs 
Applicants should possess an 
Honours degree in Economics, or 
Agriculture with Agricultural 
Economics or equivalent quali¬ 
fication 

(Co»|4 iiTkext col) 


| Victoria University of 
> Wellington 
I New Zealand 

SENIOR LECTURER IN BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 
Applications are invited for this 
position Preference will be given to 
candidates with special interest in 
Marketing and Market Research but 
spsclallBta in other fields will be 
considered 

The salary scale for a Senior Lecturer 
Is from 8NZ5 000 p a rising bv annual 
increments of $200 to INZ5 400 per annum 
Subject to an establishment limitation, 
and on recommendation a Senior 
Lecturer may be promoted to Reader and 
receive a salary of iNZfi.BOO pa The 
initial salary and grading will be 
determined according to the qualifications 
and experience of the appointee 

Superannuation is available on an 
FS.SU basis 

Approved fares to Wellington will be 
allowed for the appointee and his 
dependent family together with actual 
removal expenses within specified limits 

Further particulars and information 
as to the method of application may be 
obtained from the Association of 
Commonwealth Universities (Branch 
Office) Marlborough House Pall Mall 
London 8 W 1 

Applications close in New Zealand and 
London on 30 November 1967 

Trades Union Congress 

Executive Assistant required for T U C 
Economic Department, mainly to work 
on Inoomea Policy Starting salary £889 
a year, rising to £1,227 Further details 
before October 31st from the Rt Hon 
Oeorgo Woodcock. TVC , 23-28, Great 
Russell Street, London W C 1 


Salary 

Assistant Lecturer £1 105 x 
£75-£l 180 x £80-£l 340 per 

annum 

Lecturer £1 470 x £90-£2 010 
x £83-£2 180 x £90-£2 610 
per annum. (Efflc'ency Bar 
£2 1 * 0 ) 

Starting salary will depend upon 
qus 1 lficationa and experience 

Further particulars may be ob¬ 
tained from the Secretary of the 
University, Northoota Mouse, The 
Queen's Drive, Exeter. Closing date 
for applications eight copies (one 
from candidates overseas) Novem¬ 
ber 9th, 1967 


The University of 
Manchester 
Simon Fellowships 

The Unlveislty offers a number of 
Simon Fellowalilps for research In 
the social sciences This term Is 
used in a wide sense to Include 
not only Economics Government, 
Sociology and Social Anthropology, 
Economic and Social Statistics, etc 
but also fields such as the Organi¬ 
sation of Business, Education Juris- 

F irudence Law Social Admlnlstra- 
ion Social Medicine and Hospital 
Administration The Fellowships 
will be tenable normally for one 
year from October 1st in the 
academic sessions 1061/69 1969/70 

or 1970/71 Values normally wltnlu 
the range of £1 470-£2.6J0 (Simon 
Research Fellowships) or within 
the range of £2 320-£3 418 (Simon 
8enlor Research Fellowships) 
according to qualifications and ex¬ 
perience They are not confined to 
persons with academic experience 
Applications stating the session In 
which the Fellowship will be taken 
up should be sent by December 
1. 1967, to the Registrar The 

University Manchester 13 from 
whom further particulars may be 
obtained and who will be pleased 
to answer any enquiries regarding 
the scope of the Fellowships 


Victoria University 
of Wellington 
New Zealand 

CHAIR OF ECONOMETRICS 


The University has created a fourth 
chair in the Department of Economics 
In the field of Econometrics and now 
invitee applications tor It It is the 
Intention of the University to foster the 
development of studies both ]n the fields 
of econometrics and of economic statistics 
The person to be appointed to the Chair of 
Econometrics will be expected to devote 
most of his time to the development of 
studies In econometrics but should his 
interests lie also In the field of economic 

S tatistics he will be encouraged to develop 
ils work and that of the deoartment 
along such lines 

Tbs appointee will be expected to 
panictpatf In urn work of the 
(Coal. <n next cot) 



Department of Economics In accordance 
with his special interests and at such 
stages as may prove convenient, and to 
establish links and scholarly association 
with professional bodies and with 
institutions and personnel engaged in 
work In ths fields of economics of special 
interest to him 

professorial appointments may be made 
within the range 8NZ7 200 per annum to 
8NZ9 200 per annum with regard to the 
qualifications of the applicant and other, 
relevant circumstances superannuation 1$ 

* Approved fares ro Wellington 


Approved fares to Wellington will be , 
allowed for the appointee and nit family 
* expenses will 


in addition actual removal expeni 
ba allowed within specified limits 
Further particulars and Inforau 


Further particulars and information 
as to the method of application may be 
obtained from the Association of 
Commonwealth Universities (Brunch 
Office)? Marlborough House: PaUlfiaQ, 


uusrgr*** 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Department of Highways and Transportation 


GREATER 

LONDON 

COUNCIL 


University of Auckland 

Mew Zealand 

f Applications are invited lor tb* following 
posts,,forwhlcn applIcCUoRBcloce in 
New Zealand andLonddn oo 10 Novembei 


Economist for hansporlolion Planning 

As strategic planning and highway authority the Greater London Council has responsibilities in the 
planning and development of London's transport system. 

A SENIOR ECONOMIST is required to join a varied team which includes engineers, mathematicians 
and others - this work wilt include the following areas — 

economic appraisal and cost benefit analysis to compare alternative investments 
and policies 

estimation of the future demand for all modes of transport and its relation to the 
facilities provided 

This is a responsible position and applicants must have several years relevant experience of 
analytical economics A wide knowledge of the techniques of forecasting and economic evaluation 
will be required Salary will be in the range £2,397 -£3,143 rising to £2,445 - £3,200 on 1.1 1968. 

Write for application form to Director of Highways and Transportation (RT / 496ID) County Hall, SE1 


University of Manitoba 

Department of Political Science 
and International Relation & 

Application*! me invited foi the politic ti 
of AsMsUnt or A sjtiuU ProfeiMji liurn 

g uvoiis competent in the fkldv of 
titi-h unci Americin Institute n* and 
behavioral analys ■» 

The appointment will be effective July 1 
1963 with teaching duties commencing 
in September The minimum salaries for 
Assistant and Associate Piofexsor ait 
cunentlv $> 000 and $11 b()0 bit iht 
appointment could be made at a vela \ 
in excess of M*> 000 Removal expenses n I 
in excess of one month h salat v a ill be 
met by the University 
Cuirifulum vitae list of publications and 
names d nlen.es sii uld be *ent b\ 
Dicember lit l%7 to Professor M S 
Donnelly WQ Dysait Road Winnipeg n> 
Manitoba 


The University of 
Manchester 

Halhworth Research Fellowships 

Applications are invited for the 
above Research telloaships foi ad- 
Vimed work in the field of Poll 
tical Economy (including Business 
*nd Public Administration) The 
val ie of the Fellowships will nor¬ 
mally bu wtthiti the lunge JLl 470 
£ 2 630 per annum according to 
expeilence and qualification* Kegu 
lations governing the aaaid of the 
fellowships may be obtained ftom 
the Registrar tne University Man- 
chestei 11 to ahoin appliiations 
should bt suit not laiei than 
December 1 1087 


HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS 
DEVELOPMENT DOARD 

REGIONAL PLANNING UNIT 

Within the framework of the Board s Planning Division a new group for 
economic intelligence and regional planning is being set up and 
applications are invited for the following appointments — 


AREA PLANNER 
£1,744—£2,155 


STATISTICIAN 
£1,574—£1,874 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
£926—£1,574 

CARTOGRAPHER 
El/190—£1,418 


REGIONAL ECONOMIST To Ike new unit to build up an 

4ca m economic intelligence service and prepare 

CJ.IV/ long term plans for the region and to 

assess the costs and benefits of proposed 
developments 

AREA PLANNER To provide an intelligence service on the 

-jaa n icc resources and settlements of the region 

LI,/*»**—L 4 , IOD #n(J lts subdivisions to plan development 

schemes lor selected districts and growth 
areas and to liaise with local authority 
planning and development officials 

STATISTICIAN To compile economic and social statistics 

M &7A—F1 R7M as indicators of regional change and de- 

veiopment progress and to estimate future 
trends 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT To make surveys, compile date and prepare 
aj K7A reports on resources population and infra 

L5f*o—structure as a basis tor the selection and 
planning of area devefopment schemes 

CARTOGRAPHER To compile and draw maps plans and 

PI ion _PI 418 diagrams to display this and other illustra 

bhiev—kitviv five material and to organise a small 

maps library 

Qualifications required are — 

For the Regional Economist end Statistician an honours degree in or 
including economics with statistics for the Area Planner ana Research 
Assistant an honours degree or equivalent professional qualifications in 
town end country planning geography economics or sociology end for the 
Cartogrephar the educational aha technical standards of an experienced 
cartographic draughtsmen in a pfenning office Experience in regional or 
rural development work is desirable end in the case of the Regional 
Economist end Area Planner essential Placing within the salary scales 
will be according to qualifications and experience 

ed application forms stating position preferred mutt be returned 
tr 8th Further details end forms can be obtained from tht 
ive Officer (Personnel) 6 Caatle Wynd Inverness 


TH1 UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
MANCHESTER 13 

Research Post 
in Government 

Ar>pl atmn invited lot a x»it ol Rl^l arch 
Ass >c)ate or Research Assistant in the 
R»searih Section o! the Facultv of 
Economic and Social Studies Applicants 
should possess qualifications and research 
Inte ests In Government Salary ranges 
pa Associate LI 105-£1 340 Assistant 
£ 920- £ 970 Appointment Initially for one 
year but renewable Particulars and 
application forms (returnable bv November 
4th) from the Registrar Ounte Ref 
160 67/k 


Harvard University 

Frank Knox Memorial Fellowships 
1968-69 

Fellowships are available for six 
graduate students men or women from 
the United Kingdom to spend the 
academic year 1968-69 studying In one of 
the Faculties of Harvard The value of 
each Fellowship Is $2 000 plus tuition fees 
The competition is open to men 
and women now enrolled as university 
students and to graduates employed 
In business education or government who 
graduated not earlier than July 1966 
and wish to attend respectively ths 
Graduate Schools of Business Education or 
Public Administration 
Details of the conditions of the 
competition and application forms can 
b$ obtained from the Registrar Secretary 
of the applicant’s university or college 
All applications must be made through 
th» Head of the applicant s university or 
In the case of Oxford Cambridge and 
London through the Head of the 
College and must reach the Secretary- 
General Association of Commonwealth 
Universities 36. Oordon Square London 
vV C l by 7 November 1967 


LECTURESHIP IN COMMERCIAL LAW 
(Department of Accountancy) 

Applicants must be university graduates 
non spouts have had same yearn ot 
practical experience The appointee will 
hate a lliltuted right of private practice 
to undertake consultative work 

LECTURESHIP IN GEOORAPHY 

Applicants should have some combination 
of the following topical and regional 
Interests —Economic Geography (especially 
transport; / Phdtograimneiary/Ph>slcal 
Geography (especially soils and nydrologv)/ 
Geography of the Paciflc/Geograohy of 
South America 

8ENIOR LECTURBBHIP/LECTURESHIP IN 
ASIAN GEOGRAPHY 

Applicants should have first-hand research 
or leaching experience in Asia preferably 
in China Malaysia or India-Pakistan 
and also be able to teach undergraduate 
courses In rither Economic.Orography 
Historical Oeography (in tne sense or 
Man s role in Nature) oi in cartography 
and photogrammetry 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN ASIAN 
POLITICS 

Preference wll be given to applicants 
with particular interest in either the 
politics of Ch na oi Japan or tlu 
politics of South-East Asia though 
applicants specialising In other fields of 
Asian politics will be considered 

SFNIOR LECTURESHIP/LECTURESHIP 
IN TOWN 11 ANNINO 

Preference will lie given to a giaduate 
In Town Planning or in an allied ft^ll 
and to tho i e who have lud plann m, 
expei lence or hold qualifications in Social 
Studies Land Fconomlcs or Traffic 
Engineering The appointee will be 
lequtred to lecture and conduct s»mlnuis 
in Town Planning Theory and Techniques 
Solar ci Senior Lee urir $NZ4 600 ( £2 300) 
p a r annum rls ng to $5 400 ( 1.2 700) 
p-r annum by four annual increments of 
1200 (£100) earh lecturer SNZ3 000 
(£1 500 p°i annum rising to $4 400 
(£2 200) bv seven annual Increments of 
$200 (£100) each Lecturer $N7J 000 
Senior Lecturers and Lecturers will be 
determined In accordance with qualifications 
and experience Jn normal circumstances 
a lecturer whose services have proved 
satisfactory may expect In due course 
to be given the status of a senior lecture* 
It Is not necessarily a prerequisite for 
appointment as lecturer to have already 
held the position of assistant lecturei or 
Its equivalent at unother university 
institution In the case of new membeis 
of staff coming from overvas the 
ourrent practice is to pay salailes from 
an approved sailing date 
Travel and othei temoval expenses are 
allowed within specified limits Upon the 
completion of five years satisfactory 
service return fares on an approved basis 
to country of origin mav be granted 
to a person appointed and his dependent 
family provided that such fares are 
not being met from some other source 
Improved conditions are now In for^e 
for candidates holding F S 8 U policies 
Furthor particulars and information 
as to the method ol application may be 
obtained from the Association of 
Commonwealth Universities (Branch 
Office) Marlborough House Pall Mall 
London S W l 


THE POLYTECHNIC 

309 Regent Street, London, W.l. 

COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE AND ADVANCED 
BUILDING TECHNOLOGY 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN TOWN PLANNING 

Applications are invited for a SENIOR LECTURESHIP in the School 
of Town Planning Applicants should be members of the Town 
Pfenning Institute and preference will be jjiven to those possessing a 
degree in Town Planning ot a qualification in Geography, Engineering, 
Surveying or Landscape Architecture 


The Polytechnic possesses a computer which is avaiibQe for use in 
connection with tne School's teaching and research activities 

The School is recognised by the Town Planning Institute for purposes 
of exemption from the Institute's final examinations Its current courses 
operate on a part-time basis Plans for a fuH-time course are being 
prepared 

Salary scale funder review) £ 2,140 x £60 ( 4 )—£ 2,380 pa. plus London 
Allowance of £70 pja 1 

Forms of application, which 4hoi4d be returned by 24th November 
may be obtained flora the DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION 
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■a ,u'D tytoMOir wajjtfmw ^fttciSa an t ^ 

J ^i'i *' 1 I'liin3^ <*3<t;v;r r A) 


5 #<hd*«rt *1 ;ViuV,u;i 

WPWiH,*;«nws?'} 

* -„«c\. F < * K. .‘ » "f'4' ^ 4 -%*'!/ 


fTATIfipC|AM 


\T*.'../ * /!1»i 


A national ffl^to ywi* otSjuAiMioii his a vaceneyfor ft qualified 
male stsdstirieji aged 30 - 40 . ' ’ ( V; ^ ■■ .„ 

His ust wilt be ' tia/ provide' V statistical service to the 
on&msatton, wtikai isrispo^Mefc^^ of wi^pi And 

conditions, the recruitment, training and utilisation of manpower, 
and allied matters. 

**rt ft’ *'--•«• ■ S 1 t ' ,iv<-rn- *' ^ ■ i ■. ., , « * - h r .y» 

• ffe should * have^ an analytical and enquiring mind, with the 
ability tp wtfprcleer *pcT oodase reports >#dto produce results 
under pre^ura, ' ! 

Starting'silaly o a qualifications and experience, but 

next less than £ 2 , 300 , with gobd prospects of promotion Pension 1 
scheme. * / 

Details in confidence quoting lief: S/ 4 y ^ Box J 2160 . 


The Library Association 
and the Royal Stat}sfcidal 
Society ; - 

'Applications arc ihvltad for'» r<Mfrrch 
post. to. carry out .an OOTI-capportcd 
survey of ealstlng collections of economic 
statistics In U.K. libraries and other 
organisations. An essential part of the 
research will be the preparation for 

• (Continue 4a neat eolumnl 


publicity* of a raid* to statistical 
resources. 

Candidates should be either librarians 
with ■: egperlenca of economic statistics 
or ghadua^ft in economic subjocta 
experteheed in Working on large collections 
of statistical literature. 

Salary Up to £1.410 p.a. (£1,485 p.a. 

If based In London). Appointment -will 
be for two years. Applications by 
4th November, 1987, to the Secretary, 
The Library Association, 7. Rldgmount 
Street, - London. W.O.l. from whom 
further part l (m la r s iway b» e b »al aedr > -- 


FOR LIBRARIES 



ON MICROFILM 

A complete record of Tho Eoonomiat on microfilm has for some time been 
|vji(able, year by year, from January 1955 onwards. 

\ Nor ths complete series, from the first issue in September 1843 to the end of 
: : l954, Connscting with the current series, it available. It enables libraries to 
hSVta pomplete file in convenient compass, instead of the bound volumes, 
yvhi^ take up a great deal of shelf space and are largely unobtainable. 

' Thefconomlst is e matchless record of fact and opinion, essential for 
research In the economic andpolitical history of the Ieprf24 yapft >*, 

The complete set from 1843 to 1954 ordered at one time d‘oit».£44£l?.0 
($1,800), but particular pariods ara available as required and an axact 
quotation will be sent on request Microfilms from 1965 onwards cost on 
average, £8.10.0 ($24.00) per year. 

Enquiries and orders should be sent not to The Eoonomist but to: 

University ^l«ro([lme Ltd„ , ( 

r? , Benuft.H*tlM/3lig2 Alfred PteoS, London, W.C.1 


University Microfilms Inc., 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, U.8.A. 


■ ■ ■ m zwtzty 0 

y i" i. • ‘A .*. 1 “ r - ‘ ^ tth\fc['kr4 < >. ? s A ; 

*vi." ■ y,. m « * r - 

, . / " ' « ■: <*'»•'; firms'** ,* 

4 . ’fi-i k-« • *w >•- '■ ' 

The Standard Bftdc m 

in laid tWehtic$iidr ttxipir ife'= Jfa London,: j 

to Mrorl^ on worl(, | 

banking or commerce deferable ; bcoaomioa dggfbe eisendal. j 
Excellent salary and cobd^iona of etfipfoytli^bt, 

Luncheon Club facilities, contHbutory Widows arfd Orphans 
Fund, non-contributory pensions scheme.—- *>-—---- 

Apply in writing, giving details df t agi, ' (ft^difibatidns dnd 1 ^ 
career to date to :— ■ ' ■ 1 ■*'*• * '■ ^ 

The Stall pmtrolkr, ; ’Zi 
THE STANDARD BANK GKOOP ; r ' V, - 
10, Oements Lane, London, &C4T * 



LMih Ltd. Is an expeadlafir intemacionar eftfanlgitleiy urith: # < < 
turnover in excess of CfOO'mfflleft,' ihdfkodiibtt 
gramophone recerdstoeophlUc a ted ele c tro nic 
TheTpie of the Business Analy»ls and Planning 
to aitht group management with profit 
Analya^ economic end nyritet r 9 ^i^apd } f<mq^^ ^V 

ar#,opportunitiet in the department ^ pepplf^ 
calibre to make an original contribution to studies of the world 
: w i d e n wr kmtffttt i r gr p inrt prartasttr: 

Applicants should be graduates with good degrees and pre¬ 
ferably with 2rOr ^ yew; MMtence^ gwket weareb and v y 
forecesiing in cdnsum4r oi / tnoUamal ffelak They^khot/lb lwi v . 
the ability to express problems and their solutions In 
quantitative terms. 

The Company's forward thinking personnel policies ensure 
“ gooO Ibfttfjultfcjbg salaries and opportunities for career devel- 
opme^t; Cb^dMonfe of service are excellent and grants towards 
re-location expenses will be made in suitable cases. j 


Write giving concise personal an(?^ir6$f}jetaifito: w ~ J, ^^v 

rfSSfH W.D. TAYLOR • CHIEF nECRipTBCliT OFFICER . 

LsSlj E.M.I. LIMITED • BLYTH ROAD • HAYES • MIDDLESEX M 
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THE SCOTTISH WOOLLEN TECHNICAL COLLEGE • 
(A Scottish Central Institution) 

Galashiels, Selkirkshire 

LECTURER IN COMPUTER METHODS 

Applications art irrvitad for tits abova post dutiat to commanea tat 
December or a a soon aa possible thsrsaftsr 

The pardon appointed will be reaponsibla under the Ha^d of Qapartmant 
for the deyafopment^of r pontfHitfKr etydlee aa an HUttfel part of existing 
and projened g&iinjp, fh«labpefation <of a Computer Laboratory baaed on 
ap Elliott *03 eyatefa yap# MafAftie Tapes, and reaeerdh prefects into 
the use of computers 
Can didst# a should possess — ' 

I An honours degree in an appropriate discipline a g mathematics 
statistics, economics, logic operations research 

II Formal training in the application and operation of computers 
Additional redONtnteodatlons would &S * — 

) Three or more year* computer operating experience pro 
4 ftrabfy in a commercial or industrial Installation 
n Previous lecturing or leeching experience 
Salary commencing at an appropriate point on a scale of £1 505 to 
£1,54* pa 

Write fpr application form and further particulars to Head of Department 
of Management Studies 
October 1917 


University of Queensland 

Lecturer in Economic .Statistics 

The University invites applications lot 
this position in the Department at 
economics An applicant shook! have an 
honours or hither degree with 
specialisation In atatlatica as Operations 
research Teaching or research exoenence 
in computer systems and information 
processing is desirable but not aiaenlial. 
The successful applicant will ba expected 
to participate in the teaching of 
Economic Statistics and related subjects 
including a portion of the new post¬ 
graduate course for the Diploma in 


PROPERTY; BUSINESS ft PERSONAL 


CHEMICAL RESEARCH CENTRE 

Completed 1965. Central London 20 miles. 

FOR SALK 

(Mowing Company Reorganisation 
ffq. 42,000 ft. 

Angpb'Spacv tor Expansion. 

* i Th« Centre, which I* and operational, he» excellent offices, 
canteen, etc. end Is being offered with or without loose equip- 
t ment The sotf-contatnod unit is serviced for general chemical 
laboratory work and pijoc plaqt operations 


i KING S CO., 

Chartered Surveyors, 

12/13, MumfOrd Court London, E.C.2. 
i Tel.: 01400 9333 (10 Knee). 


Loadaa Bqpgpk •af , ,!aWag t . j 

EALIN4 TECHNICAL COLLEGE 

K. MeTy’e KoatfrWJ 

toluol ef Hotel Keejhl & Caterlsg 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER in ECONOMICS 

to tepch etudenta preparing fp enter Hotel end Catering industry 
Knowledge of tha industry desirable but not essential 

Salary acelee Senior Lecturer £2 210—£2 480 pa 
Lecturer (1.94*—£2,210 p • 

Application form* end further particulars obtainable from 
PRINCIPAL (addressed foolscap envelope bleaee) to whom 
completed applications to bo returned within 14 days of thia 
advertisement 


Information Processing end to maintain 
an active prog amine of research 

Th* salary range for a Lecturer is 
SAG 800-7 x 200-SA6 J00 University 
salaries are at present under review and 

I h* proposed aalan range for a LectJier 
l JAB 40Q IA7 300 pei annum 
The University provides Sup*rannuat on 
similar to F9RU, Mousing Assistant" 
Study Leave and Travel Grants 

Additional information and application 
forma will be supplied upon request to 
the Association or Commonwealth 
Universities (Branch OIBce) Marlborojgh 
House Pall Mail London S W l 

Applications close In London and 
Brisbane on November 24th 1957 


Kennedy Scholarships 

Tha Trustees of the Kennedy Memorial 
Fund invite applications from United 
Kingdom citlsens under the age of 34. 
who have spent two of tha last four 
years at a British university or 
college of advanced technology and will 
1 be university graduates at the ume 
of taking up an award in September 
1968 for KENNEDY SCHOLARSHIPS 
tenable at Harvard University (including 
Radcllfle College) and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology In the adademio 
yeai 1968-69 Tha Prospectus of the 
awards mav be seen at any University 
Registry from wh'ch (or from the 
office of the Association of Commonwealth 
Universities 36 Gordon Square London 
W C 1 ) application forms may also 
be obtained by qualified candidates 
Candldatea must lodge their applications 
with tha Vice-Chancellor or Principal of 
thoir university or college of advanced 
technology (or if members of a collegiate 
University with th* head of their 
College) not later than 1 Novjmbei 1967 


ECONOMICS 

GRADUATE 

The III Banks GroupJThe Royal 
Bank of Scotland, Gfyn, MiUs & 
Co. antr Williams Deacon** Bank 
Limited) requires an Economics 
Graduate, under 30 , for its 
economics bureau in London 
The position involves a wide 
range of work concerned chiefly 
with economic conditions at 
home and abroad Salary related 
to established graduate scale 
Applications in confidence to 
Manager, Central Intelligence 
Bureau, The III Banks Group, 
\ Bishopsgate, London, tti 


If you want to introduce your firm to 
the centre of the common market... 

. we can certainly help you 
We specialise in the 

— research And selection of salesmen and general agents 

— research and selection of jlimg for joint ventuies, 
mergers, etc. 

Give us some dcMs about your prdjeCU : v>e shall be glad to give 
you free advice and att the assistance you need 

Write to ihe person*! attention of Mr s George & Rpna, General 
Manager, Promotion and Selection Center* 10 , Avenue Emile De 
Mol, Brussels, 5 (Belgium) 

Telegiams Euroselex-Brussels. 

Telephone : 48.47 37 and 48 86 $2 


^ whatever your problem 

MAY BE IN FRANCE 


$ 

i 

CREDIT DU NORD 

J 

r 

ULl&t 26 PlwfC Rthour 

i 

f* 

33*' Branches 

PARIS, 39, Bid. Haussmann 












Study at Home 

Successful tuition for O C E ' O and 
A (all Boards) London Un'v 
B-Sc Econ BA BSc LLB also 
Diplomas CartlflcatM, Bar, Bankers 
Secretarial Statistical and other 
Profess onal Exams Prospectus Free from 
E W Shaw Fletcher <53 E LL B 
Dept P 17 

Wolaey Hall, Oxford <E*t i«m> 


UNIVERSITY OP LONDON A lecture 
entitled National Socialism and the 
Problem of Qmwmn Democracy’ will be 
delivered by Professor K D Bracher 
(Bonn) at 9 pm on 26 October at ine 
London School of Eoonomlcs and Political 
Science Houghton Street Aldwych. W C 2 
ADMI8SION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET 
ML A Beats Academic Rerlurar 


Home Study Tuition 
B.Sc, (Econ.) LL.B. 


and other exten 
of London Also 


mal degree* of the University 
» Accountancy Secretaryehlp. 


Lav. Costing Banking insurance 
Maneting OCE and many (pon-exam ) 
courses in business suHeots Including the 
Stockbrokers’ and Stockjobbers' course 
Write today for details or advice, stating 
sifWccta In which interested to 

Metropolitan College 

mu.) 


MCINTYRE 

PORCUPINE MINES LIMITED 

DIVIDEND Number 217 

Notice is hereby given that a 
dividend of seventy cents (704) 
per share in Canadian currency 
will be paid December 1,1967 
to shareholders of record at 
the dose of business Novem¬ 
ber 1,1967. 

By Order of the Board 
F. T. McKINNIY 
Secretary 

Dated at Toronto. Ontario 
October 11,19CT 



THE FAMILY MAN The Royal Exchange Gkoup 

undertakes all forms of instil ance Small companies, big industrialists, 
shipowners, alrllnes-all over the World—place their Insurance business 
with the Royal Exchange. Motorists, too, on the recommendation of the 
Automobile Association, there are advantages in insuring With a cotuponli* 
insurant e office For the family man seeking mortgage protection, life 
ansui ance to safeguard hla dependants oi to provide a nest egg on retire¬ 
ment—it can be satisfying Lb deal with people who have this balance^ lew 
of inaui unce Talk about Ro**L Exchange to your Insurance adviser or 
utile to the address below. 

, \ou’ll find real security with 

. THE ROVAL 

n Hm 4 0*fe»: Xxcliuf*, London, f.04. 














rm zqowoHiST oeroswai, r$6j 



Branches 


Birmingham 

Bradford 

Bristol 

Cardiff 

Felixstowe 

Glasgow 

Hull 

Immingham 


Kings Lynn 

Liverpool 

London 

Manchester 

Newcastle upon Tyne 

Southampton 

Sheffield 

Wisbech 


The Travel Shop, Louth 


Agsnts for 


Ben Una . U.K, and ImmlngharnfFar fn(, 

Det Forenm Dempakibs-SetskabAfS GrlmabylBsbjerg. 

OHForendeOampsk/bs-SelskabAfS Hint* Lynn. 

Copenhagen! Aarhus j Aalborg. 
Holland Steamship Co. Ltd . . OrimtbylAmstardam. 


Cargo Agonta for 


Nordenfjeldshe D*mptkib**$f$M*b GrimstryfNorway (WaH and 
North COBH Forts). 

Borchard Unas . U.K. I Gibraltar, Malta, tsraat 


Atienaka Pfovtdba Oubrornik 


Nippon futon Kaiaha 


UM.f Gibraltar, Malta, IsraN and 
Cyprus. 

Watt Coast UM.fPmtugHl 
Adriatic. 

UK.jJapanlWast Coast America. 


SEND FOR 


FULLCOMPREHENS1VE 
LEAFLET OF OUR 
SERVICES. 


1 mtmmmmmmmmm 

] noYAi mol mm m. wan*. sis to: cum snoi 

'Shlpbrokara, Shipping, Forwarding and Chartaring Aoanfc 
Insurance Brokers, Air Charterers 4 Operators, TravH Adepts 



Un Intercontinental Hotel 
a Genfcve? r 


Yes, in Geneva tool An InterContinental Hotel facing a breath¬ 
taking panorama of Lake Geneva, Mont Blanc, and the U.N. Palace. 
400 of the most modern rooms in Switzerland. Central heating 
throughout, even in the swimiping pool. Make the impressive 
dining/entertainmeht circuit; Le Camavai Supper Club, Les Con¬ 
tinents Restaurant, and Les Palmiers for cocktails. Manager Max 
Blouet will be delighted to show you the rest. Call your travel 
agent or Inter-Continental H0TEL 

INTER! CONTINENTAL 

Inter-Continental genEve 

A world of 39 fine hotels 


Subscription Prloss 


Tht Economist Subscription Department 
New Mercury House 
81 Ferringdon Street London EC4 
Telephone 01-930 5156 


1 Veer by Surface Mall 

Britain and Ireland £6.0.0 

Outside Britain £6.10.0 or US $19.50 


West Africa Airfreight Airmail 

Whole area Cl 2.10.0 

Ghana £9.0.0 

Nigeria 


1 Year by Air 

The airmail service is available in all 
countries end is usually quicker by 
24/48 houra then the cheaper airfreight 
service, which it only available in the 
countries indicated below: 


East and Southern Africa and 
Indian Sub Continent 


Europe Airfreight Airmail 

Whole of Europe £10.0.0 


Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Holland 

Italy 

Portugal 

Switzerland 

Austria 

Greece 

Turkey 

Gibraltar 

Malta 


Whole area 

Ceylon 

India 

Kenya 

S. Africa 

Tanzania 

Uganda 


Far East and Pacific A top 
Hongkong £12.10.0 


Burma 

Maleya 

Thailand 

Vietnam 

Australia 

China 

Japan 

New Zealand 
Philippinee 


North America 

USA $29.50 $37.80 

Canada $29.50 $42.00 

Mexico ndhe Max. Pat. 456 


South and Central America 


North Africa and Middle East 

Whole area £11.0.0 

Iren 1 £9.0.0 

Iraq 

Israel 

Lebanon ** 


Student Rata 
Britain and 
Reet of World 


The Economist Quarterly 
Index Surface 

Annuel Subscription £1.0.0 

US 12.90 








* s ****£** l9s l nigh 

you y^- cl “*‘ «,» . ,er 

“v*** 

J,r ’ cocoa . *»«*. oi/j ® ° Ur long , 

itt I “* on 


C U( 5 , 


your 

r toce m'tonistt, 



••• /• Carv, 

•Mtefc. *SSj3* 8 tiQo»iT M 

**"*• aStS^yS 



recently voted 

■jas acawa^ 

is! Britain s safest town* 

60 Industrialists have found it's 
their best town I 

Why not join them In sharing In 
our prestige? 

We have 100,000 eq.ft. of 
•tandard factories and 
80,000 sq.ft. of warehousee 
READY NOW 

Homing, Grant), Loan* and Labour are all available, 
♦preliminary figure* show that accidanta 
InCumbamauld are only 22* of the national 
average, due to the segregation of traffic and 
pedestrians, and the advanced road 
design, 

enquiries to O. *. e. MaoQILL, C.B.P,, Genera/Mmoer 

SHMSISKAUt-O DEVELOPMENT CORPoSriON 
glasgow AU ^ house ' cumber naulS: 

Ttkphon*: 'curiMutd HISS. 
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“Only 7 «ns a vear for 

v <. t a, 

professional 
invesl'iienf advice?” 


LAVERY SYSTEM INVESTMENT SERVICE MEANS 
BETTER SECURITY AND GREATER PROFIT. 

The D. Roy Lavery method of system investment is a successful and proven service, 
available on a personal basis to all investors, no matter how large or small their 
equity holdings. Every subscriber receives a monthly investment advice letter and 
an Action Advice Service. It is the Action Advice which provides the dynamic 
force to the service, as every time action is required, either to buy or sell shares 
which are listed, an Action Advice Note will be posted to you. You can then instruct 
your own stockbroker or bank to act accordingly. 

You can have up to 20 of your own shares incorporated in the system, the 
onto provision being that they must be quoted daily in the Financial Times. In 
addition to your own shares, a basic selected list of shares will be sent to you. 
Share movements are checked every day and the changes recorded and noted, 
similarly, the F. T. Index is analysed as are company results, economic trends, the 
bank rate and World news etc. These indicators are monitored from day-to-day and 
are the basis of the decisions leading to the Action Advice Notes, 

If you value sound, well proven advice, subscribe NOW to the D. Roy Lavery 
System Investment Advisory Service. One year subscription £7. 7. 0. Three yean 
subecription £15. 15. 0. Alternatively you can subscribe for a three month trial 
period, (with basic list only, for £ 2 . 0 . 0 .) 

To take the greatest advantage of this service, and to make your investments more 
profitable, send your subscription today to:— 

D Unv T.Qvprv investment 

• JLYvJj JUa V Vl J MANAGEMENT, DEPT. E .2 
MADGELL HOUSE, CLAYTON-LB-DALE, BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE. 


Yon wouldn’t 
hire an accountant 
to cook... . 


Do highly-paid executives in your orgenisation find them¬ 
selves giving valuable time to the running of the canteen ? 
It's not their job, it's ours. We are good at it. Very good. 
Long experience, expert buyers, research kitchens, a staff 
of dieticians and /“frt food chemists 

and dedicated Oi UO supervisory staff 

make sure of WOLI ? t * iat ^ ur n8W 

techniques can y i cut catering 

staff by as much as 50% (and SET). Let your # experts get 
on with their jobs. We will take over the whole job of feed¬ 
ing your staff—the result will be better food, lower costs, 
and certainly less trouble. 


CATERERS^ LIMITED 

Carolyn House. Dingwall Road. Croydon, Surrey. Tel: Municipal 4821 


s. 


tH 


company In tho Trust Houms Group 



EALING & ACTON 
BUILDING SOCIETY 

EaUblUhwl 1837 



ORDINARY SHARES: 4j% p.a.. income tax paid. 

DEPOSITS: 3 1 %, 44% and 44% for 1,6 and 12 months notice 
respectively. Inoome tax paid by the Society. 


Write for brochure and balance sheet to Dept. (IV), 

EALING A ACTON BUILDING SOCIETY, 


* 


JSC 


The Mall, London, W.5. Tel: EALing 1491 

* 

te In this Soolety are Trustee Investment! 
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Russia frwn the INSIDE 



sputnik THE BEST 
FROM RUSSIA'S PRESS, RADIO 
MAGAZINES AND BOOKS 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGUSH 

Everyone knows that Russia is one of the two super powers in the world today, 
yet outside Russia all too little is known about the country and the people. 
What makes SPUTNIK so absorbino is that it tells you, authentically, of Russia 
from the inside; for SPUTNIK is a digest of the best from Russia's press, radio, 
magazines end books. It is culled from what the Russians read themselves. 
From it you can loam of the greet debates in Russia... the way its people live 
and find their fun... how they dress... what they eat... where they shop. 
SPUTNIK crosses the language barrier to bring you close-ups of contemporary 
Russian personalities, youth and great pioneering communities. Here is the 
whole vast panorama of life among 230,000,000 of the most interesting people 
in the world - people whom you can get to know, in a way that you have never 
been able to before. 


The world's ONLY digest of Russian 
news and views in English 


Highlights of this NOVEMBER issue: 

★ Life in the new Russian cities which have sprung 
up in the wilderness. 

★ First-time-ever full-colour reproduction of 
beautiful and little-known art treasures. 

it This season's Russian fashions in full colour. 

it History of the Soviet Union in postage stamps, in 
full colour. 

it Portrait of a Generation. A poll of Soviet youth, 
their thoughts, ambitions, entertainments and 
relationships with parents. 

'A' Striking interviews and pictures of Russia's 
champion ice-hockey team. 

it World-famous Russian scientist tells how he 
stumbled on his greatest discovery. 

MEDICINE • SPACE TRAVEL • POETRY 
MEMOIRS • HOBBIES • CUISINE • 
CARTOONS • RUSSIAN LESSON NO. 1 
FOR BEGINNERS 



The most fascinating new publication to appear jjp y#ars! 

ON SALE NOWS/- 
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You can be around 
when John Bedford 



Would the mao who runs 
Debenhams be Interested in 
what you’ve got to say? 

Get hhn to see you. In The Times. 
ItVme ofthettenp.the menwho 
r> ;V cctftroltariowwn’t miss. 

1 re«dbigthit*s part 

W of their life. £ 

Thijr look in every day. 

V Ifyou jfePt totalktfcthem, 
Jje.Bwc*'"-'. ' Vv’;c. 







» Economist Intel InEkator 

53 -100) 


Noon 

Close 

Yield 

Bargains 

marked 

477 3 

476 1 

462 

13.6(1 

47B 0 

476 5 

462 

I2.S02 

475 9 

476-1 

4 63 

11057 

476 S 

474 8 

4 64 

14.292 

471 6 

471 5 

4 67 

11663 

469 0 

467 7 

4 71 

12,797 

463 9 (October 6) 

372 2 (February 28) 




1967 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 


Stocks 

Oct. 

on 

Low 

18. 1967 

Banks A Other Financial 

week 

224*« 

Algemane Bk. 

%2» 

-1 

46 I 

Amsterdam-Rot. 

rl.47 6 

-0 5 

45 If 

Aust. A N.Z. Bk. 

M/9 

14/- 

2900 

B da Soc. Gen. 

Fr B.3I00 

50 

SO*. 

B of America 

♦S9*« 

■1 *4 

63/3 

B. of Ireland 

83 h 

1/- 

£4*u 

B. of Montreal 

.£4"« 

- S 

39/6 

B. orN.$ Wales 

55/6 

... 

61/3 

B of Scotland 

76/3 

+9d 

2404 

B. Bruxelles 

Fr.BITBO 

-65 

168 

B de Paris P.B. 

Fr.222 

5 5 

55/9 

37/1*. 

Barclays 

67/- 

9d 

Bardsys DCO 
BOLSA 

48/3 

•1 1/6 

30/- 

40/3 

13/4*. 

-2/3 

10 /- 

Bowmaker 

- Pad 

£4*. 

Can Imp. Com. 

£5* 


52/3 

4l/4«. 

Charterad Bank 

59/6 

48/- 


Charterhousa Grp. 

7*»d 

60*4 

Chasa Manhattan 

W't 

+V 

164 5 

Commarzbank 

D.22U| 

+ 0 3 

no 

Credit Comdal. 

Fr.ll FT 

-4 0 

415 

Credit Fonder 

fr.529 

15 

1970 

Credit Suisse 

Fr.S.2570 

- 40 

468 

Creditanstalt 

%49l 

1 1 

184 5 

Deutsche Bank 

6.243 5 

12.5 

173 5 

Dresdner Bank 

D.240 

+4' 

50U 

First Nat City 

857*4 

+S 

25/- 

Hambros 

33/9 

4 6d 

9/9 

Hill. Samuel 

X 

-6d 

£/’*h 

Hongk’g, A Sh 
Keysar Uilmann 

- *• 

18/6 

19/7*1 

49/- 

»9d 

Klelnwort Ban 

25/6 

- 1/3 

4400 

Kredletbsnk 

Fr.A52S0 

- 150 

125 1 

Kundenkredlt 

D.I7I-5 

46 5 

1006 

Lambert L’lnd. 

Fr.B 1148 

4 

43/9 

Lloyds 

53/3 

3d 

15/10*1 

Lombard Banking 

23/10*1 

3d 

16/- 

Martins 

23/6 

H/l's 

62.700 

Mediobanca 

L.84.200 

12400 


Mercantile Cred. 
Mercury Sec*, 
Midland 

Montague Trust 
Nat A Grlndltys 
Nat. Auttra 
Nat. Com. Set. 
Nat. Provincial 
Norsk. Cradltbk 
Royal Canada 
Royal of Sctlnd. 
Schrodars 
Sodete General 
Standard Bank 
Sues 

Swill Bank 
Union Bank 
Union Discount 
Utd Dom. Tit. 
Westminster *B* 

Imipuicft 

Allianx Vprtkh. 
Au. Generali 
Comm. Onion 
Eagle Scar 
Eguit. A Law Ufa 
Gan. Accident 
Guardian 
Legal A General 
Nat. Nedrtandn. 
Nook*. Afimpi. 
Pearf 
Phoenl* 
Prudential ’A* 
Royal 

Royal Exchange 


Fr.B. 13,400-600 
67/- +2/- 

Fr.392 -10 

Fr .5.2145 1-1*5 
Fr.S.3200 - 40 
47/6 -2/9 

20/7*1 -4**d 

69/6 -9d 

?n &90 Jl6B0 

Z ;i * 
fr -is 

31/6 -1/id 

11/6* +3d 


1689 , 

1266 

X' 

14/7*. 

30 

22l k 5 

169 

167 5 

113 2 

25/- 

•500 


•4\ 

60*a 

179*4 

37/9 

146 

26't 

238 

l*s 

177 6 

•4.000 

41100 

48/1*1 

2B/I*i 

34/1'» 

18/6 

17/6 

13/9*4 

1394 5 

1159 

187*. 

ISO 

204 5 

142 • 

156 

IIP 1 

173 

133 

2875 : 

1050 

3*4 

XR 

i5 9a 

4 54 

I09 t l, 

•0*2 

719 

I93 2S 

!71«* 

120 

£17*a ; 

; , £15*4 


Sun Alliance Si 

Tali bo Her A F. Y 

Toklo Marina Y 

Vehicle A Gan. 3! 

Zurich Ini. Pi 

Brewertee. Etc. 

Allied Brewarlei H 

Ban, Charrlngton 14 

Bod MV. FI 

Courage, B. A S 24 

OdtlHan II 

Distill. Stag rami 81 

GuInnaM 21 

HaHinkaa % 

IDV n 

Nat. Dlitlllari Si 

Scottish A Newc 63 

Showarlng* ■ 33 

Sth. Afrkan Br 65 

Truman, Hanbry 33 

Wacnay, Mann If 

Whitbread ‘A* 9/ 

Building A Building Ma 
Assoc Portland 6C 

BPB Industries 24 

Cementation 11 

Ciments Lafarge Fr 

Cimlterles Brlq Ft 

R. Costain U 

CrlttalUHope 7/ 

Eng. China Clays 33 

Int. Paints 17 

Italcementl L. 

J. LaMig ‘A* 20 

London Brick 20 

MaHey Tile 21 

Redland Hidgs. 22 

Rugby Portland 17 

Tarmac 42, 

Taylor Woodrow 27 

Venaita 71* 

G. Wlmpey 36 

Catering, Hotels, Etc 


P.ice, 

Change 

Yield.’ 

Prices, 

1967 

Oct; 

on 

Oct. 

< 


ft. 1967 

week 

IB 

High 

Low 

51/6 , 

+6d 

5 0 

m 

•4 

Y.tOS 

+ 1 

5 2 

101 

71 

Y1J9 

-J 

4 0 

141 

96 

31/9 

• 3d 

J 4 

I23'i 

6l*e 

Pr.4500 

- 50 

3 0 

I7J 

m 9- 
7/4*i ' 

109*4 
ISI 9 
4/10*1 

14/10*s 

—9d 

SB 


38*. 

14/10*% 

-I0*rd 

S 3 

84 

S8 

FI. IBS's 

•4 

3 6 

k 


24/7*1* 

- I0*«d 

4 6 



19/9 

-7*m 

5 5 

428 

292 

835*4 


2 1 

*1/1 

15/- 

21/7's , 

—4*. 

4 9 

293 

220 

%3ao*. 

-13*. 

2 5 

62 

MA 

19/9 

-6d 

4 a 

•0/- 

63/3 

S4l'i 

-1*4 

4 4 

1958 

1385 

63/3 

-1/6 

4 9 

459 

343 

■ 33/- 

-3d 

5 3 

133 

76 • 

69/3 

49d 

5 0 

I5/I0*s 

77'# 

' 122/6 

ii/rt 

32/9 

-3d 

4 0 

42*s 

»A/A 

— I'id 

48 

75/-’ 

9/9 

i Materials 

-3d 

5 5 

¥ 

5 *h 

» 

Vff 

60/6 

— 1/4 

3 4 

247 

26/l*« 

—6d 

4 2 

II 5*s 

82*4 


Price, Chahp 

Oct. =•*■ on * 

II. 1967 week 


*1/3 , 

+4^ 

4 2 

Kr 222 ' 

-4 

4} 

851*4 ' 


4 3 

76/6 

-2/9 


Pr.5.1850 

-JO ; 


Fr.437 

-21 


Tr 96-1 
15/3 

-1 9 

5 2 

848*4 

-2*s 


120/- 

35/-* 



Kr.159 

+1 


49/6 

-i/- 

44 

Kr 241 

-1 


9I06*« 



72/1 

- 1/3 , 


84ft a 

-l. 


Y.V2 1 



sg 

+6d 

+5 

0 8 

45/-' 

-2/9 
+ ’• 

1 7 

8M4A 


Fr.il-9 
Y.384 

-8) 

flJ 

28 

m 


112/6 

33/10*4 

-8/9 

;r 

4 1 

861 

1 * . 


Assoc Brit. Pic. 

366 

+3/6 

4 4 

ATV ‘A* 

35/9 

-6d 

) • 

iutlln’s 

5/10*4 

-3d 

69 

CBS 

857*. 

-3*4 

2 4 

Fortes ’A’ 

HP 

-3d 

S 0 

Grsnadt ‘A’ 

49/- 

+3d 

5 1 

Grand Metrop. 
Lyons ‘A’ 

Mecca ’A’ 

I2/I*e 

-Pad 

3 7 

56/3 

16/9 

-2/3 

4 7 

6 8 

Rank Organ. 

42/4 

-1/9 

2 6 

Trust-Houses 

lt/6 

-fl'id 

I 4 

Chemicals 

AN 1C 

L. 1609 

+3 

3 0 

Albright A W. 

m 

-H*4d 

5 7 

Amer. Cysnamfd. 

832*4 

— IS 

3 9 

Aedische Andm 

0.220 S 

-1 

45 

Bayer 

D.I47 5 

-8 2 

3 9 

Borax Defd. 

21/6 . 

-9d 

3 7 

DBA (Basle) 

Pr 5,0200 

-250 

1 2 

Dow 

883*4 

— *4 

2 6 

Dupont 

8167 

-6*4 

3 0 

Flsons , v, 

26/3 

—1/9 

4-1 

General Aniline 

820*4 

-V 

2 0 


Hoechst ■ i j 
Hoffmn-La RocJm 

*ci >0'it 

Laporte Inds. 
Monsanto ‘ *• ' 

Moniecstlnl-EdlL 
Norsk Hydro. 
Rhone fouienc 
Sc. Gobaln J 
Takeda Cheated 

Coal A Stool 
Arbed 

A^kUltMi 

PfllVipililll 

Broke n Hid My. 
Denain Ingwy, 
flasHer . 

jCr ang aaberg 


FrAt660 4-110 
Hi'S -*1 

BA. 14*90 -0 10 
Fr.W7 -I 
1*663 —25 

, 

SB's 


Stock Prices and Yields compiled with help from Meant. Vickers da Coats v A Co.; Merritt Lynda Pierce Fenner A Smith; Yamakhi Spew 
d M dap d . *1* dividend. . Ex capitalisation. * «b..r%hta.. fEudf m^pt y$d. (M After Zffmiuo tan. (OTo law* tote. 
«W*ar*«oi*,Jd,in / £. J ^ 1 


Hoasch 
Hoogovan 
Msnneemann 
Rhelnfcahl 
Thytson Huatta 
Ugioa Kuhlman 
Union Steel S.A. 

US Steel 
UsMor 

Electrical A Radio 

A.E.G. 

A. E.I 
ASEA 

Am. Tfl. A Tel 

B. LC.C. 

Brown Boverl 'A' 

C. G.E. 

CSF 

Chloride Electric 
Comitit 
Deocs 
E.M.I. 

Electrolux 
English Electric 
L.M. Ericcson *B' 
Gen Electric 
Gen. Electric Co 
Gen. Tel fi Elec 
Hitachi 
Hoover *A’ 

IBM. 

I.C.T. 

inc. Tel A Tel 

Machines Bull 

MstSulhits 

C. A. Parsons 

Philips Lmp Wks. 

Plessey 

RCA 

Radio Rentals 
Redlffution 
A Reyrolla 
Siemens 
Sony 

Sperry Rand 
7nomson*Houst. 
Thorn Electrical 
Western Union 
Wesclnhie. EL 

^ rt jflkad-nliia 
BII||IV9VV V(l| 

Acrow 'A' 

Allied Iron 
Assoc. Englnrg 
Atlas Copco 
B.S.A. 

Babch. A Wlleoa 
Johp Brown 
Cohen 600 
Coventry Gauge 
Davy Ashmore 
Delta Metal 
Delhag 

Edwardk High V. 

B. Elliott 
Firth Cleveland 
Guest, K. A M 
Gutehofrnts, H. 

Heed Wrlghison ' 
Alfred Herbert 
I.M.I. 

Inter, Combsfn' 
Kultowf S’ 

M.A^N, 

Hathaf A Plan 
Metal Box 
Mitsubishi Heavy 
Morgan Cmdblr. 
PecMnay 
Renold 
Serch 

Simon fngtag. * 
Skeffce BaW-B. 

m - ■— UJ 

dUTVm 11 *V» 

John Thompson 
Tuba Invectmct. 
Vkfcars 

Thes. W. Ward 
Wekmsh Eng 


irRlaa Cat end Whit a. Wild A Co YWd m brackets Is on foreoat 
i. , (a) Interim since reduced or pasted j The net redemption yiekfo 









35° 


the Ecofcokrkf ocrbMiM 


low 


t IS 


II. 

IOh 

!?P 

ST* 

SjJ 

JO* 
15/J 
44 
4 59 
I I/M 

!2tS' 

3 f 70 
•IN 
37"h 
fj 


91 


31/4 

ir 

11.080 

Sfi 

173 

99% 

32/- 

37/4 

10/10% 

11/4 

••/I 

15 / 5 '* 

33/1 

15/1% 

X 

12/3 

50 

54% 

159 2 

431 

25/4 

35/l'i 

3014 

St 

St 

w/- 

st 

74t 
291 
140 5 
4230 
Sl/7% 

8 

433 

147 

19/- 

11/4'. 


124 

ISO 

1740 

& 

X: 


84/4 

19/4’. 

25/1*. 

55 

30/4 

34/9 

20/5'* 

St 

55'* 

23/7% 

48/- 

41/9 

23/7'a 

37/f 


8 / 10 % 

71 

sr 

•1/3 

8t 

2 44 

7/1% 

2430 

49 

24 

s? 

w 

1140 

4520 

33/4 

1910 

137 

49% 

f. 

12/9% 

13/3 

IO/IO'i 

25/- 

10/44. 

29/10*1 

JSP 


93 

J4% 

31'. 

104 I 

371 

14/4*. 

X' 

15? 

29/1 1 . 
40 
37/4 
30/4 
III 
41/9 
29/10*1 
20 
557 
203 
III 5 
3210 
4S/I'i 
2/f0% 
Il/4'a 
450 
210 
103 
10 /- 
7/» 


•7 

125'. 

1204 

X, 

X 



49/fa 7i- 

22/l'a 15/3. 

10 / 41 % 9/- 

I4/I*a II- 


Am Brit Foods 
Auoc Fisheries 
Avon Products 
Bcacham Group 


BovrM 

Brit. Cocoa 4 Ch 
BrK Drug Haas 
Brook* Bond B 
Colg.>Pal motive 
Col Sugar M 
Exprafs Dry A 
Fitch LovaJJ 
Gelgy 

Gonoral Foods 

Gonaral Mill* 

Glam 

Halm 

Horllckt 

Llcbigi 

LOraal 

Motta 

Nat Canning 

Natela 

Perrier 

Proctar Gambia 
Ranks-Hovlt 
Rackltt * Colm 
Boat Group 


Pries 

Oianfa 

Ytatd 

Oct 

on 

Oa 

II 1947 

waak 

II 

sals 



47/9 

4d 

3 3 

25/9 

[F- 

31 

tw3 

3%d 

34 

WITS 

+ 3% 

1 2 

44/4*. 

4d 

2 7 

Fr 275 

-r9d 

22 

34/3 

f 4d 

7 0 

30/9 

9d 

3 4 

30/* 

l »/4 

1 7 

jr 

i 2/9*. 

+ '• 

4 4 

2 3 

BA4 51 

fO 07 


10/JIS 

4d 

44 

9/l0*» 

3d 

40 

Fr S 3700 

so 

1 0 

17 IS 

2S 

34 

I33S 

2*. 

24 

42/4* 

4/- 

29 

B4BS 

*i 

27 

31/IS 

■+ 1/10% 

4! 

13/4 

3d 

5 2 

Fr 1367 

47 

1 2 

LJ550 

45 


54/4 

4d 

4 4 

Fr S 2445 

55 

1 t 

Fr ISO 

l 1 • 


SBB's 

|2 

2 5 

31/9 

37/3 


5 0 

4 9d 

4 0 

7/9 

3d 

4 4 

11/3 

4 S'«d 

3 8 


Smiths Food 


>5/9 

15/- 


i l'id 

d'M 


Lavland Motors 
i Lucaa 

Massey Farguton 
Mlchetln B T 
Nltun Motor 
Paugaoc 
PlraW-Spa 
Rolls-Royce 
Root** Mm A 
Smltht Indutt 
Stayr-Omlar-Pch 
Volks w 


IO/7*i 

T 

w 

Sito*. 

lie 

4J'. 

14/9 

40/fa 

31/3 

14/9 

H/3 


24/3 

47/IH 

24/4 

12/- 


Waatland 
Wilmot-Braeden 

Office Iqulp, Photo 
Canon Camara Y 110 

Eastman Kodak $134% 

Gavaart Photo Fr B 1420 

Gastacnar A 33/4 

Olivetti Prlv L 3905 

Ozalld 24/10%* 

Xerox $2s2% 

Paper • Publishing 


IS 

104 

H54 
I'ad 

I 3 


British Printing 
Bunil Pulp A P 
Crown 2all*r 
ORG 

Financial Nawi 
Int Publishing 
Longmans Gp A 
MacMillan MP 
MeGraw Hill 
Newt of the Wld 
Rand Sptr 
W H Smith A* 
Thomaon Organ 
Wiggins Taapa 

CapSfliCetMtclas 
City Centra Prp 
Oty Lea. Rl Prp 
Hammartat. 'A* 
Land Securities 
Lon Cty Phrid 


1. 

X' 

28/9* 

9^24'a 
8 «% 
ll/fa 
45/1S 
41/4 
22/9 

55- 


% 

I 4*»d 
IS 

IS 

10'ad 
I 4d 
-IS 
4S 
fad 
-ty 

-4d 

-I/4S 


1138 1390 JMs* Air Lines 

| !& L 

S?9 45/r. Ocean St* 


OB 

4 3 


Tata 1 Lyl# 

33/- 

i 7'id 

4 0 

Unicast 

Unilever 

13/4*. 

6%d 

5 2 

41/- 

2/l*s 

3 0 

Untlavar NV 

144/- 

7/3 

3 1 

Unicad Biscuits 

29/4 

i-9d 

4 4 

Motor*, Aircraft 
British Motor 

11/10*1 

I'sd 

ft 

Caterpillar Tract 

$42% 

2S 

Chrysler 

154% 

a 

1 7 

Citroen 

Frill 

3 1 

3 8 

Dalmlar-Sam 

If 

7 

3 1 

Dowry Group 

4*ad 

3 4 

Dunlop 

Flat 

L^932 

+ i'sd 
i 20 

4 7 
3 4 

Ford /BOR) 

Gan Dynamics 

24/- 

$41% 

IS 

3 4 

1 4 

Gan Met (Un) 

38/3 

9d 

4 2 

Goodyear 

$45S 

3'ad 

3 0 

Hawker Sfddalay 

94/4 

4'fd 

5 4 

Honda (EDR) 

9B. 

> 3d 

2 7 

Komatsu 


S 0 


54/4's 

l/4's 

4 1 

n 

+ 9d 

'« 

3 4 

Fr 748 

4 II 

1 5 

Y 232 


3 2 

Fr 134 

4-1 1 

4 1 

L4230 

4H4 

2 3 

47/9 

4%d 

4 4 

4/IS 

|7%d 


17/1% 

4 I'M 

4 7 

%454 


2 4 

%399 

4 

50 

Kr 138 

2 

2 5 

ia/9 

f 1/1% 

2 4 

II/3S 


4 9 


3 4 

1 4 

3 I 

2 7 
2 0 

4 4 
0 5 


5 7 

3 • 

2 5 
5 I 

4 4 

4 2 

5 5 
4) 

I 4 

ft 

4 I 
4 I 
Si 



Prices, 

1847 

Ordinary 

-trie*. 

Chaaf* 

Yield 



Stack* 

Oct 

on 

Oct 

High 

Low 

* ^ 

1% l«7 

waft 

It 

% 

2» 

PSitAmarkhd 

%' 

-V 

1 « 

23/4- 

P 60 D*M 

-Id 

71 


a- 

SwaiuHuatar 
Swissair (Bearer) 


tip 

ii 

IT. 

55 

TWA 

Stores 

855% 

-1% 

11 

451 

438 

Bijenkorf 

%42l 

-4 3 

2 9 

21/- 

25/7*. 

14/10% 

Boots Pur* Drug 

M/9 

1 9d 

3 4 

20/7*. 

17/1% 

Brit Home Sirs 

35/- 

+ 1/- 

4 0 

22/10% 

British Shoe 

22/3 

-3d 

4 5 

31/4 

X" 

20/- 

24/4 

Montagu* Burton 
Debtnnaflis 

34/4 

34/l's 

-t 6d 

I'M 

‘ 3 4 

5 9 

in 

Galtries Lafayette 

Fr 204 5 

10 3 

1 7 

544 

440 

Gslerlas Pracdos 

%440 


4 0 

55/“ 

IT 

Grattan War* 

k 

f 6d 

2 6 

3 7% 

GTAIP 

-+-% 

5 0 

55/- 

18/3 

GUS A 

53/1% 


3 4 

24/10*. 

2720 

17/10*. 

House of Fraser 

22/1% 

1/- 

6 2 

2210 

Innovation 

Fr 62380 

70 


14/- 

9/7*. 

Int Stores 

15/6 


3 6 

419 

441 

Kartudt 

%4I7 

1 

2 8 

534*. 

385 

Kaufhof 

%539% 

+ 1% 

2 8 

1094 

621 

La Redout* 

Fr 1035 

2 

1 6 

388 

304 

La Rinascente 

388 

+ 18 

1 9 

at 

3l/4’i 

20% 

Marks I Spancar 
Montgomery W 

Myar emporium 

2S % 

4 - I'M 

il 

4 18 

2 79 

$A4 18 

f0* 05 


313 

230 

Neckarman 

%3I2 

f 6 

4 2 

384 

234 

Nouvallas Gals 

Fr 309 9 

3 1 

1 3 

91/3 

53/9 

O K Baiaars A 

91/3 

+ 6/9 

3 1 

183 

117 1 

Prlntamps 

Provld Clothe 

Sears Roebuck 

Fr 158 

10 5 

3 0 

SP 

18/6 

44% 

27/3 

$57% 

9d 

*i 

3 7 

2 1 

21/8% 

10/9 

Tesco Stores 

20/4'i 

28/4% 

9d 

1 7 

30/6 

35/- 

United Drapery 

7*M 

4 9 

20/10*. 

16/3 

Wool worth 

Textile*, ClotMit* 

19/9*4 

8'M 

5 0 

63 

49 2 

AKU 

FI 41 8 

0 4 

5 8 

27/6 

50% 

32/3 

Ashton Bros 

27/1 

3d 

5 5 

25'. 

Burlington 

Calico Printers 

$40*. 

1% 

3 0 

10/- 

6/5*. 

8/7'.' 

7'M 

7 2 

14/9 

11/4’s 

Carrington B D 
Coats rtns 

13/8% 

»4d 

5 4 

97/- 

33/- 

44/10% 

21/4*. 

I0/I%« 

4*M 

6 0 

22/9 

16/10% 

8/4'. 

Courtaulds 

3d 

5 8 

11/4*. 

Eng Sewing Cot 

4«M 

6 1 

45/6 

38/- 

Snla Viscose Prlv 

38/6 

2/6 

(3 9) 

57S 

3^4 

Stevens J P 

$55% 

1% 

4 0 

107 

81 

Tei|ln 

Y 82 

2 

7 3 

138 

113 

Toyo Rayon 

Y 118 


5 9 

19/- 

10/3 

Vlyalla Int 

West Riding W 

13/2*. 

»M 

5 6 

59/- 

52/4*. 

55/- 

•/- 

6 5 

15/6 

10/ 

Woolcombers 

Tobacco 

H/3 

1/6 

3 S 

85/4% 

711- 

Brit Amer Tob 

83/10*. 

4/7*4 

4'M 

4 6 

5/3 

4/6*4 

Carreras B 

2'M 

7 6 

20/4 

15/3 

40/10*. 

Gallahtr 

I9/I0%* 

+ *'M 

7 1 

77/9 

Imperial Tobac 

75/l0<i 

4*M 

5 7 

58/4 

95/- 

Rembrandt 

Utllltloa/IUIIa 

54/3 

-H/3 

3 2 

73% 

54 

Canadian PacKIc 

$C6I% 

1 


732 

440 

Chubu 

Y 673 

-3 

7 4 

•04 

710 

Chugoku 

Y 720 


7 0 

34 

32% 

Cons Edison 

$33% 

% 

5 4 

2494 

2158 

EBES 

Fr B2358 

1-8 

5 3 

1780 

1460 

Intercom 

Fr B1662 

1-14 

6 0 

735 

670 

Kan sal Elec P 

Y 686 

2 

7 3 

434 

322 

R WE 

%423% 

3*. 

3 3 

120 

100 

Tokyo Gas 

Invest. Trusts 

rm 

+ • 

58 

31/6 

22/3% 

Alliance Trust 

30/10*. 

-I'M 

3 2 

18/3 

14/6 

Atlas Elec 

17/7*. 

6d 

3 8 

58/6 

94/3 

BET A Dafd 

55/9 

X 

6 2 

19/10% 

13/9 

British Assets 

19/4*. 

3 1 

20/4 

I5/I0*i 

Cable A Wireless 

20/4's 


3 6 

18/7*1 

13/4% 

Foreign B Col 

17}- 

1 I'M 

3 4 

21/6 

15/10% 

Globe Tel A T 

21/6 

4 - Id 

3 4 

37/- 

28/fs 

Industrial A Gan 

34/3 

2 h 

4 2 

185 2 

140 4 

Inttrunle 

FII8I 1 

27 

5 0 

iTi 

ir 

Mercantile Inv 

Robeco 

FM03 6 

\\ 

4 3 

4 3 

214% 

149 3 

Rollnco 

FI 212 

2% 

0 9 

24/7*. 

17/- 

Wltan Inv 

23/7*. 

I0*M 

2 9 


Monty Market Indicator! 

Aftor tha fall on tha disappointing trad* flgura* apot starling 
rocovarod with aomo aamatanco to doaa unchanged on tha waak 
to Wednaaday. but the three-memtha forward diacount increased 
by 3/16 cent Tha covered margin in New York's favour on Euro 
doUar/U K loot! authority loan swaps hardened 1/IB 


Treasury MH Tenders 91-Oay 


Data of 
Tender 

Amount 

Applied 

for 

Avarane 
rata or 
Allotment 

Allotted 
St Max. 
Rasa* 

Issue 

Out¬ 

standing 

1944 

Oct 

14 

91-Dor 

150 0 

3192 

a d 

132 4 97 

3 

2.400 0 

1947 


14 

2300 

357 S 

104 10 23 

84 

2*00 

# 

21 

250 0 

341 9 

104 10 79 

75 

2J500 

M 

28 

250 0 

3484 

104 10 49 
101 10 42 

71 

1410 0 

Aug 

4 

270 0 

3tS 5 

a 

1470 0 


II 

270 0 

195 9 

104 10 $4 

45 

2.580 0 

t 

II 

250 0 

970 1 

I0S 10 8$ 

79 

2000 


IS 

1300 

154 4 

105 9 94 

56 

1770 0 
2J300 

Sept 

| 

230 0 

344 7 

105 9 $1 

51 


1 

2100 

410$ 

105 *49 

49 

UNO 

H 

IS 

210 0 

944 3 

105 9 24 

44 

2.980 0 


22 

210 0 

313 9 

107 4 4$ 

47 

3420 0 

m 

28 

210 0 

33$ 5 

109 9 90 

57 

3,048 0 

Oct 

* 

210 0 

910-1 

109 *18 

0 

its: 

, 

11 

110 9 

320 3 

ton 819 

U 


• Oa October l*h, tender* tor 91-day MOkat Oti12a. Bd. acarad 
48 pareaai. Mghartandara kojng atojbM fa Ml Tha offer hr 


thh wiak waa far <120 m B kon 9M 


n 


Prkns, 1947 

asr 

8r 

CN»«i 

on 

Yield 

Oct 


Low 


18,190 

i 

48 

370 

13/- 


Wstdbmouf 1 

Pr 342 9 

J * 

'tT 

240 

Air Liquid* 

AWadLP 

id 3 

* HZ- 

12/4 

-3d 

44 

29/3 

23/- 

William Baird 

»fa 

VfTt 

-I0*M 

7 0 

29/4 

Hf,, 

29/6 

Bestobeil 

3d 

4 5 

24/- 

Bookers 

25/3* 

4'M 

6 7 

44/3 

British Match 

44 h 

f 4d 

5 1 

10/3 

a/a* « 

British Oxygen 

9/4% 

5'M 

5 1 

13/7*. 

ii/- 

British Ropes 

13- 


6 1 


8/- 

Cope Allman 

9/4% 

Id 

6 4 

29/- 

20/4% 

Da La Ru* 

27/3 

42/4*. 

40/fi 

114/- 

l/4'M 

S 5 

44/- 

45/4 

139/4 

41/4% 

121 

¥” 

105/3 

Hudson s Bay 

7*M 

I'M 

a/a 

5 7 

5 • 

2 9 

32/- 

99 

tnchcapa ^ 

C HoT 

41/4% 

Y 115 

h7*M 

5 3 
52 

* 7 J2 

43/6 

Johnson Matt hey 


»/- 

1 6 

109% 

61% 

Litton Industries 

ff. 

1 5 

93% 

74». 

Mlnneta MAM 

$88% 

3*. 

IBS 

135 

Mloul 

YI44 

1 

4 8 

12/3% 

IQ/1% 

37/10*. 

17/1% 

Pillar Holdings 

11/7% 

4’M 

5 6 

68/- 

Radiation 

46/1 

1/7*. 

*l%d 

3 8 

26/- 

Sears A 

23/3 

5 3 

16/1% 

Il/t0*s 

Staetley 

Thos Tilling 

18/- 

4 4 

25/10% 

19/4*. 

25/6* 

I'M 

4 7 

40/9 

58*4 

a- 

Turner A Newell 
Union Carbide 

X 

I0*M 

1% 

5 4 

M 

8/4% 


United Glass 

71- 

(- 3d 

31/4 

17/4 

Wilkinson Swd 

Oil 

30/9 

9d 

4 5 

457 

513 

Aquitaine 

Fr 547 

S 

2 0 

70/6 

59/- 

Biit Petroleum 

40/10% 

54/4*. 

1/10% 

2/4*. 

ft 

59/- 

a 

Burmah Oil 

210 

Cie Pet roles 

Pr 172 

3 5 

3 6 

76 

58*. 

Gulf Oil 

$73% 

1% 

3 5 

49 

39*. 

Mobil Oil 

$44 

% 

4 1 

2218 

1440 

Pctroflna 

Fr B2060 

1 84 

4 4 

£I9*« 

£14% 

Royal Dutch 

£l7*e 

*i 

3 8 

48/4% 

ir* 

Shell Transport 

47/- 

+ 4'M 

4 4 

63% 

Stan Oil Calif 

$40*. 

1% 

4 1 

44% 

47*. 

Stan Oil Indiana 

$57*. 


3 3 

69 

60 

Stan Oil N J 

$45*. 

1% 

S 0 

12% 

68% 

Texaco Inc 

$79% 

2% 

3 3 



Gold Mines—Finance 



12/- 

9/- 

Ashanti 

10/7*. 

I'M 

ft 

96/- 

68/9 

OFSIT 

80 h 

i-3d 

£19*.. 

£I5"(. 

Anglo American 

£I8 *i. 

%. 

3 5 

37/ 10's 

21/1% 

105/4*. 

Charter Cons 

37/- 

|9d 

3 1 

155/— 

Cons Gold Fids 

150/4% 

4/9 

3 6 

146/3 

91/10% 

General Mining 

>30/- 

2/4 

ff 

226/3 

170/- 

J burg Cons 

Rand Selection 

207/6 

88/6 

+ s/- 

3 1 

95/3 

81/10*. 

* 1/- 

4 2 

100/4*. 

75/- 

Union Corpn 

Mines A Metals 

96/3 

1 3/9 

4 6 

36% 

27 

Alcan Alum 

$C 27 

2% 


3410 

2387 5 

Alussuisse 

Fr S 3150 

25 

2 2 

57% 

42% 

Amer Met Cllm 

$51% 

1% 

3 7 

11/3 

7/1% 

Amal Tin Niger 

8/3 . 

6d 

13 6 

53 

23% 

Anaconda 

$46%' 

^% 

5 3 

46/6 

I9/4’i 

CAST 

46/- 

19 /- 

5 4 

55/9 

47/3 

Cons d Tin Smelters 

52/6 

6d 

6 6 

£15 

£11%. 

De Bean Dafd 

£M% 

-i % 

3 8 

93% 

•2 

Falconbrldgc 

$C 91% 

1 


112% 

83% 

Inter Nickel 

$107*. 

1% 


51% 

34*. 

Kennacott 

$46'« 

1% 

4 3 

13/6 

5/11% 

Lonrho 

13/6 

+ 7’M 

7 4 

34- 

28/3 

Mount Isa 

34/9 

hM 

(» 2) 

76 

54% 

Penarroya 

Fr 71 9 

2 1 

4 4 

59*. 

46% 

Reynolds Mauls 


1% 

1 9 

75/- 

34/10*. 

RTZ 

+■1/6 

2 7 

40/- 

30/4 

Rhokana 

36 /-* 

2/9 

5/6 

16 7 

80/- 

51/6 

Roan Sei Trust 

72/6* 

9 Sh 

113/- 

1040 

S? 

Selection Trust 

III/- 

+12/- 

2 9 

Union Mlnlere 

FrB 1054 

6 

3 5 

75/- 

43/- 

Zambia. Ang Am 
Plantations, Etc 

45/6* 

5/6 

12 9/i 

4/6 

2/4% 

Assam Coni d 

3/7*. 

3d 

II 1 

64/6 

33/1*. 

49/- 

Cons T B Lnds 

61/6 

30/5*. 

2/3 

13 0 

27/4% 

Guthrie 

1 I'M 

1 5 

4?6*. 

3/1% 

Hlghlnds A Low 

Jokai 

J/4%* 

I'M 

(») 

17/6 

II/- 

9R 

f 3d 

10 8 

3/4% 

2/6 

Plantation Hddgs 

%d 

13 8 
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Building Big in Bavaria 

New 100,000 Barrel/Day Refinery of B.P. at Vohburg. 



Representing an overall Investment of more than D.M. 400 million, 
(£351 million), the mammoth Bavaria refinery of BP Benzin und 
Petroleum A.G., is one of the largest in the world. Its rated capacity: 
100,000 barrels a day or 4.4 million tons of crude oil a year. 

Kellogg International Corporation carried out design and engineer¬ 
ing of the refinery whose 12 process units will convert crude oil into 
petrol, diesel oil, fuel oils, bitumen, LPG, and raw materials for the 
chemical industry. KIC and other affiliates of the worldwide Kellogg 
organisation have worked closely with BP, in London and in 
Hamburg, furnishing advisory and consulting services for procure¬ 
ment and construction. 

Land-locked, the giant refinery will receive crude oil via the new 
Trans-Alpine Pipeline from Trieste, and also through the Central 
European Pipeline from Genoa. Large automated railroad tank cars 


and truck loading facilities will assure efficient distribution to BP’s 
markets. Extensive control measures, including the use of two 150 
meter-high concrete chimneys and a continuous underground 
concrete membrane that completely seals the refinery water table 
from the river, have been utilised to assure the maintenance of clean 
air and water. 

The smooth execution of this project reflects the importance of 
Kellogg's total capabilities in the many areas of process and 
mechanical design and engineering, plant layout, worldwide pro¬ 
curement, construction planning and labour relations, and its 
thorough understanding of local codes and regulations throughout 
the world. 

Kellogg wefcomestheopportunitytodlscussthepotentialfeasibility of 
major projects with responsible industry and government executives. 
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CORPORATION. SYDNEY# KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION. BUENOS AIRES# KELLOGG OVERSEAS SERVICES CORPO¬ 
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The cleverest negative 

M. Couve dc Murville has pre¬ 
sented General de Gaulle’s “ no 
to Britain in the cleverest possible 
way. How Mr Wilson should re¬ 
act, page 363. Our special 
correspondent in Luxemburg 
weighs the balance of opinion 
there, page 378. Mr Callaghan’s 
retort in his Mansion House 
speech, page 425. 



The fire burns on 

The meagre hope of a Middle 
Eastern peace may have gone up 
in the flames of the Eilat and 
the Suez refineries, page 364. Our 
Israel correspondent reports a 
war mood, page 383. How 
Egypt’s economy has been hurt, j 
Page 433. j 


Bills in prospect 

Some preliminary comments and 
judgments on the score 01 sc 
of bills most likely to be. included 
in the new session’s legislative 
programme, to be announced 
next week in the Queen’s Speech,.. 
page 367- I 
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Polaris afternoon 

Despite that Russian anti-missile 
system, Britain’s nuclear submar¬ 
ine force can still do its job for 
a few years yet. But come 1975 
Britain will have to get on to 
something better—or get out of 
the nuclear game, page 368. 
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FOR SWEDEN 


A SPECIALSURVEY 


Sweden used to be thought of as 
a country of quiet compromise 
and consensus, Now much is 
changing, and little can be taken 
for granted. A special survey, 
edited and partly written by 
Andrew Boyd, follows page 412. 
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Italy s IRI 


"*•'» n, 1907 

' Actively contributing' to the solution of Wtk» has he#n •«>> »d»i*ed Ji*. 

western Europe's greatest ji 
backwardness (the Mezfrog 
million inhabitan ts). —V< 


Sir — I cannot be anything but gratified at 
your flattering conclusion tnat the IRI group 
“ was probably an essential part of the 
(Italian) postwar economic miracle ” (Business 
Brief October 7th). But I wonder how this 
could have happened to a concern which 
spent the “ first 30-odd years of its life mainly 
administering the pieces it picked up from 
the banking and industrial crash of 1933— 
several of which have been making losses 
ever since," whose engineering plants are 
“ small . . . and lose money chronically,” and 
whose only successes, apart from the single 
new venture in cement, lie in telephones and 
airlines—and in this latter case, in your view, 
only thanks to a 41 high degree of government 
protection/ 1 

Clearly, there are some contradictions here, 
and “baffling” ones, in your words. Equally 
" baffling ” are the sources which led you 
to impute to the group services, like adver¬ 
tising and tourism, which we have never 
rendered, large-scale government protection 
(as for Alitalia) which we have never enjoyed, 
and intervention in companies (like Motta) 
with which neither we as a group nor any of 
our managers have ever had anything to do 
More generally speaking, I frankly do not 
understand why you find our economic and 
financial management “ obscure,” “ secretive,” 
and "mysterious.” The institute is subject to 
a double set of controls on its policy and 
profitability: to the control of Government 
and Parliament and to that of the capital 
market, on which the group relies for more 
than 90 per cent of the capital funds it needs. 

These controls imply a constant and ex¬ 
haustive public debate on the institute's acti¬ 
vities, documented by information which can 
claim to be among the most comprehensive 
and analytical of any industrial concern— 
witness the annual reports and the consoli¬ 
dated balance sheets (which no other Italian 
group publishes), as well as the investment 
programmes. At the same time for sheer sur¬ 
vival in the market, management of IRI com¬ 
panies has to follow the principle of profit¬ 
ability in strict equality with private enter¬ 
prise. This equality applies to borrowing, for 
the group raises funds at the current market 
rates, and the tax reliefs on IRI’s own bonds 
(not the companies'), are the same as those 
granted to bonds issued by all medium-term 
credit institutes to which all firms have access. 
It applies equally to pricing, which is deter¬ 
mined by competition in the light of the profit 
target which must be accepted by every single 
firm incorporated as a joint stock company, 
with the systematic participation of private 
equity capital. 

Finally, it is surely astonishing that, no 
doubt blinded by the “ financial mystery ” of 
the group you shbuld have failed to notice 
that although we do promote social policies 
at considerable cost, nine-tenths of the group's 
capital is remunerated at current market rates. 
Nor did you think it worthwhile even to men¬ 
tion the results we have achieved, in a phase 
of glowing Integration in the common market, 
mjaHysmber of sectors, such as steel, motor- 
wflMbd so on, at the same time as we were 


General 

Rome Istituto per la RicDStrtiduoe 

/ x 

Sir —Your recent article about IRI com* 
pletely overlooks the political angle, which I 
feel to be of primary importance. While much 
of IRI's influence has been good, and the pro¬ 
testations of independence from political 
parties are probably sincere, there is no 
guarantee that IRI, or any other state agency, 
will not fall prey to the peiaonal interests of 
particular political clique!. 

In this light, IRI's economic might is par¬ 
ticularly worrying; potentially, there are no 
competitors big enough to resist. Even now 
many posts of company directors (and not 
only in IRI controlled companies, but in 
other economic state agencies, like ENI, 
EFIM and ENEL) have been made the prize 
of local political power games, and form what 
we in Italy call " the undergovemment” It 
is therefore imperative that IRI evolves a 
code of political and not only economic be* 
haviour.—Yours faithfully, Fulvio Guerrink 
Rome 

Vietnam 

Sir —I believe that a point that should be 
underscored is that time is not on President 
Johnson's side in Vietnam (October 14th). 
President Ho is full welt aware of this, which 
perhaps explains his reluctance to come, just 
yet, to the conference table. 

It would be suicidal for Mr Johnson to 
present himself at the polls next autumn with 
the millstone of an unresolved Vietnamese 
problem around his neck. At that stage any 
alternative would appear more promising to 
a restless electorate exasperated by a war 
gross in c6st and paltry in visible results. As 
the Democratic convention approaches, the 
pressures from within his party, and his own 
instinct for political survival, will become 
intolerable. 

President Ho must surely surmise that he 
will be able to exact the most favourable 
terms from President Johnson some six to 
eight weeks before the Democratic convention. 
Further, he probably expects that a winter 
of popular discontent will go a long way to 
soften American demands when the time 
comes to parley. 

In the light of this, it is not altogether 
surprising that he has opted to sit out in 
the rains and the bombs in his ivory tower, 
nodding and winking once in a while so as 
not to entirely dissuade his suitors, but con¬ 
fident that the best offers are yet to come. 
•—Yours faithfully, Anthony Espinoza 

London, W2 



Rhodesia 


r 



Sir—S hould we give up ? The answer is Yes. 
Two years ago Mr Wilson told us that 
Rhodesia would be brought to its knees in 
"weeks not months.” It soon became clear 
that this would be months not weeks, and now 
it appears to be " years not months," 
unless indeed Mr Wilson will use force which 
he said he does not exclude. 

This threat has rendered us contemptible 
and ridiculous not only in Rhodesia but 
throughout the world. It is perfectly well 
known to anyone who has looked at a map 
and has any knowledge of the circumstances 
that, other* than bom bing, it.is iHlpnttflls. I, 


LWpuldl 

si-foitc is effiefcht ^ 

Tto'ordy tftanMfte g j 

suggtftt* to continue fbryw* spot* _ 
and losing valuable trade.—Yours 


QiagMUWit 


sums 


faithfully, 
London , SWi 


W. E. N. Butcher 


Sir —Your fundamental mistake was in 
assessing white Rhodesians by current stand¬ 
ards in this country. The truth (which we 
need to learn quickly, for time is very short) 
is that white southern Africans are the tough¬ 
est white people on this earth. We need, also, 
to be grateful for this fact. Without Durban 
and Capetown, where would this country be 
now? —Youit faithfully, Charles Bethune 
Chichester 

Solicitors* Earnings m 

Sir— You refer (October 7th) to the non¬ 
publication of the Law Society’s investigation 
made into solicitors’ earnings some time ago. 
This investigation resulted in such an un¬ 
balanced and inaccurate return that publica¬ 
tion would have served no useful purpose. 
Its inaccuracy is borne out not' only by the 
British Legal Association's survey to which 
you refer, but also by the as yet unpublished 
figures of the Prices and Incomes Board’s 
own investigation. 

The median net profit disclosed by our 
analysis of £3,500 from principals has been 
estimated by our economist as being equiva¬ 
lent to a salary as low as £2,000 per annum 
for a reasonable working week. You fail to 
point out that the conveyancing scale tapers, 
ao that the percentage fee based on the price 
of the property decreases with increase in 
price. The result is that an increase m house 
prices which would roughly correspond to 
the increase in the cost of living results in 
a much lower increase in the gross fee paid 
to the solicitor. Overheads, however, will 
have increased by approximately the same 
amount as the house, so that the solicitor's 
margin of profit is not only smaller in cash 
but substantially smaller in value.—Yours 
faithfully, G B. Bates 

London , N 6 Chairman, 

British Legal Association 

Slums in Business 

Sir —American insurance companies may 
indeed obtain a comparatively low return 
from their (government-guaranteed) slum in¬ 
vestments (September 39th), but their share¬ 
holders must consider even this 44 sacrifice ” 
money well spent. The " lost income ” is not 
really lost—it is the price of buying off an 
otherwise inevitable congressional investi¬ 
gation of the companies’ investment and 
insurance practices. 

The insurance industry's massive urban real 
estate investments have been made with little 
regard for titc public welfare, and alinbst n6ne 
for that of the people. They have contributed 
to many of the conditions blighting American 
cities today, among them poor overall plan¬ 
ning and lack of good low-income housing. 
The existing private investment policies 
through which the new plan so historically 
breaks are, after all, those of the insurance 
companies. A billion dollars' worth of even 
the most selfless reform cannot outweigh sixty 
ballons of '** 0* coune t 
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Westminster Dredging 





A rare opportunity has arisen for an able dotatfactof 
to become Chief Executive of Westminster Dredging 1 
Company, recognised as a world leader in Its field. He 
will be responsible to the Board of the international 
group, of which the company is One of the largest 
units. The appointment will be based at Bromborougtv 
Cheshire and results from expansion and the *pror 
motion of the previous Chief Executive. 

The successful applicant is unlikely to be under 40and 
will be a man of outstanding ability and drive. 
Essential experience will include a proven record at 
general manager level in a successful company, the, 
creation of personal contacts and successful negotia¬ 
tions at a high level, the use of modern management 
techniques and experience in at least one field of 
contracting, preferably dredging. 

The remuneration will be appropriate to a top appoint¬ 
ment for a concern with an international reputation; 

Please write, in confidence, to P. W. Huntsman (Ref. P/68/-). 

P-E Consulting Group Limited 

Appointments Division, 12 Grosvenor Place, London S.W.1. 


Space on this page is reserved for managerial 
appointments carrying salaries of £5,000 p.a. and 
above. 

Other appointments are advertised in the classified 
section on pages 455 to 458 

Enquiries for space on this page and in the classified 
section are invited by: i( 

J. E. J. Johnson, 

Classified Advertisement Manager, 

Telephone 01-930 5155 
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th£ insurance companies that prevent slum- 
dwellers from insuring their lives and property 
at reasonable prices—often at any price. 

The problem with the plan is not merely 
that it is at heart a public-relations gimmick 
that will do too little to alleviate slum con¬ 
ditions, nor even that it will forestall a much- 
needed Inquiry that could have resulted in 
important reforms. Th© real danger is pre¬ 
cisely that this token will u take the shine out 
0 ( ” the more drastic and more realistic 
measures offered by Senator Robert Kennedy 
and others. The insurance Industry’s commit¬ 
ment is certainly too little: it may well delay 
meaningfnl action until too late.—Yours 
faithfully, Andr£ Mayer 

Boston, Massachusetts 

Middle East 

,SlR—Though you have virtually ignored King 
{aisal’s comment on the Middle East crisis 
(October 21st), those who have followed the 
trend of events in Palestine since the end of 
the first world war realise only too well that 
he is right In saying that the Palestine pro¬ 
blem was created by the big powers, and that 
theirs must be the responsibility for finding 
a solution. 

There would indeed never have been any 
Palestine problem had it not been for two 
quite unjustifiable decisions. The first of 
these was the breach of faith by Britain as 
the mandatory power after the first world war, 
when she decided to break her promise to 
Sherif Hussein. Sir Henry McMahon's letter 
of October 24th, 1915, said: “with regaid 
to Palestine HMG are committed ... to its 
inclusion in the boundaries of Arab indepen¬ 
dence.” 

The second was the decision by the United 
Nations to create an Israeli state in Palestine 
—a state incidentally composed essentially of 
foreign (European) Jews, who had no common 
interest or sympathy with the local Middle 
Eastern population—and thereby cause the 
expulsion of thousands of the indigenous 
Arab population from their homes and the 
creation of a monstrous refugee problem. 

The responsibility of the big powers for 
finding a solution has already been virtually 
admitted both by the British Foreign Secretary 
and by the Secretary General of the United 
Nations who have both gone on the record 
as stating that Israel must give up all the 
Arab territories which she occupied during the 
recent fighting, and that th© Arabs who have 
been driven from their homes must be 
allowed to return forthwith. 

On the other side of the picture the Arabs 
must be persuaded to accept the fact that 
the Israeli state set up by the United Nations 
cannot be forcibly removed, and that they 
must come to terms with it and make up 
their minds to live with it.—Yours faithfully, 
Kirkcaldy, Fife H. A. Nicholson 

American Accountants 

Sir —Your New York correspondent displays 
a blithe assurance in plunging into “ the 
thorny field of tax accounting ” (October 7th), 
not apparently justified by his ability to 
present the issues fairly. The draft opinions on 
this subject of the American Accounting Prin¬ 
ciples Board have much more substance than 
your correspondent would allow. 

In the matter of depreciation and income 
tax the proposal of the board is based on the 
,most fundamental principle of accounting— 
the “matching principle.” Its simple appli¬ 
cation in this case results in the rule that the 
credit fotpax \ relief from depreciation allow¬ 
ance brought into the income. 


account until the corresponding charge for 
depreciation. Jf accelerated depreciation is 
claimed for tax purposes but not provided 
in the accounts, it is necessaiy to defer the 
tax relief in order to get a fair matching. 
This is in no sense a provision for a “ liabi¬ 
lity,” and accordingly the argument that the 
liability will never be paid off in a growing 
company is irrelevant. 

From a commonsense business point, of 
view this u matching ” can be explained as 
follows. Would a businessman pay as much 
for an asset not qualified for tax allowance 
as he would for an identical asset that was 
so qualified ? If the answer is no, as obviously 
it should be, some cost ought to be taken into 
account when the tax-dcductible status of the 
asset is used up. Deferred tax accounting is a 
technique for recognising this elementary fact. 

The arguments for the board’s proposed 
treatment of the investment tax credit are 
more theoretical, but are nevertheless per¬ 
suasive. The credit in this case is granted 
solely iri consequence of the purchase of 
fixed assets and is not ordinarily repayable. 
But does this mean the credit should be 
brought into income in the year the asset is 
purchased ? Surely, in a competitive economy, 
a credit that is freely available to everyone 
will be taken into account in making capital 
investment decisions as an effective reduction 
of the asset cost. Your journal, which is con¬ 
tinually preaching the merits of DCF analysis, 
should be the first to recognise this. If so, 
the tax relief in effect acts as a subsidy against 
asset cost and should be so accounted for. 
One does not really earn profits in teal life 
just by buying assets 

Your correspondent implies that the board's 
proposals arc an attempt to promote conser¬ 
vative accounting for the sake of being 
conservative. They are not ; they are to 
prevent unsound accounting—Yours faith¬ 
fully, R. M. Skinner 

Toronto 

Russia igiy 

Sir —Your otherwise admirable article “ The 
Unthinkable Revolution ” (October 14th) 
refers to a Russian government “ formed by 
Kerensky after the first revolution in March, 
1917.” Need I remind The Economist that 
the provisional government which succeeded 
the monarchy in March, 1917, was formed 
by the provisional committee of the State 
Duma and was headed by Prince G. E. Lvov, 
with Kerensky in the minor office of minister 
of justice. He did not succeed Lvov as head 
of the government until July, 1917: his 
premiership lasted about twelve weeks.— 
Yours faithfully, Michael T. Florinsky 
Vevey, Switzerland 

Self-Insurance 

Si*—As you note (betober 7th) the fim 
essential for a successful self-insurance opera¬ 
tion is the establishment of a specialist in¬ 
surance department. There are, however, two 
further cost reducing, profit sharing avenues 
open to a large group seeking to save on its 
insurances besides the establishment of a cap¬ 
tive insurance company. The quick way into 
the captive field is to acquire a small estab¬ 
lished company as did Mobil; this has the 
additional advantage of providing the neces¬ 
sary spread of risk which all but the largest 
highly diversified groups are unable to provide 
on an adequate scale. An alternative adopted 
by a few companies, including Fortes, was 
to establish a captive company in association 
with an insqrance company (the Eagle Star) 
which provides the underwqting expertise. 


A simpler, first' step, method for large 
concents" of saving money ig cp exappne. the 
scope for risk assumption or risk sharing by, 
for example, taking substantial voluntary 
excesses on policies; that is by the’ insured 
accepting responsibility for the first £x of any 
loss. Thus Doth insured and insurers are 
relieved of processing small claims where the 
administrative cost may well exceed the 
amount of the loss. When there are a large 
number of items exposed to loss, with little 
risk of a catastrophe caused either by one 
incident or by an unexpected accumulation of 
small losses, the expectancy of loss may be 
fairly readily calculated, allowed for as an 
operating cost, and the self-insurance process 
carried to its logical conclusion of entirely 
dropping insurance. 

Any method of self-insurance demands ex¬ 
pert risk analysis. Unfortunately, as was 
shown by a survey I conducted into the in¬ 
surance practice of local authorities, all too 
often jt fails to receive such attention and 
then the corporation or public authority con¬ 
cerned in saving often relatively small 
amounts of premium leaves ksclf exposed to 
unjustifiable risks. In this country generally 
speaking the merits of expert risk manage¬ 
ment are only just becoming recognised by 
the vast mass of firms.—Yours faithfully, 

R. L. Carter 

Brighton College of Technology 


National Savings 

Sir —Your note about National Savings 
(October 7th) quite apart from being les$ 
than fair to the many devoted voluntary 
workers when you suggest that they are 
motivated by self-importance, overlooks two 
important aspects of the work undertaken 
by the savings movement. Money management 
training is organised not only in schools but 
also in industry where if is aimed at the 
young entrants. The value of this “ teaching ” 
to save may be difficult to quantify but it 
deserves acknowledgment. 

Second, you fail to appreciate the oppor¬ 
tunity the movement offers to the very small 
saver (particularly in industry where many 
employers are prepared to make the arrange¬ 
ments) to put a few shilling aside each week 
which would otherwise only swell current 
consumption still further.—Yours faithfully, 
Cardiff F. Tgj-fler 
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greater security, 


Why? Two hundred years’ experience.....vigorous competition..... 
exceptional investment opportunities—and skills. There are scores 
of competing life offices in Britain* In 1966, well over £6Q0 million- 
more than a thirdof the income of their funds—came from investments, 
earning a fine return for policyholders on their savings. 



Mr. E. H. Potter, 

Chairman of The Life Offices’ Association, 
at Aldermaiy House, London, E.C.4. 
pn Wednesday, 25th October, 1967. 
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When Fiberglas came to Belgium, 

this IBM specialist 

helped get things spinning. 


r 


At Battice, near Liege, the centuries-old craft 
of glassmaking has entered a new era. Here, 
thousands of yards of Fiberglas* filaments are 
drawn each day in the new, ultra-modern 
Owens-Coming plant. Molten glass streams 
through minute openings in precious metal 
plates to produce this fine, flexible fibre for use 
in over 30,000 products. From industrial 
panelling to bathroom fixtures to home deco¬ 
rations. 

Precise production techniques are impera¬ 
tive. The entire manufacturing process has to 
be rigidly controlled step by step. 

That's why Owens-Corning pioneered, for the 
glass melting process, the development of an 
entirely new system that uses an IBM computer. 

Alex Dubinski, IBM systems engineer in Bel¬ 
gium, worked with Owens-Corning to install this 
computer which is programmed to control all 
the plant's furnaces. 

Now, as Fiberglas is made, sensing devices 
in the furnace send signals to the central com¬ 
puter. With this data, the computer determines 
melting levels, furnace pressures, temperatures 


and the right amount of sand and chemicals 
for each mix. Any changes in the process are 
quickly detected. And the computer makes my 
necessary adjustments - automatically. 

For Owens-Corning it means a more uniform 
operation. And extra operating costs are redu¬ 
ced because human error is reduced. 

Other people from other industries also call 
upon IBM specialists to help. 

Chemists and engineers at a spinning mill in 
Germany match yarn colours more precisely 
and faster with programs developed by an IBM 
specialist. And IBM helped a bank in Japan link 
60 branch offices to one central computer for 
fastergtime-saving transactions. 

Perhaps you don't run a factory that makes 
glass $bres. Perhaps you're in insurance. Or 
you wrestle with financial statistics. There’s an 
IBM d|ta processing specialist who can help. 
A man%ho can draw on the world-wide expe¬ 
rience gf IBM to help spfve business problems. 

Whatever they are. Wherever you are. 

Problems know no boundaries 


IBM 


* 


• Trade Marti Owens-Corning Flbtrglsi Oorp. and In Belgium of Its subsidiary Owene-Cdralng Fiberglas Europe, BA 




Capital investment in research within 
your company can be a thing of the past 
—if you act on this booklet. It Is an 
introduction to IRD. the largest sponsored 
research organisation in the UK. 

IRD undertakes research and development 
and gives advice on a wide range of 
scientific and technological subjects which 


embrace engineering# metallurgy, physics, 
chemistry and allied sciences. Some of the 
work involves feasibility studies, product 
studies# production control or the 
design and construction of prototype 
equipment Some sponsors are concerns 
like your own that may leek either the 
money, equipment^ time of staff for 
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Your research costs need pot be Mgtohawm whin your 
competitor* spend thousands, Writ* to the Research 
Manager for your copy of tha IRD booklet . 

International 
Research fr 
Development Co Ltd 

FOSSWAY • NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE S 


effective research to outpace that of their 
competftora. 

IRQ has unrivalled facilities in laboratories, 
equipment and staff to undertake such 
work... at a cost which you control. No 
project is too big or too smell. And the 
answers which IRD arrive at will, of 
course, be strictly confidential. 
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The Cleverest Negative 


General de Gaulle had instructed his minions to pick the 
cleverest way of saying “ no ” ; and it was only to be expected 
that the French civil service would most efficiently oblige. 
According to members of his own delegation in Luxemburg, 
M. Couvc de Murville’s suave statement on Monday meant 
that negotiations about • a British entry to the European 
community could not even begin until two substantial matters 
nad been taken care of : until there had been agreement on 
how to abandon sterling’s international role as a reserve 
currency, and until Britain’s balance of payments had been 
put to rights. This second condition was accompanied by a 
reminder that nine years ago France itself had to take drastic 
^financial and economic measures, including a devaluation, to 
fit itself for EEC membership. 

The cunning of the first condition is that no two people 
•would have the same definition of what exactly abandonment 
of sterling’s international role means, and that no conceivable 
way of meeting it could be devised by Britain alone—least 
of all in a matter of weeks or months befoie negotiations begin, 
which is what the French on Monday were half-pretending 
to a bemused audience that they were now regretfully having 
to demand. Let it be emphasised that all sensible people in 
Britain should be delighted to shed that part of sterling’s 
reserve currency role which the European commission 
rightly regards as a source of weakness to us: namely, the 
fact that a lot of the world’s foreign exchange leserves are 
held in sterling, and are therefore liable to be taken out of it 
Jn crisis moments from time to time. Although the pains of 
Running an international reserve asset tend nowadays to be 
exaggerated, it is broadly true that sharing our national 
currency with a lot of Sheikhs and Indians is not a signal 
source of strength. 

But if these foreign exchange reserves arc not to be held in 
sterling, they must be held in something else ; and, unless 
there is to be an impossibly grave drain on word liquidity, 
this part of the present reserve role of sterling cannot be 
abandoned until that something else is provided. All sorts of 
schemes for providing that something else can be suggested: 
ranging from schemes that would be entirely painless to 
Britain (such as taking the sterling balances on to the liabilities 
side of the balance sheet in the International Monetary Fund 
or some new European fund, which could then hold an equal 
^number of British treasury bills on the assets side of its balance 
sheet), to schemes that, while creating new reserve assets, 


would oblige Britain to repay the present steiling balance's 
over a period of several years by running a laiger balance of 
payments surplus than it would otherwise' need. Britain has 
not been backward in its willingness to discuss most such 
schemes for new and wider methods of international liquidity, 
and will no doubt olfer to discuss them again now, probably 
this time in a specifically European context ; but such schemes 
have constantly been blocked oi trimmed bv international 
financial conservatives, with France notably in the lead. This 
first condition of M. Couvc looks suspiciously like a statement 
by France that it must regretfully impose a minority \<*to of 
one within the EEC against Britain, until Britain removes a 
debility whose means of removal France would sinuiitniieou.sh 
block by a rather larger minority than one within the wider 
international financial community. And the French foreign 
minister is intelligent enough to know it. 

The second condition—that Britain must put its balance 
of payments to rights, with the implied recommendation of 
a devaluation—Is a different matter. Restoration of the 
balance of payments is something that Britain needs to achieve 
in any event. The Economist has said before that it believes 
devaluation of sterling would be a right step along this road, 
if accompanied by the proper internal measures (the main 
ones of which should be another freeze on centrally-bargained 
wage increases for at least a year, this time without a freeze 
on prices). To this extent, M. Couvc de Murvillc’s reminiscence 
of what France itself did nine years ago is actually welcome. 

Although this will be denied, nearly all the arguments now' 
heard in Britain that “ devaluation would provide no 
sqbition ” were in fact echoed in France then. The economic 
plight of France, one was told, was due to the immutable 
inefficiency and restrietion-mindedness of the employers in 
the patronat , the incurable indiscipline of its communist trade 
unions, the apathy of the whole people in a country w'here 
welfare state spending and the tax burden as a percentage of 
g.r£p. were (and remain) higher than in Britain. Today, it 
is usual to ascribe France’s recovery since 1958 to its political 
revolution in that year ; but that admittedly beneficial trans¬ 
formation was from the massive inefficicnccs of ncar-anarchy 
to the still not inconsiderable inefficiencies of an idiosyn¬ 
cratic old militarist’s rule, and Britain has no reason to envy 
the economic cost effectiveness of France’s present internal 
polity. The more technical economic lesson from France since 
1958 seems to be quite simply the enormous advantage a 
country can gain if it succeeds in moving from an overvalued 
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to an undervalued exchange rate, provided it also keeps a 
tight rein on its internal policies at the moment of change ; 
there is strong reason to suppose that the same would prove 
true of Britain, although not if slack internal policies caused 
the opportunity created by a devaluation to be thrown away. 

HoWevef, the point is that this policy does not commend 
itself to Mr Wilson. That is why M. Couve dc Murville could 
attract some kudos from some intellectuals (including the 
economists on the Brussels commission) by mentioning it, 
without running any risk of having the implied condition of 
devaluation promptly adopted. And, to do Mr Wilson justice, 
even if Britain did devalue, and even if this did succeed in 
setting the balance of payments to rights (which could not be 
fully known until we had passed through one whole circle of 
a three-year trade cycle at least), this would still not 
buy Britain's entry into the common market For the real 
reason for General dc Gaulle’s objection to Britain is not its 
creaky economy, but the old man’s desire to avoid any dis¬ 
turbance to things as they are, still more any disturbance to 
the vague dreams he continues to nurture of what they even 
yet might be. The European Six are still the one forum in 
which he can insist to himself that things are what he has 
always taken them to be, and he does not want the irruption 
of any big new members into a cosy club which is still in 
some degree manageable under his fading grasp. 

It is for this reason that his emissaries are being sent to 
Brussels with orders to put Britain in an impossible position 
even if this means that they themselves must get into an 
indefensible one. For example, when M. Couve de Murville 
spoke on Monday of the devaluation and other economic 
policies through which France prepared itself for ECC 
membership, he omitted to recall that the first such measures 
that proved really effective were adopted only in the last 
days of 1958, twenty-one months after the Rome treaty had 
been signed by all its members, including France. What if 
France's partners had taken the attitude toward it in March, 
1957, that France now takes toward Britain ? M. Couve de 
Murville’s logic suggests that the Five could not then have 
accepted pre-gaullist France as a signatory of the treaty. But 
they did accept it : thereby putting the France of today in a 
position to flout the wish of the same Five to accept Britain, 
Denmark, Ireland and Norway. 

Before Monday’s French statement there was no reason 
to expect any early overcoming of General de Gaulle's resis¬ 



tance. After it, there was no new^ reason 
assault on that resistance. What " 
rather desperately called (< day-to-day* 
course, alter Britain's tactics. ' J J ^ ; 

Some people in the Brussels' cottunis*i<^\ 
beginning to murmur that Britain 

by disrupting relations between France test f but 

on balance this is a complaint about inconvenience to them¬ 
selves. It should not be too readily heeded. The Economist 
still feels inclined to repeat its advice of last May 20th that it 
is right for Mr Wilson to keep on blandly with his attempts 
at negotiations, in spite of French rebuffs, because 


there may be advantages in shaming the other EEC countries 
and even the unfortunate French delegates themselves during' 
the process. At least, up to a certain point. The circumstances 
in which the disadvantages of this tactic would eventually 
overtake the advantages would be if the other EEC countries 
—feeling a little awkward at disagreeing with the French 
on every specific point, while knowing that they must accept 
the gaullist ukase in the end—began also to edge towards 
the hard French line on certain specifics as well ; not because? 
they really believed in it, but because they felt the,need Jor 
some occasional show of EEC unity instead of a permanent 
split of five to one. 

It is just arguable that some of those initial signs may be 
appearing already on some of the economic issues, especially 
the balance of payments one ; but that is an issue that needs 
independent action by Britain in any event. 

There is also now strong confirmation of the view, which 
we also stated last May, that “ whether negotiations proceed or 
have eventually to be broken, Britain must presumably resign 
itself to some years in the ante-room, waiting for a change 
in the government of France ” ; and that it should spend those 
years preparing itself for entry, by moving towards the 
European system on matters fiscal, agricultural and industrial. 
There were some hints this week that Britain might instead 
use the interim period to “ strengthen its trading ties within.. 
EFTA and the Commonwealth.” It remains to be seen what* - 
this means, but in certain circumstances it could mean a 
mistake. For the long-term, an expansionary trading alterna¬ 
tive to integrating Britain into a united Europe does not really*, 
exist. What is the long term ? Well, General de Gaulle is now 
in his seventy-seventh year, and a famous Englishman once 
defined the long term as the period in which we are all dead. 1 


The Fire Bums On 

Egypt has burnt Israel's destroyer; Israel has burnt Egypt's refineries; the main casualty 
is any hope of peace 


Back wc go five months. Now, as in the last weeks of May, 
the Arabs are jubilantly crowing over a surprise Egyptian 
coup. Now as then, the Israelis have named Egypt's action 
an act of war, have stressed Arab military strength and 
aggressive intentions and are tracing, so far as they car^, a 
Russian master hand behind it all. Now as then, outsiders 
are whistling in the wind. For the second time this year, 
the Middle East is waiting for a war. 

Egypt’s act in sinking the Israeli destroyer Eilat last 
weekend was almost as irresponsible as the closing of the 
Tiran Straits on May 23rd. Both acts can be, and have 
been, defended: the first by the law books ; the second by the 
peculiar logic of war (tot ceasefire or no ceasefire a nasty 
little fighting war has been banging away on both sides of 
tk 1 Suez Canal since July). The point is not who was right 
jjjjfeyho was wrong, or whether the Eilat was 14 ipiles or 12 


miles from Port Said. It is that the Egyptians have on<]|£ 
again done something that they knew would result in 
unmanageable consequences. Last time round, it was 
generally but wrongly believed that President Nasser would 
not provoke a full-scale war unless he had some reason 
(not apparent to others) for thinking he stood a fair chance 
of winning. Few, this time, even give him the benefit of 
the doubt. 

The temptation to send missiles winging into Israel’s 
flagship was one of those inresistible*uige$ that should have 
been urgently resisted. It was designed to demonstrate to a 
scornful world that Egypt, far from being the miserable mili¬ 
tary flop that everyone thought it was, could handle modem 
weapons with modem skill. Possibly it was really thbtight, 
as die Egyptians at once declared, that the destroyer was 
coming in to make a killiiig ; the fighting across the caha£ 
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has been intermittently bloody for the past six weeks, and 
back in July the Eilat helped to send two Egyptian torpedo 
boats to the bottom. In any case, no outsider knows for 

* sure who made the decision to press the button ; the 
British, anxious to preserve their new delicate contacts with 
Cairo, have been saying hopefully that it may have been 
the now bemedaHed young naval officers and not the 
Egyptian leader. The British would love to preserve their 
brand-new image of a “moderate” President Nasser, but 
this effort at shifting the responsibilty for the destroyer’s 
sinking off his shoulders is unconvincing. 

There is more of a case for arguing that President Nasser’s 
“ moderation ” was a genuine, if very tentative, move towards 

* finding a peaceful settlement. It was far too tentative to 
survive the hardening Arab belief that nothing, or nothing 
that the Arabs are prepared to give, will dislodge the Israelis. 
A bargain cannot begin until both sides show readiness 
The Israelis not only stood firm ; their statements, and 
even their actions, were beginning to cast doubt on whether 

£ the bargain was still on. The Egyptians, fatalistic and 
untidy-minded, felt that if it had to be war not peace, let 
it be them, this time, that struck first. But the sinking of the 
Eilat was not the sort of first strike that in any way crippled 
Israel’s war-making capacity. 

Perhaps it was expecting too much of the Israelis that 
they should have done all they could to cherish the fiist 
f faint signs that Cairo was prepared to behave rationally 
towards them. But the sinking of the Eilat does not necessarily 
prove that President Nasser never even intended getting to a 
negotiating table ; it does suggest that when two countries 
are wobbling between peace and war, it Is up to the stronger 
of the two (Israel) to haul the weaker one towards peace. 

It may now be too late. The double blow of suffering 
a severe military shock (for the first time) and of discovering 
that Egypt can, after all, aim its dteaded rockets, has 
j confirmed Israel in its intransigence. Nothing, or at least 


Who Whom ? 


They needed Lenin in Grosvenor Square 

The people who demonstrated outside American embassies 
in Europe and some of the rest of the world last weekend 
have forgotten their Lenin. Well, not all of them: the list 
of the organisations that supported the London march 
^ suggests that the demonstrators included quite a lot of 
marxists of one variety or another. The interest of marxists in 
the outcome of the Vietnam war is straightforward. But the 
others—the genuinely idealist young students who do not 
start from the premise that a marxist society is just what South 
Vietnam needs—might usefully ask themselves what they 
arc demonstrating against. It is not just the peculiar 
beastliness of a war in which both sides find themselves 
killing civilians. That is the result of the chosen tactics of 
the people who devised the idea of “ wars of national 
liberation.” What they are really demonstrating against is 
the fact that a war is happening in Vietnam at all. They 
might choose a different target for their protests if they 
remembered Lenin's advice. If you want to get to the heart 
of any political problem, Lenin said, the essential question 
^,to ask is : who whom ? Who is trying to do what to whom ? 

The opponents of the American intervention in Vietnam 


nothing that one can honestly foresee, will now . budge ^ 
from the excellent defensive positions it secuftdj iprthe June, 
fighting. And since the Arabs cannot, and wiilupt, accept 
the loss of their territory indefinitely, the oddsmust be that 
war will break out again sooner or later. 

Our Israel correspondent reflects Israeli views in expecting 
it to be sooner (page 383). It is no good, our correspondent 
argues, looking for a crude balance of destruction between 
the sinking of the Eilat and the shelling, on Tuesday, of 
Egypt’s oil refineries at Suez: Israel is no longer thinking 
in time of war, and Israel is now closer to war than to peace, 
by the propaganda that Israel appears to be spreading about 
the Russian rearmament of Egypt ; according to British and 
American sources, the Israeli estimate of Egypt's military 
recovery is greatly exaggerated. Who knows ? But if Israel 
Ls in fact looking for an opportunity to make another pre* 
emptive strike it makes sense to present the Arabs in a strong 
and aggressive light. It also does no harm to Israel’s special 
relationship with America to make much of the Russian 
presence in Cairo and in Port Said. 

Propaganda Ls fair enough ; it is an honourable profession 
in time of war, and Israel is now closer to war than to peace* 
But it should be recognised as such. There was reason in 
June for outsiders to keep away from the Arab-Israeli battle ; 
there is reason now to curb any Israeli effort to represent 
the continuing conflict in east-west terms. Russia and America 
(and Europe, too, come to that), have a direct interest in 
preventing war from breaking out ; it is a remarkable 
comment on a world policed by superpowers how little they 
are able to carry out their interests. Agreed that international 
policemen or firemen or whatever one likes to call them must 
redouble their efforts. But what can they, or anyone else, now 
do to prevent the fire that burnt to death those Israeli seamen 
from consuming more lives, both Arabs and Israelis ? The 
United Nations Ls strengthening its pitifully ineffectual 
observer force on the canal. 



use two different arguments. The first does not stand up to 
a moment’s serious examination. This is the argument 
that the Americans are there to further their own selfish and 
presumably material inteiests. Those who believe this—the 
people who talk about “ American imperialism ”—would 
say that the answer to the who-whom question is that the 
tjnited States is trying to take over south-east Asia from 
'the local inhabitants for its own national advantage. But 
flow can anybody this side of lunacy suppose that the 
-^merican troops fighting in the paddy-fields of Vietnam can 
raise their real gross national product back home by a 
single cent ? If America desperately wanted to try to get 
any of the raw materials producible in the area — which 
it doesn’t—it would obviously find it a thousand times 
cheaper to buy them from native producers rather than have 
its young men lay down their lives in the Vietnamese mire. 
Quite obviously, in these Keynesian days, those young 
Americans could be put to work much more profitably in 
the United States itself. Indeed, what the war is plainly doing 
is adding to the inflationary pressure th^t is the main current 
problem of the American economy. So those who believe 
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in the “ imperialist ” theory are reduced to arguments like 
those of Professor Gunnar Myrdal, who is recently reported 
to have said that the Americans find the Vietnam war useful 
because it works off the latent aggressiveness in their national 
character. That may seem an interesting speculation to a 
professor, but most other people will regard it as really rather 
scraping the bottom of the barrel. 

The alternative is to say that the Americans went into 
south-east Asia for unselfish reasons—to stop the communists 
taking over most of the area by force of arms—but that they 
got their calculations horribly wrong. The first thing to note 
about this interpretation is that it puts the Americans on 
the right side of the who-whom question. It admits that it 
is the communists who are the force on the move in the 
area and that the Americans and their allies arc on the 
defensive. 

Secondly, this interpretation still leaves the critics with the 
job of saying what makes them think that the Americans’ 
original calculations were wrong. If they mean that the 
Americans miscalculated in a military sense—that it is 
impossible for them to control the Vietcong—it must be 
answered that nobody can tell who is going to come out on 
top in Vietnam. This has become, though it was not intended 
to be, a war of attrition ; and the point about wars of 
attrition is that it is impossible to foresee with any confidence 
whose resources of men and fighting spirit are going to run 
out first. Very few people realised in March, 1918, that the 
German army would be on the run within five months. 
The North Vietnamese and their allies, by an extraordinaiy 
display of courage and resource, have kept up their fight 


far longer than most people expected. The demonstrators in 
Europe arc in no position to claim that this means they have 
won the war. 

If the critics mean that the Americans got their political 
calculations wrong, they may have a better case to argue* 
But it is quite certainly not an argument that* anybody can 
be so certain about that he should be tempted to go and 
scream abuse in Grosvenor Square to show which side he is 
on. Our own judgment would still fall decisively on the other 
side. It is true that Chairman Mao’s cultural revolution has 
given President Johnson something to think about. If the 
result of the cultural revolution is a China reduced to 
permanent chaos, or a China utterly discredited in the eyes 
of its former admirers abroad, Mr Johnson will be able to 
revise the calculations that led him to send his army into 
Vietnam in 1965. But that hasn’t happened yet. And until 
there is a substantial amount of evidence that it has 
happened, the nagging questions of 1965 remain unanswered. 
It would be pleasant to believe that an American defeat in 
Vietnam would not lead President Ho Chi-minh to turn to 
Laos and Cambodia in order to complete hi$ lifelong dream 
of a unified communist Indochina, and that he would not 
get more Chinese guns to do it with. It would be pleasant 
to believe that China would not take an American defeat 
as a signal for increasing its aid to the guerrillas operating in 
Thailand and Malaysia, and the guerrillas that some Indians 
believe will soon be operating in West Bengal. It would be 
pleasant, but we suspect that it would be umealistic. If the 
anti-wai demonstrators asked themselves that question of 
Lenin’s, they might begin to sec what the war is about. 


While the Iron is Hot 

The Government has taken one step forward and one step back on the road towards 
reminding the trade unions what a long-term incomes policy should mean 


The rail strike that did not happen was a very important non- 
event. Last Saturday it still looked as if the National Union 
of Railwaymen, in support of their rejected claim on behalf 
of all train guards, were going to bring the whole of British 
Rail to a bait. The Government threw the book at them ; 
or rather, more important, Mr Gunter made it entirely plain 
that he and his colleagues stand firmly behind the efforts of 
Mr Len Neal, the admirable new labour relations boss on the 
railways board. There was a straight threat to suspend 
and send home all railwaymen who were prevented by the 
strike from having any work to do, and there were murmurs 
about the possibility of a royal proclamation to keep essential 
services running, presumably with the use of troops. Mr Neal 
in effect showed the union that it would have to hand out 
strike pay not only to the 14,000 guards, but also to 
most of its 225,000 other members ; he demonstrated the 
divergence of interest in this strike between the NUR and the 
other two rail unions ; he called off the start of talks on yet 
another round of general pay rises oh the railways. 

So the union folded up, withdrew its strike threat and 
started on what the railways board wanted all along : talks 
about how to link pay rises for guards with improvements 
in the guards’ working efficiency. It is by no means clear 
how this is to be done in an industry where (by agreements 
made before Mr Neat joined the railways board) it is impos¬ 
sible to sack the men whom productivity increases make 
redundant. On Thursday, the negotiations were still blunder¬ 
ing on. But the important thing is that they are now about 
a Specific set of proposals for greater efficiency, designed to 
save the railways money and cut the deficit, to each of which 
proposals a price ticket is attached in the form of higher pay 


for those who will do the jobs. That is what pay negotiations 
should be about in any advancing economy. After a decade 
during which rail pay has been settled by mere blind leap¬ 
frogging by one set of workers over the backs of another, 
this is a most welcome innovation. 

It is not being followed through in the other majoi labour 
dispute—which, in consequence, is still gripping the 
economy by its short hairs, While Mi Gunter was facing 
realities on the railways, the Prime Minister was trying to 
play the role of a god from the machine up in the Liverpool 
docks. He failed lamentably, despite the fact that the proposals 
to which he lent his prestige went quite a long way to satisfy 
the demands of the unofficial strikers, and thus to undermine 
such fragments of authority as the Transport and General 
Workers* Union still retains in the port. ^ 

The well-publicised all-night bargaining sessions over which 
Mr Wilson presided into last Saturday morning revolved 
around a formula from Mr Gunter’s usual industrial peace¬ 
maker, Mr Jack Scamp. Mr Scamp’s brief was apparently to 
end the strike quickly, which was judged to mean to make 
concessions. He proposed substantial “ temporary ” conces¬ 
sions to the Strikers’ demands, to run while more permanent 
concessions are worked out. As the short-term settlement 
would give the men more money without raising their 
efficiency, a pattern Would be set that dockers elsewhere 
would be foolish not to seek to imitate. 

Moreover this formula, \o which Mr Wilson was apparently 
content to see his name attached, would be a clear demon¬ 
stration of the inadequacy of the agreement reached with 
the Liverpool employers by the transport union’s official 
bargainers ; and thus a demonstration to the port workers ' 
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that they can do better for th&nselves without a union than dock strike continues too ? There is «an obvious temptation 
they can through official channels. About one-third of Liver- to urge the Government to get tough ; to put troops in to 
pool dockers already pay dues to no union. Under the Scamp- run these ports, and face the consequences. But the probability 
Wilson deal the other two-thirds would, if they had any sense, i$ that this would close other ports all round the coast, to which 
save their subscriptions too. But, just to redouble Mr Wilson’s a good many shippers are undoubtedly diverting their tl£#ic 
failure, the dockers last Saturday morning decided to wait on the quiet. At a pinch, the country can do without Liver- 
a bit before accepting the proposals ; then on Wednesday pool docks for a few more weeks yet; indeed it is the demon- 
—against the advice of their own “ leader ” and of the trans- stration of that fact which makes some Merseyside business 
port union’s Mr Jack Jones—they rejected the whole deal, people desperately anxious to get the port open again. So 
They meet again on Friday after this issue has appeared, the wisest course, if all the foolishness of last weekend 
Conciliation has encouraged them to think they may get a is water over the dam, would seem to be to do nothing 
little more still from bosses who are being forced into the further about the strike: however, if the stoppage continues 
retreat. after Friday, there should be an announcement that the over- 

What, then, should the Government do now, as the Liver- generous Scamp-Wilson offer is now considered to have been 
pool strike winds into its sixth week, and the partial London rejected, and has therefore been withdrawn. 


Bills in Prospect 

There are always some surprising inclusions and omissions in a Queen's Speech, but usually not many. This 
article briefly discusses, at a cantering pace, the 21 measures which the Government is known to have 
been considering for the new session. Their subjects are industrial expansion; transport; the post office; 
town planning; countryside amenities; house improvements; race relations; restrictive trade practices; 
company law; factories legislation; mining safety; oil rigs; consumer protection; cigarette promotion; betting; 
the Lord Chamberlain; summer time; drugs; genocide; decimal currency; and the administration of justice. 

Most Queen’s Speeches at the opening of a new parliamen- This is a wise move. The GPO—which will be handling a 
taiy session contain a ragbag of legislation that has been vast expansion in postal mechanisation, telecommunications 
knitted together by accidental circumstance, much more than and Giro (due to go into direct competition with the clearing 
by political forethought. This is likely to be true of most banks)—clearly needs to be run as a vast industry. It will 
of the twenty or more measures expected to be contained in also need good industrial tycoons if it is to meet its annual 
the Speech next Tuesday, although both the main political growth rate target of 8 per cent, and to spend wisely on its 
parties will pretend that it isn’t. Fortunately, it is the Con- likely £2,000 million investment programme over the next 
servatives who are likely to insist that the new legislative five years ; but there will now be an additional check on this, 
programme is very sociaKst, while Labour ministers will The Post Office has been pretty successful in the past in 
mostly use other adjectives ; the general mix is usually better slipping away from government inquiries. It claimed alter- 
when the adjectives are used that way round. nately that it was not a nationalised industry (escaping the 

A major Conservative attack will be mounted on the select committees), or that it was a trading entity (missing the 
absurdly misnamed Industrial Expansion Bill: Mr Benn’s Public Accounts Committee). All that will change, 
proposed measure for relaxing the full vigour of parliamentary Town and country planning procedures will be the subject 
scrutiny on future occasions when the Government wants to of a bill based on last June’s white paper. It is proposed to 
leak out public funds to particular (lame dog ?) industries or modify the present system in order to obtain (a) greater 
firms. The Economist last week suggested a compromise emphasis on broad policy objectives ; and (b) more local 
which could effect some changes in present parliamentary autonomy in detailed decisions about how to use particular 
procedure in these cases, but without opening the door too pieces of land—with, it is hoped, consequently less ministerial 
widely to possible future corruption and certain future log- time spent on planning approvals. Both are sensible aims* 
rolling. As part of a compromise, the Government would be but unfortunately the second one places too much faith in 
wise to drop the odd notion that some of the subsidies it gives the fairness and efficiency of local authorities in their present 
to loss-making ventures should be made by taking up an form. 

equity (i.e. a right to share in the profits from them). Two other measures are expected from Mr Greenwood’s 

A second target will be Mrs Castle’s Transport Bill. This ministry. One is the desirable Countryside Bill, which will 
is scheduled to be a huge one, setting up the National Freight give local authorities and other bodies powers and money to 
Authority (which will lump the profitable and nationalised create more planned recreation space in the country within 
British Road Services in some way together with the freight easy reach of cities ; it will be the first attempt to provide 
side of the railways) and the Passenger Transport Authorities for positive planning of land use at a regional level. It is 
(which will manage traffic and transport in towns). The important that it should be a strong enough measure to over- 
Freight Authority is bound to be regarded with suspicion, come opposition from the landowning and farming lobby. 

It looks like another device for cross-subsidising unprofitable The second measure, which may prove to be merely a 
and ailing services by holding back profitable and advanced clutch of amendments to existing legislation, will concern 
ones: perhaps as a political sop to those who had called a whole range of policies affecting older houses and 
for aid to the railways by out-and-out rcnationalisation of all “ twilight ” areas. The exact proposals will not be known 
private road haulage concerns. until next spring, bitf they are bound to include more 

Under another promised bill, the General Post Office will generous improvement grants. Local authorities are some- 
cease to be a government department and become a how to be encouraged to aim at a better balance between 
nationalised corporation. It is already busy dividing itself pulling down and improving old houses, area by area. Ideally, 
into a postal sector (including the Giro banking service) and this ought to mean yet another radical overhaul of the striic- 
a telecommunications sector—with two managing directors, ture of housing subsidies, following hard on the heels of this 
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year’s Housing Subsidies Act (which had the opposite effect, 
being heavily weighted in favour of new building). • But one 
doubts if it will. 

One bill that should nor attract political controversy—but 
probably will—is the proposed extension of race relations 
legislation: to prevent racial discrimination in jobs, housing, 
and services. This is the sort of bill that could not easily be 
introduced in any immediately pre-election session, and it is 
important that all liberals should support it now. Concilia¬ 
tion rather than criminal sanctions will remain the essence 
of any new laws. Political arguments will centre on the role 
of voluntary versus statutory action ; blit the important thing 
will be to avoid the kind of compromise that would make 
complaints procedure so slow as to be useless. A bigger role 
for the Race Relations Board (whose report on the subject 
comes out next week) is envisaged , this may mean that the 
Attorney General should give up his present control over 
which cases of discrimination are sent to court. 

In a rather thin list of economic measures, some changes 
are being prepared in Britain's restrictive trade piacticcs 
legislation. The idea should be to bring information agree¬ 
ments between firms within the coverage of the present law, 
as the Registrar of Restrictive Practices has long been urging, 
and as Mr lid ward Heath was also intending three years 
ago. I his would stop the main loophole in the present legis¬ 
lation, and none too soon. Some alarm has been caused 
among radicals at reports that the bill will also give the Board 
of Trade powers to gram temporary exemption from the full 
rigour of the act for agi cements that can be shown to produce 
positive benefit for the economy. But businessmen, who 
almost invariably think that all their restrictive agreements are 
beneficial to the economy, may be disappointed when they 
see how sparingly exemptions aic granted by the Boaid, 
which has been at this game a long time. The Board of 
Trad< should also undertake another instalment of reform 
of Britain's company law. 

Mr Gunter has foreshadowed a new Factories Bill, as 44 a 
comprehensive revision ” of factory safety, health and welfare 
legislation ; there is also to be a Mines and Quarries Bill, to 
improve coal tip safety regulations after the dark tragedy of 
Aberfan. Some people complain that welfare legislation foi 
private industry always contains impossibly stringent regula¬ 
tions in its first draft, and that private industry is then made 
to look like Scrooge when it presses foi some of these to be 
removed at a later stage ; by contrast, the nationalised indus¬ 
tries are more likely to be allowed to read proposed drafts of 
bills affecting them, and to shave off the most awkward sug¬ 
gestions, before publication. After Aberfan, this last is 
fortunately unlikely to happen this time. A bill on safety 
regulations for oil rigs is now to be added. 

In the field of consumer, as distinct from worker, protec¬ 


tion, a bill to extend the Merchandise Marks Act (in line 
with tome of the recommendations of the Molony com¬ 
mittee) was introduced in 1966, but never passed. It is 
expected to be redntrOduced, and will deserve to be watched; 
the proper slogan here is “ free speech for advertisers, but 
also free speech against them.” This rule is not being obeyed 
by the Government in its promised bill to limit advertising 
of cigarettes (including forbidding gift coupons with them) ; 
there is a strong case for letting everybody know the dangers 
of smoking, but the Government’s ill-considered bans on par¬ 
ticular marketing techniques will merely aid inefficient 
manufacturers at the expense of more efficient ones. 

A new betting bill is needed to remedy failings in the last 
gaming acts. The proper course will be to license casinos 
under a National Gaming Board, make them subject to exam¬ 
ination by an inspectorate (with wide powers to withdraw 
licences from everybody who proves to be in any way un¬ 
desirable), and then to tax them heavily. The wrong course 
will be to try to limit the (taxable) profits they can make 
out of the mugs, by saying that the only games that can be 
played are those in which the odds are not against the punter 
by more than a certain margin ; the banned games would 
then mostly be driven underground. 

Elsewhere in the entertainment field, theatre censorship 
is at present exercised by the Lord Chamberlain, an official 
of the royal court. Everyone, including the Lord Cham¬ 
berlain, now agrees that this is an anachronism. A bill will 
be introduced to remove his powers, so that plays will be 
exposed merely to the ordinary laws governing the publica¬ 
tion of defamatory or obscene material. This is wholly desir¬ 
able. But there can be argument whether the same is true of 
another of Mr Jenkins’s measures: that to introduce Perm¬ 
anent Summer-Time (or Pst ?) in Britain from next spring 
on. The decision that we must keep our clocks an hour 
ahead of Greenwich Mean Time all the year round will mean 
that in midwinter Glasgow’s schoolchildren will have nearly 
an hour’s schooling before sunrise. 

There is to be yet another bill about drugs (but the other 
sort, i.e. medicines) ; the drugs industry is unlikely to be en¬ 
thusiastic about this law, which will make statutory the exist-* 
ing system of testing drugs >for safety, will provide safeguards 
to ensure quality contiol and prevent misleading claims, and 
will set up a Medicines Commission to advise on its opera¬ 
tion. Other bills have been promised on genocide (ratifying 
an international convention, which is not unnaturally against 
it) ; on the tiansition period immediately after the introduc¬ 
tion of decimal currency in February, 1971 ; and there will 
be an early bill on the administration of justice, increasing 
the number of judges, and making magistrates retire at 70. 
But if there are to be any further and desirable reforms of 
laws on divorce or on Sunday observance, it looks as if private 
members’ bills will have to provide them. 


Polaris Afternoon 

Come 1975, Britain will either have to get something better than Polaris missiles 
or get out of the independent nuclear business altogether 

their Polaris forerunners; they carry a death load of 1.5 
megatons, double that of the Polaris nOw in service with the 
American navy; and through the use of multiple warheads 
and decoys they have a greater chance of breaking through 
an anti-missile screen. The Americans are moving into the 
second generation of underwater missiles before Britain has 
even got properly into the first generation. It is going to make 
a lot more people wonder whether Britain’s independent ^ 
dcten&nt—-or France’s—is more than a prestigious sham. 


Within the next few days Britain is going to launch the third 
of its four Polaris submarines. It really is the worst of British 
luck that it should have begun to get its Polaris fleet into the 
water just when America and Russia have started to build 
anti-missile defences that put them into a different league 
from second-rank nuclear nations like Britain and France. 
The dnbarrassment is rubbed home by the decision of the 
UmuffStates to re-equip 31 of its 41 Polaris submarines with 
missiles. The Poseidons are more accurate than 




La dolce Hilton 

Ever wondered what it's like to live on a Roman estate^ 
Manager Olaf Bonde makes the Cavallen Hilton just such 
an experience. You can wander through flower laden gar* 
dens and sip a drink on the rooftop terrace that puts all 
of Rome at your feet Our free private coach service will 
whisk you to the center of Rome m 15 minutes and back 
to the Cavalieri whenever you're ready for a game of 
tennis or a dip in our swimming pdOl That's what we 
mean by La dolce HHtdn, < 

Cavalieri Hilton inRome 
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So is Britain being squeezed out of the nuclear power 

S ame ? No: not just yet. For the next year or two, its 
eterrent will still be largely airborne, carried by the ageing 
V-bombers. These are running out of gas and credibility. 
But Britain's first Polaris submarine was commissioned early 
this month, and should be on its first two-month underwater 
stint by next summer. The second will be commissioned soon ; 
the complete fleet of four submarines should be in service by 
the end of 1969. Each will carry 16 Polaris missiles. Each 
missile—a British warhead on an American launcher—will 
probably carry a rather bigger punch than the 0.7 megatons 
of the American Polaris. It could fairly cheaply be modified 
to have some tricks and refinements built into it that would 
increase its power to penetrate anti-missile defences. But it is 
only honest to admit the limitations of the Polaris striking 
force. The rockets probably do not have enough power to let 
them carry a fully-fledged multiple warhead of the sort the 
Anfericans plan to fit into the Poseidon. It must also be 
remembered that the available British striking force will not 
be 64 missiles, but usually at best 32. Two submarines will 
generally be on refit and therefore non-operational. A 
third will be in harbour, changing its crew and powdering 
its nose, leaving only one on patrol. In a crisis, the operational 
fleet could be quickly doubled—to two. The odds against 
a Polaris submarine being tracked and sunk by a killer-sub 
are exceedingly long. But it needs no mathematical genius to 
deduce that one down and one to play is very different from 
one down and 20 or so to play. 

Yet for the moment the mathematics are still just about 
on the side of the Polaris force. There will be a few years 
in which it will carry enough retaliatory power to deter the 
Russians from threatening Britain with an obliterating first 
strike if it had to face Russia without American support. One 
Polaris missile alone, bursting accurately on target, is capable 
of wiping out a city the size of Moscow. The present anti¬ 
missile systems work by tracking and exploding a missile high 
up. But this has the effect of blacking out the radar-scanners 
for four or five minutes and, as the Polaris missiles can be 
fired at the rate of one a minute, the second and third missiles 
will get through even though the first has been exploded. So 
it looks as if a force of 32 missiles—the armament of two 
submarines—might be able to destroy ten large Russian 
city-targets even if they are protected by today’s anti-missile 
defences. By the terrifying standards of what the Americans 
could do to the Russians, or the Russians to the Americans, 
that isn’t much. But it is probably enough to be unacceptable 
to the Russians in comparison with anything they could hope 
to get by threatening Britain with a nuclear attack—especially 
if they have to take into account the risk of bringing the 
Americans into the fight. 

It isn’t even as if this will cost the earth. With each 
submarine and its missiles costing £52 million, plus £5 million 
a year to run, the deterrent ta&es only about 3 per cent of 
Britain’s defence' spending. Even if the submarines had only 
seven years of active life (which is a pessimistic assumption), 
that means a bill of only £50 million a year for nuclear 
defence. This is partly the result of relying on American help. 
The French are having to spend much more. Their pro¬ 
gramme, which includes planes and medium-range missile 
silos as well as three Polaris-type submarines, is completely 
home-made. The advantage of this is that France is learning 
a lot about making missiles that Britain has started to forget. 
The disadvantage is that it is entirely possible that the force 
de frappe is absorbing up to 20 per cent of France’s defence 
spending. It is thought that the French programme has 
run into a lot of trouble. France may find it hard to 
get its entire striking force into service, as it hopes to, 
between 1973 and 1975. By relying on the Americans, 
Britain fifty well end up with a deterrent quicker, 


Cheaper 2nd with a longer life expectancy than Fraxtee’p?? 

But it is no good denying that its fife qp^ctaattCB i 

than it was before those Russian afiti«miisite8 Started bemg * 
built. Against the current defences around Moscow the British^ 
missiles might, after some modification, be effective until 
1980. But the more Russia thickens its anti-missile screen, the 
fewer British missiles will get through. On the assumption 
that anti-missile technology is now really getting under way, 
the only safe estimate is that by the mid-1970s Britain’? 
Polaris missiles will be capable of inflicting only marginal 
damage on the Russians, What lies on the nuclear margin? 
One destroyed city? That could be enough in a minor 
conflict of wills. But for anything bigger, than that it will 
be unwise to assume that the Polaris submarines are valid 
against Russia much beyond 1975. Against second-rank 
nuclear powers, such as China, they will have a longer 
life. It is perfectly possible to envisage them having a part 
to play east of Suez once their credibility has worn thin in 
Europe. If a deep-ocean support ship is detailed to act with 
the Polaris fleet, it Can be deduced that the government 
is keeping that particular option open. 

But the main job of the submarines is off Europe. They 
are both an insurance against nuclear blackmail and a 
guarantee that Britain could have a significant influence on 
any discussions on the integration of Europe’s defences, 
especially if it comes to the question of a combined European 
nuclear force. With Polaris submarines at sea, Mr Wilsorf 
would not walk into that particular conference room naked. 
And the French, whose submarine missiles may have a 
shorter useful life than Britain’s, know it. 

The real decision will come in the years leading up to 1975. 
Britain has decided not to go for the second generation of 
submarine-borne missiles, the Poseidons, because they cost 
too much. To convert the four British submarines from Polaris 
to Poseidon—which involves lengthening but not widening 
the firing tubes—would cost somewhere in the region of £150 
million. To have ducked this expensive round has its 
advantages. It means that by the time the British government 
has to make up its mind whether or not to call it quits a good 
deal more will be known about the properties and the cost 
of the third generation of submarine missiles. It may then 
be possible to calculate whether a striking force capable of 
getting through Russia’s defences can be maintained through, 
say, a combination of low-flying bombers (the Fins) and 
air-breathing missiles that can slip under the radar screen 
(improved versions of things like the American Mace and 
the missiles the Russians use in a good number of their 
submarines). Most important of all, we may know enough 
about the anti-missile art to judge whether western Europe 
can mount its own defence against missiles. 

These arc good military reasons for postponing the decision 
about replacing the Polaris missiles. The political reasons 
are equally strong. By the mid-1970s Britain ought to know 
whether it is in Europe or not, and Europe should have some 
idea whether it wants to go nuclear* The great 1969 debate 
about Nato’s future will be over, and the shape of America’s 
commitment to Europe will be dearer. By then Britain should 
also be able to judge how far the United States is committed 
to holding the line in Asia, and therefore what its own 
strategic role east of Suez is. 

The sun has not yet set on the Polaris missiles ; they can 
hit their main potential target for a few ye art yet. But 
evening is not all that far away. By 1975 the British will 
have to make up their minds whether they can bear the cost 
of, carrying an independent force through into $ie post- 
Polaris era ; or whether they should get ptxt|qf f tifc business 
altogether ; or whether they can make a contribution to a 
multilateral force. The clock will strike for the decnion just 
after the.next American presidential election but one. 
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Parliament—the big blur 


No doubt the party leaders felt in good 
heart when Parliament got back to work 
this week. Mr Heath had a splendid 
reception by the Conservative conference 
after his big speech last Saturday: 
obviously the delegates were sensible 
enough to realise that he is really the 
only possible leader for the party now. 
Whether all his front-bench colleagues 
entirely agree remains to be seen, and 
even if they do not they certainly will 
not say so now. Mr Wilson, on the other 
hand, shared the platform’s triumph at 
the Labour conference with several 
colleagues, including notably Mr 
Callaghan. The Government’s severest 
critics sit on its own back-benches, and 
they obviously found small encourage¬ 
ment at Scarborough. They were not in 
very strong voice this week either. 

In any case, the first few days after 
Parliament reassembles are always in¬ 
clined to be dull. The Houses have to 
race through the fag-ends of various bits 
of last tenil's legislation before pro¬ 
rogation on Friday: then there is the 
Queen’s Speech on Tuesday (see page 
367) and the range-finding debate on the 
address that follows it. Even so, it is 
rather remarkable that the three main 
current topics of political interest were 
all broached in the Commons this week 
amid quite such general apathy ; the econ¬ 
omy, the common market negotiations and 
Rhodesia. 

The economic debate that Mr Jeremy 
Thorpe initiated on Monday morning 
served only to illustrate how time can be 
wasted wnen matters of general im¬ 
portance are brought before an empty 
house. Mr Thorpe, however good his 
intentions, does not have the drawing 
power—or the original ideas—to create 
a debate out of nothing. So nothing was 
the result of his attempt. 

The prime minister on Tuesday 
answered questions* both on Europe and 
on RhodesiaUjJSflearly, while Herr 
Kiesinger sAs jUTl&ndon and while M. 
Couve was^dJKing his sharp remarks 
in Brussels,»tMSiwat nothing new to be 
said about ‘{he common market. The 
replies about Rhodesia, too, were held in 
the shadow of Mr George Thomson’s 
proposed visit to Salisbury: they were. 


however, remarkable in that Mr Wilson 
chose to make nice remarks both about 
Mr Heath’s speech to the Conservative 
conference and about Mr Sandys’s 
actions when he was in charge of central 
Africa. It would, he said, take “ a very big 
change in circumstances ” to justify asking 
the rest of the Commonwealth to change 
its attitude about granting independence 
before African majority rule ; but of 
course nobody could ask how big a change 
is a big change. 


Victory for 
liberalism 


The House of Ixirds has wisely avoided 
a conflict with the Commons over what 
has been renamed the Abortion Bill, and 
the bill goes for the royal assent. Before 
the recess the Lords had passed two 
amendments that the bill’s supporters in 
the Commons would have refused to 
accept. The first, cancelled this week by 
a majority of 34, would have obliged 
one of the two doctors who will authorise 
an abortion to be a consultant employed 
in the health service or approved by the 
Minister of Health. Since the minister 
would, quite rightly, be unwilling to draw 
up a list, the effect of the amendment 
would have been to cut down the vast 
number of private abortions undertaken 
in West End or suburban nursing homes 
by doctors without hospital appointments. 
Such doctors are usually highly skilled at 
performing this particular operation— 
they dare not risk a mistake. The amend¬ 
ment would not therefore have protected 
their patients ; its real purpose was to 
put an end to the great rewards they 
earn from their abortion practice, and 
in so doing it would have placed an in¬ 
tolerable burden on the health service’s 
resources and driven more women to the 
unskilled criminal abortionist. But a check 
on the shadier side of this sort of practice 
is provided in the clause specifying that 
abortions must be carried out in health 
service hospitals or “in a place for the 
time being approved ” by the Minister of 
Health, such as a private nursing home* 


The other amendment on which the 
Lords have had second thoughts removed 
as a ground for abortion the risk of injury 
to the health of a woman’s existing 
children, quite separately from the risk to 
her own health. In practice, this amend¬ 
ment would probably not have mattered 
so much as the bill’s supporters feared. 
Doctors who aie liberally minded about 
abortion are already inclined to take the 
circumstances of the whele family into 
account in a case that is not clear cut. 
Illiberal ones will still be able to con¬ 
vince themselves, even with the restora¬ 
tion of the “ existing children ’’ ground, 
that a fifth or sixth child born to an 
apparently healthy mother in slum condi¬ 
tions will have no adverse effect on its 
siblings. 

So one is brought back to the old ques¬ 
tion. What will this long-fought for 
measure achieve ? It will not, and one 
should be quite clear about this, end 
illegal abortions—the avowed object of 
abortion law reform. The number of 
health service abortions will xertainly in¬ 
crease, from perhaps 2-3,000 a year at 
present, to, again perhaps, 15-20,000 a 
year if the national average reaches the 
level of liberal Aberdeen. But many of 
these will be cases shifted from the private 
sector, and many will be new cases— 
women who are now reluctant to ask for 
an abortion, because they think it un- 
respectable or fear they will be refused, 
may be tempted to seek one. At least 
the compulsory notification of abortions, 
introduced by the bill, will provide some 
hard fact on the number of legal abor¬ 
tions carried out at public expense and 
privately. 

But the bill is essentially an enabling 
measure : it gives no woman an absolute 
right to an abortion ; and it compels no 
doctor to give her one. Its interpreta¬ 
tion depends on professional opinion, 
which may vary from area to area, from 
hospital to hospital and from doctor to 
doctor. Despite this inequality, the bill 
is a triumph for liberalism and for Mr 
David Steel, the young and very new 
Liberal member for Roxburgh, who 
sponsored it. 


Some have more 
equity than others 


The long debated Leasehold Reform Act 
now passes into law. Like that other 
cumbersome bit of lanjd reform, the Land 
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Commission Act, the likely effects have 
been submerged in detail and are unlikelyt, 
to become clear.until' 1 it has been iri* 
operation for some time. Also iike the* 
Land Commission, metaphysical defini¬ 
tions of land values ar& involved and 
these aie bound to floor most people until* 
a sufficient market exists for precedent to 
take the place of precept. (In the Rent 
Act a similar problem of definition Was 
deliberately dodged by the open ended 
phrase “a fair rent.”) 

Briefly, on a day yet to be appointed 
by the Minister of Housing, leaseholders 
of houses w^th a gross rateable value of 
£400 m London, £200 elsewhere, and 
whose lease was originally granted for 
not less than 21 years, will become eligible 
for enfranchisement. They have an 
alternative right to a fifty year extension 
of the ground lease. In order to qualify, 
the leaseholder must himself have 
occupied the house, or part of it, for at 
least five years. Individual flats do not 
count separately but a whole block or 
a converted house may. 

Local authorities, universities and other 
public landlords can claim exemption 
from compulsory enfranchisement if they 
can get a certificate from the Minister to 
show thev intend to redevelop within ten 
years If their tenants become enfranch¬ 
ised, local authorities can also retain the 
development rights. A last minute attempt 
in the House of Lords to gain exemption 
for charities (this includes public schools) 
was defeated In theory, the big estates 
with “ good management n rules can 
continue to insist on' them even for 
enfianchised tenants—but will they 
bother 1 

The main (ritic ism of the Government’s 
whole concept of leasehold enfranchise¬ 
ment is of the dreamed-up precept that 
“ the bricks and mortar belong in equity 
to the leaseholder.” This has led to 
definitions of extreme complexity in that 
part of the act which defines the price 
at which freeholds should change hands. 
For leases with many years $till to run, 
ground landlords will probably get the 
equivalent of market value; but the 
shorter the fag end, the more room for 
argument and the greater chance of the 
freeholder being forced to sell below 
market pi ice Whose equity ? 

The only people immediately affected 
aie those leaseholders whose leases have 
fallen in since December 8, 1964 (when 
the Government first announced its plan) 
and before the appointed day. If they 
are still in residence they can claim their 
rights under the act if they do so within 
three months. No one knows for certain 
how many houses will eventually be 
eligible. In 1964 the Social Survey found 
that iq per cent of owner occupiers 
in England and Wales, an estimated 
1,446,000 householders, were leaseholders 
but not all of them would be within the 
rateable and time limits. Meanwhile, the 
one certain effect is a hardening of 
market values of fag-end leaseholds—as 
sbme speculators have realised well in 
advance. 
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The security d>mmissipn's latest.inquiry 
into a spy case males the interesting point 
that all the four eases it has had to deal 
with have involved the extraction of secret 
government documents by amateurs 
—people who are not themselves spies, 
but who have been influenced by spies. 
The particular case under consideration 
was the pathetic one of Miss Keenan, a 
temporary typist in the Cabinet office, 
who was prevailed upon by a South 
African" spy to give him documents about 
Rhodesia. The poor girl got a mere £10 
for her pains : perhaps more important 
for a lonely 20-year-old from Halifax on 
her first job in London, she got the 
appearance of friendship from the spy 
Blackburn. 

Two immediate points are raised by 
the commission’s report. First, if young 
girls are set to handle secret documents 
(which automatically have a price, to 
somebody) for a net salary of only £11 
1 os a week, they need protecting. Girls 
living at home on this sort of money may 
be fairly well off : but it is far too little 
to make a young person independent, and 
the dangers are obvious. 

Secondly, the commission makes its 
careful, detailed proposals for a new sys¬ 
tem of checks on documents in the 
Cabinet office : but it repeats its former 
conclusion that the only effective deterr¬ 
ent to the casual, amateur operator would 
be a system of random searches of people 
who have to handle highly classified 
material. The authorities have already 
turned down this proposal ; and obviously 
the civil service unions are strongly 
against it. But in other walks of life 
people in jobs involving other people’s 
safety—coal-miners, refinery workers and 
so forth—accept the obligation to be 
searched for inflammatory materials. So 
why not civil servants ? It would not be 
at all a bad thing if those in jobs involv¬ 
ing the obligation to submit to search 
were to get extra money for accepting it. 
That would have helped to solve Miss 
Keenan’s main problem too. 


Immigration 


Whose 

responsibility? 


As a deliberate act of British policy, 
large numbers of citizens of the old Indian 
empire were at various times in the past 
encouraged to settle in British colonies 
around the world. As it happen#, their 
settlement has been least happy in parts of 
east Africa. There, Indians very largely 
filled the roles that the British disdained 
and the Africans were not educated or 
(then) motivated to perform—as small 
shopkeepers, taxi-drivers, clerks and so 


ik 

forth. They have not on tne whole bfeqdpd 
Wily or wjlkngiy into the general 4#pu- 
s and as their coupqri^i <?tf settle¬ 
ment have gained independence, and 
Africans have come to compete for the 
satpe .jobs, a good deal of racial frictipn 
has been engendered. 

The problem is particularly acute in 
Kenya, despite the efforts of the presi¬ 
dent to encourage acceptance of Indians, 
Many Kenya Indians have—perhaps out 
of caution, perhaps out of aloofness-^ 
declined to adopt Kenyan citizenship, 
and retained the British passports to which 
they were by birth entitled. (And of 
course their refusal to become Kenyans 
has only increased the agitation against 
them.) 

Those Kenya-born Indians who t have 
retained British passports are not subject 
to control under the Commonwealth 
Immigration Act, and arq free to come 
to Britain when they want. A rumour, 
from the usual anti-immigrant sources, 
arose last summer that about xqq,ooo of 
them were about to descend uncontrolled 
on Britain. This week Parliament was told 
that the number is nearer 20,000, which 
puts the problem in perspective. Yet mini¬ 
sters have given the impression that perioty* 
thought is being given to the idea* of tak- 


Male Mortality 

In 1965 more then twice at many men 
as women died in the 16-24 age 
group The nurhber* were almost equal 
in 1930-32. Over the past tan years 
road accidents have riaen by nearly 
half, ao it teams that the car has pro¬ 
vided an outlet for young men's 
suicidal manta. In the ne*t age group 
the worsening in male mortality has 
bean augmented by an improvement 
in femfele mortality aa childbirth deathfc 
have been reduced 

The ratio of male to female deaths 
has also risen in the 46-74 age groups, 
the result, it seems, of an Increase in 
illnesses afflicting men rather than 
women heart diseases, accounting for 
30 par cent of all natural deaths, have 
risen by 8 per cent in the past ten 
years, and lung cancer by 45 per cent 
Men who get through to 74 seem to 
bear old age better than they did 

DEATHS OF MALES- 

as a percentage of deaths in each age group 
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ing away their present right to come to 
Britain. 

Very large numbers of people here and 
there hold British passports without having 
ever been British residents : in Kenya 
itself, for example, there must be a large 
number of people of British parentage 
who fall into this category. Any law to 
exclude one category and include the other 
would be simply unworkable. Yet it 
would on the whole be wrong for the 
government to extend a formal welcome 
to all those who might have a right to 
come to Britain. For one thing it would 
weaken the Kenya government’s own offi¬ 
cial policy of encouraging those in Kenya 
to take out that country’s citizenship. But 
to deprive these British subjects, placed 
where they are by British policy, of the 
right to come to Britain, would be a sad 
denial of one of the last responsibilities 
left over from the British empire across 
the world. That would be true even if 
the Kenya-born Indians were not on the 
whole energetic, well-educated and fairly 
highly skilled people. 


Local radio 


Paying the piper 

Just ii months after the Government’s 
White Paper on broadcasting, the first local 
radio stations will begin transmitting on 
the VHF waveband. On November 8th, 
Radio Leicester will give tongue : unluck¬ 
ily for all parties, this is a week after the 
Leicester South West by-election. The new 
station might conceivably have drummed 
up some interest in the election : as it is, 
with some economic discontent but little 
actual unemployment in the city, the 
turn-out seems likely to be low all round. 

Within the month Radios Merseyside 
and Sheffield come on the air, with 
Radios Nottingham, Stoke-on-Trent, 
Brighton, Leeds and Durham heading the 
league tables for 1968, Each of these 
means a capital cost (to the BBC) of 
£35,000, ahd an annual cost (to some¬ 
body else) of about £52,000. 

All the Government made clear about 
finance is that “ somebody else ” is not to 
mean commercial advertisers: in the case 
of Radio Leicester, the White Paper’s 
alternative of “ local representative 
bodies" has meant nothing more or less 
than the city council: they have under¬ 
taken to underwrite the full costs for 
two years at least. So whether the newly 
appointed local Radio Council will even 
try to find other sources of finance is 
depressing^ doubtful; certainly no local 
offers have been made so far. Since it will 
be operating on a power of only 140 
watts, Radio Leicester will be audible 
within only about ten miles of Leicester 
clock tower: and very expensive VHF 
sets are needed for good* reception more 
than five miles from the station. All the 
same, dbver qtiite a bit of Leic&ter- 
fie the pity boundaries : but the 
uncil has as yet not offered to 



In terms of broadcasting material, non¬ 
commercial - local radio seems much the 
same as commercial Leaving aside the 
innumerable wall-town |tptinni in nprfh 
America, the local Comparison is* With 
Radio Manx, the commercial station 
operating in the Isle of M& n < This is a 
much more ambitious project, broadcast 
ing all day on the medium waveband. 
Radio Leicester will transmit for 27 hours 
a day, but only 4 of these will be local 
produce: the rest of the time it will 
relay BBC programmes, mostly from 
Radios 1 and 2. 

But apart from a very few (but very 
lucrative) minutes taken by national 
advertisers on Radio Manx, Radio 
Leicester will broadcast much the same 
sort of stuff. The difference is that on 
Radio Manx, the local shops, groups, and 
interests mentioned pay for at least some 
of their publicity some of the time. On 
radio Leicester, the only "advertiser" to 
11 pay for its time *’ is the city council. 
For their £1,000 a week, they will get 
coverage of council meetings, the city’s 
social services and municipal institutions: 
but other groups, interests, sporting asso¬ 
ciations and clubs (the station has 
prepared a comprehensive coverage of all 
local activities) will get it free. As for the 
shops, no local advertising means drawing 
a rather fine distinction between broad¬ 
casting information about market prices, 
and allowing broadcasts about cheap lines 
and special offers. 

Since only 30 per cent or so of 
Leicester’s inhabitants have the more 
expensive VHF type of radio, the station’s 
potential audience, allowing for listeners 
outside the city, will be only about 
100,000. (This may be bumped up a few 
thousand by Rediffusion, which is 
probably going to use Radio Leicester on 
its piped service.) So the type of adver¬ 
tising attracted by the station—supposing 
it went commercial—would be almost 
entirely of the local, unprofessional, and 
therefore of the most inoffensive (in the 
Reith sense), innocuous type. 

For the next two years, if these 100,000 
people tune in, they will get the same 
kino of information (maybe better, but 
no one can say that until the novelty has 
worn of!) as they can find in their local 
newspapers: except for the ads. At the 
end of this “ experimental period " there 
will be a review, both of the number of 
stations in the country and of finance. 
The White Paper did leave a loophole: 
the Government “does not, in principle, 
rule out advertising." Perhaps, by tg 6 g, 
an expenditure of £104,000 will lead 
Leicester council to take the sam^view 
in practice. 


Council houses 

Sales appeal 


Back in htay, it may be remembered, 
Tory councils swept in all over the country 
brandishing a slogan which they believed 
to have enonpous electoral appeal— (< buy 
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DIARY 


For the better ordering of 
the forking day, and for 
the comfort and delectation 
of secretaries, there is 
nothing to equal it 


A week’s appointments at an 
opening; a book that lies open fiat 
on the desk. 

A diary layout specially designed 
for use at Board level. 

All information easily found by 
means of handy thumb-indexes. 

An appointments register, a 
memorandum book, and a complete 
reference book. 

Bound throughout in red leather; 
title blocked in gold. 

Size lOin x 8in (about 25 Jcm x 20Jem). 

Price for United Kingdom: 52 s. 
including postage and purchase tax. 

Price overseas: 49 s. 6d. 
by surface mail. 


The Pocket Diary is a natural 
companion to The Economist Diary. 

Same layout as The Economist Diary 
for the day-to-day portion, thus 
simplifying the transfer of entries. 
Bound in special red leather. 

Size 6 Jin x 3 Jin ( 17 Jem x 8 Jem), 
only Jin ( 6 . 35 mm) thick, and 
specially designed for the inside 
breast pocket. 

Price for United Kingdom: 21 s. 
including postage and purchase tax. 
Price overseas: 21 s. 
by surface mail. 


Airmail prices and an illustrated 
leaflet will be sent on request. 

The Economist 

Diary Section 

25 St. James’s Staeet, London SW 1 
01-9305155 

An American edition of The Economist 
Ditty* pries $12.50, it tradable from 
ftfcooks Brothers 

346 Madison Arcane, New York 10017 
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new thinking 

is part of the pattern at Tl w 


Tl moves in new worlds of technology probing, pioneering 
and producing practical results Such as 3-roll piercing an 
important new tube-making technique, computer-controlled 
steel-making, the world s most advanced rolling milt; as well 
as unique test equipment for research and production It 
lx endeavours always to make things better from the first futly- 
.*< folding bicycle to the world s smallest precision tube, Pro- 
bi gressive new thinking is also apparent in management 
control in the utilisation and development of personnel, tt^e 
efficient rationalisation of production, and the employment of 
1 t group resources in the way most effective for long-term 
stability and growth. A group strong in resources and ld*4$ 
and a potent force in Britain’s economy. 

A larQi bora wamleaa tuba b**ng 100% uma»onkM% laatad on a n«w macWna meefttly Wed^tod *1 Tb* 
Chtatorfleld Tub* Co Ud 


Tube Investments Limited 



an advanced engin e e ri n g group 


Bridgewater House Cleveland ROw Si James t London S W1 
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Couve guards the gate 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Luxemburg 


No veto, yet. That was one small crumb 
of comfort left to the British after M. 
Couve de Murville had devoured their 
application to join the common market 
at its council of ministers 4 meeting at Lux* 
emburg this week. The other was the 
attitude of the Five. The Dutch did not 
confirm pre-conference suspicions that 
they were weakening, and, more notably, 
the German delegation headed by Herr 
Willy Brandt was patently less frightened 
of offending France than the German 
chancellor seems to be. 

But that was it. M. Couve’s Obstacles 
to British entry were massive. No objection 
in principle, he said, no objection even to 
negotiations, but before they start we 
Six must agree together that the condi¬ 
tions are ripe for a successful outcome. 
And the conditions he stated could have 
been designed to ensure that no such 
agreement is possible. Britain's economy 
must be strong and its pound solid before 
negotiations can even begin, and the 
pound must be reduced to a purely nat¬ 
ional role by the time Britain finally 


comes in* 

If that^were not enough, the French 
^ hammer Jt^the point that the entry of 
four new Mm tries and their extra»conti- 


nental links, plus the likely association of 
yet more countries, will change the 
nature, aims and cohesion of the com¬ 
munity. In the fog that shrouded the 
upper stories of Luxemburg’s glassy new 
European centre, M. Couve detected the 
faint outline of an Atlantic free trade 
area. 

The issue of procedure, whether to 
negotiate or not, could bring the Six to 
their first test of nerves within weeks. 
They escaped one.,-this week only by 
agreeing, apparent^, painlessly, to dis¬ 
agree about the fundamental effects of en¬ 
larging the community-—there is a certain 
air of resignation about M. CouVes 
crystal-gazing—and by adjourning dis¬ 
cussion of the immediate issues raised by 
British entry to November 20th. Mean¬ 
while the foreign ministers' permanent 
representatives in Brussels have been ins¬ 
tructed to get to work on clarifying the 
issues: something one supposed Mr Jean 
Re/s European Commission in Brussels 
had done already. 

But this stage of the discussion cannot 
go on for ever. The German compromise 
that might have enabled Jt to do soothe 
device of holding M talks about talks 
has follem by the wayside. The Five have 


apparently decided that they cannot sens¬ 
ibly discuss the substantive issues—the 
pound, the • economy, agriculture, the 
Commonwealth—without having Britain’s 
views : and that this can be done only 
in negotiations. If the Five’s nerve holds, 
France will have to decide within one or 
two meetings of the council of ministers 
whether to veto the start of negotiations 
or not. 

Things look grey for Britain, but they 
could well have looked black. Though, 
from the continent, it is obvious that Mr 
Wilson and Lord Chalfont must have 
their smiles permanently sellotaped on, 
they may well argue that their tactics 
of shove, shove, shove have worked. Yet 
one wonders. British warnings that we too 
can play it rough may perhaps have had 
something to do with Herr Brandt’s 
remark that if there were risks in saying 
yes to Britain there were also great risks 
in saying no. But if the Five are even half¬ 
ready to risk a crisis (and who thinks Herr 
Kiesinger is ?) it is probably more thanks 
to French behaviour than to British 
tactics. 

Watch M. Couve and his delegation 
sweep down the stairs from the conference 
hall like tsarist soldiers down the Odessa 
steps, and you understand why there was 
an October revolution. This is not a 
purely British reaction. Still less is the 
refusal to be impressed by President de 
Gaulle’s self-appointed role as the game¬ 
keeper of the community. He is after all 
trying to impress those who were on the 
job long before he turned from poaching. 
Mr Luns of Holland was clearly infur¬ 
iated by M. Couve’s essentially negative 
attitude. And both Herr Brandt and 
Signor Fanfani pointed out forcibly to 
the French guardians of the Rome Treaty 
that the treaty does not permit neutrality 
between admitting or not admitting a 
European power to the European com- * 
munity. As for extra-continental links, 
some countries, said Herr Brandt, had 
brought their African problems with them 
into Europe. 

But go to Brussels, and you see also 
why it took 12 years to get from the 
Odessa steps to the October revolution. 
Among community officials, certainly not 
all gaullists, it is quite commonly felt 
that the British, %vith all their fuss and 
bluster, are overplaying their hand. The 
British, it is thought, have just not got 
the strength to force their way instantly 
into Europe like this. Lord Chalforit has 
been told as much. The British error in 
blasting the French members of the Euro¬ 
pean Commission for the commission’s v? 
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ONLY JAPAN AIR LINES FLIES ALL 3 WAYS FROM LONDON TO JAPAN; north over the Pole direct to Tolcw& 
south along the Silk Road and west via New York, San Francisco and Honolulu to Japan.See your travel agent 

or Japan Air Lines, 8 HanoVer St, London W.l. Tel: 493-3271. And at Birmingham MIDIand 4739 _^ ; 

and Manchester 832-28071 /Qv 
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When the new high activity Scania Vabia truck and hue parts warehouse 
is completed in Sweden in 1968, it will take only one man to control it 
It will be the first fully automatic, computer-controlled high-bay 
warehouse in Europe. The costs of materials handling will be cut and 

new trucks will come off the line faster. i 

This will be the seventh automatic warehouse built by Westinghouse 
on a complete-job basis. If you do high volume dr high activity ware¬ 
housing, we'll build you one, too. v , 

Westinghouse Electric International Co., 200 Park Ave., New York. 
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unfavourable report on thte "British 
economy was not just one of public rela¬ 
tions but of fact* Th£ are* ib 

ready to $ee f a French plot bfhind any 
description df the prirobferra their entry 
would pose, say the men who would have* 
to deal with the results, that they do not 
understand that these problems, however 
misused by the French, are very serious 
ones. 

No member of the commission takes as 
extreme a view as does the French 
government of the extent Britain’s 
economy must recover before anything 
can move. But community officials 

Israel 


certainly see B#tain’^ economic weakness 
as a poM^^dlnger/ TUsy see real diffi¬ 
culties ittiW* «MWfr v tole 7 ot sterling for 
the comwh monetary polity which the 
community is slowly tending towards. 
They see." that enlarging the community 
could—though it need not*—import a real 
risk of weakness or delay. On the evidence 
of Luxembi^tbere officials are gtaorae*/ 
or franker, than Britain's polfticaML friends. 
But their reaction dfegnpitetrates how much 
better Britain'i chances- Would be, it 
uraes its allies over the top on fa behalf, 
if it had something harder than flptiifrhtic 
speeches to fire in their support. 


The reckoning has not yet begun 


FROM OUR ISRAEL CORRESPONDENT 


loss of 5,000 prisoners pfWMjPJrt' 
them officers or KCOs, #^q ^Bje an ; 
Egypt would need at least 
years before it could think of j w Mte # 
again. This period of grace v flRnujfc 
by the mjtonta. And the heavy *rafflfc m 
AOssiah military delegations to<£ 4 ro, M 
£m& the*' r preasb(w n of Russian military 


ifone the'"preasbf?e n of Russian military 
advise^! go weft bCypnd whet needed 

to investigate the causes of defeat, ft k 
fftmff believed ih< {|reat tHkt e^Buswn 
hendr *1 detectable the.d^mng up of 
the new plana and tafctics both for defence 
end for attack. s , \ 

The#, there are the 1 Algerian and 
Sudanese units stauoftoqin Egypt, the 
restoration of the* loy&ftyftan army (but 
not air force) with the helpof an Iraqi 
division, and the infu?jph of Russian 
weapons and advice into.the almost intact 
Syrian army. Add all to the improved 
Egyptian war machine and the Israelis 
believe that there is now nothing to 


The sinking of the Eilat pn Saturday sent home ; the air force is suffering prevent a new concerted Arab attack on 
finally knocked the stars out of Israeli from the French embargo on supplies; Israel from all fronts. And this would 
eyes. As they see things now, the six-day and the army has not adjusted itself mean the outbreak of the fourth Middle 
war in June was only the prelude to the logistically to the much longer supply Eastern war—and the most vicious of 
real thing. And they recognise that the lines. them all. If it did not happen after the 

Egyptian war machine, which took 12 But, according to the Israeli assess- sinking of the Eilat, this is only because 
years to put together, was not, and could ment, President Nasser has more positive Israel is not inclined to let Egypt dictate 
not l>e, wiped out in four days. The Eilat reasons for thinking that this time he the time, place and means, 
was sunk just as much because of Israeli really can take on the Israeli army and War now would be very different from 
cockiness as because of Egypt’s desire for win. In Tel Aviv it is being said that the war in June. Israel has already won 

revenge. Egypt’s military forces are now in better its best possible defence lines ; the Suez 

The truth is that despite 20 years of shape than they were before their stagger- canal, the Jordan river and tbe Golan 
conflict, war and harassment the Israelis ing defeat less than six months ago. The Heights. If it came to the point where it 
have never had to experience the taste of Israeli estimate is that the Egyptian air looked as if it might lose these defence 
a military defeat. And last weekend the force is now fully restored ; its fleet of lines, Israel will, as Genera) Dayan has 
Israeli navy slipped up. in three ways: 12 submarines is untouched and around already indicated, strike for the first time 
in sending out a destroy^ unescorted ; 20,000 men have been brought back from at the Arab centres of government. And 

m arranging for radio signals every six Yemen. A new Russian ground-to-ground in a fresh conflict it may be harder than 
hours only; and in refusing to abandon missile, Luna One, has been added to it was in June for the great powers to 
ship after the first rocket strike even Egypt’s arsenal. And according to General stay outside the conflict. Russia is now 
though this had hit the engine room. Now Dayan last week, Egypt has now almost wholly committed to the Arab side, or 
the Israelis know only too well that the entirely recovered its tank strength follow- so it seems in Israel. America may now 
Soviet missile boats that were always ing a hefty Russian transfusion of some be equally committed to Israel; the fact 
thought to be the card up President 800 tanks. All this hardware is believed that this week Washington agreed to 
Nasser’s sleeve are indeed just that. to be better and easier to operate than release its Skyhawks for sale to Israel 

As the Israelis now see it, there is no the planes and tanks that were lost while withholding its Starfighters from 

question any longer of the situation iust in June. Jordan is seen in Israel as a step in this 

drifting on. They recognise that President Many Israelis had fondly thought that direction. True, this is speculation, but it 

Nasser and King Hussein, forced to wake the loss of equipment, together with the is the way things look from Jerusalem, 
up each morning and know that the 
Israelis are striding as masters over their 
former territory, have only two choices 
before them: surrendering to peace talks 
or continuing the war. Grinning and bear¬ 
ing it is out. And local retaliatory raids, 
too, have become a thing of the past 
Egyptians and others may be fooling them¬ 
selves if they believe that Israel’s shelling 
of the Suez oil refineries on Tuesday was 
tit-for-tat for the Eilat sinking ; the 
reckoning has not yet begun. 

The Egyptians attacked the destroyer 
to see if they could take a leaf out of 
Israel’s book by using surprise as a 
weapon. They may also believe that 
Israel is at a military disadvantage. There 
are several reasons for this. Israel’s army 
is in a state of reorganisation (foreign 
sources say the chief of staff, Genera) 

Rabin, is leaving in two months' time) ; 
the tank units knocked out in the war 
have not yet been restored to combat 
condition; 'many-reserve units have been 





South Africa 


Telling Ian to come to terms 


FROM OUR SOUTH AFRICA CORRESPONDENT 


Not enough 
watching on the 
Rhine 

FROM OUR BOtf N CORRESPONDENT 

German security officers are uneasily 
reconsidering their methods after having 
been pipped at the post by a communist 
defector last week. Safes were still being 
clandestinely opened in the foreign 
ministry and the French embassy in 
Bonn when a Soviet agent turned himself 
in to the American authorities in west 
Berlin and gave the alarm. Within 24 
hours of his disclosing the names of four 
agents in the Bonn area, they had been 
arrested ; all of them admitted having 
passed information to the Russian and 
one hanged herself in a Cologne prison. 

The Russian agent told the Americans 
that he was Evgeny Runge, a 38-year- 
old lieutenant-colonel in the Soviet in¬ 
telligence service, who had been living 
in Germany for several years under an 
assumed name. Overtly, he had run a 


It has liern apparent for some time that 
South Africa has quietly shed its policy 
of nun-involvement in the Rhodesian dis¬ 
pute and is now busily trying to arrange 
for its two main trading partners to kiss 
and make up. On October 10th South 
Africa’s foreign minister, Dr Hilgard 
Muller flew to London for a long talk 
on Rhodesia with Mr Wilson ; four days 
later Mr Vorster said at one of his 
frequent public meetings that “ there are 
movements afoot to try to come to a 
solution.” Even so, South Africans were 
somewhat surprised when Mr Smith 
turned up in Pretoria on October 21st 
and spent four hours with Mr Vorster. 

Next day the country’s largest circula¬ 
tion newspaper, the Johannesburg Sunday 
Times , suggested that'what was afoot was 
a movement not towards settlement but 
towards a complete break : that Mr Smith 
planned to declare a republic on the 
second anniversary of Uul (November 
nth) and was here merely to get an 
undertaking of solidarity from South 
Africa m preparation for that step. 

But since then Mr Vorster has made it 
clear that a settlement is what is wanted 
—*and that it is primarily he who wants 
it. “I believe this issue can be solved, 
and in the interests of the whole of 
southern Africa it must be solved,” he 
told another meeting on Tuesday. What 
of the policy of non-involvement? "South 
Africa has never interfered in the internal 
matters of other nations, except where 
her interests have been directly touched.” 
And Mr Vorster made it quite clear he 
believed South Africa's interests could be 
tpuchod in this instance. 

Oddly, South Africans remain largely 
uninformed about the maitt reason for 
this rtoHL involvement. The miniwar 
agapgdPfricajv guerrilla fighters which 
h&StfflHg^ng on for some time *al6ttg 
thl^JBHpa-Zambia border is largely 


unreported because of a new defence act 
which prescribes severe penalties for dis¬ 
closing any troop movements in which 
South Africans are involved. Newspapers 
may publish such information only with 
the permission of the minister of defence 
—and in almost every instance he has 
refused to give it. Although the terrorism 
has been contained easily enough, the 
government seems unusually worried 
about it. There is moreover the realisation 
that terrorism is the one thing which 
could conceivably prod into life the dor¬ 
mant danger of outside military interven¬ 
tion in Rhodesia. 

Over and above all this is the fact 
that Rhodesia is getting badly in the way 
of South Africa's new diplomatic offensive 
in black Africa. The strategy of this offen¬ 
sive is to allow economic interdependence 
to open the way to a new relationship 
with the black north—and the successes 
already achieved with Lesotho, Botswana 
and Malawi, modest though they may 
seem to others, have filled South Africans 
with enthusiasm and a real belief that at 
last the way has been found to escape the 
world's disapprobation. It is improbable 
that Mr Vorster would threaten to with* 
draw all assistance in order to push 
Rhodesia into a settlement. But he caik 
exert influence of a more subtle kind, 

The irony of the situation is that, whild 
Mr Vorster wants a settlement, it i* 
his own admirers in the Smith cabinet 
who are preventing one. Supporters of 
apartheid like Mr William Harper and 
the minister of law and order, Mr Des¬ 
mond Lardner-Burke, are the men Who 
stopped Mr Smith from cfinchihg 4 ne 
Tiget deal; and they^ will do it’ 
again unless someone persuades them 
not to. Which means > that'Mf* l^rcjner* 
Burke's presence at Mr SqjatK^sm maV* 
have been me most significant feature <>r 
the Pretoria meeting. 1 $ v - "" 


modestly profitable business leasing 
gaming machines to pubs. Covertly, he 
had directed the work of agents who were 
commissioned chiefly to gather useful 
information about the public and private 
lives of strategically placed persons in 
west Germany. 

The Americans took in the Russian and 
his wife and son, wondering whether 
providence might not have dropped 
another Abel or Lonsdale in their laps 
They were promptly flown across the 
Atlantic for further questioning. A flight 
or so behind sped the chief of the west 
German counter-intelligence service, Herr 
Hubert Schriibbers, who was anxious not 
to be left out of things a moment longer. 

The four agents, who were working in 
pairs unknown to each other, included a 
married couple, Heinz and Leonore 
Siitterhn. Frau Siitterlin, who killed her¬ 
self on October 15th, had been working 
for over two years as secretary to the 
administrative head of the foreign 
ministry's personnel department; as such 
she wad authorised to handle documents 
graded confidential, secret and top secret. 
For five years before that she had worked 
iit other sections of the ministry. This 
qualified her for Herr Siitterlin's atten¬ 
tions after he had been told by Soviet 
headquarter$ in east Berlin to get to 
know a secretary in one of the Bonn 
ministries. After they were married in 
1962, Frau Siitterlin would carry secret 
papers home with her at lunch-time and 
her husband would photograph them for 
Colonel Runge. ^ 

The other pair whom the state prose¬ 
cutor accuses of having worked for the 
colonel were also well plated to pry out 
secrets. Leopold Pieschel, a 44-year-old 
Sudeten German refugee, was employed 
as an internal messenger at the French 
embassy in Bad Godesberg. At the 
colonel's suggestion, he got hold of the 
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We wrote to 7 directors 
about their office lighting. 
5 of them needed glasses 
to read the letter 


A leading British scientist, talking about the eye, said 
“It’s really a piece of the brain, but it’s isolated and 
exposed.” Nevertheless, very few people protect their 
eyesight as carefully as they should. We remember 
talking to a factory manager who boasted about the 
safety precautions in his factory, while he himself 
occupied a dingy, ill-lit office. 

The chances are that you’re sitting in poor 
lighting at this very moment. Atlas can change that. 

Atlas lighting can give you safe natural light at your 
elbow. Can fill a room with the nearest thing to daylight. Or 
spotlight a clock face at 100 yards. We take unbelievable V Ar.routn«^»th>iv» 

care with fiddly things like reflectors and diffusers. In fact we played around with our new 
Popular Pack for over 2 years before we were completely satisfied with it. That’s why we 
can give it a 3 year guarantee! Atlas lighting is easy on the eye, as well as easy 

on the eyesight.We reckon our designers are amongst 
the best in the world.They have won so many awards, 
you could paper a room with them.Take an example, 
our London Line.This is so aesthetically pleasing, that 
art critic Edward Lucie-Smith was prompted to ask 
“Is it Art?” You could ask the same question about our 
Nova tungsten range, our Link Lite, our Patio light, 
our Floodlights. 

Now you know the facts, please don’t choose 
your lighting as though you were playing blind-man’s- 
buff. Take a good look at your existing lighting. 

If you don’t like what you see, get in touch with us. 

The alternative might very well be a visit to the optician. 

Atlas design keeps Adas ahead* 






atlas lighting. 
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KLM’s giant DC-8F jetfreighter 

now on the way... 



to the Far East! 


KLM has been flying freight to 
and from the Far East longer than 
any other airline ■ began scheduling 
regular freight flights to the Orient 
way back in 1929. Was the first 
airline to order planes with separate 
freight compartments, the first air¬ 
line to fly pure freighters... Now, 
KLM moves ahead once again being 
the first European airline to fly the 
giant DC-8F jetfreighter. To and from 
the Far East. This new all-cargo jet 
service, carrying 36 tons of palletized 
freight, will double our cargo cap¬ 
acity to and from theFarEast.Which 
means that shippers can nowdepend 
on beigg,able to shift a massive 150 
tonsMpgy week. By KLM. 


Another big plus: KLM’s new 
all-cargo service is based at the 
World Cargo Centre in Amsterdam • 
hub of Europe and centre of KLM's 
world-wide freight network. Bulk 
loads flown via Amsterdam can be 
quickly broken down and trans¬ 
shipped on to any one of 95 cities 1 
in 65 different countries. , ‘ 




* 

KLM’s nsw Jstfralght routs tett* Fsrfsst 
Amsterdam, Frankfurt. DtwwvXyiwhi. 
Bangkok, Manilla, and, hack. - Manilla, 
Bangkok, Karachi, Cairo, Frankfurt, Am- 
' sterdam. . , , 

.> Subject to Government Approval. ■■ 
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key to a safe, apparently in the military 
attache’s office, and had a duplicate 
made, His 41-year-old brother-in-law, 
Martin Maiggraf, served as a waiter In 
several hotels in and around Bonn. He 
is suspected of haying installed micro¬ 
phones and recording devices in rooms 
used by important guests. 

There have been other arrests, notably 
in Berlin and Nuremberg, since Colonel 
Runge threw his hand in. But the state 
prosecutor has declined so far to rfeve^l 
them. German and allied intelligence 
experts are trying to assess the value of 
the information the Russians have been 
receiving from Colonel Runge’s agents. 
One of the safes to which Frau Siitterlin 
had access contained particulars of the 
foreign ministry’s own security arrange¬ 
ments and its estimates of the integrity 
of members of the German foreign 
service. Herr Pieschel's bag must have at 
one time included papers concerning 
Nato dispositions. But the spiciest 
evidence at the forthcoming trial at 
Karlsruhe will be heard in camera. 

A plethora of Spies and spying is one 
of the uglier symptoms of divided 
Germany’s unhealthy political state 22 
years after the war. The ministry of the 
interior at Bonn estimates there are some 
6,000 communist agents resident in west 
Germany and at least as many constantly 
coming and going. Last year 113 west 
German subjects were sent to prison for 
maintaining 11 treasonable relations." Over 
the last ten years roughly 100 communist 
agents deserted their posts in west 
Germany. 

Naturally the seedy £ame is being 
played in east Germany too. On October 
19th the east German supreme court 
passed a sentence of life imprisonment on 
Herbert Latinsky, a Hamburg business¬ 
man, for having spied on behalf of the 
west German intelligence service. An 
accomplice, who also worked for the 
Americans, received 15 years. 


Latin America 

Chucking money 
into the sky 


A week ago Peru’s air minister provided 
confirmation of his government’s long 
rumoured purchase from France of 
Mirage supersonic fighter bombers. Thus 
was officially inaugurated the latest, and 
most singularly futile, of all the world’s 
costly arms races : the Latin American 
race for supersonic military aircraft that 
are not even relevant to the problems of 
internal security faced by several of the 
region’s governments. 

Closest behind Peru came Brazil, whose 
air minister and foiieign minister were 
last week making contradictory stater 
ments about the French offers either to 
sell Mirages to Brazil or set up a factory 
to assemble ^hem thefe. President Costa 
e Silva’s need to give his impatient officers 
some satisfaction on the occasion of 
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Brasil's liatioiial aviation day w|U forcing . and social progress. Nor is it a good omen 
the ‘pace* Hus presumably mfm^nced the for the prospects of shaping any sort of 
timing of the announcement in Washing- international agreement about curbing 
ton on October 18th that sales of Northrop the transfer of modern arms to countries 
F~5 fighters to certain Latin American that cannot afford them now and cannot 

governments would henceforth be per- be sure that their destructive potential 
mitted. (The background to this Ameri- will remain safely unused in future, 
can decision is discussed on page 406). 

The Latin American market has in the 
past been of special interest for the main LtOTflmUnlSlS 
arms exporting countries because many . , 1 

of the 20 republics were content to obtain J[JC+ QOOQ I 1*1 AlluS 
weapons that the major powers were ^ 

already phasing out of their own 

armouries. Sherman tanks, Lancaster Next month’s celebration in Moscow of 
bombers and Mustang fighters are still in the 50th anniversary of the 1917 revolu- 
service in various parts qf the region, tion, will not after a)l be accompanied by 
More recently, however, the demand for an international communist conference, 
weapons of a really advanced kind has It is true that most top communist 
been stepped up, partly because of the leaders, with the presumed exception of 
apparition of a heavily armed and an- the Chinese and the Albanian, will duly 
tagomstic Cuba, partly as a result of the flock to the Russian capital. But they will 
return to power of military regimes and come to celebrate, not to confer 
the increased dependence of other govern- Naturally, being gathered together, they 
ments on the goodwill of their officer may have all sorts of private talks. But 
corps. In 1965 the American agreement to they will not hold an official conference 
supply Argentina with Skyhawk jets was which, whatever its nominal purpose, 
generally seen as a placatory bid to keep would inevitably look like an attempt to 
the services out of politics in Buenos gang up against China. 

Aires—a bid that failed. The Skyhawk The announcement that Marshal Tito, 
deal helped to move Chile to order British who is known to be hostile to a com- 
Hunters a year ago. Peru, in turn, in- munist world meeting, was coming to 
quired about first Lightnings and then Moscow suggested that the Russians 
Mirages. Brazil likewise turned to France, might have felt obliged to put off their 
The American blocking of a British project. This was confirmed on October 
sale of six secondhand Canberras to Peru 20th when UHumantli published a speech 
in July was of little more than symbolic by the French communist leader, M. 
significance. It was possible only because Waldeck Rochet, in which this advocate 
this particular batch of jet bombers had of the Russian line proclaimed that a 
been built with American financial sup- preparatory “ consultative ” conference 
port. Peru already had 16 Canberras, could be held in the early months of next 
and has since July been negotiating for year. This definitely rules out the possi- 
more ; and these are subsonic aircraft bility of a formal communist conference 
anyway. It is the Mirages that are now coinciding with the anniversary celebra- 
sweeping Latin America through the tions in Moscow. 

sound barrier into a new stage of the Having witnessed the failure of their 
arms race. own efforts to get a conference launched, 

The offer of the trans-sonic F-5S may the Russians have been trying to pull 
have come in time to stop France acquir- strings from behind the scenes. It was in 
ing primacy as arms supplier to Latin -November last year that they got the 
America (France now also looks like Bulgarians to put forward a suggestion 
selling Argentina $10 million worth of for a conference. In recent weeks it has 
its best tanks}. But it is not going to save been the turn of the Czechs and the 
the region from being caught up in a Hungarians to make the running and to 
cosily new diversion to weaponry of press for a conference. But nobody has 
resources desperately needed for economic been seriously taken in by this stage 
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management. It was obvious that the 
Russians were the real sponsors of the 
play, and its postponement is a setback 
for them. 

M. Waldeck Rochet now proposes that 
all the communist parties—or “ at least 
all those which, are in favour of the 
holding of such a conference-”—should 
meet to prepare the documents, the 
agenda and the plans for the final con¬ 
ference, from which nobody would be ex¬ 
cluded. But the snag net with those who 
are not in favour, whose number does 
not seem to be dwindling. On October 
17th the Rumanian leader, Mr Ceausescu, 
reaffirmed in an article in Pravda that 
Rumania was in favour of bilateral and 
multilateral meetings with communist 
parties, a formula which implies opposi¬ 
tion to a world conference. The Jugoslavs 
remain as hostile as ever to any congress 
that tries to elaborate a general line for all. 
The Italian communists take refuge in 
silence. Most Asian parties as well as 
the Cubans are known to be against any¬ 
thing which could be interpreted as an 
anti-Chinese gathering. 

Are the Russian leaders genuinely con¬ 
vinced that they really will be able to 
convene even a satisfactory preparatory 
conference next year ? The opposition 
must have been strong, and the risks of 
a major split serious, to have made them 
renounce their original project of holding 
a full conference at the same time as their 
anniversary celebrations. It was a striking 
admission of loss of control over the com¬ 
munist movement. In their relations with 
other communist parties, the men in the 
Kremlin are now painfully learning the 
arts of diplomacy and of patience. 

Spain 

Look, we 
had elections 

FROM OUR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT 

Spanish officials seem rather hurt that the 
outside world has paid so little attention 
to, and appears to have been so com¬ 
pletely unimpressed by, the “ parliamen¬ 
tary ” elections they have been organis¬ 
ing in instalments during the last few 
weeks (the final instalment was on Oct¬ 
ober 2ist). It must be said that the aver¬ 
age Spaniard has not been greatly im¬ 
pressed either. 

The Cortes is not a parliament in the 
accepted sense of the word, and its elec¬ 
tions would not be recognised as such 
by the citizens of any European demo¬ 
cracy. One of the basic tenets of General 
Franco’s regime has always been that (as 
the founder of the Falange put it) “ the 
only sensible thing to do with ballot-boxes 
is to smash them.” Of the 563 members 
of the Cortes, 113 owe their seats to 
Franco personally (either because he ap¬ 
pointed them members or because he 
gave them ministerial or other posts 
which^|yhCdes them, automatically, to 
memb^npLof the assembly) and 342 are 
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Blood-and-guts admiral 


elected by provincial councils and other 
carefully-sifted bodies. The novelty, this 
October, is that 108 members have been 
elected directly by heads of families and 
married ladies. 

Opposition groups were excluded from 
the election, and candidates had to fin¬ 
ance their own campaigns—which meant 
that only the rich, or men able to count 
on undercover support from the Falange, 
could compete. The government called 
for a heavy poll ; the opposition recom¬ 
mended abstention. Neither can claim 
a victory. Generally, but not invariably, 
the turnout was lower in cities than in 
rural areas and small towns where absten¬ 
tion was more likely to attract the 
attention of the authorities and conserv¬ 
ative employers. A handful of undeclared 
liberals have secured election. But the 
new assembly will not differ conspicu¬ 
ously from the last one. 

It is now expected that General Franco 
will reconstruct his cabinet and appoint 
a prime minister in the near future. 
Admiral Garrero Blanco, the new vice- 
president, and Sr Fraga I riba me, the 
minister of information, seem to be in 
the running for greater responsibilities. 
The influence of Sr Castiella, the foreign 
minister, Sr Lora Tamayo, the minister 
of education (discredited by the trouble 
in the universities), and the former vice- 
president, General Munoz Grandes (who 
had engaged in a private dialogue with 
elements of the democratic opposition), is 
waning. At least one of the ministers in 
charge of the economy is likely to be 
sacked to appease discontent over the cost 
of living—which has risen 62 per dent in 
the last six years. 

Admiral Garrero Blanco has been at 
General Franco’s right hand for many 
years. It was thanks to him that Sr L< 5 pez 
Rod6 and other Opus Dei “ technocrats *’ 
entered the administration from 1956 on. 
His advancement to the vice-presidency 
three weeks ago was good news tor Sr' 
L6pez Rodd, K whose first tour-yea^ deve¬ 
lopment plan Jsunder hea^tre^fropi both 
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falangist and^-relatively—liberal Catholic 
quarters “Fracaso total” is the Catholic 
Workers’ Brotherhood’s verdict on the 
plap). It is now thought likely that, with 
the admiral’s backing; the same team of 
“technocrats” will remain in office to 
put their second plan (1978-81) into 
effect. 

But Admiral Carrero Blanco is an 
opponent of greater religious freedom 
^nd further decolonisation in Spanish 
Africa (on both issues he is opposed by 
Sr Castiella but supported by General 
Alonso Vega, the ageing though influential 
minister of the interior). He also has little 
sympathy for those who advocate the 
liberalisation of Spain’s political institu¬ 
tions. His advancement, though not un¬ 
expected, displeased liberals, Protestants 
and Europhiles alike. In the common 
market capitals he is considered some¬ 
thing of a symbol of the old blood-and- 
guts Franquismo , and this* fact may yet 
deter General Franco from conceding him 
greater influence. For Europe is never far 
from the centre of Spain’s economic and 
diplomatic preoccupations. 

Sr Fraga declared happily a few 
weeks ago that “ Spain has been extra¬ 
ordinarily successful in its relations with 
the European Economic Community, es¬ 
pecially if one takes into account the 
failure of England and Israel. . .” It is' 
now clear that he was over-optimistic. 
Members of the Spanish European move¬ 
ment who have visited the capitals of the 
Six recently stress that, except in Paris, 
the nature of Spain’s political regime is 
still the principal obstacle it has to over¬ 
come. 


East Africa 

Quiet blows the 
Horn 


Sweeter music now resounds through the 
Horn of Africa than has been heard there 
for years. The familiar tensions between 
Somalia and its neighbours, Kenya ami 
Ethiopia, hid built up earlier this year 
to create an alarmingly warlike atmos¬ 
phere. A flashpoint came in March with 
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Gulf produces 2,142,387 barrels of crude oil and condensate 
a day, 781,971,255 a year-what’s it all for? 


You. 

You—the customer. 

No customer—no oil sales—being one of the 
largest oil companies in the world doesn’t blind us 
to this basic fact. 

Customers, satisfied customers, are important to 
us. And 781,971,255 barrels a year means a lot of 
satisfied customers—no Gulf customer goes short. 

That’s why the Gulf sign is spreading across 
Europe and across the world. 

Because we care for our customers, so our 
customers care for us. 


It’s a good arrangement, we like it. 

YouVlikeit,too. 

No matter who you are, where you are, what you 
are, how large or small you are—rif you’re a custo¬ 
mer you get the best service, the best research, the 
best know-how and the best oil products under the 
sign of Gulf. 

Gulf Oil (Great Britain) Limited) 6 Grosvenor 
Place , London SWl. 

Gulf Oil Corporation , Pittsburgh , Pa., USA , and 
throughout the world. 


Gulf, 


Thera's room, for you 
iindor the sign of Guff 
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Hawker Siddeley 
is designing air conditienlng 
to give Concorde passengers 
a cool reception... 


and storage heaters to give 

people a warm welcome. 


With outside temperatures varying from minus 16°C to 160°C the supersonic Concorde 
will demand cabin temperatures that are precision controlled. And Hawker Siddeley’s long 
experience in air-conditioning technology will ensure that those demands are metD Hawker 
Siddeley takes care of home comforts, too, manufacturing electric storage heaters that 
combine elegance and low running costs□ Hawker Siddeley Group also builds twelve 
different types of aircraft; erects and equips power stations; and makes diesels from 1'5 bhp 
to 8,500 bhp. In fact, its engineering index lists a vast range of essential products and services. 

.-That's what makes this a world-size industrial group earning more than £1 million a day. 


h' 


HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP 

18 ST JAMES ? SQUARE, LONDON SW1 01*930 2064 

Mechanical, electrical and aerospace capital equipment with world-wide sales and service 
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the referendum in Djibuti. If the voting 
in what has now been renamed “the 
French Territory of the Afars and Issas ” 
had gone in favour of an early break with 
France, an immediate struggle between 
Somalis and Ethiopian? for control of 
the territory would have been only too 
likely. That was averted, but in April 
the liberation movement based in Somalia 
proclaimed the opening of an armed 
struggle to free Djibuti from French. Rule 
In May Kenya notified the United 
Nations that it reserved the right to use 
force against harassments which had gone 
beyond border raids by tribesmen to in¬ 
clude attacks across the frontier by 
Somalia’s regular army. Deliveries to 
Somalia of Russian tanks, heavy guns and 
Mig» aircraft made an ominous back¬ 
ground to the tension. 

But things have been different since the 
Kinshasa (Leopoldville) summit confer- 
;nce of the Organisation of African Unity 
n mid-September. The emperor of Ethi¬ 
opia had two productive talks in Kinshasa 
vith Mr Ibrahim Egal, who has been 
orime minister of Somalia since July. Less 
han a week later a delegation from 
Somalia, led by Mr Yasin Nur Hassan, 
he minister of the interior, went to Addis 
\baba to discuss the border disputes. Both 
ides voiced satisfaction with the outcome 
>f these talks and agreed to hold more, 
orobably in Mogadishu in November. 

The Kinshasa gathering also produced 
n agreement to hold talks between 
Somalia and Kenya. President Kaunda of 
Gambia was an active intermediary in this 
ase, and a week after the QAU summit 
is foreign minister, Mr Kamanga, was 
lready making the rounds of Nairobi and 
«logadishu, with a view to bringing the 
wo parties together in Lusaka. Kenya 
nimsters acknowledged that the Somalia 
adio had curbed inflammatory propa- 
anda. The head of Somalia’s news 
gency said in a Mogadishu broadcast 
hat prospects were better than at the 
me of earlier bids to settle the quarrel 
nth Kenya, because Somalia now had a 
ew government whose policies were 
totally different.” 

Mr Abdarashid Ali Sharmarke, who 
ecame president of Somalia in June, has 
ertainly shown himself capable of spring- 
lg surprises. His election itself was a sur- 
rise ; it had been assumed that the 
ational assembly would grant Mr Aden 
bdulla Osman a second presidential 
:rm. Instead it voted 73 to 50 for Mr 
harmarke, who had been the country’s 
rst prime minister from i960 onward 
at out of office since the crisis of 1964. 

1 the past he has been accused of exces- 
ve deference to President Nasser and of 
?en dependence on the communist 
:>wers ; but last month he played host to 
ing Faisal of Saudi Arabia, and his new 
*ime minister triumphantly announced 
at Somalia had paid off all its debts to 
ussia. 

A great reconciliation between Somalia 
id its neighbours cannot yet be taken for 
anted, but the omens have been sur- 
isingly good. Last week President Ken¬ 


yatta announced a month’s amnesty for 
all shifta (Somali raiders in Kenya’s 
border region). Mr Kaunda has announ¬ 
ced that Mr Kenyatta himself will take 
part in the promised Kenya-Somalia talks. 
These, it was arranged two weeks ago, 
should begin this weekend at Arusha in 
northern Tanzania—where Presidents 
Kenyatta, Kaunda, Nyerere and Obote 
are gathering for an east African summit 
meeting. 

Congo 

It's not easy to get 
rid of Schramme 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT ’ 

Buk&vu 

While the International Red Cross and 
the Congolese government issue a series of 
optimistic pronouncements about the plan¬ 
ned evacuation of white mercenaries from 
Bukavu, a conversation with Colonel Jean 
Schramme leaves one feeling thoroughly 
pessimistic. Colonel Schramme, the com¬ 
mander of the mercenaries, is insisting on 
conditions for the evacuation, and for the 
ultimate asylum of his Katangese troops, 
that it will be very hard for the Red Cross 
to arrange. Colonel Leonard Monga, the 
“ president ” of the “ government of pub¬ 
lic safety,” has laid down political con¬ 
ditions that will be even harder to fulfil. 
The evacuation will take at least a month 
to arrange, if it comes off at all. 

The first bone of contention is the num¬ 
ber and origin of the troops that are to 
guard Bukavu from the Congolese 
national army while the evacuation goes 
on. The Red Cioss is talking of a battalion 
of French-officered troops from the Cen¬ 
tral African Republic. Colonel Schramme 
thinks that at least two battalions would 
be needed and that if he is to be satisfied 
by one battalion they must be from some 
“neutral and important ” country. 

The second bone of contention is the 
time allowed for the evacuation. The Red 
Cross delegate, M. Laurent Marti, has said 
that his organisation is planning a four- 
or five-day withdrawal. Colonel Schramme 
and Colonel Monga, on the other hand, 
insist on a one-day evacuation. The Buk¬ 
avu forces must be flown out from an 
airstrip across Lake Kivu in Rwanda ; 
but Rwanda is not willing to let thejn 
Stay more than a few hours on its terri¬ 
tory. Thus, a protracted evacuation would 
mean that a dwindling number of mer¬ 
cenaries and Katangese had to stay behind 
in Bukavu while the Congolese army 
thirsted for a long-denied victory over 
them. A one-day evacuation would require 
at least 12 0130 transport aircraft, 
which should be easily obtained The third 
point in dispute is the destination of the 
Katangese. Zambia has offered to take 
them—if it does not change its mind—but 
Colonel Monga believes that their throats 
would be cut if they went $0 Zambia. The 
white mercenaries proposed to send the 
Katangese to Malagasy-—originally with- 
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out consulting the Katangese themselves 
—or, as a last resort, to Malawi. The 
mercenaries themselves are destined tm go 
first to Malta.' 

The Organisation of African Unity and 
the Red Cross seem to believe that the 
evaluation of the white mercenaries, long 
regarded as the Congo’s gravest cancer, 
is the main problem. But, f ColOnel 
Schramme insists that his Katangese 
troops come first. He has on his con¬ 
science, and the Katangese have on their 
memories, the surrender of Katangese 
mutineers at Kisangani last year. President 
Mobutu promised them a safe return to 
Katanga, but about 600 were killed, and 
Colonel Schramme blames President 
Mobutu for the massacre. 

The Red Cross team that visited 
Bukavu last week did not talk to Colonel 
Monga, who is thought to carry less 
weight with the Katangese troops. But 
Colonel Monga may turn out to be able 
to enforce the political conditions for an 
evacuation on which he is insisting. These 
include the presence at the evacuation of 
five Katangese officers thought to be 
imprisoned in Kinshasa, iri order to prove 
President Mobutu's good faith ; a general 
amnesty and the liberation of all political 
prisoners including Antoine Gizenga and 
Godefroid Munongo ; the release of all 
Katangese prisoners ; and the restoration 
of the legal rights of the Katangese forces 
in Bukavu. Both Colonel Monga and Col¬ 
onel Schramme are reluctant to discuss 
the evacuation ; they prefer to talk about 
the Congo’s political future, the likelihood 
of a popular revolution against Mobutu 
and the reconstruction of the country. 

Finland 

Better respectable 
than red 

FROM OUR HELSINKI CORRESPONDENT 

Determined not to blot its copy book 
again, the Finnish communist party is 
waving the red flag very discreetly in the 
present coalition government. Its refusal 
to share responsibility for the recent 
devaluation of the Finmark is an excep¬ 
tion to the general policy of co-operation 
it has pursued during the tidst two years. 
The 1966 Coalition gave the communists 
their nnt opportunity in eighteen years 
to take part in government. Although in 
recent election* they have obtained 20 
per cent of the votes, their history of 
illegal attempts to seize power has 
debarred them from participation in 
government for most of the h&tf Century 
that Finland has been independent, A 
The list of their .unsuccessful bids for 
power in Finland is irnpmssiv^.The civil 
war bt 1918 ended,in % die 

ami-communists. In 1939 me communists 
lost most of their pOgMtor sqjMj&t when 
Russia set up wmm Jmenv.if aouppet 
government, opera®** 1 'from 
territory, during die Winter 1948 

they were excluded from further partici- 
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pation in coalition governments after their 
plans for a classic coup d’6tat had been 
exposed. Such failures have at last con¬ 
vinced them that they had. been on the 
wrong track. Their policy today is to 
appear clad in democratic clothing of a 
design that is outlined in their new draft 
programme. 

The draft, to be finally discussed and 
approved at the party congress m 1969, 
abandons the traditional doctiine of 
obtaining power by force. It advocates 
the introduction of socialism in Finland 
by peaceful and democratic means, not 
by measures, taken by a minority against 
the will of the majority. 

The new policies are in tune with the 
voices of two prominent revisionists in the 
party—Mr Erkki Salomaa, the party’s 
deputy chairman, and Mr Jorma Sim- 
pura, editor of Kansan Uutiset, the lead¬ 
ing communist daily. They are not in tune 
with that of the party’s former chairman, 
Mr Aimo Aaltonen, who was voted out of 
office just before the 1966 elections. Mr 
Salomaa has demanded a purge of the 
stalinists who oppose the new policy. Mr 
Aaltonen’s mam weapon in the power 
struggle is his claim that only the 
stalinists can maintain good relations 
between the Finnish and Russian parties. 
To the revisionists this sounds very out 
of date. They hope to enter the 1970 

Andorra 


Even Napoleon failed to annex Andorra. 
So General de Gaulle had little hope of 
spreading the tricolour over the largest 
of Europe’s mini-states. Still the enthusi¬ 
astic reception during his visit on Monday 
probably indicated that Andorrans give 
him more than his rightful half-share 
of their support. 

The French head of state exercises joint 
suzerainty over the tiny Pyrenean state 


general election with a new party pro¬ 
gramme -and a clean record in govern¬ 
ment, and they are determined not to be 
sent off the field for foul play. 

The criticism now levelled at the 
communists for refusing to approve the 
devaluation and other severe economic 
measures could tell against them in the 
elections. But their 1^69 party congress 
and their course during the months of 
campaigning that follow it will determine 
whether they can maintain the position 
they now occupy as coalition partners of 
the Social Democrats and the Centre 
(formerly Agrarian) party. 

Memories of the civil war still cast a 
shadow over a Finland in which sur¬ 
prisingly deep class differences persist. It 
was not Soviet pressure that led to the 
communists’ participation in the present 
government. It was a strong desire, shared 
by President Urho Kekkonen and a num¬ 
ber of historians and sociologists, to heal 
the rifts in Finnish society and give the 
communists more of a sense of being at 
home m the national community. This 
kind of thinking may perplex some 
western anti-communists, who need to 
understand the Finnish character better. 

For, given a feeling of security and 
affinity, most Finnish communists will 
contentedly merge themselves into society, 
and the agitators will talk to deaf ears. 


with the Spanish Bishop of Urgel under 
an agreement signed in 1278. Despite 
or perhaps because of this dual control, 
the Andorrans remain fiercely inde¬ 
pendent. By cunningly playing their 
co-princes off against each other when¬ 
ever one attempts to assert his sovereign 
rights, they have resisted being absorbed 
by either of their powerful neighbours. 

In ! 953 ^ ie French government 


objected to the uncensored broadcast of 
one of Andorra’s two commercial % radio 
stations, Radio Andorra., In response to 
Andorran appeals, the Bishop of Urgel and 
his representative succeeded in resisting 
French attempts to c&nsor or suppress the 
programmes. But since 1959, when Spain 
temporarily closed the Spanish-Andorran 
border in an attempt to stop the 
smuggling which contributes ten per cent 
of Andorra’s income, the Andorran 
popularity pendulum has swung back 
towards France. 

Until recently the aim of Andorra’s 
oscillating loyalties was to exclude both 
France and Spain from its domestic 
affairs. But now the Andorrans seem to 
be using the same technique to persuade 
their two sovereigns to participate in a 
development programme. Andorra has a 
Franco-Spa nish hydro-electric scheme 
and a social security system financed 
by the Andorran share of profits 
from French-produced Andorran postage 
stamps. It now wants the French to drive 
a tunnel between the two countries to 
assist its winter sports trade ; at present 
Andorran tourism is hampered by the 
difficulties of access in the winter. 

General de Gaulle clearly delighted the 
Andorrans with his majestic performance 
as the first French co-prince to set foot 
in the country since Charlemagne rescued 
it from the Moors. The absence of any 
reference to Spain in his speech reassured 
them that the vital rifts between their 
sovereigns were still there. But they were 
disconcerted by the general’s harsh 
criticism of their archaic election system 
—only third generation Andorrans can 
vote—and his brief mention of the 
cherished tunnel project. The general 
may have left them with the uncomfort¬ 
able feeling that m future they may not 
continue to have everything their own 
way. 

Kashmir 


India tries a bit 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

At last the Indian government is begin¬ 
ning to reconsider Kashmir in the light of 
Kashmiri and Indian pressures, not inter¬ 
national ones. In the past few weeks many; 
political prisoners in the state have been 
released. Most belong to the Plebiscite 
Front, which supports the ancient United 
Nations resolutions calling for a plebiscite 
to decide Kashmir’s future. Some are 
openly pro-Pakistan. None have any love 
for the present Kashmiri administration 
under Mr G. M. Sadiq. Other pressures 
have come from fresh communal troubles 
in Srinagar whicK look like symptoms of 
Hindu anxiety about a possible new deal; 
for the predominantly Moslem state. ; 
They add to the urgency of finding such 
a deal, which would at last give the state 
a stable and representative government. 

The decisive factor ii likely to be the 
release of Sheikh Abdullah, the former* 
state prime minister, wjio has been - de- 
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Where on Earth? 

The world can now takg advantage of ICI's modernized methods of producing a range of concentrated compound 
fertilizers (CCF) more eJonomically than ever before. 

Whatever the climatic or soil conditions, the Agricultural Division of Id, backed by its vast computer-assisted research 
establishments and the world-famous Jealott’s Hill agronomic laboratories, can tailor the precise CCF to meet the 
situation or design the manufacturing plant to fulfil on-the-spot requirements. 

Recent developments mean more economic fertilizers carrying a higher nitrogen content through the use of ammonium 
nitrate ( 35.7 %N) or urea ( 46.6 %N) instead of ammonium sulphate ( 21.7 %N). The size of the plant has been substantially 
reduced. The result: an improved fertilizer with lower capital and production costs. 

There is a story more than 30 years long behind ICI's up-to-date achievements. Today, backed by a vast amount of 
experience. Id-designed plant is producing some 900,000 tons of concentrated compound fertilizers from four units in 
the United Kingdom and one in Malaysia. 

The Id-designed fertilizer units are capable of producing a comprehensive range of tailored products based on ammonium 
nitrate, ammonium phosphate and muriate of potash. 

The Malaysian unit, producing 208,000 tons a year, at Kuala Lumpur is an example of the made-to-measure technique. 
Because the fertilizer is used in tropical areas of high rainfall and on acid soil with high humus content, ground phosphate 
rock has replaced the water-soluble ammonium phosphate. 

All ICI fertilizers feature the special anti-caking properties, achieved by coating each individual prill with oil and china 
clay to give a free-flowing product. 

The wealth of experience in CCF production puts the Agricultural Division of ICI in the unique position of being able to 
offer the world, through selected licencee contractors, plant designs best-suited to local conditions and requirements. 


Other ICI Processes include Ammonia and Town Gas 


The ICI steam-naphtha reforming process has revolutionized the 
economics of producing synthesis gas for ammonia production in 
countries without an indigenous source of natural gas. Today there 
are 80 units in operation or under construction in 26 countries. ICI is 
producing about 3,000 tons of ammonia daily irt the UK from instal¬ 
lations based on the know-how offered to the world and further 
capacity of some 3,000 tons per day is being commissioned. 

For farther Information write to: 


The steam-naphtha reforming process is the basis of the most econom¬ 
ical method of producing town gas. Low in capital and running costs 
the plant is outstandingly reliable, efficient and clean. The process has 
been extensively adopted for town pas manufacture throughout the 
world and 200 units are m commission or under construction. More 
than half the UK’s gas capacity is now based on ICI processes. The 
newest process, the iCI 500*, produces town gas which requires no 
further enrichment. 


THE LICENSING MANA6ER, IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. AGRICULTURAL DIVISION, GILLINGHAM, CO. DURHAM, ENGLAND 
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These bonds were offered and sold in Sweden. 
This advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 


NEW ISSUE 


Swedish Kronor 75,000,000 

International Bank 
for Reconstruction and 
Development 

6 % Twentyfive-Year Bonds of 1967, Due October 15,1992 

Issue Price 100 per cent 

STOCKHOLMS ENSKILDA BANK 


SVENSKAHANDELSBANKEN 

SVERIGESKREDITBANK 


SKANSKABANKEN 
SUNDSVAl^ANKEN 
SMALANDSBANK 
W^pANDS ENSKILDA BANK 


SKANDINAVISKABANKEN 
G0TEBORGSBANK 

SPARBANKERNAS BANK AB 
SKARABORGS ENSKILDA BANK 
UPLANDSBANKEN 
OSTERGOTLANDS ENSKILDA BANK 


October 16,1967 
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Sheikh Abdullah 


tained, except for short periods, ever since 
feiie was deposed from office in 1953. There 
Pis still no confirmation that he will be 
released, and whenever it does happen it 
Mvill be a carefully phased affair. His 
eventual return to Kashmir r$ust rest on 
an understanding with the Indian govern¬ 
ment. 


In New Delhi he now enjoys greater 
respect than he has for perhaps 15 years. 
Earlier this year some 250 members of the 
Indian parliament voted in favour of his 
release. If his devotion to the Kashmiris 


is grudgingly respected in New Delhi, it 
is wildly reciprocated in the Kashmir 
vallev. To the Kashmiri Moslems the 


release of “ Sheikh Sahib *' as a political 
objective overshadows even the holding of 
a plebiscite. Though his leadership is not 
unchallenged, nor his support unanimous, 
these must be factors in a solution. 


Whatever terms are discussed for settle¬ 


ment of Kashmiri grievances, they are 
unlikely to involve negotiations with Paki¬ 
stan. Relations between the two countries 


have scarcely advanced since the Tash¬ 
kent agreement of January 1966, which 
remains little more than a no-war pact. 
The ceasefire line is being respected and 
there is an increasing tendency in India 
to regard it as permanent, though the 
Indian government cannot afford to sanc¬ 
tion such a view. Even if the Indians were 
prepared to compromise, it is doubtful 
whether Sheikh Abdullah would. He has 


always stood for a unified Kashmir de¬ 
ciding its own future. Yet the chance of 
India and Pakistan reaching agreement on 
the holding of a plebiscite throughout the 
state is minimal. If he is to co-operate 
with the Indian government Sheikh Ab¬ 


dullah will have to accept that a political 
new deal can extend only to the part of 
Kashmir mm fidd by India. 

' Th*. government’s principal 

aim hits beep to emphasise that the state 
is an integral part of India. But interfer¬ 
ence in state affairs for this purpose has 
been oounte^-jjroductiye. And with so 
Kashmiri leaders in jail, the state 
government is suspect as a tool of New 
Delhi f 

India’s other important aim has been 
to win the Support of the Kashmiris. 
Hence an immense number of new schools 
have been opened, and a new university 
- on the outskirts of Srinagar. It must be 
galling to the administration that many of 
the recent communal troubles have started 
as student demonstrations. 

Large sums are also being spent on 
development; New Delhi will provide 
over 95 per cent of this year’s £9.3 million 
programme. The Indian government also 
seeks to keep prices down. Imported rice 
is subsidised to the tune of some £4 mil¬ 
lion a year. Yet prices, as elsewhere in 
India, have risen astronomically, and 
many commodities are still rationed. 
Kashmiris are not impressed. They suspect 
that their own rice is used to feed the 
Indian forces in the state ; therefore huge 
supplies are needed from elsewhere. The 
much-vaunted roadbuilding programme 
is also regarded with suspicion. It centres 
upon the construction, maintenance and 
extension of the Jammu-Srinagar-Leh 
highway, a patchwork of poorly surfaced 
roads used extensively and in some 
sections exclusively as a supply line for 
Indian forces at the front. 

There are large military camps in and 
around all the main cities. Armed troops 
perform regular patrol duties in all Urban 
areas and are invariably called in to deal 
with civil disturbances. The postal service 
is subject to censorship and curfews are 
periodically imposed. Kashmir looks like 
an occupied territory, and to many Kash¬ 
miris Indian rule still feels like repression. 
It is hardly surprising that they dream, 
quite unpractically, of a separate and in¬ 
dependent existence. 

Switzerland 

Subversion 

Switzerland has long l>een the text-book 
example of a tightly knit nation which 
nevertheless lacks the most obvious char¬ 
acteristic of national identity—a common 
language. Now the Swiss are worried that 
a common language is starting to creep 
up on them : the wrong one. 

The Swiss have no fewer than four 
official languages — German, French, 
Italian and Romansch. But 70 per cent 
of the population speak Swiss-German as 
a first language, and another 20 per cent 
speak French. The result is that an un¬ 
usually large proportion of Swiss can 
manage in both French and German. This 
ability to switch from one to the other and 
back again is an important element in 


Swiss unity. But a grave warning has 
recently come from M. Charles Iwpra- 
mun, the director of the ^ 

vices. M. Ducpmmun claim* that 
German bilingualism is on .the <jhdin£ 
because of the increasing use of English* 
English, he says, is assuming the proper? 
tion of a fifth national language: die 
trend could destroy Swiss unity. 

M. Ducomraun seems to have delibera¬ 
tely overstated his case, but he has a 
aise. The need for a common language 
in Switzerland is more urgent than it 
used to be. The old bilingualism was suf¬ 
ficient when Switzerland’s different langu¬ 
age groups remained geographically 
separate. But now increasing social 
mobility is mixing the communities up ; 
and the presence of a huge number of 
foreign workers—mostly Italians—makes 
it less practicable to rely on French and 
German alone. 

For official purposes the old rules still 
apply. But at an informal level many 
Swiss are finding English increasingly 
convenient. For one thing it means that 
no one indigenous language need yield 
pride of place to another. And Swiss- 
German and French have drawbacks 
which make them unsuitable for the role 
of a common language. The various 
Swiss-German dialects are highly collo¬ 
quial and almost incomprehensible to 
those who have learnt standard German. 
Swiss-Germans from one canton some¬ 
times find it hard to understand those 
from another; even the other Swiss- 
Germans, for instance, notice that there is 
something peculiar about the Bernese up- 
country dialect. French, on the other 
hand, does not readily lend itself to tech¬ 
nical and scientific terms. 

The trend towards the use of English, 
though not officially condoned, is redog- 
nised by the education system. French or 
German is still a compulsory second lan¬ 
guage in all Swiss schools. English is com¬ 
pulsory only in secondary schools leading 
to university entrance. 1 he result is that, 
though only a third of all school-leavers 
know English, it is an almost essential 
qualification for higher education. Only 
one of the three types of maturity (the 
qualification for a university place) does 
not require a knowledge of English. In 
addition the increasing popularity of 
English can to some extent be attributed to 
the activities of the British themselves. A 
good deal of the tourist industry is geared 
to the British market. Those working in 
the industry must know English. The 
British au pair system gives growing num- 
l>ers of Swiss girls the opportunity to learn 
English. Many Swiss students come to 
Britain for technical and practical train¬ 
ing. And you can use English to 
Americans too. 

Yet for all this M. Ducommun’s 
fears for his country’s unity are 
exaggerated. In fact, the use of English 
has enabled the Swiss to by-pass the 
problem of elevating one of the indi¬ 
genous languages to the status of a com¬ 
mon language. English, the alien tongue, 
could be an integrating rather than a 
subversive force in Switzerland. 
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We link U.S. markets 
other airlines can’t even reach! 


Let TWA help you pin down American profits fast! 


Head for the great industrial centers of America with us. 
You fly TWA direct toTSfew York or the gateway city near¬ 
est your destination. Then continue on aboard your trans¬ 
atlantic jet — or step into one of our connecting flights — 
and you’re there, ready for business. Fast. It’s the easy, 
one-airline way to Pittsburgh, to Denver, to Cleveland, to 
dozens of other important markets no other ocean-span- 
ran^arrier can reach. Profit from it.Call “Mr. Information’ ’ 
JW travel Agent — or TWA. Depend on us worldwide! 


Welcome [TWA 
to the world of 

thins World Airlines 
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Ford's new merry-go-round 


Detroit, Michigan 


“The bell is tolling for the hourly wage 
k system in American industry,*’ declared 
the United Automobile Workers in July 
as the trade union prepared for the 
mammoth triennial clash with the great 
motor firms. A stage in the clash was 
passed this week with the negotiation of 
a settlement with the Ford Motor Com- 
pany after a seven weeks* strike involving 
some 160,000 workers and the union can 
reasonably claim to have passed it with 
success. But the bell will have to toll on 
a while longer yet. The agreement grants 
a substantial mitigation of the hazards of 
life on an hourly wage : it does not, as 
the union demanded, “ erase once and for 
all the distinction between hourly-rated 
and salaried workers.” 

A guaranteed income and salaiy status 
for production workers were' only two 
of many claims put forward by the UAW. 
But they were the most imagination- 
catching of the lot. In fact the first step 
towards the guaranteed income was taken 
at Ford in 1955, when the “ supplemental 
unemployment benefit ” was negotiated. 
Each company how pays an agreed 
amount for each man-hour worked into 
a trust fund, from which payments are 
made to supplement a worker’s insurance 
benefit when he is laid off. 

Since 1955 the scheme had been 
improved to a point at which, in some 
plants at least, being laid off for a few 
weeks in late summer when the plant was 
being retooled for new models was no 
longer regarded as a hardship to be borne 
by the junior workers but had become a 
privilege claimed by the senior workers 
for themselves. Senior workers were able 
to collect something like three-quarters 
of their normal take-home pay. The 
employers, for their part, began to find 
it unnecessary to send men home for so 
long now that it cost so much and during 
the recent boom years the annual lay-off 
period has tended to shrink from about 
six weeks to perhaps no more than three. 

These interesting trends now get an 
extra impetus. A Ford worker who 
becomes unemployed will be entitled to 
95 per cent of what he would have earned 
after tax had he been working, except 
that $7.50 will be deducted for what ne 
saves by staying at home. Workers with 


seven years of service, who form about 
half the production labour force at Ford, 
will be entitled to a full year of this 
treatment, those with less service to a 
shorter period of it. Thus, so long as no 
great depression stalks the land again, the 
guaranteed annual income is for practical 
purposes an accomplished fact at Ford 
and it can be taken as certain that the 
Chrysler and General Motors corpora¬ 
tions, with whom agreements have yet to 
be negotiated, will follow suit. 

What is not accomplished is salaried 
status for production workers, an aspira¬ 
tion which last year won the backing of 
the National Commission of Technology, 
Automation and Economic Progress. The 
salaried worker still has advantages that 
the hourly paid worker does not. If he 
sits on a jury or attends Ins mother-in-law’s 
funeral or appears on Parents’ Day at 
school and takes his work home in a 
briefcase to deal with after supper, the 
pay of the white collar man does not 
suffer. In the rich world of the American 
motor industry the blue collar worker can 
earn respectable money indeed. But he 
is timed in his coming and going and his 
pay stops when he is not at his post. 

True, the salaried worker can be 
sacked, however genteelly, without a 
powerful union demanding to know the 
reason why, under threat of closing the 
place down. The company says that it 
does not care about any supposed distinc¬ 
tion of status or social position ; it cares 
about work rules and production econo¬ 
mics. If a production worker is not at 
his station there has to be a standby man 
to take his place and this costs money. 

However, some of the company’s other 
defences of the status quo imply that 
differences in the traditional relationship 
between free enterprise and its two groups 
of servants have something to do with the 
distinction as well. Thus it points out 
that in all Ford plants absenteeism among 
the production workers is at its lowest 
on pay day and at its highest on the 
Friday afternoon shift that follows pay 
day. Relations remain burdened by the 
fact that production workers are still not 
expected to like their work and with good 
reason. Automation has still not gone so 
far, by a long way, as to make the 


engineering prod rr1 

environment. It i„ x«.ut a place of strain 
and tension. Here is the barrier which 
Mr Walter Reuther, the president of the 
UAW, and his colleagues have failed, on 
this occasion, to break through. 

What they have won is fairly dazzling, 
nevertheless. Before the strike, which has 
cost the company perhaps 4111,000 cars 
and lorries in lost production and the 
union’s members perhaps $i,oo0 a head 
in lost wages, the company offered an 
immediate general wage increase of 13 
cents an hour, with increases in succeed* 
ing years which would have brought the 
total minimum increase to 34 cents an 
hour over the next three years. Those 
terms have been improved to 20 cents an 
hour at once, and a total increase averag¬ 
ing just over 50 cents over the three years. 
Most of the existing cost-of-living incre¬ 
ment is consolidated into the basic rate 
and provision is made for further incre¬ 
ments in the second and third years. But 
Ford won two points sought by the 
industry ; that these increments should 
not exceed 8 cents an hour each year 
and that the computation will be made 
only once a year, not quarterly. 

The lower paid worker who has been 
earning $3.2-, an hour will go up by 
stages to about $3.90 in actual pay. If 
pensions, medical care, extra unemploy¬ 
ment insurance, holidays and other 
benefits are taken into the calculation the 
average hourly cost of labour at Ford 
has been $4.68. Nobody will say quite 
what it is going to be now but the union 
won striking gains in pensions, present 
and future, which for the first time are 
to be tied to hourly wage rates. Mr 
Reuther, who has the task of persuading 
his members to ratify the agreement, 
claimed that the economic gains were 
“ unprecedented.” 


UNION'S CASE AT FORD 

Annual earnings and dividends Totals Jan 1,1949 
(Assuming both wars equal in 1949) to Dec 31, I960 
SHAREHOLDER'S 

$ thousand , GAINS $784X 


SHAREHOLDER S 
ANNUAL r 


30 — 


10 -T 



CAPITAL GAIN 
$474,000 

OIVIDENQS 

$801000 


WORKER'S 

EARNINGS 

$mbpo 


1040 5294MBS606264S6 

Source Statement of Mr Welter Reuther to Joint Economic 
Committee of Concrete NO.1S07 
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,jved has an interest in 
ang the cost of a labour 
KNHHHHP r at the moment when it is 
4 -;k .K»rThe union has ta sell it to its 
HIHrcrs. The company keeps quiet for 
■■rsake of the union ratification and a 
^[uick return to work so that it can start 
making up lost ground. Objective 
estimates of percentage increases in 
labour costs are left to outsiders. In this 
case the consensus seems to be that the 
Ford workers have gained about 6.5 per 
cent a year for the next three years. This 
is far above any guideposts or standards 
that would be suggested in Washington 
if Washington still thought it any use 
offering advice. Mr Reuther claims there 
is nothing inflationary about the settle¬ 
ment he has won : productivity is 
buoyant and wages are not outpacing it, 
the industry's profits are too high, he is 
simply making a necessary adjustment in 
the way its earnings are distributed and 
there will be no need for the industry to 
raise its prices. 

The holes in this position are plain to 
see. Ford raised its prices weeks ago and 
its labour negotiator observed drily that 
all costs had to be reflected in prices. 
Americans buying new cars are less likely 
to dig into their pockets for the extra 
money than to let the hire purchase 
finance company do it for them. The 
agreement at Ford, and the other 
(doubtless, similar) agreements that will 
follow with Chrysler and General Motors, 
will also set a standard for agreements 
next year in aluminium, steel and in other 
industries which are suppliers of auto¬ 
mobile materials and components. The 
merry-go-round is on. 

Mr Reuther’s position is very strong. 
Still, he and his colleagues are aware 
of critics, opponents and even possible 
competitors breathing down their necks 
and this alone would have made it 
dangerous for them to settle for less than 
they have got. Most of the potential 
trouble at present comes from the skilled 
trades in the union (men like die-cutters, 
toolmakers, pipe-fitters and electricians) 
and from the group of unionised salaried 
workers (design and engineering draughts¬ 
men, cost estimators, modellers and other 
superior people). Self-appointed leaders 
have been trying to get them to break 
away and join a new organisation calling 
itself the International Society of Skilled 
Trades. Both groups have refused to 
defect. But their complaints that their 
interests were not being properly repre¬ 
sented by the big union, which covers the 
whole industry, have been loud. The 
main grievance is the familiar one that a 
series of flat rate increases applicable to 
all grades has tended to reduce the 
differential between the general produc¬ 
tion workers and the highly paid skilled 
men. Not long ago they succeeded in 
getting the union’s rules amended to 
permit them to vote separately on the 
ratification of an agreement ; in effect, 
they * veto. Thus Mr Reuther had 
no c Wp but to take notice of their 
pressiMM&r special consideration. To 


appease the skilled trades he has secured 
for them an immediate increase of 50 
cents an Hour (instead c>f go cents for 
the general workers) ; their average gain 
over the three yean will be just over one 
dollar an hour. 

This has not satisfied them and a crowd 
waited to boo and jeer at Mr Reuther as 
he entered a meeting of branch leaders 
on Monday. But the skilled men are fairly 
affluent members of the middle class to 
whom, nowadays, walking the picket line 
week after week goes against the grain. 
Thus Mr Reuther got 70 per cent even 
of their vote, with 90 per cent of the 
production workers approving, and the 
agreement has been ratified. 

Some officials of the union were saying 
this week that the real struggle in the 
industry was still to come. Mr Reuther 
has never concealed his view that General 
Motors is the real antagonist; Ford was 
just a sacrificial victim, chosen to set 
an example to the others. 




time in more than a decade. Whenever 


Floating Governors 

Aboard the SS Independence 

Like the annual conferences of State 
Governors held on dry land in 1965 and 
1966, last week’s bizarre floating con¬ 
ference aboard the SS Independence 
sailing from New York to the Virgin 
Islands was preoccupied by the war in 
Vietnam. For the third straight year 
President Johnson, operating through the 
person of his former political manager 
(and confidant), Governor Connally of 
Texas, did his best to insist that the 
Governors pass a resolution that would 
have the effect of endorsing the Admini¬ 
stration’s policies in Vietnam. Also until 
the very moment of the shipboard voting 
last Thursday, Mr Connally and his 
Democratic colleagues were confident that 
the Republicans, after a bit of grousing, 
would go along again this year rather 
than give the impression of denying 
support to America’s fighting men. 

The extent of their mistake reflects 
the misinterpretation of the political scene 
today by leading Democrats. With only 
one defection the Republican Governors 
voted against taking up the Vietnam 
resolution. It made no difference that last- 
minute changes inserted by Mr Connally 
made the resolution itself a milk-and- 
water thing that did no more than wish 
well to the fighting troops. The Republi¬ 
cans were simply in no mood to take any 
action that might be interpreted even 
faintly as approval of the President’s con¬ 
duct of the war. The obvious reason for 
the changed attitude of the Republicans 
is the declining public support for the 
war itself and thus for Mr Johnson’s war 
policy. Beyond this, the events aboard the 
Independence reflected some new facts 
of political life. 

The Republican Governors, their ranks 
enlarged from 17 to 25 by their gains in 
the 1966 elections, are now a political 
force to be reckoned with for the first 


the full conference was not immersed in 
its limp sessions on air pollution or high¬ 
way construction (sessions made all the 
more lugubrious by the pitch and roll 
of the ship), the Republicans stole away 
for a private caucus. Besides deciding 
on the firm stand on Vietnam, these 
meetings established a preliminary strategy 
designed to give the Governors, , a 
generally more progressive force than the 
Republican leaders in Congress, a greater 
hand in control of the party’s presidential 
nominating convention in Miami next 
August. In contrast, the Democrats held 
no private meetings on the ships. “We 
were afraid to ,** explained one Democratic 
Governor, only half in jest. 

The liberal Democrats on board were 
privately dismayed by the heavy-handed 
tactics used to try to win Republican votes 
for the Vietnam resolution. In the con¬ 
ference itself, Mr Connally unleashed a 
tirade against dissent, prepared from the 
President’s own briefing papers on Viet¬ 
nam. Most embarrassing was the radio 
telegram from Mr Marvin Watson, the 
political aide at the White House, giving 
advice on how to handle the Republican 
Governors in connection with the resolu¬ 
tion. Somehow a copy fell into the hands 
of one of them, Mr Reagan of California, 
who promptly distributed it to the press. 

Among the possible Republican presi¬ 
dential candidates on board, Governor 
Romney of Michigan continued his 
decline and Mr Reagan kept up his 
astonishing climb from Hollywood 
obscurity just three years ago. Subdued 
and looxing physically tired—if not from 
the tossing of the ship, then from his 
unhappy experiences in quest of the 
presidential nomination—the usually 
ebullient Mr Romney did little to help 
himself. In the closing moments of the 
conference, he unwisely, against the 
advice of his staff, joined in sponsoring a 
resolution endorsing Mr Johnson’s call 
for an income tax surcharge and was 
predictably slapped down by his Republi¬ 
can colleagues. 

By contrast Mr Reagan, attending his 
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Mowlem Hi 

haw never ■ 
built a windmill ■ 
but they ■ 

would know 1^1 
how to set about it 

(Thafs experience) 


^ If you asked our architects to design you a windmill 

PPL- ,.f ^ t they would certainly be surprised enough to ask why. 

( They might even have the temerity to suggest that you could 

ffl i|jj J\ <do the job better with good old-fashioned electric power. 

JlU]*!/ r But if you stuck out for a windmill, a windmill you would get 

J -andagoodone . 

df'* ^ Mowlem have the knowledge and the resources 

and facilities to design and construct any industrial or commercial project. 

The one thing they don’t have is preconceptions. They don’t believe that 
there is just one formula for success. And they don’t believe that their clients necessarily 
know less than they do. In fact the Mowlem mind is an open one. 

The only point Mowlem really insist upon is that the building must be really 
well constructed to a design that is first class both functionally and economically. / 

This is something that Mowlem apply rigorously no matter whether 
the development is small or large. 

And it is your best insurance. For it means that no matter whether you want 

a single storey office block or a massive production complex, you receive 
the same expertise, the same attention and the same freedom from worry. 

So keep the name Mowlem in mind next time you 
have to commission a new development. It will certainly save you a good deal of trouble. 
Andpossibly, money too! , -.f~f -- ^ — _ 

mm Mowlemgg&r^ 
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first Ooverjopp’ conference, made an 
impression even on those who do not 
admire, his reactionary dogmatism, He 
was articulate, forceful ana one of the 
leaders in the move to deny Mr John sop 
his annual Vietnam resolution. But when 
the conference came to vote on a routine 
report recommending social programmes 
as an antidote to racial problems, Mr 
Reagan revealed the gulf on such issues 
between him and the bright young pro¬ 
gressive who is becoming the archetype of 
the Republican Governor. While the 
overwhelming majority of Republicans 
were voting for the report, Mr Reagan 
was joining southern Democrats in 
opposing it. 

In truth neither Mr Reagan nor Mr 
Nixon, whose name got hardly a mention 
aboard the Independence, is the 
Governors’ presidential candidate. Their 
nominee is Governor Rockefeller of New 
York who, after hotly pursuing the 
Piesidency for nearly ten years without 
coming close, has clothed himself with 
a new political magic by disdaining the 
office. Mr Rockefeller was the man of 
mystery of the conference, telling 
leporters 44 1 don’t want to be President,” 
refusing to give press conferences and 
leaving the Virgin Islands two days early 
to fly hack to New . York. Although 
militant conservatives want Mr Reagan 
and the party regulars want Mr Nixon, 
the Governors want Mr Rockefeller. That 
they are a potent force whose wishes must 
be at least considered is a fact which the 
conference underlined. 


Congress in revolt 


The President is said to derive some com¬ 
fort fiom the reflection that even George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln had 
to fight wars with one eye on their rebels 
at home. Certainly today the view of the 
Capitol from the White House is one of 
sudden uproar and defiance. As Mr John¬ 
son’s popularity has ebbed, leaders even 
of his own party have struck out on their 
own while the heartened Republicans 
have resurrected their alliance with con¬ 
servative Democrats. In the Senate the 
breach has come over tariff policy : five 
members of the Cabinet were thrown into 
the battle before the Finance Committee 
to stem a protectionist tide that was 
sweeping almost every Senator along. 

If all the Bills which they are spon¬ 
soring were to pass, nearly two-fifths of 
America’s imports would be reduced 
drastically, while retaliation from abroad 
could wreak even greater havoc on 
America’s exports, starting with farm 
products. For the moment, the danger 
seems to be receding. There have been 
sober second thoughts in the Senate about 
the wisdom of attaching a protectionist 
rider to the social security Bill (the 
Senate cannot originate tariff legislation) 
and no other suitable vehicle is in sight. 
Moreover, there are dear hints that a 



presidential veto awaits any protectionist 
legislation. 

Yet it is to the Senate that the President 
has had to look to tame the extravagances 
of the House of Representatives—extra¬ 
vagances of economy, that is. In one wild 
session the House voted fiist to forbid 
federal agencies to spend more than they 
did during the past fiscal year (with cer¬ 
tain exceptions) ; then to limit total 
spending to $131.5 billion, apart from any 
necessary increases in expenditures on the 
war. All were attached to a routine but 
essential measure permitting federal 
agencies which have not received their 
appropriations for the current year to con¬ 
tinue spending money. The exact effect is 
impossible to calculate, but the reduction 
demanded in civilian spending is put at 
between $5 billion and $8.7 billion, with 
a third of the financial year nearly over 
and most members well aware that cuts 
are possible in only about $20 billion 
of the government’s annual spending. 

Sober members were shocked by this 
irresponsibility. It is one thing to demand 
some economy before taxes are increased 
(though in the mood of the House it 
seems increasingly doubtful whether the 
most stringent economy will lead to a tax 
increase this year). But the House has 
shown no evidence itself of a will to 
economise; it is playing to the gallery 
back home, where economy is as popular 
as higher taxes are disliked. The Presi¬ 
dent has always insisted that he would 
submit cuts when Congress completed its 
■work on appropriation Bills. But now con¬ 
servatives are openly gleeful at the thought 
that the President may have to gut his 
own social programmes as well as foreign 
aid. Fortunately Senators, two-thirds of 
whom are not up for election next year, 
are less vulnerable to the economy virus, 
through not quite immtine ; by mid-week 
they had beaten off two schemes requiring 
Budget cuts, though to secure the agree¬ 
ment of the House concessions seem 
inevitable, ft has been a harsh ordeal 
for a President whose reputation for 
astute political management once stood 
so high. 


Militant for peace 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT OUTSIDE ™ 
THE PENTAGON 

Last Week Washington’s great demonstra¬ 
tion to end the war in Vietnam began 
at the Lincoln Memorial in the warm, 
bright sunlight of a clear autumn Satur¬ 
day. The large and peaceful crowd 
contained protesters of all ages and 
descriptions who listened with good 
humour to a programme of anti-war 
speeches and songs. By dusk most of the 
demonstrators were drifting back to town 
to escape the evening chill after their 
three-mile march to the Department of 
Defence across the Potomac River. But 
at the Pentagon the sting of tear gas 
filled the air where several thousand 
angry, scornful young demonstrators 
thronged an area which the organisers 
had been told was off-limits to the 
marchers, while a grim line of soldiers 
armed with rifles kept them out of the 
building itself. 

The protest had fallen into the hands 
of the militants and they held on to as 
much of the forbidden car park as 
they could until they were finally dis¬ 
persed at midnight on Sunday, when their 
permit to demonstrate expired. By 
Monday morning, the number of arrests 
for civil disobedience or assault stood at 
680. Twenty-four marchers were treated 
for bloody heads or sprained limbs and 
about a dozen soldiers and United States 
marshal were roughed up. 

The militants got their chance to 
convert an orderly and well-contained 
protest rally of some 50,000 persons into 
the tense confrontation with the soldiers 
when a small band of youths discovered 
a large bole in the’ line of troops and 
marshals ringing the Pentagon and 
rushed an open door of the building. 
They were thrown back in a brief, 
bloody clash with troops at the entrance ; 
in the melee, some demonstrators pelted 
the guards with rocks and broke two 
windows in the building. They scrawled 
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anti-war slogans 09 as many walls as they 
could reach, while $ girl danced down a 
line of tense young soldSefs, inserting a,, 
flower into the barrel of each poitij^njfle. 

But with a few zany exceptiotat^jrt&e 
evident during the early, sunny, phase of 
the demonstration, these young people 
were not the flower children of the hippie 
movement. They were determined young 
activists of the New Left, led by experi¬ 
enced organisers from Students for a 
Democratic Society and various Marxist 
groups, as well as disciples of the “ filthy 
speech movement” Thpy were acting 
literally on die exhortation to create a 
“ direct, personal and collective con¬ 
frontation with the war makers," 

In the weeks before the march took 
place, some of the more sedate peace 
groups participating in the National 
Mobilisation Committee to End the War 
in Vietnam, such as Women Strike for 
Peace and the National Committee for a 
Sane Nuclear Policy, privately urged the 
organisers to abandon their call for 
44 direct action " to 44 shut down the war 
machine.” But during the event the 
nominal leaders of the march were swept 
along by the youngsters and on Sunday 
Mr Dellinger and other organisers of the 
inarch declared that it had signalled a 
4l new mood of militancy” in the peace 
movement. 

Next day Mr James Reston of the 
New York Times reported that "everyone 
seemed to have lost in the anti-war siege 
of the Pentagon this weekend ” For the 
record, the participants did not agree : 

44 It went as we planned it,” said a staff 
member of the Mobilisation Committee. 
But the organisers of the march decided 
against any more big rallies for the future 
and recommended instead that participat- 
ing*.groups concentrate on drumming up 
opposition to the war in their local 
communities. Meanwhile, supporters of 
the Administration's objectives in 
Vietnam announced a new Citizens 
Committee for Peace and Freedom in 
Vietnam, headed by a former Democratic 
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Notwithstanding problems created by 
excessive official expenditure, important 
gains are being made. The economic 
growth rate may be up to 4 per cent in 
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Senator, Mr Paul Douglas g( Illinois; and 

General Outer' BrsdW-^fofi „ Ibtater, 

Presidents Eisenhower and Yp&iMr’** 
members.* And Presided Johnson dfcfckrpd 
that he intends tocdntinue the, wsruntil 
"the aggressors know they.ctohot take 
another people’s lend'by fefee.” 

* 

Redistricting—' 
some day _ 

The politics of the 1968 electioju may be 
the talk of Washington, but Congress is 
doing little to provide for the ^mechanics. 
A Bill to reforhi the financing of election 
campaigns is languishing irt the Com¬ 
mittee on Administration of the House of 
Representatives; the members are not 
even showing up to discuss it. And after 
three months of haggling, a group of 
rebellious members of both chambers has 
just sabotaged an attempt by Congress 
to set guidelines for compliance with the 
Supreme Court’s ruling that one man’s 
vote must be worth as much as another’s. 
This is particularly distressing because it 
happened in a conference committee, 
which exists for the purpose of amalgam¬ 
ating House and Senate versions of the 
same Bill ; the members are not sup¬ 
posed to bring in new matter or turn 
against their parent bodies. 

This particular conference ruled that 
states which have not already changed 
the boundaries of their congressional dis¬ 
tricts satisfactorily, to make them more 
nearly equal in population, will not now 
have to do so until after the 1970 census, 
unless a special census is taken earlier. 
Admittedly, to base new districts on the 
out-of-date i960 census would probably 
be—in the words of Governor Reagan of 
California— 44 an exercise in futility.” But 
the conferees also abandoned any 
attempt to set up permanent guidelines 
for the future—even though in their in¬ 
dividual Bills both Houses had said that 
there should not be more than a varia¬ 
tion of 10 per cent between the largest 
and smallest districts after 1970. 

The struggle in conference centred on 
the liberal Senate Bill, under which the 
10 per cent population rule would have 
been applied before the 1968 election 
and which insisted that the shape of each 
district be determined by compactness 
rather than by political considerations. 
These provisions were the result of a 
masterful campaign led by Mr Edward 
Kennedy, the young Senator from Mas¬ 
sachusetts. Perhaps his relatively junior 
status nettled the establishment; at any 
rate, with the exception of Mr Kennedy, 
the Senate's conference team was stacked 
with senior members who had voted con¬ 
sistently against the Senate’s and 
Kennedy's own positions. There is a dim 
chance that one or both Houses of Con¬ 
gress may reject the compromise version 
and send it back to conference for recon¬ 
sideration. Otherwise Mr Kennedy's sup¬ 
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porters have the cold comfort of 
being able to introduce a new Bill next 
yefrr. 

the present Bill; if parsed, could put 
Congress at odds with tne courts by halt¬ 
ing redistricting in the several' states 
where the prodess is at present irt motion 
under court orders. In California, for 
example, the State Supreme Court has 
recently ruled that the Legislature must 
redraw the boundaries of the state’s 
districts by December 7th or the judges 
will do it. This could mean a court case 
to decide whether Congress's new legisla¬ 
tion is constitutional. 


Chill at Hot Springs 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

President Johnson’s honeymoon with the 
business community ha 9 lasted a good bit 
longer than anyone would ever have pre¬ 
dicted but now, after four years, it is 
over. The issue that has been the im¬ 
mediate cause of the cooling of affections 
is an odd one—the 10 per cent surcharge 
on corporate and personal income taxes 
which President Johnson has been trying 
to get through Congress. What is odd 
about it is that big business, for the most 
part, supports the tax rise and is critical 
of the President not for attempting to 
take money out of individual and cor¬ 
porate pockets, but for failing to push his 
proposal effectively. This charge 
could Ije heard on every side 
during the meeting at Hot Springs, Vir¬ 
ginia, this past weekend of the hundred 
presidents and chairmen of corporations 
who belong to the Business Council. 
Although nearly half of the members 
openly supported President Johnson in 
1964, scarcely one could be found at the 
meeting who thought that he would vote 
for Mr Johnson digain. 

It is always difficult, however, to deter¬ 
mine whether this particular group of 
business executives—who tend to be both 
inarticulate and shy of personal publicity 
—really mean exactly what they say. 
Without doubt they do, indeed, support 
the increase in taxes and they foresee 
troublesome inflation and downright 
dangerous conditions in the money mar¬ 
kets if taxes are not raised. But several 
other factors seem to lie beneath their 
charge that the President has defaulted 
on his responsibility to lepd by refusing 
to propose the reductions in govern¬ 
ment expenditure that members of 
Congress have insisted are an absolute 
prerequisite to legislative action on the 
tax Bill. 

Like much of America, these heads of 
large firms seem simply to be in a dis¬ 
gruntled frame; of mind. This is true in 
spite of the fact that most members of 
the Business Council continue to support 
the President’s position on the war in 
Vietnam. The basic mood of business 
executives always flows mainly, however, 
from' the condition in which they find 
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On November 4, SAS opens a new world route- 
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An Opportunity Not To Be Missed! 
The 1968 Tokyo Aerospace Show 


The 1968 Tokyo Aerospace Show, the only one of its kind to be held in Asia, will be given from October 
10 until October 13 at the Iruma Base just outside the Japanese capital Asahi Shimbun already is in an advanced 
stage of planning the special supplement to be issued in early October, 1968, to culminate the Asahi campaign to 
publicize the event 

This supplement is being planned with the experience gained with the 1966 Tokyo Aerospace Show, which 
attracted 780,000 visitors The potential market m the aerospace field has grown not only in Japan but in the Asian 
countries that look to Japan for industrial leadership 

Asahi Shimbun is one of the sponsors of the aerospace show An overwhelming majority of the political, 
financial, business, scientific, and intellectual leaders of Japan are among the five million readers of Asahi 
Shimbun 

The aerospace supplement will go out with the regular Asahi Shimbun editions to all 15 million readers 
Here is the ideal opportunity for you to deliver your advertising message where it will have the most impact—and 
the greatest opportunity of attracting new customers. 

-Asahi Shimbun 

THU FOBEMOST NEWSPAPER IN JAPAN 

Net Paid Circulation ... - _ _ _ ^ ^ 

(ABC, Jan -June, 1967) Morning Edition 5 , 253,648 Evening Edition 3 , 466,587 

For information on The 1963 Tokyo Aerospace Show and advertising in the 
Asahi Special Supplement, please contact: 

Joshua B. Powers Ltd., Gilfow House, 5 Winsley Street, London W. 1 , England 
Joshua B. Powers Inc., S51 Fifth Ave , New York, N.Y. 10017 , U.S A 
Tokyo Aerospace Show Office, c/o Asahi Shimbun, Tokyo, Japan 
International Division, Advertising Dept., amim Shimbun, Tokyo, j*p*n 
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their profits and these have been down 
somewhat this year, yvith threats of fur¬ 
ther shrinkage to come. A related factor 
is the large wage increases that have 
characterised settlements with the trade 
unions in 1967 ; these do not make busi¬ 
ness executives cheerful. 

Still deeper, however, there seems to 
lie a simple matter of wounded ego. These 
businessmen feel that they are no longer 
being consulted by the President, before 
he makes up his mind on public issues 
that concern them. Nowadays, when they 
are summoned to the White House at all, 
they say that it is to be presented, per¬ 
haps a few hours in advance of the 
public announcement, with a decision 
already made and a request for their 
support for it. The business leaders feel 


that Mr Johnson has come increasingly to 
rely solely on a tiny group of personal 
advisers, a complaint that has also been 
heard recently in Congress. Which deci¬ 
sions might have been different if more 
outsider* had been consulted they do not 
specify. 

Strangely enough, the rift between Mr 
Johnson and the business community has 
come just as businessmen are accepting 
more and more an idea that used to 
Separate them dramatically from any 
Democratic Administration. This is that 
special programmes and efforts are needed 
to help disadvantaged Americans and to 
solve other social problems. Nearly half 
of the latest Business Council meeting 
was taken up with discussions of such 
problems and the part that business might 


% 

play in solving them* To , h* syt^the 
member^ when speaking for ^rotation, 
refuse even to consider the . idea 4h$t 
business has any obligation ttPnin* and 
train under-qualified Negroes or to install 
equipment to control air and water pollu¬ 
tion, unless the expenditures involved are 
offset by some form of government pay¬ 
ment or tax benefit. But some of the very 
men who cling most vigorously in public 
to this profits-as-usual position have been 
talking one way but acting another. More 
than a handful of them head companies 
which are footing at least a portion of the 
bill for dealing with social problems. And 
while acceptance of the idea that business 
does, indeed, have social responsibilities 
is growing only slowly, it is nonetheless 
clearly under way. 


"The” Budget—-at last 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The confusion that has long plagued Con¬ 
gress, economists and even members of 
the public wanting to know just how much 
money the American government spends 
and takes in each year may be on its way 
to elimination none too soon. For more 
than a decade now, the federal govern¬ 
ment has been actively using and publish¬ 
ing three different sets of Budget figures. 
Each has its perfectly legitimate uses and 
reasons for existence but the confusion 
over which should be called The Budget 
has reached intolerable proportions in 
recent years. 

President Johnson, who had himself 
given primary empha&is ^o two different 
ways of measuring the Budget in two 
successive years in his Budget messages, 
sought a way out last spring by naming 
a presidential commission to study the 
basic concepts. The commission, headed 
by Mr David Kennedy, the Chicago 
banker (no kin to the political family), 
has probably set a speed record for presi¬ 
dential commissions. It made its final 
report last week after only seven months. 

The Kennedy Commission’s proposals 
can be boiled down to two basic concepts. 
The first is to include everything in the 
totals, except for government income, such 
as that from sales of postage stamps, which 
is directly related to the services that the 
income finances. The Post Office Depart¬ 
ment’s budget, like that of other agencies 
with related non-tax income, would con¬ 
tinue to be stated on a net basis. 

After that all of the government’s other 
spending programmes would be stated on 
a gross basis and all would be included 
in The Budget. Activities such as highway 
construction and social security taxes‘and 
payments, which ate financed through 
special trust funds, would be added into 
the complete figures, which they are not 
now in the Budget Congress has always 
preferred to look at, the so-called adminis¬ 
trative Budget. 

Nevertheless, the problem that has 
plagued economists about the Budget totals 
would be taken care of, also. The dis¬ 
bursements and repayments under the 
government’s many direct loan pro¬ 
grammes would be computed separately 
and a calculation—to be called " the 


receipts and expenditures account ”— 
would be available showing all government 
spending exclusive of the direct loan pro¬ 
grammes. This figure, without lending 
activities, is the one that economists 
generally feel gives the best measure of 
the impact of government speeding on the 
economy. 

The totals reached in the receipts and 
expenditures account would be most closely 
similar to those now contained in the 
Budget which is calculated on the basis of 
the national income accounts. What would 
be known as The Budget will closely 
approximate the present “ cash ” Budget, 
although it will be on an accrual rather 
than a cash basis—that is, liabilities will 
be included when they are incurred, as in 
the national income accounts. A number 
of smaller but still useful refinements were 
also proposed by the Kennedy Com¬ 
mission. For example, the costs of 
subsidised interest rates in the direct lend¬ 
ing programmes would be included as an 
expense, thus making it easier to identify 
the true outlays involved in them. 

General applause has greeted the pro¬ 
posals, if only because they do promise 
an end to confusion. Fears have been 
expressed in a few quarters that a shift 
to the commission's plan would only inten¬ 
sify the attacks on spending by the federal 

BUDGETS COMPARED 


government, because the total figures 
shown under the new concept would be 
considerably larger than those in the old 
administrative Budget, which has always 
been the most widely publicised figure. 
But in general, there is a disposition both 
in the Administration and in Congress to 
go ahead with the shift to the new basis 
It will, however, require several years to 
accomplish all of the necessary mechanics 
and meanwhile the confusion may be 
compounded. 

The one major internal dispute en¬ 
countered by the commission was over the 
method of budgeting sales to the public 
by the federal government of shares in 
financial assets it holds—the so-called 
participation certificates, a favourite 
device of President Johnson's. The com¬ 
mission's majority considers that these 
sales are merely a means of financing the 
federal deficit and do not represent 
income to the government. Administra¬ 
tion officials on the commission, which 
contained both government and non¬ 
government people, have indicated that 
they disagree and that the shift will not 
be made on this item. 

Incidentally, the commission came down 
hard against the use of a capital Budget, 
with above-the-line and below-the-line 
items. This idea has never had much 
support in/the United States and presum¬ 
ably the Kennedy Commission's unani¬ 
mous recommendation against it kills the 
idea for many years to come. 
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Embarrassment of 
arms 

This week’s resumption of shipments of 
weapons to Israel and various Arab 
countries—is being justified on the 
grounds that, if the United States did 
not provide the arms, the Soviet Union 
would—and with less restraint. It is an 
old argument; under it the United States 
supplies military Equipment to allies on 
every continent, in an effort to offset the 
$500-600 million worth of arms sold each 
year by the communist countries. 

Another reason why deliveries of 
American arms are considered to be 
essential is to facilitate the economic 
development of “emerging nations” ; in 
Thailand, for example, where guerilla 
movements and subversive activity inter¬ 
fere with economic progress, the United 
States assumes responsibility for the wea¬ 
pons and training needed to maintain 
internal security. 

These are the “ American foreign policy 
objectives ” to which “ arms sales are 
fundamental,” according to the Under 
Secretary of State for Political Affairs. 
Testifying recently before the Banking 
and Currency Committee of the House 
of Representatives, he said that halting 
deliveries of arms 11 might make us feel 
more virtuous but we cannot wash our 
hands of the whole problem and leave 
arms supply in large part to the Soviet 
Union and Communist China.” The 
Deputy Secretary of Defence told the 
same committee that in general arms sales 
create jobs for Americans, increase indus¬ 
trial profits and help to offset the deficit 
on the international accounts. 

His are some of the leasons why it was 
suddenly decided last week that super¬ 
sonic jet aircraft might now be sold to 
Peru (although deliveries will not begin 
until 1969) and presumably also to other 
Latin American countries. It had become 
inevitable that the aircraft would be pro¬ 
vided—indeed, they already are being— 
by France and other European countries 
if the United States did not supply them. 
But this extravagant new round in the 
competition for national prestige between 
countries which cannot afford and do not 
need such sophisticated weapons, and 
which are largely dependent on economic 
aid from the United States, will streng¬ 
then the already stiff opposition in Con¬ 
gress, particularly in the Senate, to the 
Administration’s policy on arms sales. 
This is discussed below by a correspondent 
in Washington — 

Critics of the military assistance pro- 

Mnnies assail the Administration for 
nng a policy which increases Ameri- 
•olvement in other countries, fosters 
is arms races and drains off re- 
< from the recipient countries 
. Anight otherwise be applied to 
tjdt development. Moreover the 
^sfcject in principle to giving the 
WKbranch of the government a free 


hand in deciding policy on arms. They 
want legislative checks on the President’s 
freedom and a part in decision-making. 

Accordingly Congress has put broad 
controls on the foreign assistance pro¬ 
gramme. These limit the number of coun¬ 
tries eligible for military aid and set ceil¬ 
ings on the amount of military assistance 
going to each continent. At the moment 
there is hot debate on the Ellender 
amendment, which tries to eliminate loans 
to developing countries by the Export- 
Import Bank for arms purchases. There 
is also a move to limit the amount of 
its funds which the bank may use to fin¬ 
ance sales of arms. 

The Administration has reacted to all 
this by seeking loopholes in the system. 
This year it was revealed that the Depart¬ 
ment of Defence has been using its 
“ revolving fund ” of $385 million to 
make loans to “ country X ” borrowers, 
who then buy military equipment from 
the United States. When the department 
wishes to arrange financing for “ country 
X,” it provides the Export-Import Bank 
with 25 per cent of the amount. This 
means that the bank has the required 
ratio of reserves for the loan and enables 
it to extend the full amount to “ country 
X.” Several hundred million dollars have 
l>een provided in this way. 

The revolving fund has also been used 
to make medium-term loans at low rates 
of interest to less credit-worthy customers. 
These loans finance only part of the total 
amount needed but they improve the 
customer’s credit position enough to en¬ 
able the Export-Import Bank to lend the 
remainder at commercial rates of interest. 
All repayments of arms loans from the 
revolving fund flow directly into the fund 
instead of to the T reasury. Thus the De¬ 
fence Department can continue to lend in 
this way without seeking annual appro¬ 
priations from Congress. The Church 
amendment to the Foreign Assistance Act 
will eliminate this loophole by curtail¬ 
ing the use of the revolving fund to 
finance sales of arms—if the House of 
Representatives accepts it. The Depart¬ 
ment of Defence exploits another loophole 
by arranging outright military purchases 
by foreign governments from American 
manufacturers. 

But at the same time the Administra¬ 
tion tries to hold its sales of arms to 
developing countries at a minimum. First 
it keeps check on the type, quantity and 
rates of delivery of arms ; the weapons 
are rarely sophisticated, the quantity is 
seldom large and deliveries are always 
spread out over several years. But these 
controls are often difficult to enforce be¬ 
cause the recipients exaggerate their 
needs and ask for more and better arms ; 
if the Americans fail to react to these 
demands the recipient countries threaten 
to turn to communist sources for military 
assistance, as Nigeria did recently. 

The Administation also seeks to control 
the flow of arms by co-ordinating its mili¬ 
tary assistance programmes with those of 
other western powers. In this way the 
total aid that any single country receives 
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from the West is, or is supposed to be, 
predetermined. But in Peru this policy 
does not seem to be working any better 
thap are the other methods of controlling 
deliveries of arms. 


Brighter television? 

Shakespeare luckily is not entertainment. 
Neither is opera and Americans have the 
word of the Commerce Committee of the 
House of Representatives that even Gil¬ 
bert and Sullivan operettas are not prim¬ 
arily for amusement. You enjoy all three 
at your own risk. But enjoy them Ameri¬ 
cans may, for Congress, in one of its rare 
pioneer steps this year, has agreed to pro¬ 
vide federal aid for non-commercial tele¬ 
vision and radio programmes which are 
“ primarily for educational or cultural 
purposes.” • 

Help for building and equipping educa¬ 
tional (non-profit-making) television 
stations is not new, but it is to be ex¬ 
panded ; $38 million has been authorised 
for the next three years. The Public 
Broadcasting Act also provides money for 
a study of instructional broadcasting for 
schools. But the heart of the legislation 
is the authorisation of $9 million to create 
an independent Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting, to stimulate the excellence 
on the air which most Americans feel is 
often lacking in commercial television. 

The corporation will not own any 
stations itself and is forbidden to produce 
programmes. Its job is to contract for 
their production, either by local television 
stations or other private sources, to dis¬ 
tribute them, to make grants to edu¬ 
cational stations to improve local pro¬ 
gramming and to assist these often shoe¬ 
string operations to pay their way. Nine 
million dollars for the first year is far 
from a blank cheque, particularly when 
both political prudence and Congress sug¬ 
gest that the money should be spread as 
widely (which may be as thinly) as 
possible. There are now 130 ETV stations 
on the air and over 70 more on the way ; 
all will be demanding support. 

Both the President and Congress have 
concentrated on establishing the principle 
that television can only make its full con¬ 
tribution to American life if it is freed 
from worry about advertisers’ reactions 
and audience ratings and able to con¬ 
centrate on first-class programmes. Both 
Mr Johnson and Congress have left un¬ 
answered the thorny question of where 
the money is to come from in the long 
run. Most supporters of the legislation 
are strongly opposed to dependence on 
annual congressional appropriations. 
These are unreliably; worse still, depend¬ 
ence on Congress seems certain to dis¬ 
courage precisely the bite and controversy 
which are hoped for ; the new Act forbids 
“ editorialising ” on educational pro¬ 
grammes, but neither President nor Con¬ 
gress is ready to make over a fixed 
revenue to the new corporation. 



Try Continental Bank. 



Continental Bank is ready to serve your corporate 
banking needs throughout the free world. 

We have two full-service branches in London, and one 
each in Tokyo and Osaka. 

We have representative offices in Brussels, Zurich, 
Milan and Mexico City, and we recently opened 
another in Madrid. 

We have affiliated financial institutions in 
over a dozen nations to supplement our exten¬ 
sive network of wholly owned facilities. 

Our fully-staffed Subsidiary-Continental 
Bank International—in New York City 
serves hundreds of important custom- 
* era with interests which span the 
: globe. 

As a major U.S. bank headquar¬ 
tered in Chicago, we work with a 
world-wide network of 3,100 corre¬ 
spondent banks that supplements 
Continental's own facilities. 

Wherever in the world you have busi¬ 
ness tb transact, you can depend on Con¬ 
tinental Bank, the inter-continental bank. 

CONTINENTAL BANK 

Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago 

231 flouth La8alU Street, Chicago. Illinois IMM • Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporatise 

Continental Bank International, 71 Broadway, New York 10006 
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There’s a sameness abot 
most airlines. 

(Same jets, same routes, 
same prices.) 

With Alitalia, it doesn’t 
seem the same somehow 
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It man be something in the air, In the relaxed 
sunny atmosphere surrounding you The warm feeling 
of friendliness Of vi^lity and zest for life 
{ ItWnethtng uniquely Italian that you won t 
A find on any od»r worldwide airline It seven 

inherent in oU* name Take Haifa out of Alitalia, 
aqjd ^hethato you JySt another airline 
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This ad. is dedicatee^ 
the diehard few who’il never 
use aluminium cables. 


Aluminium cables 
cost a cool 30% less than traditional cables. 

All the Area Boards use them. So does British Rail. 

But not the diehards. 

Aluminium cables, claim the diehards, are too difficult to join 
and therefore impractical. 

But the fact is, aluminium cables can be joined as quickly as 
any others. 

And terminated in moments with compression joints. 

Yet, to their credit, the diehard few are still stoutly 
holding out. 

The only regrettable thing is, it's costing somebody. 

Alcan (UK) Limited Alcan House 30 Berkeley Square London W1 

Alcan Industries Limited Banbury, Oxon 

Alcan Foils Limited Exhibition Grounds Wembley Middlesex 
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FROM HUCK FINN TO KENNEDY 

The Search for Order, 1877*1920 
By Robert H. Wiebe. 

347 pages. 

The Urban Nation, 1920-1960 
By George E. Mowry. 

288 pages. 

Macmillan. (The Making of America 
Series.) 36s. each. 

With these two volumes Professor David 
Donald’s historical series, u The Making 
of America,” reaches completion. Cover¬ 
ing the American story from Jamestown 
to Kennedy, it can fairly claim to have 
realised with marked success its an¬ 
nounced objective of “ presenting new 
historical interpretations with clarity and 
compactness.” America’s passion for its 
own past, coupled with the tireless enter¬ 
prise of American publishers, has resulted 
in a remarkable proliferation of national 
histories in serial form. Scratch any 
American historian and you will find a 
contributor to someone’s series either 
enjoying his royalties or working over¬ 
time to earn his advance. To have 
mobilised six outstanding authors in this 
highly competitive industry, to have 
whipped their contributions into print so 
quickly and, above all, to have main¬ 
tained such a high general standard is an 
achievement that should earn Professor 
Donald the Slave-Driving Editor Prize for 
the Sixties. 

His earlier volumes were remarkably 
successful in bringing a fresh approach to 
material threatened by over-familiarity. 
The last two volumes now appearing face 
a different problem, that of finding a 
pattern, any pattern, in a welter of events 
so near our own time. Of the two 
Professor Wiebe’s is the more original, 
Professor Mowry’s the more comprehen¬ 
sible. 

Professor Wiebe begins his volume with 
a brilliant re-creation of the lost, idyllic 
America, the America generations of 
Britons took to their hearts in “ Tom 
k Sawyer ” and 41 Huckleberry Finn,” the 
* America of small town and neighbourly 
countryside. He proceeds to show how 
this took the hammer blows of agrarian 
depression and the rise of the great 
agglomerations of business, finance, latxmr, 
and how populism and progressivism 
sought to impose their own orders upon 
the ensuing cnpog. The treatment breaks 
away from tfyfe beaten paths of the text- 
books ancifthteai>4ifs author as someone 


who at every point has been determined 
to rethink for himself every established 
judgment about the period. This perhaps 
is the book's weakness, as well as its 
strength, because sometimes the author’s 
strivings are too apparent, the search for 
a new, higher level of generalisation only 
too evident. This gives many of his 
chapters a curiously dense quality, as if too 
clogged by abstractions that themselves 
are insufficiently precise. To speak, as he 
does recurrently, of the imposition of 
44 order ” is not, after all, to mark out the 
strivings of this period from a great many 
others of human history. To evoke in 
quasi-metaphorical terms the concept of 
44 bureaucracy ” without ever defining 
exactly what this means, outside govern¬ 
ment, is to dump rather too large an 
intellectual problem in the reader's lap. 
Here and elsewhere there are traces of 
the baneful influence of that overrated 
book, the Beards’ “Rise of American Civil¬ 
isation.” Perhaps because the particulari¬ 
ties of foreign policy, especially at this 
period, offer a more stubborn resistance 
to this kind of over-intellectualisation, the 
chapter* dealing with foreign affairs are 
among the best in the book. And the 
true excellence of Professor Wiebe’s 
groundwork comes out, at every point, 
in the superbly critical 44 Bibliographical 
Essay.” 

If Professor Wiebe*s fault Is an exces¬ 
sive 44 sicklying o’er,” Professor Mowry's is 
certainly too little. His pages would have 
been improved by a more resolute rejec¬ 
tion of the narrative treatment of familiar 
themes. All too often he has failed to 
come up with any worthwhile analysis of 
his own. True he applies to his 40 
years the concept of the transfer of power 
and values from rural society to urban, 
but this leaves too many areas of the 
story bare and unexplained. Nor, at a 
purely narrative level, has he been parti¬ 
cularly successful at the task—admittedly 
no easy one—of disentangling the strictly 
American story from the web of world 
history which the United States so largely 
dominates after 1941. Moreover, he is 
less at home in this international field and 
commits himself to a number of doubtful 
propositions: for instance, that Roose¬ 
velt, unrestrained, would have brought 
America earlier into the war, or that 
Russia’s revolutionary faith was 44 rela¬ 
tively untarnished ” in 1945 or th^t 
personal relations among the Big Three 
at Teheran were 44 excellent.” 

Oddly enough Professor Mowry’s pages 
are freshest and most suggestive when he 
is writing about ideas, particularly about 
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the American artists’ and intellectuals’ 
search for a faith and a philosophy in a 
period whose materialism and mass 
standards were so antipathetic to them. 
Readers will also find thaj£ in his political 
judgments* especially for the most recent 
and most controversial decades, Professor 
Mowry is almost always sensible and fair. 

PARLIAMENTARY CHAMPION 

The Power of Parliament 
By Ronald Butt. 

Constable. 477 pages. 63s. 

Mr Butt is one of the most perspicacious 
political analysts of the daily (and now 
the Sunday) press. He has much experi¬ 
ence of the lobby, has thought carefully 
about Parliament’s problems, and has just 
completed a year at Nuffield writing this 
substantial book. It has been well worth 
doing, even if the book i^ rather more 
substantial than it needed to be. It is not 
often that a mind which is accustomed to 
day-to-day politics has the ability, and 
the opportunity, to look at Parliament in 
historical perspective. What might have 
been a purely academic thesis is enlivened 
by an awareness of actual life and worries 
at Westminster today. 

H is chief purpose is to disabuse Parlia¬ 
ment’s critics of the illusions which have . 
grown up about just what Parliament’s 
purpose is ; which in turn depend on a 
misunderstanding of just what Parliament 
has done in the past. It is a truism that 
when Bagehot wrote an era of particular 
parliamentary power was drawing to a 
close—and Mr Butt argues that the years 
between 1847 and 1867 when the party 
system went haywire were exceptional 
anyway. But the myth has lingered, 
especially among backbenchers them¬ 
selves, that the ordinary member is visibly 
worse off now than ever before. Hence 
one major impulse behind the campaign 
for reform. 

Mr Butt copes with this well. He shows 
the true Parliament to be one in which 
the members customarily existed to sup¬ 
port the executive, except in outright 
crisis (such as the removal of Neville 
Chamberlain) ; in a comfortable, dis¬ 
ciplined society like the British one this 
has usually been sufficient. At the same 
time, he argues from his own lobby ex¬ 
perience that backbenchers have used 
their influence, relatively decisively, more 
often than they themselves might suppose. 
His account of the Conservative govern¬ 
ment’s dropping of the shops* bill is ex¬ 
tremely acute. Where Mr Butt is willing 
to go some way with the reformers is in 
improving Parliament’s ability to cope 
with the great modern growth of admini¬ 
strative detail: here he has some mod¬ 
erately kind words for jjie development of 
the committee system. 

It is also good to find him qualifying 
the current myth of civil service power 
over the executive (which has contributed 
to Parliament’s sense of being by-passed). 
He is also unready to subscribe to the 
theory that recent British prime ministers 



have come to possess presidential power, 
even over their own cabinets. There is a 
good deal here that modem, dons, con¬ 
structing their own accounts of political 
behaviour in vacuo , should prom. from. 
There are occasionally some good 
phrases; “ A political party is most 

happy . . . when it has a leader who can 
cooly counteract, if necessary, its collec¬ 
tive kinks.” But it is a pity that what 
would have been an excellent medium¬ 
sized book has been inflated into such a 
tome. 

AUTHORS NOT SO LONG AGO 

My Brother Evelyn and Other Profiles 
By Alec Waugh. 

Cassell. 340 pages. 30s. 

It should be noted that the full title of 
Mr Alec Waugh’s book is not “ My 
Brother Evelyn ” but “ My Brother 
Evelyn and Other Profiles.” The chapter 
on Evelyn Waugh, indeed, is only one 
out of twenty-one and occupies 39 pages 
out of a total of 340. It would, of course, 
be absurd to suggest that this meagre 
ration is due to the simple fact that the 
brothers did not know one another with 
any real degree of intimacy. Of course 
they did, yet it remains true that their 
meetings were rare and that their beliefs 
and preferences—if Evelyn had shared 
even in a remote degree Alec’s passion 
for cricket, things, in early days at least, 
might have been different—tended to 
keep them apart. Yet it would be mis¬ 
taken to think of the Wau|hs as a divided 
family. Certainly their father, Arthur 
Waugh of Chapman and Hall, of whom 
Alec writes here with such affectionate 
gratitude, was closer in spirit to his elder 
son and certainly, on occasions, relations 
between Arthur and Evelyn were strained, 
but Mrs Waugh was a remarkable person 
whom they could all unite in loving ; and 
” Underhill,” that unpretentious house on 
the borders of Hampstead and Golders 
Green, a happy one. 

It is difficult to keep to objective judg¬ 
ments as the pages of these reminiscences 
of the various authors Mr Waugh knew 
are turned, for so many memories come 
flooding back that the mind is constantly 
at work writing, as it were, endorsements, 
disagreements or qualifications in the 
margin. It was a good idea of Mr Waugh 
to shut J. C. Squire and Clifford Bax up 
together in the same chapter, for then he 
can make the most of the startling con¬ 
trasts that existed between them. He 
would not claim that either is a detailed 
portrait, but, even as sketches, the 
emphasis is all on an atmosphere of sun¬ 
light. He allows a hint of shadows, of 
course, but there was a darker and more 
complex side to Squire than is here 
explored. 

And so it is all through. Words of 
surprising praise are found as readily for 
the critical abilities of 11 Uncle Ralph ” 
Straus as for the good-nature of Somerset 


Maugham and, if some ol tbe characters 
—Temple Thurston, W, L George* for 
instance—mean little today, Mr Waugh 
makes it clear that in their own time 
they were persons of consequence. Mr 
Waugh may not have written a disting¬ 
uished book but “ My Brother Evelyn ” 
is certainly a generous one and it is 
leasant to remember that “ Island in the 
un ” came when he was in his fifties to 
complement the success of “The Loom 
of Youth ” in his 'teens. No elder brother 
could ever have been less jealous of a 
distinguished younger one. 


STALIN'S PRISONS 

Into the Whirlwind 

By Evgenia S. Ginzburg. Translated by 
Paul Stevenson and Manya Haran. 

Collins . 331 pages. 45s. 

The author of this book was caught up in 
the great purges that followed the assas¬ 
sination of S. Kirov, a prominent stalinist 
and party leader. From that day, Decem¬ 
ber i, 1934, the tentacles of the political 
police began to stretch farther and wider 
in a feverish effort not only to fasten on 
Stalin’s real or imaginary opponents, but 
also to destroy any environment that 
might have bred them. And so tens of 
thousands of “ Kirov’s assassins,” 
“ spies,” “ arch-spies,” “ Trotskyists,” and 
“ terrorists ” were thrown into prison. 

It was at this time that the teacher and 
journalist Evgenia Ginzbuig, until then an 
orthodox party member who never ques¬ 
tioned Stalin's political line, felt that “a 
ring of iron . . . was . . . contracting . . . 
and would soon crush ” her. She was 
arrested and sentenced to ten years' soli¬ 
tary confinement. ” For the first time in 
my life,” she says, “ I was faced by the 
problem of having to think things out 
for myself ...” In fact she spent eighteen 
years in notorious prisons and camps, en¬ 
dured sufferings, humiliation and torment. 
Released in 1955, she wrote “ Into The 
Whirlwind,” which contains the story of 
her first four years of prison life. This 
deeply moving book is more than an 
account of cruelty, injustice and torture ; 
it is an historical document. Here we have 
an intelligent eye-witness's account of the 
most terrible period of Soviet history. 
While Russia at the time of the terror 
lay silent, sullen and prostrate the prisons 
were resounding with passionate political 
debate. In 1935-36 in the most dreadful 
jail m Yaroslav ”... books which had 
long since been withdrawn from public 
libraries could be freely borrowed ..." 

Very soon after 1935 the terror was en¬ 
gulfing nearly the whole party, and the 
most zealous interrogators and tormentors 
were thrown into the jails and shared the 
fate of their victims of the day before. 
The news that the most trusted officials 
of Stalin's immediate entourage were also 
caught in the purge, shook the inmates: 

“ But if everybody is supposed to have 
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betrayed one man, isn’t it simpler to think 
thathe has betrayed them wondered 
Evg^ia Ginzburg ty' the hoa^W bf her 
cel 1 mate whose adoration for Stalin p6lr- 
sisted* How did it all come about ? And 
what made the* great heroes of thr revo¬ 
lution as Veil as the rank and file com- 
muniits sign all those confessions ? Could 
it really have been their sordid attempts 
to buy their own lives at the cost of hun¬ 
dreds of others or were they perhaps fol¬ 
lowing the advice of the Social Revolu¬ 
tionary in the neighbouring cell • “ . . . 
sign everything in the hope of reducing 
the situation to such an absurdity as to 
provoke an outburst of indignation within 
the party.” Or perhaps was it true that 
“ We must go on our knees to the party” ? 
But Evgenia Ginzburg did not sign any 
confessions and never compromised with 
her gOciisers. 

How did she and thousands of her fel¬ 
low prisoners manage to survive and to 
keep their integrity ? Had she been a 
communist held bv the Gestapo, “ I would 
have known exactly where my duty lay. 
But here ? . . . how should a communist 
behave in ‘ our own prison ’ ” ? She was 
and remains a communist. It was her 
deep conviction and her unflagging devo¬ 
tion to the pristine ideas of the revolution 
that gave her strength. She owed her sur¬ 
vival to other things too: her strong con¬ 
stitution, her youth, and her extraordin¬ 
arily rich inner intellectual life. She kept 
her sanity in the rat-infested, cold and 


filthy punishment cell by reciting to her¬ 
self, day and night, the verses of Pushkin, 
Nekrasov, Tyutchin. In the “ Van Seven ” 
marked u Special Equipment,” taking a 
batch of sick and emaciated women on a 
month-long journey to Siberia, she kept 
everybody’s spirits up by reproducing from 
memory, for hours on end, whole dramas, 
poems and novels of classical Russian 
literature. Some of her companions had 
just come out from solitary cells where 
they had not heard a trulv human voice 
for 730 days. 

The author’s intense “curiosity about 
life in all its manifestations . . . even in its 
ugliness, cruelty, and stupidity,” her 
warmhearted interest in other people, hei 
discerning eye, and the beauty of the 
language make this book a monument to 
the memory of the thousands of victims 
who perished in those decades when the 
gods of revolution, were athirst. 


WHOSE MATTER? 

Atoms and Elements : A Study of 
Theories of Matter in England in the 
Nineteenth Century 

By David M. Knight. 

Hutchinson. 167 pages. 30s. 

Science is now advancing on such a wide 
fiont, and facts axe accumulating at such 
a rate that, regrettable though it may be, 


the subject can no longer be approached 
historically. Take atoms for exattiplfe. 
In quite an elementary volume of biolbgy, 
by line six we had reached the nuclear 
atom ; by line ten we were plunged in 
electrovalency ; and by line twenty had 
disposed of the special properties arising 
from the quadrivalency of the -carbon 
atom. This was in elementary biology: 
by way of contrast a professor, only 
recently dead, studied in Germany under 
one of the most distinguished chembts of 
the day who was then by no means 
convinced that atoms existed at all. To 
the trainee-scientist of today all this is as 
incredible as it is unknown. Progress has 
swept it under the carpet of history. 

Fortunately we have historians whose 
business it is to look under the carpet, 
where they may find the unexpected. 
The atom is a good case in point. Such 
is the over-simplification demanded that 
the atom is often synopsised into lip- 
service to Lucretius in the interests of 
the two cultures, a millenial jflmp to John 
Dalton and his billiard-ball atoms, and 
then a leap of a century to Rutherford 
et al. What could be more apparently 
logical ? But what is under the carpet ? 
This is the raw material of this book. 

When we go beyond the outlines we 
find that the century between Dalton and 
Rutherford was far from a great classical 
period of atomism. At the time Dalton 
was writing his “ New System of Chemical 
Philosophy ” science stood divided, and 
“ till the 1870s it seems fair to say that 
chemists as a group took no notice of 
physical evidence, and that physicists 
paid scant attention to chemistry.” How¬ 
ever, as the nineteenth century passed it 
became obvious that, despite the unsatis¬ 
factory nature of its fundamental theory, 
chemistry worked. While atomists and 
positivists disputed, chemists laid down 
the foundations of a science that has 
transformed material civilisation. And 
by now they have come to terms with 
the physicists. Moreover they will go on 
using their hard-won knowledge more 
and more to supply bespoke materials for 
the technological society. 

Every now and then, however, it is 
stimulating to reconsider the dialectic by 
which scientists gained their powerful and 
undisputed position in society. This can 
be done in this succinct and useful book. 


OTHER BOOKS 

Housing on Trial : A study of Immigrants and 
Local Government. By Elizabeth Burney 
Oxford University Press for the Institute of 
Race Relations. 267 pages. 25s. paperbound. 

This book is written by a member of The 
Economist staff, so it is our practice not to 
review it. It contains comparative studies of 
local authority housing policies in six areas of 
heavy immigrant settlement. It covers such 
things as slum clearance, enforcement of anti¬ 
crowding laws, selection and placement of 
council tenants, council loans to owner- 
occupiers. In all of these immigrants, for onq 
reason or another, may get special treatment 
Racial discrimination in the private sector is 
aho examined, and details of legislation 
proposed. 



FRANCO 

BRIAN CROZIER 

The first major study of the Spanish Chief of 
State to appear in English. Brian Crozier has had 
access tomufch documentary material never pre¬ 
viously madjjAlVailable toe foreign writer, and he 
has supplemented his sources with questions 
put to Franco's household, and from conversa¬ 
tions with Franco himself. He has also talked to 
those ogpofced to the present regime in the 
coursdijp producing a full and accurate portrait 
oftheman. 24 pages of photographs, 15 maps, 70s 
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New Paths for Sweden 


The Swedes have changed their rule of the road, and their parliamentary systeni,, hut iri rffost , 
other respects it is now hard to tell which way they will go. Consensus is out . New riiejh afe 
bringing in a new political style. But few of the many questions that now confront Sweden can- 
be resolved by straight party battles 


An exhilarating uncertainty is spreading 
through Swedish life. Established pat¬ 
terns are breaking up. Old tenets are 
questioned, familiar assumptions are prov¬ 
ing unfounded. Many Swedes find it all 
rather disquieting, but the change is 
welcomed by others who have become 
impatient with the settled processes of 
compromise and consensus that seemed to 
have become the national hallmark. 

On the surface, it might seem that the 
ferment could be attributed to two easily 
identified causes. One : the special pro¬ 
blem faced by neutral Sweden in adapting 
itself to a changing Europe, and particu¬ 
larly to the challenge of the common 
market. Two: a swing to the right that 
might well bring to an end, after next 
years elections, the astonishing political 
dominance that the Social Democratic 
party has enjoyed for 35 years. It is 
certainly true that the past year has seen 
Sweden more tormented than ever by the 
question of entry into the European 
Economic Community, and more expec¬ 
tant of a change of government than it 
has been for many years. 

But the present loud polemics about 
neutrality have largely concealed the fact 
that the EEC question involves Sweden 
in several other dilemmas. And nobody 
is really at all sure what kind of govern¬ 
ment Sweden will have a year from now. 
Obviously the EEC problem and the new 
openness of the party-political outlook are 
contributing to the present ferment ; but 
uncertainty ranges much wider. It could 
even be said that m the whole Swedish 
scene only two things can be found that 
have been definitely decided. One is the 
switch to the right on the roads made last 
month, which had real meaning for 
Sweden’s future relations with the Con¬ 
tinent if not for party politics. The other 
is the constitutional reform, involving a 
switch to a single-chamber parliament, 
which is expected to strengthen the posi¬ 
tion of the political left when it takes 
effect in 1970. 

Last month the country was shaken to 


find tliat the campaign for the September 
1968 elections had already started—with 
a loud bang, too. A new style in politics 
liis emerged ; and this may be more 
significant than a simple shift in the 
balance between parties. The impact of 
television on public life has been parti¬ 
cularly abrupt in Sweden. Some of the 
older politicians have adapted themselves 
to it with remarkable success. But it is 
the new generation, now coming to the 
front in nearly every' party, which seems 
bent on making debate more combative, 
even in the Riksdag, where until recently 
most of the public proceedings were 
smooth ratifications of compromises 
already worked out in committee. 

It can be argued (and is by some very 
authoritative people) that thcie is now 
actually more agreement lietween the 
parties than before, not less. Certainly 
most politicians still hesitate to define the 
real issues in the campaign they have 
already launched. Earlier this year it was 
commonly supposed that the opposition 
would campaign on a platform of big tax 
reductions, hammering away at the simple 
idea that the Swede has !>een taxed 
beyond endurance. Now, it appears, that 
horse is out of the race, and no obvious 
substitute has l>een found. But the new 
men will not let a lack of obvious major 
issues do them out of a fight. T hey have 
had more than enough of consultation, 
consensus and compromise. Throw down 
a gauntlet, challenge your opponent to 
come out into the open, get personal : 
that is to be the new style. Some Swedes, 
torn between exhilaration and alarm at 
the prospect, reassure themselves by say¬ 
ing that they are merely borrowing from 
British practice, in this as in various other 
matters. 

During the 21 years that Mr Tage 
Erlander has been prime minister, it has 
been rare indeed for a big political issue 
to be fought to a finish right out in the 
open. The one great instance was the 
long battle over the national pension fund 
in 1956-59. Even that was a very different 



The arrows symbolise the switching of road 
traffic to the right—a political switch, too ? 


kind of struggle from what Sweden now 
faces. Clear party lines were drawn on 
a single central issue ; and after the Social 
Democrats' victory, the liabit of consulta¬ 
tion and consensus reasserted itself. Now 
the technique of challenge looks like 
replacing that of consensus. But precisely 
which gauntlets aic to be thrown down, 
and by whom ? 

Plenty of open questions stare Sweden 
in the face. But hardly any of them hold 
the prospect of a straight fight lietween 
government and opposition. Party lines 
have not been clearly drawn even on the 
looming EEC question. On the face of 
things, everybody (well, everybody tvho 
wants to stay ih politics) agrees that 
Sweden must at all costs uphold its policy 
of neutrality. But nobody is hastening to 
define just what Swedish neutrality means 
today, and will mean tomorrow, in a 
changing Europe and a changing world. 
Does it mean ever-rising defence expen¬ 
diture, reliance on weapons produced in 
Sweden, scrupulous care in deciding to 
which countries those weapons can be 
exported ? And can Sweden afford all 
that ? What becomes of Nordic integra¬ 
tion if Denmark and Norway break with 
Sweden by joining the common market, 
or if Sweden breaks with Finland by 
doing so ? For that matter, what becomes 
of Sweden if integration roars ahead and 
the south-west is more closely linked with 
Copenhagen than with Stockholm ? 

If Swedish firms continue to find it 
more attractive to establish subsidiaries 
abroad than to expand production in 
their own country, what 1$ that going to 
do to the bnlapce of payments ? What 
has already happened to make a country 




like Sweden find that its payments balance 
only thanks to an annual billion-krona 
mystery labelled “ errors and omissions ” ? 
What chance is there of maintaining the 
famous Swedish "labour peace" when, 
on the one hand, employers say they can 
never again let themselves be squeezed 
as they were in the last round of pay 
negotiations, and on the other the struc¬ 
ture and balance of trade upion group¬ 
ings is itseh* changing ? t Can Sweden 
digest its new immigrant labour force— 
and can it do without further immigra¬ 
tion ? Question marks are everywhere. 


Sweden's dilemma in regard to participa¬ 
tion in the common market is in several 
ways worse than Britain's. Naturally, the 
Swedes do not expect the British, whose 
problems in this matter attract their close 
attention and sympathy, to be able to 
carry Sweden into the EEC without any 
effort on its own part. But they would 
certainly appreciate a little more British 
interest and understanding. They wince 
at unfortunate remarks, like those uttered 
by Lord Chalfont at Strasbourg on Sep¬ 
tember 26th, which imply that a bothered 
Britain cannot be bothered with Sweden’s 
problems at all. 

In the first place, Sweden is even more 
heavily dependent on foreign trade than 
Britain ; it exports more than a fifth 
of its gross national product. Nearly 
a third of its exports go to the existing 
Six, while as much as a third go to coun¬ 
tries now seeking EEC membership— 
Britain, Denmark and Norway. Thus it 
is bad enough to be outside the present 
community ; to be shut out of an enlarged 
one woula be very much worse. More¬ 
over, as the article on page xi records, 
Nordic economic integration has recently 
gone fast and far. If Denmark and Nor¬ 
way entered the EEC while Sweden 
remained outside, not only would a wall 
of industrial tariffs rise again between 
Scandinavian partners who have just suc¬ 
ceeded, through Efta, in destroying the 
former walls, but their many integrated 
production and distribution activities 
would also be disrupted. And Sweden 
would be further hit by the loss of the 
present free movement of labour between 
Nordic countries. 

The Swedes' fate is not even in their 
own bands to an extent comparable with 
that of the British. There is really no 
serious question of the Scandinavian 
countries choosing to join the EEC if 
Britaiqgj||ijfr to get in. A year ago the 
DanisnMftMminister, Mr Krag, floated 
the idea lifiP a joint Scandinavian initia* 


They hang over the future status of the 
Swedish church as over the prospects for 
commercial television. And one of the 
oddest of them may be this. Can it be 
true that in modernised, urbanised, 
motorised Sweden, whose farmers have 
been transformed with extraordinary 
speed into industrial workers, the younger 
men may find that, after next year’s 
elections, the real decision about what 
kind of government shall rule will once 
again rest in the ageless hands of the 
veteran farmers’ leader, Mr Gunnar 
Hedlund ? 


tive need not be held back on account of 
Britain. The Swedish and Norwegian 
governments promptly disavowed this 
idea ; and in Denmark itself it was inter¬ 
preted merely as a bid by Mr Krag to 
placate the more impatient Danes and to 
jog Mr Wilson’s hand into quicker action. 
Certainly no more was heard of it once 
the British began to crank up their EEC 
approach. The Nordics settled down to 
await the British application—the Danes 
poised to jump at once, the Norwegians 
equally decided but contemplating a more 
measured stride, the Swedes increasingly 
uneasy and the Finns for once quite 
justified in keeping glumly silent. 

Both before and after Sweden made its 
July request for negotiations with the 
community, events revealed how things 
had changed since it went through the 
common market hoops five years ago. In 
1961-62 the Social Democratic govern¬ 
ment was not alone in insisting that asso¬ 
ciation was as far as Sweden could go. 
Only the Conservatives, then led by 
Professor Gunnar Heckscher, urged a bid 
for full EEC membership ; and much 
good it did them at the 1962 elections. 
Even association was denounced as con¬ 
taminating by Professor Gunnar Myrdal 
and other still influential sages. The big 
industrialists, who, like the bankers, have 
long argued that Sweden must join the 


EEC, were already reinsuring against the 
future by setting up subsidiaries inside it 
—a shrewd move for each firm, but cold 
comfort*for the balance of trade. In 1963 
Swedes politely commiserated with Britain 
on its rebuff, but many of them felt a cer¬ 
tain relief. Nordic togetherness could go 
on developing at least for some years. 
Sweden would not find itself dumped into 
a kind of European pending tray with 
only Switzerland and perhaps Austria for 
company. 

Since then the Swedes have, like others, 
seen the harsh economic implications of 
exclusion from the common market pile 
up. They have lost some of their own 
particular fears about the political impli¬ 
cations of membership. They worry less 
about falling into the clutches of a 
Franco-German-Itahan cabal of reaction¬ 
ary Catholics bent on stamping out social 
welfare throughout an unholy Roman 
empire. Even unenlarged, the community 
is not quite taking that course. They 
have learnt that association (with no voice 
in the EEC’s inner councils) simply is not 
the sort of relationship with it that a very 
advanced country with considerable 
economic weight can contemplate. And 
they have built up their integration with 
other Nordic countries to such an extent 
that renouncing it would be like jumping 
off a cliff. It is hardly surprising that 
their attitude is a good deal more forth¬ 
coming than it was five years ago. 
Admittedly, few Swedes expect Britain, 
Denmark and Norway to take less than 
three years to get into the common 
market. But few doubt that if. and when 
these countries do get in, Sweden will be 
busting itself trying to get in too. 

So far the word neutrality has not 
been used in this article. It has dominated 
the Swedish public debate on the EEC 
issue. This is largely a result of the party 
struggle having become so strenuous. 
Naturally the opposition have accused 
the government of dragging its feet. 
Equally naturally the Social Democrats 
have thrown back the charge that the 
right-wing parties are playing fast and 
loose with Sweden’s neutrality policy. 
Such a charge must be, and has been, 
indignantly rejected. (American readers 
in particular should note that in Swedish 
politics one must be for neutrality, not 
motherhood ; one need not be against sin, 
but it suits many to be against the Wallen¬ 
bergs—see page x\i. 



Er lander, finance minister Strang, trade ministir Lange: through the EEC hoops again 


The EEC Needle's Eye 

Getting through is no easier for rich Sweden than for a camel. 
How about a little more understanding of the Swedes' 
particular difficulties, which really have little to do with 
moralistic abstractions but in fact bear on some matters of 
common European interest ? 
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It is to be hoped that further debate 
will bring out two points that have yet to 
emerge through the smoke of party 
battle: ^ first, that neutrality is not 
Sweden’s only special problem as regards 
the EEC ; second, that in a changing 
world and a changing Europe the precise 
meaning of neutrality for a country like 
Sweden needs a fresh analysis, which it 
is unlikely to get in the heat of polemical 
party cro^s-fire. The next article con¬ 
siders some of neutrality’s specific mean¬ 
ings for Sweden, today and tomorrow. 
Among these, the delicate case of Finland 
has a prominence in Swedish minds that 
may be best brought home to British 
readers by asking them to imagine Fin¬ 
land as peopled by New Zealanders but 
in till other respects unchanged, occupying 
just the same geographically and politi¬ 
cally tight corner as it actually does. 

Tty putting it to a Swedish minister or 
senior official that France’s uninhibitcdly 
independent tactics have surely shown 
that an EEC member can in fact operate 
quite as freely as Sweden would want to. 
You are likely to get the prompt and 
realistic answer that Sweden is not big 
enough to get away with that kind of 
thing. The unsanctimonious Swedes 
could, but do not, add that they find it 
strangely difficult to take on obligations 
and then ignore them. On the more 
sophisticated levels of Swedish discussion 
of the EEC it is recognised, on the one 
hand, that the Six themselves have a long 
wav to go before they implement the 
Rome treaty’s full requirements ; on the 
other, it is most often argued" that Sweden 
must hesitate to give a whole range of 
undertakings which it might some dav 
find, to its horror, had become inescap¬ 
able. (Inescapable for a small member 
country ; not necessarily for Britain.) 

In asking the EEC for negotiations, 
Sweden made clear its readiness to con¬ 
sider full membership or any other form 
of participation consistent with the Rome 
treaty, stipulating that the determining 
factor was “ that our policy of neutrality 
remains unchanged, and that the special 
requirements raised by that policy can be 
met”. So far as specifics ha\e \et been 
framed in Stockholm, it appears that two 
specially special requirements are that 
duty-free industrial trade and free move¬ 
ment of labour between Sweden and Fin¬ 
land must be preserved. At first sight 
these points may not seem to have much 
to do with the principle of neutrality. 
They have a great deal to do with 
Sweden’s practice of it—and with the 
common interest of all European coun¬ 
tries in not tilting the Baltic apple-cart. 
More formally related to neutrality jx>Iicy 
is the demand (re-echoing from Sweden’s 
1961-62 declarations) for freedom in 
making trade agreements with non- 
community countries. Sweden does 
remarkably little trade with eastern 
Europe and its chances of doing much 
more seem slight. But it would hate to 
see east-west trade in Europe cramped 
into a system of bargaining between two 
big blocks ; and it is by no means the 


only country that feels that way. 

A good many of the points about which 
the Swedes show concern are thfc kind to 
be naturally expected in a country accus¬ 
tomed to working out its own economic 
solutions pragmatically rather than by 
imitating others. Sweden does not like 
some of the community’s prescriptions 
about trade unions and collective bargain¬ 
ing. It would like to be able to retain 
its system of tax-free investment reserve 
funds as an anti-cyclical weapon. It is 
nervous about free movement within the 
community of Ixnh capital and lal>our 
(only a few months have passed since it 
imposed curbs on non-Scandinavian im¬ 
migration). And of course it would want 
(who doesn’t ?) some transitional periods 
of protection for agricultural trade and 
for pioblem areas, in its case tfie nbrth. 
Mr Guntiar l.ange, the trade minister, 
may make further points in the Riksdag 
debate on November 7th. 


Vii 

What the Swedes might like 5 aboVe 1 all 
else would lie to feel that they aris ftbt 
going to be left to fight it all out in 
Brussels by themselves. They have 
naturally sought to use the established 
processes of Nordic consultation' to keep 
as close in with Denmark and Norway as 
they possibly can in the circumstances. 
As in 1961, they feel they should be able 
to count on something more solid than 
sympathy in Bonn ; they bought £140 
million worth of west German goods last 
year, selling only £200 million worth to 
the Germans in return. In their trade 
witli Britain they similarly import far 
more than they export. Britain’s sales to 
Sweden have doubled in value since i960, 
and Sweden now ranks as Britain's second 
best customer in Europe and fifth best in 
the whole world. It would seem dis¬ 
tinctly unwise for the British to pay no 
heed to Sweden’s EEC problems because 
of their preoccupation with their own. 


Meanings of Neutrality 

For Sweden, neutrality involves more than isolationism, more 
than moralistic stands on principle, more than trying to keep 
the Baltic balance steady. It involves some very snaggy 
problems, including nuclear ones 


Alliance-free in peacetime, neutral in war. 
It seems a simple basic foimula. But 
there are many ways of interpreting it in 
practice, and the record shows how 
Swedish interpretations have changed 
over the years. When The Economist 
published a survey on Sweden in 1963, 
it dwelt on the new enthusiasm for 
“active” neutrality commenting that 
“ Swedes may still be born alliance-free, 
but everywhere in the world they are 
involved.” This involvement continues. 
Swedes are still eligible and available to 
serve as head of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, as chairman of the Kann 
of Kutch tribunal, as IT Thant's fact¬ 
finder among Arabs brought under Israeli 
rule by the war m June, as president of 
the development consortium in Latin 



Si guard Eklundhead of IAEA m Vienna 


America known as Adela. Sweden has 
troops in Cyprus, plays a vigorous part 
in the Geneva disarmament talks, and 
now maintains over a hundred peace- 
corps workers in several African countries. 
Its economics minister, >Mr Krister Wick- 
man, is this year's chairman of the indus¬ 
trial powers’ “ Group of Ten.” 

The proliferation of Swedish enterprise 
around the globe would astound even the 
ancestral Goths, who were venturesome 
enough. Swedish industry has set up 
over a thousand subsidiary companies in 
some seventy countries, which employ 
200,000 people—equalling one-fifth of 
all those emploved by industry in Sweden 
itself. Although Swedes sometimes still 
sa\ they are poor salesmen, their ASEA 
company is making $;{ million worth of 
transformers for the TVA, for use in the 
biggest nuclear power plant now being 
built anywhere in the world, and they 
have found that they can sell granulated 
peat to the Swiss. They have acquired 
hanking interests in France and Switzer¬ 
land, and controlling or substantial in¬ 
terests in 27 German firms. Their home 
labour market has drawn recruits from as 
far afield as Turkey, Spain and the Carib¬ 
bean. 

Widespread economic involvement is 
hard enough to reconcile with traditional 
isolationism. Reconciling it with a more 
active diplomacy « at least as difficult. 
Some Swedes would feel more comfort¬ 
able if their country refrained altogether 
from getting embroiled in other countries’ 
affairs. Why, they ask, s bouJdu|we risk 
commercial loss by adoptingJfHpralistic 
attitudes alxmt Greece, Vietnan^ Rhode¬ 
sia and so forth, when none of these 
situations canj>e really influenced by the 
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actions of a small, remote country like 
Sweden ? But the Greek military govern¬ 
ment’s recent threats about suspending 
trade have not deterred Sweden from 
joining Denmark and Norway in pressing 
the Greek question in the Council of 
Europe and the European Commission on 
Human Rights. 

Sweden is a well known exporter of 
armaments, but it has complied with the 
United Nations bans on arms sales to 
South Africa and Rhodesia, and will not 
sell anus to the United States while the 
Vietnam war lasts. In March, its denun¬ 
ciations of Portugal’s policy in Africa 
drew a warning from Lislxm that prompt 
reprisals would follow any Swedish econ¬ 
omic action that contravened the obliga¬ 
tions that Efta membership involves for 
both countries. The Swedish foreign 
minister, Mr Torsten Nilsson, had in fart 
told the Riksdag only a few weeks earlier 
that unilateral action against Portugal 
was luled out by Sweden’s Efta obliga¬ 
tions. But the statement by his counter¬ 
part in Lisbon was still neatly timed, to 
accompany announcements about the 
Swedish Billerud company’s establishment 
of a big pulp mill in Portugal. 

At the lieginning of this month, Swedes 
noted Mr Dahlgaard’s abrupt extrusion 
from the Danish government after he had 
criticised, while holding the office of trade 
minister, certain “ romantic ” policies 


which, he suggested, impaired the Scan¬ 
dinavian countries’ commercial interests 
in regard to Greece, South Africa and 
other markets. In Sweden the issue has 
not taken such dramatic shape ; but it 
underlies a good deal of public and 
private comment on world affairs. Sweden 
is a small country, vulnerably involved in 
worldwide trade, shipping and investment, 
and neither enjoying nor seeking protec¬ 
tion from a great-power patron. How far 
can it go in upholding its principles in 
distant regions ? Life was simpler when 
its foreign policy was concentrated on the 
geographically compact problem of 
steadying the Baltic balance. 

That problem has not gone away. On 
the surface, it is true, Stockholm’s rela¬ 
tions with Moscow have seemed positively 
relaxed lately. In August a Soviet Mig 
squadron visited the Uppsala air base. In 
September the Swedish navy entertained 
Admiral Gorchkov, commander of the 
Red Fleet. The alarums set off four years 
ago by the discovery of Colonel Wenner- 
strom’s espionage for Russia have died 
away. The ruckus over the Soviet com¬ 
munications minister’s visit to a military 
area on Gotland island in August was 
directed not to him hut to his Swedish 
counterpart and host, Mr Olof Palme, 
who has long been a conspicuous target 
for opposition snipers. 

Yet the essential task for which 


Sweden’s armed forces are shaped is still 
to make a Russian invasion so costly as 
to deter Moscow from contemplating it. 
Even those Swedes who entertain parti¬ 
cularly dark thoughts about the Germans 
do not see them as invaders in the imagin¬ 
able future, only as potential upsetters of 
the Baltic apple-cart. When Swedes 
worry about the actions of America and 
its allies, it is primarily because any in¬ 
crease in east-west tension could destabilise 
that apple-cart. 

At intervals Moscow provides a useful 
reminder that big brother is still watching 
the Scandinavians. Last month lzvestia 
thought it time to warn Norway and 
Denmark against getting caught up in 
Nato “ war preparations,” and Novoye 
Vremya claimed to find echoes of Nazism 
in a speech by Mr Matti Virkkunen, the 
Conservative candidate in the Finnish 
presidential election due next year. 
Swedes paid special heed to the denun¬ 
ciation of Mr Virkkunen. As even he 
himself has conceded, he stands no chance 
of ousting President Kekkonen, and he 
has endorsed the president's long main¬ 
tained principle of basing Finnish foreign 
policy on the necessity of Soviet goodwill. 
The unprovoked Russian attack on him 
would seem to have meaning only if 
Moscow now intends to recall its power 
to intervene in Finnish politics (as it did 
before the last presidential elections, six 


Thunderbolt for Sale 


Little Sweden has a billion-dollar set of 
teeth, but now it is not sure whether they 
fit. For defence purposes in general the 
1967-68 budgeted expenditure was over 
£400 million, representing about 5.3 per 
cent of thr estimated 1967 gross national 
product. Last year sharp increases in costs 
set off a sharp political tussle that broke 
the pattern of quiet compromises on de¬ 
fence budgets between the four non-coin- 
munist parties. Battle lines were drawn 
again a few weeks ago when General Rapp, 
the commandcr-in-chicf, restated his own 
long-term proposals and described as in¬ 
adequate all the formulations separately 
sponsored by the parties in the parliament¬ 
ary defence committee (the Conservatives 
came closest to his terms, the Social Demo¬ 
crats least close, the two middle parties 
in the middle). Swedish procedures fully 
entitle the military command to argue 
publicly with the politicians in this way— 
while the defence minister, at this stage, 
stays mum. But some Swedes are a bit 
troubled by its mastery of public relations 
and its way of dropping heavy hints about 
unemployment and industrial distress being 
inevitable if it does not get what it wants. 
What it wants at present is about £35 
million more next year than it is likely 
to get; about .£60 million more in four 
years’ time. ,^7 

Last years' decision to freeze defence 
cxpgnditur^iAfpnt a particular blow to the 
^ aab » tbe company that 
military aircraft. (The 
Brin^^^liKs- bought twelve years ago 
arc lmBMplaced by Saab’s Draken F ; 


the whole air force will then be flying 
Swedish.) The Viggcn 37 pioject, initialed 
by Saab nine years ago, has become an 
£800 million trolley that Sweden cannot 
easily get off. Viggcn (Thunderbolt) is the 
famous Mach 2.5 multipurpose aircraft de¬ 
signed to operate from th< 500-metre strips 
of widened road to which Sweden’s air 
force would instantly disperse if war 
loomed in the 1970s. When the first proto¬ 
type flew in February, it was already known 
that the government no longer planned to 
buy 800 Viggens during the 1970s; it 
looked more like 400. In March the 
government made provision for the pur¬ 
chase of a hundred Viggens ; but it had 
been hoped that its first order would be for 
200. Now there is talk of a stripped-down 
version, a “ poor man’s 37 ”—unless the 
cost per aircraft to Sweden can be brought 
down by selling large numbers of Viggens 
abroad. 

Saab, as main contractor-rothtf firms 
involved include Arenco (Swedish Match), 
L. M. Ericsson and Flygmotoir (Volvo)—is 
eager to explore export possibilities. 
So, evidently, is General Lars Biiring, 
the new Air Board chief, who fomierly 
headed Saab’s Viggcn development. The 
Austrians, who had already discussed the 
purchase of twenty Saab 105 light attack 
aircraft,,.the Swiss, and the Japanese, who 
have sent a team oi experts to Saab, are 
among the hoped-for customer*- |n August, 
General Brising led a raiplo^, to London {, 
which talked Viggcn with the Mfrriftry of 
Defence po*fibly on the basis of a venabn 
with a British’engine, or of British mavtu- . 


facturc under licence (several British firms 
already have orders for components). In 
September there was a flurry of speculation 
about German interest. 

In Sweden the question is very sensitive. 
Although the name of Bofors alone is 
enough reminder of the established Swedish 
arms export trade, it has become accepted 
policy that arms should be sold only to 
countries unlikely to actually use them; 
and the more potent the arms, thr more 
cautious the Swedes. Nothing goes to 
India or Pakistan these clays, nothing to 
Israel or the Arabs, nothing noticeable to 
America because of Vietnam, and not too 
much to any Nato country, including that 
old customer, Britain. Viggcn, the biggest 
venture Swedish industry has known, was 
originally approved on the assumption that 
it was only for Swedish use. 

The Swedes arc seldom very doctrinaire. 
They might sell Denmark a few Drakens; 
they have lately sold snow vehicles to the 
British army. But where could they 
properly sell several hundred Viggens ? Yet, 
if they ended up making only as many as 
they themselves can afford, the cost per 
aircraft could go much higher than the £1 
million that was last year’s estimate. Viggen 
has for several years absorbed an eighth of 
all Swedish research and development 
funds; its impact has strongly affected 
industry, budgetary technique, and econ¬ 
omic thinking. Saab may be able to get off 
the trolley into civilian aircraft production, 
and at least stop its research and develop¬ 
ment men vanishing down the brain drain. 
For Sweden as a whole, however, this looks 
like being a severe test of what neutrality 
really means—the more severe because the 
Viggcn cutback affects so many sectors of 
industry. 
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years ago), presumably in order to dis- 
courage Swedish hopes of somehow relat- 
ing Finland to an enlarged ££G in such 
a way as to let Swedo-Finnish economic 
integration continue. The Russians will 
doubtless emphasise their point during 
Mr Nilsson’s visit to Moscow next month 
as well as during Mr Gunnar Lange's a 
few days ago. 

Finnish enthusiasm for all kinds of 
close links with Sweden is not unlimited. 
Witness the long drawn out and confused 
tussling over tenders for Finland's first 
nuclear power plants. At the time of Mr 
Kekkonen’s visit to Stockholm in June, 
the Swedish ASEA’s hopes of getting a 
contract for at least one of the projected 
£30 million plants rose once again ; since 
then,* 1 however, fresh difficulties have 
emerged. But there is no doubt about 
the Finns’ general interest in attracting 
more Swedish capital and developing an 
industrial co-operation that mitigates the 
often direct competition between the two 
countries in export markets. And con¬ 
cern for Finland must affect all Sweden’s 
dealings with Russia. 

Swedes can appreciate Mr Kekkonen’s 
motives for launching, as he has done at 
intervals during his first two six-year 
presidential terms, various 14 neutralising ” 
proposals that directly affected, and con¬ 
siderably embarrassed, Finland’s Nordic 
neighbours. It is less than two yeais since 
he offered Norway an exchange of 
guarantees aliout the Arctic frontiers. 
That got no further than his 1963 pro¬ 
posal of a Nordic nuclear-free zone. Any¬ 
thing that focuses unwanted attention on 
the northern balance disturbs Sweden, 
which finds it much more satisfying to 
have Finland join it in broader European 
activities like those of the “ group of 
nine,” the informal team of smaller states 
ranging from Belgium to Rumania that 
is discreetly seeking to impiove east-west 
^-operation in secondary matters. 

As to renouncing nuclear weapons, 
Sweden remains uncommitted to any 
unilateral decision. Its expectations 
ue not high in regard to the non-proli- 
eration treaty. At Geneva and elsewhere 
ts disarmament minister, Mrs Alva 
Myrdal, has urged a “ pa< kage deal ” 
inking that treaty with a cut-off of 
veapons production and a complete 
luclear test ban. Sweden is not one of 
he near-nuclear states that have sought 
guarantees of protection from the nuclear 
>ower$ as a condition of adherence to the 
reaty ; but it has heavily stressed the 
leed fof a l$ss discriminatory 44 balance of 
ibligatipns h r between nuclear and non- 
luclear states. 

Its special concern to get all nuclear 
esting halted has led to two initiatives : 
ts sponsorship of a “ detection club ”— 

. group of non-nuclear states aiming to 
stebtyh that alt or nearly all under- 
^ound test blasts can be distinguished 
rom natural tremors without on-site 
nspottion ; and now its plan to build in 
a seismic array which, although 
’than the huge ones already in- 
tailed in Montana and projected for 



ments like 1 hawks, and Swedish aiicraft 
garner radio-active particles yielded by 
Chinese and French atmospheric test 
blasts and by venting from the super¬ 
powers* multiplying ones underground. 
Little brother is watching you—closely. 

All this is neutral enough. But it is 
now dawning on Swedes that their posses¬ 
sion of huge uranium deposits may in 
future present them with a test of 
neutrality tfia^ could be very tricky. Back 
in 1958, when iVorki uranium prices were 
good and high, it was decided to install 
a small extraction plant at Ranstad in 
the Skaraborg district. The state-financed 
but partly private-owned Atomenergi 
company has so far put £10 million into 
the project, and since 1965 the plant has 
been in operation (at only three-sevenths 
of capacity) ; it may sbon be mothballed 
rather than kept running at an annual 
cost of about £500,000. It is reckoned 
that at full capacity Ranstad could pro¬ 
duce uranium at $io-ri per pound. If 


prices sustained a long rise and/or *soine 
breakthrough dramatically extraction 
costs, Sweden could find oh* its hands 3 
new expbrt commodity and jft’new eim 
barrassment. 

This possibility has affected the Swedish 
approach both to prospective EEC nego^ 
tiations and to the problem, in the 
<Jeneva talks on non-proliferation, of 
getting the Euratom members to accept 
the IAEA’s safeguaids system (whiclji 
Sweden strongly supports). As a uranium- 
producing nieinbei of the EEC and 
Euratom, Sweden might find itself re¬ 
quired to sell to, &y, France (which I14* 
|>een showing an interest in Swedish 
uranium) without safeguards except those 
of the community, on which it would not 
wish to rely indefinitely. The risk may 
seem hypothetical at present, but it can¬ 
not be ignored by Swedish negotiators 
either in Geneva or in Brussels. Ahd 
meanwhile, a somewhat similar test of 
neutrality now looms in the shape of 
these awkward questions: To which 
countries may Sweden sell its new Viggen 
aircraft ? if neutrality bars it from 
exporting any large number, can it afford 
to produce the Viggen for its own ^ir 
force ? If not, will it be able to provide 
in the 1970s a credible defence of its 
neutrality ? 


Scandinavian Bridge-Building 

The Nordic countries have discovered that unity can mean 
strength. But, apart from their difficulty in keeping step in 
regard to the common market, regional integration also faces 
the Swedes with the rather disturbing prospect of their own 
economy being drawn south-westward in the direction of a 
Sound bridge that has not even been built yet 


7 'o skim between Denmark and Sweden 
by hydrofoil at ovei 40 mph can be a 
dreamlike experience. Particularly if, as 
may happen even on a summer afternoon, 
mist shrouds the 20-mile-wide Oresund. 
As you glide out of the heart of Copen¬ 
hagen, the curtain falls. Half an hour 
later it suddenly lifts, revealing Malmb. 
Revealing huge skeletal shapes in front 
of which a sign proclaims that here 
Sk&nska Cement is building the world's 
gieatest shipbuilding dock for Kockums. 
The dock, to come into use next year, will 
permit the building of tankers of 500,000, 
and eventually perhaps of 700,000 tons. 
Kockums now have orders for five tankers 
of 210,000 tons each ; up the west coast 
at Gothenburg, Ootaverken’s Arendal 
yard (the 41 under-cover ” yard that went 
to work in 1963) has orders for four of 
228,000 tons, the largest yet ordered in 
Sweden. The closing of the Suez Canal 
for the second time has not been an un¬ 
mitigated blessing for Sweden ; but it 
seems that if President Nasser should need 
to seek political asylum, tie would be as 
welcome in Gothenburg or Mai mo as he 
would among Norway’s shipowners. 

The revival in shipbuilding is only one 
reason why Sweden’s south-west is worth 


watching. The hundred-seater hydro¬ 
foils are also a portent. From Malmo it 
takes well over two hours to reach the 
centre of Stockholm, by taxi, airline and 
taxi ; but central Copenhagen is now 
only 35 minutes away, and without 
noticeable bother about passports or 
customs. Each year sees more than 20 
million crossings of the Sound by people, 
a million by cars. Increasingly, Danes 
and Swedes commute across the water for 
shopping, weekends, even daily work. 

The great bridge question is not so 
much whether, as how many, and in what 
order. Joint Danish-Swedish studies will, 
it is hoped, lead to a decision in principle 
next year. One possible recommendation 
is priority for a £70 million Copenhagen- 
Malrnd bridge, followed by a £50 million 
EIsinore-Halsingborg bridge or tunnel. 
Only recently, the Danes looked like 
insisting that they must first tackle their 
own task of bridging the Great Belt ; to 
leave a gap there while bridging the 
Sound would, they feared, hasten the 
division of Denmark between a Jutland 
dependent on Hamburg and a Zealand 
enmeshed with Sweden. But their trans¬ 
port minister declared on September 20th 
that the Malmo-Copenhagen link must 
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take pnority even over the Belt budge 
However, that is far from the end of 
tin matter Danish politicians aie now 
arguing that the Sound bridge (01 bridge 
and tunnel) must link Copenhagen and 
Malmo by way of Saltholm island, which 
should at the same time be enlaiged to 
accommodate a huge new international 
airpoit I hey see this as a counter to 
Hambmg’s giavitational drag, as well as 
a chance for jam-packed Copenhagen to 
expand into the area occupied b\ its 
existing aupoit Heie die Swedes appeal 
deeply sceptical 1 he Danes may talk of 
building die Saltholm airport all by them¬ 
selves if they have to , but the Swedes 
haidly l>elieve they will, and they recoil 
from the present estimates of the airports 
costs And it is all veiy well for Danes 
to sav magnanimously that Saltholm must 
go ioiwaid foi the sake of all Scandina¬ 
via In Stockholm, many people aie 
already dubious enough about the idea 
of a budge that would turn Copenhagen 
and Malmo into a single “Oiestad 
conurbation and, accoiding to some esti¬ 
mates, make the Malmo aiea one-thud 
moic populous than the Stockholm aiea 
a generation fiom now 

Stockholmers have reason to look west- 
waid with mixed feelings Apart from 
those Danes filtering back into a Sk&ne 
that was lecaptuted fiom them only three 
centuries ago, there are those lather Scots- 
ininded Gotheubuigers not meiely build¬ 
ing ships hut sailing diem acioss the 
oceans in a J^jger style than Stockholm 
can a spire. trapped wheie it is in a 
dead-encl^ujjgyow Baltic Gothenburg is 
now totgrayranew an port that will cost 
moie thaityMickholni s Arlanda Gothen- 
buig has |gyy| |ped into container traffic, 
leaving S&^Spblrii dithering The port 


of Stockholm can boast that, in summei, 
its approaches are as delightful as those 
of even, sav, Vancouver But what with 
all the offshore islands, the ice, and the 
cramped wharf space, it is now foiced 
to contemplate the despeiate remedy of 
developing a big new hailxmr, equipped 
foi container traffic, 40 miles to the south 
near Nynashamn 

1 rue, ioo,ooo-ton ships will soon he 
able to enter the Baltic But Gothenburg 
has got BPs newest, and northern 
huiope s biggest, oil lefmeiy and fuithei 
up the west coast, Vddevalla is to get a 
refineiv that ma> lie equally large, with 
a terminal for joo,ooo-ton tankers—both 
being built for the oil consumers co-op 
Stockholm may pin hopes on tiade with 
Russia, hut the Russians cannot offer 
much that Swedes want to buy, and then 
shaie in Sweden s tiade tends to stay well 
below 2 per cent When they discover 
letra Paks they order six whole plants 
so that they can make the things them¬ 
selves , when they buy 80,000 tons of 
heavy gas line pipe, the Grangesberg com¬ 
pany ships it from its Oxelosund pent, not 
from Stockholm 

So, while Malmo defiantly names a ship 
Orestad, and the 440,000 buoyant 
Gothenburgers hand out £440,000 a yeai 
to support then five theatres, some Stock¬ 
holmers worry about the country being 
sucked away from the capital—London’s 
problem m reverse Not just yet , the 
Stockholm area will attract people, and 
its housing problem will remain acute, 
foi years. But Sweden, although keen 
on labour mobility, is also anxious to 
avert the depopulation of Nbrrland, the 
huge and thinly settled north (1 he best 
instrument of “ localisation policy ” so far 
has been the creation at Umea of 


Sweden’s fifth university, attracting more 
people than any industrial venture in the 
north) And, deep down, the fear is that 
all of Sweden except the south-west might 
become a kind of Norrland if the gravita¬ 
tional drag is strengthened 

Meanwhile the Swedes are crossing the 
bridge before it conies to them Six 
weeks ago Grangesberg and the Danish 
Korsor glassworks announced the forma¬ 
tion of a jointly owned company that will 
turn out, in Denmark, half of Scandina¬ 
via’s plate glass requirements Many 
other inter-Nordic deals and mergers 
involving integration and/or structural 
rationalisation have been made , for in¬ 
stance, between Kockuins and Denmark s 
Lindo Some Swedish and Norwegian 
shipping lines work closely together , 
Scandinavian groups of banks have joint 
toeholds 111 Zurich and Paris , electric 
power flows through a f<*ur-country grid 
I he co-operatives co-operate, by specialis¬ 
ing their production the Danes making 
washing ma< bines and toothpaste, the 
Norwegians IV tubes, the Finns furni¬ 
ture, the Swedes tyres and detergents 
Only this year did many Scandinavians 
fully wake up to their joint achievement 
1 he removal of the last industrial tariffs 
between Lfta members (with some exemp 
turns for Finland and Poitugal) showed 
them how unfounded had been many of 
the anxieties that had blocked former 
projects for Nordu free trade Noiway 
has lost its feai of being swamped by 
Swedish competition Swinging Finnish 
fashions and designs aie conquering Stock¬ 
holm and Copenhagen Denmark’s ideas 
are changing now that half its exports 
are industrial and a quarter of these go 
to Sweden And all the Nordic countnes 
have benefited from then own agreements 
on free movement of labour 

A year ago, as the Kennedy Round 
baigaimng neared its climax, they 
managed—after considerable gnef and 
woe—to agree on a common position and 
appoint a single negotiator Mr Nils 
Montan (who is now about to leave the 
Swedish foreign ministry to become 
ambassador m Bonn) Failure in the 
Kennedy Round talks might have set 



Scandinavian Kennedy Rounder 
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<Drtoe Wight 
<In The Swedish 
c Market 


Swedish “decision-makers” read it every month for business news 
from home and abroad, for its pertinent comment and reports- 
in-depth on subjects affecting them, for its intelligent assessment 
of industrial developments and economic trends. 

They advertise in it as well — because they value its coverage of 
their markets. They know its worth — and so do clever exporters 
to Sweden. 



SWf DLN NOW, the new monthly magazine in English — aimed 
at keeping ’’decision-makers” overseas informed of what is 
happening in Sweden — research, new products/design, etc., 
penetrating reports and comment on the Swedish scene in an 
entertainingly readable style for all interested in "things Swedish . 


A perfectly matched pair of magazines providing 2-way information for Swedes and their overseas 

colleagues. Read one — advertise in the other. 



For information about advertising in INDUSTRIA monthly Swedish language edition please write to 


London New York Peris 

F A Smyth & The Kenyon Co, Gustav Elm 


Associates Ltd, 527 Madison Av 


35 Dover 
Street 

London W 1 


New York, N Y 
10022 


41. Avenue 
Montaigne. 
Paris 8 


Hamburg 

Dr GOnter Wolff, 
Barkenkoppei 31 
2 Hamburg 64 


To INDUSTRIA-PR688, Box 21108, STOCKHOLM 22. Sweden 
Please send further information about Industrie 


Zurich 

Ake Fernqvist 
Bellerivestrasse 

38, 

8008 Zurich 


Tokyo 

Sun Gain Shia, 
Ltd. Nikkatsu 
Bldg, No 13. 
Shiba-Park, 
Mlnato-ku, 
Tokyo 


Stockholm 

INDUSTRIA- 

PRESS. 

Box 22105 
Stockholm 22 


Subscription department 
In U.SJL 

INDU3TR1A-PRESS 
Box 2919 

Grand Central Station 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 10017 


Name 


Address 



To INDU8TRIA-PRESS, Box 22105, STOCKHOLM 22; Sweden 

I want to subscribe to Sweden NOW for one year (Sw Cr. 46 00) 
□ I am enclosing payment □ Bill me later 
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For you 
as also for all 
their friends in the world 
Glaverbel 
have concentrated 
all their departments 
in their New Head Office at 
166, chau88$e de La Hulpe, 
Brussels 17. 



Glaverbel.. 


high-quality Belgian glass for a great variety of uses, 
among others: sheet glass; clear or heat-absorbing; 
float glass ; figured glass ; Thermopane insulating 
glazing; Stopray solar glass; Colorbel enamelled glass 


Distributors in London: 



Emile REQN1ERS <6 O (London) Ltd 
* kL 1 WITTING BROTHERS Ltd 
t- Sf Mark ABRAHAMS a SONS Ltd 
CHAS. VANDEFACKEREAO 

a S£ 


We don't know about hata... but wo do know 359,422 buslnaas con- 
tacta In Swaden. Let Svenska Handelsbanken, the largest bank in 
Scandinavia, help you to find the right one I We recommend the rep¬ 
resentative, distributor or exporter you need I We have access to 
detailed information on all enterprises listed In progressive Sweden, 
that interesting and prosperous market □ □ □ Svenska Handels- 
banken, with 490 branch offices in Sweden and some 6,000 banking 
connections throughout the world, will give you all necessary infor¬ 
mation on export and import, customs and currency regulations It 
will also assist you in carrying out any banking transaction □ □ □ 
Would you like to know more? Ask your local banker for our book¬ 
lets "The Scandinavian Market" and "Starting a Business in Swe¬ 
den" He will let us know You will hear from us promptly. □ □ □ 

© SVENSKA HANDELSBANKEN 

Stockholm, Swaden -the largest bank In Scandinavia 
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Nordic unity back a long way, but they Apart from its recerit public-relations 
did not fai]L In April, to the general trouble because it was allegedly too strict 
surprise? Mr Montan succeeded in forcing about stewardesses* vital statistics, and its 
even-the common market Six to back recurring need for delicate bargaining 
down from a set of terms that would have with Finnair on the one side and Iceland’s 
been swingeirigly hard on Scandinavian low-price transatlantic line on the other, 
interests. The jubilant Nordic group had SAS has lately seen the Swedish press 

discovered the strength that unity can give it embarrassing headlines with at 

give to a mere 21 million people—espe- least a suggestion that its future was in 
cially when, combined, they form the Six*s jeopardy. Since its i960 crisis SAS has 

biggest export market and annually buy made money, but it now foresees the need 

from the Six a billion dollars 1 worth more to spend £140 million on jurnbo jets and 
of goods than they sell to the Six. The other new aircraft during the next eight 
question was at once posed whether they years. Led by Dr Marfus Wallenberg, 
could maintain anything like the same the private participants in SAS’s Swedish 
unity in discussing participation in the “mother” company, who have yet to 
EEC. Although at present that question receive any profits (and who blame this 
would seem to be answered in the nega- on excessive taxation), have threatened to 
tive, the thought recurs, in Stockholm as insist on their right to be bought out, 
elsewhere, that the longer the delay before unless they are given a handout of £6 
Brussels gets down to negotiation, the million. The government’s ultimate 
more time the Scandinavians will have to counter could in theory be to withdraw 
devise ways of getting back to the benefits Sweden from SAS, lethally. But, behind 
of unity. Their trade ministers will meet the vigorous politicking characteristic of 
next month. In Februaiy there will be Dr Wallenberg and of his ministerial 
a session of the Nordic Council, with the opponent in this row, Mr Olof Palme, 
EEC question prominent on its agenda Scandinavians in general detected a com- 
(and the Sound bridge and Saltholm too, mon reluctance to let a Swedish quarrel 
if the Danes get their way). compromise an important joint under- 

Naturally, not all Scandinavian co- taking. Meanwhile SAS is starting a fast 
operation goes as smoothly as a skimming London-Singapore route via Tashkent, 
hydrofoil. Take for instance SAS, the sighting for a great-circle route across 
joint Danish-Norwegian-Swedish airline Siberia to Japan, and expanding passenger 
(owned on a 2 : 2 : 3 basis, each country's seating capacity to 26 per cent more than 
share being half private, half public), last year’s. 


Newest in- Sweden 

Today, one baby of each fourteen bom in Sweden is a 
" foreigner "—and immigrants make up a fifth or more of the 
labour force in some of the country's biggest industrial enterprises 

In the spring of this year Sweden horn people in the country. Last year 
lowered the boonr on immigrants. Only 8,500 foreign babies were horn in Sweden 


(to be bom 'a citfitfen you 'must have a 
Swedish father) i they reprinted Hearty 
7 per cent of all births. * ' % ^ ;w - f 

Without the immigrants « jftucK of 
Sweden^ industry would have grbuflcitfcfa 
standstill. Not because they can be 
as sweated labour: the trade unkfti? make 
sure they get full pay rates aqd benefit** 
Simply because lafxiur as a whole jb 
short. While some immigrants, lacking 
both skills and Swedish, must at leapt start 
on low-paid work, many others fit straight 
into specialist and well-paid jqbs. Inis 
applies not only to Danes and Norwegians, 
but also, for example, to the Italians whom 
Atlas-Copco brings to its Nacka Works 
near Stockholm after they have been 
trained or at least thoroughly tested in 
Italy by its subsidiary company them. Big 
firms have sent several recruiting missions 
as far as Jugoslavia and Greece, This 
highly organised kind of recruiting will 
not be stopped by the new restrictions. But 
employers still argue that the restrictions 
are harmful and unnecessary because, they 
say, immigration would adjust itself auto¬ 
matically to economic ups and downs. 

The actual pattern of immigration, 
however, is a bit more mysterious than 
that, as is being emphasised by the govern¬ 
ment-appointed working group on im¬ 
migration questions that was set up last 
year with a lively ex-ambassador, Mr Kjell 
Oberg, as chairman. It has been found 
that many immigrants leave Sweden after 
only a short stay, abandoning good jobs 
there to return to much worse economic 
(onditions back home, just because they 
fail to adapt ; that others have made their 
way to Sweden right across Europe with¬ 
out any real idea aliout job prospects, just 
because they heard Stockholm’s streets 
were paved with gold. The Oberg group, 
in its efforts to improve immigrants’ 
c hances of quickly learning Sweden’s lan¬ 
guage and ways, has established the fact 
that while Finns naturally find the local 


on some of them: free movement of 
labour l>etween the Nordic countries 
remains intact. But any non-Scandinavian 
who wants to come to Sweden to work 
must now have a job arjanged and ready 
for him before he enters the country. The 
new restriction was a reaction to the dis¬ 
covery' that, while net immigration had 
averaged only 10,600 a year in the 1950s, 
it amounted to 23,000 in 1964, 35,000 in 
1965 and, despite last year’s economic 
downturn, over 27,000 in 1966. There 
are now 170,000 foreigners working in 
Sweden, making up 5 per cent of the 
total work force (ana, notably, 30 
per cent of the labour in the textile 
industry, 20 per cent in ASEA’s opera¬ 
tions, 36 per cent in Volvo’s Tors- 
land works). They include 75,000 Finns, 
20,000 Danes, 4 and 13,000 Norwegians 
—all qualifying under the Nordic agree¬ 
ments—and 16,000 Germans, 13,000 
Jugoslavs, 6,000 Italians, 6,000 Greeks, 
3,500 Hungarians, 3,00a Spaniards and 
1,000 Turks. Counting in those who 
have become Swedish citizens since 1945 
(mainly Scandinavians and Baltic refug¬ 
ees), there are now over 350,000 foreign- 
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CANADIAN 
NAININAL 
MAKE UP TRAINS 
WITH IT 



Canadian National Railways are one of a growing 
number of companies who take the air we breathe, 
compress it with the help of Atlas Copco tech¬ 
nology, and then use it to their own special ad¬ 
vantage. At CN s giant marshalling yards near Montreal 
an average of 5,500 railway cars per day are gently 
coupled to freight trams with the aid of Atlas Copco 
compressed air As each car rolls down a hump its speed 


is registered by a computer Desirable impact speed 
is determined electronically, and compressed air activates 
the retarders slowing the cars to allow for automatic link- 
ing Atlas Copco compressed air techniques are 
increasing productivity of men and machines in many 
diverse manufacturing and engineering industries Ask 
yourself—couldn t they do likewise fox you ? Then 
ask Atlas Copco You could be all the richer for it 


Group Headquarters 

Atlas Copco AB Stockholm 1 Sweden 

Sales and service in over 100 countries 



Milas Copco 



puts compressed air 

to work for the world 


WCW 107 
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Big Business Galaxy 


Public Companies 


WALLENBERG*— WALLENBERG - 
FOUNDATION F | 


STENBECK 

BROSTRDM 


— Bahks 

— Families 

— One of Mr Herrrtensson’s 

fifteen families 


PROVIDENTIA - Holding companies 

/investment companies 

(Figures are market value 22nd Sept 1967) 


Bergvik Er Ala — 


Industrial and 
commercial companies 
(Figures are sales) 

Control or decisive influence 
Influence 


PROVIDENTIA 
436 ran kr 
Jacob Wallenberg 


INCENTIVE 


INVESTOR | 

528 mn kr £ 
Marcus Wallenberg 


MARK 

HEFPLERj 

ASKEN j 

74 mn kr 

(Gotbenborg Shippii 


Gamlestaden 

(Textiles) 


I 27 1% 

Jfi 25% 

2 7% 15 2% 

1 2% 1 25 5% 

|7 8% 

6 0%] ]4 5%, 

▼ 

Atlas Copco 

Asea 

▼ 

Alfa-Laval 

▼ 

Bergvik & Ala 

L. M Ericsson 

SKF i' 

3581 mnkr ft 

995 mn kr 

2447 mn kr 

1262 mnkr 

1t7rankr 

2014 mnkr 

(Compressed air 
equipment) 

(Electrical b 
engineering) 

1 _ < 

(Dairy Machinery) 

t i 

(Pulp 6 paper) 

(Telecommunications) 

\ 

(Ball bearings) 


Swedish Match 
1398 mnkr 
(Matches b 
packaging equipment' 


Billerud 
383 mn kr 
(Pulp b paper) 


Bofors 
602 mn kr 
(Guns b 

pharmaceuticals) 

f4 3% 


FORETAGSFINANS 

43 mn kr 


Tarkett 
102 mn kr 
(Floor coverings) 


Wasa Pals 
16 mn kr 
(Fur coats) 


—► Electrolux 

1070 mnkr 

(Domestic appliances) 

\ 

\ 

\^5 3% 

Hufvudstaden \ 

(Beal estate) \ 


Boliden 
958 mn kr 
(Copper b silver 
metals) 

l tl5 8i 


Grangesberg 
1133 mnkr 
(Iron b steel mining) 

4 


—_/-...— ^ 

i /4 3% 

j y - - merging - N 

/ Ifoverken Skanska Cement 

/ (Building materials) 1554 mn kr 

er j ▲ (Buildihg materials) 

/ 14 2 % Te 6% 



Volvo 
3045 mn kr 
(Cars trucks 
6 engines) 

t3 5% 


\« A 

V ) 

\ l€ 


Oresund 

56 5 mn kr 

WEHTJE 

SCHWARTZ 


CUSTOS ■ 
245 mn kr 


► SAFVEAN 

56 mnkr 

(Various wholesalers) 


2 5% 

BRO8TR0M 

ANGFARTYGS AB TIRFi 


SKANDINAVISKA 
BANKFN 


Swedish 
America Una 
180 mn kr 
(Shipping) 


i 25% 

♦ 

Esab 

321 mnkr 

(Welding equipment) 


Svenska 
Orient Lmien 
(Shipping) 



Unjebuss 
49 mn kr 
(Bus operators) 


Sirius Karlstads Mek, Werkstad Avesta Jernverks 

(Insurance) (Heavy machinery) 315 mnkr 

(Stainless steel) 


Reden AB Nordstjer 
361 mn kr 
(Shipping) 


Svenska Motala Verkstad 

MMunverken (Hdovy engineering) 

i 


Nynas Petroleum 
521 mn kr 
(Oil refineries) 


Nya Asfalt 
260 mnkr 
(Contractors) 


Lmdholmens Varv 
144 mnkr 
(Shipyard) 


Svenska Vag 
271 mn kr 
(Contractors) 
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Major Swedish businesses all .fall within certain well-defined 
groups, connected either with banks, or with family groups—or 
both ; in some cases the connections look pretty tenuous on paper 
—but no one in Sweden denies that they are teal enough 


LANGENSKIOLO 

1 

CARNEGIE 

19 mn kr 

1 

Langanskiold 

(Stockbfoktri) 



KLING8P0R STENBECK 


KINNEVIK 
60 mn kr 


SODERBERG 


RATOS 

IIBmnkr 


SANNA 
9 mnkr 


Mo El- Domsjo 
499 mn kr 
(Wood 0 pulp) 


Korsnas Marma 
400 mn kr 
(Pulp 6 paper) 


Hoganas 

305 mn kr 
(Iron powder) 


Holmen 
390 mn kr 
(Pulp 0 paper) 



Soderberg b Haak 
609 mn kr 
(Wholesalers) 


NK 

321 mn kr 
(Dept Stores) 


,Sandviken 
t 906 mn kr 
^Special steels) 


Scama-Vabis Stora Koi 
1340 mnkr 1176 1 

(Trucks ft buses) (Minas 8 

1 65%f WESTERBERQ 


FANNYUDDE 
43 mn kr 


Stora Kopparbergs 
1176 mn kr 
(Minas 6 timber) 


Saab 
126$ mo kr 
(Cars, aircraft 
6 computers) 


Ivenska Jastfabriks 
71 mn kr ^ 
^ (Yeast)^^ 

. fenska 
'■jllulosa 
II mn kr 
1 0 paper) 

:i fib 2% 


PER & CARL A A8ELIUS 
JACOBSSON -j- 


LAVRIN 


Platmanufaktur 
282 mn kr 
(Packaging) 


Bahco 
290 mn kr 
(Tool making) 

9 i%t_ 


Svenska 
Metallverken 
1070 mn kr 
(Engineering) 

9 i%t 


Fagersta 
519 mn kr 
(Steel b special 
metals) 

28 7%f 


Aga 
802 mn kr 
(Instruments E 
gen eng) 

J07%t 


INDUSTRIVARDEN 
304 mn kr 

t 


PROMOTION * 
104 mn kr * 


venska 

asiatiska 

mpamet 

Trading) 


Eriksberg 
391 mn kr 
(Shipyard) 


BONNIER 

700mn kr 7 


THRONE-HOLST 



ert Bonnier Forlag Dagens Nyheter Svenska Bokfbrlaget 
(Books b magazines) 300 mn kr (Books) 

I (Newspapers) 


Marabou 

I40mokr 

(ConfecttbfWfy) 


Ah Mn b Holm 
1327mnkr . 
(Oept ttorts b 
mall order) 


Billingsfors-Linged 
(Pulp b paper) 


Expre8sen 


The big Swedish banks are unusually honest 
in acknowledging the’ sphere*? 6f influence 
enjoyed by thenhfselves and ’their rivals. These 
are centred bn the publicly quoted investment 
companies shown here (the banks themselvra 
are not allowed to hold shares). The invest¬ 
ment companies may haY«<.ooly a small 
holdiug in the companies myqlvcd, and 
(especially with the Wallenbergs) more 
influence is exerted perfonally than through 
shareholdings. Occasionally things get com¬ 
plicated by the banks’ rivalries. Thus, all 
three of the bank groups shdwn have shares 
in Griingcsberg, the great iron and steel com¬ 
pany. It was, by tradition, in Skandinaviska 
Bank’s sphere; but the Wallenbergs built up 
a shareholding some years ago and played a 
pait in the company’s overseas business, 
notably the participation in the Lamco iron 
ore consortium in Liberia But Skandinaviska 
has counter-attacked and recently Granges- 
berg issued a fcuro-dollaf loan with it as 
one of the managers. 

Intermingled with the bahks arc Sweden's 
major financial families. Underlined arc 
those names that appeared in the denunciation 
of the “ fifteen families who run Sweden ” 
published in a 1962 book by Mr C. H. 
Hcmiansson, who now heads Sweden’s Com¬ 
munist party Although his list included several 
families of less financial importance (like the 
Hammarskjolds), it also included some that 
arc very important but much less in th£ 
public eye than the Wallenbergs—particularly 
the Johnsons, whd are the biggest private 
group in Sweden, and the Brostrttms. 
Curiously, he mentioned the Klingspbrs but 
not the Stenbecks. Both are involved in 
Kinnevik and thus in Korsnas-Marma, but 
the Stenbecks run the company. 

Inevitably the chart (which owes a lot to 
information published in Veckans , Affarer) 
shows several different types of constellation 
As well as their big investment companies, 
the banks also each have a company 
specialising in finance for small companies 
(Incentive, Promotion, and Foretagsfinans). 
Incentive is deliberately oriented towards 
small technologically advanced companies. 
The other investment companies listed (these 
arc only the ones quoted on the Stockholm 
market) are often merely the means used by 
families (like Kempe with Sanna, or 
Langfnskitild with Carnegie) to retain holdings 
in their companies. Here inevitably the chart 
is over-simplified; it does not show the 
family’s direct holdings in companies, or the 
number of directors a bank or a family have 
on a company’s board, or what might be 
called the “ objective investors,” who hold in 
most cases up to 3 per cent of the shares in 
each major company shown. Also omitted 
are two insurance companies, Hansa and 
Skandia, the SPP central autonomous pension 
fund, and the Koncentra unit trust group. 
Not that these are entirely unconnected with 
the “fifteen families”: Ragnar Soderberg 
is chairman of Skandia’s mother company, 
and the Koncentra group was founded lj>y the 
Ahlen family. 

1’hc Wallenbergs are traditionally the 
bankers for the best Swedish families, but 
although they have open share v -involvemcnts 
with the Brostroms that family is closely 
linked with the Skandinaviska Bank. And they 
may act as bankers for the Johnsons, but 
they arc not apparently much’ involved in 
the Johnson empire. The oddest case is 
•UTely the Wehtjes. They are a powerful 
family, with most of their interests in the 
Skandinaviska sphere, but Walter Wehtje 
works for the Wgllenbcigs and'his daughter 
married Marcus’s son, Marc Jnr. 
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of the new bank ; second, that this inter¬ 
ference will take too many non-commer¬ 
cial factors into account. On the first 
point they are unlikely to get any satis¬ 
faction. 

On the second point the bankers* fears 
are not likely to be fulfilled. Dr Callans, 
who is running the new bank, was a civil 
servant who used to help run the capital 
market whilst in the state bank, and is 
very much the personal appointment of 
Mr Wickman. Their idea of the bank is 
clearly purely commercial in character. 
They know as well as anyone that 
Sweden’s strength over the past few years 
has been partly in its ruthless ability to 
abandon declining or labour-intensive sec¬ 
tors like textiles in favour of high-skill, 
technologically advanced ones. They are 
not likely to try to reverse the process. 
What they do feel is that the commercial 
banks have been too all-einbracing in their 
condemnations—to take one specific case, 
the footwear industry has been allowed to 
decline, where at least one company 
appears to be perfectly viable and in need 
of support which it does not get because 
it is in an unfashionable sector. One of the 
new bank’s earliest preoccupations is the 
pulp and paper industry where the bank 
is exploring what can be done with local 
mergers and co-operative arrangements. 
In other words, the bank may behave 
rather like the Industrial Reorganisation 
Corporation in England—down to the fact 
that it will operate with a very small staff. 
Nor does there seem to be any conflict 
with the Industrial Credit Bank (of which 
Dr Callans is the chairman) which, al¬ 
though intended to help smaller com¬ 
panies, does not have a specifically re- 
organisational function. 

The official view of the matter is quite 
clearly defensive, and less so against the i 
commercial banks than against critics on ' 
the left, or indeed at large. For there is a 
vague idea abroad that the bank is, or 
should be, a social economic instrument, 
not the strictly commercial operation en¬ 
visaged by the people now running it ; 
that it is to be used by the government to 
promote a regional policy, or a policy of 
growth-without-profit. As the Bankers’ 
Association put it: “ the declarations 

made in the memoranda to the effect that 
the investment bank will only devote itself 
to economically sound projects do not cor¬ 
respond to the expectations the govern¬ 
ment has raised in a broad section of 
public opinion.” 

This opinion is itself interesting. It 
springs from the more general awareness 
jver the past few years of the degree to 
arhich Swedish industry is concentrated in 
t few groups. And, to the outsider, the 
lew bank does seem necessary. In an 
;ra of falling profit margins and increasing 
apital requirements, even the total re- 
noval of all restrictions would not in itself 
'eleaae enough capital to satisfy Sweden’s 
mailer businesses. There remains the 
)uestion of how the commercial banks will 
ake it. Their joint protest was signed by 
rfr Marc Wallenberg (Marcus's son and 
nanaging director of the Enskilda Bank) 
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but drafted.by an economist from the 
Skandinaviska Bank. One senses, however, 
differing ideas of what to do now the 
bank exists, even if oqly in sketchy form— 
it has yet to make any actual investments. 
At Svenska Handelsbanken sits Mr Tore 
Browaldh, cheerful, outgoing, influential, 
the sort of man who keeps the wheel of 
state and business moving. It would seem 
probable that Handelsbanken and the 
Skandinaviska will make their protest and 
hope merely to get some concessions, not¬ 
ably in the ability to own shares directly 
and over export credits. 

The reaction of the Enskilda Bank is 
less easy to predict. Its position has been 
unique and the opposition to its impor¬ 
tance is bound to go on increasing. Useless 
to say that the Wallenbergs are only one 
among many ; that the Johnsons actually 
own more powerful businesses and that 


Mr Dan-Axel Brostrom is richer than any 
Wallenberg. The family stands for a sort 
of ruthlessly efficient paternalist rule 
which just is no longer on. The Wallen¬ 
bergs recognise this. However, they do not 
see themselves as doomed because their in¬ 
fluence at home is bound to decline. The 
Swedish banks see that much of their 
future lies abroad. They have formed 
teams with other Scandinavian banks 
which have gone into Swiss banking in 
partnership and similarly moved into 
Paris. Dr Marcus Wallenberg was much 
involved in the creation of the Lamco 
Liberian iron ore syndicate, and his bank 
knows the Swedish name is good in some 
countries where other Europeans are less 
welcome. The odds are that the import¬ 
ance of the commercial banks at home will 
diminish, and that their foreign interests 
will do more than compensate. 


Politics are More Personal 

Sweden has been launched into an election campaign that could run 
for three years. Its now uncertain political future will be more 
strongly marked than ever by personalities; and the ambitions of 
new young leaders on both wings may be frustrated by a wily old 
man in the middle 


In September the Swedish press reported 
that a recent opinion poll had included 
the question ■ “ Do you believe there is 
a God who intervenes in your life ! ”. 
Some thought this should have been 
followed by the fuithei question : “ Is 
he one of these ? ”, with a list of four 
or five names. Namesmanship has been 
m, in Sweden, since the appearance this 
summer of Mr Ake Ortmark’s book on 
“ The Power Game in Sweden.” Several 
eminent figures are said to have sunk 
into despaii on finding they were not 
listed among its dramatis personae. As 
to who might appear on a shorter list in 
an opinion poll, opinions will differ, but 
there could well he strong support for 
the names of Arne Geijer, Marcus Wallen¬ 
berg, Olof Palme and Gunnar Hedlund. 

Of these, only Mr Palme rates as one 



of the “ new wave ” of younger poli¬ 
ticians ; and only he is a member of the 
present government, in which he has now 
become, rather bewilderingly,"minister for 
ecclesiastical affairs (yet it is not through 
the church that he exercises power). Mr 
Geijer sits in the Riksdag, but his authority 
steins from his long-running chairman¬ 
ship of the great LO trade union 
federation. Dr Wallenberg is a legendary 
financier, but not technically in politics 
at all. Mr Hedlund has led a party since 
1949, but it is a small party based on 
Sweden’s farmers, whose numbers have 
been dwindling for years. 

Swedish political texture is, indeed, 
more intricate than is realised by those 
who focus on the conspicuous fact that 
since 1932 (with a brief break in 1936) 
the country has had only two prime 
ministers, both Social Democrats. Mr 
Tage Erlandcr can stiil exude astonishing 
energy after 21 yeais jof premiership. But 
next June his 67th birthday will arrive 
as his party holds its last congress before 
the elections in which its fate is very 
much at stake. He was willing enough to 
retire after its severe losses in the 1966 
local elections. (Under the present con¬ 
stitution national and local politics are 
closely linked ; the local councils elect 
the Riksdag’s First Chamber.) Could he 
be prevailed on to fcad it through next 
September’s test ? And would it be wise 
to fight the election with a leader whose 
strong fatherly image is now overshadowed 
by a question mark about the date of his 
resignation ? 

The speculation about his successor, 
which was not lessened by the party’s 
decision to stage a special congress this 
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"let's see what ASEA can do” 


for TRANSPORTATION. ASEA locomotives haul 
some of the world's heaviest trains, used for iron- 
ore transport Inside the Arctic Circle Thyristor 
locomotives are being buflt In large numbers for 
duty In Sweden and on the European Continent 
Automation on rails is provided by the ASEA auto¬ 
pilot, controlling Stockholm underground trams 

ASEA deck cranes improve cargo-handling effi¬ 
ciency on modern vessels sailing the seven seas 
And automation goes to sea too The propulsion 
machinery of many turbine and diesel ships is 
now remotely manoeuvred by means of the ASEA 
bridge control system. In addition. ASEA data 
loggers provide a continuous record of the main 


and auxiliary machinery as well as of the refrigera¬ 
tion plant. 

The ASEA Group produces a full line of materials 
handling and transport equipment: cranes, hoists, 
trucks, lifts, escalators The multi-rope frlctlon- 
drive hoist has been introduced by ASEA into 
most countries with mining industries of any im¬ 
portance, the reference list includes units for both 
the heaviest load and the greatest winding depth 
in the world 

So, everywhere within the vast sphere of activities 
relating to the movement of passengers and 
goods, be it inside a factory or between continents, 
you too will find that it pays to see what ASEA 
can do. 



a creative force in the electrical field 


Head Offflce Visterte, Sweden 
Represented In over 70 dopritrle* 


Heavy Industry 


Mining 


RaU Transport 


r ,Oargo Handling 
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For advanced technology 


Sweden has gained 

aircraft at the right time, 
and resources of SAAB, 
3,000 technical specialists. 



V- 


AEROSPACE 

SAAB Is the main contractor to the Swedish 
Air Force for the AJ37 viggen aircraft, now 
euooeeshilly testflown. The company aleo prq- 
duoeb In targe number* the J38 Owen ngMor<> 
bomber, the SAAB tOS twtn-Jet trainer and 
Mght attack aircraft and several toes of air- 
to-air, aiHo-eurfao* and avdSOMomurfaee 
missiles. A member of the B utb psg n aaiospaoe 
Industry group ME8H, SAAB tMnr pardotpates 
In ESRO’s largest research adWHta devslop- 


digital computer for the Viggen. The company 
Is also successfully marketing a line of general 
pqrpoeeopmputer systems - the D21 and 032 
— aewsll as numerical control equipment for 
machine tooto. 

AUTOMOBILES 

SAAB atop manufactures one of Bin safest 
small oar* In the world, sold In SO countries 
and^Mki of dte most popular In^orted oars on 



SAAB AKTIEBOLAO • (SAAB AHtCKAFT COMPANY) * LIMKdPIMO • SWBDIN 
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montV at firsr turned naturally in the 
direction of Mr Gunnar String, who as 
finance minister since 1955 . has often 
shown himself capable of getting party 
and government to toe his line. But the 
Strang (severe) line has not endeared him 
to all Social Democrats ; and the finance 
minister, who has turned sixty, is now 
thought to have no mind to contest the 
premiership for himself. Interest is shifting 
toward a younger man, Mr Krister 
Wickman. In December he entered the 
cabinet, from a top post in the finance 
ministry, as 44 economics minister.” A year 
ago he was unknown to the general 
public ; a year hence, with Mr Strang’s 
backing, he Could prove a challenger for 
the succession. Mr Erlander’s own choice 
of successor would doubtless be the 40- 
year-old Mr Palme, who was his chief 
assistant until 1965, remains close in his 
counsels, and is often tagged as his 
“ crown prince.” Mr Palme is almost too 
widely known, thanks to opposition news¬ 
papers’ recurrent personal assaults as well 
as to his own affinity for controversy. If 
a contest between him and Mr Wickman 
ended in his favour, the reason might be 
less a preference for his rather more left- 
wing image than a preference for the 
more combative political style that is 
coming in with the new men. 

The last three years have already seen 
new leaders take over the Conservative, 
Liberal and Communist parties. The resig¬ 
nation in April of the Liberal veteran, 
Professor Bertil Ohlin, was seen by many 
people as the closing of a long chapter in 
Swedish politics. The year-old Mr 
Ohlin, however, is far from extinct. He 
is said to have already decided which 
ministry he should be given in a non¬ 
socialist coalition. And his last major 
achievement as party leader was to secure 
a constitutional reform whose implications 
now loom over the parties' prospects. 

In March they finally accepted the 
proposal for a single-chamber parliament 
which Mr Ohlin had doggedly canvassed 
for many years, and to which he had 
converted the Conservatives just before 
Mr Heckscher relinquished their leader¬ 


ship, in $965 to the 40-year^ 

Mr Yngve-' ^olmberg., At Itat tights thp 
abolition of the First,Chan?ber meamthe 
Social; Democrats 4 loss, of aip^josfay. 
Because, its members sit for eight^y^ars, a 
batch of them being elected (indirectly) 
each year, this upper house lags behind 
current political swings ; and in recent 
years the government, lacking a dear 
majority in the Second Chamber, has had 
the very real comfort of retaining a 
majority in the First. (The greatest value 
of this is that any deadlock between -the 
two houses on a budgetary proposal j$ 
broken by their voting jointly.) However, 
the reform will also make Sweden's PH 
system more exactly proportional. This 
will particularly benefit the Communists, 
who stand to gain almost three times as 
many seats in the single-chamber Riksdag 
(of 350 members) as they now hold in 
both chambers (combined membership 
383). That is not a pleasing prospect for 
the non-social i»t parties ; especially as the 
first general elections under the new 
systems will be held only two years after 
next September’s elections. 

It is quite conceivable that these parties 
might win power next year only to lose 
it again in 1970, In any case Sweden has 
now embarked, prematurely, on a cam¬ 
paigning period that may go on con¬ 
tinuously for three long hard years. One 
reason why battle has been joined already 
is that the Liberals, under the new leader¬ 
ship of Mr Sven Weden, challenged the 
Social Democrats to a remarkable nation¬ 
wide debating duel. This was staged in 
over a hundred places on September 17th. 
The Conservatives, who had jumped in 
on the act, had a similar bout with the 
ruling party two days earlier. Mr Weden 
made his mark by standing up better 
against Mr Erlander than his eminent 
predecessor had usually done. Mr Holm- 
berg’s effort drew attention because he 
indicated closeness to the Liberals’ line 
on several significant points. Mr Palme 
had a rousing set-to with the restive 
younger Liberals' leader, Mr Per Ahlmark, 
a 28-year-old MP who is franker than 
most in denouncing consensus politics 


xxy 



and insisting that an opposition should 
oppose. t 

A year ago, just after the local elections 
the opposition was sufe that 1968 must 
end the Social Democrats’ long rule. Now 
nobody seems sure of anything, although 
opinion polls suggest that the ruling party 
has not yet regained any of its lost 
electoral ground. After a ; few stricken 
weeks last autumn, the Social Democrats 
went on to the offensive, and ever since 
they have chased their opponents round 
the room and given off fresh initiatives 
like sparks. Between February and May 
they rammed the creation of the new 
state investment hank through the Riksdag 
with scant regard for the usual processes 
of exhaustive consultation and com¬ 
promise. In July they found a formula 
for Sweden’s approach to the EEC that 
did not leave their critics much to bite 
on and even won some Liberal applause. 
The Liberal and Centre parties are now 
holding a new series of brotherly huddles, 
and looking warily at some fragmentary 
hits of policy that the Conservatives have 
dangled before them. But the non- 
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socialist parties do not now look impressive 
as 40 opposition, let alone, as a potential 
coalition government. 

With polemics in vogue, the Social 
Democrats have been making att unusual 
amount of noise about big business'*support 
foiyand manipulation of, ttMS.rkf it-wing 

S irties. The Ortmark book in handy. 

t tipies like this one o^ tpVwderlying 
differences between $Wttdi$h parties 
emerges: the Liberals are outraged by 
any ^ talk about links with big business; 
the Conservative generally shrug it off* 
AW at times Jikfc’ this, the remarkable 
Wallenberg family’* name is much bandied 
about, Tor two reasons. Although Sweden 
has other great financial families (see page 
the Wallenbergs have the most 


fingers in the most pies ; and Dr Marcus 
Wallenberg has developed a flair for pro¬ 
jecting his powerful personality, the 
Wallenbergs’ failing, says one of their 
most understanding opponents, is that they 
feel such responsibility for Sweden that 
they cannot imagine that anything they 
do could be against the national interest.' 
Quiet pleasure was felt in several quarters 
when it recently leaked out that their 
Enskilda Bank had made a loan to the 
Communist party. 

Some headstrong Social Democrats 
seized on this loan as evidence that the 
Wallenbergs were ready to support the 
ruling party’s opponents in any quarter. 
The Communists, however, protested that 
their printing operations periodically 


required credit just like any other business 
activity, and that they had previously 
had similar loans from several banks 
without any uproar. Nothing could have 
more neatly epitomised the respectable 
image that their new leader, Mr Carl 
Henrik Hermansson, seeks to give his 
party—to the rage of its diehard 
“ Maoist ” and “ Fidelist ” factions, and 
apparently to the disquiet of Pravda , 
which recently pleaded for a bit of 
revolutionary class struggle in Sweden. 
Without breaking with Moscow in the 
manner of Denmark’s more colourful Mr 
Aksel Larsen, Mr Hermansson would like 
to win over Sweden’s impatient youngei 
idealists by a show of flexibility, undog- 
matic modernity, and personal charm. But 


What the Papers Don't Say 


Since last year state subsidies have been 
paid to each party represented in the Riks¬ 
dag, in proportion to the number of seats 
it holds there. The ruling Social Democrats 
got about £760,000 in 1966, the 
Liberals about £290,000, the Conservatives 
£240,000, the Centre £235,000, the Com¬ 
munists £45,00*). Now that the election 
campaign has thrown up the question cf 
party contributions by big business, Swedes 
are looking with interest at the way party 
finances as a whole are made up. Apart 
from the state subsidies, members’ dues, 
and lotteries—which apply to all parties— 
the Social Democrats rely largely on 
£345.000 contributed by trade unions, the 
Liberals and Conservatives on donations 
from companies and associations (£185,000 
and £270,000 in 1966), the Centre on indi¬ 
viduals’ donations to its local branches 
(about £140,1)00), the Communists on indi¬ 
viduals’ donations to national headquarters 
(£35,000). The subsidies have particularly 
strengthened the Centre’s national organi¬ 
sation, multiplying its income fivefold. 
They have not, so far, led to much falling 
off of voluntary financial.support for any 
party. Each is at least 50 per cent richer 
than it was. 

The decision to grant subsidies went 
through the Riksdag, with solid opposition 
only from the Conservatives, in December 
1965, to the timely accompaniment of the 
news that the Social Democrats’ main daily 
newspaper, Stockholms T\dningen t was 
closing down. This paper,, after ten years 
in the hands of the LO (the fnain trade 
union group), was losing £ij million a 
year. Its decline had precipitated the sub¬ 
sidy move, which at first took the form 
of a government proposal to grant funds 
directly to eeeto party's press itt proportion 
to’ electoral voting strength. That Idea was 
not popular even among Social Democrats; 
but the revised plan, which left the parties 
free to devote the money either' to news¬ 
papers or any other activities they chose, 
won over the Centre, the Communists and 
many Liberals/ Only the Social Demo¬ 
crats have in faCt put the whole subsidy 
into supporting their newspapers. The 
Centre has psed,about a third of for 
this Milu||^h|^others are tiring it 5 for 


Was Sweden's press in such a bad way i 
The amazing spread of television—intro¬ 
duced only in 1956, it has achieved 
Europe’s highest ratio of sets to population 
—has not reduced a total newspaper cir¬ 
culation that is phenomenally high by any 
standard. Nor has it cut into press adver¬ 
tising ; Sweden has no TV commercials— 
yet. Concentration has certainly set in. But 
the only chains are small local ones. The 
only real giant is Bonniers, Sweden’s big¬ 
gest book and magazine publisher, with 
Stockholm's foremost morning and evening 
papers, Dagens Nyheter and Expressen, 
whose combined circulation looks like pass¬ 
ing the million mark. Expressen and its 
fellow tabloid, the fairly freewheeling 
Social Democratic Aftonbladet (now close 
on 400,000), have shown particularly im¬ 
pressive growth. Just as impressive, how¬ 
ever, is the sturdy survival of many dailies 
with circulations in the 25-50,000 bracket 
in places like Uppsala, Vasteras and Vaxjo, 
which seem to breed good editors. And 
these tend to be, broadly, Liberal, like the 
Bonniers papers and the thriving Goteborgs 
Posten. The Social Democrats’ problem 
has been that, while they get nearly half 
Sweden’s votes and the Liberals get less 
than a fifth, in newspaper circulation it is 
almost the other way round. The Centre 
party, however, does not seem particularly 
troubled by its lack of press organs. 

The Swedish press enjoys some admir¬ 
able freedoms and some even more 
admirable disciplines. Censorship even in 
wartime is forbidden by the current law, 
which also forbids journalists to reveal 
their sources to the authorities, or even to 
a court in legal cases thai concern the 
press. The u opeh file*” principle gives 
press and public a remarkable degree of 
access to official, information. 

Swedish newspaper* appear unrivalled 
In the extent to which thty^tell their 
readers what other papers’ views are/and 
engage in direct debate. *nus hehlthily en¬ 
courages small local papers to ai(gue point* 
that stand a ft** chapcc of befatf taken ujp 
in the natiw&I prefc * 3lll more tin* 
presrive is the professional wdethat lays 
heavy emphasis on the sanctity $ privacy; 
Nobody ‘couW call Stockholm 
Ibid* Stuffy; but even th^^wq^ 


the kind of lip-licking stuff about some 
unfortunate family’s private quarrels or 
sex problems, complete with names and 
even photographs, that so often seems to 
be some British papers’ only idea of how 
to give the public what it wants. Avoid 
horror pictures, says the code ; report sex 
crimes only if there are good special reasons 
for doing so, and protect the victims. And, 
of course, do not mention suicides unless 
there are compelling circumstances. The 
effect of this last rule is, admittedly, rough 
on Sweden. When your elderly pain-ridden 
aunt overdoes the sleeping pills you do not 
need to beg the family doctor to think 
of the scandal and certify “ natural causes.” 
So Sweden has become one of thfc few 
countries whose official suicide statistics arc 
probably quite honest; and many Swedes 
themselves are led to accept the unfounded 
notion that they have a high suicide rate. 
Well, it may still be preferable to bear 
that cross than to have the kind of news¬ 
papers Swedes don’t have. 

In TV statistics, Sweden’s feat in coming 
up second only to the United States in 
terms of sets per thousand people is start¬ 
ling both because it all happened in one 
decade, and because the lure is just one 
channel (unless you count the Nordic 
neighbours' transmissions as other chan¬ 
nels). Television has dpne much to widen 
Swedes’ interest in world affairs, and to 
foster the new harder-hitting style in poli¬ 
tical debate* Complaints may still be heard 
from Social Democrats that Sveriges Radio, 
the corporation that also runs TV, is still 
after all these years in somewhat conserva¬ 
tive hands, but these are now at least 
balanced by indignant right-wing protests 
abouf its having been infiltrated by leftists. 
Its statutes guarantee its autonomy, but in 
opposition circles there are dark suspicions 
about Mr OloC Palme’s purpose in retain¬ 
ing responsibility for broadcasting after 
his transfer from the communications 
ministry to that of church affairs. 

A second channel is due tp start in 
1970; and a royal conutiission has been 
studying the question of advertising. Here 
the Social Democrats can count on Centre 
support in resisting mf change that might 
strengthen the hand Of hit business, 0 r even 
meftty 'gttitify it. The !nue may indeed 
prove to he virtually the only One on which 
the Centre caphet noW * .common 
ground with/the Liberal* 

• 1 * * k ,* * 



Fresh milk one month old 


This little girl enjoys her glass of 
milk. Mummy says it will make 
her grow healthy and strong, and 
mummy, as always, is right. But she 
likes it anyway. She loves its clean, 
fresh creamy flavour. Yet the milk 
she is drinking is one month old! 

It’s a very special kind of milk. 

A new kind. Longlife milk. 

It is Alfa-Laval equipment that 
subjects milk to extremely intense 
and extremely brief heating — so 
intense that it kills all the bacteria, 
yet so brief that it leaves the flavour 
and nutritional value unimpaired. 
The product, packed aseptically in 
sealed containers, will keep for a 
month and longer — without 
refrigeration. 

With this processing equipment 
/^ffa-Laval has taken milk out of the 


perishable goods category. Fresh 
milk can now be transported over 
long distances in ordinary lorries and 
railway wagons — even exported. 
Sailors can take it to sea with them 
on long voyages. Shopkeepers and 
housewives are no longer dependent 
on daily supplies. Fresh milk is 
going places — places where it was 
unknown before. 

Milk processing plants for longlife 
milk is just one of Alfa-Laval*s 
many contributions to modern food 
technology. Oh every continent, and 
on the high seas too, Alfa-Laval’s 
centrifuges, heat exchangers, 
evaporators and other processing 
equipment are helping to turn 
nature’s gifts into high-quality foods 
and beverages. Dairy products— 
cream, butter and cheese. Animal 


products — fat, gelatin, fish meal 
and whale oil. Vegetable products 
— edible oils, yeast, starch, molasses, 
gluten, citric acid. Beverages — fruit 
juices, wine, beer and soft drinks. 

And milk of course. Alfa-Laval even 
builds the machines that milk the cows. 


The Alfa-Laval/De Laval Group com¬ 
prises 50 companies, and 35 .actories, with 
contacts in over 100 countries. Thfe Group 
employs more than 18,000 people, and has 
an annual turn-over in excess of 1,000 
million S. Kr. 


UK: Alfa-Laval Co. Ltd., Brentford, Middx. 


ALFA-LAVAL 


THE ALFA-LAVAL/DE LAVAL GROUP 
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a new strategy 


The tactical centre of SCA's new 
distribution system is the loading 
terminal at Tunadal 
A terminal with over 10 acres of 
warehouse space, and almost $00 
yards of loading wharfage. Capa¬ 
city for handling 800,000 tons of 
pulp, paper, timber and board - 
and enough space to double this 
Here too is the administrative cent¬ 
re for SCA DISTRIBUTION, with a 
computer unit to progress and 
control materials. 


The new system ol distribu¬ 
tion haa greatly etreamllned 
the transport and handling 
of the finished products of 
the company. All links In the 
chain of transport from the 
place of< production to the 
customer have been coordi* 
nated in a system which en- 
sures a greater regularity of 
transport and better protec* 
tlon of goods. 


SCA's main products, are loaded at 
terminals In Tunadal < and Holm- 
sund. 

Purpose-built vehicles and equip¬ 
ment handle standard-size units 
transported in SCA's own specially 
built ships. 

Shipments are unloaded at SCA’s 
own terminals in Hamburg, Rotter¬ 
dam and London - key ports for 
European markets. 
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so far there is very little sign of his 
succeeding, 

The orie party whose performance, in 
present circumstances, is astonishing is 
Mr Hedlund's. When he became leader 
of the Farmers’ party in 1949 one Swede 
in five was a farmer ; now it is only one 
in twelve, and still falling. In the 1952 
elections the party got 406,000 votes and 
25 seats in the Second Chamber. In 1964, 
renamed the Centre party, it got 570,000 
votes and 35 seats ; and the opinion polls 
indicate that since 1964 its percentage of 
electoral support has risen from 13.4 to 
16.4, a better showing than any other 
party’s. Its success mainly reflects Mr 
Hedlund’s personal skill—including his 
ability to vanish altogether at tricky 
moments, as he did last month when the 
other party leaders, caught up in the 
debating duels and their aftermath, were 
being pressed to define their positions. 

He has found new urban support for 
a party whose core is still rural. At 67, 
he remains an agile defender of the 
cause of the surviving farmers. Although 
the Centre is often said to be more of a 
business than a party, and it certainly 
provides the rural interests with a valuable 


How did Sweden, so recently a very poor 
country in the cold, hard north, achieve 
Europe’s highest standard of living ? 
Even the United States, where the average 
real income is higher, is disfigured by areas 
of wretched poverty far worse than any¬ 
thing found, in Sweden. The industrial 
revolution came late to this country that 
lay well out of the world’s mainstreams 
and boasted only a thinly scattered popu¬ 
lation, most of whom spent half their time 
in the woods. Yet it took Sweden only 
half a century to surge ahead of the rest 
of Europe. Swedes themselves find it 
difficult to say just how they did it. 

They recall that they began universal 
education a generation before Britain did. 
Their iron ore and timber were resources 
for which there were good markets abroad. 
They had their fair share of inventions, 
like Sven Wingquist’s ballbearings and 
Gustaf de Laval’s cream separators. And 
Swedes say their drive to succeed came 
partly from their being a small homogen¬ 
eous nation. Their economic growth has 
been remarkably uninterrupted—thanks 
in part, as they readily acknowledge, to 
their being spared the ravages of war. 

Two postwar decades have seen other 
countries come up strongly behind them, 
but there are the Swedes still out in front 
with, in proportion to population, more 
cars, telephones, TV sets, and refrigerators 
than any other^Europeans, expanding 
their universities and splurging' on foreign 


lobby, it has a wider appeal to many 
Swedes who want to fend off radicals, 
ruthlessly efficient businessmen, and 
foreign entanglements alike. The party’s 
instincts are against involvement with the 
EEC, against economic rationalisation and 
concentration, against almost everything 
that is happening to Sweden. Yet its key 
position in the delicate balance between 
right and left, and Mr Hedlund’s genius 
for not wholly committing himself to 
either, enable it to play the power game 
to the discomfort of much more visibly 
powerful groups. 

If the party balance tilts next year (and 
perhaps in 1970 too), Mr Hedlund may 
well be left in a position to decide whether 
the Social Democrats will retain power, 
and on what conditions. And if a non¬ 
socialist coalition government takes shape, 
he can be its leader if he wants to. (His 
Norwegian counterpart, Mr Per Boiten, 
has already shown the way.) Thus the 
new men in the politics of a strenuously 
modernising, urbanised, outward-looking 
Sweden may find their country’s fate being 
determined for some time yet by an 
elderly spokesman for a group that can 
hardly be termed forward-looking. 


travel. Nor are they just eating their 
laurels: between i960 and 1966 their 
exports of manufactures rose by 90 per 
cent, a higher rate than the Americans, 
British, French, Germans or Swiss 
achieved. They set themselves a new 
record in growth when the annual increase 
in gross national product averaged 4.9 
per cent in 1960-65. Then came troubles. 
But before turning to them, the factors 
behind Sweden’s postwar success need 
attention. 

This success appears to have been 
almost entirely due to the virtuous circle 
on which the economy has been riding. A 
strong trade union movement has pushed 
wages up ruthlessly, yet left management 
quite free to seek efficiency even when this 
meant lay-offs from individual Awns 


(special productivity agreentffttft have AOt 
been needed). Management ha* been gab 
vanised both by mounting wage bill* and 
by growing foreign competition in export 
markets (where half Sweden’s industrial 
output is now sold) and at home (Swedish 
tariffs have long been low). 

The virtuous circle has gained its 
momentum from the trade unions’ view 
of full employment not as a guarantee of 
the same job for life but simply as a 
guarantee of work—not necessarily even 
in the same industry. This philosophy 
largely evolved from the thinking of Gtista 
Rehn, an economist who in the early 1950s 
worked for and influenced the LO, the 
main Swedish trade union federation. 
Rehn strongly opposed the idea of creat¬ 
ing full employment by making the de¬ 
mand for goods so high as to open up jobs 
even in the economy’s weakest sectors. 
This, he insisted, would almost certainly 
lead to inflationary high wages in other 
sectors. Instead the trade unions should 
press the government to adopt and finance 
a policy of greater labour mobility that 
would promote full employment without 
a need to create jobs in marginal indus¬ 
tries. The next article discusses the govern¬ 
ment’s introduction of a more vigorous 
labour mobility policy. 

The trade unions themselves accepted 
Rehn’s logic long ago. They pitched their 
centralised wage demands at the levels 
high productivity companies could afford, 
and were not disturbed by the consequent 
shutdowns and rationalisation measures. 
New jobs were easily found as long as the 
government kept the demand level high, 
as it did up to 1965. Until the government 
began to fulfil its role in “ Rehn’s Model,” 
the trade unions’ policy of 14 wage solidar¬ 
ity ” was admittedly inflationary ; but it 
helped to spur management on to raise 
productivity. 

Businessmen have not had it at all easy. 
Sweden must compete in export markets 
or die ; but rates of pay in industry have 
soared to levels that are easily the highest 
in Europe. One remedy has been the 
stepping up of investment over the last 
ten years to more than a third of the 
national product. This has been helped by 
generous depreciation allowances, and by 
the system of anti-cyclical investment 
funds. This system permits a firm to 
make a tax-free allocation of up to 40 per 
cent of profits to an investment reserve, 
30 per cent of which may be freely used 



What Svensson Did 

The story of how the Swedes got to the top is relevant 
to an examination of their recent diffigulties; and their acute 
problem of soaring wage levels prompts a look at some 
disturbing changes in their trade union structure 


XXX 
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after five years, use of the rest depending 
on official authorisation which is given 
only when investment dearly needs stimu¬ 
lation. Releases were authorised in 1958, 
in 1962 and again last April. 

More important is " market orientated 
development,” expounded by a Swedish 
businessman somewhat as follows: We do 
not design for the Swedish market and 
treat exports as just a marginal outlet. Wc 
analyse each foreign market to find the 
common denominator of customers’ re¬ 
quirements, and then compromise on our 
product lines so that we can afford to sell 
expensively. We get round having to com¬ 
pete on price by specialising on a few 
rather out of the ordinary things in which 
we can be tops (special steels, ballbearings, 
pneumatic drills and so on). 

Sweden’s export-orientated firms now 
employ around 200,000 people abroad. 
Man> of these are in subsidiary sales 
organisations, and their job is not just to 
sell, which agents could probably do 
equallv well, but also to explore future 
demand. A far-sighted chief of a major 
exporting business will tell you how his 
firm foresaw long in advance the coming 
concentration of a customer industry in 
one or more countries, and accordingly 
introduced larger and more automated 
machinery which in effect precipitated the 
concentration. 

Last year, when Sweden's two main 
foreign markets, Germany and Britain, 
were slack, this aggressive attitude to ex¬ 
porting paid off visibly : Sweden’s total 
exports continued to grow as if hardly 
anything was amiss. The government’s 
squeezing of the home market forced in¬ 
dustry to look abroad even more keenly, 
and, being geared to do just that, it con¬ 
tributed massively to righting the balance 
of payments deficit in less than eighteen 
months. Swedes themselves were surprised 
when their exports for the first half of 
1967 achieved a q per cent rise (as against 


it might well, Tor political reasons, cave in 
to trade union demands at a crucial 
moment. The unions do not want to un¬ 
dermine their own raison d'etre, and point 
out that when they kept their pay de¬ 
mands down during the 1964 boom, there 
was simply that much more of spontaneous 
upward wage “ drift.” As convinced advo¬ 
cates of the “ Kehn model,” they feel the 
fault has lain in the government’s mis¬ 
handling of total demand ; and here they 
have quite a case. 

However, since 1965, when the current 
balance of payments showed a large defi¬ 
cit, the government has clamped down 
heavily on the economy. Unemployment is 
now high by Swedish standards, though 
still less than two per cent, and wage drift 
is falling away. But by the time the 
government really got going with mone¬ 
tary restraints, the current three-year 
(1 qfifi-68) central wage agreement had 
already taken shape, after an unusually 
fierce struggle in which the threats of 
general strike and general lockout were 
both used. So Swedish business must now 
contend with pay increases which reflect 
the mood of the booming early 1960s and 
which will grind on through 1968, while 
in Europe generally wage restraint is 
beginning to bite. 

Much will depend on the next big 
round of wage bargaining, due to start 
late next year. And among the danger 
signals that arc already visible is the fact 
that the solidarity of the trade union struc¬ 
ture as a whole may at last be cracking. 
For years, the general level of wages and 
salaries has been set for each period by 


the central agreement made between the 
LO (the main trade union federation, with 
more than 1.6 million members, embracing 
more than 90 per cent of industrial work¬ 
ers) and the SAF (the main employer*’ 
association, whose 25,000 members employ 
1 \ million people). The line of the LO- 
SAF agreement has been followed in the 
agreements subsequently reached between 
other parties, including the government in 
the case of civil servants. 

Now the separate salaried employees’ 
federation (I CO) has grown to embrace 
over half a million members with the 
shift to white-collar jobs in modernised 
industry*. (In manufacturing in 1950 a 
sixth of all employees were salaried ; now, 
over a third.) And militancy has erupted 
among professional groups—witness last 
year’s strikes by airline pilots and, more 
spectacularly, teachers. The ICO is in 
some turmoil, with the supervisors’ union 
proposing to pull out of it while the 
teachers are now embroiled in feuds be¬ 
tween their new TCO-afliliated union 
and the older one that belongs to the pro¬ 
fessional federation, SACO (which is also 
growing rapidly towards a membership of 
100,000 as Sweden's output of graduates 
soars). Salaried workers, not being on 
piece rates, have not gained an upward 
“drift” from rising productivity. TOO 4 
and SACO readiness to toe a line marked 
out by the LO cannot be counted on 
much longer. But a disruption of 
Sweden’s established s\ stern of wage deter¬ 
mination could lead at last to government 
intervention -a prospect which all con¬ 
cerned view with horror. 


Getting Labour to Move 

This is Sweden's prescription both for its labour shortage and for 
curbing inflation without the usual increase in unemployment 


the first half of 1966). But meanwhile the 
problem of wage and price inflation in 
Sweden has come to loom ever larger. In 
the past decade wages have doubled ; 
productivity has risen by a half, but export 
prices hv only about ten per cent. A good 
manv of Sweden’s bigger firms have 
escaped part of the resulting squeeze on 
profits by expanding production abroad, 
where they can combine their high effici¬ 
ency capital-intensive techniques with 
relatively cheap local labour. But life has 
got distinctly tough for smaller firms, and 
for those directly concerned with the 
country’s traditional raw materials, iron 
ore. and wood. Layoffs and shutdowns 
have become commonplace, building up 
to the biggest structural readjustment 
Sweden has ever experienced. 

Talk is veering towards the need for an 
incomes policy. But so far much of this 
talk has been delitara&ely kept at the 
academic level for fearjjf committing any 
of the parties involv^SI-Abour and em¬ 
ployer*. 1 organis^^>«R|re both dead 
agaipa^ any, .stolewith, their 
wage-fWim 4 f jgppesses.' The^ employers 
argue that if the government took a hand. 


Sweden’s labour market policy has 
changed out of recognition in recent years. 
Until tire late 1950s it involved little more 
than banding out benefits to the un¬ 
employed and providing relief work during 
recessions on projects like road building. 
That has been succeeded by a dynamic 
policy aimed at matching the day-to-day 
demand and supply for labour and speed¬ 
ing up the transfer of labour from low to 
high productivity industries. And lately, 
when the government was deliberately 
deflating the economy, this new policy 
kept unemployment well below the level it 
would otherwise have reached- 

Taken by themselves none of the present 
laliour market policy measures, frpnt early 
warning of redundancies to retraining and 
special travel allowances, is particularly 
new. What is particular to Sweden is the 
comprehensiveness of the, policy and 
its full integration into the government's 
general economic strategy. 

In part the buikl-up of tfyp hew policy 
was tpe result of trade unions educating 
the government and bringing; ^ round to 
Jdr Oqsta Rehn’s arg\i 4 #tfe mat full em¬ 
ployment could be reconciled with Stable 


prices through greater labour mobility. 
Instead of employers having to outbid 
one another for labour by inflationary 
wage increases, it is now left to labour mar¬ 
ket policy to channel workers to them. 
Another contributory factor was the grow¬ 
ing labour shortage. The importance of 
Sweden's natural resources has also dimin¬ 
ished, forcing it increasingly to live off the 
skill of the working population. 

Since 1958 the amount of money spent 
on labour market policy has almost tripled 
to £90 million. The policy is run by the 
Labour Market Board (AMS), on which 
the largest representation is from the trade 
unions and the employers. It controls 24 
regional offices which in turn co-ordinate 
the work of 600 local employment offices. 
It lays down only guidelines, leaving the 
local personnel discretion to decide each 
case. Although the AMS conies under the 
ministry of the interior, it is fairly inde¬ 
pendent of government interference. 

It is concerned with anti-cyclical 
measures and with evening out seasonal 
employment, swings, but its most impor¬ 
tant activities are those aimed at increas¬ 
ing mobility, |t has, three main resppn- 




sibilities here: to provide information on 
vacancies ; to arrange retraining courses 
in the light Of Current vacancies and likely 
requirements ; and to provide funds for 
relocating labour. 

Last year no less than 800,000 vacan¬ 
cies were filled, mostly by simply telling 
people about them through advertisements 
in the local press, radio announcements or 
the AMS’s own vacancy gazette. T his is a 
weekly of about 60 pages, usually stait- 
ing with a couple of articles, mainh 
about career opportunities. The rest is a 
job directory, relieved by humorous 
drawings and pictures of the type of jobs 
going or of the areas in which they aie 
offered. 

Straight “dole” payments aie treated 
as a purely emergency measure The AMS 
is much more forthcoming to people seek¬ 
ing retraining or needing financial aid to 
take up jobs in othei parts of the country 
A breadwinner with a wife and two child¬ 
ren on a training course outside his place 
of residence receives a tax-free allowance 
of £80 a month. If the wife joins up 
too the allowance is nearly doubled. Last 
year close to 60,000 enlisted on these 
courses, which may last from 12 weeks 
to two years. In line with the general 
aim of speeding up mobility, a recent 
departure has been to let people in 
selected industries like agriculture and 
shipbuilding apply for retraining even 
while they still have a job. 

Travel and relocation allowances arc 
also generous. The declining industries 
are sometimes more than 600 miles from 
the main areas of industrial expansion. 
The one-industry towns in the north 
where the same families have worked for 
generations have been hardest hit by un¬ 
employment; it is that much more difficult 
to get people to move away from them. 

The mobility inducements are certainly 
impressive. They cover the daily expenses 
involved in hunting for jobs, including 
travel costs for both husband and wife 
and a living allowance. Once the job is 
taken and if it is in another district, the 
worker is eligible for an allowance for the 
initial cost of settling down, and if he 
cannot sell his old house the AMS may 
buy it at the market price. Last year 
as many as 30,000 people were travelling 
up and down the country at the AMS’s 
expense. 

This policy is not free from trouble. 
Rural people caught in the onrush of 
structural change are loth to leave their 
lifelong surroundings, and complain 
bitterly about it. Housing is scarce in the 
growth areas. In and around Stockholm 
the waiting list for homes is now seven 

K long. (The big new pension fund is 
' used to back an increased home- 
building programme* but the end of the 
problem is still some way off). The gov¬ 
ernment has started a trial programme to 
encourage some industries to move into 
areas of serious unemployment. But it 
(and opinion in general) is very chary of' 
this, feeling that industry should usually 
be left to cjhyiic its most efficient location 
without tMMa nv cost-distorting subsidies 


, trial location. (Britain might learn some¬ 
thing from this). 

Although the vigorous mobility policy 
is just what the trade unions have long 
wanted, there is some uncase about the 
increasing number of permanently unem¬ 
ployed, paiticulaily the handicapped and 
those who were competent at their former 
jobs but too old to start on a new one. A 


recent survey ofeffte stnfhumLadjuatmtnt 
in textile* showed that nearly ao per ceqt 
of those who became redundant could ,not 
be found other jobs. It is now the task* 
of a special labour market research insti¬ 
tute, headed by Mr Gfota Rehn’s .close 
associate, Mr Rudolf Meidner, to suggest 
what can best be done for those left on the 
shelf by technological progress. 


Three Very Distant Cousins 

Volvo, Saab and the less widely famed Scania-Vabis 
all have something to tell the international vehicle industry 


Sweden’s three “ transport equipment ” 
companies ought to have more in common 
than they do They have all become 
flourishing medium-sized units in a world 
market of giants. They are all important 
within Sweden (Volvo ranks second 
among manufacturing groups with annual 
sales of around £200 million, Scania- 
Vabis seventh with £85 million, Saab 
ninth with £80 million) and in such a 
highly specialised country they ought not 
to compete. But they do, to the absurd 
point of scarcely acknowledging one 
another’s existence. Saab’s military air¬ 
craft have engines made by “ another 
Swedish company.’’ This turns out to be 
Volvo, which admits to making engines for 
the Viggen aircraft system (which is made, 
Volvo noticeably does not add, by Saab). 
And when Volvo announces its share of 
Swedish vehicle production, it compares it 
with unnamed “ others,” although Saab 
is the only other car maker and Scania vir¬ 
tually the only other commercial vehicle 
maker. This year’s newcomers in the latter 
sector, Kalmars Verkstad, are really only 
assemblers on their own bodies of engines 
and transmissions bought from DAF in 
Holland. (The Kalmar machine tool firm’s 
feat in getting the order to re-equip the 
Swedish post office with vans is, however, 
one of many signs that Smaland’s smallish 
industries can still sometimes outfight the 
big fellows. Smaland has even found a 


growth sector in kerosene lamps—much in 
demand for the Swedes’ 400,000 summer 
cottages). 

The big three survive by the estab¬ 
lished Swedish virtues ; quality, reliability, 
good but not too way-out designs ; and, 
it should be added, by nq£ making only 
one product or even one series of products. 
Saab’s sales are roughly equally divided 
between cars, computers and electronics, 
and military aircraft. Scania gets a good 
(but declining) proportion of sales and 
profits as the Swedish importer of Volks¬ 
wagen cars. Volvo makes machine tools, 
tractors, cars and commercial vehicles 
(cvs). Least known outside Sweden is 
Scania-Vabis, though it is a byword for 
quality in “ ov ” circles. While Leyland 
got all the publicity for re-equipping 
Stockholm with buses for the change to 
right-hand traffic, Scania quietly got on 
with supplying buses to most,of Sweden’s 
other municipalities—acting on the good 
grounds that the competition for small 
orders is less ferocious. 

Scania, under Mr Gosta Nilsson, has 
been notably logical in its attitudes. He 
stated quite clearly some years ago how 
the company should develop, and it has. 
He saw that growth would come in cvs 
above ten tons overall weight, made by 
people who did not buy too many com¬ 
ponents and could thus match each part 
—transmissions exactly with engines, and 



dhassftTWlth ixsth. Useless 4 to pander too 
much to the buyers. Better standardise— 
4ven in buses—in an industry where the 
customer, that illogical creature, had been 
king. At the same time exports were vital 
to ensure decent production runs in a 
Country tojtfr a small home market; the 
Netherlands, home of many of Europe’s 
fong-distance trucks, was the obvious place 
to have an assembly plant. And, since 
Scania wag selling to long-distance haul¬ 
iers, it could afford to cover Europe with 
Only a thin layer of distributors. 

Scania has deliberately not followed 
Leyland in letting competitors buy its 
engines, gearboxes and axles in order to 
get better volume production. What it 
allows is the use of its units in non¬ 
competing machinery. One British maker 
of earthmovers sold some to a Swedish 
fcustomer, who specified Scania engines ; 
these proved so reliable that they are now 
standard in all the earthmovers. Scania 
also supplies a lot of diesel engines for 
marine use. It has been found cheaper 
in the long run to buy (say, for a trawler) 
a number of small cv diesels coupled to¬ 
gether than ode big marine diesel. The 
cv engines are cheaper to buy* dearer to 
run (since they are much faster) but in¬ 
finitely easier to overhaul. If one breaks 
down, the ship is not badly delayed— 
and a new engine can quickly be installed. 

Being sensible enough to admit that it 
can never get into the American market 
with cvs, Scania sells diesel engines to 
Mack, which, like most American com¬ 
panies, is behind Europe in its diesel tech¬ 
nology. Saab is less proud than Scania. 

It is simply a systems manager, buying 
what it needs where it vhooses. This is 
a corollary of low Swedish tariffs, not to 
have traditional suppliers but to search 
always for the best, without insisting on 
making your own. 

Saab carries its ideas to a logical con¬ 
clusion. It makes under 75,000 cars a 
year. This is too small to support a proper 
engine line. So it is phasing out its present 
line making the famous 2-stroke engines, 
and buying from abroad. Last year it 
started to fit V-4 engines bought from 
Ford in Germany to its present front- 
wheel drive models. This has been a sen¬ 
sational success, and has proved the point 
that more power, especially if provided 
smoothly and economically, can provide 
a major boost for an ageing model. Next 
year it will introduce a new car, built 
round an engine which it has contracted 
to buy from Triumph in England, at a 
rate of up to 50,000 a year. Then 
Saab will . stop making engines 
altogether and devote its present engine 
factory to, making transmissions. This se- 
queAce of events is unheard' of in the 
motor industry these • days ; * everywhere 
else companies- are integrating more and 
more. 

Saab’s action argues a great confidence < 
in its own ability to create the right sort 
6 f package for. a certain limited market. 
The same thinking applies i 6 its computers - 
and aircraft In both theie spheres Saab 
has'&tploited brilliantly the advantages of 
beifig the monopoly supplier to the Swe- 


* dish air force. -The--development* work- 
for its present range of computers was 
done on defence budget money, but they 
have also been sold to civilian customers. 
Again, logically, the components are 
bought, then assembled to be as reliable as 
possible* which is where Saab has scored, 
in uta new range due out next year the 
micrpcireuits are bought from Fairchild 
and other components within Sweden. 
The clear idea is to sell to both Scandi¬ 
navia and eastern Europe. < 

Sweden’s heavily Honed 'neutrality h&j 
meant a long production ruh for Saab’s 
present Draken military aircraft, but no 
sales to other countries. The neyv Viggen 
37 system is in a state of flux (see page 
viii). But Saab also developed a 
trainer aircraft, the 105, which is more 
sophisticated than most, arguing that these 
aircraft are too expensive for developing 
countries if bought with only one purpose 
in mind ; so why not spend a bit more 
and get a light fighter-bomber as well ? 

Volvo is one of the few big Swedish 
companies dominated by a chief executive, 
Mr Qunn*r Engellau, who clearly does 
not in 1 any real degree depend-on the com- 
pfcfoy*s bank. (Saab and Scania are firmly 
in the Wallenberg orbit.) He is on the 
bank’s board, naturally, and the bank 
chairman is on his board ; but he, not his 
board chairman, reports to the share¬ 
holders. Volvo, like the other two, relies 


nuality and on .exports. IUkMhenvit ju 
tending to increase sales abroad parin 
by setting up assembly plants. Labourp 
so expensive in Sweden that it twH 
sense only to make the most capital-imferi- 
sive parts of vehicles there. Under the^ 
Canadian-American car pact it even pays 
Volvo (like Peugeot) to assemble .cars for 
the ^nuykan market in Gin^da, not aj 
county bated Jor towages. 

It is easy to say that the future is 
only for the big, that these three will 
‘ha^*td$$bjne. But what experience iri 
the America# &a# market -hi diown is 
th*t in a really big market, dominate^ 
by a few native makers,, there ace always 
a nurnber of gatfy to bC fllled profitably 
by people geared v> to small Scale qualify 
production. It is difficult; you have to 
get apd keep a good qame* without being 
too proud ttvbby from Outside * and the 
market has to be Judged exactly with 
each new product. But it can be done. 
In cars and even aircraft, conditions may 
be right for the Swedes ; in computers 
there are too many big companies which 
have not yet abandoned their loss-making 
computer divisions. And in commercial 
vehicles the Swedes are going to have 
a very rough ride for a year or two Unti| 
there has been much more of a shake-out 
of medium and small European producer* 
Even Scania, unthinkably, now nas a fort*- 
night’s production in stock. 


The Billion Dollar Mystery 


For the past ten yean Sweden has been 
unable to account for the state of its 
reserves of gpld and foreign exchange. 
According to the recorded items on the 
balance of payments Sweden should by 
now'be dead* broke. The qne thing that 
has kept it aHoat is an unexplained posi¬ 
tive “ fesidual ” in the balance of pay- - 
ments. This mysterious element, counting 
from 1956, now adds up to the equivalent 
of more than 00 per cent of the country's 
reserves,, which during 1965*6# totalled 
well over a billion dollars. 

u Invisibles ” are comfortably familiar 
to students of economic^ but “ invisible 
invisibles ” are not the kind of thing that 
rational Swedes like to live on. Two 
inquiries have failed to unravel the 
■ mystery. A third is in progress. 

Not knowing why or how this money has 
been flowing into the country could have 
serious repercussions on the sense of the 
government’s economic policy. For example, 
what may look like a t huge trade deficit, 
necessitating urgent retrenchment measures, 
‘may be no such thing. Within the last 
two years Sweden was faced with this very 
problem. 

In 1965 the trade deficit suddenly 
widened to £*50 million, more than twice 
what it had been running at during the two 
, previous years. On current account the 1965 
balance of payments showed a whopping 
deficit, of over £100 million, the worst 
Sweden has recorded in 17 years. Yet the 

- gold and foreign exchange reserves 
'increased. Only a small part of the dis-% 

- crtepfency could be attributed to the inflow 
of capital* Most of it was “ errors 
and omissions ’’-—the unexplained residual. 


What the government should do depended 
on how much of the residual was due to 
errors in *cptfiputu?g the trade deficit, and 
how miter rc$ulted from omissions 0 j\ cap¬ 
ital account. k v 

By the time the gotiulunent h&d to ffeke 
a decision, early l^st year, the fipfct two 
inquiries into the residual had produced 
their Reports. Neither was conclusive; But 
one, examining the balance of payments for 
1962 and 1963, reckoned that due to faulty 
trade returns there had then been an 
annual Over-estimate in the trad? deficit 
of about £14 million ; and during die last 
few years there seemed to have been a ten¬ 
dency for these over-estimates to increase, 
thanks to a favourable shift in the “ invis¬ 
ible terms of trade ** (another new econo¬ 
mic concept). On the basis of this report 
the 14)65 trade deficit had been more real 
than imaginary, and the government acted 
accordingly. 

If £14 million to £20 million of last 
year’s residual represents over-valuation of 
imports and an under-estimate of exports, 
£50 million of last year’s inflow remains 
unexplained. Hence the third inquiry which 
is still going on. 

The present feeling is that most of the 
remaining residual is due either to short¬ 
term trade credits or to other forms of 
foreign borrowing This sort of thing is 
difficult to detect, especially if it is done by 
firms ^iih subsidiaries abroad, ami it cpuld 
have Interesting implications for Sweden. It 
could mean that, during periods of strict 
credit restriction like last year, irins sim¬ 
ply borrow abroad and, as things stand 
now, are in a position to weaken tne effect 
of monetary policy. 
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Ever look inside a telephone? 



DIAL SPRING 

StainJtss fteel, untouched by human 
hands during manufacture. (It's shipped 
to the factory in oil to prevent contam* 
(nation.) More rugged and precise than 
a watch spring. Tested for more than 
1,200,000 calls. 


BELLS 

Under each brass bell there's a plastic 
"resonator cup." Between the two, an 
air chamber amplifies lower* frequencies 
of the signal. Result: an improved sound. 
More penetrating, too. 


SWITCH HOOK 


Nylon bearings and ingenious coil spring 
assure dependable performance every 
time handset is lifted or replaced. 


HANDSET 

Ericsson's is the lightest in the world. 
The carbon granule chamber of the mi¬ 
crophone transmitter is gold plated. It 
gives greater efficiency. The receiver has 
a special magnet of aluminum, nickel 
and cobalt for superior reception. 


(It takes a lot of vital functions to assure dependable telephone service.) 


Most telephone users never give any thought to the 
"insides" of their telephones. We think that's as it 
should be. It means that subscribers can take for 
granted the dependability and superior performance 
of Ericsson systems and products. 


Telephone administrators around the world have 
known for more than 90 years that they can rely on 
Ericsson when they want the finest in telecommuni¬ 
cations equipment combining reasonable initial cost 
with long term trouble free service. 
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j TELEPHONE COMPANY 

World Headquarters STOCKHOLM 32 •SWEDEN 
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Ten western European countries ranked by performance in certain key areas from 1953 to 1965 


Rise in wage rates 

Rise in average earnings 

Rise in productivity 
in manufacturing 

Rise in overall prices 

Rise in export prices 
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in each esse the country with the biggest increase over the period is ranked top. and so on down, in the case of prices the period is from 1953 to 1964 


European incomes policies 


Each year the United Nations 
Economic Commission tor Europe 
publishes a survey ot the behav¬ 
iour of economies of Europe in 
the previous 12 months. It 
also tackles one specific topic in 
detail. In 1965, toi instance, it 
was planning. This year it is in¬ 
comes policy. Inevitably it is 
slightly out ol date : the writing 
was done in 1966, mostly ; the 
figures stop in 1965. It thus 
excludes any’ evaluation of the 
recent British experience, but this 
does not detract from its value, 
which is essentially that ol giving 
a badly needed postwar perspec¬ 
tive to the issues. 

The survey also puts the subject 
in international perspective. It 
compares the experience ot all the 
western European countries. and, 
at least statistically, includes 
America too. It also, uniquely, 
devotes half its space to an analy¬ 
sis ot the role ot incomes policies 
in eastern Europe and the USSR, 
and has something to say on the 
rather separate, and intriguing, 
case of Jugoslavia. 

This helps, among other things, 
when it comes to definitions. 
Indeed it is a particularly strong 
point ot the survey that it is 
clear about the nature of an 
incomes policy. As its authors 
see it, any such policy must have 
three objectives : achieving some 
kind ot equity in incomes; stim¬ 
ulating economic growth, which 
implies some kind of incentive to 
efficiency in the allocation of 
incomes; and the maintenance of 
a battfcfce farofteen real and money 
resource 7 


This is so in all economies. The 
ditterence between centrally plan¬ 
ned and market economies is that 
while in the former the planning 
ol the level ot total incomes, and 
of income distribution, are integ¬ 
ral parts of the whole process of 
economic planning—thus total 
household income has to be geared 
to the total ot resources allocated 
to supplying consumer goods and 
services—in the market econo¬ 
mies they are not. They are 
optional, constituting an instru¬ 
ment which fnay be more or less 
efiective than, and more or less 
preferable to, alternative methods 
of influencing private decisions, 


Postwar efficacy 

And the conclusions of the study ? 
In this Brief we concentrate on 
western Europe countries. For 
them the findings are that incomes 
policies, to the extent that they 
have operated in the postwar 
years, have not proved particu¬ 
larly effective instruments of eco¬ 
nomic management. Their 
achievements have only been 
limited and temporary. Nonethe¬ 
less because of their advantages 
over pure demand management 
(less waste and social harm, and 
at least the throwing of some light 
on the problems ot inequality of 
income) they are still worth try¬ 
ing for, and the experience is 
not sufficiently bad to indicate that 
the effort is useless. 

This sounds firm enough, but one 
of the disappointments of the 
study is that the statistical and 


other evidence it draws together 
to support this main conclusion 
is curiously patchy and loosely 
organised. Its main argument goes 
something like this. The west 
European economics can be 
grouped into those that have 
a measure of central control over 
pay bargaining and those that do 
not. In the hrst category conic 
Austria, Norway, Sweden, Fin¬ 
land, the Netherlands and Den¬ 
mark. In the second the rest : 
Germany, Italy, France and, of 
course, given the date the study 
stops, Britain. 

Now take the increase in unit 
labour costs in the 1950s and 
1960s. Keeping down unit labour 
costs is not the only measure of 
economic achievement, but it is 
of central interest for the develop¬ 
ment of incomes policies. Between 
195& and 1958 five countries did 
tairly well on this score (Austria, 
Norway, Sweden, Italy and Swit¬ 
zerland) and of these, three were 
countries with a measure of cen¬ 
tral control. Between 1958 and 
1965 four countries did particu¬ 
larly well and all four had a mea¬ 
sure of central control. Against 
this, during each of these two 
periods, there were four countries 
which did badly and in each case 
two of these were ones with some 
central 'control* The country with 
the most developed incomes 
policy—-Netherlands—did badly 
in the first period and well in the 
second (despite the wage explo¬ 
sion of 1963-64). 

Something of the same conclusion 
emerges from the table (leu 
seriously intended) at the urn #f 
the page. To rank on t^we'^f 
thf angels, in .these terms* ftepun- 
try should be "fewer in the bath¬ 
ings tanking than it is in the 
prodqctivity scale. Norway, 


Austria and Italy make this; 
Denmark docs not. The position 
of Britain in all the columns'is 
exactly what might have been 
predicted. 


Unemployment 

This judgment does not take into 
account the interrelation of 
incomes policy and growth, and 
there is curiously little discussion 
of this aspect in the study. But 
there are a number of other points 
relating in one way or another to 
the implementation of an incomes 
policy which are well brought out 
by the statistical material the 
authors have dug up. 

1. There is no interpretation of 
the statistics which suggests that 
the rate of change in wages is so 
immutably determined by “ exter¬ 
nal ” forces such as demand as 
to rule out any attempt to 
influence the course of events by 
policy. In other words, Mr Enoch 
Powell does not have much of a 
leg to stand on. Of course the 
state of demand explains a 
lot, but the correlation 
between unemployment and wage 
changes varies magnificently from 
country to country as the chart 
(which shows the experience 
since the early 195ns) shows. 
Institution^ factors must there¬ 
fore play , a large role, and 
institutional factors are one of the 
targets o^incotnes policies. 

'fr* Pripes are very little affected 
by detttand management; it is 
profits, which take the strain. 
This gives incomes policies a 
theoretically greater influence on 
prices, but fn practice it is harder 
to achieve, an influence here than 
ills in the wage field. The study 
also brings out (see the fourth 
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Distribution of income before tax 


Percentage of tax 
payers 


Percentage of annual taxable income they receive 


- 

Britain 

1964 1964 

Germany 
1995 1964 

Natharland* 
1962 1962 

Denmark 
1963 1963 

Norway 

1997 1963 

Swadan 

1964 1963 

Franca 

1966 1962 

Top 10% 

30.4 

29.3 

44.4 

41.4 

36.0 

33.8 

28.0 

27.1 

27,6 

24.9 

27.3 

27.9 

34.1 

36.8 

Second 10% .. 

14.8 

14.9 

12.0 

11.5 

14*3 

14.6 

16.2 

16.1 

16.4 

15.6 

15.5 

16.1 

17.0 

16.9 

Third 10% 

12.7 

12.9 

9.2 

‘ 9,0 

11.7 

11.6 

13.3 

13.3 

13.0 

13.1 

12.7 

13.2 

12.4 

12.6 

Fourth 10% .. 

IQ.4 

11.0 

8.3 

8 A 

10.6 

10.0 

10.8 

10.9 

11.0 

11.3 

10.6 

11.4 

10.3 

10.3 

Fifth 10% 

8.6 

9.1 

7.1 

7,2 

8,4 

8.6 

9.1 

9.1 

9.7 

10.0 

9.3 

9.7 

7.8 

7.8 

Sixth 10% 

7.3 

7.6 

6.9 

6.5 

7.0 

7.4 
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7.9 

8.6 

7.8 

7.7 

8.8 

6.4 

Seventh 10%.. 

5.8 

6.0 

5.0 

5.4 


5.8 



6.3 

6.8 

6.2 

6.5 

6.4 

4 .T 

Eighth 10% .. 

4.5 

4.2 

3.9 

4.7 

Bn 

km 
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4.6 

5.3 

6.0 

4.1 

3.3 

2.9 

Ninth 10% 

'i =. 

3.1 

2.9 

3.2 

Bo 
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3.4 

3.6 

3.6 

2.8 

2.2 

1.4 

Bottom 10% .. 


2.0 

1.7 

2.1 

1.3 

1.3 

1.4 

1.7 

1.1 

1.0 

2.0 

1.6 

0.7 

0.6 


and fifth columns of the table on 
the first page) the wide discrep¬ 
ancies between the behaviour of 
internal and export prices. 

In fact Finland and France, not 
included in the table for 
various reasons, would be at the 
top of the list for both internal 
and external price increases; 
just as Belgium is at the bottom 
on both counts. But all the other 
countries show very marked dis¬ 
crepancies. This is partly, because 
exports from western Europe 
contain a large proportion of 
manufactured goods, whose prices 
tend to rise more slowly than 
most others. It does, though, 
bring out the fairly loose nature 
of the link between a successful 
incomes policy and great inter¬ 
national competitiveness. 

Equity 

3. Pay structures in all countries 
have been astonishingly stable 
since the war. There is a slight 
tendency for the very lowest paid 


workers to improve their posi¬ 
tion ; also women have pulled up 
a bit. But in many countries, as 
the table shows, the distribution 
of primary incomes, that is in¬ 
comes before taxes and subsidies, 
has tended to become slightly 
more inequitable. Taxes, includ¬ 
ing social security payments, tend 
to be slightly regressive ; so the 
only progressive element is gov¬ 
ernment spending. Given, as the 
report rightly says, that equity 
is as important as efficiency for 
the workings of an incomes policy, 
this is of major significance. 

4. The report demonstrates again, 
as have previous studies, that 
income differentials are not a 
major factor in getting workers 
to change industries. Thus an 
incomes policy which tries to 
encourage mobility of labour is 
likely to be both impractical and 
ineffective. Hence the switch to 
more direct manpower policies in 
a number of European countries. 
The most striking example of this 
is Sweden (see the major survey 


of that country also contained in 
this issue of The Economist). 
There a manpower policy began 
to be formulated as early as the 
late 1950s. Since then the amount 
of money spent on a labour 
market policy has been tripled 
to £90 million. On retaining, for 
instance, a man with a wife and 
two children on a course away 
from his home gets a tax-free 
allowance of £80 a month. If 
his wife joins up the allow¬ 
ance is doubled. In certain in¬ 
dustries, such as shipbuilding and 
agriculture, workers can apply 
for retraining even while they 
still have a job. The trade unions 
have the largest representation 
on the board which runs the 
whole policy. 

5, The study demonstrated the 
close link between capital sharing 
proposals and an incomes policy. 
A scheme whereby workers 
received a share of profits would 
automatically break the link be¬ 
tween remuneration for work and 
remuneration for capital; would 
be likely to improve the equity of 
income distribution; would sur¬ 
mount some workers’ objections 
tj participating in a long-term 
incomes policy and should also 
associate trade unions more 
closely with the formulation of 
central economic policy. The 
main danger is on the side of 
inflation. This has not, however, 
prevented France and Italy going 
ahead with embryonic schemes, 
and the serious discussion of 
various alternative ideas in other 
countries, principally Italy. 

6. There is a permanent tendency, 
well documented in'other studies, 
for the terms of trade between 
the primary producting nations 
and the industrialised ones to 
shift over time in favour of the 
latter. This is modified to some 
extent by the tendency of export 
prices in advanced countries to 
rise by less than internal prices. 
Nonetheless the overall trend 
remains true, and has wiped out 
a proportion of the aid these 
countries receive. Successful in¬ 
comes policies in west Europe, 
insofar as they moderated even 
further the rise of export prices, 
would thus reduce disparities 


between rich and poor, and in¬ 
crease the real value of aid. 

Eastern Europe 

So much for the west In the 
east implementation is made easier 
by the greater control the plan¬ 
ners have over their economies, 
but the form of the problems 
remains inescapably the same. In 
the early postwar years the 
desire for rapid growth at all costs 
led to an emphasis on individual 
incentives—piece rates, for in¬ 
stance, were ubiquitous. This led 
to a lot of wage drift—as in the 
west—and, since prices were 
fixed, scarcity and regulation. 
Since then the emphains has 
switched to quality and productiv¬ 
ity ; hence to collective incent¬ 
ives and time rates. So there has 
tended to be a better match of 
real and monetary resources. 
Some liberalisation of prices has 
improved the situation further. 
Naturally the east has achieved 
more equity in the distribution of 
total income than the west. 
Whereas the relationship of a 
manager's salary to that of a 
manual worker's wage in western 
countries is rarely lower than 4:1 
(three countries do hover around 
the 2-2 J : 1 level : Norway, and 
surprisingly, west Germany and 
the United States) in eastern 
Europe the ratio is about 3:1. 
It has however moved up and 
down quite a bit (in contrast to 
the relative stability in the west), 
as it has been thpught necessary 
to change die equity-efficiency 
balance. 

The development of incomes 
licies in the west is likely to 
slower and less predictable. 
It is quite possible, after the 
initial experience of the 1950s 
and 1960s that engines may be 
reversed (as in the Netherlands) 
or other approaches tried (as in 
Sweden).* What is important at 
this stage is that all should have 
a clear idea of the rewards being 
obtained for the effort being put 
into the achievement of such a 
policy, and the kind of obstacles 
success will have to overcome. 
This the UN study goes some way 
to Drovidina. 
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How to Spike Speculation 

By extending its powers to control margins, the Federal Reserve Board may have 
removed most of the speculative sting from New York stock markets 


AH this year the chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, Mr 
William McChesney Martin, -has been worrying privately and 
publicly about the speculative surge developing in American 
stock markets. In the past the Fed has tried to control such 
surges by regulating the margin requirements : that is, the 
amount of the purchase price of a stock that investors can 
borrow, currently 30 per cent. This requirement has in the 
past extended only to lending by banks and brokers, since 
the Fed felt it would be impossible to police the application 
of these restrictions to other possible sources of speculative 
funds. It has consequently been largely ineffective. 

Now the Fed is acting to control such loans ; and the 
market, which usually hates all regulation, is heaving a sigh 
of relief. For the stock exchange, like the Fed, is haunted by 
any suggestion that it is merely a casino, liable at any time 
to go into a 1929-typc whirl, instead of being a sober and 
icsponsible investment institution. This is a peculiarly 
American worry, because nowhere else do so many individuals 
(whether in number or as,a percentage of population) own 
and trade stocks ; nowhere else has there been a trauma 
comparable to that of 1929 ; nowhere else arc there so many 
thousands of “ penny ” stocks ripe for speculation. And this 
year, although speculation has not really touched the blue- 
chip stocks, the mutual funds, which are supremely the small 
man’s investment instrument, have been busy trading on an 
unprecedented scale. 

The Fed’s new policy will extend margin rules to finance 
companies, tax-exempt foundations, American branches of 
foreign banks, corporations and just about any other organisa¬ 
tions lending money for stock purchases. In the past few years 
a great many concerns—mostly non-bank finance companies 
but also businesses ranging from jewellery brokerages to 
manufacturing concerns—have made stock loans a profitable 
sideline, at least in bull markets. Of late it has been no 
problem for a speculator who felt cramped borrowing only 
30 per cent of a stock’s price to find a concern that would 
lend him up to 90 per cent if he wanted it. 

While unregulated lenders in the past have beep under¬ 
standably reluctant to call attention to themselves, some 
recently have grown so bold as to advertise in newspapers. 
Their precise number and loan volume are not known, but 
they are believed to have financed a great deal of this year’s 
heavy speculation—especially on the American Stock 
Exchange, which has been having a sensational, and frighten¬ 
ing, year. In the first nine months of 1967 its trading volume 
soared 22 per cent ahead of the total for all 1966 ; and the 
price of the average—repeat, average—Amex issue leapt 
by two-thirds over these nine months. 

Most unregulated lenders charge interest at an annual 
rate of 15 to 24 per cent. A speculator paying that much for 
his money has little chance to recoup by sinking the cash into 


some staid blue chip. So the loans have tended to funnel 
huge new buying power into already highly volatile issues, 
where it can produce the wild price swings. One favourite 
game has been to seek a company with a relatively small 
number of shares outstanding, so that any new buying could 
send the price up all by itself. Since their loans are 
highly risky, unregulated lenders have also been notoriously 
quick to call them back in, and to force sales of the stocks the 
borrowers have bought, on any market decline. Such activity 
seems to have played a considerable part in turning the market 
decline of early 1962 into a full-blown crash in May of that 
year. The Fed has specifically cited the danger that this could 
happen again as a major reason for its proposed new order. 

Finally, a few unregulated lenders appear to have financed 
not merely speculation, but active and illegal price-rigging. 
A Chicago lender was among several men who recently 
pleaded guilty to a grand jury indictment charging manipula¬ 
tion of the price of an Amcx stock. Any move by the Fed 
temporarily to forbid banks and brokers to make any margin 
loans at all, such as had been rumoured on Wall Street, 
would obviously have done nothing to restrain speculation 
by customers of unregulated lenders. On the contrary it would 
have driven many more speculators into the arms of those 
lenders. This extension of the margin rules to the hitherto- 
unregulated lenders is likely to drive them out of the securities 
business entirely, since a speculator will no longer turrt to 
them if he cannot borrow more than he can from his broker. 

In a second important move, the Fed has reduced the 
amount borrowable on convertible bonds to 30 per cent. 
Corporations have been pouring out convertible issues in great 
volume this year. These have accounted for an estimated 30 
per cent of all new bonds issued in the third quarter, largely 
because they cost the issuer less than the sky-high rates now 
necessary to sell ordinary bonds. For buyers, they have been 
an unbeatable speculative vehicle, at least in a bull market 
for stocks. Banks have been willing to lend 80 per cent of the 
price of a convertible to most buyers, and the full price to 
a few. Since th$ price of a convertible tends to rise with the 
price of the stock that it is exchangeable for, buyers have 
benefited from the market’s ebullience, while collecting in¬ 
terest at relatively high bond rates—for little or no cash down. 

The impact of the Fed’s proposals on the markets has been 
mixed. The stock market took the dramatic warning against 
speculation to heart, but not excessively so. Prices fell, but 
not at a notably greater rate than they had been doing for 
some time before the Fed spoke. The convertible bond market 
was hit much harder. Some $207 million of bonds scheduled 
for marketing this week were temporarily withdrawn, and 
prices of existing convertibles dropped as much as 7 per cent. 
All in all, however, this latest attempt to lance a speculative 
bubble without exploding the market seems to have got off 
to a promising start. 
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Invisible No More 

The committee appointed to look at Britain's overseas earnings from the service trades 
has had some quite cheering things to say about the City, and has made some 
pointed criticism of the Government's tax discrimination against the trades 


When General de Gaulle attacks the role of sterling as a 
reserve currency, he can be excused if he believes that he 
is hitting at the whole network of the commercial and 
financial institutions of die City of London. But the Clarke 
Committee on Invisible Earnings, which last week made its 
report*, came to the tentative conclusion that he probably 
isn’t. “ There is no necessary reason," it says, u why a change 
in the present system of reserve currencies involving n 
reduction in the volume of reserve sterling should lead to 
any significant reduction in the use of sterling as a trading 
currency, or in invisible earnings." Of course, if such a 
change weakened institutional links to the extent of restricting 
the convertibility of sterling, then indeed there would be 
loss ; but the committee did not think any such effect would 
be large. “The continued use of sterling as a trading 
currency," it went on to say, “ depends to a significant extent 
on the services offered in the City of London and particulaily 
on their efficiency and competitiveness.” 

And what docs it think about the services ? Whih* 
admitting that it is difficult to measure their efficiency 
(although Professor J. H. Dunning made a workmanlike 
attempt), the committee obviously feels that the City has 
shown itself not as stiff in the joints as is often supposed: 
there has been swift and praiseworthy adaptability, for 
instance, to the Euro-dollar and Euro-bond markets, and to 

# Britain’s Invisible Earnings Report of the Committee on Invisible 
Exports Diret tor of Study William M Clarke. 


the forward-market mechanism. It also found that the City 
is a bigger earner of foreign exchange than had been 
supposed. Lord Cromer, when still Governor of the Bank of 
England, put a figure of £200 million on the overseas 
earnings from all of Britain’s insurance, merchanting, 
brokerage and banking services in 1965. The committee 
thinks he was being too conservative ; from a somewhat 
baffling range of choice of figures (see table), it might seem 
that upwards of £250 million was nearer the mark. Anyway, 
after all this probing, the committee inclines to the view 
that the City will continue to expand its activities, whatever 
the currency it finds itself trading in. On the other hand, 
it was disturbed at the lack of any combined dri\fc to promote 
the City’s services abroad. 

These findings form only a part of this new study which 
represents twelve months’ examination of the whole, and 
hitherto very neglected, subject of Britain’s private 
“ invisible ’’ earnings of foreign exchange. In addition to 
looking at traditional foreign exchange earnings from the 
City, transport, tourism and investment, the committee had 
to try to unravel how much comes from things as varied as 
a British play on Broadway, the buying of British “ know¬ 
how ’’ by a foreign firm, Sotheby’s auction rooms, and the 
notoriously unchecked amount attracted by the casinos. The 
committee has done a good job , not least in displaying, for 
the first time in any detail, just how large Britain’s “ private " 
invisible earnings arc 


The City's Foreign Earnings 

1965 estimates £ million 



(A) 

(B) 

Insurance 

56 

81 

Merchanting 

40 

86 

Banking 

82* 

82* 

Brokerage 

35 

35 


2131 283* 


Estimstes in column (A) exclude end in column (B) 
Include msurence income from foreign securities 
held in the UK end merchentmg profits on British 
import end export trede But. on eny bests, even 
column (A) figures ere on the low side beceuse 
(1) 1965 wes e bed one tor msurence eernings (2) 

VISIBLES AND INVISIBLES 


no eccount is token of eccountants eernings 
dearly severel millions (3) interest eern mgs 
included ere restricted to the emount known to be 
serned in the City 

Britain's Travel Account 

Payments Receipts 
£ million 



1958 

1966 

1958 

1966 

Sterling area 

40 

75 

50 

65 

Western Europe 

101 

192 

27 

63 

N America 

8 

16 

49 

71 

Other non-sterling 
countries 

3 

14 

8 

20 

Total 

152 

297 

134 

219 


World Trade in Invisibles 

1964 figures As % 

of country's 
total trade 


In $ billion 



Raeaipts 

Pay 

manta 

Racaipta 

Pay 

menu 

United States 

11 8 

69 

31 9 

27 2 

Britain 

67 

52 

34 7 

271 

Italy 

29 

20 

331 

23 3 

Germany 

27 

47 

144 

25 5 

France 

26 

27 

23 7 

23 8 

(Franc area) 
Other countries 

181 

231 

21.6 

221 

World 

448 

446 

25 0 

23 8 



Chert shows the gross figures of Britain's visible ttade (imports Chert*Mtovfe the net surplus or deficit on both tbs visible and invisible 

f.o.b.; exports including re-exports f o.b ) and of its imrietble receipts trfcntfections phis net Government spending overseas each year, 

and payments, excluding Government accounts 
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They amount, in fact, to as much as < 37 per cent of 
Britain’s total, foreign exchange earnings, bit addition to 
the £5.1 billion that Britain received last year for exporting 
goods, it earned £2*8 billion on mvftUea. On the other side 
of the account, imported merchandise cost £5.3 billion, 
and imported private services £2.3 1 billion. Almost con¬ 
sistently, Britain runs a delict on visible trading ; only in 
seven out of the past 175 years has this not been true 
(with 1956 and 1958 as the Sole postwar glory years). But 
fortunately, quite consistently, Britain runs, a sizeable and 
countervailing surplus on its invisible trading ; heaven knows 
what the balance of payments would have done in recent 
years without it. 

But, as one of our charts shows, that invisible surplus 
has not been growing, or not all that much. Last year’s 
surplus of £549 million was only 9 per cent more than 
that in 1952, although the total value of transactions 
in invisibles had doubled in the meantime. True, gross 
invisible earnings are expanding faster than physical exports, 
but Britain has been slipping in both spheres ; its share in 
the world total of invisible receipts has come down from 
nearly 18 per cent in 1952 to under 15 per cent now. Some 
relative decline was probably inevitable, as the smaller 
developing countries have come into the business ; but the 
shining success of Italy in coming up the league table has. 
surely, some lessons for Britain. Italy has gone all out to 
sell its service trades, by every persuasive device known. 

Britain’s invisible earnings are not developing at all 
typically. Investment income is growing faster than the 
world total, but travel receipts are not keeping pace. Britain’s 
income from overseas investment has always been the back¬ 
bone of the invisible account and today it supplies around 
£450 million of the £500 to £600 million annual surplus 
on invisibles. The old surplus on shipping has all but 
disappeared, and the newer trade of civil aviation contri¬ 
butes only a modest £25 *■ million or so. As the balanc¬ 
ing factors in the rest of the acounts, a big slice of the 
earnings from the banks, insurance companies and financial 
institutions (not to forget the estimated £5 million from the 
casinos) is wiped out by the big money-loser to Britain ; 
tiavel. Unfortunately, travel is the fastest growing element in 
the world’s invisible trade. Takings from foreign tourists fall 
short of expenditure by British visitors abroad by some £75— 
£100 million a year. It is at this point of the discussion that 
the idiocy of the present Government’s discrimination, in 
both thinking and taxation, against the service industries 
sticks out like a sore thumb* 


When services contribute more to the British b alaace of 
payments than do industries, what is the sense of giving a 
prelum, through the selective employment tax, to the 
employer who hires a man to push food into a can but 
penalises the employer who hires a man tq push food 0|t to 
a plate ? True, more food is served in restaurants and hotels 
to the British than to foreigners ; but so do more canned 
foods go into home larders than larders abroad. This special 
committee is perhaps over-sympathetic to the service trades, 
but it has a further telling point when it reports that the 
import content of invisible exports from service trades is less 
than half that of visible exports from manufacturing trades. 

The committee’s report bulges with recommendations. 
To most of those that call for better and quicker information, 
journalists are bound to say, “ hear, hear.” But it might be as 
well not to pursue headlong the idea that the “ Central 
Statistical Office should consider whether it could produce 
a monthly moving-average of invisible transactions.” Would 
this tend to dampen down the impact of bad trade figures, 
or could it amplify them and make the exchange markets 
even more nervy each month ? 

The two main recommendations, however, are that the 
Government should allow service trades that earn foreign 
exchange to get matching refunds of the selective employment 
tax, and also to become eligible for the export rebate. There 
arc problems here. It is often impossible to distinguish the 
element of export business in service trades. For example, 
the export rebate could be extended to shippers, airlines, 
export houses and insurers who can establish evidence of ovei- 
seas earnings ; but most parts of tourism would have to be 
left out. Nobody really knows how many foreigners eat at 
particular restaurants, each year. Still, that is no argument 
against granting the export rebate to service trades where 
exports can be identified. It is also no argument against the 
general argument (which the committee supports) for replacing 
the selective employment tax by a flat-rate payroll tax. 

Forcibly, this report emphasises the need for the overhaul 
of the British tax system to orientate it towards export 
business, whether it be in goods or services. Rumour has it 
that the Government’s new inquiry into the suitability of 
the value-added tax for Britain is not going to go against 
the Richardson committee’s earlier view that it would not 
work to Britain’s advantage. That report seemed to us to 
be wrong, and the official civil service view—which has 
presumably been repeated now—wrongest of all. But if this 
Is to be the Government’s settled view, some new ideas are 
pretty desperately required. 


Plenty of Wheat for Those Who Can Pay 

There are plenty of hungry people in the world; but it is clear that the 
commercial wheat market is back in equilibrium, or even a little better than 


equilibrium, after the rapid run-down of stocks 

This year’s wheat harvest is likely to total 276 million tons 
(outside Red China, for which no figures are available). 
This will be close to last year's all-time record of over 282 
million tons. Russia’s production, as the table shows, will 
be down by nearly 20 million tons from 1966’s bumper 
level, but it is still a satisfactory crop. The other main 
importing areas—Britain, the European common market 
and eastern Europe—have all had excellent harvests, so 
world trade in the 1967-68 marketing year is likely to drop 
back from the past year’s near-record level of 57 'million 


in 1963-65 

tons to about 54 million. If this assumption is correct, then 
the stocks of the five main exporters (United States, Canada, 
Argentina, Australia and France) may increase slightly, 
to 35 million tons by the end of the coming marketing year. 

Thus the impacts of sudden massive buying by Russia 
and China in the early 1960s, and of the Indian famine 
emergency of the past 18 months, have been smoothly 
absorbed ; first by the removal of the previous overhang of 
stocks in the United States, and then by a rapid increase in 
American acreage and output. But the United States is 
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The 1967 harvest (million tons) 


1960/67 1967/68 1966/67 1967/68 


United States 

35.6 

42.0 

Asia 

33.5 

38.0 

Canada 

23.0 

15.Q 

India 

10.7 

12.5 

Western Europe 

445 

49.9 

South America 

8.4 

11.1 

EEC 

26.5 

30.6 

Argentine 

6.3 

9.0 

Britain 

35 

3.7 

Africa 

4.7 

6.6 

Russia 

100.4 

81.0 

Oceania 

12.9 

12.3 

E Europe 
(exd Russia) 

17.9 

19.0 

Australia 

12.5 

12.0 


now proposing to keep its stocks at only about 500 million 
bushels, or 13J million tons—the same level of reserves as 
the Canadians regard as desirable. The Canadian crop, 
being more northerly, is exposed to somewhat more violent 
fluctuations in supply. But then the Canadians reckon to 
have to meet a demand of under 20 million tons a year— 
15 million tons for export when demand is as strong as 
now, and around 4 million tons for home consumption— 
while the Americans face a total demand of some 40 million 
tons, of which half is for exports. Canada, which produces 
its wheat practically without subsidy, reckons to sell almost 
all of it for hard cash. The United States (with all its wheat 
output heavily subsidised) is the only country to which 
the world can turn in a crisis for really massive emergency 
shipments, like the 1 2 million tons that India demanded last 
year. From this point of view', it is clear that the world is 
now operating on a fairly slender reserve. 

The logic of the American position is clear enough. Two- 
thirds of American wheat exports are shipped out on aid 
terms, and for several reasons that seems aid enough. The 
sort of famine equations pioduced by the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation lump together tens of millions of 
people at the bottom end of the economic scale in a lot of 
countries in Asia, Africa and Latin America—countries that 
are perfectly capable of feeding all their people once they 
find the political will (and until they do, outside help can only 
scratch the surface of their problem). India is probably the 
only country (China being, as ever, the great unknown) that 
is liable in the foreseeable future to call for aid by the million 
tons to stave off deaths by the million. It is clearly desirable 
that India, like the other countiics where people arc hungry, 
should be brought to make the maximum effort to feed 
itself, and to oveicome the tragic confusion in its affairs 
that allows its more fortunate states to refuse food from 
their stocks to the starving ones, while the outside world 
has to rush in w heat. 

Happily, the monsoons have been good after two drought- 
stricken years, and India now appears to be heading for a 
record giain harvest of 95 million tons. American officials 
who, for obvious reasons, take a keener interest in the 
progress of Indian agiicultuic than anyone else, say that 
India is now slightly ahead of its targets for the import and 
production of fertilisers, targets which weie agreed with the 
American aid organisations. With new' strains of wheat and 
rice promising to increase yields diamatically on the one 
hand, and cheaper processes foi making nitrogenous fertiliser 
being evolved on the other, the Americans are confident 
that there will be a substantial improvement in India’s home¬ 
grown food supply in the next decade. This is in spite of 
the very obvious limits to the speed of progress: the size 
of the sub-continent, and the inefficiency and turbulence 
of its administration ; the foreign exchange cost of fertiliser 
imports, which has soared since i960 and now takes a fifth 
of all India’s export earnings ; the difficulties in the way 
of India’s efforts at birth control. 

There are two other reasons why the American Admini¬ 
stration is holding out against the pressure from some aid 
l^byjMB^vh° want substantially to rebuild the wheat 
f TjpQnp^Firat, it denies that there is in fact any need to 


do so. American stocks of feed grains other than wheat 
still total nearly 40 million tons* and in the past couple of 
years an increasing proportion of these grains has been 
included in food aid shipments. Sorghums, in particular, 
the Indians seem prepared to accept. It is also possible to 
bring out a bit more wheat in any given year by using less 
of it in animal feed in the United States and using the other 
grains instead. .And American production of wheat itself 
can be stepped up fast, as has been convincingly shown. 

Secondly, the Department of Agriculture and the 
Administration have fought for so many years to reduce the 
cost of growing and storing subsidised wheat surpluses (a 
consequence of the New Deal’s reflationary measures to help 
farm income in the 1930s and of the wartime effort to 
increase food output) that it is highly reluctant to loosen 
its grip now that production has at last been brought under 
some sort of control. The American suhsidy system is such 
that the farmers still have an interest in trying to play the 
market ; and the higher the level of prices in the domestic 
market, the less the cost of the subsidy to the Administration. 
When the farmers see good harvests and rising stocks, as 
they do this year, they tend to panic and flood the market. 
The Secretary of Agriculture, Mr Orville Freeman, has been 
doing everything he could to restrain them and assure them 
that the market need not collapse. But, meanwhile, some of 
his officials have been glancing sourly at the stockpile— 
which still, even at its present reduced level, appears to 
hang over the market and depress prices. This is why the 
Administration proposes, in legislation first put forward in 
1965, to neutralise most of the government-owned stocks by 
putting them into a special emergency reserve, which it 
would be legally impossible to throw on to the domestic 
market at any future time. But the legislation is unlikely 
to be passed this year. 

Downward pressure on prices, largely from sales from the 
United States, is now a major worry with all the big exporters. 
The new international wheat agreement, with its higher 
floor and ceiling prices, is scheduled to come into operation 
next July. Meanwhile no price constraints are in being, and 
if wheat prices were to fall persistently below the new floor 
due to operate from next July (as they did briefly last month), 
many importing countries might be unwilling to ratify the 
agreement. 

Some fall in world wheat prices was inevitable after their 
speculative rise last year. But there is no longer-term reason 
for thinking that the new target prices are too high. The 
chart shows how rapidly exports of grain to the less developed 
world have grown since i960, and they are likely to go on 
taking substantial quantities. It may even make economic 
sense for some of these countries to remain net food importers 
in the long run, as their export earnings grow. There is 
reason, too, to think that both Russia and China will remain 
as sizeable buyers. Russia’s demand for grain for cattle feed 
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How we helped the 
Nylon Hosiery Co. Ltd. find 
their feet in Scandinavia 


Export IntefMgme can put your export trade 
on a firm footing, too 


THE NYLON HOSIERY co. lYo. of London 
#as established In 1954 to manufacture 
stockings for the home market. Just 
under two years ag<£ they became the 
exclusive manufacturers of Mary Qpan,t 
stockings and fights. At once the export 
market eaitxe irttn their reckoning. Lack¬ 
ing previous experience they turned to 
Export Intelligence, the free Board of 
Trade service for exporters. 


They frankly admit they didn’t hope 
for great things— 41 1 thought we might 
try but I didn't expect much", a director 
sai^ They felt Scandinavia was a good 
starting market. Export Intelligence 
agreed. Appointments were fixed for a 
Nylon Hosiery director with our Com¬ 
mercial Officers in Sweden, Norway, 
Finland and Denmark. 

Straight through to key bqrers 

Nylon Hosiery were astonished at the 
speed of the Export Intelligence opera¬ 
tion. Each Commercial Officer intro¬ 
duced the director to the key buyers in 
his area—“these are the people it is 
often so hard to see", a director com¬ 
mented. Perhaps the crucial factor 
was the Commercial Officers' persona! 
acquaintance with buyers. “This cut so 
many corners for us." In only a teiHlay 
visit covering the four countries the direc¬ 
tor did all the ground work. Orders started 
pouring tn. 

HnaFoathg 

N<*w 10% of Nylon Hosiery's turn¬ 
over h in expats and this figure is 
,expected, to rise to 25% by the year’s 
fcftd/They are trading with 28 countries 
and tyve on-the-spot agents in several 
Much of the success of their swift ex¬ 
pansion they attribute to the help pro¬ 
vided by Export Intelligence. 

li#^ViithMigtticecaihelp|i|i 

VYcS* call ondje advice of mdre 
than* 466 commercial tekms abroad, 


V. V 


jn British Embassies, Consulates and 
Trade Commissions, tti help with your 
special export problems. We can point 
out your best overseas markets, intro¬ 
duce you to foreign agents and buyers, 
tell you about Tariff and Import regula¬ 
tions and give details of contracts out 
for tender. 

We can also provide a free exhibition 
stand at Joint Ventures in overseas fairs 
and assist with collective advertising. 
And if your product has specific news 
value we can help with overseas pub¬ 
licity through the Central Office of 
Information. These are some of the 
ways we can assist you to sell abroad. 
Our service is free, practical and confi¬ 
dential. (The facts in this advertisement 
are published with the full approval of 
the Nylon Hosiery Co. Ltd.) Take the 
first step now by ringing one of the 
numbers below. 


The Board of Trade has issued two 
Export Handbooks —‘Services for British 
Exporters* and *ECGD Credit Insurance 
and Financial Support Services'. To¬ 
gether they Contain 164 pages of infor¬ 
mation that every exporter should have. 
To get as many free copies of these two 
Handbooks as you require for day-to- 
day use by your export staff, write now 
to Information Division, u.k. Publicity 
Section (551), Board of Trade, 1 Vic¬ 
toria Street, London, 



Icail EXPORT 
IN 1 HUIH 

■atthtBofritflMi 


Cal at 14. Leeds* 

•1-241 M3) •Tain2817? 
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LC.T. 

keep their promises 
in a big way 
-with a new 
king-size computer 


Three years ago, we made a promise: 'I.C.T. take the risk 
out of buying a computer.' We promised that the I.C.T. 
1900 computer series would be a sound, long-term 
investment We promised a full range of computers, of 
peripherals and of software. We promised absolute com¬ 
patibility throughout the series. And we promised delivery 
— on time. All big promises. And what happened? We 
extended our range-and delivered both hardware ^ 
and software on time, as we promised. We .jc S ja 
took orders to the tuneof £120 millions in those jaBS; jfi 
three years, Anpwe delivered 500 computers. In ■HT^' 
short: we keptafldurprornises. The new promise WT V _ 
we made was, a big, powerful computer—to 
extend our fange upwards. And here it is: the | 

1906A. Still fully compatible. Still Within the 
190C) Series—the only fully compatible 
computer series in the world. 1Q06A *sfL 


Irttfiitffil CiMpitatt isP TAsbllfitWM 




is a computer for really big users. To give you some idea. 
1906A has twice the power of Atlas. The new technology 
of the 1906A incorporates the most advanced integrated 
circuits. The fast core store makes possible almost 
incredible processing speeds— in the order of one million 
instructions per second. It exploits fully the most com¬ 
prehensive range of peripherals, including the very 
latest and; most sophisticated communica- 
BnV'iVeM* ^ on devicesfor integrated network 

and multi-access usefe. In launch- 
this new computed i.t/T. have 
■■ , a unique combinetipn.pf new 

flV powerful harifwsre" aMltd^ie.-f^emely 
mm ,'M. sophisticated software-resil^ng in one 

JW 'ft ef.tli»;WaheW''^ ratios 

of anf computer today. 


Britain can be proud 


be proud of 
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is sure to grow fast ; and the climate in most of its agricul¬ 
tural regions is not favourable to coarse grains. In any case, 
of the major producers and exporters, only Canada, Australia 
and Argentina are capable of selling wheat within the 
agreed price range without subsidy. If the world is 
really moving back towards wheat surplus, then the logical 
answer would be to reduce output among the high-cost 
producers. 

The European common market is the most glaring example 
of inefficient high-cost production ; and Tar from reducing 
acreage as the Americans have been doing (over the long 
term), the present common market wheat policy has actually 
led to a sizeable increase in acreage. If Britain eventually 
joins the common market, total acreage will grow even 
further ; the present community price will make it profitable 
to grow British wheatfields right up the hillsides. That is 


one reason for supposing that some day the community 
support price must come down, even although Europe is now 
joining the aid-disposers. Under the 4^ million tons a year 
food aid agreement concluded as part of the Kennedy round 
package this summer, the common market will at list be using 
some of the high-cost wheat it is now growing to share the 
burden of food aid with the United States. 

So the world has plenty of wheat for those who can ‘pay, 
and enough to meet emergency and aid needs as now 
accepted by the west. This i$ not to say that the malnutri¬ 
tion, hunger and starvation in the world today are not 
shocking. But the really urgent priority is to step up the 
flow of financial aid, which can be spent on food or fertiliser 
or other economic development as is most needfd ; growing 
more high-cost wheat irf Europe and America will not solve 
the problems. 


BUSINESS 


Britain 


Mansion House messages 


The Chancellor spoke on Thursday night 
to the bankers and merchants of the 
City of London at the Lon£ Mayor’s ban¬ 
quet assembled ; but his main message 
was to continental Europeans who were 
not there. His offer was to discuss the 
whole international role of sterling during 
the coming negotiations on entry into 
the common market (if there are to be 
any negotiations). Unfortunately, and 
through no fault of Mr Callaghan’s, it 
was a less dramatic offer than it may have 
been intended to sound. For the Chan¬ 
cellor’s central point had to be : “If there 
were to be a general agreement among 
all interested parties — and I want to 
emphasise that they are at present very 



Chancellor making* meal of it 


far from reaching this point—that there 
should be some reduction in the use of 
sterling as a reserve currency, we would 
then need to discuss with whom we would 
share our present role of banker.” 

And there is still little hope of agree¬ 
ment, especially if the French continue to 
be obstinate, on that question “with 
whom ? ”—or, for that matter, on what 
terms. The Chancellor listed the well- 
known possibilities of the International 
Monetary Fund taking over some of the 
sterling balances, or of some institu¬ 
tional development in which the EEC 
itself would play a larger role, or even 
(presumably this was not intended to 
placate General de Gaulle) “ should the 
dollar area be extended to take over 
sterling’s role ? ” But, he went on, “ it is 
not for me to try and answer these ques¬ 
tions tonight.” He may even have made 
a more useful contribution to the discus¬ 
sion when he opined that “ some may 
think that these arguments [about 
sterling] are being advanced not with the 
intention of promoting a solution of any 
problems that may exist, but as a method 
of delaying progress in other fields.” 

The Governor of the Bank, by contrast, 
made his speech to the City. And not a 
particularly cheerful speech either. At 
the end of this year, he said, “ we are 
not as close to our goals as we should like 
or expected to be.” He praised the 
Government' determination to continue 
with its chosen policies (without this time 
mentioning anything as embarrassing as 
unemployment rates), but delivered a 
lecture on the uselessness of thinking that 


interest rates are something that can be 
lowered if only there is the international 
will to do so—a bit of a dig at the 
Chancellor. He said a number of other 
things the City likes to hear, but on one 
interesting subject of internal City 
mechanics was not particularly clear. “ If 
more of the many diverse banking and 
credit facilities now available ” in the 
City were to be brought “ into the clear¬ 
ing bank system,” he said, “ the task of 
the monetary authorities might perhaps 
be made easier.” But then he went on 
to express some doubts about the effici¬ 
ency of the sort of " off the peg ” banking 
which might then emerge, and expressed 
himself as “ not at all convinced that the 
advantages of specialisation in the City 
are a myth.” 

The economy 

After Bank rate 


Last week's half-point rise in bank rate 
has succeeded in getting some international 
arbitrage margins back to where the 
pound needs them. The existing margin 
in London’s favour on uncovered swaps 
of 7-day Euro-dollar deposits against 
United Kingdom local authority loans 
and sterling inter-bank deposits widened 
from about 1 per cent to about per 
cent over the week. Yet even at this very 
generous margin, short-term money does 
not exactly flood into the City from 
abroad when sterling is jittery: and the 
margin on covered, swaps of three-months 
Euro-dollar deposits and local authority 
loans, which would draw funds into 
London regardless of sterling’s position 
provided it was in London’s favour, still 


Business Brief appears this week 
on pages 414 end 415. 
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remains, though more narrowly, in New 
York's. London’s new 6 per cent Bank 
rate has done little more than hold the 
international line. 

In the five weeks to October 27th 
clearing bank advances to customers other 
than the nationalised industries rose by 
about £60 million or possibly even slightly 
more than that after allowing for the 
necessarily inexact seasonal adjustment. 
This is the fifth successive month since 
May that, seasonally adjusted, advances 
to the private sector have risen and there 
can no longer be any doubt, as there 
was earlier on, about a clear, upward 
trend. But it is less clear how closely this 
mirrors the underlying trend of the 
economy as a whole. And it still has to 
he seen what the effect on bank advances 
may be if, as many people expect, a 
further rise in trans-Atlantic interest rates 
(which could come after the American 
Treasury’s massive November 15th bor¬ 
rowing) forces the Bank of England to 
move up another half point before long. 


Cigarette coupons 

Extinguished 


Egged on by the anti-smoking lobby and 
by Imperial Tobacco’s two rivals, who 
have six failed coupon brands between 
them, the Minister of Health has been 
less than subtle in succumbing to pressure 
to ask Parliament to ban cigarette 
coupons. For these are no more than a 
marketing device for letting the customer 
think he is getting a 4s 7d packet of 
cigarettes for 4s 5d. This has been even 
more obvious since Imperial Tobacco 
wisely made its coupons cashable. To 
drive the point home, Imps has now 
announced that it will reduce its coupon 
brands by 2d or so when coupons become 
illegal. 

It is also intended to restrict normal 
cigarette advertising. Here there is less 
problem as the manufacturers agree on 
how restriction should be operated. But 
once again the Government is merely 
tampering with the companies’ marketing 
methods. Nobody pretends that banning 
coupons will have any effect on the level 
of smoking, any more than did the ban 
on television advertising. Only swingeing 
increases in the level of duty seem to 
affect the rate significantly. And here, 
even if it is regarded as right that the 
general body of compulsive smokers (old 
and young, rich and poor) should be 
thumped to deter the waverers on the 
margin, there is an awkward dilemma for 
the Treasury when a rise in rates succeeds 
in pulling total smoking (and with it 
total revenue) down. 

A s The Economist has argued before, 
the Minister of Health ought to be 
advancing on different fronts. First, 
restrictions on smoking where it is a social 
nuij^K* should be edged forward: the 
nnlH# is still shrinking from a ban in 
even thoucrh this Works nerfectlv 


well abroad. The time is not far off when 
smoking might be banned, in shops, and 
places like banking halls, the public areas 
of post offices, dry cleaning shops and so 
on (but, of course, not restaurants, hotels, 
etc.). Secondly, there could be even more 
publicity given to the facts, still admittedly 
largely statistical, of the cigarette-lung 
cancer association. 


Steel 

Prices down — 
competition up 

The British Steel Corporation, which con¬ 
tains all the renationalised principal 
metalrnakers, has responded quickly to 
the fact that cheaper pig iron was being 
sold by its private enterprise and overseas 
competitors. Price cuts, with a maximum 
of 6.8 per cent off for big customers, was 
the answer which Lord Layton, the BSC 
commercial director, came up with. With 
the shipbuilders, and their “ mothering ” 
ministers, still fighting the BSC’s halving 
of the pre-nationalisation rebates to ship¬ 
builders, and the carmakers having had 
to struggle to gain small concessions to 
the steel corporation’s loyalty rebate 
system, a markedly aggressive pricing 
policy is now emerging from the state 
steelmakers. 

It will be next April before the long¬ 
term view of costs and prices now being 
done by the BSC results in a completely 
revamped price structure. But a number 
of other moves are likely to occur in the 
interim. First among these is the increasing 
determination of the corporation to 
achieve a financial agreement with the 
Treasury about the funding of its capital 
debt which will allow a good start to the 
renationalised mills. Not only is the rate 
of return on the capital not yet agreed 
but neither is the particular financial 
structure under which the BSC will work. 

Lord Melchett, chairman of BSC, 
would very much like to have a capital 
system similar to that enjoyed by the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation, 
under which BOAC has what amounts to 
government-held equity on which it 
returns a dividend based on market ups 
and downs. With the strong possibility of 
a £30 million deficit during each of the 
first two years of the BSC’s existence, 
there is a clear advantage here to the 
steelmen. But, precisely because of that 
prospective deficit, the Treasury may very 
much dislike the idea. 

In the meantime the steel corporation, 
whose share of the pig iron market 'had 
dropped from 50 to 40 per cent because 
cheaper iron was being sold by its com¬ 
petitors, seems determined to try to adopt 
a strictly commercial policy to Its cus¬ 
tomers. But much Qf this policy may be, 
as much designed to impress the Treasury 
policymakers vas it is aipaed, at winning 
the BSC a better position itt the market 
place. 1 


Manufacturing exports 

Still not good 

enough 

The Board of Trade’s annual analysis 
of world trade of manufactures shows 
that it rose by 12 per cent in 1966. 
Yet Britain’s exports of manufactures 
were up only 7 per cent, and this was 
back in the days of rapid growth in the 
United States, which took one-eighth. of 
the £4,275 million’s worth of Britain’s 
manufactured exports. With the smallest 
trade grpwth among the main manufac¬ 
turing countries, Britain’s share of exports 
dropped from 13.5 per cent to 12.9 per 
cent, to the benefit of Germany, Japan 
and Canada, the last of which showed 
a spectacular rise due to th* elimination 
of tariffs on shipments between the 
United States and Canada, at manufac¬ 
turers’ level, of cars and original parts. 
The similar absolute increase in transport 
equipment exports from the United States 
to Canada had less effect on the growth 
in its total trade. 

About two-thirds of world exports of 
manufactures go to industrial countries. 
Here, Britain’s share was virtually un¬ 
changed, whereas its increase in imports 
from industrial countries was below 
average. Where Britain did do badly was 
in exports to primary producing coun¬ 
tries ; exports to the sterling area outside 
Europe and to Latin America were both 
down 2 per cent (the EEC showed 
increases of 4 and 11 per cent respec¬ 
tively). The only area amongst the 
primary producers where Britain did do 
better was the Sino-Soviet block, which 
imported a third more. 

World exports of chemicals rose 13 per 
cent, mainly due to a rise of one-sixth in 
German exports, Britain’s rise was 6 per 
cent. Trade in textiles varied considerably, 
that of Germany, Italy and Japan grow¬ 
ing most. Japan’s exports of electrical 
machinery rose by more than a third, 
giving it one-eighth of the market. In the 
car market there was Canada’s boom, 
with the United States, Sweden and Italy 
also shipping out much larger quantities. 
But here, Britain fell back to its 1963 level. 

Electric cars 

Not just a zinc 
dream 

This we$k Crompton Parkinson*-**.. sub¬ 
sidiary of Hawker Siddeley—announced 
an^ajfiwr^ttt wltf} an American; battery 
firpi, Leesoria Corporation, to admire 
existing aiid future patent rights ittLeb- 
sohaV zfoc-aji* batteries. Still .in ttye ex* 
jjferin^nlal -'mfg, the metal-air 
die tafopt; fftbmising chalfenger & the 
the petrol eng$i&i X&pxhit 
is especially interested in CP's tje$ with 
British Motor Holdings—together they 
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Access to Japan’s industry and markets 
made simple by Mitsubishi Sho)i 

There are good, solid reasons why international businessmen 
seek out Mitsubishi Shoji when exporting and importing, or 
when making technical airangements with Japanese industry. 

In the first place, Mitsubishi Shoji’s special relationship with 
the Mitsubishi group ( 40 of Japan’s largest corporations) and 
its association with other major manufacturers give acces? to 
virtually evei y line of industry in Japan. 

In the second place, there is scarcely an area of commercial 
activity for which Mitsubishi Shoji—with a staff of 10 , 000 — 
does not boast a group of well trained specialists. Whatever your 
interest, you will find the right Mitsubishi man to help you. 

In the third place, Mitsubishi Shoji is there when you need it. 
With 80 branches and associates in commercial centres around 
the world, Mitsubishi is never farther from you than your 
telephone. 

A 

<l«n«r«! fmpurt«rp t Kxportot;* » * 

MITSUBISHI SHOJI KAISHA.LTD. 

No*- Offfem Marunoucht, Tokyo, Japan 
London Bronehs Bow Balia Housa. Broad Straat, London. E.C. 4 Tal. CITy 3292 
Ovoraoaa Trad# Network: DOtiaJdorf, Hamburg. Rotttrdam, f>arla, Milano, 
Madrid, Athona, Baograd, Bucharest, Moscow, Oslo and 70 ottior major cltiaa 
around tha world. 



free it 

for expansion 
and development 


Capital In freehold and 
leasehold property may be realised 
by sale and leaseback arrangements 
with Institutional Investors. 

Richard Ellis & Son are retained by 
several leading pension funds 
seeking to invest In this way In 
industrial, shop and office property. 

DtUlls of proi paMfe cm Sc fiiKy dfecumw? coolHtrtc* ttfUr 

_ .. ' __ _.. . .) 


RICHARD ELLIS 


Ch&ttnd Sumyort 

Wcit End Office: M Dover strmt London W1 01-4M 7181 
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GHANA AIRWAYS introduce their new improved 
VC10 superb jet service to ACCRA 

the gateway to I/Vest Africa 


6± hours of wonderful hospitelity VC10 
superb jet speed and comfort 4 daytime 
flights per week 3 pon-stop flights from 
London to Accra. Departures every Tuesday. 


Saturday, Sunday and‘Thursday, (this flight 
via Zurich and Roma) Daily connecting flights 
to most West African cities and connecting 
service to the Middle East by VC10 jet. 




r further details or reservations Contact Ghana Airways at 8 New^Bond Street, London W.l. 
lYD 1791 /REG 556T c/o BQAC Manchester: Deansgate 9£41 Glasgow. 

Sentral 7445 also Manchester: Rusholme 5815 Glasgow: Coatbridge 23291 
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make electric delivery vehicles already. 
No American firm has yet shown interest 
in using Leesona's battery in a test 
vehicle. 


The electric car, noiseless (but how 
would pedestrians hear it coming ?), safe, 
fumeless, automatic, compact, simple and 
cheap to run, has long been a planner's 
dream. But its biggest obstacle has been 
the lack of an adequate source of energy 
storage. While the petrol engine packs 
about 1,200 watt-hours of effective 
energy per pound, with a range of 200- 
300 miles on a full tank, standard lead- 
acid batteries store 8-12 watt-hours per 
pound and can go only 30-40 miles (or 
less in stop-and-go traffic) before re¬ 
charging. Existing batteries are mostly 
very heavy, and the recharging process 
normally takes eight to ten hours, al¬ 
though this can be done overnight during 
off-peak electricity hours. 

Despite its drawbacks, the lead-acid 
battery is widely used in Great Britain 
and Europe, though hardly at all in the 
United States. Some 40,000 battery- 
powered light delivery vans have served 
English cities over the past decade ; in¬ 
dustrial fork-lift trucks in Britain are fre¬ 


quently run on electricity. And two 
electric car test models developed in Eng¬ 
land, the Scamp sponsored by the Elec¬ 
tricity Council, and the Commuta, devel¬ 
oped jointly by British and American 
Ford, are driven by lead-acid batteries 
but these just don’t have the range for a 
really commercial electric car. 

Other new car-powering batteries 
involve either excessive operating tem¬ 
peratures, cost, or rare and expensive 
materials. 


The most promising development looks 
like the zinc-air battery, which is being 


studied In America by Yardney, Leeiona, 
arid General Dynamics, among others^ At 
its p r es e nt, early stage of development, it 
has a density of 80 and could travel up 
to 80 miles in heavy traffic or 160 miles 
on highways before recharging. Its raw 
materials are cheap, plentiful, safe and 
Operate over a wide range of tempera¬ 
tures. General Atomic, the nuclear reactor 
division of General Dynamics, plans to 
r have a test van or bus on the road by 1968. 

Critics of General Dynamic's battery 
note that the Circulating fluid electrolyte 
requires a pump, which complicates the 
system. Leesona has introduced a non¬ 
fluid electrolyte, which, it claims, gives 
it the advantage of simplicity of design ; 
and although these batteries would now 
need to be recharged overnight, replace¬ 
able anodes could be used, with the 
discharged one changed in a few minutes 
for a new one. The logical way to drive an 
electric car is with four electric motors, 
one at each wheel, eliminating a trans¬ 
mission system altogether, and giving per¬ 
fect control. But this means using new 
light, fast motors (similar to those used in 
this week’s improved version of the Carter 
Coaster). 

Leesona's battery is still theoretical, and 
there are doubts about the heat problem— 
clearly the more energy stored in a space 
the more heat there is ; and even lead-acid 
batteries get warm. But problems like 
these may only delay developments ; for 
unlike fuel cells and the other prototype 
batteries, the zinc-air powered car does not 
need any major theoretical breakthrough 
to become a commercial proposition. 

Aluminium 

An opening for 
Ireland? _ 

Mr Harold Wilson may yet gain the thanks 
of his opposite number in either Dublin 
or Belfast for his latest economic ploy, 
the creation of economic growth points 
in development areas by building an 
aluminium smelting industry based on 
marginally costed electricity. For Rio 
Tinto Zinc, one of the five companies now 
contending for the two £40 million 


4*9 

smelters which are to be built, is activdhr 
looking at sites iri Ulster and the RepmBfc 
of Ireland, as ari alternative to building 
a smelter, based on bauxite brought from 
Australia, in their fityt choice of Anglesey. 

Northern Ireland; whose : govern¬ 
ment is now mountirig a major **t*>ine 
to Ulster” campaign With all five com¬ 
panies* certainly has the combination' of 
deep water anchorages, flat development 
sites, good labour supply, and efficient 
electricity generating capacity which the 
smelter developers require. For the 
republic, where electricity costs are a key 
economic headache, the visit of IlLTZ’s 
aluminium site prospectors may be less 
hopeful but the economists of Dublin can 
be expected to make a good stab at getting 
the development. 

At present RTZ is pinning its hopes on . 
being allowed to develop in Anglesey, 
where local authorities have now been 
bombarded with shiny brochures setting 
out the advantages of having a vast 
aluminium smelter on their doorstep. But 
if the Welsh site is rejected by Whitehall, 
it will be to Belfast and Dublin that the 
RTZ planners wilt next go. As they are 
now saying, in what John Bull's other 
islanders must hope is not just a campaign 
of high-level pressure, “when you haul 
your raw material all the way frorii 
Australia the Irish Sea is not much of 
a barrier.” 


Science 

Controlling the 
pursestrings 

In its second report published this\veek, 
the Council for Scientific Policy (respon¬ 
sible for handing out funds to the Agricul¬ 
tural, Medical, Natural Environment and 
Science Research Councils) states that 
Government support will increase by ten 
per cent in 1908-69 and a further nine 
per cent the following year. This is the 
first attempt at forecasting science 
research spending ; the council thinks that 
a lot more is needed in the future. 
Estimates put total spending on pure 
science at around £87 million by 1970. 
A slowdown in scientific spending was 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


Psrcantsgt change from : 


BANK ADVANCES 
Pick-up in October. 

CARS 

Production in September 16 per cent down, 
effected by strikes. As expected, sales of 
new and second-hand cars in August were 
well up. 

ENGINEERING ORDERS 
Unchanged in August fall in deliveries off¬ 
setting drop In new orders. 

INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 
Down' In third quarter. 


Industrial 

production • 

smployment • 
productivity * 
Export trad# *t 

Unemployment * 

JOSS! 

Export prieas 


August 

Octobsr 

Saptsmbsr 

September 

August 


Indax 

1968=100 


* Seeioneily edjustod. Indicatory of oxpm end 
rotod trodo reflect movements In volume forms, 
i.o.. In vofuo at eorlstsnt pries. Unemployment 


Previous 

month 


Thrao Twslys . 

months ago months bgo 


refere to number wholly unemployed, excluding 
school-leaver* end ki October wes ynning at en 
annuel rate ot 2A%. t Provisional. tEnd of period. 
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begun by the Labour Government three 
ydfp a g°‘ Civil spending (with Britain 
the biggest money-spinner in the west 
after America) zoomed from £23^ million 
in 1936 to around £293 million ten years 
later. The council’s job of controlling and 
tidying up is wellnigh impossible when 
dealing with a subject as fluid as research. 

Scientists often squabble violently over 
whether their research is “ pure,” 
“applied” or even “implied,” But the 
report shows that wheels are slowly 
grinding in the right direction. It even 
quietly* mentions * that perhaps Britain 
might take a leaf out of Japan’s book and 
start buying in some technological know¬ 
how from outside. Although it was also 
pointed out that Japan has recently 
reversed its licensing policy and is now 
spending heavily on basic research. But 
why not let them do some of the heavy 
spending for a change ? 

The scientific deceleration expected 
over the next few years will also reflect 
a good deal on limited manpower. 
Schools are still not turning out, and 
will not for quite a few years more, 
sufficient scientifically-minded sixth 
formers and this, worryingly, is expected 
to control research. Partly because of this 
stress is also put on concentration on 
“ centres of excellence ” in the American 
style—which means concentrating a 
particular subject, such as radio astro¬ 
nomy, into selected centres thereby 
stopping duplication of research money 
and manpower. 


Mortgages 

How far this time ? 


The news that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has given permission for the 
Minister of Housing to “ talk ” about 
100 per cent mortgages with the building 
societies and insurance companies does 
not add much to this particular discourse. 
No-deposit mortgages are a simpler and 
probably much more useful way of help¬ 
ing poorer house purchasers than the 
Government’s new option mortgage 
scheme. When this scheme was set up, 
in the 1967 Housing Act, the Minister 
of Housing also obtained the right to 
introduce, subject to Treasury approval, 
mortgage guarantees for loans “ in excess 
of the normal amount ” made under the 
option scheme. So what is proposed is, at 
its narrowest, only an extension of the 
option scheme. And unless the building 
societies are willing to extend the length 
of repayment too, they are still likely; 
to look askance at any borrower whom 
they believe cannot afford the bigger 
monthly payments which bigger loans 
would normally entail 
Exactly when, and how fully, a mort* 
gag« guarantee scheme might be intro- 
^WrtpWay initially depend on the success 
of tie ^option scheme. If it goes better 
than\e$*cted, it could absorb all the 
available finance .by itself, This will be 


hard to predict, before next April, when 
new borrowers can, if they wish, take the 
option of reduced interest rates, in place 
of tax relief on mortgage payments. Exists 
ing borrowers whose building society has 
meanwhile started a new financial year 
have already had to choose. Two such 
societies, the Leeds Permanent and the 
Woolwich, recently reported that 5 per 
cent of their borrowers had switched to 
the option scheme; in general, building 
societies find that about 10 per cent of 
new borrowers want to take the option. 
But then how hard are the societies selling 
the idea ? And is it going to affect any¬ 
body who would not have got a mortgage 
anyway ? 

Taxes 


A rich reply 


At last we have a book* that puts a 
cogent case for the highly taxed rich. It 
hangs on differentials. If the manual 
worker gets a 2 per cent increase in real 
wages and a further 3 per cent to counter 
inflation, the managing director has to 
have his gross salary raised by more than 
5 per cent to maintain the real income 
differential. As surtax is a rising tax, the 
more he is paid the bigger the multiplier 
of more than one that must be applied 
to the percentage increase in the manual 
worker’s pay. If he is earning £10,000 
a year, the executive needs an income 
multiplier of 2,27, or an increase of 11.3 
per cent, to match the manual worker's 
5 per cent ; if he is earning £15,000 a 
year, be needs a multiplier of 2.9 per 
cent to give an increase of 14.5 per cent. 
But many firms baulk at these big rises so 
high-income earners tend to lose ground. 

If the differentials in real terms be¬ 
come too narrow there would presumably 
be a dearth of people for top jobs. 
There is no evidence that we are any¬ 
where near this position yet. The brain 
drain applies to people well below the 
surtax bracket on earned income, and 
for them the salary multiplier to maintain 
differentials over manual workers is not 
much over one. 

The authors’ argument about the 
preference for leisure among British 
executives suggests that financial incen¬ 
tives will have to be very strong indeed 
to get top men to strive for ever higher 
things. Nevertheless, they see the pos¬ 
sible advantages of additional executive 
remuneration worth testing at fairly small 
to the Exchequer. They recommend 
surtax on earned income should be 
Reduced by 40 per cent and the loss of 
£29 million in revenue offset by higher 
indirect taxation. In addition, they would 
like to encourage additional executive 
remuneration through stodc option by 
removing the capital gains levy when the 
option is exercised. That at least seems 
sensible. 

* Inflation Taxation and Executive Remunera¬ 
tion by A. J. Merrett and u. 0. Monk. 

. Hallam Press 30 s. 



This week the Mi motorway got within 
a few miles of Yorkshire. By the turn of 
the year it will have reached Sheffield. 
The M18 link with the Doncaster by-pass 
will be ready early in 1968. Tankersley 
will be reached by mid-summer, and the 
whole motorway will be completed this 
time next year. Assuming that the average 
British family motorist in the average 
British family car averages 55 mph, Leeds 
will then be about 3 hours 30 minutes by 
car from Hendon ; the commercial 
traveller could be expected to do it in 
rather over 2 hours 40 minutes. 

This makes Yorkshire for all intents and 


purposes part ot the midlands—a thought 
to be conjured with. * 

BRADFORD 
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TOP FLIGHT DESIGNS! Armstrong 

are the leading manufacturers of mineral fibre 
ceiling tiles. So it's not surprising you find them in 
airport lounges—offices, schools, hospitals, stores, 
public buildings, too. Minaboard and Minatone 
harmonise effectively with modern architecture— 


add new excitement to older buildings. They have 
excellent acoustic qualities. Armstrong Ceilings 
are speedy and easy to erect, and can be designed 
to allow full accessibility to essential services. For 
both design and performance—specify Armstrong 
Ceilings. May we send you samples ? 


CEILING SYSTEMS BY 


(^mstrong 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY. LIMITED, CEILING SYSTEMS DEPARTMENT. WOODGRANGE HOUSE. WOODGRANGE AVENUE. KENTON. MIDDLESEX. TELEPHONE. 01*907-0161 

GERMANY ARMSTRONG KORK GMBH.. KRUEZSTRASSE 20. 4 QUSSELDORF. 1. 
at 54 Makers of Mmotone Minaboard Taceione, Travertone. Cushiontone. 
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piet ;oi;n»«r fwRVRiyoof it tempting the 
tid^liR, l4d' by &e biggest union, that of 
flip jtwgjthyorkei 1 *, they h»ve decided to 
'fbUbv^'isi tougher line with the employers 
Mttrhmtnt and seem now openly 
in Against Schiller’s wage guide- 

lin^k Recent projections by several 
economic institutes of next year’s trend 
in incomes have added fuel to the flames, 
for the growth of wages is expected to 
lag far behind the rest of national income. 

As so often happens in conditions of 
rising unemployment, productivity per 
man-hour in industry has risen a whacking 
9 per cent since the same quarter last 
year. The unions are not blind: 
they see the workers’ share of over 
a third of national income endan¬ 
gered. The present situation is similar to 
the pre-boom period in 1959-60 when the 
unions were also worried about the 
workers’ stake in an expanding economy. 
Then, as now, the employers were deter¬ 
mined to resist wage claims, but had to 
give in 18 months later at considerable 
cost. Now again the employers want to 
buy time, but they may be buying it at 
the cost of later and greater trouble. 


German coal 

I'm more socialist 
than you 


The board of Gelsenkirchner mines, 
Germany’s biggest coal company with over 
14 million tons production a year, told 
Dr Schiller on Wednesday that he has 
only a little more time to solve the 
German coal problem. It is one which 
has been on his mind for months. To 
give him time the company’s decision to 
close down two pits, with a combined 
annual output of 3.8 million tons, has 
been postponed until the beginning of 
next year. Earlier this month Gelsen- 
kirchner’s board had decided to close 
down the two Ruhr coal mines in 1968. 

This week’s outcome looks like a success 
for Dr Schiller, who protested vigorously 
against the company’s plans. And it is 
a success in so far as it will help his 
prestige, which has been under quite 
heavy attack from the left wing of his 
own Social pemocrat party. Rut all that 
Gelsenkirchner has in fact done is to 
relieve ftbghtly the immediate pressure 
whilst Intends to put on Dr Schiller to 
set the .German coaf house in order once 
and for all. 


Now under definite notice of the coal 
industry’s determination to cut its losses, 
Bonn will have to find its own solution 
pretty soon. Dr Schiller will have to tiy 
to get the draft of his coal bill thipugn 
parliament ^thin the next few >yeeks 
and to prodiice anaifteptabje plan for 
concentrati^,Getthany>; coal hun|§ in* 
one, or vejy few opiating compan&s by 
the end of this year.! jAnd he witlhave to 
use all his negotiatihg skill to gait ' Ajfle&r- 
cabinet decision in favour of one qi the 
many plans now under discussion/ Hoe 
mining companies’ favourite, the so-called 

Rheinstahl ” plan which calls for a 
concentration of all mines under one 
operating company, has considerable 
chances of getting through in some 
modified form. 

If Bonn misses the boat again, Gelsen¬ 
kirchner says that its two pits will stop 
working, one next spring, the other next 
autumn. And both Dr Schiller and the 
chairman of the miners’ union, who has 
also launched a heavy attack on Gelsen¬ 
kirchner, will be in for more trouble. Dr 
Schiller, though basically favouring 
closure of uneconomic pits, fears pressures 
from the left wing of his party. And he 
fears that a last minute unilateral action, 
by the very company which would be at 
the heart of a future centralised coal 
industry, is bound to upset the govern¬ 
ment’s plans for selective closures. In his 
eyes the two pits are far less ailing than 
a good many others. For Gelsenkirchner, 
however, they are the biggest stumbling 
block to reorganising its coal sector ; and 
it has partially dismissed some of Dr 
Schiller’s and the mine workers’ accusa¬ 
tions by saying that it can absorb at 
least a third of the 5,600 jobs in the 
two pits. 

Herr Arndt, the head of the miners’ 
union, also stands to lose face with his 
members if Gelsenkirchner goes ahead 
with its plan. Already under great 
pressure from disillusioned Ruhr miners, 
he has moved quickly and accused 
Gelsenkirchner of simply trying to get 
the official payments npw offered to 
companies for closing down mines, and 
worth well over £5 million in cash in this 
case. Dr Schiller has come to his aid by 
threatening to refuse to pay—though in 
fact the fund is nominally administered 
independently of its chief contributors, 
the federal and local governments. 

American banks 


European money 


Two more medium-sized American banks 
are setting up a joint operation with a 
foot in the Euro-dollar financing market. 
TTiey are the Fidelity Bank, Philadelphia, 
and Wachovia Bank & fruit, North 
Carolina* respectively 38th ana 43rd in 
the league table of American banks with 
combined deposits of $2 billion. After 
the frightening experience of last year’s 
credij squeeze in America tftefcef' hat been 
a marked increase in the number of 
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American banks, setting .up .either Eurd- 
>c pean subsidiaries" As , in V tftifc ease, 
mtematiorikl banks "in York with 
overseas connections. The Bank of New 
York, 50th in the American league table, 
is opening a Londonbranch pextwe^k. 
•\rdr. mady of ’these’' 
generated byanew internetioWal opera- 
3 on , would not by itoelf juwify fitting 
on? up 5 and it ii no secret that ttttsr jfiilti 
tatson » to channel Euro-dollar 

funds back to the united States when 
money there is tight. 

The cost of this; ^insurance against 
American credit squeezes has come ip for 
a lot of criticism. Too pften, it is said, 
the international operations of all but die 
biggest Ainerican banks are rqn at a loss 
in the interests of tapping European funds 
for the American market. It is therefore 
interesting that Fidelity and Wachovia 
are not going it alone in Europe, but 
have as a third partner Zilkha & Sons. 
The family interests of Mr Ezra Zilkha 
are well known in the European foreign 
exchange markets, and haye lately been 
heavily involved in Euro-dollar financing 
deals, including the lucrative business of 
financing South American paper so 
popular with Swiss syndicates and a 
number of the big London merchant 
banks. The link-up is a sensible attempt 
by the two American banks to tap Euro¬ 
dollar funds without having to pay the 
price of a trading loss in order to do so. 

Japan 

The new arsenal 


Japart*s defence expenditure is rising fast from 
almost nothing , though there are no immediate 
plans to take it above the still modest future 
level of 2 per cent of gross national product. 
Our Tokyo correspondent reports on Japanese 
industry's awakening interest in the hardware 
boom. 

Hitherto supplied with surplus or obsolete 
American weapons, Japan is ordering 
substantial amounts of missiles, aircraft, 
tanks and other armaments from Japan¬ 
ese factories, most of them manufacturing 
under licence from America. During the 
new five-year programme, Mitsubishi 
Heavy Industries will probably manufac¬ 
ture 311 Nike missiles at £60,000 each, 
and one or two other Japanese firms will 
be fleeted as prime contractors to pro¬ 
duce 665 Hawks at £20,000 each. The 
total installed cost of these missiles is 
estimated at £91.5 million, or about 10 
per cent of the total expenditure of the 
third defence plan. Ground radar and 
launching equipment will still come from 
the United States under reimbursable 
assistance. The Japanese have agreed to 
pay an additional £2.7 million as Japan’s 
share of American missile research and 
development costs. 

< Hardware spending in the year to March 
31, 1968, is expected to total approximat¬ 
ely £15^ million, compared with £109 
million vti 1966. In addition there is a 
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65 million people join this queue every year 


Population explosion. It's becoming a 
clichl. 65 million extra mouths 
every year. 

Mouths that want to talk, as well as 
eat. Think of the jammed 
communication channels that could 
mean. 

Already some of ITT's European 
laboratories are working out 
remarkable ways of unjamming them. 
For example, a way of making 
existing telephone cables carry 
twelve times as many conversations. 
Its called Pulse Code Modulation 
(PCM). It's an ITT invention, and 
it's already at work. 

Time to sit back a bit after that ? 


No ITT has now developed a 
technique that could make a light 
beam carry 6,000 PCM channels. 

And then make the light travel along a 
glass fibre, a little thicker than a 
human hair. 

Over a cable of such fibres, the entire 
population of Paris could, 
theoretically, speak at the same time 
with everyone in London. 

That's the way to cope with queues. 

Discovering, developing, sharing. 

Well over half of ITT's worldwide 
research and development in ' 

telecommunications and electronics 
is done in Europe by Europeans. 

And each ITT company can share 
the discoveries and developments 
of the others. 


It is a unique international operation. 
Through it, ITT is enriching national 
technologies. Helping each 
country's economy. Boosting 
exports. 

ITT's roots m Europe go deep- 
some of its companies have been here 
for more than 100 years. 

ITT embraces over 150 companies 
employing 200,000 people. It carries 
on research, manufacturing, sates or 
service in 57 countries, with sales 
outlets in 62 more. 

International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation. World 
Headquarters: 320 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10022. European 
Headquarters: 11 Boulevard de 
I'fEmpereur, Brussels 1, Belgium. 


Principal ITT companies in the United KIngdoril t Standard Telephones and 
Cables Limited; Standard Telecommunicatlonr laboratories Limited; SIC 
United; Creed & Company' Limited; ITT Industries Limited. 


ITT 
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plum airframe contract to be awarded for 
fighters before two years are out. Sdnfie 
£117 million has befcrt set aside from 
the budget for thjs purpose. A selec¬ 
tion group is now touring America and 
Europe to get the necessary experience 
before awarding the contract, with an 
initial order of 60 fighters probably 
during 1968-69. 

Smaller companies, particularly those 
firms which were once the backbone of 
Japan’s imperial war machine during the 
Pacific war, are also doing well from 
increasing defence expenditure. The Kaw¬ 
asaki Aircraft Company, for instance, is 
producing 45 large helicopters, 46 anti¬ 
submarine reconnaissance planes and 35 
small gas-turbine helicopters. There is a 
subcontract killing to be made in tanks, 
armoured cars, self-propelled artillery, 
shells, machine guns, rifles and ammuni¬ 
tion—all the tools 6f war which Japan has 
virtually done without since the war. As 
a result, key Japanese armament firms 
have signed agreements with foreign 
manufaturers for patent rights. Japan 
Steel Works, for one, has entered into a 
technical tie-up contract with Oerlikon 
of Switzerland for production in Japan of 
L-90 anti-aircraft cannons. 

Under the rearmament programme 
Japanese shipbuilders are to construct two 
small helicopter-carrying destroyers, one 
missiles-equipped destroyer, eight light 
destroyers and three anti-submarine des¬ 
troyed. In addition, the plan calls for con- 
stiuction of several submarines. The pro¬ 
gramme will make Japan the third most 
poweiful naval power in Asia—though 
still a long wa\ behind the two biggest, 
America and the Soviet Union. In terms 
of the existing scale of Japanese heavy 
industry, the new arms orders are not vast. 
But they are useful, and for the first time 
in twenty years make it worth Japanese 
industry’s while to think about guns. 


Iraq’s oil 

Traitor or 
ambassador? 


The last fortnight has seen a remarkable, 
so far unreported, development in the 
saga of Iraq’s North Rumaila oilfield. 
This prolific but undeveloped oilfield was 
recently expropriated by the present Iraq 
government from its western concession¬ 
aire, the Iraq Petroleum Company which 
already has substantial production in 
Iraq. Now, one of IPC’s own major 
shareholders, Compagnie Fran^aise des 
Petroles, has started negotiating unilater¬ 
ally with the Iraq government for a con¬ 
cession or production contract over North 
Rumaila. Until now IPC has been able 
to fire warning shots across the bows of 
arty oil company known to be interested 
in what IPC still regards as legally its 
own property. Threats of legal action if 
Rumaila oil appears to have been sent to 
Japanese anejr Spanish oil cqpip&irifes, to 
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American independent oil companies, and 
to the Italian state oil company, ENI, 
. before it began to get cold feet 

This time too, the governments of 
CFP’s fellow shareholders in IPC (see 
diagram) have protested (in the Ameri¬ 
can case quite strongly) to the French 
government. But the issue is no longer 
simply “IPC v. The Rest.” CFP is 
arguing, realistically, that, given French 
government aspirations in the Arab world, 
one of the two French oil companies, 
CFP or ERAP, was bound to be pushed 
into negotiations for Rumaila with Iraq. 
CFP, in which the French government 
has a minority stake, is in open rivalry 
with the wholly state owned ERAP. It 
argues that it will surely be better for 
IPC too if one of its own shareholders 
gets North Rumaila rather than ERAP 
oi any other oil company outside the IPC 
ranks. As a token of its goodwill CFP 
has toured New York and London offer¬ 
ing to cut its fellow shareholders in on 
any oil offtake from North Rumaila that 
results from a deal fixed with Iraq. 

As we have previously suggested 
(September qth), one way out for IPC 
would be to acknowledge the political 
commitment against its case of successive 
Iraqi regimes, and to use CFP as honest 
broker in the dispute. This in fact hap¬ 
pened with the expensive but promising 
settlement over Rumaila in 1963 which 
only Esso, among the IPC companies, 
refused to go along with, and which un¬ 
fortunately disappeared when a later 
Iraqi government refused to ratify it. The 
difference this tune is that CFP is not 
acting on behalf of IPC but in competi¬ 
tion with it, thus arguably weakening 
IPC’s case just when a dialogue with the 
new Iraqi government was at last under 
way, and setting a precedent which makes 
the major oil companies with big conces¬ 
sions elsewhere in the Middle East shud¬ 
der. At least two of the companies have 
reacted strongly to CFP’s initiative on 
these grounds; but before they even see 
what CFP can achieve they are almost 
certainly overdoing it. Iraq has already 
put a price on dropping the vendetta 
against I PC's Anglo-Saxon shareholders, 
and CFP could still be the bridge to a 
compropiise. Otherwise, many observers 
pan see CfP failing, and ERAP followed 
by ENI being its most likely succes$6h. . 


4j7 

* f 

India _ _ 

Outflanking 
western Capital 

India, France and Rumania have struck a 
three cornered deal to build a 2.3 million 
ton oil refinery at Haldia. in West Bengal, 
where a new satellite port is already being 
built to take the/pli&sure off Calcutta. 
French credit to the tune of K £7 million 
will finance the main refinery units, in 
exchange’ for India contracting to buy 
50 per cent of its crude requirements from 
the Compagnie Fran$aise des Petroles’ 
resources in the Persiam Gulf.* Rumania 
.will provide additional credits for setting 
up facilities for fuel oil, bitumen and 
lubricating oils. The refinery will be 
wholly owned by the Indian government 
which will take care of all local costs* 
Haldia differs from India's earlier 
refinery deals hLtwo important respects. 
This is the first in which k Western and 
east European country are jointly in¬ 
volved. The Rumanians helped to build 
a smaller refinery in Assam during the 
early 1960s, but India evidently preferred 
to bring in French knowhow for this 
larger unit* It is likely, that Haldia will 
pave the way for more tripartite projects. 
Theie is some prospect of the French 
coming in with the Poles to build a 
fertiliser plant, and with the east Geriqans 
on a major petrochemical unit. Further, 
this is the first instance in which a 
western oil company has offered collabora¬ 
tion without staking a claim to ownership, 
or management, or even to exclusive 
crude oil supply rights. This makes 
Haldia the best proposition India has so 
fai secured in Its bargaining for new 
refinery capacity. 

Originally India was hoping to use a 
contract for crude as a lever to get 
additional investment for a fertiliser plant 
to be built at the same site. This idea 
was soon abandoned. Phillips Petroleum 
of the United States is now negotiating 
separately for a 200,000 ton nitrogen 
facility, on which the last remaining hitch 
is a dispute over the quantum of technical 
fees. Even if this is settled satisfactorily 
India will still need several more fertiliser 
units of the same size. Requirements in 
the mid-seventies are estimated at 3.5-4 
million tons, against capacity of just over 
2 million tons so far firmly arranged. 
Half a dozen offers are in view, among 
them a particularly ambitious one made 
by Tata, the doyen of Indian private 
industry. Envisaging a total investment 
of £100 million over eight years, it calls 
for production of a- million tons of plant 
nutrients at a seaside location in Gujarat 
in western India. 

Fertiliser is just One part of a Tata 
scheme for a large chemical complex 
which will recover sulrthur and potash as 
well as other chemicals from the sea. It 
is hoped that the Complex will eventually 
include a low-cost nuclear power plant 
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coupled to desalinisation of sea water— 
some 100 million gallons a day for use in 
the surrounding countryside which is 
barren and arid. There is, however, a 
major snag. The whole scheme hinges 
upon the support of Allied Chemicals of 
the' United States. They are to provide 
the initial foreign financing in return for 
a long-term contract for purchase of 
ammonia from the big plant they are 
building in Iran. For a number of 
reasons—among them high pressure 
advocacy by Mr George Woods, president 
of the World Bank—New Delhi is strongly 
allergic to the idea of ammonia imports. 
An attractive proposition which linked 
financing plu9 an assured supply of 
sulphur from Kuwait to an ammonia 
contract has also just been turned down 
by the government. The same political 
objections may come in the way of Tata’s 
scheme, the more so because of reserva¬ 
tions about Iran. Even if Tata can make 
out a convincing economic case for start¬ 
ing off with imported ammonia to be 
replaced later by supplies produced in 
India with the help of nuclear power, it 
will not find it easy to damp down mis¬ 
givings about Iran in the New Delhi 
parliament, which spent many hours last 
session going into the curious case of how 
96 German-owned fighter aircraft sold to 
Iran once found their way to Pakistan. 

France 


Under the bed, 
up the chimney 

Paris 


While making a routine tax check in a 
Paris hotel earlier this month, two 
inspectors discovered gold ingots to the 
tune of Fr6o million hidden under rugs 
and in the chimneys. The house’s owner, 
M. Pierre Travers, disappeared next day, 
leaving his Rolls-Royce at Orly airport 
and the gold bars in the capable hands of 
the Banque de France. 

For the 5,600 clients named in M. 
Travers’s files the sudden departure of 
Goldfinger created a real crisis. The clients 
of his unregistered De Litra Company are 
mostly respectable and rich middle-class 
hoarders—professional people, and even, 
according to the not over-reliable Paris 
police, ecclesiastics. Since 1949 they had 
been leaving their cash and gold hoards 
with M. Travers, who paid tax-free 
interest of 10 to 12 per cent on the value 
of the bars. 

M. Travers re-lent at double his 
borrowing rate, mostly to property 
developers end^pntically short of liquid 
funds, and some Fr40 million-worth of 
title deeds and mortgages have been 
found. However* police guesses of how 
much was lent ,to what amounted to an 


unofficial bank, have now risen from the 
original $ r Ml9 million to Fr4op million— 
wJncjh row* that less than a' quarter of 
self ljsbAflra havp so far been found. 
Depopitozv were actively solicited by M. 



Travers’s agents in the more backward 
parts of France like Brittany where 
savings tend to be kept under the mattress. 
The lending side was mostly in Monaco, 
and interest was disguised as payment for 
the sale of gold, a legal, virtually 
unregulated business in France. 

The present charge against M. Travers 
is of running a bank without a licence, 
but investigations are hampered by the 
fact that his clients are understandably 
reluctant to come forward with evidence 
which is likely to interest the tax inspector 
in their own affairs almost as much as in 
those of M. Travers. Under French law 
tax evasion carries financial penalties 
which could very easily cancel out the 
proceeds of repayment of capital from 
the inadequate funds left behind by 
M. Travers. 


French television 


Nobody's choice 


The French government wants to allow 
advertising on French state radio and 
television. The decision is said to be a 
personal one by President de Gaulle, 
against the apparent wishes of his prime 
minister, M. Pompidou. It is dearly 
aimed at discouraging commercial (and 
possibly foreign) television interests from 
muscling in. Advertising will be allowed 
for ten minutes a day on the first French 
television chain, and on the prime radio 
network, Radio-Inter ; there will also be 
fn (as yet undecided) amount of adver¬ 
tising on provincial radio and television. 

The decision has already been opposed 
by every non-Gaullist party in the 
National Assembly, including M. Giscard 
d’Estaing’s independent republicans. 
Advertising agencies had been hoping for 
an “ open ” system, with Advertisements 
scattered through an evening’s viewing, 
although both German and Italian tele¬ 
vision already have a u closed” system, 
wit h, blocks of advertisements at one or 
twq points' in the evening* The new 
French system is very ofevidusty npptjtefled 
on the Italian. Various interests had been 


hoping for a. separate television network 
financed by advertising which wpuld 
therefore be more independent of the 
government than the present tightly- 
regulated ORTF (the French radio and 
television corporation). One proposal, 
from a group headed by Maurice- 
BokanoWski, of Publicis (a leading French 
advertising agency), got as far as the 
introduction of a private member’s bill. 
Another favourite taris rumour was of 
a new station headed by M. Floirat, 
formerly of the Breguet aircraft company. 
The newspapers, particularly provincial 
opes, do not welcome even this limited 
extension of television advertising. Only 
ORTF itself, chronically short of money, 
welcomes the new source of finance ; 
unlike Britain’s BBC, ORTF cannot 
afford—with its new colour channel to 
finance—the luxury of opposition to any¬ 
thing that might earn it a* little money. 
The advertising concession may bring in 
up to £30 million, and with it, ORTF 
also hopes, a little more independence 
from the government. 

Gaullists have always wanted to weaken 
the advertising base of the supposedly 
hostile French press—particularly in the 
provinces. But with the exception of a few 
old-time radical journals, large parts of 
the press have become more establishment' 
minded with the years—and with increas¬ 
ing prosperity. The fact that it is these 
usually friendly papers who are screaming 
most makes the debate promised for 
around November 10th very interesting. 
The government may only get a majority 
if it makes the question into ari issue of 
confidence, and it is not yet certain 
whether it is important enough for that. 

It just could be. The ostensible reason 
for introducing advertisements now is to 
encourage French industry into a more 
aggressive marketing approach ahead of 
the start of complete free trade within 
the common market from July next year. 
This implies a strongly nationalistic choice 
of who will be allowed to advertise ; the 
time available is peanuts compared with 
the demand. The government has care¬ 
fully excluded any advertising agencies 
from the running of the scheme—although 
the state owns one agency, Havas. It is 
therefore quite likely that the time avail¬ 
able will be used in favour of French 
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r " „ t Wist minster Bank Managers, Itke the one above right, make certain 

y ' they understand customers problems before they start giving advice . 

How to make a little business 
into a big one 

Every business must either expand or stagnate. Westminster Bank 
(which expands year by year) can help yours grow—profitably and safely. 


J You are a businessman with a small business and 
I ambitious ideas. You need capital, certainly, but 

■ perhaps even more you need the kind of advice 
I you can trust. 

I Obviously, a bank is the best place to find both- But 

■ which is the best bank for you? 

I Westminster Bank has helped many small businesses 

■ in the last ten years. Helped them expand . And we’ve 
I succeeded by treating every case on its merits, knowing 
I that every one of our customers has a different problem 
5 and is looking for a different solution. 

| Perhaps you just need information—the commercial 

■ kind that helps you steal a march on your competitors. 

■ We can supply that, too, through any one of our market 
I intelligence departments. 

| ' We can Mp you export, too . * 

1 Perhaps you want to break into ekpbrts. Wje ^n help 
I thcs* too,,both byfuttfjif you in touch wa ffle tgfct 

f ‘ peo^te abroad, j^ by jpdding youthrbugh tfelijbV.. 
rinth of paperwork ihVdVed. ' " ^ ^ ' 


Westminster Bank makes its services available to busi¬ 
nessmen at every one of its 1,400 branches in England 
and Wales. For an opinion of our worth, ask any one 
of our business customers. They should know. 

Credit Card Services 

The Bank’s Associated Company, Diners Club, facili¬ 
tates payment of transportation and hotel bills at home 
and overseas, through its International Credit Card or¬ 
ganisation. Details of membership may be obtained 
through any branch of the Bank. 

WESTMINSTER RANK LIMITED, 

Head Office: 41 Lothbury, London, 6.C.2. 
WESTMINSTER FOREIGN BANK LIMITED, 

London Office: 41 Thrcadneedle Street, e.c. 2 . 

ULSTER BANK LIMITED, 

, , HeadOffice: Waring Street, Belfast 1. v 

'*• Ntoth Am&itan Representative, A. E. Cooper, 

, Wag Street, New York t N.Y. 10005. 

BANKINQ CORPORATION LIMITED, 

Norfolk House, Nassau, Bahamas. 
.. ■' T *— - - — -— 
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freight rates 


BEA Cargo introduces the turopak 88’ 


British exporters and importers can now get up to 60% discount 
on normal rates using the 'Europak 88'. The more you pack into 
this new European standard air cargo container, the lower the 
rate per kilo and the lower your packing costs. 


e Max. weight (inc. container) 800 kg. 

e External volume 88 cu. ft. 

(42 in. x 52 in. x 70 in. high) 

• Standard container rate irrespective 
of contents 

e Mixed commodities Almost any 
commodity or combination of 
commodities can be accepted 
e Containers are available in a variety of 
materials, and can be either 
permanent or disposable 


e Discounts are given on these 
BEA routes 


Between: Belfast, Birmingham, 
Glasgow, Manchester, 
London 

and Amsterdam, Brussels, 
Paris, Stockholm, Helsinki, 
Copenhagen, Gothenburg, 
Dusseldorf, Frankfurt, 
Milan and Zurich. 



For full details and actual cost 
savings tojni, contact ICAB, 
The International Cargo Advisory 
Bureau, Wjp st London Air Terminal. 
CromMfNrftoAdi London, S.W.7. 
Tetepfr#H|jif|RO 4458 Ext. 2468. 


BEA 



.. NUfyieER-UNiMROPE 
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companies against their foreign comr 
petitors—-although this hashbt happened 
in Germany and Italy, wjhepe the share 
arid, share alijte principle , has worked 
fairly enough, given,the chronic shortage 
of time and the consequent inability to 
plan a proper campaign based on com¬ 
mercial television. 

The Six and Greece 


Into cold storage 

Bru 8 t§fs 

At Tuesday’s slightly strained lunch for the 
foreign ministers of the Six in Luxem- 
burg, the Italian minister Signor Fanfani, 
succeeded in killing three political birds 
with one well-placed stone. He flatly 
opposed the signature by the European 
Investment Bank of a $10 million loan 
to Greece for a road-building project in 
Crete. So the Greek regime gets neither 
community dollars to bolster its balance 
of payments nor the chance to tell the 
Greeks that the Six are still its friends: the 
new European commission escapes a 
humiliating disavowal of its first venture 
into politics: and the bank gets off an 
uncomfortable hook. 

Had it not been surrounded by a veil 
of secrecy, Signor Fanfani’s gesture would 
have been one of the few bright spots in 
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the dubious story of the community's 
relation with&ie colon^s’regi^. When 
tlfe could ocbinTedin Abrft was'still 
J$*>7 left put qi fhn $125 million 

which the iny&tmem bank was authprised 
to loan tq Greece over five years under a 
protocol to; the 1961 Association Agree¬ 
ment; Uhder pressure !rom the European 
parlite^fent, ymjch pomted out that one 
part ojf the association machinery—the 


7 ft f f I H* 


negative opinion notwithstanding the 
economic viability of the project; but tb 
justify it oh. the pplitii^l^ grounds 
as the parliament—pamely the rapt that 
the Greeks were, preventing the operation 
of the joint parliamentary committee. It 
also decided to raise the whole Greek 
question with the council. 

When the board of the bank met in 
Palermo early this month, it 




function with its Greek, members in prison 
or under hpuse arrest, the council of 
ministers in Brussels decided not to do 
anything to develop the association. But 
the Six; needed Greek approval, under a 
consultation Clause, in order to confirm 
their cqjrtcsissScms oh tobacco ih the Ken¬ 
nedy roluhd, and so at a lower level the 
Greeks ^vere given to understand that they 
could expect to get the $57 million. 

On the strength of this the investment 
bank went ahead with the procedure on 
the only hard loan already negotiated, 
and on )July 26th asked for the commis¬ 
sion’s “ opinion ” on the Crete road pro¬ 
ject. If the commission had given no 
opinion within a statutory 2 months, the 
bank could have gone ahead, and it 
already knew that the governments had no 
objection. But the commission came under 
pressure,; from socialist members within 
and parliamentarians without, and after 
a month of lengthy discussions it decided 
by a majority vote, not only to give a 


1 they felt they should honour the agree¬ 
ment already reached with Greece. But 
they cautiously decided :tt fee tohich u^r 
the wind would blow when the cppifpil 
met. On Monday there was every sigh 
that the ministers wanted to avoid such 
unpleasant questions, and the financial 
protocol, with authority to give loans, rum 
out at the end of October so Greece would 
not get the rest of the $57' million any* 
way. The Dutch, normally smundi defen¬ 
ders of the commission, evidently felt it 
had been unnecessarily hardy, nor did (hey 
see any incompatibility between their 
arraigning the Greeks before the commis¬ 
sion on human rights and disowning the 
very practical expression of disapproval 
which the commission’s squid represented. 
But Signor Fanfani, typically, has cut 
through the muddle with an emotive but 
categorical stand. Save for the mainten¬ 
ance of the margin* of preference already 
reached, the community has put the 
association in cold storage. 
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Investment 


World markets this week continued on their contradictory, and to 
many people disturbing, course. The American treasury had to 
borrow $1,500 million on long term notes at 5l%> its highest 
rate for 46 years. Meanwhile in Britain, an economy in much gravet 
shape, it was ordinary share prices that soared to yet another all-time 
high . In increasingly international markets, borrowers j are going 

where the cookie crumbles best: I 

1 

Dollar bonds 

Big market, bigger borrowers 

So far as Shell is concerned, its and loans on the market. . And 
$50 mn issue of 61 % 12-year Electrical and Musical (industries 
loan in the international dollar comes hot on Shell’s till with a 
loan market is a fncre trifle; it $15 mn loan, 
compares with over $1,500 mn Shell’s loan is on pretty 
of capital, research and develop- tight terms ; the Swiss iyndicate, 
mertt expenditure this year and which is taking $15 mri of the 
With the $150 mn that its issue, has told its authorities that 
American subsidiary Shell Oil the issue price ; the 

raised in one lump sum last year, same price a* the ; wee-years 
Even so this loan is a landmark longer Transalpine Pipe Line" 
for Shell ; its first in this mar- 6} % . loan-^lmu^ ^heU’s load, 
ket; the first ever backed by the guaranteed &y .bStn^psi^ wit Coni- 
whole group and not just (as in panics, contefiin a tc%t Wly wv 
all previous cases) by one operat- populated sector of the' market 
ing company. i Theissue may 

^nd so far as the international s brows id . New Jflbfki :VAwe; 
bond market is concerned it , itr . interest ^W-Ere sq#^ 
a big event—the biggest loan ever* .tb the , European , t itrtftgers 
denominated in dollars, and the (although ievCmlV »: bud 
culmination t cl a year that has involved, N. M. Rothscra <1 seems 
already, men $ty6 J 5 h in, notes to be master-minding tficisiqe) 


the demand still looks to be good. American company, Beecham, has 
This is because most of the money ever been able to issue a con- 
going into the market comes vertible stock; and this went 
through Europe, even if qiuch of comparatively poorly until the 
it is extra-European in origin. price of the Beecham shares went 
So demand reflects European well above the conversion price, 
interest rates. These are low at Yet American companies or the 
the moment; but sales are second rank, like Famous Artists, 
buoyant, thanks to the almost can borrow easily, and cheaply, 
over-the-counter selling efforts at under 6%, if they issue a 
of some European banks. In convertible, 
addition the banks this year This ability to borrow cheaply 
are not only taking up their and easily through convertibles is 
due quotas of an issue; they— a major asset. Gilledet for in- 
particularly the Germans—are stance, can bappjily boy Braun of 
quite prepared to take double the Frankfurt, that any. coo- 

usual, holding the remainder for vertible‘it > issue* Will be given a 
some time, benefiting from their warm welcome. So there is likely 
ability to borrow short-term at to be a steady flow of such issues; 
home at rates well under those two that are frequently mentioned 
they are getting from the bonds as probables in the near future 
themselves. are by General Telephone and 

But the nature of this Euro- Electronics and 20th Ccntury- 
pean demand is, to British eyes, * J Fox. If this form of dollar 
novel. Name matters enor- influence grew too rampant, this 
mously; and by name is meant, supranational market might be 
if possible, ability to repay in vulnerable to European national 
dollars because of cash flow. This pressures—if it were not so 
means that American companies, damned useful for the countries 
or companies like Shell, have a themselves. With most of the 
head start in the market. But French nationalised industries 
above all the lenders love a stock using the market f tue French 
which is convertible Into shares Post Office is likely to follow the 
quoted on the New York stock Electricity de France and the 
exchanges. So only one non- Railways on to the market before 
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the end of the year) they cannot 
complain too loudly. And in the 
absence of any other real markets 
in Europe, and of any marked 
rise in internal European interest 
rates, things look rather better 
for this market than might seem 
likely from the rise in American 
rates. 


Nickel companies 

Not by strikes 
alone 

The present world nickel short¬ 
age, which has had such effects 
on the world’s mining share mar¬ 
kets, first became marked about 
i8 months ago. Then a series 
of strikes hit the three giant 
Canadian nickel producers Inter¬ 
national Nickel (Inco), Falcon- 
bridge and Sherritt Gordon just 
at the time when world demand, 
which since 1963 has been 
increasing at 15% a year, more 
than double the average rate for 
the 1950s, was stretching capacity 
to the limit. The cost of the 
stoppages to Inco alone was 
around 80 million lb or nearly 
10% of last year’s world pro¬ 
duction. This production loss was 
more than offset by sales from 
producer stocks and releases from 
the American stockpile. Never¬ 
theless the big producers, deter¬ 
mined to keep prices fairly steady 
for fear of substitution, were 
already last year having to ration 
supplies to their customers. Today 
production is back to normal but 
the producers have run out of 
stocks and America has decided 
for strategic reasons not to release 
apy more nickel from its stock¬ 
pile this year. In the free market 
which is supplied mainly from 
scrap and Russian exports, nickel 
is now selling at more than twice 
the £773 i a ton quoted by the 
big producers. 

World supply for the next five 
years can already be fairly well 
determined. So future nickel 
prices depend very largely on the 
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annual rate at which Vorld and. unlike some of the bursts of miles away. Qreat Boulders 
demand increases. Most of the enthusiasm, was sparked off by announcement adds great interest' 
increase over the last four years some really 1 significant news, td the whole area north of the 
has gone to the iron andsted Great Boulder Gold Mines, lake; A subsidiary of Selection 
industries for producing stainless, exploring Hampton Properties' Trust is exploring oh the northern 
and constructional alloy steels. If location 45,, first published a “ half ” of location 48. As can 
this rate of demand increase con- number of drilling results, mostly be seen from the map, this puts 
tinues it will be years before of doubtful Value, but including it in a favourable position. Selec- 
prices come down significantly, one of 4% jnckel' over a width tion Trust is saying nothing at. 
The industry itself argues that of two feet. This, if ft extended the moment but there should be 
the rate is not sustainable at the over a worthwhile area, would a progress report at the corn- 
present price and that the 15$ be a definitely payable deposit, pany’s meeting on December 
will dwindle to between 6$% and But the announcement was fol-. x 2th. To Selection Trust itself 
7i% ,* at the lower level this • lowed the very next day by a this is only one minor operation: 
would mean surplus production by much richer) one about 300 feet it has other interests in nickel, 
1970; at the higher a precarious south of th^: other good result, including 10% or more of the 
balance. But the industry may These still dp not make a mining capital of Western Mining and 
be too conservative and too proposition, ■ but they were in- an interest, through Roan Selcc- 
worried about the fear of substi- teresting enough to put Great tion Trust, in another nickel.pro- 
tution by plastics and by the use Boulder shares (3s 3d less than ject in Botswana. But the success 
of other alloys—already some a year ago) up from 32s to of this exploration is vital to the 
users cannot buy nickel at any 80s before 'they came back to share price of Hampton Gold 
price. In that case, shares like their present 70s. Hampton Mining Areas, the owner of the 
that of Inco itself, using present Properties’ jonly other asset is land. Hampton Areas has 100,000 
profits to bring in massive new another similar patch of land on Western Mining snares, worth 5s 
production in the next few years, which an Inco subsidiary is pros- of the Hampton Areas share price 
arc at unsustainable levels, and pecting; and all Great Boulder of 72s. This was part of the 
most of the present Western has is a rather sickly gold mine, price to Western Mining of the 
Australian dream shares, depen- Hampton Properties could have southern half of location 48, the 
dent on future production, may a 20% equity interest in any mine remainder being a royalty of 
turn into nightmares. But it is established here, enough to put ii% on any minerals won from 
possible to argue that the present the shares up from around 40s the land. Western Mining, having 
trend in the use of nickel could to 70s, against is last year. large reserves nearby of its own, 

continue ; that already the United But the find affects far more may delay exploitation of the 
States uses 50% more nickel per than just the companies immedi- Hampton land. If Australian ( 
ton of steel than much of the ately concerned. The original dis- Selection mines on Hampton’s * 
rest of the world, and that the coveries by Western Mining at land, the latter is to have a one- 
rest usually follow the United Kambalda, in the old gold-rush third free interest in the project. 
States; that whatever happens, region of Western Australia, Another prospector whose 
basic stainless steel is a growth showed nickel deposits lying chances look rosier now is Broken 
product for the next ten years, around a ridge about six miles Hill Proprietary. Not only is it 
Furthermore nickel is so small long, and Western Mining’s exploring on the land to the east 
a part of stainless steel that a further discoveries on the southern of Great Boulder’s strike but it 
£100 a ton increase can be offset part of location 48, then belong- is'now completing a share-and- 
by a drop of 30s in iron, [ng to Hampton Gold Mining share alike agreement with an' 
In that case the present boom is Areas, merely confirmed this con- Inco subsidiary, which will give 
well founded—but even on the figuration. But discoveries of it an interest in ground sur- 
less optimistic assumptions^ com- good grades by Western Mining rounding the site of Great 
panics (like Western Mining) near St. Ives, 12 miles from Boulder’s discovery. BHP, of 
with new production coming in Kambalda and on the opposite course, is the bluest of Australian 
now, and probably not too tied to side of the dried-up lake and of blue chips. It has huge, verti- 
the producer price, are well “ important ” values by the Ana- cally-integrated iron and steel 
enough placed. conda/Coturinc Riotinto Austra- interests, including a 30% parti- 

lia/New Broken Hill joint venture cipation in the Mount Newman 

Desert sono at Widgicmooltha showed that iron ore development. And in 

® deposits might extend right under partnership with Esso, BHP has 

Last week’s flare-up in the the lake, and could be extremely discovered a very large gas and 
Australian mining share market large. Hfitherto, however, the oil field in the Bass Strait, 
was one of the most exciting yet, only strike to the north was 100 between Tasmania and Victoria. 











PI. A. has all the best places 

LONDON • FRANKFURT • GENEVA • ROME • ISTANBUL • BEIRUT • BAGHDAD 
KUWAIT i DHAHRAN • TEHRAN • KARACHI • DACCA • CANTON • SHANGHAI 
BAHRAIN • DOHA • DUBAI • JEDDAH • NAIROBI • KABUL 





Poster: circa 1600A.D. 


All our information about the world is absorbed through our senses: most of it through our 
eyes. So naturally, throughout human history, we have usually chosen to communicate by visual means, 
especially when we desire to be fully understood and remembered; the written word and stained glass 
windows are just two examples. • * 

Rank Xerox'is committed to the vital task of accelerating visual communications. The introduction 
of xerography for the reproduction on ordinary paper of images direct from originals was a major 
step forward. This was followed by the development of machines employing this process, ways of employing 
the machines, and the actual communication needs of business, government, and Society as a whole. And 
.while there is still progress to be made, this vital development programme will continue. 

an age when literacy was the privilege of a minority, itained glass wtodomblkki this fine,17th Century cxampk 
$ $t. Ettiune-do-Moht, were an Important two' to communicate ideas ... vlsually, s£fitctfatty; They were, in fittjfa a serf of posUr. 



A OMOtON WITHIN THE RANK OROANlAATION 
JOINTty OWNCD WTTH XEROX CORPORATION 


flrtry ttfjiwrthiilt fwrt t Wf inKft ^Hfi Fwfc Xii wi i 
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New from Friden: 

a machine that shapes up 
yourbilling department, 
then sharpens up 
your whole company. . 



This ntw machins is ths 5610 Conpumn* Data Procsssor by FrMan. 


It Is ths most powerful business machine for Its price. 

The 8610 will give you 50,000 cost-sell Invoices a year, 
from a single operator. 

It can handle your commission distribution, accounts 
payable and receivable, government reports and payroll 
reports. 

It can help you explore new markets by providing 
sales breakdowns by region, county or city. 

It can give management dally reports that tell if a 
particular line is profitable. If a particular item In the 
line is profitable. If a particular salesman Is profitable. 
Before you find out the hard way. 

The 6610 can be operated by an average office girl. 


Its programming can be changed by your own staff to 
fit your expanding operations (this is because the 6610 
Is programmed in English—not In computerese). 

It also accepts your business forms and office 
procedures, rather than asking you to do things the 
"machine's way.” 

If you have five people in your billing department, you 
can probably afford to own a 5610. 

For further particulars, call your local Frlden office 
—listed in your local telephone directory—or write 
Frlden International S.A., 149 Avenue Louise, 

Brussels 5, Belgium. We offer sales and service 
throughout the world. 


Frftfen 

DIVISION Of SIN GER 
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Though it will be the early 1970s 
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Speculative' interest in shares 
Ofcompanies vyith any cohh^ction 
>ytth the region: continues to keep 
the markets alight. Those of the 
Canadian Westfield Minerals were 
rushed up on news of a joint 
venture involving the Australian 
company of the same name, in 
which it has an 8% holding, and 
Lake View and Star have been 
gyrating uninhibitedly.,, But for 
optimists in Australian nickel, the 
soundest investment to give a 
largely undiluted interest still 
looks like Western Mining. The 
shares, which entered 1967 at 
the “inflated” level of 50s, are 
now 215s, but this is nothing to 
the skyrocketing of less sound 
shares in this market. It does not 
leave scope for a tremendous 
spurt, for it looks as if the com¬ 
pany will have to mill something 
over 500,01 h> tons of 4% ore a 
year to justify the present share 
price, if the metal stays at its 
present price. But this is a 
reasonable expectation from the 
Kambalda ridge alone, and the 
possibility of ore extending right 
under Lake Lefroy is a specula¬ 
tive attraction. 


Bids 

And for our next 
victim c 

The bid by General Electric for 
Associated Electrical Industries 
continues at a stately pace. The 
GEC formal bid was a surpris¬ 
ingly quiet document; connois¬ 
seurs of bid tactics noted that it 
contained none of the flam- 
buoyant attacks on the victim 
which have been a feature of 
recent battles. The market is 
clearly expecting another, higher v 
bid this weekend from GEC (and 
an adjustment to the rather mean 
income provisions of its first shot) 


since the the AEI price is now 
the A7f od value of 

s“ 

/rpoenix * w_ 

General Accident increasing their 
bids, for Yorkshire Insurance; the 
Yorkshire x>ird it itiU prefer- 
ring GA* and stilt not setting Put 
in detailed cask tarinstheunkiue 
advantages to be Expected from 
su<h a merger. But while present 
battles continue the market it 
on the watch for simflar pieces 
of rationalisation tp come... , 

The obvious one, the bid by 
LeylandMotors for British Motor 
Holdings, ; yi at Signalled, more 
obviously than ever this week. 
Out of the blue, Leyland 
announced that its pre-tax profits 
for the year to September 30th 
would be not less than £17 mil¬ 
lion before tax and interest—little 
more than they had, been the 
year before—since when Rover 
has been acquiredj the present 
£1 shares would be split into 
four and a one-for-four scrip issue 
made. This would bring the Ley- 
land issued capital above that of 
BMH, and the shared in line (in 
nominal and market price) with 
those of BMH. The natural corol¬ 
lary is a one-for-one share offer, 
with the same sort of sweetener 
in loan stock as Leyiand gave to 
Rover shareholders. The timing 
could be as soon as BMH an¬ 
nounces its loss, for the year to 
July 31st: that is, some time 
within the next month. Poor old 
BMH is in a bad position, since it 
naturally wishes to write off as 
much of its past troubles as pos¬ 
sible in that year. The larger 
the loss the better the apparent 
case for a takeover. Not that 
BMH is the only possible future 
victim. Other areas at which the 
Industrial Reorganisation 
Corporation is looking include 
woollen textiles and possibly 
machinery, where Vickers looks 
an obvious target once the com¬ 
pensation for its steel interest has 
been sorted out. This is the more 
important, since one likely bidder, 
Tube Investments, is alio involved 
in valuing its own works. 
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The IRC (aiid GEC) dearly 
hope for one large electrical 
company, big enough to compete 
on a world scale with giants like 
Siemens and AEG on a broad 
front.. This is a change of think¬ 
ing for Mr Weinstock of GEC, 
whose success has come from 
cutting out any activities that' did 
not measure up to his high idea 
of profit potential. AEIY ideas 
are different, but possibly very 
sensible. It is doing a lot of surg¬ 
ery ; if left to its own devices, 
it could end up with a series of 
companies selling £200 million 
worth of the basic electric tools 
(cables, motors, control equip¬ 
ment) to industry, and a. series of 
associated companies selling to 
private consumers and to the 
electricity supply industry. It be¬ 
lieves that the future lies with 
specialised strong companies, if 
necessary jointly owned : again a 
complete turnroqnd from its 
historical beliefs. 

It is doing this rationalisation 
as the chart shows, by merging 
generators with English Electric, 
transformers with Parsons, and 
telecommunications with the 
American-owned Standard Tele¬ 
phone. and Cable. It is also 
generating enough funds by sel¬ 
ling its 33% interest in the very 
successful British Lighting In¬ 
dustries for £12 million—a price 
which may be 4 better than it 
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appears at jfji# 
getting rid of Its iNfQp# 

ties, especially the neo-jQedi^ifi 
horror of, ft LonddfiheadqUari($h 
It explains the 

moves rather reamiud^^^he^ 
as at any time 

they have been in no condid^h ^J! 
be sold, rather than given 
now both t clecommuniUd<ms 
and generators have the frigged 
order-books in their htstbjryv pfid 
are clearly on the mend., 

AEI is not just rationalliirti 
interests. It U getting rid of sdme 
real trouble spots, and this is the 
basis of the profits forecasts* of 
pre-tax profits pf £10 irtillion this 
year, £16 million next, and ovdr 
£20 million in. 1969, cotfiparfed 
with £9.2 million last year.’ But 
k also expects to make/ much 
more from its basic groups : it 
hopes to get over the problem of 
jointly-owned companies by es¬ 
tablishing that one ' partner V i* 
in fact in managerial ch*rge*~tk 
Thom already was ot British 
Lighting .. Industries. English 
Electric will rin the generators^ 
AEI the tyansformet's, and STC 
the telecommtoticatioOsr-^ft move 
welcomed By SIwY British 
management Is.strengthening JtS 
hand agililfSt the AmfericSn 
parent. But AEI's record is ha&{ 
the change of half the divisional 
, general managers , over the’ 
year gives it an unproved manage* 
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new tools to feed 
a “second world 55 


World population will double before 
the close of this century. This means 
that in the short span of less than 35 
years an ability to feed a “second 
world" must be developed. 


achieved within the next fifteen to thirty years; John 
Deere is now investing more than $40 million each 
year In research and development. A basic stimulus 
in this area is exchange and development of ideas and 
knowledge across national bou ndaries. 



Extraordinary advances of science—and especially 
medical discoveries—in the twentieth century have 
greatly raised life expectancy. Longer life spans and 
rising birth rates have resulted in an unprecedented 
increase in human numbers. Population, in many 
nations, has galloped ahead of even the most heroic 
efforts to raise living standards. The result is an urgent 
challenge to the world's very best abilities to help hun¬ 
dreds of millions of people achieve a healthy, dignified 
existence. ' ^ 

The challenge must be met. The question we must 
face squarely is this: "What can and should we do to 
help the developing countries achieve this healthy, 
dignified existence?" 

A logical first step is to make full use of scientific and 
technical knowledge in countries and areas where 
most of the world’s food and fibre is grown. The vast 
food-producing resources of the developed world can 
be used constructively to buy time for other countries 
as they build their economies and their technical capa¬ 
bilities. John Deere is already committed to this step. 
At the same time, a dramatic acceleration of research 
must produce innovations in agriculture, accompanied 
by equally r^pid development of practical applications. 
Ways to double, triple and quadruple productivity 
of the soil as well as productivity per man must be 


Finally, developed countries can probably make their 
greatest contribution by using their capabilities in re¬ 
search and education to help other countries build 
similar programmes tailored to specialized needs. 
Progress in this area may produce the most significant 
events of the next several decades. 

The welfare of people across national boundaries, even 
across oceans, is vital to our own. John Deere con¬ 
siders it a privilege to help meet this challenge in close 
and rewarding partnership with similarly dedicated 
people and organizations of other countries. 



t JOHN DEERE, Moline, Illinois, U.S.A. Sales Branches and Fac- 
f torles: Argentina / Canada / France / Germany / Japan (Licensee) 
Mexico / South Africa / Spain / United States. Sales Branches: 
Australia / Belgium / England / Italy / Sweden. Dealer sales and 
service organizations throughout the world. 

In Great Britain; John Deere Ltd., Langar, Nottingham. 

JOHN DEERE 

The world's largest manufacturer of 
. tractors and agricultural equipment 
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ment team, whereas GEC’s team 
has given results. And the 
new chairman, Lord Beeching 
(who will replace Sir Charles 
Wheeler next year) can of course 
claim that he had nothing to do 
with these forecasts if they prove 
too optimistic—though they have 
been prepared in conjunction 
with Barings who did a bril¬ 
liant defensive similar* job 
for Courtaulds six yeajfe ago. Xhe 
acceptance of the chaitftt&nship 
under such circumstances' by 
Lord Beeching is virtually a 
public confession that he has little 
hope of the succession to the 
chairmanship of ICI—if he had 
any such hope before—but AEI 
is lucky to get him. 

Very British drug 

The takeover bid by Glaxo group 
for BDH Group at 30s 9d per 
share in shares and loan stock, 
announced on Thursday, is 
partially the result of a larger 
takeover in the United States, 
that by Bristol Myers (Clairol 
O-Ccdar, etc.) of Mead Johnson. 
Mead Johnson did not want 
to keep the 35 per cent of 
BDH it owned because of 
the deal which involved , BDH 
having the right to Mead Johnson 
drugs in large parts of the world ; 
Glaxo had already combined its 
wholesale interests with those of 
BDH nearly two years ago. It 
naturally took up Mead Johnson’s 
offer to sell the BDH shares for 
30s gd cash although BDH has 
not expressed an opinion at this 
stage ; though Glaxo claims to 
have told the chairman what was 
likely to happen, he is now in 
Canada. Mead Johnson has 
directors on the BDH board, but 
BDH says it was not consulted. 

The bid .values BDH shares 
at 17i times last year's earnings 
Since then BDH has reported 
half-year profits one-eighth down 
on last year’s, partly because of 
payments of SET on tjic whole¬ 
sale side—which even last year 
earned less than 3 per cent 
trading profit on sales. On the 
other hand, Glaxo has just re¬ 
ported profits up by 1,3 million 
to 13.1 million. Glaxo had 


virtually no loan stock and £51 
million of assets to play*with* so 
the price of £16.6 mn should be 
easily fundable. 

If the bid goes through, Glaxo 
will have nearly £80 million in 
manufacturing sales, big by 
British standards, but only about 
half the level of any of the big 
four Swiss pharmaceutical com* 
panics. One of these, Sandos, 
has just done a big takeover of 
its own—Dr A. Wander—and 
without the group financial re¬ 
sources of Bcecham, the other 
big-production company to the 
field, which itself has just taken 
over Vitamins. There will, of 
course, be the usual rationalisa¬ 
tion benefit, especially in the 
commonwealth market, where 
both companies are well 
represented; and as well as 
pharmaceuticals in which the 
two have complementary in¬ 
terests, Glaxo would get a useful 
new business in laboratory 
chemicals. 

Nor would the bigger Glaxo 
be too much affected by any 
tightening up on profit margins 
after the Sainsbury report on the 
supply of drugs to the National 
Health Service. The average 
profit of all British pharma¬ 
ceutical companies (before tax 
and interest) was 22$% of sales 
according to Lord Sainsbury. On 
a similar basis (though it is not 
clear if the 22^% includes de¬ 
preciation), Glaxo t made i8£% 
overall last year and BDH a 
mere / 3 i % ■ ^ 


Motta 

Candy king 

An increase of about a fifth in the 
value of Motta shares on the 
Milan stock , exchange over the 
past few weeks may foreshadow 
a fight for the control of this im¬ 
portant Italian confectionery 
manufacturer. It should, anyway, 
mean that its worst troubles are 
over and that they were pains of 
transition rather than premoni¬ 
tions of doom. 


A typical Italian family busi¬ 
ness, Motta started in a humble 
Workshop. It s postwar fortunes 
depended on • the drive, daring 
and Napoleonic institutions of one 
single man, Sr Alberto Ferrante* 
Motta’s success is inevitably con¬ 
nected to “ panettone,” a tradi¬ 
tional Milanese Christmas cake. 
Owing to Motta's successful mar¬ 
keting of this once hand-made 
product, “ panettone ” is now all 
over' Italy, the recognised symbol 
of Christmas, perhaps even more 
so than the Christmas tree and 
: thp crib. The other master stroke 
whs the creation of a so-called 
“told chato, by which ice¬ 
creams were delivered from the 
factory down to any little village. 
Over these solid foundations, of 
mass producing products pre¬ 
viously hand-made, Motta built 
up, through the years, a varied 
range of food products, mainly 
quality ones, from biscuits to 
chocolate, from coffee to candy, 
from chewing gums to aperitifs. 
Then it set up stores and bars for 
the direct sale of its products, as 
well as relying on a huge network 
of more than 100,000 retailers. In 
the early sixties it had a turnover 
of about £20 million a year, a 
record of steady profits, a 12% 
share of the Italian confectionery 
market, and it looked a tempting 
enough proposition for solid 
Dutch investment trusts to invest 
in it. 

Then it started to lose tempo 
by investing in a range of loosely 
connected enterprises, farming, 
egg farming, real estate, super¬ 
markets and hotels. Subsidiaries 
were set up not only in Europe, 
but also in America and a factory 
was built in faraway Peru. And 
these new investments were not, 
on the whole, very profitable, even 
after the inevitable running-in 
period. On top of this came Sr 
Ferrantc’s death, a couple of 
years ago. 

Owing to the personal nature 
of its management, Motta was 
then left without a steady guide, 
with the winds of economic reces¬ 
sion still blowing, and a fierce 
competition brewing from more 
recent arrivals (among them the 



surprisingly little known private 
company Ferrero, the biggest 
Italian confectionery manufac¬ 
turer and one of the biggest in 
Europe). Since the Italian law 
does not compel tfie parent com¬ 
pany to draw up a consolidated 
balance sheet, it took some time 
before it became clear to every¬ 
body that, while Motta's own re¬ 
sults continued to be quite satis¬ 
factory (£26.5 million turnover 
and over £500,000 profits in 
1966) affiliated companies had 
accumulated a resounding loss, 
which, at the end of 1966 totalled 
slightly more than £3.4 million. 

The task of putting the house 
in order has been entrusted to a 
distinguished banker, Sr Angelo 
Saraceno. No dividend was paid 
for 1966, and the general policy 
is now one of reducing and clos¬ 
ing down extravagant lines of 
business. The property companies 
were merged vtfth Motta earlier 
this year; the Peruvian factory is 
now run by another group, while 
other factories outside Italy are 
in the process of being drastically 
streamlined; companies in the 
tinned foods, agricultural and 
hotel lines have been sold, closed 
down or reorganised. Sr Saraceno 
was then able to obtain a ten year 
loan of about £5 million, from 
Mediobanca, which seems to be 
behind all important industrial 
financing operations, and IMI, 
a public financial institution that 
also intervened in the Olivetti 
salvage operation. 

The present rise in Motta 
shares could be merely the result 
of this sorting out of the situation, 
a recovery from exceedingly low 
levels. But there are recurrent 
rumours that big groups are try¬ 
ing to secure control of Motta: 
the American firms of General 
Foods and Nabisco (the latter 
once had a production agreement 
with Motta), SME (one of state- 
controlled IRI's financial com¬ 
panies, which already has a stake 
in the well known Cirio canned 
foods company) and Montedison 
are said to be among those inter¬ 
ested. 

What is certain is that the 
present situation is unsettled, and 
that the fundamental row has 


probably still to come. Sr Sara¬ 
ceno has reportedly been taken on 
a temporary basis to clear the 
mess up. The situation bears a 
close if superficial resemblance to 
the Olivetti case, although Motta's 
present controlling group, made 
up of relatives of the founder and 
Sr Ferrante, has perhaps less 


cohesion and technical skill even 
than the Olivetti family. One way 
or another, for Motta, too, the 
time has eftme for a change-over 
from %ie-man rule to more 
modem forms of management. 
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_ Financial _ 

After the downturn in results 
experienced in 1965/66, higher 
output and the revival of internal . 
demand for some important '* 
products, together with recovery of 
prior cost increases through price 
rises, lifted net profits of tne Group 
from $36.6 million to $42.8 million. 
This result is after providing an 
additional $5.4 million for taxation 
and increasing depreciation 
provisions by $9.3 million. 

During the year the dividend rate 
was increased by the payment in 
May last of a half-yearly dividend 
at the rate of 9V4 % per annum 
makingthe average for the year 
9ft%.The actual amount paid last 
year was $24.1 million, compared 
with $21.5 million in the 
preceding year. 

The liquid position of the Group is 
reasonably satisfactory at the 
present time but during 1968 it may 
be necessary to raise more money 
to finance the expansion of iron and 
steel production and allied activities. 
So far as oil and gas is concerned, 
it has already been reported that 
satisfactory arrangements have been 
made to finance the Company's 
interest in the Barracouta and Marlin 
fields and associated works, but in 
addition it could well be that 
substantial finance will need to be 
arranged during the next two or 
three years in relation to other oil 
and gas developments and possibly 
other mineral developments. It wifi 
all depend on how promising these 
developments turn out to be. 


an increase of 9%. Over the past 
decade, increases have averaged 
8.1 % per annum compound, and 
output h«f doubled ever the last 
nine yean. Considering the 
complexityi and the cost, of 
ijtcgrated^stejlmak^njj facilities^ this 

a sense of aqiuevtfirient. 


Domestic ami Overseas Markets 


Steel Production 

lie OranpY «Mp*t c srmit'MHl me 
by498,( toiNdvertheprevioua 
yq*r*s production to 6,047,000 tons. 


Last year, the short-fa|l in Australian 
demand caused us to step up out 
export activities substantially. Many 
of the orders then obtained were 
delivered in the 1966/67 financial 
year, and as a result of this and the 
substantial tonnage negotiated 
subsequently we shipped abroad over 
a million tons of iron and steel 
products, compared with 366,000 
* tons in the previous year. In 
% addition, we exported substantial 
tonnages of manganese ore as well 
as quantities of iron ore, ferro 
I alloys and other products all of 
'ft which contributed materially to our 
overall results and to the nation's 
* foreign exchange earnings. 

Large tonnages of these exports 
B were carried in vessels of our own 
fleet and of the Australian 
National Line. 

Although there has been some 
improvement in steel prices in 
export markets, the substantial 
excess of world capacity over 
demand continues to exercise a 
strongly depressing influence. 

Despite this fact many of the 
traditional major producers are 
expanding their facilities while 
developing.nations are giving high 
priority to the creation of indigenous 
iron and steel industries. 

However, these new industries cannot 
always cater for a full range of 
products and some room for 
imports remains. 

As our production rises further in 
the current year, it is expected 
that exports will continue at a 
substantial rate although the 
unusually high level achieved last 
year is not likely to be maintained. 

In particular, sales to New Zealand 
may decline somewhat owing to the 
further development of local 
production and to current economic 
difficulties. 


Mart DasfapbratioB 

Petroleum exploration has been 
continued throughout the year by 
Esso Exploration and Production Inc. 
under farm-out agreements with our 
subsidiary company, Hematite 
Petroleum Pty. Ltd: Following the 
initial discoveries in the Barracouta 
. and Marlin fields in the Gippsland 
Basin, the results of drilling up to the 
present time have, generally speaking, 
given grounds for optimism, 
while the drilling results to date are 
<vcry encouraging I feel it necessary 
to etnpbaftiae that we do ftdt kpdw 
ytot the sire Of the oil reserve) 
discovered or to what extent such 


reserves will justify oo nH iter cli t 
production. The field known as 
Barracouta is being developed for 
the production of natural gas. 

sssessss saatf 2SSS 

.1.5 trillion cubic feet 01 dry gas and particuUn: 

substantial quantities Of natural gas 
liquids. However, this figure,!* 
tentative, being besed on seismic ’ 
data and two wells only. Firmer 
figures will not be available until 
other wellshave been drilled from 
the fixed platform now under 
construction* and until these wella 
have been production tested. 

Along with our partner we feel that 
a continuation of expenditure and 
effort at a high level are more than 
justified by the rewards that would 
accompany the establishment of 
substantial commercial oil fields. 


Das Developments 

Negotiations for the sale of natural 
gas for distribution within Victoria 
over a 20 year period wefe 
concluded earlier this year. 

As the anticipated reserves of gas 
in the Barracouta and Marlin fields 
exceed our commitments to the 
Victorian distribution companies, 
other potential outlets are being 
closely investigated. 

These developments alone constitute 
an industrial complex of quite major 
proportions. The design and 
construction of all facilities is 
progressing satisfactorily and the 
target date for delivery of natural 
gas is March 1969. We have given 
very close consideration to whether 
it is desirable to have a separate 
organisation to conduct these 
activities but with the continuing 
rapid developments that are taking 
place it is not yet opportune to 
determine what action we should 
take. However, with the information 
at present before us, for the time 
being there is no reason to change 
the present arrangement of handling 
all oil and gas interests through our 
wholly owned subsidiary company, 
Hematite Petroleum Pty. Ltd. 


Mt Newman Venture 

After initial difficulties occasioned 
by the size and complexity of the 
project, satisfactory arrangements 
were concluded to develop the 
Mt. Newman iron ore project 
Through our subsidiary, Dampier 
Mining Co. Ltd., we wul hold a 30% 
interest We will manage the 
undertaking during the construction 
and initial operation phases and for 
this purpose have f6rmed a wholly 
owned subsidiary company* 

Mt Newman Mining Co. Pty. 
Limited. The main contracts have 
been let and construction is now 
proceeding on schedule. 

Deliveries of ore to Japan are 
scheduled tt> commence in 1969 and 
a4di$b«ud nits tq tbigand other 
markets are beinggctfrely 
prosp ec ted. 


anwim 


aflHrtrasr*; 

particularly active and 1 am pleased 
tojecord aptoippowmentin 
construction time* Both the 54,000; 
ton bulk carw^Bogong" and the 
semi-submersible oil rig *Ocean 
Digger” were completed within a < 
year of their keels being laid. Ibis , 
b a tribute ttftto our own staff and 
to the Japaneesrmpbuilders, 
Ia^awaffRUtrlUmna Heavy 
Industries Cqr Ltd.* with whom we : 
have a technltalagreement. The ‘ 
forward order position at the 
shipyard is at present satisfactory. 


_ Deseartfc 

Our various research activities have 
continued vigorously throughout the 
year. Work commenced last month 
on our new Melbourne research 
laboratories on a site near Monash 
University. 

The new laboratories will concentrgte 
on the development and testing of * 
new types of steel prod u cts arid will 
constitute a major extension of our 
research programme. 


Mineral ExptofattoR 

Our mineral exploration programme 
has continued at a high level 
Substantial expenditure on 
exploration; hgs been a constant 
feature pf our activities for a great 
many years but as with research* 
it is inevitable that long periods will 
elapse without the occurrence of 1 
any substantial rewards. 

Assessment of our nickel prospects 
at Rockhampton is continuing in 
association with The International 
Nickel Co. of Canada Ltd. but it is 
not yet known whether these lateritk 
deposits, which are considerable in . 
size, can be economically developed. 
Work is* also proceeding at ML 
Monger in Western Australia but no 
mineralisation of commercial 
significance has yet been discovered. 
The Company is in the course of 
finalising anarrangetnent with a 
subsidiary of International Nickel 
under which the latter has the right 
to acquire a 50% interest in the 
ML Monger area and similarly our 
Company has the right to obtain a 
50% interest in several Other 
prospective areas now held by the 
Incp subsidiary in the same general 
region. We are encouraged by the 
extent and quality of metallurgical 
coal reserves indicated in the area 
of the Company's prospecting rights 
at Black water nr Queensland. These 
deposits could be a useful source of 
coal for the steel industry and for 
export. We have discovered areas 
of bau^toiKHth-west^VfStfern 
Austfpffwneaf Kalumbuni Mission 
but wfc doitottoow dittos stag! 


'hettfer fch 4toco>»iy to;. 
□mntordafly Importurf! - 
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REPORTS... 


NEW HIGH LEVELS FOR 
SALES AND PRE-TAX PROFITS 

jfe jjfe We look forward to producing again 

favourable results for the twelve months 
tfififi 1967 to 31st March 1968. 99 


The 37th Annual General Meeting of Decca Limited was held on 
October 24 at Winchester House , 77 London Wall , London , E.C.2. 
Sir Edward l*ewis (the Chairman ) presided and , in the course of his 
speech , said; 

Turnover expanded by £3,700,000 to £40,000,000, the largest in our 
history. Sales of consumer goods, records, radio, television etc., 
totalled £17,400,000, with capital goods, mainly Navigator, Radar 
and other electronics, accounting for £22,600,000. 

Overseas sales totalled £22,000,000, including exports £11,900,000; 
of the latter £4,000,000 represented direct exports to the U.S.A. and 
Canada. In the Consolidated Profit and Loss Account, the balance 
from trading rose by £517,000 to £7,023,000, with profits before 
taxation £4,451,000, a new record and an increase of £128,000. 

Of the pre-tax profits, consumer goods contributed £2,381,000 
and capital goods £2,069,000. Taxation absorbed £1,873,000 (in¬ 
cluding foreign taxes, £419,000) leaving a Net Profit of £2,577,000, 
against £2,6J7,000. 

I am happy to be able to present these good results from last 
year's trading, more particularly in view of the more difficult condi¬ 
tions in the home and some overseas markets. We arc recommending 
a final dividend of 2/3d per share, less tax, making a total for the 
year of 3/5d per share, less tax, an increase of 2d per share. 

The Consolidated Balance Sheet as at 31st March 1967, shows 
fixed assets at £12,634,000, after depreciation, an increase of £928,000. 
Current Assets, including cash £1,797,000, amount to £28,245,000, 
net Current Assets being £12,319,000. Bank overdrafts £1,910,000, 
showed an increase of £1,377,000. Total funds employed at 31st 
March 1967 amounted to £24,953,000. 

RECORDS 

The Record Company and ancillary subsidiaries again made a major 
contribution to the results of the year. Turnover of our U.S.A. and 
Canadian* record subsidiaries increased, though profits were at a 
somewhat lower level than for the previous year. Royalties received 
from overseas territories on Decca Group records again increased. 
Exports of records improved and we retained our position as the 
leading exporter. 

Results of our radio and television division were disappointing. A 
particularly interesting development, however, since the end of the 
financial year has been the launching of our colour television re¬ 
ceivers. We are satisfied that our colour receivers are of outstanding 
quality and this is reflected in our large order book. 

NAVIGATOR 

Turning to the Navigator, the results showed an improvement. The 
rate of increase of new marine contracts was again maintained, 
though no new transmitter chains were brought into operation during 
the' year under review. In the current year, both the northern Nor¬ 
wegian chain add the Skagerrak chain have become operational and. 
within the last month, the first Japanese transmitting chain has been 
officially opened. The use of Decca equipment for special application, 
where high accuracy if required, has continued oil a worldwide basis. 

British European Airways has contracted with us to install the 
latest Deccfc Navigator system, including Omnitrac, in its new fleet 


SIR EDWARD LEWIS 

of BAC 1-11 aircraft. We have achieved a major break-through in 
the United States with orders for Omnitrac airborne equipment 
from Seaboard World and Flying Tiger Airlines. A dual Omnitrac 
installation has been made in an Eastern Airlines DC9, which 
operates on the Boston-New York-Washington shuttle. The trials of 
this installation are being watched by the Air Transport Association, 
on behalf of all the airlines in the U.S.A. Large contracts have 
been received from the British Ministry of Technology for Decca 
airborne equipment. 

Sales of Decca doppler radar are most encouraging. Designed by 
our Hersham laboratories, the new scries represents a major technical 
advance. Wc look forward to the growth of substantial business 
with our doppler system in both fixed wing aircraft and helicopters 
at home and overseas. Reference was made last year to large orders 
for Loran receivers for the R.A.F. Similar equipment Is being 
tested by the U.S. Air Force in Vietnam and a number of airlines 
arc showing interest. The use of Hi-Fix in survey and special applica¬ 
tions has again expanded and substantial orders have been received. 


We arc proud to have been amongst the few to receive, for the 
second year in succession, the Queen's Award to Industry for export 
achievement of Decca Marine Radar. Exports of marine radar 
continued at over 90% of our output and total orders to date now 
exceed 26,000 installations. 

Our Transar range of marine radars, introduced in May 1965, 
was expanded by the introduction in November of four new True 
Motion radars with 16 inch displays. The Transar range now com¬ 
prises 28 sets, meeting the requirements of every class of shipping. 

An important event during the year was the introduction last 
January of our latest new transistorised small boat radar, the Decca 
101. The high rate of selling already achieved fully supports our 
expectation of substantial sales for this equipment over the next few 
years. The Decca D.202 radar again received the Award at the 
New York Boat Show in January last for “the best single piece of 
equipment based on performance and reliability". More than 5,000 
orders for the D.202 have been received to date. 

In September we officially launched ouf first series of Decca 
Ships' Automation Equipment, called ISIS 300. 

* The Company is undertaking a considerable amount of important 
work in advanced systems for the Defence Programme and for 
Overseas countries and these projects are proceeding well. New 
developments are under \vay in our laboratories, with which we 
expect to enhance our business in the radar field and also to create 
qew business in other fields for .the future; the rapid evolution of 
microcircuit technology affecting all our main fields of activity. We 
are looking to the needs for product development in the 1970's. 

THE OUTLOOK 

Our business continues to develop in a satisfactory way, thought 
there is a continuous pressure on margins. However, wc fire anti¬ 
cipating a farther increase in turnover and took forward to producing 
again favourable* results for the twelve months to 31st March 1968. 
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AMALGAMATED ANTHRACITE 

V, holdings limited 

The 43rd Amatol General Meeting held on 26 th October 1967 in 
Undo*. In his circulated Statement the Chairman , Mr P. E. Holden . 
made the following points: . 

TRADING The volume of sales was maintained compared with the 
previous period, but margins declined. There was a general increase in 
costs, occasioned by higher labour rales and the effect of legislation, 
which caused many other items of cost to creep up. 

The results compare unfavourably with the previous period of 15 
months which contained three good quarters for trading (the March 
quarters and the December quarter), whereas only two such good 
quarters are contained in the current year. 

BRITISH FUEL COMPANY —the joint trading unit formed between 
Amalgamated Anthracite Holdings Group and the National Coal 
Board has now been effectively organised. 

COAL AND TRANSPORT is again the largest contributor to turnover and 
profits. 

The weather proved to be very unsuitable for full utilisation of Solid 
Fuel, and the Government's "Squeeze* has had serious impacts on 
business generally, which has meant reductions in Industrial tonnage. 

ENGINEERING The Companies producing Carbon Black are facing 
difficulties in 1967/68 due to the increased price of the oil feedstock 
which is a major ingredient. Unless we can overcome the problems 
caused by this increase it will have a serious effect on our Chemical 
Engineering activities. 

BUILDERS’ SUPPLIES This section maintained its contribution to profits. 

GENERAL We are well equipped to expand our trade and to acquire 
strategically situated businesses which will blend into existing activities. 

I hope, as a result, that at the end of 1967/68 the figures will have a 
better showing than those for the year under review. 



Shares up-Record assets 

The value of a ROBFCO share amounted to FI. 192 at 1st January, 
1967, to FI. 203 at the time of the First Interim Report on 1st June 
and to FI. 225 at 1st October. During the summer months, therefore, 
the increase amounted to some 11 per cent. 

This summer we saw in Europe once again that movements in 
the general price level materialize at moments when they are, in 
theory, not always expected, which has once again brought home to 
us the desirability of applying a geographical spread to an investment 
portfolio. On the other hand this summer showed that the investor's 
patience can be amply rewarded if he follows consistently the 
principle of assessing companies by results. On this basis we have 
built up in the last few years considerable interests in, amongst 
others, German and French companies. Our shares in European 
companies have risen in price during the period 1st June to 30th 
September to the extent that their total value has increased by 
FI. 107 million. We believe, moreover, that there is still a large 
potential in this part of the portfolio, which seems now to have 
ended finally its period of seven lean years. 

Prices have also improved in the United States and Canada. 
Although our purchases in this part of the world also exceeded our 
sales, the rise in value of the American part of the portfolio is largely 
due to the price movement. 

Total net assets of your Company at 30th September just 
exceeded FI. 1,800 million, a record figure in our history. About 5% 
of this sum was uninvested at 30th September, a lower percentage 
than we hufyr/MPorted to you for many years. 

In ordtofoliring the Interim more in line with the Final Divi¬ 
dend weragrad to be able to declare an increased Interim Dividend 
of FI. 45(6 against FI. 4 which has been customary for the past 
few years. 

Copies of the Second Interim Report , the last Annual Report and a 
descriptive booklet may be obtained from the Company . 

P.O. BOX 973, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Viyella International 

Limited 27th October , 1967 

To the Ordinary Stockholders. 

Dear Sir (or Madam), 

I am writing to give you the background and purpose of the arrange¬ 
ments as announced in a Joint Press Statement by Imperial Chemical 
Industries Limited ("ICI") and Viyella made on 28th Septomber, 1967, 
as follows:— 

"Imperial Chemical Industries Limited and Viyella International 
Limited announce that they have agreed to terminate their financial 
relationship on the following terms:— 

Viyella will repay to ICI the £10 million Unsecured Loan at par at 
the earliest practicable date before 31st December, 1967. 

On the date on which the loan is repaid ICI will offer for sale a 
total of 11,113,761 Ordinary Stock Units of 5s. each in Viyella (being 
all the Ordinary Stock Units subscribed by ICI under the terms of the 
agreement between the two companies dated 22nd November, 1963) 
at a price of 8s. Id. per unit, free of stamp, to the remaining Ordinary 
Stockholders of Viyella registered on 28th September, 1967, in pro¬ 
portion to their holdings on that date. 

In the opinion of both companies, the financial disengagement now 
agreed is in the interests of their respective stockholders and both 
companies also believe that there will be a steady expansion in their 
longstanding trading relationship." 

Under the Agreement of 22nd November, 1963, ICI and Viyella 
formed an association with a view to strengthening the textile industry, 
and to this end ICI provided funds to Viyella as follows:— 

(a) £10m. by way of unsecured loan; 

( h) £lm. by way of subscription for cash at par for 1,000,000 6$ 
per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each in Viyella 
(subsequently sold by ICI); 

(c) £2,000,424 by way of subscription for a number of Ordinary 
Shares in the capital of Viyella which gave them a 20 per cent, 
interest in the equity capital as increased by the issue of such 
shares. 

Subsequent subscriptions, together with bonus issues, resulted in ICI 
having acquired under that Agreement a total of 11,113,761 Ordinary 
Stock Units of 5s. each in the capital of Viyella, representing approxi¬ 
mately 17.3 per cent, of the equity share capital. It was intended that 
these resources would be used by Viyella to make acquisitions of other 
companies and for organic growth. 

Your Directors reached the view some few months ago that, for 
commercial as well as financial reasons. Viyella had no further need of 
the loan and that the best interests of Viyella and its stockholders 
would be served by financial disengagement from ICI. ICI concurred 
with this view and an amicable agreement for financial disengagement 
was reached on the basis that: 

(1) the £10m. unsecured loan (repayable 1983/88, average interest 
rate 6.2 per cent.) would be repaid, and 

(2) ICI would offer the 11,113,761 Ordinary Stock Units of 5s. 
each in the capital of Viyella held by it to the remaining 
Ordinary Stockholders of Viyella at a price of 8s. Id. per stock 
unit, free of stamp duty. 

This arrangement, when implemented in full, will secure that ICI 
receives approximately £ 14.5m. (less expenses) in respect of the disposal 
of its interest in Viyella (ignoring the Preference Shares as they have 
been sold). 

On 28th September, Viyella repaid the £10m. loan with accrued 
interest to that date. 

Accordingly you will be receiving by separate post documents from 
J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. Limited, acting on behalf of ICI, 
offering you Ordinary Stock Units of 5s. each in the capital of Viyella 
at a price of 8s. Id. per stock unit (free of stamp duty) in the proportion 
of one such unit for every five Ordinary Stock Units held by you On 
28th September, 1967. 

Your Directors believe that the right for Viyella stockholders to 
acquire Ordinary Stock in Viyella at 8s. Id. per ordinary stock unit on 
the terms now offered (which does not involve any Increase In the issued 
capital of Viyella) Is clearly advantageous, and accordingly recommend 
stockholders to take up their entitlements. 

Stockholders will note that they may apply, on the form provided, 
for additional stock units which arise from fractions or which for some 
reason may not have been accepted by other stockholders. 

Yours faithfully, 

JOE HYMAN, 

Viyella House, Chairman . 

Savile Row, 

London, W.l. 1 
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YARROW AND CO. LTD. 

Improved Trading Results Under Difficult Circumstances 

EXTRACTS FROM THE STATEMENT BY 
SIR ERIC G. YARROW 

The 46th Annual General Meeting of Yarrow & Company Limited will be held at Scotttoun, 
Glasgow, on December 6, 1967. The following are extracts from the circulated Statement by the 
Chairman, Sir Eric G. Yarrow, Bt., M.B.E.: 

In my Interim Statement in March, 1967 , the expectation of an increased trading profit for 
the year ending June 30 , 1967 , was mentioned. I am pleased to report that this has been achieved 
in spite of a 'most difficult year for industry generally and for the shipbuilding industry in particular. 
As forecast, investment income is down on last year and the financing of long term contracts con¬ 
tinues to be a drain on liquid resources. In view of the substantial increase in Group trading profit 
from last year, a dividend of 10 per cent is recommended, being an increase of 1 per cent over 
last year. 

Following the Geddes Report and the proposals of the Working Party set up to co-ordinate 
arrangements for the formation of a Clyde shipbuilding group of five companies, the Chairman 
said that it was agreed on August 18 , 1967 that the Company should accept the proposal in re¬ 
gard to the participation of Yarrow (Shipbuilding) Ltd. in the proposed Group, subject to the 
approval of the Board and the shareholders to the financial terms to be suggested shortly by the 
Working Party. 

Plans have been drawn up for further works development to allow for a substantial increase in 
the annual turnover of naval or other specialist shipbuilding of Yarrow (Shipbuilders) Ltd. 

Our land boiler work continues actively and it is our intention to extend our activities both at 
Scotstoun and in South Africa into fields not at present covered by our Land Boiler and Engineering 
Division. The expansion in the activities of the Yarrow-Admiralty Research Department continues 
and there is every expectation that it will continue to grow in size, scope and importance in the 
years ahead. 

The contributions to the profits of the Yarrow Group from the various interests of the Company 
vary considerably from year to year. The proportion of the Group profits derived from ship¬ 
building for the year under review amounted to a little under 50 per cent. The Company has a 
healthy order book, is modern in facilities and outlook and enjoys good labour relations. 

As far as can be seen at present, the trend of trading profits of the Group for the year ending 
June 30 , 1968 is likely to be upwards. 
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Binding 

Cases 

Binding caws for The Economist 
are available from Eesibind Ltd. 
The cases are in stiff, dark blue 
covers, and are gilt-lettered on 
the spine; they provide an 
extremely effective and firm 
binding and will hold 13 issues 
of the normal edition together 
with the quarterly Index, or 26 
issues of the air edition with two 
quarterly Indexed The year can 
be stamped on the spine. The 
cost per case, post free through¬ 
out the world,'is 14s. Orders, 
stating requirements clearly and 
enclosing a remittance, should 
be sent, not to The Economist, I 
but to— 


Eesibind Limited (Dept. E) 
Eardley House 
4 Uxbridge Street 
Kensington, London W8 
PARk 0686 (3 lines) 

Copies of the index are avaiiabte 
only from The Economist, 25 St. 
James's St., SW1 


J. L. KIER & CO. 

The 35 th Annual General Meet¬ 
ing will be held on 15 th Novem¬ 
ber, 1967 at Tcmpsford Hall, 
Bedfordshire. 

In his circulated statement to 


HUTCHISON INTERNATIONAL LIMITED 

Extract from the Statement by the Chairman, J. D. Clague, C.B.E., M.C., T.D. 

• Net profits after tax HK$i 3.2 million (last year HK$i 4-7 iqtllion). 

• Investments reserve increased by IIK $2 million. 


shareholders, the Chairman, Mr , 
Olaf Kler, said : 

In a year, beset with economit 
difficulties, the Group Profit be¬ 
fore taxation at £ 638,217 has been 
more than maintained ,(1966 
£ 607 , 704 ). The profit after taxa* 1 
tion was £ 464,261 (1966 

£ 478 , 866 ). The withdrawal of , 
Investment Allowances increased 
the Group’s taxation liability, al- | 
though the charge has again been 
fortuitously reduced by adjust¬ 
ments in respect of earlier years, j 
The volume of work executed dur- | 
ing the year under review again 


• Carry forward increased from HK$ 5 , 576 , 73 i to HK$g, 106 , 764 . 

• Business continues to expand : Trading companies at more than 10 per cent, per annum. 

• Under normal conditions funds could be raised by means of a Rights Issue but I am sure that share¬ 
holders agree that the present time is not appropriate for such a step. 

• An alternative would be to dispose of some of our quoted shares. Your Directors do not believe 
that it would be in the best interests of shareholders to sell the company’s first class quoted shares 
at today’s drastically deflated market prices. 

• In these circumstances your Board feels it necessary that a substantial part of the earnings during 
the year under review should be retained in the business. It is for this reason that a final dividend 
of 20 cents is recommended, making a total distribution for the year of 60 cents. The dividend will 
be covered 1.7 times and reflects the real strength of the Group. 

CROSS HARBOUR TUNNEL 

As a Hong Kong company with the interests of a progressive Hong Kong at heart, we have always held this 
to be a worthwhile venture. Our firm commitment involves us taking up HK$ 23-6 million over four years and 
we have already put up HK$ 4.6 million'. The total value of this scheme amounts to HK$s 8 o million, of 


reached a record level. which Government has an option to subscribe HK$ 3 o million, over three years. Whilst opinions vary as to 

It is proposed to pay a Final number of vehicles likely to use thn tunnel, we are advised on figures prepared by the Consulting 

Dividend of 6 d. (less tax) on the Engineers and endorsed by the Road Research Laboratory that the scheme is definitely financially viable. 
Ordinary Shares of 5 s. each mak- . A. S. WATSON & CO. LTD. 

ing a total distribution of is. (less 1 Our controlling interest in A. S. Watsori & Co. Ltd., now represents our largest single investment. I am glad 
tax) per share for the year. j to report that all the forecasts made last year have been fully attained. 


The amount of work in hand at 
the present time is satisfactory and 
it is hoped will be maintained. It 
is increasingly difficult to see into 
the crystal ball of the future but 
1 trust that long established, ex¬ 
perienced companies, such as we 
can cAm to be, will be better 
ideal with circum- 
stancc^JH^ave become 10 un- 


{ HK-TV BROADCASTS LTD. . 

j I am very happy to be able to refer to our participation in Hong Kong Television Broadcasts Ltd. Coloured 
j wireless TV will soon be on the air officially and testing to date has been very satisfactory^. 

' FUTURE PROSPECTS 

, Due to the diversity of our Group, it would seem unlikely that the recent disturbances win oaye a very 
■' adverse effect on the trading results for the current year as compared with those for the year under review. 

Copies of the Statement can be obtained from 

JOHN D. HUTCHISON (U.K.) LIMITED, WINDSOR HOUSE, iay>, LONDON ROAD, 
NORBURY, LONDON, 8 .W. 1 bJ 
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The 34 th annual general meeting of The From Croup Limited 
will be held bn 2$rd November in London. 

The following is an extract from the circulated statement of 
the Chairman , Mr Charles Marsh, F.C.A.; 

l he gross profit for the year ended 30th April, 1967 after 
interest was £454,192 on a turnover (ex<Iuding intcr-Company 
trading) of £8,839,517. This gross profit shows a decline of only 
4.2 r. in spite of the difficult times referred to in my interim state¬ 
ment. Your Directors recommend a final dividend for the year of 
l(> " tax J which brings the total dividend to if, w (J (same). 

In a review of the various Divisions of the Croup the Chair¬ 
man said that their Joint Company with Higgs and Hill Ltd. and 
Camus ^Gt. Britain) Ltd. had received its first contract from the 
London Borough of Barnet amounting to £3.1 million for the 
construction of 607 homes at Hollis Valley, Barnet. He con¬ 
tinued : An order has also been received from the London Borough 
of Hackney amounting to £a| million. Further orders are being 
negotiated amounting to £4$ million. 

Commenting on prospects for the current year, Mr. Marsh 
said : —In spite of the difficulties of the past year, and having 
regard to the Group Order Book, which amounts to £14 million 
in respcc t to the Contracting and Pre-cast Concrete Divisions, 
your Board are satisfied that the profits of your Company during 
the current year and following years will substantially continue 
the progression of profitability that has been seen during the last 
seven years. In expressing this view, no account has been taken 
of the turnover and profits that are likely to emerge from our 
Joint Company, Fram, Higgs and Hill (Camus) Ltd. 

THE FRAM GROUP LIMITED 


APPOINTMENTS 


HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS 
DEVELOPMENT BOARD 

REGIONAL PLANNING UNIT 


Within the framework of the Board s Planning Division, a new group for 
economic intelligence and regional planning is being set up and 
applications ara invited for the following eppomtmenta : — 


REGIONAL ECONOMIST To manage the new unit; to build up en 
£2 2SO 107 economic intelligence service end prepare 

u, iw/ long-term plans for the region ; and to 

assess the cotta and benefits of proposed 
developments. 

AREA PLANNER To provide an intelligence service on the 

£1 744 P? 15S resources and settlements of the region 

' ' 99 and its sub divisions , to plan development 

schemes for seleeted districts and growth 
areas : and to liaise with local authority 
planning and development officials. ^ 

STATISTICIAN To compile economic and social statistics 

£1 574—£1 874 as indicators of reQipnal change end de- 

' velopment progress ; end to estimate future 

trends. 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT To make surveys, compile dsta end prepare 

PQ 9 A_re C 7 A reports on resources, population and infra- 

W40—u,9/h structure, as a basis for the selection and 

planning of area development schemes 
CARTOGRAPHER To compile and drew maps, plans and 

£1 190—£1 418 diagrams . to display this and other illustu- 

' ' tive material , end to organise e smell 

maps library. 

Qualifications required ara — , , 

For the Regional Economist and Statistician an honours degree in or 
including economics with statistics ; for the Area Planner and Research 
Assistant an honours degree or equivalent professional qualifications m 
town andfoftuntry planning, geography, economics or sociology ; end for the 
Cartographer, the educational and technical standards of an experienced 
cartographic draughtsman in a planning offic# Exparisnce in regional or 
rural development work is desirable end, m the case of the Regional 
Economist and Area Planner, essential. Placing within thi salary scalas 
will be according to qualifications and experience 

Completed application forms stating position preferred, (float be returned 
by November 6th. Further detail! end forms can be obtained from the 
Administrative Officer (Personnel). 6, Castle Wynd. Inverness 


AREA PLANNER 
£1,744—£2,155 


STATISTICIAN 
£1,574—£1,874 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
£926—£1,574 

CARTOGRAPHER 
£1,190—£1,418 


The Advtrfislilg Association, amongst its actlvitfei, fertcotireges 
study of the theory and practice of advertising. Its memberstfo^ 
includes the whole range of Arms interested in advertisiwF 
advertisers, media owners and agencies. * 

The Economist/Statistician required by the Association will 
responsible for organising an economic and statistical service afi0 
supervising the continuing study of the place of advertising'll/ 
the economy. He must be able to deal oh equal terms ' 

academics and Government and commercial executives 
cerned with the economics of advertising. His responsibilities Wt$ 
include analyses of existing data and initiating studies by 
dependent research organisations, 

Applicants must have wide experience of economic and staj#^ ( 
lical analysis in a senior academic. Government air commereikl ' 
capacity. They will be between 30 and 40 years and abje to > 
mand a salary of not less than £3,000 p.a. 

, , 1 L . VJi 

Apply in writing to the ; Vt 

Director-General, \ , ^ 

The Advertising Association, 

1, Bell Yard, 

London, W.C.2. 


For further 

appointment* taa pages 
367 and 468 to 456 
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ECONOMIST with Interest in. and some 
experience of. transport, developing 
countries and Investment appraisal, 
required by Consulting Engineers. Age : 
around 30 . 1st or 2nd class honours degree. 
Write to T P. O’Sullivan A Partners. 

14, Quean Anne's date, s.w.i. 


University of Reading 

Department of 
Agricultural Economics 

Applications are invited ter two 
appointments to be made within the 
Research Economist and Assistant 
Research Economist grades of the 
Provincial Agricultural Economics Service. 
Both appointments will be from a date In 
1968 to be agreed. The persons appointed 
will be automatically transferred to the 
appropriate Assistant Lecturer/Lecturer 
scale of the University when the P A E 3 . 
Is fully integrated into the Department of 
Agricultural Economics in October 1968. 
Necessary qualifications will be an Honours 
Degree m Economics, or Agricultural 
Economics, or Agricultural with 
postgraduate training In Agricultural 
Economics, or Mathematics with some 
experience In the application of 
econometric methods in agriculture. At 
least one appointment will be made in 
the econometric field Starting salary 
according to experience on the scale 
£ 1,10b —£ 1,340 or £1,470—£2,270 
Further particulars may be obtained 
from the Registrar (Room 30. O.R.B ), 

The university. Reading, by whom 
applications must be reoelved not later 
than November 30, 1967. 


THE SCOTTISH WOOLLEN TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
(A Scottish Central Institution) 

Galashiels, Selkirkshire 

LECTURER IN COMPUTER METHODS 

Applications are invited for the above post, duties to commence let 
December, or ea soon aa poagtbie thereafter. 

The person appointed will be reeponaible under the Heed of Department 
for the development of computer erudite at an iritegraf pert of existing 
end projected ooureee, the operation of e Computer Laboratory baeod on 
en Elliott 903 system with Magnetic Tepee, and research projects into 
the use of computer*. 

Candidates should possess : — 

I. An honour* d*gr*a in an appropriate diaciplina e.g. mathamatica, 
statistics, acbnomict, logic, oparationa raaaarch. 

II Formal training in the application.and oparation of computer*. 
Additional racommandationa would ba : — 

i. Thrae or mor# years computer operating experience, pre¬ 
ferably (n a commercial or industrial Installation. 
ii Previous lecturing or teaching experience. 

Salary commencing at an appropriate point on a scale of £1,606 to 
£2.545 p.a 

Write for application form and further particulars to Head of Departmeht 
of Management Studies. 

October 1967. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


INTELLIGENCE SECTION 

Applications art invited for Aha appointment of an Assistant in tha 
Intalliganca Section c^tha Secretary's Dapartmant at Millbank. 

Tha duties comprte# work* in support of tha Section's general 
activities, which Include the preparation of briefs for Central 
Members' and senior officera of tha Council and dealing with 
enqukiee coming to tha Section. Tha work, will involve the extrac¬ 
tion and recording of data concerned with electricity supply and 
'Utilization andaoma abstracting. 

.Cand^detas shotild have a sound educational background to 
O.C.E. 'A' level, with an Interest in statistics, economics and/of 
engineering; and good knowledge of sources of information, 
especially on fuel and power subtacts. 

Salary within tha range £990 to £1,196/Cl.246 par anrtum 
inclusive. 

Applications stating age, present position, salary, qualifications; 
experience, and the names of two referees, at least one as to 
employment, should be forwarded' to Mr C. M. de L. Byrda, 

Assistant Secretary, Tha Electricity Counoll, 30 Millbank, 

London, 8.W.I. by 6th November 1967. 

Please quota Ref. E/148/67 

IKE ELECTRICITY COUNCIL 

EUROPEAN TRADER 

A well-established trading organisation of repute, with 
worldwide interests, is seeking an experienced trader to 
help bnlargd their Easterh European business. 

The successful applicant wiM be not more than 40 years 
old, ipill be prepared to travel extensively, and will have 
had experience in negotiating compensation, barter, and 
switch transactions. ^ knowledge of ores and jnctals would 
also be an advantage, He will probably already be in a ! 
senior position with a similar trading company and will of < 
course have appropriate language qualifications. 

The job requires initiative, flexibility and drive and 
remuneration will reflect these and the other qualities 
outlined above; although subject to negotiation, salary, 
excluding bonus and non-contributory pension scheme, 
will not in any case be less than £4,000. 

This is an exciting opportunity to develop and con¬ 
solidate a position in an expanding field of business and 
the successful applicant wiH find he has behind him the 
full support and co-operation of the Management. 

Apply in confidence to: Ref. 67101 

BBDO LIMITED 

City Office; 5, St Helen’s Place, Bishopsgate, London EC3 

Applicants are protected by BRDO‘$ Confidential ! 

Application eervtce which guarantees that their letters foilI 

not be forwarded to employers named in a covering loiter. \ 




APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARY 
to the Wool Textile Delegation 

Tha WTD, which is tha csntral employers' trada associa¬ 
tion representing tha industrial and commarcial intarests of the 
U.K, wool textile industry, has a vacancy for a full-time 
Secretary. This is a responsible position under tha Director for 
whom tha Sedrdtary will deputise as occasion requires and 
with prospects of advancement in due course. 

Applications are Invited from graduates with Q.A. or C.I.S. 
qualifications, preferred age 30-36 years. Organisational ability 
and experience in industry or commerce is required, not 
necessarily' in the textile field. Salary will be not less than 
£2,000 according to qualifications and experience. 

1 Applications, which will be treated in confidence, should 
be meri^^K' ft 6 persona! attention of the Director, Wool 
rextndflK MB ron. Lloyds Bank Chambers, Hustlergete, Brad- 


Tile University of 
Manchester Institute of 
, Science and Technology 

mailt of Management scleaces to work with 
— ir Roland Smith, Joe Hyman 


mant of Management scleacee to work with M t ij 
Proftesor Roland Smith, Joe Wrmm 
Professor of Marketing, on the analysis invert 

of market demand trends for British Accoi 

machine tools. Applicants should bo of A| 

graduate* in economics or statistics, and and 1 

• the successful candidate win be encouraged Aocou 
to read for a higher decree. The 1 

The appointment' is lattisUj for three partlc 
years wth a wnroanoinx salary of cm resegi 

per annum'rumf to CRM per 1 annum Raaea 

uusk/msb *ss 

Superannuation System for Ualveraitiea. withii 

Application forms may be obtained from 16340. 
the Rmrletrar of the Institute, Sackvllle expeci 

Street, Manchester, 1, to whom completed condli 
forma should be returned by 17th and 1 

November, 1067. assist 


Hill, SOmuel A Co. Limited 
Investment Analyst 

An economics graduate or profes¬ 
sionally qualified man In his early 
aos, preferably with some financial 
experience. Is required for training 
ip Investment fund management in 
our expanding Investment Depart¬ 
ment. 

Write la the first Instance, giving 
brief particulars to the Stall 
Manager, Hill, Samuel A Co. 
Limited, 100 Wood Street. London, 
S.0.2 


■ f 


• ttaiverlMty of New England 

ARMIDAUC, ltti» SOUTH WAU* 

Lecturer in Accounting ' 

J ' f 

Applications are Invited for the above- 
I mentioned position from persons with 
| an interest in management sooountlng. 
systems, business flnanov and/br 
investment. Undergraduate courses In 
Accounting are provided in the Peoultles 
of Agricultural Economica and Economics 
and a postgraduate Diploma in Rural 
Accounting is to be introduced In 1988. 
The appointee will be encouraged to 
participate in projects undertaken by 
research etaff In a proposed Systems 
Research Centre. 

Commaactrig salary will be determined 
according to qualifications and experience 
within the range IA4809 x IA320- 
16340. (Salary currently under review- 
expected range 6AA400-IA7300). Other 
conditions Include provision for travel 
and removal expenses, superannuation, 
assistance with home finance and study 
leave. Credit may be granted for existing 
study leave entitlement. 

Further information Is available from the 
Association of Commonwealth Universities 
(Branch Office), Marlborough House, 

Pall Mall. London. S.W 1. 

Applications dose In Australia and 
London on 27 November it87. 

University of Kfeele 

Department of Economics 

Applications are invited for the post 
of LECTURER or ASSISTANT LECTURER 
in EoonomicB. Salary in scale £ 1.106- 
El,340 (Assistant Lecturer), £1,470- 
£2.610 (Lecturers). Further particulars 
ana application forms from the Registrar, 
The university, Keele, Staffs., to 
whom completed applications should be 
returned before 1st December, 1967. 



PHARMACEUTICALS DIVISION 


Opportunity 
in Marketing 
Research 

THE COMPANY 

ICI Pharmaceuticals Division is one of the Jeading 
companies in the pharmaceuticals Industry. 

THE JOB 

Marketing Research is a fully integrated function in the 
marketing of nationally important products. We require 
a research, executive, man or woman, to play a full part 
in this varied, interesting and challenging work. 

THE SUCCESSFUL APPLICANT 

Will probably be a graduate In Economics or Pharmacy, 
but ability and an analytical mind are more important 
" r than a particular academic discipline. Experience in 
H Market Research would be an advantage. 

THE REWARDS 

An attractive starting salary, excellent employment 
conditions and good career prospects will be offered to 
the right candidate. Where appropriate assistance may 
be granted towards removal expenses. 

LOCATION 

Division Headquarters, In rural Cheshire, 16 miles South 
of Manchester. ^ 

Phase write, giving brief details of age, qualifications and 
wptrltnci to*. 

G. W. Peters, Senior Personnel Officer, *** 

tb fib IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 
A JJk INDUSTRIES' LIMITED, 

19 WO PHARMACEUTICALS DIVISION, 

J&U MteJSL Alderley Pgrk* Macclesfield, Cheshire. . 
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NEDO 


National Economic 
Development Office 

> ADVISER 






IMiMfJ 



November, 1967 . 


Accountant/Economlst 

City Chartered Accountant* have a 
vacancy for a qualified man initially 
to work on investigation which 
require a background appreciation 
of national economic problems. 
Candida tea should be aged not over 
35 and nave had poet qualification 
experience on the prscMtins side 
of the profession. A degree in eco- 
or practical experience in 
this field is essential. 

The appointment is at manager 
level and will carry an appropriate 


PkM* !»rtte in confidence to Box 
No. 2183. 


Applications are invited for the post of Information Adviser 
at the National Economic Development Office. This post will 
be falling vacant about the end of the year. 

The Information Adviser is responsible to the Director 
General of the Office for all aspects of the public relations of 
the National Economic Development Council and Office and of 
the 21 ^Economic Development Committees (the “ little Neddies ’ )• 
His responsibilities cover ali media of communications and 
include the publication and dissemination of all material issued 
in the name of the Council and Economic Development 
Committees. 

Candidates for the post should have a thorough knowledge 
of press and public relations techniques, a close interest m 
economic issues, and the capacity to formulate and express clear 
views on information questions. 

The salary for the post will be £3,585 a year. 

Applications, giving full details of age, qualifications, etc. 
and the names of two referees, should be sent, to arrive not 
later than 9th November 1967, to : 

Mr, S* R. Davie^ 

National Economic Development Office, 

21/41 Millbank, 

London, S.W.1 



GOVERNMENT OF 

requires 


CANADA 


ECONOMISTS AND STATISTICIANS 
Salaries from £2000 to £6000 


The Government of Canada offers career opportunities in the fields of economics 
and statistics to qualified persons, especially those possessing backgrounds in : 

Econometrics Resource P lanning 

Industrial Productivity Commodity Analysis 

Transportation Economic Growth 

Energy 

Labour Market Analysis 
Regional Development 
Input-Output Analysis 

We are looking for university graduates with many years of experience who 
have been involved in the research, assembly and analysis of economic and 
statistical data. There are also opportunities for 1968 graduates with good honour 
degrees and preferably with post-graduate training. Salary offers will be made on 
the basis of the level of related experience of qualified candidates. 

All applications should be forwarded (by air mail) to the PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMMISSION OF CANADA, OTTAWA 4, ONTARIO, CANADA, to arrive 
not later than November 6. 

Interviews will be held in November and December af various major city and 
university centres in the United Kingdom. 


MARKET 

RESEARCH 

OFFICER— 

AUSTRALIA 

Wft have an excellent opportunity 
for the Graduate Interested In 
emigrating to AUSTRALIA. 

We are currently expanding our 
Australian Head Office Market 
Research Department, and we wish 
to employ an experienced 

MARKET RESEARCH OFFICER 

to aseist in the handling of varied 
assignments. 

QUALIFICATIONS 
Applicants must be graduates 
with a major In either ECON¬ 
OMICS or PSYCHOLOGY with 
at least two yean* experience 
within a marketing company, 
market research organisation 
or advertising agency, in auoh 
fields as advertising research, 
product research or general 
consumer surveys. 

CONDITIONS 

The salary offered for this posi¬ 
tion will be in accordance with 
experience and achievement and 
will be sufficiently generous to 
attract an outstanding man. 
Superannuation and other fringe 
benefits are available. 

APPLICATIONS 

Written applications, in the first 
instance, setting out full details, 
(Including age, education, quali¬ 
fications, employment history, 
present position and Salary, etc.) 
should be forwarded to: 

The Personnel Officer, 

THE NESTLE COMPANY 
(AUSTRALIA) LIMITED, 

Box 432ft, G.P.O. 

SYDNEY, N.S.W. *001. 

Initial interviews will be arranged 
by our Head Offioe, U.K. 

All application*, will be Created, fts 
confidential. 
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PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA 

Department of Trade and Industry 
' Economic* and Development Division 

ECONOMIST 

MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS: 

Post-graduate training in economics and five years of research 
experience in a related held; ability to maintain good relations 
with personnel in industry and government. 

DUTIES: 

To initiate and conduct research in the field of industrial location 
in Nova Scotia and to assist in a systematic and economic 
approach to the development of manufacturing opportunities in 
the Province. 

SALARY: 

$8.025-510.(XV), commensurate with qualifications and experience. 

Application Forms may be obtained from the Atlantic Provinces 
Office, Sun Insuiancc Building, 60, Trafalgar Square, London. 
W.C 2. 


EDUCATION; BUSINESS & PERSONAL 


LONDON BOROUOH OP ENFIELD: 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

Enfield College of 
Technology 

QUEENS WAY, ENFIELD. MIDDLESEX 
(PROPOSED POLYTECHNIC) 

PRINCIPAL Q S. Brosttn, T.D . Ph D 
Faculty of A rtf* - Pouts m ECONOMICS 
(ref A 2) 

Well qualified and experienced graduate 
required as Lecturer ur Assistant. Lecturer 
In Economics 

Duties will largely consist of teaching 
and developing the subject for « new 
Honours Degree Course in Engineering. 
Interest In the application of economics 
to industrial problems essential. 

Salaiy- Assistant Lecturer Orade B 
1956-£1,843 plus London Allowance of 
£70 pa. Lecturer ~£ 1,879-£2,140 plus 
London Allowance of 70 p.n. 

Application forms and further details 
from Academic Registrar to whom 
completed forms should be returned 
within two weeks 

D. B DENNY. M.A 
Chief Education Officer 


The University of 
Manchester 
Business School 

R. & D. 

RESEARCH UNIT 
SENIOR 

RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 

The School ta undertaking a 
major programme of research into 
the evaluation and control of 
reaearch and development activity. 
Applications are Invited for the 
following twro post* within the 
research team : 

1. A 8enior Research Fellow 
primarily concerned with In* 
vestigating and asseaaing In¬ 
dustrial practice with respect 
to the determination, control 
and evaluation of R. A D. 
expenditure. Applicants for 
this poet are likely to have 
primary intereete in manage¬ 
ment and organisation. 

8. A Senior Research Fellow 
primarily concerned with 
evaluating the net benefits 
(Including social benefit#) of 
R. St D. projects. Anptfosnte 
for this poet are likely tto 
have primary Intfraste in 
Industrial economies and cost 
benefit analysis. 

Salary tenge p.a. : £2,730-- 


Salary tenge p.a. : £2,700— 

£3,413. F.bTsTu. Further partic¬ 
ulars and application forme (re¬ 
turnable by November 11th) from 
the , 

Registrar, University of Manchester. 


Manchester, 13. 
Quota Hal: 1*4 


160 / 6 T/C. 


School of Agriculture 
Aberdeen 

THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND COLLEGE 
OF AGRICULTURE 

Applications ore invited for the post nf 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST within 
the Agricultural Economics Department 
of the College Applicants should be 
gradurtes in Agricultural Economics. 
Economics or Agriculture, and preference 
will be given to candidates with .sonic 
postgraduate training or experience in 
the fteld of Farm Organisation and 
Management 

Appointment will be on the Grade III 
■alary scale, £ 1.396- £ 2.19J pei annum, 
with entry according to qualifications, 
and experience P ,8.8.0. superannuation. 
Medical examination requited 
Further particulars and a form of 
application may be obtained from the 
Secretary of the College, Crown Mansions. 
41 i Union Street, Aberdeen. AB9 1UD, 
with whom applications should be lodged 
not later than 20th November. 1087 


Hong Kong 
Technical College 

Applications are invited for 
appointment as EDUCATION 
OFFICER (Technical) in AC¬ 
COUNTANCY to teach at profes¬ 
sional level in the Commerce 
and Management Studies Depart¬ 
ment 

Candidates should be A.C.A. 
or A A C c A. and have had 
post-qualification experience. 

Appointment on contract for 3 
years with gratuity Salary, 
according to experience, in scale 
£1.748— £3.317 pa. Education 
allowances Government housing 
at moderate rental 

Further Information and appli¬ 
cation forms from The Council 
for Technical Education and 
Training for Overseas Countries, 
Eland House. Stag Place, London. 
B.W.l Closing date for receipt of 
applications 20th November, 1967. 
Please quote TET/HK/I2(6> 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

Institute of 
Commonwealth Studies 

The instate proposes to appoint a 
SENIOR LECTURER or LECTURER 
from 1st October 1988. Applications ara 
invited from persons with qualifications 
in politics! science or modem history 
Preference may be given to candidates 
whose main field la comparative 
politics ana whose special interests are 
In African politics. Salary : (Senior 


In African politics. Salary : (Senior 
Lecturer) £2,120 x £l0fl—£2,940, 
then, subject to review, x £100— £3,255. 
plus £80 London Allowance ; or 
(Lecturer) £ 1.470 x £90— £2,010. 
then x £83— £2,180, then x £90— 
£2.270. then, subject to review, x £90— 
£2.630, plus £80 London Allowance ; 

B ios F.S.S.U. Applications (4 copies, 

1 possible, please) should reach the 
Secretary of the Institute (from Whom 
further particulars may be obtained). 

27 Russell Square. London. W.G.I.. 
not later than 1st December 1987. 


Study at Home 

Successful tuition for O.C.E. “O” and 
“A” (all Boards) lamdon Unlv.. 

BBc. Eton., B.A., B.Sc., LL.B.. also 
Diplomas. Certificates. Bar. Bankers, 
Secretarial, Statistical, and other 
Professional Exams. Prospectus Free from 
E W Shaw Fletcher. CBE.. LL.B., 

Dept. P 17. 

Wolsey Hall, Oxford <*»«• ««). 


Home Study Tuition 
B.Sc. (Econ.) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the University 
of London. Also Accountancy, Secretaryship. 
Imw. Costing. Banking, Inauranoe, 
Marketing. G.C E. and many (non-exam.) 
courses m business subjects Including the 
Stockbrokers' and Stockjobbers' course. 

Write today for details or advice, stating 
subjects in which interested, to: 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. Q92). St Albans. 

or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 

London. E.C.4 01-248 6874 (Founded 1910 ) 


Roedean School, Brighton 

OPEN SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 

will be held on February 8, 7 it 8, 1968, 
for candidates- 

(a) under 12 on 1st September. 1908, or 

(b) under 14 on 1 at September, 1968, or 

(c) for Sixth form work, or 

(d) in one of the agove age groups for 
Music. 

Awards range in value, according to 
parental income, from £30 a year to 
£394, or two-thirds of the current school 
fee. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the 
School Secretary Closing date for entries 
January 9, 1068 


FINANCIAL NOTICES 

Committee of London 
Clearing Bankers 

NOTICE is hereby given that the 
maximum rate of interest allowed by 
the under-mentioned London Clearing 
Banks on deposits, which must be 
lodged for a minimum period of Beven 
davs and be subject to a minimum notice 
of withdrawal of seven daya. will be FOUR 
per cent per annum until further notice. 
BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
COUTTS St O. 

DISTRICT BANK LIMITED 
OLYN, MILLS & CO 
LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 
MARTINS BANK LIMITED 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
THE NATIONAL BANK LIMITED 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK IJMITED 
WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
WILLIAMS DEACON'S BANK LIMITED 
L M MEARS. 
Deputy Secretary 

19th October, 1967 


For further 
announcements see 
pages 455 to 457 


Private businessman with 
Government cormtctions in 
Black Africa seeks agency for 
shipping and heavy equipment. 
Box No. 33296, Pub. LICHAU, 
10 Rue de Louvois, PARIS 2°. 


TALK OR LISTEN, understand arid be 
understood. Quick minded, high IQ 
people are Joining Mensa. Social contacts, 
exchange of ideas, exploration of pet 
theories Prove your I.Q. by our test; 
then start meeting your kind of people. 
Free details and sample test form: - 
Z.E.43, MSA, 77 Archery Road, London, 
S.E.9 


BUSINESS IN A CHANGING 
EUROPE 

Middle-management conference Nov¬ 
ember 10 at Connaught Rooms, 
W.C 2. on present day EEC market 
penetration, practical marketing 
and sates promotion, cross-frontier 
agreements, UK application. Speak¬ 
ers : Edmund Hell Ml* ; David 
Howell MP ; A. Brouwet, Belgian 
Marketing Association ; C. de 
Hoghton PEP ; J. Purr, CBI : B. 
Murphy 1CT ; A. Bowlin, Bril St 
Howell ; P. U’hHehead, Holt Pro¬ 
ducts. 

Details and tickets (£7 7s) from - 
Federal Trust, 12a Maddox Street, 
London W.l. (01-493 9311) 


Inter! talia 


MUTUAL FUND FOR INVESTMENT IN 
ITALIAN SECURITIES 

Notice of Dividend 

For the financial year 1066, 67 a Dividend 
of lire 146 per unit is PAYABLE against 
presentation of coupon No 7 as from 25th 
October, 1967. upon units subscribed for 
up to 24th October. 1967 
For ihe United Kingdom this distribution 
is payable at the office of Kleinwort, 

Benson Ltd . Aldermanbury House. 

London, E C 2. 

Copies of the Annual Report in English 
will shortly be available at the above 
address. 

OAD1T S.A. 

Luxembourg. 

The Royal Bank of Canada 

DIVIDEND No 321 

Notice is hereby given that a DIVIDEND 
of 15 cents per share upon the paid-up 
capital stock of this Bank has been 
DECLARED for the current quarter and 
will be payable at the Bank and its 
branches on or after 1st December. 

1067, to Shareholders of record at the 
close of business on 31st October. 1967 
BY ORDER OF THE BOARD 
J H COLEMAN 
Chief Oeneral Manager 
17th October, 1967. 


FALCON BRIDGE 


DIVIDEND Number 94 


Notice is hereby given that a quarterly 
dividend of Seventy-Five Cents (751) 
per share plus an extra dividend of 
Fifty Cents (501) per share have been 
declared by the Board of Directors of 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited, 
payable in Canadian funds on Novem¬ 
ber 30, 1967 to shareholders of record 
at the close of bittiness on November 
3.1967. 

By Order of the Board 
0. T. N.’Woodrooffe 
Secretary 

Toronto, Canada 
October 121967 
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Wall have had a strange effect on the Mattison famil>. 

John Mattison's father, for example, was once a professional 
sprinter, and had a definite preference for being first. Usually, he was. It’s 
an attitude that seems to run in the family. John Mattison is our 
Investment correspondent. 

His job is to look around for companies that might be of interest 
to investors. When he finds one, he examines it thoroughly. Looks 
at it from every angle. Measures past performance against 
resources and management - especially management. And assesses 
its chances as an investment. He is very quick off the mark. 

. It makes fascinating reading for the great share-buying public, 
f John Mattison is one! pf a team that is making 1967 the most 
successful year ever for The Sunday Times Business News. That puts us 
even farther ahead of the others. You could Say we were in a field of our own. 

\Pick four company directors at random. Three of them read , 

The Sunday Times Business News. Look into any railwa y-carriage-fit!l 
of average businessmen . Over half of them read The Sunday 
Times Business News. 79% of all company directors and SS% 
of all businessmen read it. The majority of bankers, . 
brokers f accountants and managers read it. That's considerably 
more than any other business journal . And it adds up to one of ike 

most influential dudientesyou can find. Anywhere. ■ 

The Sunday Times 

Source* Readttehip Survey of Company Director* The Sunday Timt6/MH 1965 Brilnh Business Media The EconomJaf/MAftPLAN i$M 
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Go on, there's no one watching 


Thirty years ago about 9,000 farsighted men of their time bought this journal. They've all made their 
fortunes long ago and gradually The Economist's carefully concealed miracle ingredient has become 
more widely known. Today more than 88,000 farsighted men buy the paper. And you are one of 
them. Less exclusive perhaps but still part of a tiny minority spread around the world. 

Not surprisingly you are a prime target for the waste-,|onscious advertiser with an eye to developing 
world trade. Just glance quickly through the advertisement pages of this issue... (Go on. There's 
no one watching.) Feel like developing some world t|ade yourself ? Phone us now and get The 
Economist to work for you. 

88,000 buyers of the paper but. we conservatively estimate. 320,000 readers in over 150 countries. 

AdvtrtlMiiiMt Director, Michael AMoraOn, Tho loowomiat 21 •« Jamoa’o St. London 9.W.1. Telephone 01 -110IIM Telex 24144 Businas* raprasantstivas outside Britain: 

Belgium Florent Bruynlnckx 10 Clos des Terms Brussels 8 Telephone 26.37,14 Canada Al |in Associates 915 Carlton Tower 2 Carlton Street Toronto 2 Telephone 364-2269 Franca Tnservice 
Rufenacht SA 41 rue de Lancry Pans 10e Telephone 206 61 98 Garmafiy.and Auftrie Hans W. Bohn Bohn-Werbung H W. Bohn €r Co. KG Hansaaltea 7 6 Frankfurt am Mam Telephone 
Frankfurt (Mam) 55 80 77 Italy Gabriele* Be Ha VieGurdo d'Arezzo 3 Milan TeJtphprtt M lano 495 061 Middle Cast Nigel M Ealand P.O.B. 3139 Teheran Iran Japan Karl H Bachmayar 
Associate* Meiji.Heights 26 Kitaya-cho lhibuya*ku fokY 0 Tfl 4 pbon* Tokyqj462'2881-3 South Africa Johnston Er Neville 307 Prudential Houaa 32 St Georges Street Cape Town 
TelephoneSwitzerland Tnse/vice Rufenacht SA 4 place du Cirque Geneva Telephone 24 22 74 USA The Kenyon Company 527 Madison Avenue New York NY 10022 
TelaphoneT3l#W-1282 
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In one year K&J’s streamlined 
paperwork saved one company 
the equivalent of 
typing 50 novels 
saved another firm 30 miles 





speeded the 
capacity for 
organization 


stationery and 
computer input 

another 
by 300% 



All these firms thought 
they were operating efficiently 
until they called in K&J 

How about you! 


K&J, producers of business forms in single, unit 
set and continuous'styles; optical mark and optical 
character recognition documents; check digit sequen¬ 
tial numbering; multi-part Letter-SETS. 

K&J la the symbol of Kenrick & Jefferson Ltd 
West Bromwich, Staffordshire, 

Phone 021-Ita 1001. 

WRITE NOW FOR FipTHER INFORMATION I 

■fro: KeoHck 
f Staffordshire. 

I i would like to know moi 
I it can aChiava the level otj 


h Ltd:,' West Bromwich, j 


iout K&J print plus and how I 



NAME, 



miM you claim. 


ct | 


-ft" 


POSITION. 


COMPANY. 

ADDRESS. 


yrigysg? 


PH0EE. 


I 

I 













If you think 
wire is 

just for making 
bed springs 


wake 

up 


Because whatever you make - 
from safety pins to six inch cables 
chances are Rywire can help you make 
them better, cheaper. Rywire: versatile 
stuff that industry's made of. Tough, 
flexible, resilient: And a use for it in a 
thousand economical applications: 
strengthening, suspending, binding, tying, 
keeping the chickens at home. Look 
around. It's positively ubiquitous., 



If you’re making 
practically anything, 
it’s a good chance Rywire 
could belp. Drop us a line (or a wire). 

RYWIRE by 
RYLANDS 

RYLAN^S ;SR<yrHI-g$ LIMITED 
Wfrringtpa v.bwqwfiire ; 


The strength of a group 
of companies is in its 
ability to foster close co¬ 
operation between indivi¬ 
dual members, particularly 
in the interests of research 
and development... and 
in the Delta Group of Com¬ 
panies more than one 
hundred factories com¬ 
bine their skills and re¬ 
sources to provide the 
mostadvanced metallurgi¬ 
cal and engineering tech¬ 
niques. The Delta Group is 
Europe's largest producer 
of non-ferrous metals and 
manufactures . . . from 
copper and its alloys in 
extruded, rolled, forged or 
cast forms... a range of 
quality products as nume¬ 
rous and varied as the 
many industries which it 
serves. 



EXTRUDED RODS AND SECTIONS • COPPER, TUBES • ROLLED PLATE, SHEET AND STRIP 
WIRE CABLES • PRESSURE, GRAVITY f^ND SAND CASTINGS • HOT STAMPINGS, 
PRESSINGS AND FORGINGS • GAS, ELECTRICAL AND SANITARY FITTINGS 
ENGINEERS’ AND PLUMBERS’ BRASSFOUNDRY • SPECIAL PURPOSE MACHINE TOOLS 
TURNED PARTS • NON-FERROUS FIXINGS FOR THE BUILDING AND MASONRY INDUSTRY 


% 


THE DELTA., METAL COMPANY LIMITED 

EAST GREENWICH, LONDON S.E.10 AND DARTMOUTH STREET, BIRMINGHAM 7 
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N. M. RothscKild & Sons, and 
Charter Consolidated Limited, 

London 

announce the formation of 

a new Australian Merchant Banking Company named 


INTERNATIONAL PACIFIC CORPORATION 

LIMITED 

of Royal Exchange Building, 56 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. . / 


Chairman: Mr . C. G. Crane 


Managing Director: Mr. Simon Heath 
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THE tOLLECTED WORKS 

JV \ OF 

eintert LTER BAGEHOT 
■id devel 

in the^j )y Norman St. John-Stevas 


THE LITERARY ESSAYS : VOLUMES I & II 

with an introduction by Sir William Haley 


“Bagehot's writingv^avc for so long been enjoyed and esteemed 
by all sensible people, that it remains a mystery why he has 
never until now had full textual justice done to hita* 

John Raymond, Financial Times 



INSURANCE 


and ^is no ^^ e edition does Bagehot, proud— 
'dex and printing.” 

Raymond Mortimer, Tfie Sunday Times 


“We are deeply indebted to Mr. St. John-Stevas for giving us 
our first opportunity of studying the collected works of the finest 
essayist of the nineteenth century.” 

Kingsley Martin, Punch 


“Mr. St. John-Stevas is doing Bagehot proud, and the enterprise 
is in no way out of scale. He is more than just highly readable, 
lie should be read.” c 

The Times Literary Supplement 


for 

life assurance 


“. . . a gift to literature from men to whom literature is not a 
primary concern.” 

Anthony Burgess, Spectator 


Price £5.0.0 for the set of two volumes, post free by surface 
mail to any part of the world except the U.S.A. and 
Philippines where an edition published by the Harvard 
University Press is available. 


Further volumes will be published on completion as 
follows: 

historical: volumes III a & b 
political: volumes IV & V 
economic: volumes VI & VII 
^ „ ^etter4$€c miscellaneous items: 

WIRE — VOLUME Vllt 


PRESSINGS Walter Bagehot are obtainable 
EJKSINEERSy^ 

TURf%S*L iipok Department, 

♦ ’***%ib Economist, 

' ftJfSt. James's Street, 

London, S.W.i 
Tel.: 01-9305155 


1 unonmi 


Endowment 
with Profits 

Mortgage Protection 

Family Income 
Benefit 

Annuities 
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CHUBB 

the strongest word 
in any language 


FOR 

LIBRARIES 


Tilt' 

Economist 


ON 

MICROFILM 



.S( 

‘V 1 

i i 



; ■ 


«r 

V 

i 

*1 i 

I, 



Chubb. Acknowledged leaderthrough- 
out the world. For locks, for record 
protection equipment, for safes. For 
all-round security. Chubb & Sons Lock 
and Safe Co. Ltd., 14-22 Tottenham 
Street, London, W.l. 


A complete record of The Economist on microfilm j f 

has for some time been available, year by year, from | i 

January 1955 onwards. • f 

Now the complete series, from the first issue in j' 
September 1843 to the end of 1954, connecting with : I 
the current series, is available. It enables libraries to , 
have a complete file in convenient compass, instead ! 
of the bound volumes, which take up a great deal 
of shelf space and are largely unobtainable. 

The Economist is a matchless record of fact and 
opinion, essential for research in the economic and ^ 
political history of the last 124 years. M 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


BRITISH SUNOS 


a? 

Low 

99* i* 

Exchequer *%% 

Savings Bonds 
Exchequer 6 %%/ 
British Electric 3 % 

1969 

1967 

99*. 

1967 

99% 

1967j| 
£ s. 

3 16 

d. 

2 

1967 
£ a. 
6 12 

dr 

6 

l 

87*0 

1960-70 

89*4 

89".4 

4 10 

7 

6 18 

91 


99*i* 

1971 

99’%. 

99*14 

4 0 10 

6 18 

2 


82 

1968-73 

C% 

82N# 

4 12 

9 

7 0 

4 f 


75*.. 

Savings Bonds 3% 

1965-75 

76% 

76% 

4 14 

1 

7 1 

101 

, 

71% 

British Electric j%% 

1976-79 

71% 

71% 

4 12 

3 

6 19 

81 

H 

94% 

Funding 6 'i% 

British Transport 3% 

1985-87 

93% 

93% 

4 4 

10 

7 2 

31 

« 

54*,• 

1978-88 

58*4 

58% 

' 4 II 

10 

6 18 

6 / 


94', 

Funding 4% 

1960-90 

95% 

95% 

3 1 

5 

4 IS 

2 

,% 

94> 

Treaiury 6 %% 

1995-98 

96*4 

96% 

4 3 

5 

7 1 

1 1 

4 

er, 

Funding 6 % 

1993 

B8*« 

88% 

4 4 

8 

7 1 

3 

I 

53*, 

British Gas 3% 
Treasury 5%% 

War Loan 3'.% 

1990-95 

53% 

53% 

4 9 

4 

6 IS 

3 $ 

% 

80% 

2000-12 

80*4 

80*14 

4 4 

0 

7 0 

1 1 


49'*.. 

after 1952 

51% 

51’*.. 

4 2 

3 

6 19 

If 

9*4 

35*4 

Consols 2 *i% 


56*4 

36% 

4 1 

1 

6 18 

6 f 


Th* Economist Ixtoi Indicator 


| 1967 

Noon 

Close 

Yield 

Oct. 68 

469 0 

467 7 

4 71 

19 

467 8 

466 6 

472 

.. 20 

470 3 

472 7 

4-65 

.. 23 

475 5 

476 6 

463 

.. 24 

478 1 

479 3 

4 61 

.. 25 

480 4 

482 3 

4 $9 

High 

483 9 (October 6 ) 


| LOW. 

372 2 (February 28) 


i Prices. 1967 

Ordinary 


Price, 


Stocks 


Oct 

( I'igh Low 



25, 1967 


Chang* Yield 
on Oct. 


Banka I Other Financial 
Alg*m«n* Bk. %134 

Amsterdam-Rot. FI. 47 

Auit B N.Z. Bk 6 B/« 

B. dc Soc. Gen Fr.B.3 

B of America 159*1 

B of Ireland 84/- 

B of Montreal £5 

B.ofNS Wales 55/- 

B of Scotland ' 80/4 
B. Bruxelles Fr.B.2 

B. de Paris P B Fr.211 

Barclays 72/- 

Barday* OCO 49/6 

BOLSA 40/9 

Bowmaker 12/9 

Can Imp Com. £5%* 

Chartered Bank 61/- 

Charterhouse Grp 47/9 

Chase Manhattan 167% 

Commerzbank D.222 

Credit Comdal. Fr.117 

Credit Fonder Fr.54 

Credit Suisse Fr.S 2< 

Creditanstalt %491 

Deutsche Bank D 246 

Dresdner Bank D.239 

First Nat City |S 6 'i 

Hambros 34/6 

Hill. Samuel 12/1% 

Hongk'g. A Sh £ 8 % 

Keyser Ullmann 49/6 

Kleinwort Ben 25/7% 

Kredletbank Fr B 51 

Kundenkredlt D 167 

Lambert L'lnd Fr B I 

Lloyds 57/6 

Lombard Banking 23/6 

Martins 23/1% 

Mediobanca L.82,01 


68/6 f S/9 
Fr.B.3130 i 30 
159*. % 

84/- 4 I /- 

£5 I-A. 

55/- 6 d 

' 80/6 f 4/3 
Fr.B.2670 110 

Fr.219 5 -25 

71/- 1 5/- 


Fr.S 2450 -120 

*£ + » 


Mercantile Cred 

24/- 

- 1/3 

Mercury Sect. 

6B/9 


Midland 

68/3 

+ 3(6 

Montague Trait 

43/4*. 

+7%d 

Nat. B Grlndtays 

96/9 

+4d 

Nat. Auitra 

$A2 67 

+0 12 

Mat Com Set. 

32/6 

F 6 d 

Nat. Provincial 

78/9 

+ 2 /- 

Norsk. Credttbk 

%I3» 


Royal Canada 

£ 6 % 

- 1 %. 

Royal of Sctlnd 

93/9 

+ 2 /- 

Schroder* 

24/3 

42/3 

Soc lets General 

Fr.B 13.600 1 200 

'Standard S«nk 

68/3 

+ 1/3 

Suex 

Fr.397 

45 

Swiss Bank 

Fr.$.2l 15 

50 

Union Bank 

Fr S 3070 

- 130 

Union Discount 

48 /- 

+ 6 d 

Utd. Dorn. Tst. 

20/3 

-4%d 

Westminster *B' 

71/6 

+ 2 /- 

Insurance 



Alllani Veralcb. 

%946 

-II 

Ass. Generali 

L 107,610 

-2510 

Comm. Union 

47/1 

-3d 

Eagle Star 

70/3 

- 1/6 

Eqult B Law Life 

125/- 

45/- 

Gen. Accident 

2 g/l%* 

+2/4% 

Guardian 

39/6 

I 4/- 

Legal B General 

31/7%* 

fl%d 

Nat. Nedriandn. 

%609% 

+% . 

Northn. B Empl. 

(To/-* 

+ 1/1 

Pearl 

59/6 

+3/1 

Phoenix 

£7% 

+% 

Prudential ‘A' 

42/3 

+ 4d 

Royal 

40 h 

+T5%d 

Royal Exchange 

86/6 

+ l/« 


tfrtifcNArtONAi, dollar bonds 


Australia P*% 

Belgium, Kingdom M 
Oe-Francalse Pet roles 6 % 
Contlneatai Oil 6 %% 

Cyan* mid Internet tonal PAL 
Denmark Mortgage Sank 6 * 1 % 
Ericsson Teiefon m 
Gocaverken A/S 6 % 

Coal B Scad Community 6 %% 
Japan. Government 5%% 
Mexico 6%% 

New Zealand 7% 

Norway. Kingdom 5%% 

Phlhpt kuematlonal 4*2% 
Portugal 5%* 

TrancafplM Wnance 6 %% 


Price, Change 

Oct. on 

25. 1967 weak 


Market 
October 25 

94V9S*. 

96-97 

93%-W% 

I00%-IQI% 

93V64'r 

102-103 

99-99*. 

94V95'* 

97S-98H 

91**41%' 

98*s44% 

44'.4S% 

91-92 . 

101VI02*. 


Sun Alliance 
Talsho Mar. A F. 
Toklo Marina 
Vahlda B Gan. 
Zurich Ins. 

•rawer!**, It*. 
Allied Breweries 
Bass, Charrlngton 
Bols N.V. 

Courage. B. B S. 

Distillers 

Distill. Seagrams 

Guinneas 

Helneken 

IDV 

Nat. DiulHers 
Scottish B Newc. 
Showerlngs 
Sth. Afrkan Br 
Truman, Hanbry. 
Watney, Mann 
Whitbread A' 

Building B Building 
Assoc. Portland 
BPB Industries 
Cementation 
Cimanis Lafarge 
Clmlterles Brig. 

R. Costaln 
CrlttalkHope 
Eng. China Clays 
Int. Paints 
kale* mend 
i. Leing 'A' 

London Brick 
Marley Tile 
Redland Hldgs 
Rugby Portland 
Tarmac 

Taylor Woodrow 
Vanesta 
G Wlmpey 


Assoc. Brit. Pic 
ATVA- 
Butlln’s 
CBS- 

Fortes 'A* 
Granada 'A' 
Grand Matrop. 
Lyons ‘A’ 

Moms *A’ 

Rank Organ. 
Trust Houses 

Chemicals 

ANIC 

Albright A W 
Amer. Cyanamfd. 
Badische A MHn 

Bayer 

Borax Defd 
CIBA (Bum 
Dow 
Dupont 
Rsons 

General Ah line 
Hoechst 

Hoffrnn'Lai pche 
ICI 

Laporte frail» 
Monsanto 
Montecatln Edls. 
Norsk Hyd a. 
Rhooe Poui me 
St. GohakiT 
Takeda Chemical 


16/6 

+4'sd 

7/10** 


34/- 

+ 6d 

12 b 

L 16.605 

-477 


+3d 

21/6 

+ 1/- 

22/- 

F6d 

25/- 

+V3 

18/10** 

+ 1/0% 

46/1* 

+4/- 

28/- 

+ 7%d 

7/7% 

+3d 

»/l 

c. 

+9d 


4 1/- 
+2/- 

£' 

+3d 

+% 

W 

+9d 

50/1% 


11/4', 

44/3 

+3d 

17^1% 

+4'*d 

45/- 


11/- 

+4d 

L. 1610 

-79 

19/7*. 

+ 1/4% 


20S0 Arbed 

30** Bechlehs 

4-54 Broken I 

80 2 Demin I 

593 25 Finrider 


Cool A Stool 
Arbed r 
Bethlehem 
Broken HHt Ply. 


Getaenklrckener 

Grangesberg 


FrB.2400 -60 
S34'< -2% 

8A.I5 15 4-0 25 
Fr.107-9 +0 9 
L.649 -14 

S i64«* -3% 

6 — % 


1 Priecs, 1967 

OrBhaary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield. 



Ptirrht 

Oct. 

on 

Oct. 

High 

Low 


25. 1967. 

weok 

25 

132 

84 

Hoesch 

2dl2l% 

rl% 

4-7 

104 

72 

Hoogoven 


+92 

4 0 

146 

96 

Mannesmann 

%12f% 

6 

5 4 

123% 

81% 

Rh*inst4hl 

%u»% 

-3% 

5 5 

121 

I09*. 

Thyacen Huett* 

gl67»a 

-5 

+• 

198 9 

153 9 

Uflne Kuhlman 

P?.I76 

-10 4 

4 4 

2/4% 

stir- 

Union Steel SA 

7/4% 

... 

S 1 

49% 

US. Steel 

841 

-1% 

5 6 

8* 

55 

Ualnor 

Fr.76 • 

+ 0-9 

3-7 



CloctrkalB Radio 




428 

292 

AEG. 

96416 

3 

3 8 

62/9 

35/- 

A.E.I. 

•f/9 

+ 6/6 

4 4 

293 

220 

ASEA 

Kr.222 


4 5 

62 

50% 

Am. Tel. B Tel. 

SP 

-1% 

4 3 

m- 

63/3 

BI.CC 

+1/- 

45 

1950 

1385 

Brown Beverl 'A* 

Fr.S. 1735 

- 115 

2 9 

459 

343 

CGE 

Pr.445 

+1 

2 0 

133 

76 8 

C.S.F. 

Fr,92 6 

3 5 

... 

I5/I0*, # 

77% 

13/1% 

Chloride Electric 


Id 

5 3 

42% 

Comitak 

$&% 

% 

... 

sar 

25/- 

26/6 

Decca 

E.M.I. 

III f- 
300%- 

-2/- 
+ I/I0*s 

2 9 

4 1 

167 

III 

Electrolux 

Kr.»60 

+ 1 

5 0 

54/- 


English Electric 



4 1 

247 

177 

L m. Erkcson *B' 

Kr.242 

2 2 

115% 

82% 

Gen. Eleoric 

nor* 

-% 

2 4 

79/- 

44/- 

Gen. Electric Co. 

X 

+6/- 

3 0 

53% 

45 

Gen. Tel. 8 Elec. 

% 

3 1 

<02 

80 

Hitachi 

Til 

+ 1 

6 0 

45/6 

32/3 

Hoover 'A' 

45/6' 

+ »/3 


586 

365 

I.B.M. 

1589 

+4 

0 7 

49/9 

ST* 

I.C.T. 

41/8 

+3/6 

3 4 

116% 

Int. Tel. B Tel 

•117 


If 

96 5 

45 8 

Machine* Bull 

Frill 

+39 

... 

331 

248 

Matsushita 

Y.3I3 

+9 

2 7 


G A. Parsons 
Philips Lmp. Wks. 
Ptawnr 
RCA 

Radio Rentals 
Red illusion 
A. Ray rode 
Siemens 
Sony * 

Sparry Rend 
Thomson-House. 
Thom Electrical 
Western Union 
Westlnhs*. El. 

Inglnooftog 
Acrow 'A' 

Allied Iron 
Assoc Eniinrf. 
Atlas Copco 
ESA 

Babck. B Wilcox 
John Brown 
Cohen 600 
Coventry Gauge 
Davy Ashmore 
Delta Metal 
Demag 

Edwards High V. 

FJahCteviland 
Guest, LBN. 
Gucahaffhga, H. 
Haad Wrlghtaon 
Alfred Herbert 
I.M.I. 

Inter. Combcui. 
Kutlager *8' 

MAN. 

Mather B Platt 
Natal Box 
Mitsubishi Heavy 
Mom CrvcfW* 

Ranald 

Sardt 

S l a ton Englng 
Shota Ml-f 
Scaveier Ind. . 
John Thompson 
Tuba Investmts. 
Vickers 

Thos. W. Wkrd 
Wellman Eng. 


Stock Prices and Yields compiled with help from Messrs. Vickers da Costa B Co.; Merrill Lynch. Pierce Fenner B Smith; YamalcM Securities Co.; and White, Wdd B Co. ‘ VtoM kjjbrackets Is on fe mctot 
dividend. * Ex dividend. Ex capitalisation. * Ex rights. tEx aJL (Ota yield. (h) After Zambian tax. (l)To latest dme (n) Interim since reduced or passed. fThfnet r edemp ti on yldds 
allpw for tax at 8*. 3d. In £. 






up 


Prices, 19*7 

Ordinary 

Pries, 

Change 

Yield 



Stocks 

Oet. 

on 

Oct. 

High 

Low 


25. 1947 

week 

25 

49/4 

li /1 

10 /- 

12/4 

31/4 

4/Ki 

Allied Suppliers 41/6 

Aipro-Ntehoiai 20 

Au. Brit. Foods 9 / 2*4 

+9d 

+ 6 d 

1 %d 

3 3 
3-8 

3 4 

8 /i 0 *i 

Amoc. Fisheries 

10/3 



121 

71 

Avon Products 

1123 

+5% 

II 

44/3 

2 ^ 10*1 

Beecham Croup 

M/3 

-f I/I 0 *i 

2 7 

275 . 

Beghin 

Fr.245 

- 10 

2 2 

34/9 

27/4 

Bovrll 

34/9 

■i 6 d 

6-9 

41/9 

34/9 

Brit. Cocoe 8 Ch. 

38/1'• 

- 7*id 

3 6 

30/4 

183 

Brit. Orug Hses. 

30/- 

»*d 

- 1 % 

3 7 

15/4*4 

44 

St 

Brooks Bond a B' 
CoIg.-PilmoIVve 

15/- 

841*1 

4-4 

2-4 

4 40 

2 44 

Col. Sugar Kef. 

SA4 60 

4-0 02 

4*4 

11/4*4 

•/- 

Express Dry. 'A' 

W'* 

+ 5%d 

10/4‘t 

3970 

7/l'i 

Fitch Lovell 

10/3*4 

3 9 

2430 

Gelgy 

Fr.S 3440 

-60 

1 0 

11 % 

49 

General Foods 

871*1 


3 4 

17**^ 

24 

General Mills 

•37 

+3% 

2 2 

49/3 

17/6 

Glaxo 

& 

4 1/6 

28 

90*4 

J 0 *§ 

Heinz 

- % 

2 7 

31/4 

25/4*1 

Horlleks 

31 h 

l*ed 

4 8 

X" 

11/3 

1140 

Liebigs 

L’Oraai 

13/9 

Fr.1372 

t« 

5-1 

12 

11,050 

4,520 

Mocta 

LBJ30 

420 

4 5 

1 8 

$& 

33/4 

1910 

Nat Canning 

Nestle 

55/- 

Fr S.2340 

4-4d 

-105 

171 

137 

Perrier 

Fr.149-9 

-01 


99*s 

49*i 

Procter Gamble 

R 

4-'i 

2-5 

M/4 

24/9 

Ranks-Hovts 

4-1/9 

4 7 

37/9 

27/9 

Reduce 8 Coim 

37/9 

4 4d 

4 0 

10 / 10 ** 

7/7*1 

Rose Group 

7 K 4 

1 %d 

6 4 

li/4 

18/3 

12/9*4 

13/3 

Schweppes 

Smiths' Food 

17/4 

I7/I'i 

-W 

4-!/4*. 

4 0 
0-7 

15/4 

I 0 /I 0 *i 

Jolliers 

Tata 8 Lyle 

l5/4*t 

+4'«d 

4 2 

35/9 

IS/l'i 

25/- 

15/9 

+2/9 

5 6 

10/4*4 

Unlgate 

Unilever 

14/4*4 

+ */- 

4 8 

45/9 

21 / 10*0 

43/4% 

167/6 

+V4% 

2 9 

173/9 

121/3 

Unilever NV 

+J£ 

3-0 

30/1 

20 

United Biscuits 

30/3 

-1 9d 

4 3 



Motors, Aircraft 




12/9 

9/3 

British Motor 

12/7*. 

844*4 

ltd 

ft 

50 

34*i 

Caterpillar Tract 
Chrysler 

H% 

54% 

31*4 

854 

'• 

3 7 

159 2 

104 8 

Citroen 

Fr.l 16 

5 

3 8 

431 

378 

Daimler-Benz 

S?' 

7 

3 1 

25/6 

35/1*. 

16/4*1 

Dowry G/pup 

1 6 d 

3 6 

27/4S 

Dunlop v 

34/6 

i 3d 

4 6 

3014 

2494 

Flat 

L2847 

-45 

3 5 

25/- 

78*« 


Ford (BDR) 

Gen. DynanMcs 

23/9 

86 l*i 

3d 

'4 

3 4 

1 6 

41/6 

29/1*. 

Gen. Mti (Un) 

39/3 

1 1 /- 

4 1 

51 *• 

40 

Goodyear 

843% 

45/1*. 

1*4 

|7%d 

3 1 

46/- 

37/4 

Hawker Siddelay 

5 3 

40/6 

30/6 

Honda (EDR) 

40/- 

4 3/3 

2 5 

145 

III 

Komatzu 

Y.127 

1 6 

4 7 

61/4't 

41/9 

Leyland Motors 

61/4*1 

17/- 

3 9 

47/6 

29^10*. 

J Lucia 

47/3 

4 1/7% 

3 5 

27** 

Massey Ferguson 
Michelln B T 

8 C 19*. 

% 


760 

557 

Fr.758 

t 10 

15 

?9i 

203 

Niisen Motor 

Y 243 

1 H 

3 1 

140 5 

IMS 

Feugeot 

Plrwll-Spa 

Fr.135 

1 

4 1 

4230 

3210 

L.4052 

-178 

2 3 

51/7*. 

4S/I'i 

RoHa-Royce 

48/4*i 

f7%d 

4 6 

7/- 

2/l0*> 

Rootes Mtrs ‘A’ 

7/- 

4-10'id 


& 

M/4*i 

Smiths Induit 

17/3 

4 I'sd 

4 6 

445 

Steyr-Dmler-Pch. 

%M5 

-9 

2 4 

431 

280 

Volkswagen 

%394 

5 

5 1 

147 

103 

Volvo 

Kr. 140 

42 

2 5 

19/- 

10/- 

Westland 

19/- 

4 3d 

2 6 

12 h 

7/i 

Wtlmot-Breeden 

12/- 

|-8%d 

4 6 



Office EqolBk, Photo. 



126 

87 

CaAon Camara 

V 109 

1 

3 7 

150 

125*4 

Eastman Kodak 

8131% 

2 % 

1 6 

1768 

1204 

Gevaert Photo. 

Fr.B 1650 

+30 

3 0 

34/- 

% 

Gaatatnar 'A' 

3 if 


2 5 

3905 

Olivetti Prlv. 

L.J720 

2 2 

25/4*. 

20/3 

Guild 

24/7*.* 

-3d 

4 7 

3l2*i 

199 

Xerox 

8300 

+ 17*. 

0 3 

54/4 

44/- 

Paper 8 Ifubilshlhg 
Bo water Paper 

53 /^ 
18/10*1 

+ 1/4 

5 6 

I9/I0*i 

10/7*1 

British Printing 

+3d 

3 7 

25/9 

18/1*4 

O'* 

Bund Pulp 8 P. 

25/9 

4 I0%d 

2-4 

15 

Crown Zeller. 

842% 

-1*. 

5 2 

30/4 

20/9 

DRG 

29/l*i* 

+4’id 

4 6 

34/9 

24/6 

Financial Naws 

12/3 

9d 

4 3 

20/5*4 

I5/I0*i 

Int. Publishing 

18/10*1 

- I'td 

5 6 

Sf 

se 

Longmans Gp 'A' 
MacMillan Bl. P. 

39/3 

86.25% 


4 2 

55*4 

43*4 

McGraw Hill 

544% 

4% 

09 

23/7*. 

16/9 

Newt of the Wld. 

17/9 

46/7*. 

7%d 

ft 

48/- 

40/4*i 

Reed Paper 

+ 1/6 

41/9 

11/3 

W. H. Smith 'A' 

39/9 

-IN 

4 5 


14/9 

31/3 

Thomson Organ. 

Wiggins Teape 

22/6 

36/10*1 

3d 

+ I0*sd 

6 2 
V 



Property 


+4%* 


8/l0*i 

4/- 

Capital 8 Counties 

8/10% 

3 9 

35/3 

3ft 

City Centra Prp. 

34/9 

+7*id 

4 3 

43/- 

City Lon. Rl. Prp. 

42/3 


4 8 

38/- 

24/6 

Hammersns. 'A' 

37/3 

-9d 

2 7 

17/4 

12/- 

24/6 

Land Securities 

17/3*4 

-**d 

3 7 

31/4 

Lon. Qy. Photf. 

30/3 

+ 3d 

6 0 

ll/l'i 

7/4 

Lon. March. Sect. 

10/6 

+9d 

3 6 

15- 

ll/5*« 

l6/4*i 

Metropolitan Est8 Pty ISA- 

+ l%d 

3 9 

20/3 

12/- 

St. Martins 

19/3 


4£ 

•/ft 

Sec Covenc Gdn. 


-»4d 


418-25 

470 

S. Q. immobilalre 

-14 

4 1 

M/9 

34/* 

Stock Conteran. 

<v-* 

-9d 

12 



AlMinea 8 Shipping 


+4%d 


l9/4*« 

ft- 

Aagte Nornea 

(8/4*i 

... 

22/4'i 
10 Pe 

H/l 

Brie 8 Comm. 

22/4*1 

+3d 

5 4 

,8/4 # 

Cammed Laird 

10/5% 


5 7 

I4/I*i 

29/3 

11/3 

2W4 

Cunard . 

11/3 

-7*id 

' 8 1 

Ferness \rt/lthy 

25/1 

•/- 

+3d 

7 9 



Hayfand 8-Woiff 

-Pad 

... 

i&> 

41$ 


Air Lines 

Y.I450 
R2S8 8 

4-14 8 

2 1 

233 

*145% 

LuRKhnsa' 

%I94 

-8*. 

... 

51/1 

45/- 

Oeaen Steamship 

51/3* 

4*d 

5 5 


Prices, 1947 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 

1 


Stpckf 

Oet. 

on 

Oet; 

High 

Lqw 


25, 1942 

week' 

25 

34% 

25 * 

Pan American 

*25 

— *1 

1*8 

28/1 

23/4 

P. 8 O. Defd. 

27/6 

-3d 

7 2 

ft* 

15/- 

Swan, Hunter 

19/7*. 

+ l%d 

6 2 

930 

Swissair (Bearer) 

Fr.5.930 

30 

3 0 

•9*. 

55 

TWA 

Score# 

|58*i 

+ 3% 

1 7 

451 

41® 

Bijankorf 

S/w. 

+ 6 

2 9 

21/- 

26/1% 

16/10% 

Boots Pure Drug 

- I0%d 

3 5 

20/7'i 

17/1% 

Brit Home Strs 

14/P. 

+ I/P. 

3 9 

22/l0*i 

British Shoe 

22/Pi 

Pid 

4 S 

31/6 

20/- 

Montague Burton 
Debanhams 

28/3 

r 1/9 
t 1/4*. 

3 2 

36/4'a 

26/6 

35/6* 

5 6 

275 

172 

Galeries Lafayette 

Fr 203 

-15 

1-7 

564 

440 

Galerias Pracdos 

%440 


4 0 

55/- 

38/1% 

Grattan Ware 

54/9* 

+Jd 

2 8 

37*4 

24*4 

G. T. A. 8 P. 

*30% 

-1*4 

5-3 

58/- 

38/3 

17/10% 

GUS 'A' 

57/6 

t 4/4*. 

3 2 

24/IO*i 

2720 

House of Fraser 

23/- 

+ I0*id 

5 9 

WO 

Innovation 

Fr.B.2470 

*-90 


• 6/- 

9/7*. 

Int. Stores 

15/4*. 

- Pid 

3 6 

626 

461 

Karstadt 

%626 

1-9 

2 7 

543 

3®5 

Kaufhof 

&43 

10% 

2 8 

1094 

ill 

Ls Redout# 

rr. 1081 

+46 

1-7 

400 25 

306 

La Rlnascente 

390 

+ 2 

1 8 

46/- 

31/4*. 

Marks 8 Spencer 

U^4 

t6d 

3 5 

31% 

20*. 

Montgomery W. 
Myer Emporium 

% 

4 4 

4 23 

2 79 

IA.4 22 

\ 0 04 


313 

230 

Nackarman 

%305 

7 

4 3 

384 

234 

Nouvelles Gals 

rr.307 

-2 9 

1-3 

96/6 

53/9 

O K. Bazaars 'A' 

91/- 

3d 

3-1 

183 

117 8 

Prlntemps 

Fr. 160 

+2 

3 0 

28/7*. 

18/6 

44*i 

Provid Clothg 

28/Pi 

-j-10* id 

3 3 

59*4 

Sears Roebuck 

(58*. 

+ 1% 

2 0 

22/9 

10/9 

Tesco Stores 

22/9 

29/4% 

20/P. 

+2/4*. 

1 5 

30/6 

20/10% 

25/- 

United Drapery 

+ •/- 

4 7 

16/3 

Woolworth 

Textiles, Clothing 

4 3*«d 

50 

63 

4* 2 

A K.U. 

FI.60'8 

-1 0 

6 0 

27/6 

22/3 

Ashton Bros 

27/3 


5 5 

50% 

25*4 

Burlington 

Calico Printers 

*42 

- 1*4 

2 9 

10/- 

6/5% 

8/7’.* 


7 2 

14/9 

11/4% 

Carrington 8 D 
Coats. Ptns 

13/9 

i %d 

5 4 

47/- 

33/- 

46/6 

M/7% 

4 1/10*1 

5 8 

23/3 

11/4% 

16/10*. 

Court auldi 

»/3 

5 3 

8/4% 

Eng Sewing Cot 

10/3* 

M'xi 

6 1 

45/6 

38/- 

Snla Viscose Prlv 

38/6 


(3 9) 

57% 

37*4 

Stevens, J P 

*56*4 

1 % 

4 0 

107 

81 

Teijin 

Y 83 

, 1 

7 2 

138 

113 

Toyo Rayon 

Y 118 


5 9 

14/- 

10/3 

52/4', 

Viyelfa Int 

West Riding W 

13/- 

2**d 

5 7 

59/- 

58/- 

+ 3/- 

6 2 

15/6 

10 /- 

Wookomben 

Tobacco 

11/6 

h 3d 

3 5 

85/4% 

72/- 

Brit. Amer Tob 

85/6 

1 l/7*id 

4 7 

5/4 

4/6*4 

Carreras 'B' 

4/11 

4 3’id 

7 1 

20/6 

15/3 

Gallaher 

20/4*.* 

, 6d 

6 8 

77/9 

60/l0<i 

Imperial Tobac 

74/1*. 

1/9 

5 8 

58/6 

45/- 

Rembrandt 

Utllidoa/Raile 

57/6 

t 1/3 

3 1 

73% 

56 

Canadian Pacific 

*C 60*i 

1% 


732 

660 

Chubu 

Y 672 

1 

7 4 

804 

710 

Chugoku 

Y 720 


7 0 

36 

32*. 

Cons Edison 

*33% 

v% 

5 3 

2494 

2158 

EBES. 

Fr B 2340 

- 18 

5 3 

1780 

1480 

Intercom 

Fr.B.I6S0 

12 

6 1 

735 

670 

Kansal Elec P 

Y 680 

6 

7 4 

434 

322 

R WE 

%425 

r 1% 

3 3 

120 

100 

Tokyo Gas 

invest. Trusts 

Y.I06 

* 3 

5-7 

31/10% 

22/3*. 

Alliance Trust 

31/10% 

18/1% 

* 1/- 

3 1 

18/3 

14/6 

Atlas Elec. 

t 6d 

3 7 

58/IO'i 

19/10% 

44/3 

B E T. A 1 Defd 

50/IO'i 

1 3/P, 

6 0 

12/9 

British Assets 

19/6 

4 Pid 

3 1 

20/6 

15/10% 

13/4', 

Cable 8 Wireless 

20/4*. 


3 6 

18/7*. 

Foreign 8 Col 

18/6 

*1/6 

3 1 

21/6 

1 S/10% 
28/4*. 

Globe Tel 8 T 

21/4% 

- Pid 

3 4 

37/- 

Industrial, 8 Gen 

35/4*. 

4 1/1% 

4 1 

185 2 

160 4 

Interuhle 

FI IBO 5 

0 6 

5-0 

19/1% 

14/1% 

Mercantile Inv 

18/3 

+ •/- 

4 1 

227-2 

193 

Robeco . 

FI.223 1 

0 5 

4 3 

214% 

169 3 

IRohnco J 

FI 213 6 

+ IM 

0 9 

24/7*i 

17/- 

Wlian Inv. 

24/6* 

'•r- 10* ad 

2 8 


Monty Market Indicators 


Last week's half-point increase in Bank rata narrowad tha margin 
axiatmg in New York's favour on covered swapa of three-months 
Euro-dollar deposits ageinit United Kingdom local authonty loans 
and widened the existing margins in London s favour on un¬ 
covered 7-day swaps to H per osnt, at normal times a wide 
enough margin to pull in funds 


Treasury Rill Tenders 

i9l*0ey 

Allotted 
at Max. 

Tender 

Date of 

Amount 

Applied 

U2T 

tou* 

Out¬ 

Tender 

for 

Altec ment 

Rate* 

standing 

1964 

Oct 

21 

91-Doy 

150 0 

302 2 

J d 

344 

S 

2.440-0 

1947 

21 

250 0 

341 9 

i 

108 10 79 

75 

2.350 0 


28 

250 0 

344 4 

104 10 49 

71 

2,410-0 

Aug. 

4 

270 0 

385 5 

104 10 42 

42 

1470 0 

II 

270 0 

395 9 

104 10 54 

45 

2^80 0 

” 

18 

250-0 

370 1 

105 10-85 

79 

2.690 0 


25 

230 0 

154 6 

105 9 94 

54 

1770-0 

Sept. 

1 

230 0 

344 7 

105 9-54 

51 

2430 0 


8 

260 0 

4t0 8 

105 9-49 

49 

1890 0 


15 

210-0 

S3! 

105 9 24 

44 

1980 0 


22 

210 0 

107 4 45 

47 

3.010*0 

|| 

29 

2100 

335 5 

109 5 98 

57 

3,040-0 

Oct. 

6 

210 0 

310-1 

109 4-45 

89 

3440-0 


13 

210 0 

320 3 

109 4 39 

£ 

3,080-0 


20 

220 0 

294-9 

114 6-92 

78 

1,040 0 


t 


• Oft Oc t obe r kith, t en de rs for 91-day bllla. at £98 I la 5d. aecured 
71 ear cant* Maher tandan being sHocced In hill. The offer for 
this week was for CIO mlUlee 91-day MBs. 
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Prices, 1947 

Ordinary 

IMcc 

'Owftge 




Itecfo 

Oct 


-z -Oct 

High 

Low 


2ft, i*47 


..as 



Mbealtennoue 



•v 

370 

HO 

Air Uaulda 
AKiedt.P, 

Fr m 


- 2A 

11 h 

\ih 

l2 & 

+ l'sd 

4-4 

29/3 

23 h 

William Baird 

28/7*. 

+3d 

7-1 

29/6 

m 


28/1 

+7%d 

4-4 

24 h 

17/10*. 

iookers 

24/I0*.* 

—4*«d 

6 8 

45/- 

29/6 

iritteh Match 

45/- 

+ 1/- 

50 

10/3 


British Oxygen 

9g% 


5 2 

11/7% 

N/- 

British Ropes 

lift 

-3d 

4 2 

9 fi 

8/- 

Cope Allman 

9/4 

+ PM 

4 3 

29/- 

20/4*. 

37/7*. 

39/- 

Da La Rue 

27/- 

-3d 

5-5 

44/- 

45/6 

139/6 

Dalgety 

Hays Wharf 

42/4*1 

39/3 

M/P. 

5 7 

4 0 

105/3 

Hudson’s Bay 

135/- 

+ 1/- 

2 9 

47 b 

121 

S'- 

Inchcape 

Choh 

X 

+4/10*1 

5 5 

5 2 

57/9 

43/6 

Johnson Matthey 

57/- 

+ 1/6 

3 7 

115% 

81% 

Litton Industries 

SI I5*« 

+4% 

i's 

93*. 

76*4 

Mhtneu M. 8 M. 

(88 

-% 

185 

135 

Mitsui 

Y.I54 

+ 10 

4 5 

12/3*4 

10/1% 

Pillar Holdings 

Sears ‘A* 

11/9*4 

+ 2'ad 

5 5 

26/- 

17/ P. 

25/9 

tlfil 

| Pid 

4 8 

£sfio% 

40(9 

11/10*1 

19/4*. 

Stsetley 

Then. Tilting 

Turner i Newell 

18/1% 

25/7*.* 

4 4 

4 7 

ft 4 " 

39/4*. 

+ 1/4’* 

5 3 

58^4 

Union Carbld® 

*48*4 

+% 

4-1 

8/4*i 

5/9 

United Glass 

7/6 

+4d 


31/6 

17/6 

Wilkinson Swd. 

30/6 

-3d 

4 6 



Oil 




657 

513 

Aquitalnt 

Fr 576 


2 0 

70/4 

-59/- 

Brit. Petroleum 

60/- 

- I0*id 

ft 

59/- 

50/9 

Burmah Oil 

54/6 

1 P«d 

210 

139 

Cie. Pet roles 

Fr 174.6 

126 

3 6 

76 

56*4 

Gulf Oil 

*74*4 

1 •% 

2 9 

49 

39*4 

Mobil Oil 

848 

2 

4 3 

2218 

1440 

Petroflna 

Fr 1.2018 

42 

4 4 

£»9% 

£14% 

isyal Dutch 

£18% 

1 % 

3 7 

48/4«i 

35/10*1 

Shell Transport 

47/IO*t 

859*. 

1 10* id 

4 3 

63% 

S4% 

Stan. Oil Calif. 

1 

4 2 l 

64*i 

47*. 

Stan Oil Indiana 

*53*4 

4% 

3 6 

69 

60 

Sun Oil N.J. 

865 

‘— *4 

5 1 

82*4 

68*i 

Texaco Inc. 

*78*4 

% 

3-4 1 



Gold Mines Finance 



12 f- 

9/- 

Ashanti 

10/9 

1 Pid 


96/- 

68/9 

£I5".4 

OFSIT 

76/10% 

3/P. 

'• 

9-1 

£l9*u 

Anglo-American 

£I8%4 


39/9 

21/P. 

Charter Cons 

37/9 

1 9d 

3 1 1 

165/- 

105/4*. 

91/10% 

Cons Fids. 

148/9 

1/7*. 

3 7 

146/3 

General Mining 

127/6 

2/6 

5 5 

226/3 

170/- 

J’burg. Cons 

212/6 

h SI- 

3 1 

95/3 

81/10% 

tand Selection 

89/3 

196 

4 2 ( 

100/4'i 

75/- 

Union Corpn 

97/6 

+ 1/3 

4 5' 



Minas If Metals 




36*i 

26% 

Mean Alum 

SC 26% 

*i 


3410 

2387 5 

Alussulsse 

Fr S 3035 

115 

2 3 

57*. 

42*4 

Amer Met. Cllm. 

|47% 

3% 

4 0 

11/3 

6/7*. 

Amal. Tin Niger. 

6/7*. 

1/7*. 

17 0 

53 

23% 

Anaconda 

144% 

1% 

5 6 

46/6 

I9/4'i 

C A.ST 

41/6 , 

-4/6 

4 8 

55/9 

47/3 

Cons'd Tin Smelters 

53/- 

f 6d 

6 7 

£15 

£11*14 

De Beer: Defd. 

£14*. 

1 '• 

3 8 

93*. 

82 

Faleonbrldge 

SC.88*. 

2*. 

... 

112% 

83*4 

Inter. Nickel 

8106 

1% 


51*. 

36*. 

Kennecott 

844% 

1*4 

4 5 ? 

13/10% 

5/11% 

Lonrho 

13/10% 

f 4%d 

7 2 

36/- 

28/3 

Mount Isa 

35/6 

+ 9d 

(M> 

76 

54*i 

Pensrroya 

Fr.74 5 

+ 2 6 

4 2 

59*. 

44 

Reynolds Metals 


4 

2 0 

78/3 . 

36/10% 

RT.Z. 

77/- 

1 2/9 

2 6 

40/- 

30/6 

f hokana 

37/-* 

+ 1 /- 

16 2 

80/- 

51/4 

55/6 

Roan Set. Trust 

72/6* 


9 8h 

115/- 

Selection Trust 

HI/- 


2 9 

1094 

50b 

Union Mlnlare 

Fr.B. 1076 

i'24 

3 8 

75 h 

43/- 

Zambia, Ang.-Am 

PlawteUont, Etc 

67/-* 

1-2/6 

12 7h 

10 7 

4/6 

2/4*. 

Assam Cons’d. 

3/9 

|-Pid 

64/6 

33/P. 

49/- 

Cons. T. A Lnds 

61/- 

-6d 

13 1 

27/4% 

Guthrie 

30/6 

+%d 

114 


3/2*4 

II/- 

Hlghlnds. A Low. 
Jokai 

3/6* 

,5 J? 

H Pid 


3/4*. 

2/i 

Plantation Holdga. 

2/8*4 

mmmmm 

13 8 - | 


Xey Honey end Arbitrage Rates 


London: October 25 


Bank Rate % 

Euro>atarliiig deposits 

(from 5*.%, 19/10/67) 6 

(in Pdrlt) - 


Dapoelt rates: 

2 days' notice 

4*i 

7 days' notice: 

3 months' 

6*. 

Clearing banks 4 

NEW YORK 


Discount houses 4*« 

Treasury bllla 

4 40 

Local authoritlet 5'*ii-6 

Cortt. of Deposit 5 25 

J month*' find: 

Sterling: 


Local authorities 4% 

Spot rate 

82 7838 

Finance houses 6*1 

Forward discount 


7 days' 

(J months') 

’*u cents 

Interbank rata 6 

Forward cover 


3 months' 

(3 months') 


Traaeury Mils 5*%s 

Annual Int. cost 


Euro dollar dapealts: 

investment currency: 

7 days' notice 4% 

3 months' 5% 

Investment 8 

3l%% prem 

Covered Arbitrage * 

In favour 0*1 


Margins (| month**) 

Last week % 

This week % 

Troaaury Wife 
lurodMtar/UK locAl 

N. York '« 

N. York *« 

authority leans 

N. York % 

N, York > 

Burn dollar/iure sterling 

N. York *w 

N. York *«. 

Uncovered Arbitrafa Margins (7 days’) 


Bur^dolter/UK local 

London '*» 

London l*a’ 

authority leans 

Euro dalter/lntarbanfc 

London 1 

London 1% 
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What's the tie-up between Jobling 
and man-made fibres? 


Whenever science and industry combine, we're usually 
around. And the bigger the set-up, the more we're in 
evidence. Because our resources are on a scale that 
match the requirements. In I.C.I's research into man¬ 
made fibres, to cite just one example, 'Pyrex' Brand 
laboratory glassware is standard use. And it's not only 


in quantity plus quality that we can offer our unique 
formula borosilicate glass. Diversity's our strong point 
too. From chemistry to cookery, dairy to brewery, 'Pyrex' 
is doing all sorts of jobs supremely well. 

James A. Jobling & Co. Ltd., Sunderland, England. 
Telephone: 57251 . Telex: 53146. ® Registered Trade Me* 

438 ® 


PYREX® IS JOBLINGLASS a material success in industry today 
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FORMULA FOR PROGRESS 


SUPER EXPRESS TRAINS 

These super express trains were manu¬ 
factured by Hitachi far use on Japan's 
New Tokaido Line. 

They travel at speeds up to 210 Km.- 
p.h. ... the fastest trains in the world. 


TURBINES AND GENERATORS 


Shown here is one of the 110,000 k W 
pumping-generating plants at Ikehara 
Power Station, Japan. 

You'll find Hitachi giant turbines and 
generators all over the world. 



SHIP LOADERS 

At the largest iron ore handling facili 
ty in the world. King Bay^W. Australia 
Hitachi equipment—ship loader, stad 
and car dumper—carry a handling c# 
pacity of 7,350 tons of ore per hour. 






ELECTRON MICROSCOPES 

Hitachi's new one million volt electron 
microscope, used here for metallurgical 
studies. 

Its added power makes new types of 
investigations possible. 




AIR CONDITIONERS 

Hitachi ,ajr conditioners, and refriger¬ 
ating. equipment cover a comprehensive 
range, from household refrigerators, to 
pctdkaQed air conditioner*, to gigantic 
refrigerating machines. 


HITACH 

Hitachi, Ltd. Tokyo Jap; 


It's a simple formula, actually, but it incorporates literally thoi 
sands of products. In all areas of life . 

And it adds up to Hitachi — Japan*s industrial giant . In any at 
where progress and new ideas are needed, you 1 II find Hite 
working. To give you a better way of life . 

















